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PREFACE. 


It  may  fieem  sarprisiDg  that  the  English,  who  have  employed  their  tal- 
ents BQcceesfally  in  every  liranch  of  literature,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
that  of  philology,  should  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study 
o{  tlint  synonymes.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that,  while  the  French 
and  Germans  have  had  several  considerable  works  on  the  subject,  we  have 
iiot  &  single  writer  who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientific  manner  adequate  to 
its  importance :  not  that  I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I 
Hto  now  been  induced  to  come  forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what 
is  considered  a  chasm  in  English  literature. 

In  the  prosecotion  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  everything 
vbich  has  been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and  although 
1  ^wa;8  pursued  my  own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  I  met  with  any- 
thing deserving  of  notice  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a 
note.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  myself 
ia  the  choice  of  my  materials,  and  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not 
to  compare  any  words  together  which  were  sufficiently  distinguished  from 
^<ach  other  by  striking  features  in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon  and 
,    4«^  which  require  a  comparison  with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with 
themselves ;  for  the  same  reason  I  was  obliged  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule, 
][    to  one  authority  for  each  word,  unless  where  the  case  seemed  to  require 
J    further  exemplification.    But,  notwithstanding  all  my  care  in  this  respect, 
^    1  was  compelled  to  curtail  mnch  of  what  I  had  written,  for  fear  of  increas- 
.    ing  the  volume  to  an  inconvenient  size. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afford  mnch  scope  for  sys- 
V  t«m  and  arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the 
Jp  words  according  to  the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing 
^  those  first  which  had  the  most  general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest 
^  in  Older.  By  this  plan  I  found  myself  greatly  aided  in  analyzing  their  dif- 
ferences,  and  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  thereby  be  equally  benefited.  In 
the  choice  of  authorities,  I  have  been  guided  by  various  considerations. 
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namely,  the  appropriateness  of  the  examples ;  the  classic  purity  of  the  au- 
thor ;  the  JuHtness  of  the  sentiment ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  yariety  of  the 
writers.  Bat  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reader  will  not  he  dissatisfied  to 
find  that  I  have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  such  authors  as  Addison,  ^ 
Johnson,  Dryden,  Pope,  Milton,  etc.  At  the  same  time  it  is  hut  just  to  ob-  ct 
serve  that  this  selection  of  authorities  has  been  made  by  an  actual  perusal 
of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance  of  Johnson's  "  Dictionary.'' 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I  offer  no  apology,  al- 
though I  am  aware  that  they  will  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  many  who 
may  be  competent  to  decide  on  its  literary  merits.  I  write  not  to  please 
or  displease  any  description  of  persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  writ- 
ten according  to  the  dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
those  whose  good  opinion  I  am  most  solicitous  to  ohtain.  Should  any  ob- 
ject to  the  introduction  of  morality  in  a  work  of  science,  I  beg  them  to 
consider  that  a  writer  whose  business  it  was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of 
distinction  between  words  closely  allied  could  not  do  Justice  to  his  subject 
w^ithout  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society,  and  showing,  from  the 
acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious  terms,  what  has  been  the 
general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the  most  important  questions  which 
have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  been  to  assist  the  i 
philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehension  of  the 
English  language ;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  but  half  completed 
had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others  seize 
every  opportunity  unblushingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opin- 
ions destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  con- 
trary sentiments  to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions  when  called  upon, 
as  he  seems  to  be,  by  an  occasion  like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself. 
As  to  the  rest,  I  throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  with  the 
assurance  that,  having  used  every  endeavor  to  deserve  their  approbation, 
I  shall  not  make  an  appeal  to  their  candor  in  vain. 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES 


EXPLAINED. 


TO  ABANDON^  DESERT,  FORSAKE,  BB- 
UNQUISH. 

The  idea  ni  leaying  or  separating  one*8 
eelf  from  an  object  is  common  to  these 
tferms,  which  vary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action ;  the  two  former  are  more 
positive  acts  than  the  two  ktter.  To 
ABANDON,  from  the  German  ban^  a 
proclamation  of  outUwry,  signifying  to 
put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law; 
or,  a  privatiTC,  and  bandiim^  an  ensign, 
t.  €.,  to  cast  off,  or  leave  one^s  colors ;  is 
to  leave  thoroughly,  to  withdraw  protec- 
tion or  support.  To  DESERT,  in  Latm 
dmertus^  from  de  privative,  and  tero^  to 
sow;  signifying  U>  leave  off  sowing  or 
cultivating;  and  FORSAKE,  compound- 
ed of  the  privative ybr  and  sake  or  seek, 
signifying  to  leave  off  seeking,  are  par- 
tial modes  of  leaving;  the  former  by 
withholding  one*8  co-operation,  the  lat- 
ter by  withdrawing  one^s  society.  Aban- 
doning is  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
ties,  and  exposes  the  object  to  every  mis- 
ery; daertiom,  is  a  breach  of  honor  and 
fidelity;  it  deprives  a  person  of  the  as- 
sistance or  the  countenance  which  he 
has  a  right  to  expect ;  by  forsaking,  the 
kindly  feelings  are  hart,  and  the  social 
ties  are  broken.  A  bad  mother  aban- 
dons  her  offspring ;  a  soldier  deserts  his 
comrades ;  a  man  forsakes  his  eompan- 
iooa. 

He  who  ahand&tis  lite  offspring  or  corrupts 
them  by  hte  example,  perpetrates  a  greater  evil 
than  a  murderer.  HAWKBSwosTn. 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  Swift's  benevolence 
was  contracted,  and  his  severity  exasperated :  he 
drove  his  aeqvaintanee  from  his  table,  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  deserted.  Johnson. 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !  Milton. 


Things  as  well  as  persons  may  be 
abandcmed,  deseiied,  or  forsaken;  things 
only  are  relinguis^ied.  To  abandon  may 
be  an  act  of  necessity  or  discretion,  as  a 
captain  abandons  a  vessel  when  it  is  no 
longer  safe  to  remain  in  it.  Desertion  is 
often  a  dereliction  of  duty,  as  to  (iesert 
one*s  post;  and  often  an  indifferent  ac- 
tion, particularly  in  the  sense  of  leaving 
any  place  which  has  had  one^s  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  it,  as  people  de- 
sert a  village,  or  any  particular  country 
where  they  have  been  established.  l*br- 
saking  is  an  indifferent  action,  and  im- 
plies simply  the  leaving  something  to 
which  one  has  been  attached  in  one 
form  or  another ;  a  person  forsakes  a 
certain  house  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  frequent ;  birds  forsake  their 
nests  when  thev  find  them  to  have  been 
discovered.  To  RELINQUISH  is  an  act 
of  pnidence  or  impnidence;  men  often 
inadvertently  relinquish  the  jfairest  pros- 
pects in  order  to  follow  some  favorite 
scheme  which  terminates  in  their  ruin. 

Tf  he  hides  it  privately  in  the  earth  or  other 
secret  place,  and  it  is  discovered,  the  Under  ac- 
quires no  property  therein,  for  the  owner  hath 
not  by  this  act  declared  any  intention  to  alntn- 
don  it  Blackstonk. 

He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  his 
trnst,  or  deserts  hte  post,  is  branded  with  cow- 
ardice. Hawkeswokth. 

When  leaminfi:,  abilities,  and  what  is  excellent 
in  the  world  Jorsake  the  cbiirch,  we  may  easily 
foretell  its  ruin  without  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

South. 

Men  are  wearied  with  the  toil  which  they  bear, 
but  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  rdinqnish  It. 

Steklk. 

We  may  desert  ot  forsake  a  place,  but 
the  former  comprehends  more  than  the 
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latter ;  a  place  that  is  deserted  is  left  by 
all,  and  left  entirely,  as  described  in 

The  Deserted  Village.    GoLDeviTB. 

A  place  may  be  forsaken  by  individu- 
als or  to  a  partial  extent. 

Macdonald  and  Macleod  have  lost  nuuiy  of  its 
tenants  and  laborers,  bat  Kaarsa  has  not  yet 
been /arsaten  by  its  inhabitants.         Johnson. 

TO  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE, 
ABDICATE. 

Thi  idea  of  giving  up  is  common  to 
these  terms,  which  signification,  though 
analogous  to  the  former,  admits,  howev- 
er, of  this  distinction,  that  in  the  one 
case  we  separate  ourselves  from  an  ob- 
ject, in  the  other  we  send  or  cast  it  from 
us.  ABANDON,  v.  To  abandon^  desert. 
RESIGN,  from  re  and  siffno^  signifies  to 
sign  away  or  back  from  one^s  self.  RE- 
NOUNCE, in  Latin  renuncio^  from  nun- 
cio^ to  tell  or  declare,  is  to  declare  off 
from  a  thing.  ABDICATE^  from  ab, 
from,  and  dico^  to  speak,  signifies  like- 
wise to  call  or  cry  off  from  a  thing. 

We  Condon  and  resign  by  giving  up 
to  another ;  we  renounce  by  sending  away 
from  ourselves ;  we  ahcauhn  a  thing  by 
transferring  it  to  another ;  in  this  man- 
ner a  debtor  abandons  his  goods  to  his 
creditors :  we  resign  a  thing  by  transfer- 
ring our  possession  of  it  to  another ;  in 
this  manner  we  resign  a  place  to  a  friend ; 
we  renounce  a  thing  by  simply  ceasing  to 
hold  it;  in  this  manner  we  renounce  a 
claim  or  a  profession.  As  to  retumnce 
signified  originally  to  give  up  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  to  resign  to  give  up  by  sig- 
nature, the  former  is  consequently  a  less 
formal  action  than  the  latter;  we  may 
renounce  by  implication ;  we  resign  in  di- 
rect terms ;  we  renounce  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  when  we  do  not  seek  to  enjoy 
them ;  we  resign  a  pleasure,  a  profit,  or 
advantage,  of  which  we  expressly  give 
up  the  enjoyment.  To  abdicate  is  a  spe- 
cies of  informal  resignation.  A  mon- 
arch abdicates  his  throne  who  simply  de- 
clares his  will  to  cease  to  reign ;  but  a 
minister  resigns  his  office  when  he  gives 
up  the  seals  by  which  he  held  it.  We 
cdHxndon  nothing  but  that  over  which  we 
have  had  an  entire  control;  we  abdicate 
nothing  but  that  which  we  have  held  by 
a  certain  right,  but  we  may  resign  or  re- 


nounce that  which  may  be  in  our  poeses* 
sion  only  by  an  act  of  violence ;  a  usurp- 
er cannot  be  said  properly  to  abandon  his 
people  or  abdicate  a  throne,  but  he  may 
resign  his  power  or  renounce  his  preten- 
sions to  a  throne. 

The  passive  Gods  beheld  the  Greeks  defile 

Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  tlie  spoil 

Their  own  abodes.  Detdbn. 

It  wonid  be  a  good  appendix  to  "the  art  of 
living  and  dying,"  if  any  one  would  write  **  the 
art  of  growing  old,"  and  teach  men  to  resign 
their  pretensions  to  the  pleasures  of  youth. 

Stbelb. 

For  ministers  to  be  silent  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
is  to  renounce  it,  and  to  fly  is  to  desert  it. 

SOCTH. 

Much  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Nine  from  their 
favored  poets,  and  much  hath  been  paid :  for 
even  to  the  present  hour  ttiey  are  inroked  and 
worshipped  by  the  sons  of  verse,  while  all  the 
other  deities  of  Olympus  have  either  abdicate/l 
their  thrones,  or  been  dismissed  from  them  with 
contempt.  Cumbebland. 

To  abandon  and  resign  are  likewise 
used  in  a  reflective  sense;  the  former 
in  the  bad  sense,  to  denote  the  giving 
up  the  understanding  to  the  passion,  or 
the  giving  up  one's  self,  mind,  and  body 
to  bad  practices ;  the  latter  in  the  good 
sense,  to  denote  the  giving  up  one*8  will 
and  desires  to  one's  circumstances  or 
whatever  is  appointed.  The  soldiers  of 
Hannibal  abandoned  themselves  to  pleas- 
ure at  Capua.  A  patient  man  resigns 
himself  to  his  fate,  however  severe  that 
may  be. 

Reason  ever  continues  to  accuse  the  bnsinesa 
and  injustice  of  the  passions,  and  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  those  who  abandon  themselves  to 
their  dominion. 

Kemnbtt.    Pascal**  Thoughts. 

It  is  the  part  of  every  good  man's  religion  to 
resign  himself  to  God's  will.  Ccmbbbland. 

When  resign  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense, 
it  is  not  so  complete  a  giving  up  of  one's 
self  as  abandonnietU. 

These  three  leading  desires  for  honors,  knowl- 
edge,  and  pleasures,  constitute,  as  may  be,  three 
Cactions,  and  those  whom  we  compliment  witti 
the  name  of  philosophers  have  really  done  noth- 
ing else  but  resigned  themselves  to  one  uf  fhese 
three.  Kbmmktt.    Pascals  Ttioughts. 

TO  ABASE,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE,  DIS- 
GRACE,  DEBASE. 

To  ABASE  expresses  the  strongest  de- 
gree of  self-humiliation ;  like  the  French 
abaisser^  it  signifies  Uterally  to  bring  down 
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or  make  low,  which  is  compounded  of  the 
iatensiTe  syllable  a  or  ad^  and  baiitaer,  from 
has,  low,  in  Latin  basiSj  the  base,  which  is 
the  lowest  part  of  a  column.  It  is  at 
present  used  principally  in  the  Scripture 
language,  or  in  a  metaphorical  style,  to 
imply  the  laying  aside  all  the  high  pre- 
tensions which  distinguish  us  from  our 
fellow -creatures  —  the  descending  to  a 
state  comparatively  low  and  mean.  To 
HUMBLE,  in  French  kumUier,  from  the 
Latin  humilU,  humble,  and  kmim^  the 
ground,  naturally  marks  a  prostration  to 
the  ground,  and  figuratively  a  lowering 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  According 
to  the  principles  of  Christianity  whoev- 
er ohaikh  himself  shall  be  exalted,  and 
according  to  the  same  principles  whoev- 
er reflects  on  his  own  littleness  and  un- 
vorthinesfl  will  daily  htunhU  himself  be- 
fore bis  Maker.  The  abasement  consists 
in  the  greatest  possible  dejection  of  spir- 
it which,  if  marked  by  an  outward  act, 
vill  lead  to  the  utmost  prostration  of  the 
body;  hunhUng^  in  comparison  with  abase- 
tnent,  is  an  ordinary  sentiment  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  ordinary  way. 

Absorbed  in  that  Immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abaMct,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee. 

COWPEB. 

My  sod  is  jttstly  humbled  In  the  dust.      Rows. 

Abase  and  humble  have  regard  to  per- 
»m8  considered  absolutely,  degrade  and 
dmfraee  to  their  relative  situation.  To 
DEGRADE  («.  To  digparage)  signifies  to 
lower  in  the  estimation  of  others.  It 
supposes  a  state  of  elevation  either  in 
outward  circumstances  or  in  public  opin- 
wn.  To  DISGRACE,  compounded  of  the 
privative  <fe»  and  grace^  or  favor,  prop- 
erly impUes  to  put  out  of  favor,  which 
is  always  attended  with  circmnstances  of 
more  or  less  ignominy.  To  abase  and 
humble  one's  self  may  be  meritorious 
acta  as  suited  to  the  infirmity  and  falli- 
hility  of  human  nature,  but  to  degrade  or 
<%«!«  one's  self  is  always  a  culpable 
act  The  penitent  man  hmnbles  himself, 
the  contrite  man  abases  himself,  the  man 
ot  rank  degrades  himself  by  a  too  famil- 
iar deportment  with  his  inferiors,  he  dis- 
9races  himself  by  his  vices.  The  great 
and  good  man  may  also  be  abased  and 
humbled  without  bemg  degraded  or  dis- 
roeed;  his  glory  follows  him  m  his 


abasement  or  humiliation^  his  greatness 
protects  him  from  degradation^  and  his 
virtue  shields  him  from  disgrace, 

Tis  iminortallty,  'tis  that  alone 

Amidst  life's  pains,  abasenients^  emptiness, 

The  soul  can  comfort.  Yocko. 

If  the  mind  be  cnr1)ed  and  humbled  too  much 
in  children ;  if  their  spirits  \»  abased  and  bro- 
Icen  much  by  too  strict  a  hand  over  them,  they 
lose  all  their  rigor  and  industry.  Lockx. 

To  degrade  has  most  regard  to  the  ex- 
ternal rank  and  condition,  disgrace  to  the 
moral  estimation  and  character.  What- 
ever is  low  and  mean  is  degrading  for 
those  who  are  not  of  mean  condition; 
whatever  is  immoral  is  disgraceful  to  all, 
but  most  so  to  those  who  ought  to  know 
better.  It  is  degrading  to  a  nobleman  to 
associate  with  prize-fighters  and  jockeys, 
it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to  countenance  a 
violation  of  the  laws  which  he  is  bound 
to  protect.  The  higher  the  rank  of  the 
individual,  the  greater  is  his  d^adation; 
the  higher  his  previous  character,  or  the 
more  sacred  his  office,  the  greater  his 
disgi'ace  if  he  act  inconsistent  with  its 
duties. 

So  deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  our  nat- 
ures, that  whereas  before  we  were  the  image  of 
God,  we  now  only  retain  the  image  of  men. 

SODTH. 

lie  that  walketh  uprightly,  Ls  secure  as  to  his 
honor  and  credit ;  he  is  sure  not  to  come  off  dis- 
gracefully either  at  home  in  his  own  approba- 
tion, or  abroad  in  the  estimation  of  men. 

Barbow. 

Persons  may  sometimes  be  degraded 
and  disgreuxd  at  the  will  of  others,  but 
with  a  similar  distinction  of  the  words. 
He  who  is  not  treated  with  the  outward 
honor  and  respect  he  deserves  is  de- 
graded; he  who  is  not  regarded  with  the 
same  kindness  as  before  is  disgraced. 

When  a  hero  Is  to  be  palled  down  and  de- 
graded^ it  is  best  done  in  doggerel.       Addison. 

Philips  died  honored  and  lamented  before  any 
part  of  his  reputation  lud  withered,  and  before 
his  patron  St  John  had  disgraced  him. 

JODNSON. 

These  terms  may  be  employed  with  a 
similar  distinction  in  regard  to  things,  and 
in  that  case  they  are  comparable  with 
debase.  To  DEBASE,  from  the  intensive 
syllable  de  and  base^  signifying  to  make 
base^  is  applied  to  whatever  may  lose  its 
purity  or  excellence. 
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AH  higher  knowledge,  iu  her  presence,  falls 
Degnided.  Milton. 

And  where  the  vales  with  yiolets  once  were 

crown'd. 
Now  knotty  barrs  and  thorns  disgrac*  the 

ground. 
The  great  roasters  of  composition  know  very 
well  that  many  an  elegant  word  becomes  im- 
proper for  a  poet  or  an  orator  when  It  has  been 
debased  by  common  use.  Addibok. 

TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFrSB. 

ABASH  is  an  intensive  of  abase,  signi- 
fying to  abase  thoroughly  in  spirit.  CON- 
FOUND and  CONFUSE  are  derived  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  Latin  verb 
eonfwido  and  its  participle  confustta.  Con- 
futuio  is  compounded  of  wn  and  fundo, 
to  pour  together.  To  confound  and  con- 
fjise  then  signify  properly  to  melt  togeth- 
er or  into  one  mass  what  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinct ;  and  figurutively,  as  it  is  here  tak- 
en, to  derange  the  thoughts  in  such  man- 
ner as  that  they  seem  melted  together. 

Ahofth  expresses  more  than  confound^ 
and  confound  more  than  confitse.  Abash 
has  regard  to  the  spirit  which  is  greatly 
abased  and  lowered,  confound  has  regard 
to  the  faculties  which  are  benumbed  and 
crippled ;  confuse  has  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings and  ideas  which  are  deranged  and 
perplexed.  The  haughty  man  is  abashed 
when  he  is  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  oth- 
ers ;  the  wicked  roan  is  confounded  when 
his  villany  is  suddenly  detected ;  a  mod- 
est person  may  be  confused  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  superiors. 

If  Pet<»r  was  so  abashed  when  Christ  jrave 
him  a  look  after  his  denial ;  if  there  was  so  much 
dread  in  his  looks  when  he  was  a  prisoner;  bow 
much  greater  will  it  be  when  he  sits  as  a  Jud^e  ? 

South. 
Alas  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 
And  'tis  not  done :  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us  I  SuArsp£AaE. 

Alas  1  I  ne  have  no  language  to  tell 

The  effecte,  ne  the  torment  of  min  hell ; 

Min  herte  may,  min  harmes  not  bewrey 

I  am  so  confuse^  that  I  cannot  say.      Chauces. 

Abash  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ; 
neither  the  sconi  of  fools,  nor  the  taunts 
of  the  oppressor,  will  abash  him  who  has 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
and  man.  To  be  confounded  is  not  al- 
ways the  consequence  of  guilt :  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance  are  liable  to  be  con- 
founded by  extraordinary  phenomena; 
and  Providence  someUroes  thinks  fit  to 
confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by 


signs  and  wonders,  far  above  the  reach 
of  human  comprehension.  Confusion  is 
at  the  best  an  infirmity  more  or  less  ex- 
cusable according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause :  a  steady  mind  and  a  clear  head 
are  not  easily  confused;  but  persons  of 
quick  sensibility  cannot  always  preserve 
a  perfect  collection  of  thought  in  trying 
situations ;  and  those  who  have  any  con- 
sciousness of  guilty  and  are  not  very  hard- 
ened, will  be  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
by  close  interrogatories. 

They  heard  and  were  abash'd,  and  npthey  sprung 
Upon  the  wing :  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 
Kouse,aud  besUr  themselves  ere  well  awake. 

Hilton. 

Whereat  amaz'd.as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  Jewel  in  the  flood, 

Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wauderers  often  are, 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood. 

Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 

Shakspbaxk. 

Tlie  various  evils  of  disease  and  poverty,  pain 
and  sorrow,  are  fre4]uently  derived  flrom  others  ; 
but  shame  and  confusion  are  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  ourselves,  and  to  be  incurred  only  by 
the  misconduct  which  they  furnish. 

HaWK£8WOETII. 

TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIHINISH ,  DE- 
CREASE. 

ABATE,  from  the  French  abaUre,  sig. 
nificd  originally  to  beat  down,  in  the  ac- 
tive sense ;  to  come  down,  in  the  neuter 
sense.  DIMINISH,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  minisKt  from  the  Latin  dimmuo^ 
and  minuo,  to  lessen,  and  tninuSy  less,  ex- 
presses, like  the  verb  LESSEN,  the  sense 
of  either  making  less  or  becoming  less. 
DECREASE  is  compounded  of  the  priva- 
tive de  and  crease^  in  Latin  erescOy  to  grow, 
signifying  to  grow  less. 

Abate,  lessen,  and  diminish,  agree  in  the 
sense  of  becoming  less  and  of  making 
less ;  decrease  implies  only  becoming  less. 
Abate  respects  only  vigor  of  action,  and 
applies  to  that  which  is  strong  or  violent, 
as  a  fever  abates,  pain,  anger,  etc.,  abates  ; 
lessen  and  diminish  are  applied  to  size, 
quantity,  and  number,  but  lessen  is  much 
scldomer  used  intransitively  than  dimin- 
inh;  things  are  rarely  said  to  lessen  of 
themselves,  but  to  diminisfi.  The  passion 
of  an  angry  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
abate  before  any  appeal  is  made  to  his 
understanding.  Objects  apparently  di* 
minish  as  they  recede  from  the  view. 
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My  wonder  abated y  when,  upon  looking  nroiind 
me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to  three  sirens 
clorhed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished  1^  tlic 
sames  of  Sloch,  Ignorance,  and  Fleasure. 

Addison. 

Casaini  allows,  I  think,  ten  French  toiaes  of  el- 
evution  for  every  line  of  mercury,  adding  one  foot 
ro  each  ten,  two  to  the  second,  three  to  the  third, 
mnd  so  m :  bat  surely  the  weight  of  the  air  di- 
mtittisksB  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

BSTSONB. 

Abatty  transitively  taken,  signifies  to 
bring  down,  t.  e^  to  make  less  in  height 
or  degree  by  means  of  force  or  a  {uirtio- 
ular  dfort,  as  to  abate  pride  or  to  abate 
misery ;  l^aen,  and  dwUnieh^  the  former 
in  the  familiar,  the  latter  in  the  grave 
style,  signify  to  make  less  in  quantity  or 
magnitude  by  an  ordinary  process,  as  the 
size  of  a  room  is  lenened,  the  credit  of  a 
person  is  dimtnighed.  We  may  leaten  the 
number  of  our  evils  by  not  dwelling  upon 
them;  nothing  dtminkhea  the  lustre  of 
great  deeds  more  than  cruelty. 

Tally  was  the  first  who  observed  that  friend- 
9iup  improves  happiness  and  abates  misery. 

Addison. 
He  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil ; 
The  pleasure  leeitened  the  attending  toil. 

Addison. 


of  the  giver,  his  not  ezaeting  se- 
curity, nor  expressing  conditions  of  return,  doth 
not  diminieh,  but  rather  increase  the  debt. 

BAaaow. 

To  decrease  is  to  fall  off ;  a  retreating 
army  will  deereate  rapidly  when,  exposed 
to  all  the  privations  and  hardships  attend- 
ant on  forced  marches,  it  is  compelled  to 
fight  for  its  safety ;  some  things  deet'ease 
ik>  gradually  that  it  is  some  time  before 
ihey  are  observed  to  be  diminUhed, 

Tbeae  leaks  shall  then  decreaee;  the  sails  onoe 

more 
Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore. 

Falconeb. 

The  decrease  is  the  process,  the  dimi- 
nution is  the  result ;  as  a  decreaee  in  the 
taxes  causes  n.  dtnUmitian  in  the  revenue. 
The  term  decreaee  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  material  objects  which  can  grow  less, 
diminution  is  applicable  to  objects  gen- 
erally which  may  become  or  be  actually 
less  from  any  cause. 

If  thts  spring  had  its  origin  from  rain  and  va- 
ftor,  Uiere  would  be  an  increase  and  decreaee  of 
the  one  as  there  should  happen  to  be  of  the  other. 

DaaHAM. 

If  Farthenissa  can  now  possess  her  own  mind^ 
HTul  think  as  little  of  her  beauty  as  she  ought  to 
iiave  done  when  she  bad  it,  there  will  be  no  great 
iiiminution  of  her  oharros.  Huobbs. 

r 


ABETTOR,  ACCESSARY,  ACCOMPUCE. 

ABETTOR,  or  one  that  abets,  gives 
aid  and  encouragement  by  counsel,  prom- 
ises, or  rewards.  An  ACCESSARY,  or 
one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active, 
though  subordinate  part  An  ACCOM- 
PLICE, from  the  word  accompliek,  ira> 
plies  the  principal  in  any  plot,  who  takes 
a  leading  part  and  brings  it  to  perfec- 
tion. Abettors  propose,  accessaries  assist, 
(xccomplices  execute.  The  abettor  and  ae- 
cessari^  or  the  abettor  and  accomplice^  may 
be  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  not  so 
the  accessarif  and  aeeomplice.  In  every 
deep-laid  scheme  there  must  be  abettors 
to  set  it  on  foot,  accessaries  to  co-operate, 
and  accomplices  to  put  it  into  execution : 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  there  were  many 
secret  abettors^  some  noblemen  who  were 
accessaries,  and  Guy  Fawkes  the  principal 
accomplice. 

I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cniel  treat- 
ments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them. 
How  many  men  of  honor  are  exposed  to  public 
obloquy  and  reproach  I  Those,  therefore,  who 
are  either  the  Instruments  or  aheitors  in  such 
infernal  dealings  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
persons  who  make  use  of  religion  to  support 
their  cause,  not  their  cause  to  promote  religion. 

Addison. 

Why  are  the  French  obliged  to  lend  us  a  pnrt 
of  their  tongtie  befinre  we  can  know  they  are 
conquered?  Tliey  must  be  made  aceeeeariee 
to  their  own  disgrace ;  as  the  Britons  were  ibr- 
merly  so  artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of 
the  Roman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it 
up  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  their  own  defeat  celebrated  on  the 
stage.  Addison. 

Either  he  picks  a  purse,  or  robs  a  house, 
Or  is  aeeomplice  with  some  knavish  gang. 

Cumberland. 

Aeeomplice^  like  the  other  terms,  may 
be  applied  to  other  objects  besides  crim- 
inal offences. 

Parliament  cannot  with  any  great  propriety 
punish  others  for  that  in  which  &ey  themselves 
have  been  accomplices.  Bi'uke. 

TO  ABHOR;  DETEST,  ABOMINATE, 
LOATHE. 

Thbsb  terms  equally  denote  a  senti- 
ment of  aversion.  ABHOR,  in  Latin 
abhorreOy  compounded  of  ab,  from,  and 
horreOy  to  stiffen  with  horror,  signifies 
to  start  from  with  a  strong  emotion  of 
horror.    DOTEST,  in  Latin  deteetor,  com- 
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pounded  of  de,  from  or  against,  and  Us- 
ior^  to  bear  witness,  signifies  to  condemn 
with  indignation.  ABOMINATE,  in  Lat- 
in  abomifuUuSj  participle  of  abominoTy 
compounded  of  a6,  from  or  against,  and 
ominor^  to  wish  ill-luck,  signifies  to  hold 
in  religious  abhorrence,  to  detest  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  LOATHE,  in 
Saxon  laiheny  may  possibly  be  a  variation 
of  load,  in  the  sense  of  overload,  because 
it  expresses  the  nausea  which  commonly 
attends  an  overloaded  stomach. 

What  we  abhor  is  repugnant  to  our 
moral  feelings ;  what  we  del&t  is  opposed 
to  our  moral  principles ;  what  we  abom^ 
inate  does  violence  to  our  religious  and 
moral  sentiments ;  what  wc  loame  offends 
our  physical  taste.  We  abhor  what  is 
base  and  ungenerous,  we  detest  hypocri- 
:»y;  we  abominate  profanation  and  open 
impiety ;  we  loat^u  food  when  we  are  sick. 

The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most.    Cowpeb. 

This  thirst  of  kindred  blood  niy  sons  detest. 

Datden. 

The  passion  that  is  excited  in  the  fable  of  the 
side  kite  is  terror,  the  object  of  which  is  the  de> 
spair  of  him  who  peix^ives  himself  to  bo  dying, 
and  lias  reason  to  fear  that  his  very  prayer  is  an 
abomination.  Hawkbbwobth. 

No  costly  lords  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal. 

GOLDSHITH. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  loathe  is  a 
.<^trong  figure  of  speech  to  mark  the  ab- 
horrence and  disgust  which  the  sight  or 
thought  of  offensive  objects  produce. 

Revolving  in  his  mind  the  stem  command, 
lie  longs  to  fly,  and  loathes  the  charming  land. 

Dbtden. 

TO  ABIDE,  SOJOURN,  DWELL,  LIVE, 
RESIDE,  INHABIT. 

ABIDE,  in  Saxon  abitan^  old  German 
■leiien^  comes  from  the  Arabic  or  Per- 
sian but  or  bity  to  pass  the  night,  that  is, 
to  make  a  partial  stay.  SOJOURN,  in 
French  sijoumer^  from  sub  and  diumuSy 
in  the  daytune,  signifies  to  pass  the  day, 
that  is,  a  certain  portion  of  one's  time, 
in  a  place.  DWELL,  from  the  Danish 
dwdffCTy  to  abide,  and  the  Saxon  dwcliariy 
Dutch  dwaleriy  to  wander,  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  movable  habitation,  such  as  was  the 
practice  of  living  formerly  in  tents.  At 
present  it  implies  a  stay  in  a  place  by 
way  of  residence,  which  is  expressed  in 
commoK  discourse  by  the  word  LIVE, 


for  passing  one's  life.  RESIDE,  from 
the  Latin  re  and  ddeo^  to  sit  down,  con- 
veys the  full  idea  of  a  settlement.  IK- 
HABIT,  from  the  Latin  habitOy  a  frequen- 
tative of  habeOy  signifies  to  have  or  occu- 
py for  a  permanency. 

The  length  of  stay  implied  in  these 
terms  is  marked  by  a  certain  gradation. 
Abide  denotes  the  shortest  stay;  to  «o- 
joum  is  of  longer  continuance;  dw^ 
comprehends  the  idea  of  perpetuity  in 
a  given  place,  but  reside  and  inhabit  arc 
partial  and  local — we  dwell  only  in  one 
spot,  but  we  may  reside  at  or  inhabit 
many  places.  These  words  have  like- 
wise a  reference  to  the  state  of  society. 
Abide  and  sojourn  relate  more  properly 
to  the  wandering  habits  of  men  in  a 
primitive  state  of  society.  i>ioe//,  as  im- 
plying a  stay  under  a  cover,  is  universal 
in  its  application ;  for  we  may  dwell  ei- 
ther in  a  palace,  a  house,  a  cottage,  or 
any  shelter.  lAveyresidey  and  inhabtty  arc 
confined  to  a  civilized  state  of  society ; 
the  former  applying  to  the  abodes  of  the 
inferior  orders,  the  latter  to  those  of  the 
higher  classes.  The  word  inluxbit  is  nev- 
er used  but  in  connection  with  the  place 
inhabited. 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  other,  so- 
journed in  a  country,  and  dwelt  in  tents. 
The  angels  <ibode  with  Lot  that  night; 
Abram  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
the  Israelites  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
Savages  either  dicell  in  the  cavities  which 
nature  has  formed  for  them,  or  in  some 
rude  structure  erected  for  a  temporary 
purpose;  but  as  men  increase  in  culti- 
vation they  build  places  for  themselves 
which  they  can  inJiabit:  the  poor  have 
their  cottages  in  which  they  can  live;  the 
wealthy  provide  themselves  with  superb 
buildings  in  which  they  reside. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  of  man's  abode  on 
earth,  the  discipline  must  never  be  relaxed  of 
g:uarding  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  pas- 
sion. Blair. 

By  the  Ismelites'  sojourning  in  Egypt,  God 
made  way  for  their  bondage  there,  and  their 
bondage  for  a  glorious  deliverance  through  those 
prodigious  manifestations  of  the  Divine  power. 

South. 

Hence  from  my  sight  I    Thy  fkther  cannot  bear 

thee; 
Fly  with  thy  infamy  to  some  dark  cell. 
Where,  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night. 
Mourning,  misfortunes,  cares,  and  angnish  dwfll 

}lAaamazn, 
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Bdng  obliged  to  remOTc  mj  hahitatiim^  I  was 
led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a  convenieiit  house  in 
the  street  where  the  nobility  reside.     Jobkson. 

By  good  company,  in  the  place  which  I  have 
tbe  misfortune  to  inkaMt^yre  understand  notal- 
vajs  those  from  whom  good  can  be  learned. 

JounaoN. 

ABIUTY,  CAPACrry. 

ABILITY,  in  French  habilite,  Latin 
habilitMy  comes  from  aJble^  habile^  habilia^ 
and  habeo^  to  have,  because  possession 
and  power  are  inseparable.  CAPACI- 
TY, in  French  capacUS^  Latin  capacUtu^ 
from  capax  and  capio,  to  receive,  marks 
the  abstract  quality  of  being  able  to  re- 
ceive or  hold. 

Ability  is  to  capacity  as  the  genus  to 
ih?  species.  Ability  comprehends  the 
power  of  doing  in  general,  without  spec- 
ifying the  quality  or  degree ;  capacity  is 
a  particular  kind  of  abiiiiy.  Ability  may 
be  either  physical  or  mental;  capacity, 
when  said  of  persons,  is  mental  only. 
Abiiiiy  respects  action,  capacity  respects 
thought.  Ability  always  supposes  some- 
thing able  to  be  done ;  capacity  is  a  men- 
tal endowment,  and  always  supposes  some- 
thing ready  to  receive  or  hold. 

Itichea  are  of  no  use  if  sickness  take  from  us 
the  ability  of  enjoying  them.  Swift. 

In  what  I  have  done  I  have  rather  given  a 
proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire  than  of  my 
ability  to  do  him  (Shakspeare)  justice.       Pops. 

Tlie  ottJect  is  too  big  for  our  capacity  when 
we  voald  comprehend  the  circumference  of  a 
▼orld-  Addison. 

Ability  is  nowise  limited  in  its  ex- 
tent; it  may  be  small  or  great:  rapacity 
of  itself  always  implies  a  positive  and 
saperior  d^ree  of  power,  although  it 
may  be  modified  by  epithets  to  denote 
different  degrees ;  a  boy  of  capacity  will 
have  the  advantage  over  his  school-fel- 
lows, particularly  if  he  be  classed  with 
those  of  a  dull  capacity. 

St.  Fftul  reqnireth  learning  in  presbyters,  yea 
snch  learning  as  doth  enable  them  to  exhort  in 
doctrine  which  is  sound,  and  disprove  them  that 
ffainsay  it;  what  measure  of  abUity  in  snch 
things  shall  serve  to  make  men  capable  of  that 
kind  of  office,  he  doth  not  determine.      HooKsa. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon's  capacity  seemed  to  have 
grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books  before. 

Hughes. 

AbiliHe^  when  used  in  the  plural  only, 
ifl  confined  to  the  signification  of  mental 
endowments,  and  comprehends  the  opera- 


tions of  thought  in  general ;  capacity,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  peculiar  endow- 
ment, that  enlargement  of  understand- 
ing, that  exalts  the  possessor  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Many  men  have  the 
abilitieg  for  managing  the  concerns  of 
others,  who  would  not  have  the  capacity 
for  conducting  a  concern  of  their  own. 
We  should  not  judge  highly  of  that  man's 
abilities  who  could  only  mar  the  plans  of 
others,  but  had  no  ccqxicity  for  conceiving 
and  proposing  anything  better  in  their 
stead. 

I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  Into  a 
school  of  rhetoric  where  men  rise  to  display 
their  abilities  rather  than  to  deliberate. 

SiB  W.  Jones. 
An  heroic  poem  requires  the  accomplishment 
of  some  great  undertaking  which  requires  the 
duty  of  a  soldier  and  the  capacity  of  a  general. 

Dbxden. 

ABIUTY,  FACULTY,  TALENT. 

These  terms  all  agree  in  denoting  a 
power.  ABILITY  is,  as  m  the  preced- 
ing case,  the  general  term.  FACULTY, 
in  Latin  facultaa,  changed  from  facilitas 
and  /ado,  to  do,  signifying  doableness,  or 
an  ability  to  do ;  and  TALENT,  in  Latin 
talerUum,  a  Greek  coin  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  and  employed  figu- 
ratively for  a  gift,  possession,  or  power — 
denote  definite  kinds  of  power. 

Ability  relates  to  human  power  gener- 
ally, by  which  a  man  is  enabled  tq  act ; 
it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with 
times,  persons, and  circumstances;  health, 
strength,  and  fortune  are  abilitiea ;  facul- 
ty is  a  gift  of  nature  directed  to  a  certain 
end,  and  following  a  certain  rule.  An 
ability  may  be  acquired,  and  consequent- 
ly is  properly  applied  to  individuals,  an 
ability  to  speak  extempore  or  an  ability 
to  write;  but  a  faculty  belongs  to  the 
species,  as  &  faculty  of  speech,  or  of  hear- 
ing, etc. 

Abiiiiy  to  teach  by  sermons  is  a  grace  which 
God  doth  bestow  on  them  whom  he  maketh  suf- 
ficient for  ttie  commendable  discharge  of  their 
daty.  Hooker. 

No  fruit  our  palate  courts,  or  flower  our  smell, 
But  on  its  fragrant  bosom  nations  dwell, 
All  form*d  with  proper /acuities  to  share 
The  daily  bounties  of  their  Maker's  care. 

Jennings. 

Ability  being  in  general  the  power  of 
doing,  may  be  applied  in  its  unqualified 
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sense  to  the  whole  species,  without  way 
distinction. 

Human  ahilUy  is  an  uiieqnal  match  for  the 
Tioient  and  unforeseen  vicissitudes  of  the  world. 

Blair. 

Faculty  is  always  taken  in  a  restricted 
sense,  although  applied  to  the  species. 

The  r\ta.]/acuUy  is  that  by  which  life  is  pre- 
served, and  the  ordinary  functions  of  speecli  are 
preserved ;  the  animal  faculty  is  wliat  conducts 
the  operattons  of  the  mind.  Quimcy. 

Faculty  and  talent  are  both  gifts  of  nat- 
ure, but  A  faculty  is  supposed  to  be  given 
in  an  equal  degree  to  all,  a  talent  in  an 
unequal  degree;  as  the  faculty  of  seeing, 
the  tcUent  of  mimicry,  the  talent  for  mu- 
sic :  a  faculty  may  be  impaired  by  age, 
disease,  or  other  circumstances ;  a  talent 
is  improved  by  exercise. 

Renaon  is  a  noble  faeuliy^  and,  when  kept 
within  its  proper  sphere,  and  applied  to  usiefUl 
punM).)es,  proves  a  meant  of  exalting  human 
creatui'es  almost  to  the  rank  of  superior  beings. 

Beattus. 

*Tls  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 


With  wind  and  noise. 


Drtden. 


As  all  these  terms  may  be  applied  to 
different  objects,  they  are  aptly  enough 
used  in  the  plural  to  denote  so  many  dis- 
tinct powers :  abilitiea  denote  all  our  pow- 
ers generally,  corporeal  and  mental,  but 
more  especially  the  latter ;  factdtiea  relate 
to  the  ordinary  powers  of  body  and  mind, 
as  when  we  speak  of  a  person^s  retain- 
ing or  losing  his  facilities ;  talents  relate 
to  the  particular  gifts  or  powers  which 
may  serve  a  beneficial  purpose,  as  to  em- 
ploy one's  talentu  usefully. 

Amidst  the  agitations  of  popular  government, 
occi»ions  will  sometimes  be  afforded  for  eminent 
abilitieit  to  break  forth  with  peculiar  lustre. 

Blair. 

It  may  be  observed  that  young  ])er8ons  little 
acquainted  with  the  world,  and  who  have  not 
been  used  to  approach  men  in  power,  arc  com- 
monly stnick  with  an  awe  which  takes  away  the 
flpee  use  o(  their  faculties.  hcRk^. 

Weakness  of  counsels,  fluctuation  of  opinion, 
and  deficiency  of  spirit  marked  his  administra- 
tion during  an  inglorious  period  of  sixteen  years, 
from  which  England  did  not  recover  until  the 
mediocrity  of  his  ministerial  talents  was  control- 
led by  the  ascendency  of  Pitt  Coxb. 


any  qualification.     DEXTERITY,  from 

dexter^  the  right  hand,  signifying  me- 
chanical or  manual  facility;  and  AD- 
DRESS, signifying  a  mode  of  addrcBs^  are 
particular  terms.  Ability  may  be  used  to 
denote  any  degree,  as  to  do  according 
to  the  best  of  one's  ability;  and  it  may 
be  qualified  to  denote  a  small  degree  of 
ability. 

It  is  not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small 
nhility  to  extend  tlietr  operations  »o  Ikr  as  to  be 
much  ifelt  among  numbers.  Cowpkb. 

Dexterity  and  address  are  positive  de- 
grees of  ahility. 

It  is  often  observed  that  the  race  is  won  as 
much  by  the  deeeterity  of  the  rider  as  by  the 
vigor  and  fleetness  of  the  animal. 

Eaju.  op  Batb. 

I  could  produce  innumerable  instances,  from 
my  own  observation,  of  events  imputed  to  the 
profound  skill  and  address  of  a  minister  which 
in  reality  were  either  mere  effects  of  negligence, 
weakness,  humor,  or  pride,  or  at  best  the  natural 
course  of  things  left  to  themselves.  Swift. 

Ability  is,  however,  frequently  taken  in 
a  restricted  sense  for  a  positive  degree 
of  ability,  which  brings  it  still  nearer  to 
the  two  other  terms,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  the  application ;  ability  in  this 
case  refers  to  intellectual  endowment 
generally,  dexterity  relates  to  a  particular 
power  or  facility  of  executing,  and  ad- 
dress  to  a  particular  mode  or  manner  of 
addressing  one's  self  on  particular  occa- 
sions. Ability  shows  itself  in  the  most 
important  transactions,  and  the  general 
conduct  in  the  highest  stations,  as  a  min- 
ister of  state  displays  his  ability;  dexteri- 
ty and  address  are  employed  occasional- 
i  ly,  the  former  in  removing  diflSculties  and 
escaping  dangers,  the  latter  in  improving 
advantages  and  accommodating  tempers ; 
the  former  in  directing  the  course  of 
things,  the  latter  in  managing  of  men. 

The  ahilUy  displayed  by  the  commander  was 
only  equalled  by  the  valor  and  adroitness  of  the 
seamen.  Clarke. 

His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was 
turned  rather  into  a  dearUrity  to  deliver  himself 
from  dangers  when  they  pressed  him,  than  into 
a  providence  to  prevent  and  remove  them  afiir 
off.  Bacom. 


ABIUTY,  DEXTERITY,  ADDRESS. 


It  was  no  sooner  dark,  than  she  eonvej'ed  into 

^  his  room  a  young  maid  of  no  disagreeable  flimre, 

A  nrr  ttv    \a    aa    iw^/^.^    ^Ka^...^.i  /..   I  >»'I»o  was  one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not  want 

.Ar^^i^^   )*\**    '^'°*^®    ot'Served  (t».  I  „,,^,.^„  to  impn»ve  the  opportunity  for  the  ad- 

AbtlUy,  Capacity),  a  general  term,  without    vancement  of  her  fortune.  Spsctaiob. 
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ABLE,  CAPABLE,  CAPACIOUS. 

These  epithets,  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding abstract  nouns  are  derived,  have 
distinctions  peculiar  to  themselves.  Able 
and  ccpable  are  applied  to  ordinary  ac- 
tions, but  not  always  indifferently,  the 
one  for  the  other:  able  is  said  of  the 
abilities  generally,  as  a  child  is  able  or 
Dot  able  to  walk ;  capable  is  said  of  one^s 
ability  to  do  particular  things,  as  to  be 
eapabie  of  performing  a  great  journey. 
Ahie  is  said  of  that  which  one  can  do,  as 
to  be  able  to  write  or  read ;  ccepabU  is  said 
of  that  which  either  a  person  or  a  thing 
can  take,  receive,  or  hold ;  a  person  is 
capable  of  an  office,  or  capable  of  great 
things;  a  thing  is  capable  of  improve- 
menL 

Whom  finre  before  did  march,  a  goodly  band 
Of  tall  yonng  men,  all  ahU  armes  to  Bonml. 

Spenser. 

Mtiliat  measure  of  ability  in  sneh  things  shall 
»rre  to  make  men  capable  of  tliatkind  ofoffloe, 
he  lioth  not  determine.  Hooker. 

AbU  may  be  added  to  a  noun  by  way 
of  epithet,  when  it  denotes  a  positive  de- 
l?ree  of  ability,  as  an  able  commander,  an 
able  financier. 

I  look  npon  an  abU  statesman  ont  of  business 
like  a  huge  whale,  that  will  endeavor  to  over- 
torn  the  ahtp  unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play 
with,  Tatler. 

Capable  may  be  used  absolutely  to  ex- 
press a  mental  power. 

Look  70a  how  pale  he  glares  I 
His  fcrm  and  ca  use  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  eaimble.  SaiKSPKARB. 

Capable  and  capacioitSy  though  derived 
from  the  same  verb  ecqno,  to  take  or  re- 
ceive, are  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  respect  to  the  powers  or  properties  of 
the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied, 
«"/wWe  being  said  of  powera  generally, 
f^faeitnts  only  of  the  property  of  having 
amplitttde  of  space,  or  a  power  to  take  in 
or  comprehend ;  as  men  are  capable  of 
thought  or  reason,  of  life  or,  death,  etc. ; 
a  hall  may  be  said  to  be  eapacionSy  or, 
figuratively,  a  man  has  a  capacimu  mind. 

»■«  tioVenee  thon  fear^st  not,  being  snch 

A4  we,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain .      MiLxoit . 

ir  heaven  to  men  sudi  mighty  thoughts  would 
-,   <5i^e, 

Jtat  breast  bnt  thine  capacious  to  receive 
The  van  infusion  ?  Cowli:t. 


TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  RETRACT,  RE- 
VOKE, RECALL. 

ABJURE,  in  Latin  abjuro^  is  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  ab  and  juro,  to 
swear,  signifying  to  swear  to  the  contra- 
ry, or  give  up  with  an  oath.  RECANT, 
in  Latin  recatUo^  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  re  and  cantOy  to  sing  or  declare, 
signifying  to  unsay,  to  contradict  bv  u 
counter  declaration.  RETRACT,  in  Lat- 
in reiracttis,  participle  of  retraho^  is  com- 
pounded of  re,  back,  and  traho,  to  draw, 
signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been 
let  go.  REVOKE  and  RECALL  have 
the  saro3  original  sense  as  recant,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  word  call, 
which  is  expressed  also  by  vokCy  or  iu 
Latin  voco,  implies  an  action  more  suit- 
ed to  a  multitude  than  the  word  canto,  to 
sing,  which  may  pass  in  solitude.  We 
abjure  a  religion,  we  recant  a  doctrine, 
we  retract  a  promise,  we  revoke  a  com- 
mand, we  reccUl  an  expression. 

What  has  been  solemnly  professed  is 
renounced  by  abjuration  ;  what  has  been 
publicly  maintained  as  a  settled  point  of 
belief  is  as  publicly  given  up  by  recant' 
ing ;  what  has  been  pledged  so  as  to 
gain  credit  is  contradicted  by  retractitiff  ; 
what  has  been  pronounced  by  an  act  of 
authority  is  rendered  null  by  revocation  ; 
what  has  been  misspoken  through  inad- 
vertence or  mistake  is  rectified  by  recall- 
ing  the  words. 

Although  Archbishop  Cranmer  recant- 
ed the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  yet 
he  soon  after  recalled  his  words,  and  died 
boldly  for  his  faith.  Henry  IV.  of  Franco 
abjured  Calvinism,  but  he  did  not  retraii 
the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Calvinists  of  his  protection.  Louis  XIV. 
drove  many  of  his  best  subjects  from 
France  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nante:*. 
Interest  but  too  often  leads  men  to  abjure 
their  faith ;  the  fear  of  shame  or  punish- 
ment leads  them  to  recant  their  opinions ; 
the  want  of  principle  dictates  the  retract- 
ing of  one^s  promise;  reasons  of  state 
occasion  the  revoking  of  decrees ;  a  love 
of  precision  commonly  induces  a  speaker 
or  writer  to  recall  a  false  expression. 

The  pontiff  saw  Britannia's  golden  fleece, 
Once  all  his  own,  invest  her  worthier  sons ! 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plnins, 
I  Yellow  with  grain,  <i6/ur«  his  hatefiti  sway. 

SBB3f8TON& 
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A  false  satire  ought  to  be  reeatUed  for  the 
sake  of  him  whose  reputation  may  be  iiijured. 

Johnson. 

When  any  scholar  will  convince  roe  that  these 
were  ftitile  and  malicious  tales  against  Socrates, 
I  will  retract  all  credit  in  them,  and  thank  him 
for  the  conviction.  C(:mbkrland. 

Whftt  reason  is  there,  but  that  those  grants  and 
privileges  should  be  revoked^  or  reduced  to  tlieir 
first  intention  ?  Spensmr. 

That  society  hath  before  consented,  without  r&- 
Taking  the  same  after.  UooKsa. 

*Tis  done,  and  since  His  done  'tis  past  recall. 
And  since  'tis  past  recall  must  be  forgotten. 

Pbtdbn. 

TO  ABOLISH^  ABROGATE,  REPEAL,  RE- 
VOKE, ANNUL,  CANCEL. 

ABOLISH,  in  French  aboUr,  Latin  ab- 
oleo^  is  compounded  of  ab  and  oleo^  to  lose 
the  smell,  signifying  to  lose  every  trace 
of  fonner  existence.  ABROGATE,  in 
French  abrogeTy  Latin  ahrogahis^  partici- 
ple of  abroffOf  compounded  of  ab  and  rogo^ 
to  ask,  signifying  to  ask  away,  or  to  ask 
that  a  thing  may  be  done  away ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  among 
whom  no  law  was  valid  unless  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  was  obtained  by  ask- 
ing, and  in  like  manner  no  law  was  un- 
made without  asking  their  consent.  RE- 
PEAL, in  French  rappeller^  from  the  Lat- 
in words  re  and  appdlo,  signifies  literally 
to  call  back  or  unsay  what  has  been  said, 
which  is  in  like  manner  the  original  mean- 
ing of  REVOKE.  ANNUL,  in  French  an- 
miller y  comes  from  nul^  in  Latin  9itA«/,  sig- 
nifying to  reduce  to  nothing.  CANCEL, 
in  French  canedler^  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in cancelloj  to  cut  crosswise,  signifying  to 
strike  out  crosswise,  that  is,  to  cross  out. 

The  word  abolith  conveys  the  idea  of 
putting  a  total  end  to  a  thing,  and  is  ap- 
plied properly  to  those  things  which  have 
been  long  in  existence,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished: an  abolition  may  be  effected  ei- 
ther by  an  act  of  power,  as  to  abolish  an 
institution,  or  an  order  of  men,  and  the 
like. 

On  the  parliament's  part  It  was  proposed  that 
all  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters  might  be  ini- 
uiediately  taken  away  and  aboliehed. 

Claakndon. 

Or  it  may  be  a  gradual  act,  or  effected 
by  indirect  means,  as  to  abolish  a  custom, 
practice,  etc. 

Tlie  long-continued  wars  between  the  English 
and  Scots  hail  tlien  raised  invincible  Jealousies 


and  hate,  which  long-continoed  peace  hath  loni; 
since  abolished.  Sir  John  Uatwakd. 

All  the  other  t^rms  have  respect  to 
the  partial  acts  of  men,  in  undoing  that 
which  they  have  done.  Laws  are  either 
repealed  or  abrogaiedy  but  repealing  is  a 
term  of  modern  use,  applied  to  the  acts 
of  public  councils  or  assemblies,  where 
laws  are  made  or  unmade  by  the  consent 
or  open  declaration  of  numbers.  Abro^ 
gate  is  a  term  of  less  definite  import ;  to 
abrogate  a  law  is  to  render  it  null  by  any 
act  of  the  legislature ;  thus,  the  making 
of  a  new  law  may  abrogate  the  old  one. 

If  the  Presbyterians  should  obtain  their  ends, 
I  could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them  mistaken  in  the 
point  wliich  they  Iwve  most  at  heart,  by  the  re- 
peal ot  the  test ;  I  mean  the  benefit  of  employ- 
ments. Swift. 

Solon  abrogated  all  Draco's  sanguinary  laws 
except  those  that  affiscted  murder. 

CclfBEEIJkKI>. 

Revoking  is  an  act  of  individual  au- 
thority— edicts  are  revoked;  amvulUng  is 
an  act  of  discretion,  as  official  proceed- 
ings  or  private  contracts  are  annulled/ 
cancdling  is  a  species  of  annulling,  as  in 
the  case  of  canceling  deeds,  bonds,  obli- 
gations, etc.  None  can  abrogate  but  those 
who  have  the  power  to  make.  Any  one 
who  has  the  power  to  give  his  word  may 
also  revoke  it,  if  he  see  reason  so  to  do. 
Any  one  who  can  bind  himself  or  others, 
by  any  deed  or  instrument,  may  anmd  or 
render  this  null  and  void,  provided  it  be 
done  for  a  reasonable  cause,  and  in  the 
proper  manner.  As  cancelling  serves  to 
blot  out  or  obliterate  what  has  been  writ- 
ten, it  may  be  applied  to  what  is  blot- 
ted out  of  the  memory.  It  is  a  volunta- 
ry resignation  of  right  or  demand  which 
one  person  has  upon  another. 

When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made, 
the  whole  cause  for  which  it  was  made  still  re- 
maining, do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  own  deed, 
and  upbraid  ourselves  with  folly  ?  Hooker. 

I  will  annul. 
By  the  high  po^-er  with  which  the  laws  inrest 

me. 
Those  guilty  forms  in  which  yon  have  entrappM, 
Basely  entrapp'd,to  thy  detested  nuptials, 
My  queen  bctroth'd.  Thomson. 

This  hour  make  friendships  which  he  breaks  the 

next, 
And  every  breach  supplies  a  vile  pretext. 
Basely  to  cancel  all  concessions  past, 
If  in  a  thousand  you  deny  the  hist. 

CuXBKELANn 
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ABOMINABLE,  DETK8TABL1S,  EXECRA- 
BLE. 

Ths  primitive  idea  of  these  tenns, 
agreeable  to  their  derivatioDf  is  that  of 
badness  in  the  highest  degree ;  convey- 
ing; by  themselves  the  strongest  signifi- 
catioiiy  and  excluding  the  necessity  for 
evcrv  other  modifying  epithet. 

The  ABOMINABLE  thing  excites  aver- 
sion ;  the  DETESTABLE  thing,  hatred 
and  revulsion ;  the  EXECRABLE  thing, 
indignation  and  horror. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed  against 
what  is  aiwminable  by  strong  ejaculations, 
against  what  is  deUatabU  by  animadver- 
sion and  reprobation,  and  against  what 
is  execrabU  by  imprecations  and  anathe- 
mAA. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  they  serve  to  mark  a  degree  of  ex- 
cess in  a  very  bad  thing ;  abominable  ex- 
presfdng  less  than  detegktbie^  and  that  less 
than  execrable.     This  gradation  is  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  in  the  following  exam- 
ple.    Bionysius,  the  tyrant,  having  been 
inf  onned  that  a  very  aged  woman  prayed 
to  the  gods  every  day  for  his  preserva- 
tion, and  wondering  that  any  of  his  sub- 
jects should  be  so  interested  for  his  safe- 
ty, inquired  of  this  woman  respecting  the 
motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  re- 
plied, ^^In  my  infancy  I  lived  under  an 
abominable  prince,  whose  death  I  desired ; 
bat  when  he  perished,  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  deiettablet jn.ni  worse  than  himself. 
I  offered  up  my  vows  for  his  death  also, 
which  were  in  like  manner  answered; 
bat  we  have  since  had  a  worse  tyrant 
than  he.     This  execixAle  monster  is  your- 
self, whose  life  I  have  prayed  for,  lest,  if 
it  be  possible,  you  should  be  succeeded 
by  one  even  nwre  wicked.** 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  these 
expressions  has  given  rise  to  their  abuse 
in  vulgar  discourse,  where  they  are  often 
employed  indifferently  to  serve  the  hu- 
mor of  the  speaker. 

This  abominable  endeaTor  to  suppress  or  les- 
sen ererythinfr  that  is  praiseworthy  fa  as  fre- 
quent amoDg  the  men  as  among  the  women. 

Stkblb. 

NottainK  (an  atone  for  the  want  of  modesty, 
wftboat  which  beauty  is  angraceful,  and  wit  de- 
Uttable.  Steele. 

AH  Toto  to  leare  that  eoseembU  shore, 
PoOntod  with  tbe  blood  of  Polydore.     Dbti«h. 


ABOVE)  OVER,  UFON,  BEYOND. 

When  an  object  is  ABOVE  another,  it 
exceeds  it  in  height ;  when  it  is  OVEK 
another,  it  extends  along  its  superior  sur- 
face ;  when  it  is  UPON  another,  it  comes 
in  contact  with  its  superior  surface ;  when 
it  is  BEYOND  another,  it  lies  at  a  great- 
er distance.  Trees  frequently  grow  €ibove 
a  wall,  and  sometimes  the  branches  hang 
over  the  wall,  or  rest  upon  it,  but  they 
seldom  stretch  much  beyond  it. 

So  when  with  craclding  flames  a  caldron  fries, 
The  bubbling  waters  from  tlie  bottom  rise, 
Abope  the  brim  tliey  fory.'e  their  flery  way, 
BUick  vapors  climb  aloft  and  cloud  the  day. 

Dbtdkn. 

The  geese  fly  o'«r  the  bam,  the  bees  In  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  theh-  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 

Dhtdbm. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill 

I  look'd  toward  Bimam,  and  anon  methooght 

The  wood  began  to  move.  Soaxspeaas. 

He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 
Stays  not,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  sky. 

liEXBBRT. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  the  first  is  most- 
ly employed  to  convey  the  idea  of  superi- 
ority ;  the  second,  of  authority ;  the  third, 
of  immediate  influence ;  and  the  fourth, 
of  extent.  Every  one  should  be  above 
falsehood,  but  particularly  those  who  are 
set  over  others,  who  may  have  an  influ- 
ence on  their  minds  beifond  all  calcula- 
tion. 

The  public  power  of  all  societies  is  above  ev- 
ery soul  contained  in  the  same  societies. 

HOOKEE. 

The  church  has  oter  her,  bishops  able  to  si- 
lence the  factious,  no  less  by  their  preacliing  than 
their  authority.  South. 

This  is  thy  work,  Almighty  Providence, 
Whose  power  beyond  the  stretch  of  human 

thought 
Revolves  the  orbs  of  empire.  Thomson. 

TO  ABRIDGE,  CURTAIL,  CONTRACT. 

ABRIDGE,  in  French  abrhger^  Latin  ah- 
brrviarey  is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  ab  and  breviare^  from  brevut,  short, 
signifying  to  make  short.  CURTAIL,  in 
French  courte,  short,  and  taiUer^  to  cut, 
signifies  to  diminish  in  length  by  cutting. 
CONTRACT,  in  Latin  contractus,  partici- 
ple of  eontreihOf  is  compounded  of  con  and 
ira?io,  signifying  to  draw  close  together. 

By  abridffinff,  in  the  figurative  as  well 
as  the  literal  sense,  the  quantity  is  dlmin- 
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ished ;  by  curtailinffy  Che  measure  or  num 
ber  is  reduced ;  by  contracting^  the  com 
pass  is  reduced.  Privileges  are  abridged^ 
pleasures  airtailed^  and  powers  contracted. 
It  is  ungenerous  to  abridge  the  liberty  of 
any  one,  or  curtail  him  of  his  advantages, 
while  he  makes  no  improper  use  of  them ; 
otherwise  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  con- 
trad  his  means  of  doing  mischf&f. 

This  would  Tery  much  abridge  the  lover's 
pains  in  this  way  of  writiniBr  a  letter,  as  it  would 
enable  him  to  express  the  most  useful  and  sig- 
nificant words  with  a  single  touch  of  the  needle. 

Addison. 

I  remember  several  ladies  who  were  once  very 
near  seven  feet  high,  that  at  present  want  some 
inches  of  five :  how  they  came  to  be  thus  cur- 
tailed I  cannot  learn.  Addison. 

He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  only 
to  receive  addresses  is  really  as  much  tied  and 
abridged  in  his  freedom  as  he  that  waits  all 
that  time  to  present  one.  South. 

God  has  (^ven  no  man  a  body  as  stronR  as  his 
appetites;  but  has  corrected  the  boundlessness 
of  his  voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  strenf^h 
and  contracting  his  capacities.  South. 

ABBIDUMENT,  COMPENDIUM,  EPITOMB, 
DIGEST,  SUMMARY,  ABSTRACT. 

The  first  four  terms  are  applied  to  a 
distinct  work,  the  two  latter  to  parts  of  a 
work. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  is  the  reduction  of 
a  work  into  a  smaller  compass.  A  COM- 
PENDIUM is  a  general  and  concise  view 
of  any  science,  as  geography  or  astrono- 
my. An  EPITOME  is  a  compressed  view 
of  all  the  substantial  parts  of  a  thing,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  whole  of  any  matter 
brought  iuto  a  small  compass.  A  DI- 
GEST is  any  materials  digested  in  order. 
A  SUMMARY  comprehends  the  heads 
and  subdivisions  of  a  work.  An  AB- 
STRACT includes  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive view  of  any  particular  proceed- 
ing. Abridgments  often  surpass  the 
originals  in  value  when  they  arc  made 
with  judgment.  Compendiunu  are  fitted 
for  young  persons  to  commit  to  memory 
on  commencing  the  study  of  any  science. 
There  is  perhaps,  not  a  better  epitome  than 
that  of  the  Universal  History  by  Bossuet, 
nor  a  better  digest  than  that  of  the  laws 
made  by  order  of  Justinian.  Systematic 
writers  give  occasional  wummariea  of  what 
they  have  been  treating  upon.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  make  abstracts  of  deeds  or  ju- 
dicial prboeedings. 


I  shall  lay  hefim  my  readers  an  abridgment 
of  some  lew  of  their  extravagancies,  in  hopes  that 
they  will  in  time  accustom  themselves  to  dreain 
a  little  more  to  the  porpoae.  Spbctator. 

Indexes  and  dictionaries  are  the  eompendiutn 
of  all  knowledge.  PorB. 

From  hence  (as  Servius  remarks)  Virgil  took 
the  hint  of  his  Silenns,  the  subject  of  whose  son^ 
is  so  exact  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  Met- 
amorphoses of  Ovid,  that  amont;  the  ancient  ti- 
tles of  that  eclogue,  the  Metamorphosis  was  one. 

Warbuktok. 

If  we  had  a  complete  digest  of  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
hommedan  laws,  alter  the  model  of  Justinian's 
rtelebrated  Pandects,  we  should  rarely  be  at  a  loss 
for  principles  and  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the 
cases  before  us.  Si  a  W.  Jokbs. 

As  the  Tbeselda,  npon  which  Chaucer's 
Knight's  Tale  is  founded,  is  very  rarely  to  bo 
met  with,  it  may  not  be  nnpleasing  to  the  reader 
to  see  here  u  short  nummary  of  it     TTXWHrrr. 

Tltoujch  Mr.  Halhed  perforroed  his  part  with 
fidelity,  yet  the  Persian  interpreter  had  supplied 
him  only  with  a  loose,  injudicious  epitome  of  the 
original  Sanscrit ;  iu  which  abstract  many  es- 
sential passages  are  omitted.  Si  a  W.  Jokes. 

JS^ntome  and  abstract  are  taken  for  oth- 
er objects,  which  contain  within  a  Bnnall 
compass  the  essence  of  a  thing. 

The  face  is  the  epitome  of  the  whole  man,  and 
the  eyes  are,  as  it  were,  the  epitome  of  the  face. 

IIooiiu. 

I)ut  man  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heaven  hath  modelled,  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  qualities.  Fobd. 

ABRUPT,  RUGGED,  ROUGH. 

ABRUPT,  in  Latin  abmptus^  participle 
of  abrumpo^  to  break  off,  signifies  the 
state  of  being  broken  off.  IlUGGED,  in 
Saxon  hrugge^  comes  from  the  Latin  rv- 
gosusy  full  of  wrinkles.  ROUGH  is  in 
Saxon  reohy  high  German  ramh^  low  Ger- 
man rugy  Dutch  ruig^  in  Latin  rttdis^  un- 
even. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of 
unevenness.  What  is  abmpt  has  greater 
cavities  and  protuberances  than  what  is 
nigged  ;  what  is  rttgged  has  greater  irreg- 
ularities than  what  is  rough.  In  the  nat- 
ural sense  abinipt  is  opposed  to  what  is 
unbroken,  rugged  to  what  is  even,  and 
rough  to  what  is  smooth.  A  precipice  is 
abrupt,  a  path  is  rugged^  a  plank  is  rougli. 
The  abruptrtess  of  a  body  is  generally  oc- 
casioned by  a  violent  concussion  and  sep- 
aration of  its  parts;  ruggedness  arises 
from  natural,  but  less  violent  causes; 
roughness  is  mostly  a  natural  property, 
although  sometimes  produced  by  friction. 
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The  precipice  abrupt 
Pnjecting  horror  on  Ihe  blackened  flood, 
Sotteat  at  thy  relnm.  Thomson's  Sumver. 

The  erOs  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  preci- 
pieea,  rugffed  and  barren  at  a  distance ;  but  at 
oar  nearer  approach  we  find  them  little  fruitful 

Spectatob. 


/ 


1  He  eommon,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  r<yuQh 
inOt  pricklf  gorse,  that  shapeless  and  deformed, 
And  dangerooa  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 

COWPEIL 

Kot  the  rmtgh  whirlwind,  that  defbnna 
AdrSa's  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms. 
The  stubborn  vtatue  of  his  soul  can  move. 

FBAXcn. 

In  the  figurative  or  extended  applica- 
tion, the  distinction  is  equally  clear. 
Words  and  manners  are  abrupt  when 
they  are  sudden  and  unconnected;  the 
temper  is  rugged  which  is  exposed  to  fre- 
quent ebullitions  of  angry  humor;  actions 
are  rough  when  performed  with  violence 
and  incaution.  An  abrupt  behavior  is  the 
consequence  of  an  agitated  mind ;  a  rug- 
yed  disposition  is  inherent  in  the  charac- 
ter; a  rough  deportment  arises  from  an 
undisciplined  state  of  feeling.  An  ha- 
tntual  steadiness  and  coolness  of  reflec- 
tion is  best  fitted  to  prevent  or  correct 
any  abruptfusa  of  manners ;  a  cultivation 
of  the  Christian  temper  cannot  fail  of 
smoothing  down  all  ruggednesa  of  humor ; 
an  intercourse  with  polished  society  will 
inevitably  refine  down  all  raugknaa  of 
behavior. 

My  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  aJMntpt  departure. 

SflAKSPEARE. 

The  greatest  layors  to  such  an  one  can  neither 
soften  nor  win  upon  him,  neither  melt  nor  endear 
Ud,  bat  leave  him  as  hard  and  rugged  as  ever. 

South. 

Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  per- 
verseneas  which  rough  and  imiierious  usage  of- 
ten prodooea  in  generous  minds.  Locke. 

to  abscond,  8tkal  away,  secrete 
oxe's  self. 

ABSCOND,  in  Latin  abaeondoy  is  com- 
pouDded  of  ab§  and  condoy  signifying  to 
hide  from  the  view,  which  is  the  original 
meaning  of  the  other  words ;  to  alwxmd 
is  to  remove  one's  self  for  the  sake  of 
not  being  discovered  by  those  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  To  STEAL  AWAY 
is  to  get  away  so  as  to  elude  observation. 
To  SECRETE  ONE'S  SELF  is  to  get  into 
a  place  of  secrecy  without  being  per- 
fidved. 


Dishonest  men  abaeond,  thieves  ateal 
away  when  they  dread  detection,  and  fu- 
gitives aecrete  themadvea.  Those  who  ah- 
aoond  will  have  frequent  occasion  to  ateal 
away^  and  still  more  frequent  occasion  to 
secrete  themadvea, 

ABSEKT,  ABSTRACTED,  ABSTRACT,  DI- 
VERTED, DISTRACTED. 

ABSENT,  in  French  abaenty  Latin  ab- 
fefUy  comes  from  a6,  from,  and  auniy  to  be, 
signifying  away  or  at  a  distance  from 
all  objects.  ABSTRACTED,  or  AB- 
STRACT,  in  French  abatrait,  Latin  ab- 
atraetuaj  participle  of  abatraho,  or  oA,  from, 
and  trafio,  to  draw,  signifies  drawn  or  sep- 
arated from  all  objects.  DIVERTED,  in 
French  divertir^  Latin  divertOy  compound- 
ed of  di  or  dia^  asunder,  and  vertOy  to  turn, 
signifies  turned  aside  from  the  object 
that  is  present.  DISTRACTED,  of  course, 
implies  drawn  asunder  by  different  ob- 
jects. 

A  want  of  proper  attention  is  implied 
in  all  these  terms,  but  in  different  degrees 
and  under  different  circumstances.  Ab- 
sence  of  mind  is  either  a  state  or  a  habit ; 
a  man  may  be  occasionally  absent. 

I  have  hardly  seen  a  line  from  any  of  these 
gentlemen,  but  spolce  them  as  nhnent  from  what 
they  were  doing,  as  they  profess  they  are  wlien 
they  come  into  company.  Spectatob. 

Or  a  man  may  contract  an  habitual  ab' 
seruXy  either  from  profound  study,  or  from 
any  other  less  commendable  cause. 

Nothing  is  so  incompatible  with  politeness  as 
any  trick  of  absence  of  mind. 

EiUlL  OP  COATUAX. 

Ahatraction  denotes  a  state,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  a  temporary  state. 

He  wonid  begin  the  ceremony  again,  and  hav- 
ing gone  through  it,  break  fh>m  his  abHtraetiony 
walk  briskly  on,  and  Join  his  companions. 

BOSWELL. 

The  term  abaeiU  simply  implies  not 
present  with  one's  mind,  not  observant 
of  present  objects,  but  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  thinking  on  anything;  a 
man  may  be  absent  who  is  thinking  on 
nothing. 

Theophrastns  called  one  who  barely  rehearsed 
his  speech,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  an  "  abBent  act- 
or." IIUQUES. 

Abalractedy  on  the  other  hand,  denotes 
a  deep  thought  on  something  not  present. 
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That  BptfOb  the  erll  one  abntraetsd  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remained 
Stapidly  good.  Milton. 

Abstract  may  in  poetry  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  abstracted. 

Ah0traet  as  in  a  trance,  methonght  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape, 
Still  glorious,  before  whom  awake  1  stood. 

Milton. 

AbaetU  and  abstracted  denote  an  exclu- 
sion of  present  objects ;  diverted  and  dis- 
tractedt  a  misapplied  attention  to  present 
objects,  or  to  such  objects  as  do  not  de- 
mand attention.  An  absent  man  never 
has  his  body  and  mind  in  the  same  place; 
the  abstracted  man  is  lost  in  thinking ;  a 
man  who  is  easily  diverted  seeks  to  take 
an  interest  in  every  passing  object;  a 
distracted  man  is  unable  to  think  prop- 
erly on  anything:  it  may  be  good  to  be 
sometimes  diverted 

The  mind  Is  reflrigerated  by  intermption ;  the 
thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  principal  sub- 
ject ;  the  reader  is  weary  he  knows  not  wtiy. 

Johnson's  Prspacb  to  Sbakspbarb. 

It  is  bad  at  any  time  to  be  distracted^ 
particularly  when  it  arises  from  passion. 

He  used  to  rave  for  his  Marianne,  and  call  upon 
her  in  bis  distracted  fits.  Addison. 

TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT. 

ABSOLVE,  in  Latin  abaolvo^  is  com- 
pounded of  ab^  from,  and  ao/vo,  to  loose, 
signifying  to  loose  from  that  with  which 
one  is  b^und.  ACQUIT,  in  French  ac- 
quittery  is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  ac  or  ad^  and  qtdt,  quitter,  in  Lat- 
in quietus,  quiet,  signifying  to  make  easy 
by  the  removal  of  a  charge. 

These  terms  imply  the  setting  free  from 
guilt  or  its  consequences.  Absolving  may 
sometimes  be  applied  to  offences  against 
the  laws  of  man,  but  more  frequently  to 
offences  against  God ;  acquitting  applies 
solely  to  offences  against  man.  The 
conscience  is  released  bv  absolution  ;  the 
body,  goods,  or  reputation  are  set  free  by 
an  acquittal. 

Yet  to  be  secret,  makes  not  sin  the  less ; 
''I'is  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view, 
Iblaintatns  indeed  the  reverence  due  to  princes, 
but  not  absolve*  Uie  conscience  from  the  crime. 

Dbtden. 

Tlie  fault  of  Mr.  Savage  was  rather  negligence 
than  ingratitude;  but  Sir  Uichnrd  Steele  must 
likewise  be  acquitted  of  severity;  for  who  is 


there  that  can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  oiiB 
whom  he  has  relieved  and  supported? 

JoawsoN. 

TO  ABSOLVE;  ACQUIT^  CLEAR. 

ABSOLVE  in  this  case,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  former  article  (v.  To  abaoive\ 
is  extended  to  all  matters  affecting  the 
conscience  generally.  ACQUIT  (v.  7h 
absolve,  acquit)  and  CLEAR,  in  the  sense 
of  making  dear  or  free  from,  are  applied 
to  everything  which  may  call  for  blame, 
or  the  imputation  of  what  is  not  right. 
A  person  may  be  absolved  from  his  oath, 
acquitted  or  pronounced  quit  of  every 
charge,  and  cleared  from  every  imputa- 
tion. 

Coropell'd  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody  oath 
And  the  act  ill,  I  am  ahsolffd  by  both. 

Waixeb. 

Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in 
this  point,  in  which  I  have  been  so  far  from  of- 
fending, that  I  have  been  scrupnious  perhaps  to 
a  fault  in  quoting  the  authors  of  sereial  passMges 
wiiich  1  might  have  made  my  own.       Addison. 

He  set  himself  with  very  great  zeal  to  clear 
the  Romish  church  of  idolatry.  Udanet. 

ABSOLUTE,  DESPOTIC.  ARBITRART, 
TYRANNICAL. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  Latin  absohOw,  parti- 
ciple of  absolve,  signifies  absolved  or  set 
at  liberty  from  all  restraint  as  it  regards 
persons ;  unconditional,  unlimited,  as  it 
regards  things.  DESPOTIC,  from  despot, 
in  Greek  ^co^ronj,  a  master  or  lord,  im- 
plies being  like  a  lord,  uncontrolled.  AR- 
BITRARY, in  French  arbitraire,  from  the 
Latin  arbitrium,  will,  implies  belonging 
to  the  will  of  one  independent  of  that  of 
others.  TYRANNICAL  signifies  being 
like  a  tyrant. 

Absolute  power  is  independent  of  and 
superior  to  all  other  power :  an  absoltUe 
monarch  is  uncontrolled  not  only  by  men, 
but  things;  he  is  above  all  law  excerpt 
what  emanates  from  himself.  When  this 
absolute  power  is  assigned  to  any  one  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  a  govern- 
ment, it  is  despotic.  Despotic  power  is 
therefore  something  less  than  absolute 
power:  a  prince  is  absol-ute  of  himself; 
he  is  despotic  by  the  consent  of  others. 
In  the  early  ages  of  society  roonarchs 
were  absolute,  and  among  the  Eastern  na- 
tions they  still  retain  the  absolute  form  of 
government,  though  much  limited  by  es> 
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tablished  usage.  In  the  more  civilized 
stages  of  society  the  power  of  dapots  has 
been  considerably  restricted  by  prescribed 
laws,  insomach  that  dapoiiam  is  now  class- 
ed among  the  regular  forms  of  govern- 


An  honest  private  man  often  grows  cmel  and 
when  converted  into  an  atnolvte 

Adduoh. 


Sacl&  an  history  as  that  of  Suetonius  is  to  me 
•u  unanswerable  argument  against  despotic 
power.  Apdisok. 

Abmlute  is  a  term  of  a  general  appli- 
cation in  the  sense  of  absolved  or  freed 
from  all  control  or  limit;  in  this  sense 
God  is  said  to  be  absolute. 

Unerring  power  1 
Soprente  and  absoluts^t  of  these  your  ways 
Yoa  render  no  account.  Lnxo. 

Sometimes  it  is  applied  either  to  the 
power  itself  or  io  the  exercise  of  power, 
as  4dmohUe  rule  or  dominion;  despotic  is 
likewise  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  as  well  as  the  power  itself,  as  des- 
potic sway ;  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  are 
used  only  in  this  last  application:  the 
latter  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  the 
former  sometimes  in  an  indifferent  sense. 
With  arbitrariness  is  associated  the  idea 
of  caprice  and  selfishness.  With  tyran- 
ny is  associated  the  idea  of  oppression 
and  injustice.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
word  rvpawog,  a  tyrant,  implied  no  more 
than  what  we  now  understand  by  despot^ 
or,  more  properly,  one  who  gained  the  su- 
preme power  in  a  republic ;  but  from  the 
natural  abuse  of  such  power,  it  has  ac- 
quired the  signification  now  attached  to 
it,  namely,  of  exercising  power  to  the  in- 
jury of  another.  If  absoltUe  power  come 
into  the  bands  of  any  one  man  or  body 
of  men,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
used  arbitrarily.  In  dapoiic  governments 
the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers  are  often  more  intolerable 
than  those  of  the  prince. 

Tbepower  ofthericenqr  is  very  <75«o/ttto;  he 
has  not  only  tlie  command  of  all  the  military 
fioroe  in  the  kingdom,  bjat  likewise  presides  with 
unbounded  authority  in  alt  civil  tribmials. 

Brtsoks. 

Whatever  the  will  commands,  the  whole  man 
mnst  do ;  the  empire  of  the  will  over  all  the  fac- 
ulties being  abaolntely  overruling  and  despotic. 

South. 

By  an  arbitrary  proceeding  I  mean  one  con- 
doeted  by  the  private  opinions  or  feelings  of  the 
who  attempCa  to  regulate.  BuasE. 


Our  seets  a  more  tyrannic  power  assume, 
And  would  for  sconiions  change  the  rod  of  Roma 

ROSOOMMOK 

TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 
ENGROSS,  IMBIBE. 

ABSORB,  in  French  absorhery  Latin  ah- 
sorbeOj  is  compounded  of  <ib  and  sorbeo,  tc 
sup  up,  in  distmction  from  SWALLOW 
UP — the  former  denoting  a  gradual  con* 
sumption ;  the  latter,  a  sudden  enTelop< 
ment  of  the  whole  object  The  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  the  nutritious 
fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  gamiug -table  is  a  vortex  in  which 
the  principle  of  every  man  is  swallowed 
up  with  his  estate.  INGULF,  compound- 
ed of  in  and  ^fy  signifies  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  great  gulf,  which  is  a  strong  figura- 
tive representation  for  being  swallowed 
up.  As  it  applies  to  grand  and  sublime 
objects,  it  is  used  only  in  the  higher  style. 

The  rays  of  the  snn  are  reflected  by  a  white 
body,  and  abeorbed  by  a  black  one.  Bacon. 

Surely  the  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was 
formerly  rich  or  great  cannot  make  him  at  all 
happier  there,  where  an  infinite  happiness  or  an 
inilnite  misery  shall  anally  stDaUoto  up  the 
sense  of  these  poor  felicities.  South. 

InQulfd^  all  helps  of  art  we  vainly  try 
To  weather  leeward  shores  alas !  too  nigh. 

Falooneb. 

ENGROSS,  which  is  compounded  of 
the  French  words  en  gros^  whole,  signifies 
to  purchase  wholesale,  so  as  to  swallow 
up  the  profits  of  others.  In  the  moral 
application  therefore  it  is  very  analogous 
to  absorb.  The  mind  is  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  any  subject  when  all  its 
powers  are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not  to  ad- 
mit distraction.  The  mind  is  engrossed 
by  any  subject  when  the  thoughts  of  it 
force  themselves  upon  its  contemplation 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  should 
engage  the  attention. 

Abnorhed  In  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee.  Cowper. 

Those  two  great  things  that  so  engross  the  de- 
sires and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion,  name- 
ly, wisdom  and  pleasure.  South. 

Absorb  conveys  the  idea  not  only  of 
taking  from  something,  but  also  of  tak- 
ing to  itself;  engross  conveys  the  idea 
only  of  taking  to  itself,  but  that  to  the 
exclusion  of  others;  a  certain  subject 
absorbs  the  faculties,  and  metaphorically, 
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ihe  roots  of  plaats  absorb  moisture;  a 
person  engrosten  the  conversation  so  that 
others  cannot  take  a  part  in  it. 

From  the  earliest  acconnts  of  the  Greeks  to 
their  abtarpHon  into  the  Komaii  empire,  we  can- 
not Judge  tliat  their  intesthie  divisions  consumed 
less  than  millions  of  their  inhabiunts.     Bubks. 

This  inconvenienee  the  politician  must  expect 
from  others,  as  well  as  they  have  felt  finom  him, 
'.inless  he  thinks  that  he  can  engrom  this  princi- 
ple to  himself,  and  that  others  cannot  be  as  (Use 
and  atheistical  as  himself.  South. 

Absorb^  and  IMBIBE,  from  in  and  bibo^ 
to  drink,  both  imply  the  taking  in  by  a 
gradual  process ;  but  the  former  includes 
the  idea  of  being  taken  in  so  as  to  be 
lost,  the  latter  that  of  being  taken  in  so 
as  to  form  a  part  of  that  by  which  it  is 
received. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  think  that  they  (the 
com:;ts)  did  not  return  at  all,  but  were  absorbed 
in  the  body  of  the  sun.  BavDONB. 

As  meadows  parch* d,  brown  groves,  and  with'r- 

ing  flowers, 
Inibibe  tlie  sparkling  dew  and  genial  showers. 
Thus  to  man's  grateful  soul  from  Heav'n  descend 
The  mercies  of  his  Father,  Lord,  and  Friend. 

Sia  W.  Jones. 

So  in  the  improper  application,  an  idea 
absorbs  the  mind«  and  the  mind  imbibes 
the  idea. 

The  agreeable  prospect  of  soon  meeting  ab- 
sorbed all  melancholy  thoughts.  Brtdone. 

The  colonies  had  formed  within  themselves  as- 
semblies so  exceedingly  resembling  a  parliament 
in  all  their  functions  and  power,  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  not  imbibe  some  opinion  of 
a  similar  authority.  Buaas. 

TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFRAIN. 

ABSTAIN,  in  French  ahstemr,  Latin 
abstineo^  is  compounded  of  ab  or  abs^  from, 
and  teneo^  to  keep,  signifying  to  keep  one^s 
self  from  a  thing.  FORBEAR  is  com- 
pounded of  the  preposition  for,  or  from, 
and  the  verb  to  bear  or  carry,  signifying 
to  carry  or  take  one's  self  from  a  thing. 
REFRAIN,  in  French  rtfrhur,  Latin  rt- 
frceno^  is  compounded  of  re,  back,  and 
/ratio,  from  frcetinm^  a  bridle,  signifying 
to  keep  back  as  it  were  by  a  bridle,  to 
bridle  in. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  omission  to 
do  anything,  but  vary  in  the  circum- 
stances and  in  the  motives  for  the  omis- 
sion. To  abstain  is  the  general  term,  to 
forbear  and  refrain  are  particular  modes 
of  abstmning.     Abstaining  is  an  act  that 


may  require  no  self-denial,  nor  oppose 
any  inclination ;  forbearing  and  r^^rotn- 
ing  both  imply  a  certain  degree  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  or  inclination,  the  latter 
much  more  than  the  former.  We  abwUnn 
from  doing  indifferent  things  from  mo- 
tives of  convenience,  as  to  abnUdn  from 
speaking  upon  a  particular  subject,  or  we 
abetain  from  important  matters  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  as  **  to  abstain  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil."  We  forbear  from  pru- 
dence or  duty  to  do  that  which  we  have 
motives  for  doing;  as  we  forbear  t»  do 
an  injury  though  in  return  for  an  injury. 
We  refrain,  from  the  same  motives,  from 
doing  that  which  we  are  strongly  inclined 
or  impelled  to  do,  as  to  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  the  moment. 

A  little  wisdom  and  an  easy  observation  were 
enough  to  make  all  men  that  love  themselves  to 
abstain  from  such  diet  which  does  not  nourish. 

Tatu>b. 

'By  forbearing  to  do  what  may  be  innoeently 
done,  we  may  add  hourly  new  vigor  and  resolu- 
tion, and  secure  the  power  of  resistance  when 
pleasure  or  interest  shall  lend  their  charms  to 

guilt.  JOHNBOK. 

These  words  are  often  coupled  with 
a  negative,  to  show  the  inability  of  the 
agent  to  omit  doing  a  thing,  as  when  it 
is  said, "  I  cannot  abstain  from  the  grati- 
fication," or  "  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing," etc.,  or  **  she  was  so  affected  that 
she  could  not  refrain^^  from  tears. 

Though  a  person  cannot  abstain  finom  being 
weak,  he  may  from  being  wicked.  Addison. 

We  are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  imper- 
fection in  ourselves,  that  we  cMinoi  forbear  in 
some  measure  ascribing  it  to  him  in  whom  there 
is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Addisox. 

If  we  conceive  a  being,  created  with  all  his  fac- 
ulties and  senses,  to  open  his  eyes  in  a  most  de- 
lightful plain,  to  view  for  the  first  time  the  se> 
rcnity  of  the  sky,  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  the 
verdure  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the  glowing 
colors  of  the  flowers,  we  can  hardly  believe  it 
possible  that  he  should  refrain  from  bursting 
into  an  ecstasy  of  Joy,  and  pouring  out  his  praises 
to  the  Creator  of  those  wonders.     Sia  W.  Jones. 

Abstaining  as  a  religious  duty  is  most- 
ly said  of  indulgences  as  to  food  or  oth- 
erwise which  are  prohibited ;  as  it  is  the 
part  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  to  abstain 
from  wine ;  forbearing  is  mostly  said  of 
that  which  concerns  others.  Everv  one 
is  too  liable  to  offend,  not  to  have  mo- 
tives foT  forbearing  to  deal  harshly  with 
the  offences  of  others. 
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As  tor  tettng  and  abttliunee,  ▼bicb  ia  many 
times  Tcry  helpfal  and  subservient  to  the  ends 
of  religkm,  there  is  no  such  extraordinary  trou- 
ble in  h  if  it  be  discreetly  managed.    Toxotsoh. 

The  kindest  and  the  ha|>plest  pair 

Will  And  occasion  to /orfrs^r, 

And  something,  every  day  they  live, 

To  pity  and  perhaps  fbrgire.  Gowns. 

ABsmnsscE,  fast. 

ABSTINENCE  is  a  general  term,  ap- 
plicable to  any  object  from  which  we  ab- 
stain ;  FAST  is  a  species  of  abstinence, 
namely,  an  abstaining  from  food.  The 
general  term  is  likewise  used  in  the  par- 
ticular sense,  to  imply  a  partial  abstinence 
from  particular  food;  but/<u/  signifies 
an  abstinence  from  food  altogether. 

Fridays  are  appointed  by  the  Church  as  days 
of  aMinenee;  and  Good -Friday  as  a  day  of 
fast.  Tayloe. 

I  am  verily  persuaded  tliat  if  a  whole  people 
were  to  enter  into  a  course  of  abatinence^  and 
eat  nothing  bnt  water  gruel  for  a  fortnight,  it 
would  abate  the  rage  and  animosity  of  parties. 
Such  %/aJii  would  have  the  natural  tendency  to 
the  proctiring  of  those  ends  for  which  a  fast  is 
proelanned.  Addison. 

ABSnXBNT,  SOBER,  ABSTEMIOUS,  TEM- 
PERATE. 

ABSTINENT  <v.  To  abstam)  respects 
everything  that  acts  on  the  senses,  and 
in  a  limited  sense  applies  particularly  to 
rolid  food.  SOBEB,  from  the  Latin  90- 
brnu^  or  aebrivs,  that  is,  sine  ebritu^  not 
drank,  implies  an  abstinence  from  exces- 
siTe  drinking.  ABSTEMIOUS,  from  the 
Latin  abttermus,  compounded  of  abs  and 
temdum^  wine,  implies  the  abstaining  from 
wine  or  strong  liquor  in  general  TEM- 
PERATE, in  Latin  iemperattis,  participle 
of  tenq)erOj  to  moderate  or  regulate,  im- 
plies a  well  regulated  abstinence  in  all 
manner  of  sensual  indulgence. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  generic,  the 
rest  specific.  We  may  be  abSineni  with- 
out being  sober^  sober  without  being  ab- 
KtemUnUf  and  all  together  without  being 
temperaU,  An  abstinent  man  does  not 
eat  or  drink  so  much  as  he  could  enjoy ; 
a  sober  man  may  drink  much  without  be- 
ing affected;  an  abstemious  man  drinks 
nothing  strong ;  a  temperate  man  enjoys 
all  in  a  due  proportion.  A  particular 
passion  may  cause  us  to  be  abstinent  ei- 
ther partially  or  totally ;  sobriety  may  of- 
ten dq)end  npon  the  strength  of  the  con- 


stitution, or  be  prescribe  by  prudence : 
necessity  may  dictate  abstemiousnesSy  but 
nothing  short  of  a  well-disciplined  mind 
will  enable  us  to  be  temperate. 

To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the  end 
of  abstinence^  which  one  of  the  fathers  observes 
to  be,  not  a  virtue,  bat  the  groundwork  of  virtue. 

JOBNSOM. 

Cratinns  carried  his  love  of  wine  to  such  an 
excess,that  he  got  the  name  of  ^iXov oror,  launch- 
ing out  in  praise  of  drinking,  and  rallying  all  so- 
briety out  of  countenance.  Ccubbrlaitd. 

The  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  th'  fire  i'  th*  blood ;  be  more  abstemiotts^ 
Or  else  good-night  your  vow.  SHAKsrsABs. 

If  we  consider  the  life  of  these  ancient  sages,  a 
great  part  of  whose  philosophy  consisted  in  a  tent' 
perate  and  abstemious  course  of  life,  one  would 
think  the  life  of  a  {dillosopher  and  the  life  of  a 
man  were  of  two  different  dates.  Addisok. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTIN- 
GUISH. 

ABSTRACT,  v.  Absent.  SEPARATE, 
in  Latin  separatusy  participle  of  separo,  is 
compounded  of  se  and  paro^  to  dispose 
apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asunder, 
or  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  DIS- 
TINGUISH, in  French  disOfUfuer,  Latin 
di^inffuoy  is  compounded  of  the  separa- 
tive preposition  dis  and  tingo,  to  tinge  or 
color,  signifying  to  give  d&erent  marks 
to  things,  by  which  they  may  be  known 
from  each  other. 

Abstract^  as  compared  with  the  other 
terms,  is  used  in  the  moral  sense  only : 
separate  mostly  in  a  physical  sense:  dk- 
iinffuish  either  in  a  moral  or  physical 
sense :  we  abstract  what  we  wish  to  re^ 
gard  particularly  and  individually;  we 
separate  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united ; 
we  distinfftiish  what  we  wish  not  to  con- 
found. The  mind  performs  the  office  of 
ahstraetion  for  itself ;  separating  and  dts- 
tinguishing  are  exerted  on  external  ob- 
jects. Arrangement,  place,  time,  and  cir- 
cumstances serve  to  separate:  the  ideas 
formed  of  things,  the  outward  marks  at- 
tached to  them,  the  qualities  attributed 
to  them,  serve  to  distinguish.  By  the  op- 
eration of  abstraction  the  mind  creates  for 
itself  a  multitude  of  new  ideas;  in  the 
act  of  separation  bodies  are  removed  from 
each  other  by  distance  of  place ;  in  the 
act  of  distinguishing  objects  are  discov- 
ered to  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Quali- 
ties are  abstracted  from  the  subjects  in 
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which  they  are  inherent ;  countries  are 
aeparated  by  mbuntains  or  seas ;  their  in- 
habitants are  ditimguulud  by  their  dress, 
language,  or  manners.  The  mind  is  nev- 
er less  abstracted  from  one's  friends  than 
when  aeparated  from  them  by  immense 
oceans :  it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  diUinr 
guith  objects  that  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  Volatile  persons 
easily  abstract  their  minds  from  the  most 
solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  trifling  ob- 
jects that  pass  before  them :  an  unsocial 
temper  leads  some  men  to  separate  them- 
selves from  all  their  companions :  an  ab- 
surd ambition  leads  others  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  eccentricities. 

We  ought  to  abstract  oar  minds  from  the  ob- 
serv&tloD  of  an  exoellenoe  in  those  we  converse 
with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.      Stssle. 

FontenellCf  in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  philoso- 
pher's virtues  and  attainments  with  an  observa- 
tion that  he  was  not  diMinguiahed  from  other 
men  by  any  singularity  either  natural  or  affected. 

Johnson. 

It  Is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton^s  superior- 
ity  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to 
separate  knowledge  from  those  weaknesses  by 
which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced. 

Johnson. 

ABSTRACTED,  ABSTRACT. 

ABSTRACTED,  as  in  the  former  case 
(r.  Abseni\  is  properly  applied  to  persons 
or  things  personal.  ABSTRACT,  which 
is  but  a  contraction  of  the  former,  is  most 
commonly  used  to  denote  the  qualities  of 
things.  A  person  is  said  to  be  abstraded 
who  is  in  a  state  of  abstraction;  or  a  per- 
son may  lead  an  abstracted  life  or  course 
of  life,  or  follow  an  abstracted  theory, 
when  the  mind  is  altogether  abstracted 
from  external  or  sensible  objects ;  a  thing 
is  said  to  be  abstract  which  is  formed  by 
the  operation  of  abstraction  or  abstrtscted 
thinking,  as  an  abstract  idea,  which  is  ab- 
strwUed  or  separated  by  the  mind  from 
the  objects  to  which  they  belong  or  in- 
here; whiteness  is  an  abstract  idea,  be- 
cause it  is  conceived  in  the  mind  ab- 
stracted from  snow,  a  wall,  or  any  other 
substance  that  is  white. 

A  youthfiil  passion  for  abstracted  devotion 
should  not  be  encouraged.  Johnson. 

It  is  Indeed  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  give 
limits  to  the  mere  abstract  competence  of  the 
anpreme  power.  Bukks. 


ABSTRACTION,  AIJENATION,  ES- 
TRANGEMENT. 

ABSTRACTION  expresses  the  state  of 
being  abstracted  as  to  one's  mind  or  per- 
son from  any  object  generally.  ALIEN- 
ATION, the  state  of  being  alienated  as 
to  one's  affections  from  others.  ES- 
TRANGEMENT, the  state  of  being  a 
stranger  or  unknown  to  others.  Ab- 
straction expresses  less  than  alienation  or 
estrangeineni  ;  it  is  simply  the  abstaining 
to  take  a  part  with  others  in  any  matter, 
as  an  abstraction  from  the  world,  its  cares, 
pursuits,  and  pleasures.  Alienation  and 
estrangemeni\ioi\i  suppose  an  altered  state 
of  mind  toward  any  object :  alienation  is 
where  the  heart  and  affections  become 
alien  or  strange  to  that  on  which  they 
have  been  or  ought  to  be  fixed ;  estrange- 
ment is  where  the  person  becomes  dis- 
tant from  that  with  which  one  has  been 
or  ought  to  be  intimate. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night  proceed 
from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul  during  her  ah- 
straction,  or  from  the  operation  of  subordinate 
spirits,  has  been  a  dispute.  Adduom. 

One  is  said  to  be  abstracted  from  the 

thing,  but  alienated  or  estranged  from  the 

person  or  the  thing. 

The  rough  and  Impetuous  manners  of  Towns- 
hend  began  to  alienate  the  khig  and  disgust  the 
queen.  Coxk. 

Upon  this  latter  marriage  the  Lord  Mandeville 
totally  estranged  himself  from  court. 

Claksndon. 

TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 

ABUSE,  in  Latin  abusus,  participle  of 
cHlnUor^  compounded  of  a6,  from,  and  «tor, 
to  use,  signifies  to  use  away  or  wear  away 
with  using;  in  distinction  from  MISUSE, 
which  signifies  to  use  amiss. 

Everything  is  abused  which  recttves 
any  sort  of  injury;  it  is  misused  if  not 
used  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  wrong  use. 
Young  people  are  too  prone  to  abuse 
books  for  want  of  setting  a  proper  value 
on  their  contents;  they  do  not  always 
avoid  misusing  them  in  their  riper  years, 
when  they  read  for  amusement  only  in- 
stead of  improvement.  Money  is  abused 
when  it  is  clipped,  or  its  value  any  way 
lessened ;  it  is  misused  when  it  is  spent 
in  excess  and  debauchery. 

I  know  no  evil  so  great  as  the  abuse  of  tho 
understanding,  and  yet  there  Is  no  one  vice  more 
common.  Siaii*. 
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God  requires  not  men  to  wrong  or  tuUuAe 
their  CMCulties  for  hiro,  nor  to  lie  to  others  or 
themselTcs  for  his  sake.  Locks. 

ABUSE,  INVECTIVE. 

ABUSE  {v.  To  abtue)  ia  here  taken  in 
the  metaphorical  application  for  ill-treat- 
ment of  persons  by  the  use  of  harsh 
words.  INVECTIVE,  from  the  Latin 
hweho,  signifies  to  bear  upon  or  against. 
Harab  and  unseemly  censure  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former 
is  employed  more  properly  against  the 
person,  the  latter  against  the  thing. 
AbvM  is  addressed  to  the  individual,  and 
mostly  by  word  of  mouth;  invective  is 
communicated  mostly  by  writing.  Abuae 
is  dictated  by  anger,  which  throws  off  all 
constraint,  and  violates  all  decency ;  in- 
rteihe  is  dictated  by  party  spirit,  or  an 
intemperate  warmth  of  feeling  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion.  Almse  is  always  resorted 
to  by  the  Tulgar  in  their  private  quar- 
rels; inreetive  is  the  ebullition  of  zeal 
and  ill-nature  in  public  concerns.  The 
more  rude  and  ignorant  the  man,  the 
more  liable  he  is  to  indulge  in  abuse  ;  the 
more  restless  and  opiniated  the  partisan, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics,  the  more 
ready  he  is  to  deal  in  inoedive. 

At  aa  entertainment  ffiren  hy  Fislstratiu  to 
aome  of  his  intimates,  Thrasippus,  a  roan  of  vio- 
lent pasdon  and  inflamed  with  wine,  tooli  some 
occasioa,  not  recorded,  to  brealc  out  into  the  most 
violent  aXntt  and  insult  Cuxbebland. 

TUs  is  the  trne  way  of  examining  a  libel ;  and, 
vlwn  nKQ  consider  that  no  man  living  thinks  the 
better  of  their  heroes  and  patrons  for  the  pane- 
JTric  i^ven  them,  none  can  think  themselves 
~  bj*  their  iwcteUtt.  Steele. 


ACCEPTABLK,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOME. 

ACCEPTABLE  signifies  worthy  to  be 
accepted.  Grateful,  from  the  Latin  gror 
fas,  pleasing,  signifies  altogether  pleas- 
ing; it  is  that  which  recommends  itself. 
The  acceptable  is  a  relative  good;  the 
graieful  is  positive ;  the  former  depends 
Qpon  our  external  condition,  the  latter  on 
oQr  feelings  and  taste ;  a  gift  is  acceptable 
to  a  poor  man,  which  would  be  refused 
by  one  less  needy  than  himself;  harmo- 
hious  sounds  are  always  graieful  to  a 
musical  ear. 

1  esnnot  hut  think  the  following  letter  from 
the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  pro- 
podag  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman 
dardiei,  will  be  aeeeptaUe  to  the  cnrions. 

Steele. 


The  kids  with  pleasure  browse  the  boshy  ptalnt 
The  showers  are  grateful  to  the  swelling  grain. 

Detdbv. 

WELCOME  signifies  come  well  or  in 
season  for  us.  Acceptahie  and  velcome 
both  apply  to  external  circumstances, 
and  are  therefore  relatively  employed; 
but  the  former  is  confined  to  such  things 
as  are  offered  for  our  choice,  the  latter 
refers  to  whatever  happens  according  to 
our  wishes:  we  may  not  always  accept 
that  which  is  aeceptabUy  but  we  shall  nev- 
er reject  that  which  is  welcome:  it  is  an 
insult  to  offer  anything  by  way  of  a  gift 
to  another  which  is  not  onxepttMe;  it  is 
a  grateful  task  to  be  the  bearer  of  wel- 
come intelligence  to  our  friends. 

If  the  mind  is  at  any  time  vacant  from  passion 
and  desire,  there  are  still  some  objects  that  are 
more  acceptable  to  us  than  others.  IXuit. 

Whatever  is  remote  from  common  appearances 
is  always  toeleome  to  vulgar  as  to  childish  cre- 
dulity. JOHNiOK. 

ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION, 

Though  both  derived  from  the  verb 
accept,  have  this  difference,  that  the 
former  is  employed  to  express  the  active 
sense  of  the  verb,  the  latter  the  passive 
sense.  Acceptance  is  the  act  of  accepting, 
acceptation  the  state  of  being  accepted, 
as  the  acceptance  of  a  favor  lays  a  person 
under  an  obligation.  A  book,  or  what- 
ever else  is  offered  to  us,  may  be  worthy 
of  our  acceptance  or  not ;  a  word  acquires 
its  acceptation  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  generally  accepted  by  the  learned. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reAise  benefits  from  a 
bad  man,  when  the  aeceptafuie  implies  no  ap- 
probation of  his  crimes.  Johnson. 

On  the  snbject  of  dress  I  may  add,  by  way  of 
caution,  that  the  ladies  would  do  well  not  to  for- 
get themselves.  I  do  not  mean  this  In  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  phrase,  which  it  may 
be  sometimes  convenient  and  proper  to  do. 

Mackekzix. 

ACCIDENT,  CHANCE. 

ACCIDENT,  in  Latin  accident,  from  ae 
or  a«f  and  cadem,  and  CHANCE,  in  French 
chance,  also  connected  with  eadent,  both 
signify  falling  out,  i.  e.,  without  any  de- 
sign ;  but  the  former,  by  the  force  of  the 
ac  or  ad,  signifies  falling  out  at  a  giv- 
en time,  or  under  given  ciroumstances ; 
chance,  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  fall- 
ing out  without  any  qualificatioi)  or  re- 
striction.    Both  may  be  employed  to  de* 
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Qote  either  the  manner  or  cause  of  things 
happening,  or  the  things  themselves  that 
so  happen ;  in  the  first  sense,  accident 
and  chance  may  be  used  indifferently  in 
the  colloquial  expressions  to  happen  by 
chance  or  by  accidenty  but  otherwise  acci- 
dent  is  used  only  in  respect  to  particu- 
lar events,  as,  it  was  pure  accident;  but 
eAonoff  is  employed  to  denote  a  hidden 
senseless  cause  of  things,  as  opposed  to 
a  positive  intelligent  cause.  Atheists 
ascribe  all  things  to  ckomce ;  whatever 
happens  by  secondary  causes  hidden 
from  our  view  we  are  accustomed  to  as- 
cribe to  chancCy  which  is  only  a  mode  of 
confessing  our  ignorance  as  to  how  it 
happens. 

Nothing  in  the  revolution,  no,  not  to  a  phrase 
or  a  gesture,  not  to  the  fashion  of  a  hat  or  a 
shoe,  was  left  to  accid6nt:  all  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  design.  Bceue. 

Chancs  never  acts  in  perpetual  uniformity 
and  consistence  with  itseIC  Addisok. 

When  taken  for  the  thing  that  hap- 
pens, accident  is  said  ordinarily  of  things 
that  have  been ;  dumce  of  things  that  are 
to  be.  That  is  an  accident  which  is  done 
without  intention ;  that  is  a  chance  which 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
means.  It  is  an  accident  when  a  house 
falls ;  it  is  a  chance  when  and  how  it  may 
fall.  Accidents  cannot  be  prevented; 
chancett  cannot  be  calculated  upon.  Ac- 
cidents may  sometimes  be  remedied: 
chances  can  never  be  controlled.  Acci- 
dents give  rise  to  sorrow;  they  mostly 
occasion  mischief:  chances  give  rise  to 
hope;  they  often  produce  disappoint- 
ment ;  it  is  wise  to  dwell  upon  neither. 

That  little  accident  of  Alexander's  taking  a 
fancy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the  interruption 
of  his  march,  and  that  interruption  gave  occasion 
to  that  great  victory  that  founded  the  third  mon- 
ardiy  of  tlie  world.  South. 

In  Aiturlty  events  and  chances  are  yet  float- 
ing at  large  without  apparent  connection  with 
their  causes,  and  we  therefore  easily  indulge  the 
liberty  of  gratifying  ourselves  with  a  pleasing 
choice.  Johnson. 

Sometimes  chatiee  is  used  without  ref- 
erence to  time  for  any  fortuitous  event, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  more  expressive 
than  the  word  accident. 

Surely  there  could  not  be  a  greater  chance 
than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  Powder 
lYeason.  South. 

The  term  accident  may  likewise  some- 


times be  taken  for  what  may  happen  in 
future. 

Tills  natural  impatience  to  look  into  ftttarity, 
and  to  know  what  accuients  may  happen  to  ua 
hereafter,  has  given  birth  to  many  arts  and  in- 
ventions. Addisok. 

ACCIDENT,  CONTINGENCY,  CASUALTY. 

ACCIDENT,  V.  Accident.  CONTIN- 
GENCY, in  French  continffence,  Latin  am- 
tingenSy  participle  of  eoniingOy  compound- 
ed of  eon  and  tanffOy  to  touch  one  anoth- 
er, signifies  the  falling  out  or  happening 
together,  or  the  thing  that  happens  in 
conjunction  with  another.  CASUALTY, 
in  French  casualtiy  from  the  Latin  casuaiis^ 
and  cadoy  to  fall  or  happen,  signifies  the 
thing  that  happens  in  the  course  of  events. 

All  these  words  imply  whatever  takes 
place  independently  of  our  intentions. 
Accidents  express  more  than  contin- 
gencies; the  former  comprehend  events 
with  their  causes  and  consequences ;  the 
latter  respect  collateral  actions,  or  cir- 
cumstances appended  to  events ;  eaauaUim 
have  regard  simply  to  circumstances. 
Accidents  are  frequently  occasioned  by 
carelessness,  and  coniinffeneies  by  trivial 
mistakes ;  but  casualties  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  ourselves.  The  overturn* 
ing  a  carriage  is  an  accident;  our  situa- 
tion in  a  carriage  at  the  time  is  a  contin» 
gcncyy  which  may  occasion  us  to  be  more 
or  less  hurt ;  the  passing  of  any  one  at 
the  time  is  a  casualty.  We  are  all  ex- 
posed to  the  most  calamitous  aceidentfy 
and  our  happiness  or  misery  depends 
upon  a  thousand  contingencies;  the  best 
concerted  scheme  may  be  thwarted  by 
casualties^  which  no  human  foresight  can 
prevent 

This  (deibrmity)  has  the  same  eflTect  in  natnral 
(kults  as  maiming  and  mutilation  has  from  acci- 
dents. BUBKB. 

Nothing  less  than  inflnlto  wisdom  can  have  an 
absolute  command  over  ibrtune ;  the  highest  de- 
gree of  It  which  man  can  possess  is  hy  no  means 
equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to  such  eonUnffen^ 
eies  as  may  rlae  in  the  prosecution  of  our  aRkirt. 

Addison. 

Men  are  exposed  to  more  c<nntalHes  than  wom- 
en, as  battles,  sea -voyages,  with  several  danger, 
ona  trades  and  professions.  Addhon. 

ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CASUAL, 
CONTINGENT. 

ACCIDENTAL,  v.  Accident.  IXCL 
DENTAL,  from  incident^  in  Latin  incidens 
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ftnd  ineido,  or  in  and  eadoy  to  fall  upon, 
9igni6e8  belonging  to  a  thin«c  by  chance. 
CASUAL,  «.  Accident,  CONTINGENT, 
V.  CkmHnffenejf. 

Aeddmial  is  opposed  to  what  is  de- 
signed or  planned ;  incidental  to  what  ib 
premeditated ;  caxaed  to  what  is  constant 
and  regular;  comtingmt  to  what  is  defi- 
nite and  fixed.  A  meeting  may  be  cuxi- 
denial,  an  expression  tnadentaly  a  look, 
expression,  etc,  eatualf  an  expense  or  cir- 
cumstance coniinffeni.  We  do  not  expect 
what  is  aceideniat;  we  do  not  suspect  or 
guard  against  what  is  incidental;  we  do 
not  heed  what  is  casual;  we  are  not  pre- 
pared for  what  is  contingent.  Many  of 
the  most  fortunate  and  important  occur- 
rences in  oar  lives  are  accidental;  many 
remarks,  seemingly  incidental^  do  in  real- 
ity conceal  a  settled  intent ;  a  eaeual  re- 
mark in  the  course  of  conversation  will 
iometimes  make  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  minds  of  children  than  the  most  elo- 
qaent  and  impressive  discourse  or  repeat- 
ed counsel;  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
plan  we  oagfat  to  be  prepared  for  the  nu- 
merous ccntingenciei  which  we  may  meet 
«ith  to  interfere  with  our  arrangements. 

TUai  book  fell  acddentaUy  into  the  hands  of 
one  vho  bad  nerer  seen  it  before.  Addison. 

SaTSffe  lodged  as  mnch  by  aocident^KoA  passed 
the  nifclit  sometimes  in  mean  honses,  which  are  set 
open  at  night  to  any  eaeual  wanderers. 

JOBMSOK. 

This  dtscoarse  (of  Dr.  Tlllotson  on  the  Refonna- 
tton),  tlwagh  an  excellent  and  Jodicions  one  in  the 
main  parts  of  ft,  yet  oontabied  some  incidental  as- 
sertions which  gave  no  small  offence  to  many. 

Birch. 

We  see  how  a  eoniingent  erent  baffles  man's 
knowledge  and  evades  his  power.  SouTa. 

•iCCOMPAl^IMKNT,  COMPANION,  COX- 
COMITANT. 

ACCOMPANIMENT  is  properly  a  col- 
lective term  to  express  what  goes  in  com- 
pany, and  is  applied  only  to  things; 
COMPANION,  which  also  signifies  what 
if  in  the  company,  is  applied  either  to 
persons  or  to  things.  CONCOMITANT, 
from  the  intensive  syllable  con  and  comes, 
a  companion,  implies  what  is  attached  to 
tn  object,  or  goes  in  its  train,  and  is  ap- 
plied only  to  things. 

When  said  in  relation  to  things,  aeeom- 
pammeni  implies  a  necessary  connection, 
naaia$d4M  an  incidental  connection;  the 
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former  is  as  a  part  to  a  whole,  the  latter 
is  as  one  whole  to  another :  the  aeeompa- 
niment  belongs  to  the  thing  accompanied, 
inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  render  it  more 
or  less  complete ;  the  eompanwn  belongs 
to  the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as 
they  correspond :  in  this  manner  singing 
is  an  acconyMniment  to  instrumental  mu- 
sic;  subordinate  ceremonies  are  the  ac- 
companiments in  any  solemn  service ;  but 
a  picture  may  be  the  conyoanion  of  anoth- 
er picture  from  their  fitness  to  stand  to- 
gether. A  concomUant  is  as  much  of  an 
appendage  as  the  accompanimenty  but  it 
is  applied  only  to  moral  objects;  thus 
moraUty  is  a  concomitant  to  religion. 

We  may  well  beliere  that  the  andent  heathen 
bards,  who  were  chiefly  Asiatic  Greeks,  performed 
religions  rites  and  ceremonies  in  metre  with  ac- 
companimente  of  music,  to  which  they  were  de- 
voted in  the  extreme.  CrMBKRLAin>. 

Alas,  my  sonl !  thoa  pleasing  companion  of 
this  body,  thoa  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  desert- 
ing it,  whither  art  thou  flying  ?  Tatlkb. 

As  the  beanty  of  the  body  accompanies  the 
health  of  it,  so  certainly  is  decency  concomitant 
to  Tirtne.  Huorb. 

TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTEND,  ESCORT. 

ACCOMPANY,  in  French  aooompagnery 
is  compounded  oiacovad  and  compagnery 
in  Latin  compagino^  to  put  or  join  togeth- 
er, signifying  to  give  one^s  company  and 
presence  to  any  object,  to  join  one's  self 
to  its  company.  ATTEND,  in  French  at- 
tendrCy  compounded  of  tU  or  ad  and  tendo, 
to  tend  or  incline  toward,  signifies  to  di- 
rect one^s  notice  or  care  toward  any  ob- 
ject ESCORT,  in  French  escortery  from 
Vbe  Latin  cohors^  a  cohort  or  band  of  sol- 
diers that  attended  a  magistrate  on  his 
going  into  a  province,  signifies  to  accom- 
pany by  way  of  safeguard. 

We  aceompany  those  with  whom  we 
wish  to  go;  we  attend  those  whom  we 
wish  to  serve ;  we  escort  those  whom  we 
are  called  upon  to  protect  or  guard.  We 
accompany  our  equals,  we  aSend  our  su- 
periors, and  escort  superiors  or  inferiors. 
The  desire  of  pleasing  or  being  pleased 
actimtes  in  the  first  case ;  the  desire  of 
serving  or  being  served,  in  the  second 
case ;  the  fear  of  danger  or  the  desire  of 
security,  in  the  last  place.  One  is  said 
to  have  a  numerous  company^  a  crowd  of 
attendants^  and  a  strong  escort ;  but  oth- 
erwise one  person  only  may  accompany  or 
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aUendy  though  Beveral  are  wanting  for  an 
etoort  Friends  aceompoMf  each  other  in 
their  excursioni);  a  servant  attends  his 
master  on  a  journey;  a  strong  escort  is 
necessary  in  travelling  through  unfre- 
quented and  dangerous  roads. 

Thi»  account  in  some  meMure  excited  our  cu- 
riosity, and  at  the  entreaty  of  the  ladies  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  aecompany  them  to  the  playhouse, 
which  was  no  other  than  a  ham.       Goldsmith. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  appointed 
Lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addison  attend&d 
him  as  his  secretary.  Johnsom. 

He  very  prudently  called  up  four  or  five  of  the 
hostlers  that  belonged  to  the  yard,  and  engaged 
them  to  enlist  under  his  command  as  an  ucort 
to  the  coach.  Hawkiswobth. 

Accompany  and  attend  may  likewise  be 

said  of  things  as  well  as  persons.     In 

this  case  the  former  is  applied  to  what 

goes  with  an  object  so  as  to  form  a  part 

of  it;  the  latter  to  that  which  follows  an 

object  as  a  dependent  upon  it.    Pride  is 

often  oeeonyMnied  with  meanness,  and 

€Utended  with  much  inconvenience  to  the 

possessor. 

The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity,  that 
generous  integrity  of  nature  and  honesty  of  dis- 
position, which  always  argues  true  greatness  of 
mhid,  and  is  usually  <iccompani6d  with  un- 
daunted courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great 
measure  lost  among  us.  Tillotson. 

Humility  lodged  in  a  worthy  mind  Is  always  at- 
UncUd  with  a  certain  homage,  which  no  haughty 
soul,  with  all  the  arts  imaginable, can  purchase. 

UUOHSS. 

The  practioe  of  religion  will  not  only  be  attend- 
ed with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  aecompa- 
niea  those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated, 
but  with  those  supernumerary  Joys  that  rise  iVora 
the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure.    Addisoh . 

TO  ACCOMPLISH,  KFFKCT,  EXECUTE, 
ACHIEVE. 

ACCOMPLISH,  in  French  acoon^ir, 
is  compounded  of  the  mtensive  syllable 
oc  or  o^  and  complir^  in  Latin  oomjpleOf  to 
complete,  signifying  to  complete  to  the 
end,  or  according  to  the  end  proposed. 
EFFECT,  in  Latin  effectut,  participle  of 
^ehf  compounded  of  ef  and  ez,  out  of  or 
up,  and  fadoy  to  make,  signifies  to  make 
up  until  nothing  remains  to  be  done. 
EXECUTE,  in  Latin  executus^  participle 
of  exeauoTy  compounded  of  ex  and  eequor, 
to  foUow,  signifies  to  follow  up  or  car- 
ry through  to  the  end.  ACHIEVE,  in 
French  aehevefj  from  ekefj  a  chief,  signi- 
fies to  perform  as  a  chief. 

To  accomplieh  is  properly  a  mode  of 


effecting,  namely,  to  effect  completely,  or 
to  the  utmost  extent  proposed ;  to  oeoom- 
plish  an  object,  therefore,  signifies  more 
than  simply  to  effect  a  purpose,  both  aa 
to  the  thing  aimed  at  and  the  means  em- 
ployed in  bringing  it  about.  Extraordi> 
nary  means  are  requisite  for  accompUsh- 
inffy  and  ordinary  means  for  effecting.  To 
accomptish  is  properly  said  of  that  which 
a  person  sets  before  himself ;  but  to  ef- 
fecty  execuUy  and  achieve  do  not  relate  to 
the  views  of  the  person  acting,  but  to  the 
thing  brought  about  To  effect  expresses 
less  than  execute  or  achieve:  whatever  is 
brought  about  or  into  effect  is  effected; 
what  is  executed  is  complicated  in  its  nat- 
ure, as  to  execute  a  design  or  project; 
what  is  achieved  is  grand,  as  to  achieoe  an 
enterprise.  Practical  abilities  are  requi- 
site for  effectingy  skill  for  executvngy  spirit 
and  talent  for  achieving.  Some  persons 
are  always  striving  to  attain  an  end  with- 
out ever  accomplisfutig  what  they  propose. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  suit  the  means 
to  the  end  when  we  have  any  scheme  to 
effect.  Those  who  are  readiest  in  form- 
ing projects  are  not  always  the  fittest  for 
carrying  them  into  execution.  That  ardor 
of  character  which  impels  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  arduous  undertakings  belongs 
but  to  very  few.  We  should  never  give 
up  what  we  have  the  least  chance  of  ac- 
compfiahingy  if  it  be  worth  the  labor;  nor 
pursue  any  plan  which  affords  us  no 
prospect  of  effecting  what  we  wish ;  nor 
undertake  what  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
competent  to  executey  particularly  when 
there  is  anything  extraordinary  to  achieve. 

It  is  the  Urst  rule  in  oratory  that  a  man  must 
appear  such  as  he  would  persuade  others  to  be ; 
and  that  can  be  aecomplithed  only  by  the  force 
of  his  life.  Swift. 

Reason  considers  the  motive,  the  means,  and 
the  end,  and  honors  courage  only  when  it  is  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  purpose  of  virtue. 

HAWXnWOBTR. 

We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  appetites 
with  pleastu«s  that  impair  our  intellectual  vigor, 
nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which  we 
know  our  lives  must  fi&il  in  attempting  to  exe- 
eute.  Johnson. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  case  our  free- 
thhikers  could  once  achieve  their  glorious  design 
of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
causing  the  revenues  to  be  withdrawn  which 
their  wiser  ibrefitthers  had  appointed  to  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  its  teachers,  in  a  lit- 
tle time  the  Shaater  would  be  as  Intelligible  as 
the  Greek  Testament. 
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ACCOMPLISHED,  PERFSCT. 

Thesk  epithets  express  an  assemblage 
of  all  the  qualities  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  mark  the  qualification  in  the 
highest  degrea  ACCOMPLISHED  re- 
fers only  to  the  artificial  refinements  of 
tlie  nund;  PERFECT  is  said  of  things 
in  general,  whether  nateral  or  artificial, 
mental  or  corporeaL 

An  acquaintance  with  modem  lan- 
guages and  the  ornamental  branches  of 
the  axis  and  sdenoes  constitutes  a  per- 
son aeeonyolished ;  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  skill  in  any  art  constitutes  a 
man  mperfed  artist 

For  who  expects  that  under  a  tutor  a  young 
gentleman  should  he  an  cweomplUh^  pubUe 
ofator  or  logician  ?  Locks. 

Withfai  a  ken  our  army  lies, 
Oarineo  more  iMi/ec^  in  the  use  of  arms. 

SBAKSPBAaB. 

An  aeecn^ishment  is  acquired ;  but  a 
perfecti(m  is  either  acquired  or  natural 

The  Sngttsh  nation  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
vas  yet  straggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity ; 
and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  was  an  aeconi' 
pUshment  still  valued  Ibr  its  rarity.     Johmsoh. 

A  man  endowed  with  great  peffeettons,  with- 
OQt  good-breeding,  is  like  one  who  has  his  pocket 
l^U  of  gold,  bat  always  wants  change  for  his  or- 
dfauiy  oecfltslons.  Stjbsue. 

TO  ACCOST,  SALCTK,  ADDRESS,  GREET, 
HAIL,  WELCOME. 

ACCOST,  in  French  aeoodery  is  com- 
poonded  of  tK  or  atl,  and  the  Latin  conto, 
a  rib  or  side,  signifying  to  come  by  the 
side  of  a  person.  SALUTE,  in  Latin  sa- 
bttOy  from  salut,  health,  signifies  to  bid 
good -speed.  ADDRE^  in  French  ad- 
drener^  is  compounded  of  ad  and  dresger^ 
from  the  Latin  direxiy  preterite  of  dirigoy 
to  direct  or  apply,  signifying  to  direct 
one's  discourse  to  a  person. 

To  aeeott  and  aahUe  are  said  of  per- 
sons on  their  first  meeting ;  oddreM  may 
be  said  of  those  who  direct  their  dis- 
course to  others  at  any  time.  The  lead- 
ing Idea  of  oteeogt  is  that  of  speaking  to 
a  person  on  coming  up  to  them ;  mtUe 
is  to  notice  a  person,  which  may  be  by 
words  or  otherwise;  that  of  address  is 
to  direct  one's  words  to  the  individual, 
which  may  either  be  personally  or  by 
writing.    Aceosting  is  an  act  of  famil- 


iarity not  warranted  by  anything  but  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  or  for  purposes 
of  business ;  sahUing  is  an  act  of  cour- 
tesy between  friends  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with;  addreuing  is  a  matter 
of  convenience  or  discretion. 

When  JEneas  is  sent  by  Virgil  to  the  shades, 
he  meets  Dido  the  Queen  of  Cuthage,  whom  his 
perfidy  had  hurried  to  the  grave;  he  accosts 
her  with  tenderness  and  excuses,  but  the  lady 
turns  away  like  Ajaz  in  mute  disdain.  Joukson. 

Strabo  tells  us  he  saw  the  statue  of  Hemnon, 
which,  according  to  the  poets,  saluted  the  mom- 
ing  sun  every  day  at  its  first  rising,  with  a  har- 
monious sound.  PRii>£Anx. 

I  was  harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  sal- 
utfttions^  and  returned  the  common  civilities 
with  hesitation  and  impropriety.  Jobmsok. 

I  still  continued  to  stand  in  the  way,  having 
scarcely  strength  to  walk  fisrther ;  when  anoth- 
er soon  addressed  me  in  the  same  manner. 

JOONSOH. 

GREET,  in  Saxon  greUmy  German  griia- 
seriy  Low -German  groteOy  etc.,  probably 
from  the  Saxon  grythy  Swedish  grud, 
peace,  implies  a  verbal  and  friendly  sa- 
lute  between  equals,  conveying  a  good 
and  kind  wish.  HAIL,  from  heal  and 
healthy  denotes  a  wish  for  the  health  and 
long  life  of  the  person  addressed,  which 
was  a  customary  form  of  address  among 
the  Eastern  nations  on  approaching  their 
sovereign ;  the  word  is  now  used  to  de- 
note a  similar  expression  on  solemn  oc- 
casions, particularly  by  the  poets.  WEL- 
COME denotes  an  expression  of  good 
wishes  and  kind  regards  on  a  person^s 
first  arrival;  it  is  therefore  confined  to 
strangers  or  those  who  have  been  absent 
for  a  Ume. 

Not  only  those  I  named  T  there  shall  greett 
But  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Cato  meet. 

Dekila¥. 

The  Trojan  bands  returning  Hector  waft, 
And  Jiail  with  Joy  the  champion  of  their  state. 

Pope. 

Our  crosses  on  the  way 
Rave  made  it  tedious,  wesrtooroe,  and  heavy. 
I  want  more  uncles  to  welcome  me. 

SHAKSPEAaS. 

ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  BILL. 

ACCOUNT,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
and  county  signifies  to  count  to  a  person, 
or  for  a  thing;  an  account  is  the  thing 
so  counted.  RECKONING,  from  the 
verb  to  re€]e<my  signifies  the  thing  reck- 
oned up.  BILL,  in  Saxon  hiUy  in  all 
probability  comes  from  the  Swedish  hyloy 
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to  build,  fiignifyiiig  a  written  contract  for 
building  vessels,  which  In  Grennan  is  still 
called  a  beiibrief;  hence  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  express  various  kinds  of  writ- 
ten documents.  These  words,  which  are 
very  similar  in  signification,  may  fre- 
quently be  substituted  for  one  another. 

Account  is  the  generic,  the  others  the 
specific  terms :  a  reckoning  and  hUl  is  an 
account^  though  not  always  vice  vend:  ac- 
count expresses  the  details,  with  the  sum 
of  them  counted  up;  reckoning  implies 
the  register  and  notation  of  the  things 
to  be  reckoned  up ;  bill  denotes  the  de- 
tails, with  their  particular  charges.  An 
account  should  be  correct,  containing  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  is  proper ;  a  reck- 
oning should  be  explicit,  leaving  nothing 
unnoticed  as  to  dates  and  names ;  a  bill 
should  be  fair.  We  speak  of  keeping  an 
account^  of  coming  to  a  reckoning^  of  send- 
ing in  a  bill.  Customers  have  an  a>eeount 
with  their  tradespeople;  masters  have  a 
reckoning  with  their  workpeople ;  trades- 
men send  in  their  bills  at  stated  periods. 

Account,  from  the  extensive  use  of  the 
term,  is  applicable  to  everything  that  is 
noted  down,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
considered  worthy  of  notice,  individually 
or  collectively :  merchants  keep  their  ac- 
counts; an  account  is  taken  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house of  all  that  goes  in  and  out  of 
the  kingdom ;  an  account  is  taken  of  all 
transactions,  of  the  weather,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  whatever  is  remarkable. 
Reckoning^  as  a  particular  term,  is  more 
partial  in  its  use:  it  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  dealings  of  men  with  one  anoth- 
er; in  which  sense  it  is  superseded  by 
the  preceding  term,  and  now  serves  to 
express  only  an  explanatory  enumera- 
tion, which  may  be  either  verbal  or  writ- 
ten. BiU^  as  implying  something  charged 
or  engaged,  is  used  not  only  in  a  mercan- 
tile, but  a  legal  sense ;  hence  we  speak 
of  a  bill  of  lading,  a  biM  of  parcels,  a  biU 
of  exchange,  a  biM  of  indictment,  or  a  biU 
in  Parliament. 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  aeeounUt 
I^id  them  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  off, 
And  say  you  found  them  in  my  honesty. 

SHAursAaa. 

Merchant  with  some  rudeness  demanded  a 
room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in 
the  next  parlor,  which  the  company  were  about 
to  leave,  being  then  paying  their  reckoning. 

JOBMiOK. 


Ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  United  by  a 
man's  estate,  and  ordered  to  the  best,  that  tlie 
biUe  may  be  less  than  the  ertlmatinn  abroad. 

Bacoic. 

ACCOUNT,  KARKATIVS,  DESCBIPnON. 

ACCOUNT  (v.  Acecnmt)  is  the  most 
general  of  these  terms ;  whatever  is  not- 
ed as  worthy  of  remark  is  an  moc9U9U. 
NARRATIVE,  from  narratSy  in  Latin 
narralMy  participle  of  narro  or  gnaro, 
signifies  the  thing  made  known.  DE- 
SCRIPTION, from  deMcrihe,  in  Latin  de- 
scriboy  or  de  and  $eribo,  to  write  down, 
signifies  the  thing  written  down. 

Account  has  no  reference  to  the  per- 
son giving  the  account;  a  narrative  must 
have  a  narrator ;  a  deteriptum  must  have 
a  describer.  An  account  may  come  from 
one  or  several  quarters,  or  no  specified 
quarter;  but  a  narrative  and  deaeription 
bespeak  themselves  as  the  production  of 
some  individual  Accounts  from  the  ar- 
mies are  anxiously  looked  for  in  time  of 
war;  he  suddenly  broke  off  his  narra- 
tive; his  book  is  full  of  deser^itiom. 

The  accounts  which  charge  him  with  having 
maltreated  the  Pope's  person  are  not  only  un- 
authenticated,  but  posittvely  false. 

Sia  WiLTBR  Scott. 

Cynthia  was  much  pleased  with  my  narratite. 

Tatlkb. 

Most  readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with 
Milton's  duoripUon  of  paradise  than  of  hell. 

ADDISON'. 

An  acctfuint  may  be  given  of  political 
events,  domestic  occurrences,  or  natural 
phenomena,  but  more  particularly  of  mat- 
ters of  temporary  and  immediate  inter- 
est ;  it  may  be  true  or  false :  a  narrative 
is  mostly  personal,  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings, accidents,  or  adventures  of  in- 
dividuals ;  it  may  be  real  or  fictitious ;  a 
desertion  does  not  so  much  embrace  oc- 
currences as  local  circumstances,  proper- 
ties, and  characteristics ;  it  is  either  cor- 
rect or  otherwise. 

A  man  of  business,  in  good  company,  who  gives 
an  account  of  his  abilities  and  despatelies,  is 
Iiardly  more  insupportable  than  her  they  call  a 
notable  woman.  STSStf. 

Few  narratives  will,  either  to  men  or  women, 
appear  more  incredible  than  the  histories  of  the 
Amacons.  Johnson. 

It  (the  catacomb)  remains  entire,  and  answers 
the  deeoription  he  (Folybius)  gives  of  it. 

BaiDONE. 
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ACCURATE,  in  French  aecuraie,  Latin 
mxurattu,  participle  of  ticeuroy  compound- 
ed of  the  intensive  <ic  or  €ui  and  curOj  to 
take  care  of,  si^ifies  done  with  great 
care.  EXACT,  in  French  eBOdey  Latin 
oBoelySy  participle  of  exiffo^  to  finish  or 
coiDfrfete,  denotes  the  quality  of  complete- 
ness, the  absence  of  defect.  PRECISE, 
in  French  preeiSy  Latin  prcecigiiSy  partici- 
ple of  prticidoy  to  cut  by  rule  after  the 
manner  of  carpenters,  signifies  the  qual- 
ity of  doing  by  rule. 

Aecuraie  refers  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon  any  matter  to  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be ;  ODttet  and  precise  simply  denote  the 
quality  of  the  thing,  the  former  implying 
completeness,  the  latter  nicety  as  to  the 
manner  of  executing  anything.  From 
this  (fifference  in  their  meaning  arises  a 
difference  in  their  application ;  a  paint- 
ing, on  examination  or  on  obserration,  is 
more  properly  said  to  be  accurcUe;  a 
model,  figure,  or  measure,  to  be  exofd  ;  a 
line,  a  rule,  or  a  form,  to  be  predse. 

HaUej  was  the  first  who  nuida  an  accurate 
etserratton  of  tbe  transit  of  Mercury  orer  the 
disk  of  the  san.  Adams. 

If  we  differ  in  opinion  about  two  quantities,  we 
em  have  recourse  to  a  common  measure,  to  deter- 
Dune  the  qoestlon  with  tbe  greatest  eoDacines9. 

Bcaas. 

The  rose  is  even  more  beautiftil  befbre  it  is  ftill 
blown  and  in  tbe  bud,  before  tlie  eooact  tigun  is 
tirmed.  Burke. 

When  more  of  these  orders  than  one  are  to  be 
set  in  several  stories,  there  must  be  an  exquisite 
care  to  plaec  the  columns  precitetjf  over  one  an- 
other, WOTTON. 


The  law  in  this  pohit  is  pr^te. 


Dacok. 


These  epithets  rise  in  sense  upon  each 
other,  exact  signifying  more  than  aceuratey 
and  preeite  a  greater  degree  of  minute- 
ness than  either.  With  this  distinction 
^ley  may  be  applied  to  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar objects :  a  description  or  view  may 
be  aeeuraie  and  eaeacf,  but  in  the  former 
ease  it  is  only  just  as  far  as  it  goes,  in 
the  latter  it  is  fuller  of  particulars  and 
details. 

The  destmctkm  volcanoes  occasion  engrosses 
the  attention  a(  people  tno  mnch  to  permit  them 
to  examine  accurately  the  appearances  M'hich 
occur.  Adaus. 

1  haY«  not  particularised  any  more :  I  do  not 
pretend  to  HBtaetnem.  Bcnas. 


A  time  or  a  period  is  said  to  be  exact  i 
an  hour,  a  moment,  or  instant,  precise  ; 
an  expression  €uxtirate  ;  the  meaning  of 
a  word  precise. 

The  time  of  this  great  revolution  in  our  landed 
property  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exacfneM. 

Blackstone. 

For  the  liour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting.  Hilton. 

An  aptness  to  Jumble  things  together  wherein 
can  be  found  any  likeness,  hinders  the  mind  from 
accurate  conceptions  of  them.  Locke. 

Angels  and  spirits,  in  their  several  degrees  of 
elevation  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more 
oomprehensire  faculties ;  and  some  of  them  per- 
haps have  perfect  and  eoMct  views  of  all  finite  be- 
ings that  come  under  their  consideration.  Locke. 

The  term  taste,  like  other  figurative  terms,  is 
not  extremely  accurate.  Burkb. 

A  definition  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  pre- 
dse  meaning  of  moral  words  can  be  known. 

Loaue. 

In  denoting  moral  qualities  or  habits, 
accuracy  may  be  applied  to  whatever 
men  attempt  to  do;  exactness  to  matters 
of  economy,  prudence,  and  duty ;  p^'eci- 
sioHy  in  regard  to  manners,  modes,  and 
forms.  Accuracy  is  indispensable  in  ei- 
ther business  or  science,  but  particular- 
ly in  commercial  and  legal  transactions ; 
exactness  is  requisite  in  the  payment  of 
debts  and  the  observance  of  all  obliga- 
tions. Some  men  may  be  very  accurate 
in  their  particular  line  who  are  not  very 
exact  in  fulfilling  their  engagements.  In 
some  cases,  where  great  results  may  flow 
from  trifling  causes,  the  greatest />rec7«2o;i 
becomes  requisite ;  we  may,  however,  be 
too  precise  when  we  dwell  on  unimpor- 
tant particulars,  or  adhere  too  tenacious- 
ly to  forms  and  modes,  but  we  never  can 
be  too  accurate  or  exact ;  hence  the  epi- 
thet predse  is  sometimes  taken  for  affect- 
edly exact.  A  man  may  be  precise  in  his 
dress  who  is  not  remarkable  either  for 
accuracy  or  exactness  in  his  general  con- 
duct. 

■  An  eminent  artist  who  wrought  up  his  pictures 
with  the  greatest  accuracy^  and  gave  them  al! 
those  delicate  touches  whicti  are  apt  to  ])1ease 
the  nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  tuning  a  theorbo. 

AOOIflON. 

This  lady  is  the  most  e^act  economi.«t,  without 
appearing  busy.  Conoreve. 

An  apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection 
npon  their  own  merit,  and  a  precise  behavior  in 
their  general  conduct,  are  almost  inseparable  ac- 
cidents in  beauties.  IIuoues. 
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TO  ACCUSE,  CHARGE,  DIPEACU,  AR- 
RAIGN. 

ACCUSE,  in  Latin  aeeuao^  compounded 
of  ae  or  ad  and  caf»a,  a  cause  or  trial, 
signifies  to  bring  to  trial.  CHAR6£, 
from  the  word  carffo,  a  burden,  signifies 
to  lay  on  a  burden.  IMPEACH,  in  French 
empecher^  to  hinder  or  disturb,  compound- 
ed of  em  or  in  and  pe»^  the  foot,  signifies 
to  entangle  the  feet  in  anything.  AK- 
RAIGX,  compounded  of  ar  or  oJ  and 
raign  or  range,  signifies  to  range,  or  set 
at  the  bar  of  a  tribunal. 

The  idea  of  asserting  something  to  the 
prejudice  of  another  is  common  to  these 
terms ;  but  omvm  is  said  of  acts,  charge 
of  moral  qualities  constituting  the  char- 
acter :  we  o/caue  a  person  of  murder ;  we 
charge  him  with  dishonesty.  Accu»e  is 
properly  a  formal  action;  charge  is  an 
informal  action:  criminals  are  acetwei, 
and  their  aocuiation  is  proved  in  a  court 
of  judicature  to  be  true  or  false;  any 
person  may  be  charged,  and  the  charge 
may  be  either  substantiated  or  refuted  in 
the  judgment  of  a  third  person. 

The  Conntess  of  Hertford,  demanding  an  andl- 
ence  of  the  Qiieen,  laid  before  her  the  whole  serira 
of  his  mother's  cruelty,  exposed  the  improbability 
of  an  accusation  thy  which  he  was  charged  with 
an  intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce 
no  advantage.  Jobmsom's  Lite  or  Savaoi. 

Nor  was  this  Irregularity  the  only  eharge  which 
Lord  Tyrconnel  brought  against  him.  Haring 
given  him  a  collection  of  valuable  books  stamped 
with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
see  them  in  a  short  time  exposed  for  sale. 

Johnson's  Life  op  Sayaob. 

Impeach  and  arraign  are  both  species 
of  accusing;  the  former  in  application 
to  statesmen  and  state  concerns,  the  lat- 
ter in  regard  to  the  general  conduct  or 
principles ;  with  this  difference,  that  he 
who  impeaches  only  asserts  the  guilt,  but 
does  not  determine  it;  but  those  who 
arraign  also  tivke  upon  themselves  to 
decide:  statesmen  are  impeached  for 
misdemeanors  in  the  administration  of 
government :  kings  arraign  governors  of 
provinces  and  subordinate  princes,  and 
in  this  manner  kings  are  sometimes  ar- 
raigned before  mock  tribunals :  our  Sav- 
iour was  arraigned  before  Pilate;  and 
creatures  in  the  madness  of  presumption 
wrraign  their  Creator. 


I     A  ristogiton,  with  revengeful  canning,  impea6h- 
«d  several  courtiers  and  Intimates  of  the  tyrant. 

CCXBEELAND. 

O  the  inexpressible  horror  that  will  seize  npon 
a  poor  sinner,  when  he  stands  arraign^  at  the 
bar  of  divine  Justice  I  Sooth. 

TO  ACCUSE,  CENSURE. 

ACCUSE,  V.  To  accuse,  charge.  CEN- 
SURE, Ih  French  censure,  in  Latin  een- 
sura,  is  derived  from  censor,  a  Roman 
magistrate  who  took  cognizance  of  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  citizens,  as 
also  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
city.  It  signifies  not  only  the  office  of 
censor,  but,  in  an  extended  sense,  the  act 
of  blaming  or  punishing  offenders  against 
morality,  which  formed  a  prominent  feat- 
ure in  his  office. 

To  accuse  is  only  to  assert  that  which 
is  prejudicial  to  another;  to  censure  is  to 
take  the  fault  for  granted.  We  accuse 
only  to  make  known  the  offence,  to  pro- 
voke inquiry ;  we  censftre  in  order  to  in- 
flict a  punishment  An  accusation  may 
be  false  or  true ;  a  censitre  mild  or  severe. 
It  is  extremely  wrong  to  accuse  another 
without  sufficient  grounds ;  but  still  worse 
to  censure  him  without  the  roost  substan- 
tial grounds.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
accuse  another  of  offences  which  he  know-s 
him  for  a  certainty  to  have  committed ; 
but  none  can  censure  who  are  not  author- 
ized by  their  age  or  station. 

Mr.  Locke  aecusss  those  of  great  negligence 
who  discourse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  ob- 
scurity in  tlie  terms  they  make  use  of.  BrDaiu.. 

If  any  man  measure  his  words  by  his  heart,  and 
speak  as  he  thinks,  and  do  not  express  more  kind- 
ness to  every  man  than  men  usually  have  for  any 
man,  he  can  hardly  escape  the  eensure  of  the 
want  of  breeding.  Tillotson. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGK,  OWN,  CONFESS, 
AVOW. 

ACKNOWLEDGE,  compounded  of  o» 
or  ad  and  knowledge,  implies  to  bring  to 
knowledge,  to  make  known.  OWN  is  a 
familiar  figure,  signifying  to  take  to  one's 
self,  to  make  one's  own ;  it  is  a  common 
substitute  for  confess.  CONFESS,  in 
French  confesser,  Latin  con/essus,  partici- 
ple of  eonfUcor,  compounded  of  can  and 
fatcor,  signifies  to  impart  to  any  one. 
AVOW,  in  French  avouer,  Latin  advoveo, 
signifies  to  vow  or  protest  to  any  one. 

These  words  all  denote  the  making 
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kno'wn  to  others  wbat  relates  to  one^s 
self,  or  that  in  which  one  has  taken  a 
part;  aekfunoUdge  is  used  in  this  general 
sense  in  a  diversity  of  applications ;  the 
other  terms  are  partially  employed,  and 
with  ▼arious  modifications  in  their  mean- 
ing. Acknovdedffe  and  wen  are  employed 
either  in  matters  of  indifference  or  those 
which  are  blameworthy;  confen  mostly 
in  such  matters  as  are  criminal  or  in  a 
high  degree  culpable.  A  person  (Meknowl- 
«dgei  that  be  was  present,  or  mom  that 
he  assisted  another,  he  eonfasa  a  theft, 
or  eonfena  his  guilt^  or  a  sinner  confaaa 
his  aina.  To  acknowledge  and  oion,  when 
applied  to  culpable  matters,  may  dther 
Ittve  respect  to  particular  transactions  or 
general  characteristics,  as  to  achtowledge 
or  (wn  the  fact,  to  aeknovdcdge  or  own 
one's  weakness,  fallibility,  incapacity, 
etc. ;  to  eonfeee  is  mostly  said  of  particu- 
lar transactions,  as  to  eonfese  the  crime 
laid  to  one's  charge.  To  aeknovoledge,  be- 
ing a  voluntary  act,  may  be  either  by 
words  or  actions,  or  tacitly  without  any 
outward  expression ;  confessing^  on  the 
other  hand,  being  mostly  called  for  in 
consequence  of  an  interrogatory  or  the 
necessities  of  the  party,  it  must  always 
be  by  express  words. 

None  of  them  (the  nnna)  had  the  shioerity  to 
nebuMcledffe  the  nnbappiness  of  their  condition. 

Bhtdonb. 

And  now,  my  dear,  cried  she  to  me,  I  will  fair- 
ly 4fwn  that  ft  was  I  that  instructed  my  Kirls  to 
cnomraee  oar  landlord*8  addresses.  Golimocith. 

To  cbekncidedge  and  oten  also  signify  to 
admit  that  a  thing  belongs  to  one,  but 
the  former  denotes  only  a  general  rela- 
tionship, the  latter  a  special  ownership ; 
with  this  distinction  we  may  speak  of 
atJawuiedging  or  owning  a  son ;  but  we 
may  likewise  acknowledge  many  things 
which  we  cannot  properly  oton,  as  to  00- 
knowUdge  a  woman  as  one's  wife,  or  any 
particular  person  as  a  prince,  or  any  par- 
ticular state  as  independent 

Loots  XIV.  was  obli^d  to  abandon  James  IT., 
and  to  aeknowUdffS  King  William,  thoti«;h  lie 
had  at  lint  treated  him  as  an  usurper.     Bubkb. 

Those  who  were  deified  in  one  place  were  not 
ottned  with  the  ume  honor  in  all  places. 

Pabsons. 

To  acknowledge,  own^  and  confesn  are 
all  ased  in  the  sense  of  expressing  one's 
mind  or  what  pas^s  in  one's  mind,  in 


which  application  they  are  comparable 
with  avow.  In  this  case  to  acknowledge 
is  most  properly  applied  to  matters  of 
opinion,  own  to  matters  of  feeling,  al- 
though they  may  in  many  such  cases  be 
indifferently  employed. 

I  must  acknowledge^  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
take  greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works 
of  the  creation  in  their  immensity  than  in  their 
minuteness.  Addison. 

In  such  an  assembly  it  was  impossible  for  the 
heart  not  to  dilate  and  expand  Itself;  I  otm  that 
mine  was  often  so  ftiU  that  I  could  hardly  flud 
utterance.  BaTDONS. 

To  acknowledge  is  to  declare  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  one's  assent  to  anjrthing,  to 
confess  is  to  declare  in  a  solemn  manner 
one's  assent  to  matters  of  faith ;  to  avow 
is  to  declare  the  motives  or  reasons  of 
one's  actions,  particularly  such  as  might 
with  more  propriety  be  concealed ;  as  to 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  a  remark,  to 
confess  the  faith,  to  avow  one's  motives, 
contempt,  scorn,  etc. 

They  acknowledge  no  power  not  directly  ema- 
nating from  the  people.  Bcjrkb. 

Spite  of  herself,  e'en  envy  must  confess 
That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess. 

FaANCIB. 

Whether  by  their  settled  and  aroteed  scorn  of 
thoughtless  talkers,  the  Persians  were  able  to  dif- 
fiise  to  any  great  extent  the  virtue  of  taciturnity, 
we  are  hindered  by  the  distance  of  those  times 
from  being  able  to  discover.  Jobnson. 

▲CQUAIMTANCE,  FAMILIARITY,  INTI- 
MACY. 

ACQUAINTA^"CE  comes  from  a*^ 
quaint,  which  is  compounded  of  the  in 
tensive  syllable  ac  or  ad  and  quaint,  in 
old  French  coint,  Teut.  gekannt,  known, 
signifying  known  to  one.  FAMILIARI- 
TY comes  from  familiar,  in  Latin  fami- 
liaris  and  familia,  signifying  known  as 
one  of  the  family.  INTIMACY,  from 
intimate,  in  Latin  intimatits,  participle  of 
intimo,  to  love  entirely,  from  iniimns,  in- 
nermost, signifii^s  known  to  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  heart  These  terms 
mark  different  degrees  of  closeness  in 
the  social  intercourse;  acquaintance  ex- 
pressing less  than  familiarify,  and  that 
less  than  intimacy. 

A  slight  knowledge  of  any  one  constitutes  an 
aoqitainUmcs ;  to  \»  familiar  requires  an  ac- 
quaintanee  of  some  standing ;  inUmacij  sup- 
poses such  an  acqiminUince  as  is  supiiorted  by 
friendship.  Tbdslkb. 
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Acquaintance  springs  from  oocasional 
intercourse;  familiarity  is  produced  by 
a  daily  intercourse,  which  wears  off  all 
constraint,  and  banishes  all  ceremony ; 
intimaey  arises  not  merely  from  frequent 
intercourse,  but  unreserved  communica- 
tion. An  acquaintance  will  be  occasion- 
ally a  guest;  but  one  that  is  on  terms 
of  famuiarity  has  easy  access  to  our  ta- 
ble; and  an  intimate  likewise  lays  claim 
to  a  share  at  least  of  our  confidence.  An 
acquaintanee  with  a  person  affords  but 
little  opportunity  for  knowing  his  char- 
acter ;  famUianty  puts  us  in  the  way  of 
•eeing  his  foibles,  rather  than  his  virtues ; 
but  intimacy  enables  us  to  appreciate  his 
worth. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  be  familiar  on  a  slight 
aeqtMinUtnoe  will  never  acquire  any  degree  of 
inUmacy.  Tbcblsb. 

An  acquaintance  Is  a  being  who  meets  as 
with  a  smile  and  salute,  who  tells  us  with  the 
same  breath  that  he  is  glad  and  sorry  Ibr  the  most 
trivial  good  and  ill  that  befalls  us. 

Hawceswoeth. 

His  familiare  were  his  entire  friends,  and 
could  have  no  interested  views  in  courting  his 
acquaintance.  Stuclb. 

At  an  entertainment  given  by  Pisistratus  to 
some  of  his  intimattn^  Tbrasippus  took  some 
occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break  out  into  the 
most  violent  abuse.  Ccmbbrlard. 

A  simple  acquaintance  is  the  most  de- 
sirable footing  on  which  to  stand  with  all 
persons,  however  deserving.  If  it  have 
not  the  pleasures  of  familiarity  or  inti- 
macy ^  it  can  claim  the  privilege  of  being 
exempted  from  their  pains.  "  Too  much 
familiarity^^^  according  to  the  old  prov- 
erb, "  breeds  contempt."  The  unlicensed 
freedom  which  commonly  attends  fcunil- 
iarity  affords  but  too  ample  scope  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  selfish  and  unami- 
able  passions.  Intimaciee  begun  in  love 
often  end  in  hatred,  as  ill  chosen  friends 
commonly  become  the  bitterest  enemies. 
A  man  may  have  a  thousand  acquaint- 
ances, and  not  one  whom  he  should  make 
his  intimate. 

Acquaintance  grew;  th'  acquaintance  they 

improve 
To  friendship ;  friendship  ripen'd  into  love. 

EUSDEM. 

That  familiarity  produces  neglect  lias  been 
long  observed.  Johnson. 

The  intimacy  between  the  fisther  of  Eugenio 
and  Agrestia  produced  a  tender  friendship  be- 
tween hb  sister  and  Amelia.       Hawekswoeth. 


These  terms  may  be  applied  to  things 
as  well  as  persons,  in  which  case  they 
bear  a  similar  analogy.  An  atquaintanM 
with  a  subject  is  opposed  to  entire  igno- 
rance upon  it ;  familiarity  with  it  is  the 
consequence  of  frequent  repetition ;  and 
intimacy  of  a  st^uly  and  thorough  re- 
search. In  our  intercoarse  with  the 
world  we  become  daily  acquainted  with 
fresh  subjects  to  engage  our  attention. 
Some  men  have  by  extraordinary  dili- 
gence acquired  a  considerable  familiari- 
ty with  more  than  one  language  and  sd- 
enoe ;  but  few,  if  any,  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  particulars  of  even  one  lan- 
guage or  science.  When  we  can  translate 
the  authors  of  any  foreign  Ungoage,  we 
may  claim  an  acquaintance  with  it ;  when 
we  can  speak  or  write  it  freely,  we  may 
be  said  to  be  familiar  with  it;  but  an 
intitnate  acquaintance  comprehends  a  thor- 
ough critical  intimacy  with  all  the  nice- 
ties and  subtleties  of  its  stractnre. 

With  Homer*8  heroes  we  have  more  than  his- 
torical acquaintance :  we  are  made  inHmatf 
with  their  habits  and  manners.       CcxBBaLAKi , 

The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so  familim 
that  it  escapes  our  notice.  Jobkson. 

TO  ACQUIRE,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WIN,  SABN. 

ACQUIRE,  in  French  acquirer^  Latin 
acqtUro,  is  compounded  of  oc  or  o^  and 
quctro^  to  seek,  signifying  to  seek  or  get 
to  one's  self.  OBTAIN,  in  French  ofh 
tenir,  Latin  obtinco^  is  compounded  of  cb 
and  teneoy  to  hold,  signifying  to  lay  hold 
or  secure  within  one's  reach.  GAIN  and 
WIN  are  derived  from  the  same  source ; 
namely,  the  French  gagner^  German  ^ 
imnn«n,  Saxon  vaimun^  Latin  vtnA>,  Greek 
Koivofiai  or  vurttf,  to  conquer,  signifying 
to  get  the  mastery  over,  to  get  into 
one's  possession.  EARN  comes  from 
the  Saxon  thaman^  German  emdten^  Fries- 
landish  aman,  to  reap,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  Greek  apwfiai^  to  take  or 
get 

The  idea  of  getting  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion vary.  We  acquire  by  our  own  ef- 
forts ;  we  obtain  by  the  efforts  of  others 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  we  gain  or  tain  by 
striving ;  we  earn  by  labor.  Talents  and 
industiy  are  requisite  for  acquiring  ;  what 
we  acquire  comes  gradually  to  us  in  coiv 
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seqvenee  of  the  regalar  exerdse  of  our 
abtUties ;  in  this  maimer,  knowledge,  hon- 
or, and  reputation  are  acquired.  Things 
are  oUamed  by  all  means,  honest  or  dis- 
honest ;  whatever  comes  into  our  posses- 
sion agreeable  to  our  wishes  is  obtained  ; 
faTors  and  requests  are  always  obtcdtied. 
Fortune  assists  in  both  gaining  and  win- 
sMi^,  bat  particularly  in  the  latter  ease ; 
a  subsistence,  a  superiority,  a  victory,  or 
battle,  is  gained;  a  game  or  a  prize  in 
the  lottery  is  won,  A  good  eonatitution 
and  full  employment  are  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  earning  a  livelihood.  Fortunes 
are  oe^'retf  after  a  course  of  years ;  they 
are  oUained  by  inheritance,  or  gaitisd  in 
tnde. 

No  virtoe  is  aequired  fa  an  Instant,  but  step 
If  ttepi  Sim  W.  Scott. 

The  Directory  mnde  a  tjnnnteal  use  of  the 
power  whlcta  they  had  obtained.  Sim  W.  Scott. 

Were  not  this  4esire  of  Hune  very  itrong,  the 
fiflkolty  of  obtaininff  it,  and  the  danger  of  los- 
ing it  when  obtained^  would  be  sufActent  to  de- 
ter a  man  from  to  vain  a  pnrsuit.  AnnisoN. 

Be  whose  mind  ie  engaged  by  the  acqtUeiUon. 
tut  improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapee 
the  insipidity  of  indifference  and  the  tMlionsness 
of  InactiTity,  bnt  gains  enjoyments  wholly  un- 
known to  those  wlM  live  lastly  on  the  toils  of 
others.  JoBNSon. 

What  is  aequired  is  solid,  and  produces 
lasting  benefit:  what  is  obtainea  may  of- 
ten be  injurious  to  one's  health,  one's  in- 
terest^ or  one's  morals :  what  is  gained  or 
von  is  often  only  a  partial  advantage,  and 
transitory  in  its  nature ;  it  is  gained  or 
won  only  to  be  lost ;  what  is  earn«(f  serves 
sometimes  only  to  supply  the  necessity 
of  the  moment;  it  is  hardly  got  and 
quickly  spent  Scholars  acquire  learn- 
ing, obtain  rewards,  gain  applause,  and 
wtn  prizes,  which  are  often  hardly  earned 
by  the  loss  of  health. 

It  is  Sallnst**  remarlc  upon  Cato,  that  the  less 
lie  ODveted  glory  the  more  he  aequired  it. 

Addison. 

If  a  prinee  ptare  men  in  wealthy  circum- 
stances, tlie  first  thing  they  think  of  in  danger  is 
how  to  preserve  the  advantages  they  have  ob- 
tnined^  witliottt  regard  to  his  fitte  to  whom  they 
owe  them.  Sim  W.  Scott. 

Where  the  danger  ends,  the  liero  ceases :  when 
he  has  teon  an  empire,  or  gained  his  mistress, 
the  rest  of  his  story  is  not  worth  relating. 

SmLB. 

An  lienest  man  may  flreely  take  his  own ; 
The  goat  was  nine,  by  singing  lUrly  won. 

.  DmTDBM. 

4» 


They  who  have  earned  fhair  ft>rtane  by  a  la* 
borious  and  Industrious  life  are  naturally  teaa^ 
dous  of  wliat  they  liave  palnftdly  acquired. 

BI.4ZB. 

TO  ACQUIRE,  ATTAIN. 

To  ACQUIRE  {v.  To  acquire,  obtain)  is 
a  progressive  and  permanent  action.  To 
ATTAIN,  in  Latin  attineoy  compounded  of 
ab  or  ad  and  teneo,  to  hold,  signifying  to 
rest  at  a  thing,  is  a  perfect  and  finished 
action.  We  always  go  on  (xcgwring  ;  but 
we  stop  when  we  have  attained.  What 
is  acquired  is  something  got  into  one's 
possession ;  what  is  attaint  is  the  point 
arrived  at.  We  acquire  a  language ;  we 
attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection. 
By  abilities  and  perseverance  we  may  ac- 
quire a  considerable  fluency  in  speaking 
several  languages;  but  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  a 
native  in  any  foreign  language.  Ordina- 
ry powers  coupled  with  chligence  will  en- 
able a  person  to  acquire  whatever  is  use- 
ful ;  but  we  cannot  a^fatn  to  superiority 
without  extraordinary  talents  and  deter- 
mined perseverance.  Acquirements  are 
always  serviceable;  attaimnents  always 
creditable. 

A  genius  b  never  to  be  acquired  by  art,  bnt 
Is  the  gift  of  nature.  Gat. 

Inquiries  after  happinejis,  and  niles  for  attain- 
ing it,  are  not  so  necessary  and  useful  to  man- 
kind as  tlie  arts  of  consolation,  and  supporting 
one's  self  under  affliction.  SnEPBAmD. 

ACQUIREMENT,  ACQUISITIOX. 

Two  abstract  nouns,  from  the  same 
verb,  denoting  the  thing  acquired.  AC- 
QUIBEMENT  implies  the  thing  acquired 
for  and  by  ourselves;  ACQUISITION, 
that  which  is  aequired  for  the  benefit  of 
one's  self  or  another.  People  can  ex- 
pect  to  make  but  slender  acquirements 
without  a  considerable  share  of  industry ; 
and  without  them  they  will  be  no  acqui- 
sition to  the  community  to  which  tney 
have  attached  themselves.  Acquirement 
respects  rather  the  exertions  employed ; 
acquisition  the  benefit  or  gain  accruing. 
To  learn  a  language  is  an  acquirement; 
to  gain  a  class  or  a  degree,  an  acquisi' 
tion.  The  acquiremanis  of  literature  far 
exceed  in  value  the  acquisitions  of  fort- 
une. 

Men  of  the  greatest  application  and  acquire^ 
mente  can  look  back  upon  many  vacant  spaces 
and  neglected  parts  of  thne.  HroBBs* 
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To  me,  who  have  takea  pains  to  look  §t  beau- 
ty, abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  its  being 
an  object  of  desire ;  at  power  only  as  it  sits  upon 
another  without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any 
share  of  it ;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  without  any 
pretension  to  rival  or  envy  its  acquUUiont ;  the 
world  is  not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  pleasant 
one.  Steeue. 

ACIUMONY,  TARTNESS,  ASPERITY, 
HARSHNESS. 

Thesb  epithets  are  figuratively  em- 
ployed to  denote  sharpness  of  feeling 
corresponding  to  the  quality  in  natural 
bodies.  ACRIMONY^  in  Latin  acrinumia^ 
from  acer,  sharp,  is  the  characteristic  of 
garlic,  mustard,  and  pepper,  that  is,  a  bit- 
ing sharpness.  TARTNESS,  from  iart, 
is  not  improbably  derived  from  tartaty 
the  quality  of  which  it  in  some  degree 
resembles;  it  is  a  high  degree  of  acid 
peculiar  to  vinegar.  ASPERITY,  in  Lat- 
in  (uperitagy  from  aapeTy  and  the  Greek 
aewposy  fallow,  without  culture  and  with- 
out fruit,  signifying  land  that  is  too  hard 
and  rough  to  be  tilled.  HARSHNESS, 
from  fianhj  in  Grerman  and  Teutonic  her- 
be,  herbisck,  Swedish  kerb,  Latin  {xcerbtUj 
denotes  the  sharp,  rough  taste  of  unripe 
fruit. 

A  quick  sense  produces  acrimony;  it 
is  too  frequent  among  disputants,  who 
embitter  each  other's  feelings.  An  acute 
sensibility  coupled  with  quickness  of  in- 
tellect produces  tartnets;  it  is  too  fre- 
quent among  females.  Acrimony  is  a 
transient  feeling  that  discovers  itself  by 
the  words ;  tartneu  is  an  habitual  irrita- 
bility that  mingles  itself  with  the  tone 
and  looks.  An  acrimonunu  reply  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  much  ill-will ;  a  tart 
reply  is  often  treated  with  indifference, 
as  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rath- 
er than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

The  genius,  even  when  ho  endeavors  only  to 
entertain  or  instruct,  yet  suffers  persecution 
from  innumerable  critics,  whose  acrimony  is 
excited  merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing  others 
pleased.  Johnson. 

They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's  tart- 

new.  SllAXSPEABB. 

A^periiy  and  harsJmeaa  respect  one's 
conduct  to  inferiors ;  the  latter  expresses 
a  strong  degree  of  the  former.  Aftperity 
is  opposed  to  mildness  and  forbearance ; 
harahneM  to  kindness.  A  reproof  is  con- 
veyed with  axperityy  when  the  words  and 
looks  convey  strong  displeasure ;  a  treat- 


ment is  harnh  when  it  wounds  the  feel 
ings,  and  does  violence  to  the  affections. 
Mistresses  sometimes  chide  their  servants 
with  asperity;  parents  sometimes  deal 
harshly  with  their  children. 

No  harth  reflection  let  remembrance  raise ; 
Forbear  to  mention  what  thou  canst  not  praise. 

PUOB. 

The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  the  wintry 
world  always  fills  the  beholder  with  pensive  and 
profound  astonishment.  Johkson. 

TO  ACT,  DO,  MAKE. 

ACT,  in  Latin  acfitf,  participle  of  ago^ 
to  drive  or  impel,  signifies  literally  to  move 
or  put  in  motion.  DO,  in  German  thuny 
like  the  Greek  ^ctvoi,  signifies  to  put  or 
put  in  order,  to  bring  to  pass.  MAKE, 
in  Saion  maeany  German  macheny  etc.,  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  fttixatniy  art, 
signifying  to  put  together  with  art 

All  these  terms  imply  to  exert  a  pow- 
er in  a  given  form  and  manner:  act, 
which  is  the  general  term,  conveys  this 
general  idea  without  any  further  qualifi- 
cation ;  the  other  terms  convey  this  idea 
with  modifications.  We  always  act  when 
we  d!o,  but  we  do  not  always  do  when  we 
act.  To  act  is  applied  either  to  persons 
or  things,  as  a  spring  or  a  lock  ads;  to 
do  applies  in  this  sense  to  persons  only. 
To  act  is  also  mostly  intransitive  or  re- 
flective, as  to  cut  well  or  ill  in  this  or 
that  manner;  to  do  is  always  transitive, 
as  to  <fo  right  or  wrong,  to  do  one's  duty. 

If  we  look  down  Arom  the  sublime  ef  nature  to 
its  minutis,  we  shall  still  find  the  same  power 
(of  electricity)  acting^  though  perhaps  in  less 
legible  characters.  Brtdons. 

Marcos  Anreliua  declares  that,  by  imitating 
the  Gods,  it  was  always  his  study  to  have  as  few 
wants  as  possible  in  himself,  and  to  do  all  the 
good  he  could  to  others.  Addison. 

One  may  either  act  a  part  or  do  one's 
part,  which  are  essentially  different  things; 
to  a<^  a  part  is  either  really  or  fictitious- 
ly to  a<:^  in  any  part ;  but  to  do  our  pait 
is  to  do  that  which  is  allotted  to  us  as 
our  part  or  duty. 

Be  acUd  every  part  of  an  orator. 

Guluveh's  Teavels. 

The  church  hath  done  her  part,  in  compliance 
with  the  designs  of  God*s  mercy  and  providence, 
to  deliver  It  (the  scripture)  safely  to  us,  and  make 
It  ttseftd  for  us.  Comber. 

To  do  and  to  makCy  in  regard  to  per- 
sons, are  both  used  in  the  sense  of  vol- 
untarily exerting  a  power  to  bring  a  tiling 
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lo  paaa ;  but  do  applies  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  or  what  is  dam  by  a  gi?- 
ea  role,  as  to  <2o  a  work,  to  da  justice ; 
nwaht  applies  to  that  which  is  doiM  by  a 
particulaf  contrivance  or  for  a  particular 
purpose,  as  to  make  a  pen  or  a  table,  etc. 
What  is  done  once  may  have  been  done 
before,  and  may  be  dont  again ;  but  what 
is  madt  is  at  once  brought  into  existence, 
and,  if  it  be  made  again,  it  can  only  be  by 
imitation. 

Wbat  sliall  I  cto  to  be  forever  known, 

And  make  Mat  age  to  come  my  own  ?     Cowlkt. 

Empfire !  thoo  poor  uid  despicable  thing, 
When  such  aa  these  'mx^ct  and  nnf?Kii;«  a  king. 

To  do  and  to  make^  as  applied  to  things, 
nguify  to  cause ;  but  the  former  is  used 
only  in  the  expressions  to  do  good  or 
harm,  the  latter  is  ordinarily  used,  to 
makt  room,  to  makt  a  thing  easy,  etc. 

TO  ACT,  WORK,  OPBRATB. 

To  ACT  (v.  To  Oid)  is  to  exert  a  simple 
power,  or  by  simple  means,  as  a  wire  aieta, 
WORK,  like  the  German  wirkeny  etc., 
Greek  apyaZofuuj  is  to  exert  complex 
powers,  or  exert  power  by  a  gradual  proc- 
ess. A  machine  workt,  but  each  of  its 
parfi  is  said  to  act;  80  beer  worJa^  and 
bread  loorib/  oeftn^  may  be  accompanied 
with  no  particular  eifect  or  change  in  the 
body  that  aeU^  but  that  which  voorke  most- 
ly undergoes  a  change  and  also  produces 
changes,  aa  medicine,  which  tooria  in  tho 
system.  Sometimes  act  as  well  as  work 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  exerting  a  power 
upon  other  bodies  and  producing  changes, 
as  the  sun  aeU  on  the  plants. 

An  increase  of  the  electrical  matter  adds  much 
to  the  progress  of  vegetation ;  It  probably  acU 
there  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tho  animal  body. 

Brtdohx. 

This  so  ^erottght  npon  the  child  that  after- 
vird  he  desired  to  be  tangbt.  Loou. 

To  work  and  OPERATE  both  imply 
to  oef,  or  exert  a  power  in  order  to  bring 
about  some  end  or  purpose ;  but  operate 
is  applied  to  matters  of  a  general  nature 
in  science  or  morals,  as  a  measure  oper- 
stei,  or  words  may  operate  on  the  mind, 
or  reasons  may  operate  on  the  understand- 
ing. To  work  is  mostly  applied  to  famil- 
iar matters  and  particular  objects,  as  the 
hand  worki^  the  head  vorla^  the  brain 
wriai;  operate  is  always  intransitive. 


Sometimes  a  passion  seems  to  operate. 
Almost  in  contradiction  to  itself.  SanUiST. 

Some  deadly  draught,  some  enemy  to  life, 
Boils  In  my  bowels  and  toorka  out  my  soul. 

DaVDEH. 

As  nouns,  action  implies  either  the  act 
of  acting  or  the  thing  done  {v.  Action, 
deed) ;  icork^  the  act  or  state  of  working, 
or  what  results  from  the  vork,  as  to  go 
to  toork  or  be  at  loorit,  the  work  of  one^s 
hands ;  operaiionj  either  to  the  act  of  op> 
crating,  as  the  operation  of  thought  or  the 
opercUion  of  vegetation,  or  the  mode  of 
operating,  as  the  operations  of  time  are 
various. 

Nor  was  the  foork  impaired  by  storms  alone. 
But  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun.  Von, 

Speculative  painting,  without  the  assistance  of 
manual  operation^  can  never  attain  to  perfisc* 
tion,  but  stothiUly  languishes ;  for  it  was  never 
with  his  tongue  that  ApeUes  performed  his  no* 
ble  works.  Drtdeit. 

There  are  in  men  operation*  natural,  ration- 
al, supernatural,  some  politic,  some  finally  eccle- 
siastic HOOKEB. 

ACT,  ACTION,  DEED. 

Thk  words  aety  actiaiiy  and  deed,  though 
derived  from  the  preceding  verbs,  have 
an  obvious  distinction  in  their  meaning. 
A.CT,  in  French  acte,  Latin  aetiany  denotes 
the  thing  done.  ACTION,  in  French  oc 
iiony  Latin  actio,  signifies  doing.  Act  is 
a  single  exercise  of  power,  as  an  a<^  of 
the  will  or  an  act  of  the  mind,  the  act  of 
walking,  speaking,  and  the  like ;  action,  a 
continued  exercise  of  power,  or  a  state  of 
exercising  power,  as  to  be  in  action,  as  op- 
posed to  rest;  the  action  of  walking  is 
agreeable  in  fine  weather. 

I  shall  distribute  the  redress  of  private  wrongs 
into  three  several  species:  first,  that  which  is 
obtained  liy  the  mere  act  of  the  parties  them  • 
selves ;  secondly,  that  which  is  effected  by  the 
mere  act  and  operation  of  law ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
which  arises  (h)m  suits,  etc  BukcasTONS. 

Good  company,  lively  conversations,  and  the 
endearments  of  flriendship,  fill  the  mind  witli 
great  pleasure;  a  temporary  solitude,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  itself  agreeable.  This  may  per- 
haps prove  that  we  are  creatnres  designed  for 
contemplation  as  well  as  action.  Burks. 

When  these  words  are  taken  in  the 
sense  of  the  thing  done,  they  admit  of  a 
similar  distinction.  An  act  is  the  single 
thing  done,  or  what  is  done  by  a  single 
effort,  as  that  is  your  act  or  Ina  act ;  an 
action  may  consist  of  more  acte  than  one, 
or  embrace  the  causes  and  consequences 
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of  the  action,  as  a  bold  oefton,  to  judge 
of  acHonMy  etc. 

Any  mulfeaaance,  or  act  of  one  man,  whereby 
another  is  Injurionsly  treated  or  damnified,  is  a 
transgression  or  trespass.  Uuickstonb. 

Many  of  those  aetiofu  which  are  apt  to  pro- 
cure fame  are  not  In  their  nature  conducive  to 
our  ultimate  happiness.  Addisom. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  term  act  is  more 
proper  than  action^  where  it  is  so  defined 
as  to  imply  what  is  single  and  simple,  as 
an  ac<  of  authority,  an  ad  of  government, 
an  ad  of  folly,  and  the  like ;  but  other- 
wise the  word  action  is  to  be  preferred 
where  the  moral  conduct  or  character  is 
in  question.  We  may  enumerate  partic- 
ular acta  of  a  man^s  life,  as  illustrative  of 
certain  traits  in  his  character,  or  certain 
circumstances  in  his  life ;  but  to  speak  at 
large  of  his  acHana  would  be  to  describe 
his  character. 

He  (the  court  fisforite)  can  do  an  infinite  nnm- 
her  of  acts  of  generosity  and  kindness.    Borkx. 

A  roan  thus  armed  (with  proper  assurance),  tf 
his  words  or  actiotut  are  at  any  time  misinter- 
preted, retires  within  himself.  Addison. 

AH  and  deed  are  both  employed  for 
what  is  done ;  but  act  refers  to  the  power 
exerted,  and  deed  to  the  work  performed ; 
as  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  oc^,  a  good 
or  bad  deed. 

Wlio  (hrth  from  nothing  eaird  this  comely  frame ; 
Ills  will  and  a«^,  his  word  and  work  the  same. 

PRIOB. 

To  bring  the  man  into  Judgment  io  answer  fi>r 
his  deede^  the  soul  and  the  body  must  be  brought 
together  again.  Subrlock. 

Ad  is  mostly  employed  either  in  an 
abstract  or  familiar  application ;  deed  is 
employed  for  whatever  men  do  in  the 
business  of  life,  particularly  in  those 
things  which  are  extraordinary. 

Cato  said,  the  best  way  to  keep  good  acts  in 
memory  was  to  refresh  them  with  new.    Bacon. 

T  on  the  other  side, 
Us*d  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds. 

UaroN. 

Ads  are  either  public  or  private,  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  bodies,  as  ads  of  govern- 
ment, ads  of  Parliament ;  deeds  are  al- 
ways private,  or  what  is  done  by  men 
individually. 

OpiSosition  to  acts  of  power  was  to  be  marked 
by  a  kind  of  civil  proscription.  Bdrke. 

So  creeping  close  as  snake  in  hidden  weedes, 
Inqnireth  of  our  states  and  of  our  knightly  deeds. 

SrRNSRR. 


Ada  are  in  thdr  proper  sense  infoi^ 
mal;  but  deeds  may  sometimes  be  for- 
mal instruments :  when  you  speak  of  a 
thing  as  a  man^s  act  and  deed^  this  is  not 
tautology;  it  is  his  ad  as  far  i|s  he  and 
no  one  else  ads  in  it,  it  is  his  deed  as  far 
as  it  is  that  which  is  done  completely,  or 
is  accomplished. 

ACTION,    GK8TUKE,    GESTICULATION, 
POSTURE,  ATl'ITUDE. 

ACTION,  V.  To  ad.  GESTURE,  In 
French  geste^  Latin  geshts^  participle  of 
gero,  to  carry  one^s  self,  signifies  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  one's  body.  GESTICU- 
LATION,  in  Latin  geaiiculatio,  comes  from 
gediculor^  to  make  many  gestures.  POST- 
URE,  in  French  posture^  Latin  pomtura^  a 
position,  comes  from  potittta^  participle  of 
pofiOf  signifying  the  manner  of  placing 
one's  self.  ATTITUDE,  in  French  aXti- 
tude^  Italian  attUudine^  is  changed  from 
aptitude^  signifying  a  propriety  as  to  dis- 
position. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  state 
of  the  body ;  the  three  former  indicating 
a  state  of  motion :  the  two  latter  a  state 
of  rest  Action  respects  the  movements 
of  the  body  in  general ;  gesture  is  an  ac- 
tion indicative  of  some  particular  staf^  of 
mind;  gesticulation  is  a  species  of  arti- 
ficial gesture.  Raising  the  arm  is  an  ac- 
tion ;  bowing  is  a  gesture.  Actions  may 
be  ungraceful ;  gestures  indecent  A  suit- 
able action  sometimes  gives  great  force  to 
the  words  that  are  uttered;  gestures  of- 
ten supply  the  place  of  language  between 
people  of  different  nations.  Adiona  char- 
acterize a  man  as  vulgar  or  well-bred; 
gestures  mark  the  temper  of  the  mind. 
There  are  many  adions  which  it  is  the 
object  of  education  to  prevent  from  grow- 
ing into  habits ;  savages  express  the  ve* 
hement  passions  of  the  mind  by  vehe- 
ment gestures  on  every  occasion,  even  in 
their  amusements.  An  extravagant  or 
unnatural  gesture  is  termed  a  gestieuia- 
tion ;  a  sycophant,  who  wishes  to  cringe 
into  favor  with  the  great,  deals  largely  in 
gesticulation  to  mark  his  devotion ;  a  buf- 
foon who  attempts  to  imitate  the  gestures 
of  another  will  use  gesticulation  ;  and  the 
monkey  who  apes  the  adions  of  human 
beings  does  so  by  means  of  gesticulations. 

Cicero  conclndes  his  celebrated  book  **  de  Ora- 
tore**  with  some  precepts  for  promineiatVm  Mid 
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actum,  vithoat  which  part  be  affirms  that  the 
test  orator  in  the  world  can  never  sttcoeed. 

UuQins. 

Our  beat  actors  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  sap- 
port  themselves  with  proper  (jttihite  as  they 
cMve  firom  any  conaiderable  distance  to  the  firoiit 
gf  the  stage.  Stexlb. 

Neither  the  Jadges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  repre- 
KHtatives  of  the  people,  wonld  be  much  affected 
by  labored  geHUetUation^  or  believe  any  man 
^he  more,  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  puffed 
bis  cheeks*  Johnson. 

Pbaturt  and  attiiude  both  imply  a  mode 
of  placing  the  body,  but  the  posture  is 
either  natural  or  assumed ;  the  attitude 
is  always  assumed  or  represented :  vaX- 
unXpoUnrtB  are  those  in  which  the  body 
places  itself  for  its  own  conveniences,  as 
sitting,  standing,  or  \ymg  podurea. 

They  (who  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Am- 
pfaraseos)  then  went  to  sleep  lying  on  a  victim's 
akin,  and  in  that  posture  expect^  a  revelation 
by  dream.  PoTiKa. 

A  posture,  when  assumed,  may  be  dis- 
torted or  ridiculous,  to  suit  the  humor  of 
the  party,  as  mountebanks  put  themselves 
into  ridiculous  postures  ;  or  they  may  be 
artfully  contrived  to  improve  the  carriage 
of  the  body,  as  the  postures  of  a  dancing- 
master  ;  and,  in  graver  matters,  a  person 
may  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 


Some  strange  commotion 
Is  In  his  brain : 
hi  most  strange  postures 
We've  seen  him  set  himself. 


SaAKsrsiaB. 


An  attitude  is  assumed  in  order  to  dis- 
play some  grace  of  the  body,  or  some 
affection  or  purpose  of  the  mind,  as  to 
stand  in  a  graceful  attitude^  to  represent 
any  one  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 


He  was  armed  in  mall :  his  body  covered  with 
a  short  gown ;  his  legs  crossed ;  for  he  had  ei- 
ther the  merit  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land  or  (which 
would  entitle  him  to  that  attitude)  made  a  vow 
to  peribmi  that  expiatory  pilgrimage.  Pennant. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  to  things 
personified,  with  precisely  the  same  dis- 
tinction. 

Falsehood  in  a  short  time  found,  by  experience, 
that  her  superiority  consisted  only  in  the  celerity 
of  her  eoorse,  and  the  change  cf  her  posture. 

Johnson. 

Falsehood  always  endeavored  to  copy  the  mien 
sad  attitudes  of  truth.  Johnson. 

They  may  also  be  applied  figuratively 
to  other  objects  besides  the  body,  as  an 
army  assumes  a  menacing  attitude,  a  crit- 
ical posture  of  affairs. 


Hilton  has  represented  this  violent  spirit  (Mo- 
loch) as  the  first  that  rises  in  that  assembly  to 
give  his  opinion  on  their  present  posture  of  af- 
fifdrs.  Addison. 

His  attitude  was  now  an  alarming  one  to  Eu- 
rope. Sib  W.  Scott. 

ACTION,  AGENCY. 

ACTION  (v.  To  act)  is  the  effect; 
AGENCY  (v.  To  act)  the  cause.  Aetitm 
is  inherent  in  the  subject:  ageney  is 
something  exterior;  it  is,  in  fact,  put- 
ting a  thing  into  action:  in  this  manner 
the  whole  world  is  in  action  through  the 
agency  of  the^Divine  Being. 

It  is  better  therefore  that  the  earth  should 
move  about  its  own  centre,  and  make  those  use- 
ftil  vicissitudes  of  night  and  day,  than  expose  al- 
ways the  same  side  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

Bkntlxt. 

A  few  advances  there  are  in  the  following  pa- 
pers tending  to  assert  the  superintendence  and 
agency  of  Providence  in  the  natural  world. 

,  W00DWAB]>, 

ACTIVE,  DILIGENT,  INDUSTRIOUS,  AS- 
SIDUOUS, LABORIOUS. 

ACTIVE,  from  the  verb  to  act,  implies 
a  propensity  to  act,  to  be  doing  some- 
thing without  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  DILIGENT,  in  French  dili- 
gent,  Latin  diligens,  participle  of  €Uligo,  to 
choose  or  like,  implies  an  attachment  to 
an  object,  and  consequent  attention  to  it. 
INDUSTRIOUS,  in  French  industncux, 
Latin  indusirius,  is  probably  changed  from 
endostruus,  that  is,  endo  or  intro,  within, 
and  struo,  to  build,  make,  or  do,  signify- 
ing an  inward  or  thorough  inclination  to 
be  engaged  in  some  serious  work.  AS- 
SIDUOUS, in  French  assidu,  in  Latin  ojt- 
siduus,  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad,  ana 
siduus,  from  sedeo,  to  sit,  signifying  to  sit 
close  to  a  thing.  LABORIOUS,  in  French 
laborieux,  Latin  laboriosus,  from  labor,  im- 
plies belonging  to  labor,  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  labor. 

We  are  active  if  we  are  only  ready  to 
exert  our  powers,  whether  to  any  end  or 
not ;  we  are  diligent  when  we  are  active 
for  some  spedfic  end ;  we  are  industrious 
when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  in  some 
serious  pursuit;  we  are  assiduous  if  wo 
do  not  leave  a  thing  until  it  is  finished ; 
we  are  laborious  when  the  bodily  or  men- 
tal powers  are  regularly  employed  in  some 
hard  labor.  A  man  may  be  active  with- 
out being  diligent^  since  he  may  enu^loy 
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himself  in  what  is  of  no  importance ;  but 
he  can  scarcely  be  diliffcni  without  being 
active^  since  diligence  supposes  some  de- 
gree of  activity  in  one's  application  to  a 
useful  object  A  man  may  be  diligetU 
without  being  industrioua^  for  he  may  dil- 
igmtlg  employ  himself  about  a  particular 
favorite  object  without  employing  him- 
self constantly  in  the  same  way ;  and  he 
may  be  induetrioua  without  being  dili- 
gerU^  since  diligence  implies  a  free  exercise 
of  the  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  pow- 
ers; but  industry  applies  principally  to 
manual  labor/  AcHvtig  and  diligence  are 
therefore  commonly  the  property  of  live- 
ly or  strong  minds,  but  industry  may  be 
associated  with  moderate  talents.  A  man 
may  be  diligent  without  being  asnduotu  ; 
but  he  cannot  be  awiduoiu  without  being 
diligent^  for  assiduity  is  a  sort  of  perse- 
vering diligence,  A  man  may  be  indus- 
trious without  being  laborious^  but  not 
vice  vend  ;  for  laboriottsness  is  a  severer 
kind  of  industry. 

Proridenoe  has  made  the  hnman  soul  an  ao- 
tive  being.  Jobnson. 

A  constant  and  onfaillng  obedience  is  above  the 
reach  of  terrestrial  diligence.  Johmsoh. 

It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of  morality, 
that,  in  order  to  quiclEen  human  indu^ry,  Ptot- 
Idence  has  so  contrived  that  our  daily  food  is  not 
to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and  labor. 

Addison. 

If  ever  a  cure  is  performed  on  a  patient,  where 
quacks  are  concerned,  they  can  claim  no  greater 
share  hi  it  than  Virgil's  lapis  in  the  curing  of 
iGueaa ;  he  tried  his  skill,  was  very  aeeiduofta 
about  the  wound,  and  indeed  was  the  only  visi- 
ble means  that  relieved  the  hero ;  but  the  poet 
assures  us  it  was  the  particular  assistance  of  a 
deity  that  speeded  Uie  operation.  Psabcs. 

If  we  look  into  the  Inrute  creation,  we  find  all 
its  individuals  engaged  in  a  painful  and  labori- 
OU6  way  of  life  to  procure  a  necessary  subsistence 
for  themselves.  Adduon. 

ACllYK,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

ACTIVE,  V.  Active,  diligent.  BRISK 
has  a  common  origin  with  fresh.  AGILE, 
in  Latin  agilisy  comes  from  the  same  verb 
as  active,  signifying  a  fitness,  a  readiness 
to  act  or  move.  NIMBLE  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Saxon  ncmenj  to  take, 
implying  a  fitness  or  capacity  to  take  any- 
thing by  a  celerity  of  movement. 

Activity  respects  one*8  transactions; 
briskness  one^s  sports :  men  are  active  in 
carrying  on  business ;  children  are  brisk 
in  their  play.    Agility  refers  to  the  light 


and  easy  carriage  of  the  body  in  spring- 
ing; nimbleness  to  its  quick  and  gliding 
movements  in  running.  A  rope-dancer 
is  agile;  a  female  moves  nimbly.  Ac- 
tivity results  from  ardor  of  mind ;  brisk- 
ness from  vivacity  of  feeling:  agility  is 
produced  by  corporeal  vigor  and  habitual 
strong  exertion ;  nimbleness  results  from 
an  habitual  effort  to  move  lightly. 

There  is  not  a  more  painftil  action  of  the  mind 
than  invention ;  yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that 
ease  and  activity ^  that  we  are  not  sensible  whea 
the  faculty  Is  employed.  Addisok. 

I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and  at- 
tacked her  so  briskly  that  I  thought  myself  with- 
in a  fortnight  of  her.  Budgbll. 


When  the  Prince  touched  the  stirrup,  and 
going  to  speak,  the  officer,  with  an  incredible 
agility,  threw  himself  on  tlie  earth,  and  kissed 
his  feet.  Stislb. 

0  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimhU  feet 
Hasting  this  way.  MamHf. 

ACTIVE,  BUSY,  OFFICIOUS. 

ACTIVE,  V.  Active,  dUigent.  BUSY, 
in  Saxon  gebysgod,  from  bisgian,  German 
beschaffligt,  from  beschaffligen,  to  occupy, 
and  schaffen,  to  make  or  do,  implies  a 
propensity  to  be  occupied.  OFFICIOUS, 
in  French  officieux,  liitin  offidosus,  from 
offidum,  duty  or  service,  signifies  a  pro- 
pensity to  perform  some  service  or  office. 

Active  respects  the  habit  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind ;  busy  and  cfficicus,  ei- 
ther the  disposition  of  the  mind,  or  the 
employment  of  the  moment :  the  former 
regards  every  species  of  employment; 
the  latter  only  particular  kinds  of  em- 
ployment. An  active  person  is  ever  ready 
to  be  employed ;  a  person  is  busy  when 
he  is  actually  employed  in  any  object; 
he  is  officious  when  he  is  employed  for 
others.  Active  is  always  taken  in  a 
good,  or  at  least  an  indifferent  sense ;  it 
is  opposed  to  lazy :  busy,  as  it  respects  oc- 
cupation, is  mostly  in  a  good  sense ;  it  is 
opposed  to  being  at  leisure ;  as  it  respects 
disposition,  it  is  always  in  a  bad  sense : 
offiaaus  is  seldom  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
it  implies  being  busy  without  discretion. 
To  an  acHve  disposition  nothing  is  more 
irksome  than  inaction ;  but  it  is  not  con- 
cerned to  inquire  into  the  utility  of  the 
action.  It  is  better  for  a  person  to  be 
busy  than  quite  unemployed ;  but  a  busy 
person  will  employ  himself  about  the  coo* 
cems  of  others,  when  he  has  none  of  hia 
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own  sufficiently  important  to  engage  his 
attention;  an  offlaoua  person  is  as  un- 
fortunate as  he  is  troublesome ;  when  he 
strives  to  serve  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
annoy. 

The  pursnits  of  the  aetivs  part  of  mankind  are 
either  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  roads  to  wealth,  honor,  or 
pleasurea.  Addiboh. 

We  see  nraltttades  buay  in  the  parsuit  of  rich- 
es, at  the  expense  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  JomiaoN. 

The  air-pomp, the  barometer,  the  quadrant,and 
ttkt  like  inventions,  were  thrown  out  to  those  Inuy 
spirits  (politiciaas),  as  tubs  and  barrels  are  to  a 
vhale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship  sail  on  without 
diitnrtwnoe.  Adnbon. 

I  was  fixTced  to  quit  my  first  lodfirings  by  reason 
of  an  afieums  landlady,  that  would  be  asking  mo 
every  momtng  how  I  had  slept.  Addison. 

ACTOR;  AGEKT. 

Thus  terms  vary  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent senses  of  the  verb  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  ACTOR  is  used  for  one  who 
either  acts  a  part,  or  who  represents  the 
actions  and  characters  of  others,  whether 
real  or  feigned. 

Of  all  the  patriarchal  histories,  that  of  Joseph 
sod  his  brethren  Is  the  most  remarkable,  for  the 
eharseters  of  the  a4Sk)rSf  and  the  instructive  nat- 
ure oC  the  events.  Bljib. 

AGEKT  is,  in  the  general  sense,  an  ac- 
tive or  acting  being,  one  possessing  and 
exerting  the  faculty  of  action,  as  a  free 
0909/,  a  moral  agenL 

Heaven  made  as  agtnin  tree  to  good  or  ill. 
And  Ibre'd  it  not,  though  he  foresaw  the  will. 

Dbyden. 

The  offeni  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
patient  in  the  physical  world. 

They  prodoced  wonderful  effects  by  the  proper 
applieatlon  of  aifentt  to  patients.  Tracpif. 

Apent  is  also  taken  generally  for  what- 
ever puts  in  motion. 

I  expect  that  no  pagan  afftnt  shall  be  intro- 
duced Into  the  poem,  or  any  ISact  related  which  a 
USB  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good  conscience. 

Addison. 

ACTOBy  PLATER,  PERFORMER. 

The  actor  and  PLAYER  both  per- 
form  on  a  stage ;  but  the  former  is  said 
m  relation  to  the  part  that  is  acted,  the 
latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed. 
We  may  be  actors  occasionally,  without 
bemg  players  professionally,  but  we  may 


be  plftyerg  without  deserving  the  name 
of  actors.  Those  who  personate  charac- 
ters for  their  amusement  are  odors,  but 
not  ptayers :  those  who  do  the  same  for 
a  livelihood  atq players  as  well  as  actors; 
hence  we  speak  of  a  company  of  players^ 
not  actors.  So  likewise  in  the  figurative 
sense,  whoever  acts  a  part  real  or  ficti- 
tious, that  is,  on  the  stage  of  life,  or  the 
stage  of  a  theatre,  is  an  actor;  but  he 
only  is  a  player  who  performs  the  ficti- 
tious part ;  hence  the  former  is  taken  in 
a  bad  or  good  sense,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Cicero  is  known  to  have  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  Roscius  the  actor.  Hughes. 

Our  orators  (says  Cioero)  are,  as  it  were,  the 
actors  of  truth  Itself;  and  the  players  the  imi- 
tators of  truth.  HuGHBS. 

The  player  is  always  taken  in  a  less  fa. 
vorable  sense,  from  the  artificiality  which 
attaches  to  his  profession. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  playtra, 

Shakspbabx. 

Performer  signifies,  in  its  most  general 
sense,  one  that  performs  any  act  or  part ; 
but  in  a  limited  sense,  one  who  performs 
a  part  in  a  public  exhibition,  whether  as 
a  singer,  actor,  dancer,  or  otherwise. 

He  addresses  himself  to  the  heart,  while  most 
of  the  modem  performers  sing  only  to  the  fbncy. 

Bbtdonb. 

ACTUAL,  REAL,  POSITIVE. 

ACTUAL,  in  French  aehid,  Latin  oefie- 
o/m,  from  aetiOy  a  deed,  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  done.  REAL,  in  French  rkd, 
Latin  realis,  from  res,  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  as  it  is.  POSITIVE,  in 
French  posUif,  Latin  posiHvus,  from  pono, 
to  place  or  fix,  signifies  the  state  or  quaU 
ity  of  being  fixed,  established. 

What  is  actual  has  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence within  itself,  and  may  be  exposed  to 
the  eye ;  what  is  real  may  be  satisfactori- 
ly proved  to  exist ;  and  what  is  positwe 
precludes  the  necessity  of  a  proot.  Ac- 
tual is  opposed  to  the  supposititious,  con- 
ceived, or  reported ;  real  to  the  feigned. 
Imaginary;  positive  to  the  uncertain, 
doubtful.  Whatever  is  the  condition  of 
a  thing  for  the  time  being  is  the  actual 
condition;  sorrows  are  real  which  flow 
from  a  substantial  cause ;  proofs  are  pas' 
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iHve  which  leave  the  mind  in  no  uncer- 
tainty. The  actual  state  of  a  nation  is 
not  to  be  ascertained  by  individual  in- 
stances of  poverty,  or  the  reverse ;  there 
are  but  few,  if  any,  real  objects  of  com- 
passion among  common  beggars ;  many 
positive  facts  have  been  related  qf  the 
deception  which  they  have  practised.  By 
an  aduoL  survey  of  human  life,  we  are 
alone  enabled  to  form  just  opinions  of 
mankind ;  it  is  but  too  frequent  for  men 
to  disguise  their  real  sentiments,  although 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  posi- 
tive evidence  of  their  insincerity. 

The  very  notion  of  uy  duration  being  ]»st  im- 
plies tliat  it  was  once  present ;  for  the  idea  of 
being  once  present  is  actually  included  in  the 
idea  of  its  being  past.  Addison. 

We  may  and  do  converse  with  God  in  person 
rMllj/y  and  to  all  the  pnrpoaea  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving, though  not  visibly.  South. 

Dissimulation  is  taken  for  a  man's  positively 
professing  himself  to  be  what  he  is  not.    Soctb. 

TO  ACTUATE,  IMPEL,  INDUCE. 

ACTUATE,  from  the  Latin  actum,  an 
action,  implies  to  call  into  action.  IM- 
PEL, in  Latin  impello,  is  compounded  of 
t«,  toward,  and  peUo,  to  drive,  signifying 
to  drive  toward  an  object  INDUCE,  in 
Latin-  indueoy  is  compounded  of  in  and 
dueoy  signifying  to  lead  into  an  object. 

One  is  actuated  by  motives,  impelled 
by  passions,  and  induced  by  reason  or  in- 
clination. Whatever  actuates  is  the  re- 
sult of  reflection ;  it  is  a  steady  and  fixed 
principle :  whatever  impels  is  momentary 
and  vehement,  and  often  precludes  reflec- 
tion :  whatever  induces  is  not  vehement, 
though  often  momentary.  One  seldom 
repents  of  the  thing  to  which  one  is  actu- 
ated ;  as  the  principle,  whether  good  or 
bad,  is  not  liable  to  change :  but  we  may 
frequently  be  impelled  to  measures  which 
cause  serious  repentance:  the  thing  to 
which  we  are  induced  is  seldom  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  call  for  repentance. 

It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  great- 
est and  the  most  shining  parts  are  most  actuated 
by  ambition.  Addison. 

When  yonth  iinpeWd  him,  and  when  love  in- 
spired. 
The  list'ning  nymphs  his  Doric  lays  admir'd. 

Sib  Wm.  Joins. 
Induced-  by  such  examples,  some  have  taught 
That  bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  thought. 

DaTDSK.  I 


ACUTE,  KEEN,  SHBEWDi 

ACUTE,  in  French  acute,  Latin  acutus, 
from  acus,  a  needle,  signifies  the  quality 
of  sharpness  and  pointedness  peculiar  to 
a  needle.  KEEN,  in  Saxon  cene,  prob- 
ably comes  from  snidan,  to  cut,  signify, 
ing  the  quality  of  being  able  to  cut. 
SUREWD,  probably  from  the  Teutonic 
beschreycn,  to  enchant,  signifies  inspired 
or  endowed  with  a  strong  portion  of  in- 
tuitive intellect 

In  the  natural  sense,  a  fitness  to  pierce 
is  predominant  in  the  word  acute;  and 
that  of  cutting,  or. a  fitness  for  cutting, 
in  the  word  keen.  The  same  difference 
is  observable  in  their  figurative  accepta- 
tion. An  €uute  understanding  is  quick  at 
discovering  truth  in  the  midst  of  false- 
hood; it  fixes  itself  on  a  single  point 
with  wonderful  celerity:  a  keen  under- 
standing cuts  or  removes  away  the  artifi- 
cial veil  under  which  the  truth  lies  bidden 
from  the  view :  a  shrewd  understanding  is 
rather  quick  at  discovering  new  truths, 
than  at  distinguishing  truth  from  false- 
hood. Aciiteness  is  requisite  in  specula- 
tive and  abstruse  discussions ;  keenness  in 
penetrating  characters  and  springs  of  ac- 
tion ;  shrewdness  in  eliciting  remarks  and 
new  ideas.  The  aciUe  man  detects  errors, 
and  the  keen  man  falsehoods ;  the  shrewd 
man  exposes  follies.  Arguments  may  be 
aciUe,  reproaches  keen,  and  replies  or  re- 
torts shrewd.  A  polemic,  or  a  lawyer, 
must  be  €U!ute,  a  satirist  keen,  and  a  wit 
shrewd. 

His  aeuteness  was  most  eminently  signalised 
at  the  masquerade,  wliere  he  discovered  his  ac- 
quaintance through  tlieir  disguises  with  such 
wonderful  facility.  Jobkbox. 

The  village  songs  and  festivities  of  Bacchus 
gave  a  scope  to  the  wildest  extravagancies  of 
mummerv  and  grimace,  mixed  with  coarse  but 
keen  raillery.  CcitauiLANa 

You  statesmen  are  so  shrewd  in  forming 
sdiemes  1  Js^bkt. 

TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITE,  COALESCE. 

ADD,  in  Latin  addo,  compounded  of 
ad  and  do,  to  give  or  put,  signifies  to  put 
one  thing  to  another.  JOIN,  in  French 
joindre,  and  Latin  jungo,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability connected  with,  if  not  derived 
from,  the  Greek  ^cyyca,  to  yoke,  that  \», 
to  set  one  thing  in  juxtaposition  with  an. 
other.    UNITE,  from  the  Latin  unus,  one. 
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sigmfies  to  make  into  one.  COALESCE^ 
in  Latin  coaUacOf  or  oo  or  eon  and  aleseo 
or  CT0S0O,  sixties  to  grow  together. 

We  add  by  putting  a  part  to  any  body 
so  as  to  form  a  whole ;  we  Join  by  attach- 
ing two  whole  bodies  to  each  other ;  we 
vMie  by  putting  two  bodies  to  or  into 
one  another,  so  that  they  may  become 
one  body;  things  coalesce  when  their 
parts  mingle  together  so  as  to  form  one 
snbstance.  Additiom  may  be  made  to 
whatever  admits  of  becoming  greater  in 
»Z8  or  quantity ;  a  wing  may  be  auJded  to 
a  building,  or  a  house  may  be  added  to  a 
row  of  houses;  junctions  may  be  made 
of  any  two  bodies  which  can  touch  each 
other  in  any  part ;  thus  two  houses  may 
be  jotnedj  or  two  countries,  lands,  king- 
doms, etc.,  may  be  joined:  unions  may  be 
formed  of  any  things  which  admit  of  be- 
ing made  into  one  so  as  to  lose  their  indi- 
Tiduality ;  as,  if  two  houses  be  made  into 
one,  they  may  be  said  to  be  united:  things 
may  be  said  to  coalesce^  the  minutest  parts 
of  which  will  readily  fall  into  one  anoth- 
er; a  eoaliiion  is  properly  a  complete 
imioft,  and  is  applied  to  the  natural  proc- 
ess of  bodies.  Adding  is  opposed  to 
subtracting  or  diminishing,  joining  to 
separating,  uniting  to  dividing,  and  eoa- 
Isicing  to  falling  asunder. 

I  then  pofxrhased  an  orange-tree,  to  which  in 
dse  ttaoe  I  added  two  or  three  ra]rrtle9. 

CowriB. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so 
nearly  joititif^  that,  if  jou  will  take  the  lowest 
ef  the  one  and  the  highest  of  the  other,  there 
WD]  scarce  be  perceived  any  difference  between 
tbem.  Locke. 

One  elbow  at  each  end, 
Aad  fai  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received, 
CniUd  yet  divided.  Cowpbr. 

When  vapors  are  raised,  they  have  not  the 
transparency  of  the  air,  being  divided  into  parts 
too  small  to  cause  any  reflection  in  the  super- 
tUaes;  bat,  when  they  begin  to  eoalesoe  and  con- 
■ticate  fiobutes,  those  globules  become  of  a  con- 
venient site.  Newton. 

They  preserve  this  distinction  in  their 
moral  application.  One  virtue  or  perfec- 
tion may  be  added  to  another;  persons 
join  in  matrimony,  trade,  or  other  par- 
ticular act ;  they  unite  in  families,  in 
mind,  or  modes  of  living ;  qualities  may 
be  joined  with  others  in  the  same  sub- 
stance, without  any  necessary  connection 
between  them ;  they  are  united  when  they 
belong  to  or  are  intimately  connected  with 


each  other;  nations  coalesoe  when  they 
adopt  the  same  language,  laws,  and  man- 
ners ;  parties  coalesce  when  they  lay  aside 
their  differences  and  unite. 

Every  man  of  common-sense  can  demonstrate 
in  speculation,  and  may  be  f^Ily  convinced,  that 
all  the  praises  and  oommendations  of  the  whole 
world  can  add  no  more  to  the  real  and  intrinsio 
value  of  a  man  than  they  can  add  to  bis  stature. 

Swirr. 

It  is  not  from  his  fbrm.  In  which  mto  trace 
Strength  ^'o<ne<£  with  beauty,  dignity  wHh  grace, 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  derives 
Hia  right  of  empire  over  all  that  lives.    Cowpm. 

I  assure  myself  that  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  well  united ^  is  such  a  trifoile  as  no 
prince  except  yourself  (who  are  the  worthiest) 
weareth  in  his  crown.  Bacon. 

No  eoaliiion  which  under  the  specious  name 
of  independency  carries  in  its  bosom  the  nnrec- 
oneiled  principles  of  the  original  discord  of  par« 
ties,  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  a  healing  coalition. 

BcaKB. 

ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

ADDICT,  from  addico^  or  ad  and  dico, 
to  speaic  or  declare  in  favor  of  a  thing, 
signifies  generally  to  apply  one^s  self  to 
it.  DEVOTE,  from  the  Latin  devoveo, 
or  de^  on  account  or  behalf  of,  and  voveo, 
to  vow,  signifies  to  make  a  solemn  vow 
or  resolution  for  a  thing.  APPLY,  in 
French  applimier^  and  Latin  e^pplico,  from 
ap  or  aa  and  piioo^  signifies  to  knit  or 
join  one*s  self  to  a  thing. 

To  addict  is  to  indulge  one*s  self  in  any 
particular  practice ;  to  devote  is  to  direct 
one*s  powers  and  means  to  any  particular 
pursuit ;  to  apply  is  to  employ  one*s  time 
or  attention  about  any  object.  Men  are 
addicted  to  learning ;  they  devote  their  tal- 
ents to  the  acquirement  of  any  art  or 
science;  they  apply  their  minds  to  the 
investigation  of  a  subject. 

As  he  had  a  good  estate,  he  made  a  good  use 
of  it,  denying  himself  in  all  worldly  pomp,  and 
applying  himself  constantly  to  his  studies. 

Bdbkzt. 

He  was  from  his  childhood  addicted  to  stndv. 

Wood. 

Persons  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  God 
are  venerable  to  all  who  fear  him.      BEaaxifT. 

Addict  is  seldomer  used  in  a  good  than 
in  a  bad  sense ;  devote  is  mostly  employed 
in  a  good  sense ;  apply  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  We  are  aadided  to  a  thing  from 
an  irresistible  passion  or  propensity ;  we 
are  devoted  to  a  thing  from  a  strong  but 
settled  attachment  to  it ;  we  apply  to  a 
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thing  from  a  sense  of  its  utility.  We  ad- 
dict ourselves  to  study  by  yielding  to  our 
passion  for  it ;  we  devote  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country  by  em- 
ploying all  our  powers  to  their  benefit ; 
we  afply  to  business  by  giving  it  all  the 
time  and  attention  that  it  requires. 

As  the  pleasnres  of  luxury  ure  vtry  expensive, 
they  put  those  who  are  addicted  to  them  upon 
raising  fresh  supplies  of  money  1^  all  the  meth- 
ods  of  rapadonsness  and  corruption.     Addisow. 

So  richly  gifted  with  the  best  endowments  both 
of  heart  and  understanding,  he  d&voted  a  long 
and  laborioBS  life  to  the  service  of  his  king  and 
cooDtry.  LiFB  or  Lobd  Ellbsmsbi. 

Easy  in  his  private  circumstances,  and  totally 
void  of  every  wish  to  accumulate,  his  seal  for  his 
country,  and  his  application  to  business,  were 
not  subject  to  be  diverted  firom  their  proper  ex- 
ertions. GUICB£BUlMIK 

TO  ADDRESS,  APPLY. 

ADDRESS  is  compounded  of  ad  and 
dress,  in  Spanish  derecar,  Latin  direxi, 
preterite  of  diriffo,  to  direct,  signifying  to 
direct  one's  self  to  an  object.  APPLY, 
V.  To  addict. 

An  address  is  inmiediately  directed  from 
one  party  to  the  other,  either  personal- 
ly or  by  writing ;  an  appiieation  may  be 
made  through  tJbe  medium  of  a  third  per- 
son.   An  address  may  be  made  for  an  in- 
different purpose  or  without  any  express 
object;  but  an  application  is  always  oc- 
casioned by  some  serious  circumstance. 
We  address  those  to  whom  we  speak  or 
write:  but  we  (jy)ply  to  those  to  whom 
we  wish  to  communicate  some  object  of 
personal  interest.    An  address,  therefore, 
may  be  made  without  an  applieaium  ;  and 
an  applieaiion  may  be  made  by  means  of 
an  aadress.    An  address  may  be  rude  or 
civil ;  an  appiieation  may  be  frequent  or 
urgent     It  is  impertinent  to  address  any 
one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted, 
unless  we  have  any  reason  for  making  an 
application  to  them.     It  is  a  privilege  of 
the  British  Constitution,  that  the  subject 
may  addren  the  monarch,  and  apply  for 
a  redress  of  grievances.     A  court  is  ad 
dressed  by  a  suitor  or  counsel  on  his  be- 
half ;  it  is  aj^ied  to  by  means  of  legal 
forms  for  the  redress  of  grievances.    We 
cannot  pass  through  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  without  being  continually  ad 
dressed  by  beggars,  who  appljt  for  the  re- 
lief  of  artificial  more  than  of  real  wants. 


Hen  in  power  are  always  exposed  to  be 
publicly  addressed  by  persons  who  wish 
to  obtrude  their  opinions  upon  them,  and 
to  have  perpetual  applications  from  those 
who  solicit  favors. 

Many  are  the  inconveniences  which  happen 
from  the  improper  manner  of  addrem^  in  com- 
mon speech,  between  persons  of  the  same  or  dlf- 
ferent  quality.  drKSUs. 

In  cases  of  prohibition,  the  party  aggrie^'cd  in 
the  court  below  applies  to  the  superior  court. 

Blackstonc 

ADDRESS;  SPEECH,  HARANGUE,  ORA- 
TION. 

ADDRESS,  V.  To  address.  SPEECH, 
from  speak,  signifies  the  thing  spoken. 
HARANGUE  has  been  derived  from  the 
Saxon  kringen,  to  ring,  signifying  a  noisy 
address.  ORATION,  from  the  Latin  oro^ 
to  beg  or  entreat,  signifies  that  which  is 
said  by  way  of  entreaty. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  set  form  of 
words  directed  or  supposed  to  be  directed 
to  some  person :  an  address  in  this  sense 
is  always  written,  but  the  rest  are  really 
spoken,  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  a  speKh  is 
in  general  that  which  is  addressed  in  a 
formal  manner  to  one  person  or  more ;  an 
harangue  is  a  noisy,  tumultuous  speee^  ad- 
dressed to  many ;  an  oration  is  a  solemn 
speech  for  any  purpose.  Addresses  are 
frequently  sent  up  to  the  throne  by  pub- 
lic bodies.  Speeches  in  Parliament,  like 
harangues  at  elections,  are  often  little 
better  than  the  crude  effusions  of  party 
spirit  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  which  have  been  so  justly  ad- 
mired, recdved  a  polish  from  the  correct- 
ing hand  of  their  authors  before  they 
were  communicated  to  the  public. 

When  Louis  of  France  had  lost  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  the  addrMses  to  htm  at  that  time 
were  fhll  of  his  fortitude.  Hughes. 

Every  circumstance  in  their  speeches  and  ac- 
tions is  with  Justice  and  delicacy  adapted  to  the 
persons  who  speak  and  acL 

Addison  on  Milton.. 

There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  Great  Britain  but 
has  one  of  this  tribe,  who  takes  it  into  his  pro- 
tection, and  on  the  nuirket-days  harangues  the 
good  people  of  tlie  place  with  aphorisms  and 
recipes.  Vkavuce  on  Qoacks. 

How  cold  and  nnaffecting  the  best  oration  in 
the  world  would  be  without  the  proper  orna- 
ments of  voice  and  fi;estnre,  there  are  two  re- 
markable Instances  In  the  case  of  Ligarius  and 
that  of  Milo.  Swim 
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TO  ADDUCE,  AIXBGE,  ASSIGN;  AD- 
VANCE. 

ADDUCE,  in  Latin  adduco^  compound- 
ed of  od  and  duuo,  to  lead,  signifies  to 
bring  forward,  or  for  a  thing.  AL- 
LEGE, in  French  aUiguer,  in  Latin  aUe- 
go,  compoonded  of  al  or  ad  and  Ugo,  in 
Greek  Xcyw,  to  speak,  signifies  to  speak 
for  a  thing.  ASSIGN,  in  French  agsipnery 
Latin  aaa^^nOf  compounded  oi  as  or  ad 
and  OT^no,  to  sign  or  mark  out,  signifies 
to  set  apart  for  a  purpose.  ADVANCE 
comes  from  the  Latin  advendo^  compound- 
ed of  oei  and  vmio,  to  come  or  cause 
to  come,  signifying  to  bring  forward  a 
thing. 

An  argument  is  adduced;  a  fact  or  a 
charge  is  alleged;  a  reason  is  auigfied; 
a  podtion  or  an  opinion  is  adwmoed. 
What  ia  adduced  tends  to  corroborate  or 
invalidate ;  what  is  alleged  tends  to  crim- 
inate or  exculpate ;  what  is  auigned  tends 
to  justify  or  support;  what  is  advtuuied 
tends  to  explain  and  illustrate.  Who- 
ever discusses  disputed  points  must  have 
arguments  to  adduce  in  favor  of  his  prin- 
ciples; censures  should  not  be  passed 
where  nothing  improper  can  be  aUeged; 
a  conduct  is  absurd  for  which  no  reason 
can  be  ataiffned;  those  who  advance  what 
tbej  cannot  maintain,  expose  their  igno- 
ranoe  as  much  as  their  folly.  We  may 
contix>Tert  what  is  adduced  or  advanced; 
we  may  deny  what  is  alleffedy  and  ques- 
tion what  is  axdgned.  The  reasoner  ad- 
dvcee  facts  in  proof  of  what  he  has  oc^ 
ranted  ;  the  accuser  alleges  circumstances 
in  support  of  his  charge ;  the  philosoph- 
ical inTestigator  aniffna  causes  for  partic- 
ular phenomena. 

I  hsne  said  that  Celsoa  adduces  neither  oral 
nor  wiitten  antbority  against  Christ's  miracles. 

CmCBEBLAMD. 

The  criminal  aUeged  in  his  defence,  that  wliat 
be  had  done  was  to  raise  mirth,  and  to  avoid 
ceremony.  Addisom. 

If  we  consider  what  providential  reasons  may 
be  aui^Hcd  fat  tlieee  tliree  particalara,we  shall 
tbid  th^  the  numbers  of  the  Jews,  Uieir  disper- 
tion,  and  adherens  to  their  reliKlon,  hare  far- 
Bi«l»d  vnry  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world, 
vitb  the  strongest  argnments  for  the  Christian 
teth.  Addison. 

I  hsve  heard  of  one  tliat,  having  advanced 
Nne  emoaeona  doctrines  of  phflosophy,  refused 
to  *ee  tiie  eiperfmenta  by  which  they  were  con- 

AttlBd.  JOHMSOW. 


TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 

ADHERE,  from  the  French  adhh-cr, 
Latin  adhcero,  ia  compounded  of  ad  and 
Acpro,  to  stick  close  to.  ATTACH,  in 
French  attacker,  is  compounded  of  at  or 
ad  and  iach  or  touchy  signifying  to  come 
so  near  as  to  touch. 

A  thing  is  adherent  by  the  union  which 
nature  produces ;  it  is  attached  by  arbi- 
trary ties  which  keep  it  close  to  another 
thing.  Glutinous  bodies  are  apt  to  ad- 
here to  everything  they  touch ;  a  smalle? 
building  is  sometimes  attached  to -a  larger 
by  a  passage,  or  some  other  mode  of  com- 
munication. What  adheres  to  a  thing  is 
closely  joined  to  its  outward  surface ;  but 
what  is  attached  may  be  fastened  to  it  by 
the  intervention  of  a  third  body.  There 
is  a  universal  adhesion  in  all  the  partis 
cles  of  matter  one  to  another ;  the  sails 
of  a  vessel  are  atteuhed  to  a  mast  by 
means  of  ropes ;  or  bodies  are  attaclied 
by  bare  locality,  or  being  in  the  same  en- 
closure. 

The  wain  goes  lieavily,  impeded  sore 

By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 

To  the  clogged  wheels.  Cowpeb. 

The  play  which  this  pathetic  prologue  was  at- 
tached to  was  a  comedy,  in  which  Laberius  took 
the  ciiaracter  of  a  slave.  CuMBniLAKD. 

In  the  improper  and  figurative  appli- 
cation, things  adhere  from  a  fitness  of 
their  natures. 

Where,  with  our  bruen  swords,  we  stoutly  fougM, 

and  long. 
And  after  conquests  got,  residing  these  among, 
First  planted  in  those  parts  onr  brave  courageons 

brood, 
Whose  natures  so  adJiet'd  unto  their  ancient 

blood.  Dratton. 

Things  are  attached  to  each  other  by 
political  ties. 

How  many  imaginary  parks  liave  been  formed 
wliere  deer  never  were  seen  I  And  how  mainr 
houses  misnamed  halls,  which  never  had  at- 
tcuAed  to  them  the  privileges  of  a  manor  I 

Fennant. 

Adherence  and  attachment  are  both  ap- 
plied to  persons  in  a  moral  sense ;  the 
former  as  it  respects  matters  of  princi- 
ple, the  latter  as  it  respects  matters  of 
inclination  or  interest.  Adherence  is  al- 
ways marked  by  a  particular  line  of  con- 
duct; but  attachment  may  exist  without 
any  particular  expression.  A  person  ad- 
heres to  a  prince  or  a  community  so  long 
as  he  follows  the  one  or  cooperates  with 
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the  other ;  he  is  aUached  to  a  person  when- 
ever the  feeling  or  relation  is  created. 

He  ought  to  be  indulgent  to  tender  consciences, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  Arm  adherer  to  the  es- 
tablished church.  Swift. 

The  conqueror  seems  to  have  been  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  strength  which  the  new  govern- 
ment might  derive  from  a  clergy  more  closely 
attached  to  himself.  Ttewbitt. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  person  adheres 
to  matters  of  opinion,  by  professing  his 
belief;   he  is  aitaehed  to  objects  from 
*habit  or  priyate  motives. 

The  firm  adhwenee  of  the  Jews  to  their,  re- 
ligion is  no  lesji  remarkable  tiian  their  numbers 
and  dispersion.  Addison. 

Aitaehed  to  Tam worth,  he  (Mr.  Guy)  founded 
there  an  almshouse  and  a  library.        Pennant. 

ADHESION,  ADHERENCB. 

These  terms  are  both  derived  from  the 
verb  adhercy  one  expressing  the  proper  or 
figurative  sense,  and  the  other  the  moral 
sense  or  acceptation.  There  is  a  power 
of  adhesion  in  all  glutinous  bodies ;  a 
disposition  for  adherence  in  steady  minds. 

We  snffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertinacious  ad- 
hesion of  unwelcome  images,  as  from  the  evan- 
escence of  those  which  are  pleasing  and  useful. 

Johnson. 

Shakspeare's  adherenee  to  general  nature  has 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form 
their  Judgments  upon  narrower  principles. 

Johnson. 

ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS. 

ADJACENT,  in  Latin  adJicienSy  parti- 
ciple of  adJiciOf  is  compounded  of  ad  and 
jacioy  to  lie  near.  ADJOINING,  as  the 
words  imply,  signifies  being  joined  to- 
gether. CONTIGUOUS,  in  French  con- 
tigUy  Latin  cotUiguuSy  comes  from  c(mHn- 
goy  or  con  and  tango,  signifying  to  touch 
close. 

What  is  adjacent  may  be  separated  al- 
together by  the  intervention  of  some 
third  object;  what  is  adjoining  must 
touch  in  some  part ;  and  what  is  contig- 
uous  must  be  fitted  to  touch  entirely  oh 
one  side.  Lands  are  adjacent  to  a  house 
or  a  town ;  fields  are  adjoining  to  each 
other;  and  houses  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

They  have  been  beating  np  for  volunteers  at 
York  and  tlie  towns  adjacent^  but  nobody  will 
list.  Gbanville. 

As  he  happens  to  have  no  estate  a-d joining 
equal  to  his  own,  his  oppressions  are  often  borne 
without  resistance.  Jobksok. 


We  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundariea  of  a  wood 
which  lay  contigttotts  to  a  plain.  Steels. 

TO  ADMIT,  RECEIVE. 

ADMIT,  in  French  aditieUre,  Latin  ad- 
niiUOy  compounded  of  ad  and  mittOj  signi- 
fies to  send  or  suffer  to  pass  into.  RE- 
CEIVE, in  French  recevoir,  Latin  redjno^ 
compounded  of  re  and  capio,  signifies  to 
take  back  or  to  one^s  self. 

To  admit  is  a  general  term,  the  sense 
of  which  depends  upon  what  follows ;  to 
receive  has  a  complete  sense  in  itself:  we 
cannot  speak  of  admitting^  without  asso- 
ciating with  it  an  idea  of  the  object  to 
which  one  is  admitted;  hxxi. receive  in- 
cludes no  relative  idea  of  the  receiver  or 
the  received. '  Admitting  is  an  act  of  rela- 
tive import ;  receiving  is  always  a  positive 
measure :  a  person  may  be  admitted  into 
a  house,  who  is  not  prevented  from  en- 
tering ;  he  is  received  only  by  the  actual 
consent  of  some  individual.  We  may  be 
admitted  in  various  capacities;  we  are 
received  only  as  guests,  friends,  or  ia< 
mates.  Persons  are  admitted  to  the  ta- 
bles,  and  into  the  familiarity  or  confi' 
denoe  of  others ;  they  are  hospitably  rt' 
ceived  bj  those  who  wish  to  be  their 
entertainers. 

Somewhat  is  sure  design'd  by  ftvnd  or  foree : 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse. 

Drtdek. 
He  star'd  and  roU'd  his  haffiD^rd  eyes  around ; 
Then  said,  **  Alas !  wliat  earth  remains,  what  aea 
Is  open  to  receive  unhappy  me  ?"         Dbtden. 

When  applied  to  unconscious  agents, 
the  distinction  is  similar:  rays  of  light 
are  admitted  into  a  room,  or  ideas  into 
the  mind,  when  they  are  suffered  to  enter 
at  pleasure ;  but  things  receive  each  other 
for  specific  purposes,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

If  a  stream  of  light  be  admitted  by  a  small 
hole  into  a  dark  room,  and  made  to  pass  by  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  it  wOl  be  diverted  from  its  nat- 
nral  course,  and  inflected  toward  the  edge  of  the 
knife.  ADAM*. 

The  thln-leav'd  arbnte  hasel-grafta  receives^ 
And  planea  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Drtden. 

We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly ;  we 
receive  politely  or  nidely.  Foreign  am- 
bassadors are  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  received  at  court.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  not  to  admit  any  one  into  our 
society  who  may  not  be  agreeable  and 
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suitable  companions ;  but  still  more  ne- 
c«ssai7  Dot  to  receive  any  one  into  our 
houses  whose  character  may  reflect  dis- 
grace on  ourselves.  Whoever  is  admUted 
as  a  member  of  any  community  should 
consider  himself  as  bound  to  conform  to 
its  regulations  ;  whoever  is  received  into 
the  service  of  another  should  study  to 
make  himself  valued  and  esteemed.  A 
vinniDg  a;ddres8,  and  agreeable  manners, 
gain  a  person  admiitanee  into  the  gen- 
leelest  circles;  the  talent  for  affording 
amusement  procures  a  person  a  good  re- 
(tpHon  among  the  mass  of  mankind. 

The  Tfiian  traiOf  admitted  to  tbe  feast, 
ApfprcMch,  and  on  the  painted  coaches  rest. 

DaTDEN. 

PretendinK  to  consult 
Abont  the  great  reeepHon  of  their  king, 
Thither  to  ootne.  Hilton. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  PERMIT,  SUFFER, 
TOLERATE. 

ADMIT,  V.  To  tubnit,  receive.  ALLOW, 
in  French  alloner,  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  al  or  ad  and  louer,  in 
German  2o6en,  old  German  Untbzan,  low 
German  iaven,  Swedish  lofioa,  Danish  love, 
etc,  Latin  laus,  praise,  laudare,  to  praise, 
signifying  to  give  consent  to  a  thing. 
PERMIT,  in  French  permeHre,  Latin  per- 
miito,  is  compounded  of  per,  through  or 
away,  and  mttfo,  to  send  or  let  go,  signi- 
fjing  to  let  gQ  its  way.  SUFFER,  in 
French  aouffriry  Latin  xuffero^  is  com- 
pounded of  wub  and  /m>,  signifying  to 
bear  with.  TOLERATE,  in  Latin  toler- 
efict,  participle  of  tdero^  from  the  Greek 
rXakt,  to  sustain,  signifying  also  to  bear 
or  bear  with. 

To  admit  is  an  involuntary  or  negative 
act;  to  aUow  is  voluntary  and  positive: 
we  ekdmit  by  simply  not  refusing  or  pre- 
venting ;  we  aBow  by  positively  granting 
or  complying  with ;  we  afbnit  that  which 
ooDcems  ourselves,  or  is  done  toward  our- 
f^elves;  we  aUow  that  which  is  for  the 
convenience  of  others,  or  what  they  wish 
to  do:  one  admits  the  freedoms  or  famil- 
iarities of  those  who  choose  to  offer  them ; 
one  aUow$  an  indulgence  to  a  child.  To 
permil  is  very  nearly  allied  to  aUow,  both 
la  sense  and  application,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  permit  is  more  formal  and  pos- 
itive, being  employed  in  respect  to  more 
important  matters ;  as  a  father  permits 


his  son  to  travel ;  one  man  permits  an* 
other  to  use  his  name.  To  sttffer  and  iol" 
erate  are  nearly  allied  to  admits  but  both 
are  mere  passive  acts,  and  relate  to  mat- 
ters which  are  more  objectionable  and 
serious :  what  is  admitted  may  be  at  most 
but  inconvenient;  what  is  suffered  may 
be  burdensome  to  the  sufferer,  if  not 
morally  wrong ;  what  is  tolerated  is  bad 
in  itself,  and  suffered  only  because  it  can- 
not be  prevented:  a  parent  frequently 
suffers  in  his  children  what  he  condemns 
in  others ;  there  are  some  evils  in  soci- 
ety which  the  magistrate  finds  it  needful 
to  tolerate. 

A  well-regulated  society  will  be  careful 
not  to  admit  of  any  deviation  from  good 
order,  which  may  afterward  become  in. 
jurious  as  a  practice :  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  what  has  been  tUlowed  from 
indiscretion,  is  afterward  claimed  as  a 
right :  no  earthly  power  can  permit  that 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  divine  law: 
when  abuses  are  suffered  to  creep  in  and 
to  take  deep  root  in  any  established  in- 
stitution, it  is  difiBcult  to  bring  about  a 
reform  without  endangering  the  exist- 
ence of  the  whole ;  when  abuses,  there- 
fore, are  not  very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to 
tolerate  them  than  run  the  risk  of  produ- 
cing a  greater  evil. 

The  Earl  of  Manchester  being  equally  con- 
cerned with  themselves,  they  neither  coald  nor 
would  admit  any  parley  witliout  him. 

RUSHWOSTH. 

The  Lacedteinonian  lawgiver  allowed  mar- 
riages between  those  that  liad  only  the  same 
mother,  and  different  liathers.  Porrsa. 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores. 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars ; 
That  if  onr  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  coarse,  and  Italy  pursue.    DaTDXH. 

No  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who  ia 
only  not  sick,  without  he  feel  within  himself  a 
lightsome  and  invigorating  principle,  which  will 
not  suffer  him  to  remain  idle.  Spectator. 

No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habitual 
humor,  whim,  or  particularity  of  behavior,  by 
any  who  do  not  wait  upon  him  for  bread. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  OBANT. 

TmsE  terms  are  here  compared  only 
in  regard  to  matters  of  speculation ;  and 
in  this  case  they  rise  in  sense,  ALLOW 
being  more  voluntary  and  positive  than 
ADMIT,  and  ORANT  more  so  than  allow. 
i  What  is  admitted  is  that  which  it  is  either 
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not  easy  or  possiblo  for  a  person  to  deny ; 
certain  facts  are  adndUed  which  are  too 
clearly  proved  to  be  disputed:  what  is 
aUowed  is  that  which  Is  agreed  to  from 
the  conviction  or  feelings  of  the  party 
allowing;  it  is  said  mostly  of  that  in 
which  the  interests  as  well  as  the  opin- 
ions of  men  are  concerned;  he  oZZoiw 
that  it  would  be  good,  but  thinks  that  it 
is  not  practicable:  what  is  granted  is 
agreed  upon  as  true,  and  is  said  most 
properly  of  abstract  or  self-evident  truths ; 
as  to  grant  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
or  to  take  that  for  granted  which  is  the 
point  in  dispute. 

Thoaffh  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason,  and  the 
narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  liberally 
confessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  will- 
ingly admii  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
seems  to  discover  that  this  acknowledgment  is 
not  sincere.  Jobmbox. 

The  zealots  in  atheism  are  perpetually  teasing 
their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  although 
they  allow  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  any- 
thing by  the  bargain.  Adduok. 

I  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granted  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished by  other  arguments.  Stsblb. 

ADMITTANCB,  ADMISSION. 

Thisb  words  differ  according  to  the 
different  acceptations  of  the  primitive 
from  which  they  are  both  derived;  the 
former  being  taken  in  the  proper  sense 
or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter  in  the 
figurative  sense  or  in  the  grave  stvle. 
The  ADMITTANCE  to  public  places' of 
entertainment  is,  on  particular  occasions, 
difficult  The  ADMISSION  of  irregular- 
ities«  however  trifling  in  the  commence- 
ment, is  mostly  attended  with  serious 
consequences. 

Assurance  never  failed  to  get  admiUancs  Into 
the  houses  of  tlie  great.  Mooas. 

The  Gospel  has  then  only  a  free  admiwion 
into  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  when  it 
brings  a  passport  from  a  rightly  disposed  will. 

SODTB. 

Admiitance  is  properly  confined  to  the 
receiving  a  person  or  a  thing  into  a  given 
place;  admMon  includes  in  itself  the 
idea  not  only  of  receiving,  but  also  the 
purpose  of  receiving.  Whoever  is  ad- 
mitted^  or  has  the  liberty  of  entering  any 
place,  whether  with  or  without  an  object^ 
has  admUtarux;  but  a  person  has  aimt- 
ekm  to  places  of  trust,  or  into  offices  and 
the  like. 


He  has  free  admittanee  Into  all  ooiirta  and 
tribunals.  Brvdoke. 

Others  get  admUHon  into  shops,  or  places 
where  they  experience  hard  work,  hard  lodg- 
ings, and  scanty  Ibod.  Pbxkakt. 

There  is  a  similar  distinction  between 
these  words  in  their  application  to  things. 

In  the  entertabunents  of  oonveraatton,  audi  an 
open,  taking  agreeableness.  as  if  no  thongfata  of 
business  could  ever  find  aamiUance.   Caxdeic. 

In  one  part  (of  London  Bridge)  had  been  a 
drawbridge,  useftil  either  by  way  of  defence,  or 
for  the  aamUgion  of  ships  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  river.  Psmairr. 

TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISE. 

ADMONISH,  in  Latin  admoneo^  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  ad  and  moneoy 
to  advise,  signifying  to  put  seriously  ia 
mind.  AJ)yiSE  is  compounded  of  the 
Latin  ad  and  mua,  participle  of  video^  to 
see,  signifying  to  make  to  see  or  to  show. 

Jl(&?iomsA  mostly  regards  the  past ;  ad- 
vice respects  the  future.  We  adtrumuh  a 
person  on  the  errors  he  has  comnutted, 
by  representing  to  him  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  his  offence ;  we  adoiee  a 
person  as  to  his  future  conduct,  by  giving 
him  rules  and  instructions.  Those  who 
are  most  liable  to  transgress  require  to 
be  admonuhed;  those  who  are  most  inex- 
perienced require  to  be  adviaed.  Admo- 
nition serves  to  put  people  on  their  guard 
against  evil ;  advice  to  direct  them  in  the 
choice  of  good. 

He  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonith^  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness.  MuTOir. 

My  worthy  friend,  the  clergyman,  told  us  that 
he  wondered  any  order  of  persons  should  tldnk 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  adtised. 

Adduon. 

ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 

ADMONITION,  v.  To  adnumieh. 
WARNING,  in  Saxon  loamtm,  German 
vKomen^  probably  from  wdhren^  to  per- 
ceive, signifies  making  to  see.  CAU- 
TION, from  caveo^  to  beware,  signifies 
the  making  beware.  A  guarding  against 
evil  is  oonmion  to  these  terms ;  but  ad- 
monition  expresses  more  than  warning^ 
and  that  more  than  caution. 

An  admonition  respects  the  moral  con- 
duct ;  it  comprehends  reasoning  and  re- 
monstrance :  vfaming  and  cautio9i  respect 
the  personal  interest  or  safety ;  the  for- 
mer comprehends  a  strong  forcible  repre- 
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scDtatioa  of  the  evil  to  be  dreaded ;  the 
Utter  a  tumple  appriaal  of  a  future  con- 
tlngeDcj.  AdmoniHoH  may  therefore  fre- 
quently comprehend  toartdng;  and  toam- 
ing  may  comprehend  caution^  though  not 
rice  venA.  We  admonish  a  person  against 
ihe  commission  of  any  offence ;  we  warn 
him  against  danger;  we  caution  him 
against  any  misfortiuM.  AdmonitwM 
and  tettmingg  are  given  by  those  who  are 
superior  in  age  and  station ;  eautwM  by 
any  who  are  previously  in  possession  of 
information.  Parents  give  admoniiwm  ; 
ministers  of  the  Clospd  give  warmngt ; 
indifferent  persons  give  catUuma.  It  is 
necessary  to  admoniah  those  who  have 
once  offended  to  abstain  from  a  similar 
o5<mee ;  it  is  necessary  to  warn  those  of 
the  consequences  of  sin  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  a  wicked  course; 
ii  U  necessary  to  eautian  those  against 
any  false  step  who  are  going  in  a  strange 
path.  AdmonitionM  should  be  given  with 
luildneas  and  gravity ;  warmnff9  with  im- 
pressive force  and  warmth ;  eautiont  with 
clearness  and  precision.  The  young  re- 
qaire  frequent  adnumUumt;  the  ignorant 
and  self -deluded  solemn  warnings;  the 
inexperienced  timely  cautions,  Admoni- 
tionM ought  to  be  listened  to  with  sorrow- 
fill  attention;  warnings  should  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression;  cautions 
should  be  borne  in  mind;  but  admoni- 
tions are  too  often  rejected,  warnings  de- 
spised, and  cautions  slighted. 

At  tbe  tame  time  that  I  am  talking  of  the  cm- 
e1l7  of  nncing  people's  flialta  with  severity,  I 
QUBOt  tmt  bewail  some  which  men  are  guilty  of 
te-  want  of  admonition.  Stbslb. 

Had  we  their  wiadom,  should  we,  often  warned, 
^11  need  repeated  itamings^  and  at  last, 
A  thwiMwd  awful  admonitions  scom'd. 
Die  self-^ceaaed  of  life  ran  all  to  waste? 

CowncR. 

Yoa  etsntion'd  me  against  their  charms, 
Rot  never  gave  nie  equal  arms ; 
Yoar  leesnns  foand  the  weakest  part, 
Alm'd  aft  the  head,  but  reach'd  the  heart. 

Swift. 

Admonitions  are  given  by  persons  only ; 
•amings  and  cautions  are  given  by  things 
ts  well  as  persons.  The  young  are  (m- 
vtonished  by  the  old ;  the  death  of  friends 
^rves  as  a  warning  to  the  survivors; 
the  unfortunate  accidents  of  the  careless 
*^rfe  as  a  eautUm  to  others  to  avoid  the 
like  error. 


Not  e'en  Philander  had  bespoke  his  shroud. 
Nor  had  he  cause— a  warning  was  denied. 

Youiro. 

The  requisition  of  sareties  must  he  understood 
rather  as  a  eatUion  against  the  repetition  of  the 
offence,  than  any  immediate  punishment. 

Blackstokb. 

TO  ADORE,  WORSHIP. 

ADORE,  in  French  adorer^  Latin  adoro^ 
that  is  ad  and  orOy  to  pray  to.  WOR- 
SHIP, in  Saxon  weorthset/pey  is  contracted 
from  worthship^  implying  either  the  object 
that  is  worth,  or  the  worth  itself ;  whence 
it  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  ac- 
tion of  doing  suitable  homage  to  the  ob- 
ject which  has  worth,  and,  by  a  just  dis- 
tinction, of  paying  homage  to  our  Maker 
by  religious  rites. 

Adoration  is  the  service  of  the  heart 
toward  a  Superior  Being,  in  which  we 
acknowledge  our  dependence  and  obedi- 
ence by  petition  and  thanksgiving ;  wor- 
ship consists  in  the  outward  form  of 
showing  reverence  to  some  supposed  su- 
perior being.  Adoration  can  with  pro- 
priety be  paid  only  to  the  one  true  God ; 
but  worship  is  offered  by  heathens  to 
stocks  and  stones.  We  may  adore  our 
Maker  at  all  tiroes  and  in  all  places, 
whenever  the  heart  is  lifted  up  toward 
Him ;  but  we  worship  Him  only  at  ststed 
times,  and  according  to  certain  rules. 
Outward  signs  are  but  secondary  in  the 
act  of  adorationr;  and  in  divine  worsh^ 
there  is  often  nothing  existing  but  the 
outward  form.  We  may  adore  without 
worshipping  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  worship 
without  adoring. 

Menander  says,  that  "God,  the  Lord  and  Fa- 
ther of  all  things,  is  alone  worthy  of  our  humble 
adoration^  being  at  once  the  maker  and  giver  of 
all  blessings."  CuirBSRLAND. 

By  reason  man  a  Godhead  can  discern. 
Bat  how  he  should  be  worshipp*d  eannot  le  im. 

Dbtobk. 

TO  ADORE,  REVERENCE,  VENERATE, 
REVERE. 

ADORE,  V.  To  adore,  worship,  REV- 
ERENCE, in  Latin  reverentiay  reverence 
or  awe,  implies  to  show  reverence,  from 
revereoTy  to  stand  in  awe  of.  VENER- 
ATE, in  Latin  ventratas,  participle  of 
veneror,  probably  from  venersy  beauty, 
signifying  to  hold  in  very  high  esteem 
for  its  superior  qualities.  REVERE  is 
another  form  of  the  same  verb. 
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Adoration  lias  been  before  considered 
only  in  relation  to  our  Maker;  it  may, 
however,  be  employed  in  an  improper 
and  extended  application  to  express  in 
the  strongest  possible  manner  the  devo- 
tion of  the  mind  toward  sensible  objects. 
Good  princes  are  frequently  said  to  be 
adored  by  their  subjects. 

They  (Salmasiua  and  Scaliger)  were  vilffled 
and  traduced  by  them,  who,  if  they  had  been  of 
their  own  cominanion,  they  had  almont  adored 
ttiem.  Bbmtlbt. 

Reverence  is  equally  engendered  by  the 
contemplation  of  superiority,  whether  of 
the  Supreme  Being  as  our  Creator,  or  of 
any  earthly  being  as  our  parent :  it  dif- 
fers, however,  from  adoration^  inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  mixture  of  fear,  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  weakness  and  de- 
pendeuce,  or  of  obligations  for  favors  re- 
ceived. Adoration  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
former,  requires  no  external  form ;  it  is 
properly  the  hoiuage  of  the  mind :  rever- 
encing our  Maker  is  also  an  inward  sen- 
timent ;  but  reverencing  our  parents,  who 
are  invented  with  a  sacred  character,  in- 
cludes in  it  an  outward  expression  of 
our  sentiments  by  our  deportment  toward 
them. 

"  Hiere  Is  no  end  of  his  greatness."  The  most 
exalted  creatnre  he  has  made  is  only  capable  of 
(idorinf/  it ;  none  bat  himself  can  comprehend 
It.  Addison. 

Tlie  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay'd, 
Were  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero's  hand, 
Both  brave  alike  and  equal  in  command ; 
iBneas,  not  inferior  in  the  field. 
In  pious  reverence  to  the  gods  ezcell'd. 

DKTmv. 

As  sentiments  of  the  mind,  there  is 
this  distinction  between  reverence  and 
venet'oiiony  that  the  latter  has  none  of  the 
feeling  of  fear  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
former.  The  contemplation  of  a  sacred 
edifice  which  combines  grandeur  with 
solemnity,  will  awaken  reverence;  the 
contemplation  of  any  place  rendered  sa- 
cred by  its  antiquity  awakens  veneration. 

They,  who  had  always  been  enemies  to  the 
chnrch,  prevailed  with  him  to  lessen  his  rever- 
etuse  for  it.  Clasbrdon. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that  death  Increases 
our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates  our 
hatred  of  the  bad.  Johksok. 

Between  the  rerbs  to  revere  and  to 
reverenrr^  there  is  but  a  small  shade  of 
difference  in  the  sense:  the  former  de- 


notes a  sentiment  of  the  mind  onlv ;  the 
latter  the  expression  of  that  sentiment, 
as  well  as  the  sentiment  itself. 

And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  rei?«r*ef. 

And  boys  paid  reverence  when  a  man  appeared. 

Both  must  have  died,  though  richer  skbis  they 

wore. 
And  saw  more  heaps  of  acorns  in  their  store. 

Cbkech. 

Hence  we  say  with  more  propriety,  to 
revere^  not  to  reverence  a  name  or  memory 
of  any  one,  etc. 

I  reeere  your  honorable  name?. 
Your  useful  Ubors,  and  important  aims. 

COWPER. 

TO  ADORN,  DBCORATEy  KMBBLL18H. 

ADORN,  in  Latin  adomo^  is  compound- 
ed of  the  intensive  syllable  ad  and  omo^ 
in  Greek  a>patfu,  to  make  beautiful,  si^i- 
fying  to  dispose  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
ment D£€ORAT£,  in  Latin  decoratus^ 
participle  of  decoro^  from  decants^  becom- 
ing, signifies  to  make  becoming.  EM- 
BELLISH, in  French  embellir^  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  em  or 
in  and  bdlir  or  bel,  in  Latin  betltu^  hand- 
some, signifying  to  make  handsome. 

We  adorn  by  giving  the  best  external 
appearance  to  a  thing;  we  decorate  by 
annexing  something  to  improve  its  ap- 
pearance; we  emheilish  by  giving  a  fin- 
ishing stroke  to  a  thing  that  is  well  exe- 
cuted, or  adding  to  the  beauty  of  a  thing. 
Females  adorn  their  persons  by  the  choice 
and  disposal  of  their  dress;  or  gentlemen 
adorn  their  estates  by  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  tasteful  cultivation  :  a  head- 
dress is  decorated  with  flowers,  or  a  room 
with  paintings  :  fine  writing  is  embellished 
by  suitable  flourishes. 

A  tew  years  afterward  (1761),  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  Lord  Lyttleton  inherited  a  baronet's 
title,  with  a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps 
he  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn  by 
a  house  of  great  elegance,  and  by  much  attentios 
to  the  decoration  of  his  park.       -      Johnsobt. 

I  shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter 
fl-om  a  projector,  concerning  a  new  office  which 
he  thinks  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  ent  • 
beUiehme^it  of  the  city.  Adduon. 

Adorn  and  embdlith  are  figuratively  em- 
ployed ;  decorate  only  in  the  proper  sense. 
Inanimate  objects  may  be  adorned^  or  the 
mind  is  adorned  by  particular  virtues 
which  are  implanted  in  it ;  a  narratiire  is 
embelliihed  by  the  introdnctioii  of  some 
striking  incidents. 
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hM  TioM  the  tROfis  grapes  tbs  Tines  adorn. 

Dbtobk. 

Mntmi,  tfaoogh  he  fetches  this  heaatiftil  dr- 
fTuwtmiye  from  the  Iliad  and  iEneid,  does  not 
only  insert  it  as  a  beantifal  tmbellUkmenty  bat 
Bakes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper  earrylng 
oa  of  his  ihhie.  Addison. 

TO  ADULATE,  FIATTKK,  COMPUMENT. 

ADULATE,  in  Latin  adulaiw,  partici- 
ple of  adulor^  is  changed  from  adoleo,  to 
offer  incense.  FLATTER,'  in  French  JkO- 
ter,  oomes  from  fiaha^  breath,  signifying 
to  say  what  ia  light  as  air.  COMPLI- 
MENT comes  from  comply^  and  the  Latin 
cmmpiaeeo^  to  please  greatly. 

We  oAdaie  by  discoTering  in  our  ac- 
tions as  well  as  words  an  entire  subser- 
fiency :  we  jUttfer  directly  by  words  ex- 
pressive of  admiration ;  indirectly  by  ac- 
taoDS  which  oonTey  the  same  sentiments : 
ve  eompUmaU  by  fair  language  or  respect- 
fal  ciTilities.  An  aduMiory  address  is 
couched  in  terms  of  feigned  devotion  to 
the  object ;  a  JUttttrina  address  is  filled 
widi  the  fictitious  perfections  of  the  ob- 
ject; a  eompUmentarif  address  is  suited 
to  the  station  of  the  individual  and  the 
occasion  which  gives  rise  to  it.  Courtiers 
are  guilty  of  adulation;  lovers  are  addict- 
ed to  ^/dAtf^yy/  people  of  fashion  indulge 
themselves  in  a  profusion  of  complimeni*. 

The  senrfle  and  excessive  adttlnUon  of  the 
senaie  soon  oonTinced  Tfberliis  that  the  Roman 
9pcrit  had  suffered  a  total  change  ander  Augus- 
tas. CUMBSELAKD. 

Ton  may  he  sure  a  woman  lores  a  man  when 
Ae  uses  his  expressions,  tells  his  stories,  or  imi- 
tates his  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight; 
far  imitation  is  a  kind  of  artless  JlaUery^  and 
mi^itilX  fsTors  the  principle  of  self-love. 

Sfictatob. 

I  have  known  a  hero  compUmented  upon  the 
decent  malestj  and  state  he  assnmed  after  vic- 
tory. Fops. 

Aibdation  can  never  be  practised  with- 
out falsehood ;  its  means  are  hypocrisy 
ind  lying,  its  motive  servile  fear,  its  end 
privale  interest:  Jlaitay  always  exceeds 
the  troth ;  it  is  extravagant  praise  dic- 
tated by  an  overweening  partiality,  or, 
what  is  more  frequent,  by  a  disingenuous 
temper :  eompUmaU*  are  not  incompat- 
ible with  sincerity,  nnless  they  are  dic- 
tated from  a  mere  compliance  with  the 
prescribed  rules  of  politeness  or  the  mo- 
nentary  desire  of  pleasing.  AtbUation 
nay  be  fulsome,  fioXUrv  gross,  eomplu 
mmtt  tmmeaning.     Adtuaiion  inspires  a 
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person  with  an  immoderate  conceit  of 
his  own  importance ;  Jiatiery  makes  him 
in  love  with  himself ;  compamenU  make 
him  in  good-humor  with  himself. 

There  he  beheld  how  humbly  diligent 
New  adul<ttion  was ;  to  be  at  hand. 
How  ready  fidsebood  Mtept ;  how  nimbly  wont 
Base  pii'k-thank  ftaUtryy  and  prevents  com- 
mand. Dahibu 

As  on  the  one  hand  he  (the  upright  man)  Is  eare- 
flil  not  to  nm  himself  into  Inconveniences  by  his 
good-nature ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kind- 
ness and  good-will  he  poesesaeth  to  all  about  him 
is  more  than  a  eotftpwnmU  or  the  semblance  of 
his  countenance.  .  Sbabt. 

TO  ADVANCE,  PROCBICD. 

ADVANCE,  V,  to  addiiee,  allege,  amfftt, 
advanee,  PROCEED,  in  Latin  pro^edo^ 
signifies  to  go  forward. 

To  advarut  is  to  go  toward  some  point ; 
to  proceed  is  to  go  onward  in  a  certain 
course.  The  same  distinction  is  pre- 
served between  them  in  their  figurative 
acceptation.  A  person  advance*  in  the 
world  who  succeeds  in  his  transactions 
and  raises  himself  in  society ;  he  proceede 
in  his  business  when  he  carries  it  on  as 
he  has  done  before.  We  advance  by  pro- 
ceedinffj  and  we  proceed  in  order  to  ad- 
vance. Some  people  pass  their  lives  in 
the  same  situation  without  advancing; 
some  are  always  doing  without  proceed' 
ing.  Those  who  make  considerable  prog- 
ress in  learning  stand  the  fairest  chance 
of  advancing  to  dignity  and  honor. 

It  is  wonderftil  to  observe  by  what  a  gradual 
progress  the  world  of  life  adraneee  tlirongh  a 
prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a  creature  Is 
formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its  senses. 

Addison. 

If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular 
progress  so  high  as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of 
reason  suppose  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually 
through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nat- 
ure to  htm.  Addisom. 

adyantaor,  brnrfit,  utility. 

ADVANTAGE,  in  French  avantage, 
probably  comes  from  the  Latin  adventum, 
participle  of  advenio,  compounded  of  ad 
and  vmso,  to  come  to,  signifying  to  come 
to  any  one  according  to  his  desire,  or 
agreeably  to  his  purpose.  BENEFIT,  in 
French  bienfait,  Latin  benefactvm,  com- 
pounded of  benCy  well,  and  /aefum,  done, 
signifies  done  or  made  to  one^s  wishes. 
I  UTILITY,  in  French  uiUitey  Latin  vtilUae, 
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and  tUility  useful,  from  utor,  to  use,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  being  able  to  be  used. 
Advantage  respects  external  or  extrin- 
sic circumstances  of  profit,  honor,  and 
convenience;  benefit  respects  the  conse- 
quences  of  actions  and  events ;  utUity 
respects  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  anj  object.  A  large 
house  or  a  particular  situation  may  have 
its  advantages;  suitable  exercise  is  at- 
tended with  ^€71^^ ;  sun-dials  have  their 
utility  in  ascertaining  the  hour  precisely 
by  the  sun.  Things  are  sold  to  advan- 
tage ;  persons  ride  or  walk  for  the  benefil 
of  their  health;  they  purchase  articles 
for  their  utilily.  A  good  education  has 
always  its  advantages^  although  every  one 
cannot  derive  the  same  benejfU  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  talents,  as  all  have  not 
the  happy  art  of  employing  their  acquire- 
ments to  the  right  objects :  riches  are  of 
no  utility  unless  rightly  employed.  It  is 
of  great  advantage  to  young  people  to  form 
gooid  connections  on  their  entrance  into 
life ;  it  is  no  less  beneficial  to  their  morals 
to  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  aged  and 
experienced,  from  whom  they  may  draw 
many  useful  directions  for  their  future 
conduct. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation, 
that  there  are  very  few  in  it  ao  dull  and  heavy, 
who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations  of  life  which 
may  give  them  an  opportanity  of  making  their 
fortunes.  Addisok. 

For  the  benejtt  of  the  gentle  reader,!  will  show 
what  to  turn  over  unread,  and  what  to  peruse. 

Stkklx. 
All  trota  utility  this  law  approve, 
As  every  private  bliss  must  spring  flrom  social 
lovo.  JsififiKos. 

ADVANTAGE,  PROFIT. 

ADVANTAGE,  v.  Advantage,  benefit. 
PROFIT,  in  French  profiU,  Latin  pro/ee- 
tuSy  participle  of  proficio,  compounded  of 
pro  and/ocio,  signifies  that  which  makes 
for  one's  good. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  of 
some  good  received  by  a  person.  Ad- 
vantage is  general;  it  respects  every- 
thing which  can  contribute  to  the  wish- 
es, wants,  and  comforts  of  life ;  profiX  in 
its  proper  sense  is  applied  to  pecuniary 
advantage.  Situations  have  their  advan- 
tages; trade  has  its  profits. 

Were  I  a  poet.  I  should  say,  that  so  much  beau- 
ty set  off  with  all  the  advantages  of  dress  would 
be  too  powerful  an  antagonist  over  the  other  sex. 

QoUMUnTH. 


He  does  the  offloe  of  a  ooomellor,  a  Judge,  aa 
executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all  his  acquaintance, 
without  the  projtts  which  attend  such  oflkea. 

STBKbB. 

AdvofUage  may  be  applied  either  to 
the  good  derived  from  a  thing,  as  the 
advantage  of  dress,  that  is  the  advantage 
derived  from  dress ;  or  to  the  thing  from 
which  the  good  is  derived,  as,  dress  is  an 
advantage  to  the  person. 

Nothing  is  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
and  ornamental  to  human  nature,  setting  aside 
tlie  infinite  advantages  which  aiiae  fhnn  it,  as 
a  strong,  steady  masculine  piety.  Aozmsom, 

For  he  in  all  his  am'rous  battles, 

N*  advantage  finds  like  goods  and  diattela. 

BOTUKB. 

Profit  is  always  taken  for  that  good 
which  is  derived  from  a  thing. 

When  a  man  plants  a  tree,  be  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  plant  it  in  contoroplaticm  of  present 
profit.  Bu^carroMB. 

Advantage  implies  something  annexed 
to  or  coming  to  a  thing  accidentally ;  or 
it  may  be  what  a  man  esteems  to  be  an 
advantage:  profit  is  that  which  ib  real, 
substantial,  and  permanent^ 

If  we  commit  a  smaller  evil  to  procure  a  great- 
er, certain  guilt  would  be  thus  incurred,  in  ex- 
pectation of  contingent  adranto(r0.  GOUMaOTH. 

We  are  taught  to  pray,  not  (br  abMlnte  deliv- 
erance from  lUl  assaults  of  onr  enemies,  but  for 
defence  in  them ;  because  it  is  oftentimes  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  profit  of  his  servants,  that 
they  should  be  assaulted.  Biodclpb. 

ADVERSE,  CONTRARY,  OPPOSITE. 

ADVERSE,  in  French  adverse,  Latin 
adversus,  participle  of  adverto,  compound- 
ed of  ad  and  verfo,  signifies  turning  to- 
ward or  against.  CONTRARY,  in  French 
contraire,  Latin  contraritts,  comes  from 
contra,  against  OPPOSITE,  in  Latin  op- 
positus,  participle  of  oppono,  is  compound- 
ed of  06  and  pono,  signifying  placed  in 
the  way. 

Adverse  respects  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  persons ;  contrary  regards  their 
plans  and  purposes ;  opposite  respects  the 
situation  and  relative  nature  of  things. 
Fortune  is  adverse;  an  event  turns  out 
contrary  to  what  was  expected;  senti- 
ments are  opposite  to  each  other.  Cir- 
cumstances are  sometimes  so  adverse  as 
to  baffle  the  best  concerted  plans ;  facts 
often  prove  directly  contrary  to  the  rep- 
resentations given  of  them ;  people  with 
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9fipomlit  ohamctera  oannoi  be  expected  to 
;  together  with  pleasure  to  either  party. 


Tbe  periodical  winds  which  were  then  set  in 
oe  dtadncfljr  adetn^  to  the  eoone  which  Pl- 
mam  proposed  to  steer.  Bobkbtbok. 

As  Ishonld  he  tooth  to  offer  none  hnt  initaaces 
of  the  abase  of  prosperity,  I  am  happy  in  recol- 
Icctiair  one  very  iingulftr  eiemplfi  of  the  <Mm- 
trarywari.  dnraKBT.AWPu 

And  as  iEgiMm,  when  with  heaVn  he  stroTO, 
Stood  oppotiU  in  arms  to  mighty  Jore. 

Danmr. 

ADVSHSK,  INIMICAL,  HOSTILE,  BEPUG- 

NANT. 

ADVEBSE,  V.  Adifene.  INIMICAL, 
from  the  Latin  inimieMMj  an  enemy,  and 
HOSTILE,  in  Latin  Aoi^Oti,  from  Aoflw, 
an  enemy,  signify  belonging  to  an  enemy. 
BEPUGNANT,  in  Latin  rtpugwuu,  from 
rtpmgmo^  or  rt  and  jwffno^  to  fight  against, 
aignifies  warring  with. 

Adaerm  may  be  applied  to  either  per- 
sons or  things;  inimeal  and  hatHU  to 
persons  or  things  personal;  rwuffnatU 
to  things  only.  A  person  is  aaoeney  or 
a  thing  is  advene  to  an  object;  a  per- 
aoo,  or  what  is  personal,  is  either  inimi- 
cai  or  Ao«^  to  an-  object ;  one  thing  is 
rtpugamd  to  another.  We  are  adoerw 
to  a  proposition,  or  circumstances  are  cd- 
to  onr  advancement ;  partisans  are 
~  to  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
Dent,  and  hdii^U  to  the  possessors  of 
power.  In  respect  to  persons,  addene 
denotes  merely  the  relation  of  being  op> 
posed ;  imnueal,  the  spirit  of  the  individ- 
nnl  in  private  matters ;  and  hottile^  the 
flitiiation,  conduct,  and  temper  of  individ- 
nnls  or  bodies  in  public  matters.  Those 
who  are  adoene  to  any  undertaking  are 
not  likely  to  use  their  endeavors  to  in- 
■are  snooess ;  traders  will  be  inimical  to 
tbe  Introduction  of  anything  that  threat- 
ens to  be  injurious  to  their  trade ;  some 
persons  are  hotiUe  to  establishments  in 


Only  two  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  side  of 
res.  and  two  ofBeers,  with  fifteen  privates,  of 
fMf00nMjKtiOD.  Roanisoir. 


God  hath  shown  himaelf  to  be  ihvorable  to  vir- 
tue, and  inimical  to  viee  and  goUt.         Blau. 

Then  with  a  pirple  veil  involre  your  eyes. 
Lest  ho&tile  noes  blast  the  sacrifice.      Dstdih. 

In  respect  to  things,  what  is  adverae 
acts  to  the  hinderance  or  disadvantage  of 
the  thing  to  which  it  is  opposed ;  as  ad- 


verse minds,  advene  droumstanoes.  Sick- 
ness is  athene  to  the  improvement  of 
youth;  what  is  ifwnioal  acts  directly  to 
injury,  as  writings  which  are  ininUeal  to 
religion,  a  spirit  tnimieal  to  learning; 
what  is  rtpufftumt  is  in  a  state  of  poei' 
tive  opposition  or  contrariety,  as  slavery 
is  rqn^nant  to  the  mild  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Let  nothing  adpereSf  nothing  unforeseen, 
Impede  the  bark  that  ploogha  the  deep  serene. 

GOWPBB. 

The  books  (in  tlie  library)  were  remaining  at 
Lambeth  in  1046,  two  yean  after  Archbiuiop 
Land  had  been  put  to  death ;  when,  probably 
fearing  for  thefa-  safety  in  times  so  inimieal  to 
learning,  Mr.  Selden  suggested  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  tlieir  right  to  them ;  and  tiie  whole 
ware  delivered  into  their  possession. 


Tlie  exorbitant  Jurisdiction  of  the  (Scotch)  ec- 
clesiastieal  eonrts  were  founded  on  maxims  r«- 
pugnani  to  Justice.  BoBBaiBOX. 

ADVEBSE;  AVERSE. 

ADVERSE  {v.  Advene),  signifying  turn- 
ed against  or  over  against,  denotes  sim- 
ply opposition  of  situation.  AVERSE, 
from  a  and  venue,  signifying  turned  from 
or  away  from,  denotes  an  active  removal 
or  separation  from.  Acherse  is  therefore 
as  applicable  to  inanimate  as  to  animate 
objects ;  avene  only  to  animate  objects. 
When  applied  to  conscious  agents,  adveree 
refers  to  matters  of  opinion  and  seuti- 
ment ;  averse  to  matters  of  feeling.  One 
is  adveree  to  that  which  he  thinks  wrong ; 
he  is  averee  to  that  which  opposes  his  in* 
clinations,  habits,  or  interests. 

Before  you  were  a  tyrant  I  was  your  friend, 
and  am  now  no  othenrise  your  enemy  than  ev- 
ery Athenian  must  be  who  is  adveree  to  yonr 
usurpation.  CtnaBBLAMDt 

Hen  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and  with 
relactanoe .  They  are  averee  to  new  experiments, 
and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity. 

RORBTSOV. 
ADVERSmr,  DISTRESS. 

ADVERSITT  signifies  adverse  cireum- 
stances.  DISTRESS,  from  the  Latin  die- 
tringoy  compounded  of  die,  twice,  and 
sfrtf^,  to  bind,  sigmfies  that  which  binds 
very  tight,  or  brings  into  a  great  strait. 

Advereity  respects  external  droum- 
stanoes, digtreee  regards  either  external 
ciroumstances  or  inward  feelings.  Ad" 
vereity  is  opposed  to  prosperity;  dieiren 
to  ease.    Advereity  is  a  general  «sndj' 
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tion;  dUtrtn  a  particular  state.  Dis- 
trefls  is  properly  the  highest  degree  of 
adoenUy,  When  a  ]iian*s  affairs  go  al- 
together aduerte  to  his  wishes  and  hopes, 
when  accidents  deprive  him  of  his  pos- 
sessions or  blast  his  prospects,  he  is  said 
to  be  in  advenUy;  but  when  in  addition 
to  this  he  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  want, 
deprived  of  friends  and  all  prospect  of 
relief,  his  situation  is  that  of  real  diatrtn, 
Advenity  is  tryin*^  dtstress  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Every  man  is  liable  to  aJvenity^  al- 
though few  are  reduced  to  distress  but  by 
their  own  fault 

The  otlker  extreme  «h'e!i  these  considenUoDs 
should  arm  the  heart  of  a  man  against,  Is  utter 
despondency  of  mind  in  a  time  of  pressing  ad^ 
vertUff,  SouTK. 

Moit  men  who  are  at  length  deliTered  firom 
any  great  ditttrew^  iiuU»e«l  find  that  they  are  so 
by  ways  they  never  thought  of.  Soitth. 

TO  ADVERTISE,  PUBU8H. 

ADVERTISE,  from  the  Latin  adverto, 
compounded  of  ad  and  verto^  to  turn  to, 
signifies  to  turn  the  attention  to  a  thing. 
PUBLISH,  m  Lathi  publico,  that  ia^/acere 
publiatm,  signifies  to  make  public 

Advertise  denotes  the  means,  and  pub- 
Ush  the  end.  To  advertise  is  to  direct  the 
public  attention  to  any  event  by  means 
of  a  printed  circular ;  publish  is  to  make 
known  either  by  oral  or  printed  commu- 
nication. We  pubiinh  by  advertising,  but 
we  do  not  always  advertise  when  we  pub- 
fish.  Mercantile  and  civil  transactions 
are  conducted  by  means  of  advertisements. 
Extraordinary  circumstances  are  speedi- 
ly published  in  a  neighborhood  by  circu- 
lating from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Every  man  that  advertUee  his  own  excellence 
should  write  with  some  consciousness  of  a  char- 
acter which  dares  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
pnbUc.^  JoHReov. 

The  critidsms  which  I  have  hitherto  publish' 
ed  hare  been  made  with  an  intention  rather  to 
disoover  beanties  and  exeellenoes  in  the  writers 
of  my  own  time,  than  to  publish  any  of  their 
ihnlts  and  imperwctions.  Addisov. 

ADVICEy  COUNSEL,  INSTRUCTION. 

ADYlORyV.  To  Admonish,  COUNSEL, 
in  French  conseil,  Latin  wnnUumy  comes 
from  eorui/to,  compounded  of  con  and 
so/to,  to  leap  together,  signifying  to  run 
or  act  in  accordance ;  and  in  an  extended 
sense  implies  deliberation,  or  the  thing 
deliberated  upon^  determined,  and   pre- 


scribed. INSTRUCTION,  m  French 
siruction,  Latin  inatrwelio^  comes  from  in 
and  siruOy  to  dispose  or  regulate,  signify, 
ing  the  thing  laid  down  by  way  of  regu- 
lating. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  by 
these  words  is  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  all  of  them  include  the 
accessory  idea  of  superiority,  either  of 
age,  station,  knowledge,  or  talent  Ad- 
vice flows  from  superior  professional 
knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  with 
things  in  general ;  counsd  regards  supe- 
rior wisdom,  or  a  superior  acquaintance 
with  moral  principles  and  practice;  in- 
struction respects  superior  local  knowl- 
edge in  particular  traasactions.  A  med- 
ical man  gives  advice  to  his  patient;  & 
father  gives  counsd  to  his  children;  & 
counsellor  gives  advice  to  lus  client  in 
points  of  law;  he  receives  instruetionm 
from  him  in  matters  of  fact  Advice 
should  be  prudent  and  cautious;  ammiW 
sage  and  deliberative ;  intltruetiions  clear 
and  positive.  Advice  is  given  on  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  important  or  otherwise  ; 
counsd  is  employed  for  grave  and  weighty 
matters;  instrudion  is  used  on  official 
occasions.  Men  of  business  aro  best  able 
to  give  advice  in  mercantile  transactions. 
In  all  measures  that  involve  our  future 
happiness,  it  is  prudent  to  take  the  coun- 
sd of  those  who  are  more  experienced 
than  ourselves.  An  ambassador  must 
not  act  without  instructions  from  his. 
court 

In  what  manner  can  one  give  odHes  to  a  yoath 
in  the  pursuit  and  possession  of  pleaaore  ? 

STXXX.B. 

Young  persons  are  commonly  inclined  to  slight 
the  remarks  and  counsels  of  tliefr  elders. 

Joamoif. 

Some  convey  their  insh-ueHons  to  ns  In  the 
hest  chosen  words.  Aooismr. 

AFFABLE,  COURTEOUS. 

AFFABLE,  hi  Latin  affabilis,  from  af 
or  ad,  to,  and  for^  to  speak,  signifies  ready 
to  speak  or  be  spoken  with,  and  is  par- 
ticuUrly  applied  to  persons  in  a  higher 
conditkui ;  princes  and  nobles  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  affabU  when  they  con- 
verse freely  with  those  not  in  the  sanoe 
condition. 

Charles  (II.),  says  Clbber.was  often  eeen  here 
(in  St  James's  Parte)  amidst  crowds  of  spectators. 
Ceedhig  his  ducks  and  playtaig  with  his  dogs,  and 
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punng  Us  idie  nionienta  in  aWiUfUUp  even  to 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects ;  wiiich  made  him  to 
beadoTBd  by  the  common  people.         PsNirAirT. 

AffabUUy  is  properly  confined  to  ver- 
bal commimication ;  but  COUKTEOUS- 
NESS^  from  the  word  courts  signifying 
after  the  manner  of  a  court  or  courtier, 
refers  to  actions  and  manners ;  affabUity 
flows  from  the  natural  temper;  courteoua- 
nm$  from  good-breeding,  or  the  acquired 
temper. 

She  B^s  sad  sa  js,  forsooth,  and  cries  heigh-ho  I 
She'll  take  ill  words  o'  th'  steward  and  the  ser- 

rants, 
Tet  answer  trffttbly  and  modestly. 

BBAUMOirr  akd  Furcna. 

Whereat  the  Elfla  knight  with  speeches  gent 
Him  flrat  sainted,  who,  well  as  he  might. 
Him  fiur  salates  agaUi,as  seemeth  courUaut 
knight.  West. 

AFFAIR,  BUSINESS^  CONCERN. 

AFFAIR,  in  Frencli  affaire^  is  com- 
pounded of  a/  or  ad  and /aire,  in  Latin 
faeiOy  to  make  or  do,  signifying  the  thing 
that  is  made,  done,  or  that  takes  place  for 
a  person,  or  for  a  given  purpose.  BUSI- 
NESS, from  6i»y  {v.  Active)^  signifies  the 
thing  that  makes  or  interests  a  person, 
or  with  which  he  is  busy  or  occupied. 
COXCERX,  in  French  ame«mer,  Latin 
«M«erfu>,  compounded  of  eon  and  efrno,  to 
look,  signifies  the  thing  looked  at,  thought 
of,  or  taken  part  in. 

An  affair  is  what  happens ;  a  huinesa 
hs  what  bvsies;  a  oimetm  is  what  is  felt. 
An  affair  is  general;  it  respects  one, 
many,  or  all :  every  budnen  and  cancem 
is  an  affair,  though  not  viee  vend.  Bwd- 
m$t  and  eoneern  are  personal;  buainas  is 
that  which  engages  the  attention;  can- 
tern  a  that  which  interests  the  feelings, 
prospects,  and  condition,  advantageously 
or  otherwise.  An  affair  is  important ;  a 
Mumew  is  serious ;  a  eoneem  momentous. 
The  usurpation  of  power  is  an  affair 
which  interests  a  nation;  the  adjusting 
a  difference  is  a  iumna$  most  suited  to 
the  mioisters  of  religion ;  to  make  one*8 
peaee  with  one's  Maker  is  the  concern  of 
every  indiridnal.  Affairs  are  adminis- 
tered; bwtineu  is  transacted;  eoneerm 
•re  managed.  The  affairs  of  the  world 
are  administered  by  a  Divine  Providence. 
Those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
Inquire  peculiar  talents  to  fit  them  for 
(nosactiaj;    ih^    conmlicated    btmnea$y 


which  perpetually  offers  itself.  Some 
men  are  so  involved  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  as  to  forget  the  concerns  of  the 
next,  which  ought  to  be  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  them. 


I  remember  in  Tally's  epistle,  in  the 
mendatlon  of  a  man  to  an  affair  which  had  no 
manner  of  relation  to  money,  it  Is  said,  yon  may 
trast  hhn,  for  he  is  a  frugal  man.  Steblk. 

We  may  Indeed  say  that  oar  part  does  not  salt 
OS,  and  that  we  could  perform  another  better ; 
but  this,  aaj's  Eplctetos,  Is  not  our  &tM<R«M. 

Addisok. 

The  sense  of  other  men  onght  to  prevail  over 
na  in  things  of  less  consideration ;  but  not  in 
coike^rns  where  truth  and  honor  are  engaged. 

Stselb. 

TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

AFFECT,  in  French  affeder^  Latin  affec^ 
tum^  participle  of  afficioy  compounded  of 
ad  and /aoo,  to  do  or  act,  signifies  to  act 
upon.     CONCERN  (».  Affair), 

Things  affect  us  which  produce  any 
change  in  our  outward  circumstances; 
they  concern  us  if  connected  with  our  cir- 
cumstances in  any  shape.  Whatever  af- 
fecU  must  concern;  but  all  that  amcem* 
does  not  affect.  The  price  of  corn  affects 
the  interest  of  the  seller ;  and  therefore 
it  concerns  him  to  keep  it  up,  without  re* 
gard  to  the  public  good  or  injury.  Things 
affed  either  persons  or  things;  but  they 
concern  persons  only.  Rain  affects  the 
hay  or  com;  and  these  matters  concern 
every  one  more  or  less. 

We  see  that  einery  different  species  of  sensible 
creatures  has  itB  different  notions  of  beauty,  and 
thnt  each  of  them  is  affected  with  the  beauties 
of  its  own  kind.  Addison. 

This  git«s  all  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  too  close 
and  connected  a  eoneem  in  what  is  done  In 
France.  Buaaa. 

Affect  and  concern  have  an  analogous 
meaning  likewise,  when  taken  for  the  in- 
fluence on  the  mind.  We  are  affected  by 
things  when  our  affections  only  are  awak- 
ened bv  them:  we  are  concerned  when 
our  nnderstanding  and  wishes  are  en- 
gaged.  We  may  be  affected  either  with 
joy  or  sorrow :  we  are  coneemed  only  in 
a  painful  manner.  People  of  tender  sen- 
sibi'dly  are  easily  affected:  irritable  peo- 
ple af  e  concerned  about  trifles.  It  is  nat- 
ural for  every  one  to  be  affected  at  the  re- 
cital of  misfortunes ;  but  there  are  peo- 
ple of  so  cold  and  selfish  a  character  as 
not  to  Le  concerned  about  anything  which 
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does  not  immediately  ajfed  their  own 
persons  or  property. 

An  ennobling  praperty  of  it  (religions  pleas- 
u«)  is,  that  it  is  tuoi  %  nature  that  it  never  sa- 
tiates ;  for  it  properly  afft^  the  spirit,  and  a 
spjrtt  iMs  no  weariness.  Sootb. 

Without  ^ncern  he  hears,  bnt  hears  from  flu*, 
Of  tamalts,  and  descents,  and  distant  war. 

DSTDKM. 

TO  APFECT,  ASSUME. 

AFFECT,  in  this  sense,  derives  its  ori- 
gin immediately  from  the  Latin  affedo^ 
to  desire  after  eagerly,  signifying  to  aim 
at  or  aspire  after.  ASSUME,  in  Latin 
oMumo^  compounded  of  <»  or  a<^  and  9imw^ 
to  take,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self. 

To  affect  is  to  use  forced  efforts  to  ap- 
pear to  have  that  which  one  has  not ;  to 
asntme  is  to  appropriate  to  one*s  self  that 
which  one  has  no  right  to  have.  One 
affects  to  have  fine  feelings,  and  aaaumea 
great  importance.  Affectation  springs 
from  the  desire  of  appearing  better  than 
we  really  are ;  auumptUm  from  the  think- 
ing ourselves  better  than  we  really  are. 
We  affect  the  virtues  which  we  have  not ; 
we  anume  the  character  which  does  not 
belong  to  us.  An  affected  person  is  al- 
ways thinking  of  others;  an  asguminff 
person  thinks  only  of  himself.  The  af- 
fected man  strives  to  gain  applause  by 
appearing  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  the  as- 
tmniing  man  demands  respect  upon  the 
ground  of  what  he  supposes  himself  to 
be.  Hypocrisy  is  often  the  companion 
of  affeetaiion^  self-conceit  always  that  of 
oMumption. 

In  conversation  the  medium  is  neither  to  affect 
silence  or  eloquence.  Stermb. 

Langfas  not  the  heart  when  giants  big  with  pride 
Aneume  the  pompons  port,  the  martial  part  ? 

GnumcHixx. 

To  affect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  but  to  a»8ume  may  be  sometimes 
an  indifferent  action  at  least,  if  not  jus- 
tifiable. Men  always  affect  that  which 
is  supposed  to  please  others,  in  order  to 
gain  their  applause ;  but  they  sometimes 
anume  a  name  or  an  authority,  which  is 
no  more  than  their  just  right 

He  had  the  spleen  to  a  high  degree,  and  affect- 
ed an  extravsgant  betiavior.  Burnst. 

This  when  the  varloas  gods  had  nrg*d  in  vain. 
He  strsight  avium^d  his  natire  form  again. 

Pope. 


TO  AFFEC1\  PRETEND  TO. 

AFFECT,  V.  To  affect,  concent  PRE. 
TEND,  in  Latin  pretendoy  that  is,  pne  and 
tendo,  signifies  to  hold  or  stretch  one  thing 
before  another  by  way  of  a  blind. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in 
the  bad  sense  of  setting  forth  to  oUiers 
what  is  not  real :  we  affect  by  putting  on 
a  false  air ;  we  pretend  by  making  a  false 
declaration.  Art  is  employed  in  affect' 
ing ;  assurance  and  self-complacency  in 
pretending,  A  person  affect*  not  to  hear 
what  it  is  convenient  for  him  not  to  an- 
swer; he  jE>r€<em2i  to  have  forgotten  what 
it  is  convenient  for  him  not  to  recollect. 
One  affects  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
and  pretends  to  gentility  of  birth.  One 
affects  the  character  and  habits  of  a 
scholar;  one  pretends  to  learning.  To 
affect  the  qualities  which  we  have  not 
spoils  those  which  we  have ;  to  preieml 
to  attainments  which  we  have  not  made, 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  falsehoods 
in  order  to  escape  detection. 

Self  qttite  pnt  off,  affects  with  too  mach  art 
To  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled  part. 

CacacBiu:.. 

There  is  something  so  natively  great  and  good 
in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  tliat  an  awkward 
man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genteel  as  a 
hypocrite  to  he  pioos. 


AFFECTED,  DISPOSED. 

AFFECTED  (v.  To  affect,  concern)  sig. 
nifies  moved  or  acted  upon  by  any  par- 
ticular circumstance,  as  to  be  affected  at 
any  spectacle.  DISPOSED,  from  di^pose^ 
to  settle  or  put  in  order,  signifies  settled 
or  determined  as  to  one's  purpose;  as 
disposed  to  do  a  good  turn. 

She  (the  propheten)  was  not  always  affected 
in  the  same  manner :  for  if  the  spirit  was  in  a 
kind  and  gentle  hnmor  her  rage  was  not  very 
violent.  Pofrtxa. 

When  Jore,  disposed  to  tempt  Satnmia's  spleen. 
Thus  wak'd  the  Airy  of  bis  partial  queen.    Pops. 

Affected  likewise  signifies  to  be  affected 
with  a  particular  sentiment,  which  brings 
it  nearer  to  the  sense  of  disposed  in  de> 
noting  a  state  of  mind,  but  disposed  in 
this  case  implies  a  settled  if  not  an  habit- 
ual temper,  affection  a  temporary  and  par- 
tial state:  subjects  are  either  well  or  ill 
affected  to  their  government ;  people  are 
either  well  or  ill  disposed  as  regards  their 
moral  character  or  principles. 
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Ht  betaig  dedKned  governor  of  the  dtv  of  Dub- 
fin,  landed  there  the  last  day  of  I>eoember,  1641, 
to  the  great  Joj  and  comfort  of  all  hia  Najesty's 
lYocestant  and  well  affeoUd  subjecta.    Temtue. 

Private  life,  which  to  the  nursery  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  yet  In  general  pare  and  dUpoMd 
to  Tirtne.  Bcsui. 

AFFECTION,  LOVE. 

AFFECTION,  from  the  verb  affect  (». 
To  affeet\  denotes  the  state  of  being 
kindly  affeeUd  toward  a  person.  LOVE, 
in  low  German  Ueve^  high  German  lidtey 
like  the  English  liefy  low  German  leef^ 
high  German  lieb^  dear  or  pleasing,  is  con- 
neeted  with  the  Latin  lihky  it  is  pleasing, 
and  by  metathesis  with  the  Greek  ^0£, 
dear,  signifying  the  state  of  holding  a 
person  dear. 

These  two  words  are  comparable,  inas- 
mach  as  they  denote  a  sentiment  toward 
any  object :  they  differ  both  in  the  nat- 
ure of  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the 
sentiment.  Affection  is  private  or  con- 
fined to  one  or  more  particular  individ- 
uals ;  love  is  either  general  or  particular : 
it  ^ther  embraces  all  objects  capable  of 
awakening  the  sentiment,  or  it  is  confined 
to  particular  objects :  in  the  former  case 
lore  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  Divine 
Being  toward  all  His  creatures,  and  also 
that  of  man  to  the  rest  of  his  f  ellow-creat- 
ures. 

Thoae  who  will  not  feel  Him  in  hto  Uyc6  will 
be  nue  to  feel  Him  In  hto  dtopleasure. 

ADIMaON. 

When  applied  to  particuUr  objects, 
hte  is  a  much  warmer  sentiment  than 
affeetioH.  The  latter  subsists  between 
persons  of  the  same  sex,  the  former  in  a 
particular  manner  between  persons  of  a 
different  sex.  Affedvon  is  a  tender  and 
durable  sentiment,  a  chastened  feeling 
under  the  control  of  the  understanding 
which  promises  no  more  pleasure  than  it 
gives ;  Unt  is  an  ardent  sentiment  which, 
u  between  the  sexes,  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  passion;  being  exclusive, 
restless,  and  fluctuating.  Lwt  may  sub- 
sist before  marriage,  but  it  must  termi- 
nate in  affection  In  order  to  insure  happi- 
ness after  marriage. 

But  thoa  whose  yean  are  more  to  mine  allied, 

Ko  fiite  my  Tow'd  afftction  shall  divide 

Fnmn  thee,  heroic  yonth  I  Dbtpsv. 

The  poeta,  the  moraliata,  the  painters,  in  all 
ttiiir  deacrtpCiODfl,  allegories,  and  {Stares,  haTO 


represented  /ove  as  a  soft  torment,  a  bitter  swee^ 
a  pleasing  pain,  or  an  agreeable  dtotress. 

Addison. 

Between  the  words  affection  and  love 
there  is  this  further  distinction,  that  the 
former  does  not  always  imply  a  kindly  or 
favorable  sentiment ;  there  may  be  an  ill 
as  well  as  a  good  affection :  the  affecttona 
of  a  people  to  a  government  may  be 
various;  the  affection  of  a  prince  may 
change  from  favor  to  disfavor  toward  a 
subject 

Though  every  man  might  give  his  vote  whieh 
way  he  pleased,  yet,  if  he  thwarted  the  Roman 
designs,  he  was  looked  npon  with  a  Jealous  eye, 
as  an  ill  affected  person.  Pottek. 

AFFECnOKATEy  KIND,  FOMD. 

AFFECTIONATE,  from  affection  (». 
Affection)^  denotes  the  quality  of  having 
affection.  KIND,  from  the  word  kindy 
kindred  or  family,  denotes  the  quality  or 
feeling  engendered  by  the  family  tie. 
FOND,  from  the  Saxon  fandian,  to  gape, 
and  the  German  ^n<2m,  to  find  or  seek,  de- 
notes a  vehement  attachment  to  a  thing. 

Affectionate  characterizes  the  feeling; 
ih'na  has  mostly  a  reference  to  the  action : 
affectionate  is  directed  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject; kind  to  objects  generally.  Rela- 
tions are  affectionate  to  each  other,  per- 
sons may  be  kind  to  any  one,  even  to 
mere  strangers. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear ! 
Oh,  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ; 
Who  biddest  me  honor  with  an  artless  song, 
AffeeUonate^  a  mother  loet  so  long. 

CowpEE :  On  the  Receipt  of  my  UoUua*% 
Picture. 

Richard  was  particularly  kind  to  his  favorite 
city  (Chester).  Pemmant. 

So  toward  animals  generally  we  may 
be  kind^  and  toward  favorite  animals  af* 
fectionate. 

They  (the  Arabs)  never  beat  or  correct  their 
horses,  but  treat  them  with  kindneetty  even  with 
affection.  Goldsmith. 

As  epithets,  these  words  observe  the 

same  distinction ;  a  mother  or  a  child  is 

affectionate,  a   master   kind;    looks,  or 

whatever  serve  to  express  affection,  are 

said  most  appropriately  to  be  affection' 

ate  ;  offices,  or  any  actions  prompted  by 

the  general  sentiment  of  kindness,  are 

called  kind. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
constoting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
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afteiionaU  looks  which  we  cut  apon  om  an- 
oUier.  Adduom. 

AffeclionaUe  aud  kind  are  always  taken 
in  the  good  sense  for  a  proper  sentiment ; 
fondfun  is  an  excess  of  liking  for  any 
object,  which,  whether  it  be  a  person  or 
a  thing,  is  more  or  less  reprehensible; 
children  are  alwuys  fond  of  whatever  af- 
fords them  pleasure,  or  of  whoever  gives 
them  indulgences. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a 
foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too  g^reat  fondnta* 
for  tlie  present  world.  A]>duom. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSEVKRATRy  ASSURE; 
VOUCH,  AVER,  PROTEST. 

AFFIRM,  in  French  affennir,  Latin  af- 
firmo^  compounded  ota/orad  and  ^rmo, 
to  strengthen,  signifies  to  give  strength 
to  what  has  been  said.  ASSEVERATE, 
in  Latin  aueveraitta^  participle  of  astevero^ 
compounded  of  as  or  <id  and  teveruSj  sig- 
nifies to  make  strong  and  positive.  AS- 
SURE, in  French  (uttirer^  is  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  as  or  ad  and 
sure^  signifying  to  make  sure.  VOUCH 
is  probably  changed  from  vow.  AVER, 
in  French  averer,  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  a  or  ad  and  venUy  true, 
signifying  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth. 
PROTEST,  in  French  protester,  Latin  pro- 
testOy  is  compounded  of  pro  and  testor,  to 
call  to  witness  as  to  what  we  think  about 
a  thing.  All  these  terms  indicate  an  ex- 
pression of  a  person^s  conviction. 

In  one  sense,  to  affirm  is  to  declare 
that  a  thing  is,  in  opposition  to  denying 
or  declaring  that  it  is  not;  in  the  sense 
here  chosen,  it  signifies  to  declare  a  thing 
as  a  fact  on  our  credit.  To  asseverate  is 
to  declare  it  with  confidence.  To  vottch 
is  to  rest  the  truth  of  another^s  declara- 
tion on  our  own  responsibility.  To  aver 
is  to  express  the  truth  of  adeclaration 
unequivocally.  To  protest  is  to  declare 
a  thing  solemnly,  and  with  strong  marks 
of  sincerity.  Affirmations  are  made  of 
the  past  and  present;  a  person  affirms 
what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  sees.  As- 
•everations  are  strong  affirmatiotis^  made 
in  coses  of  doubt  to  remove  every  impres- 
sion disadvantageous  to  one's  sincerity. 
Assuranets  are  made  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future ;  they  mark  the  conviction  of 
the  speaker  as  to  what  has  been,  or  is, 
and  his  intentions  as  to  what  shall  be ; 


they  are  appeals  to  the  estimation  which 
another  has  in  one's  word.  Vouching  is 
an  act  for  another ;  it  is  the  supporting 
of  another's  assurance  by  our  own.  Aver^ 
ring  is  employed  in  matters  of  fact ;  we 
aver  as  to  the  accuracy  of  details;  we 
aver  on  positive  knowledge  that  sets  aside 
all  question.  Protestations  are  stronger 
than  either  aneverations  or  owMronen/ 
they  are  accompanied  with  every  act, 
look,  or  gesture,  that  can  tend  to  impress 
conviction  on  another. 

Affirmations  are  employed  in  giving 
evidence,  whether  accompanied  with  An 
oath  or  not ;  liars  deal  much  in  assevera- 
tions  and  protestations.  People  asseverate 
in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their 
veracity ;  they  protest  in  order  to  obtain 
a  belief  of  their  innocence;  they  ewer 
where  they  expect  to  be  believed.  As- 
suranoa  are  altogether  personal;  they 
are  always  made  to  satisfy  some  one  of 
what  they  wish  to  know  and  believe. 
We  ought  to  be  sparing  of  our  asturtmem 
of  regard  for  another.  Whenever  we 
affirm  anything  on  the  authority  of  an- 
other,  we  ought  to  be  particularly  cau- 
tious not  to  vouch  for  its  veracity  if  it  be 
not  unquestionable. 

An  infidel,  and  fear  ? 
Fear  what  ?  a  dream  ?  a  fable  ?— How  thy  dread. 
Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong, 
Affords  my  cause  an  undesign'd  support ! 
How  disbelief  affirtM  what  it  denies  1      Touho. 

I  Judire  in  this  case  as  Charles  the  Second  tic- 
tuallcd  his  navy,  with  the  bread  which  one  of 
his  dogs  chose  of  several  pieces  thrown  before 
him,  rather  than  trust  to  the  asseteraUons  of 
the  yictnallers.  Stkelb. 

My  learned  friend  assured  me  that  the  earth 
had  lately  received  a  shock  from  a  comet  that 
crossed  its  vertex.  Stkblk. 

All  the  great  writers  of  the  Angostan  age,  for 
whom  singly  we  have  so  great  an  esteem,  stand 
up  together  as  vouchers  tot  one  another's  repu- 
tation. Adouon. 

Among  ladies,  he  positively  averred  that  non- 
sense was  the  most  prevailing  part  of  eloqnence, 
and  had  so  little  complaisance  as  to  say,  **  a  wom- 
an is  never  taken  by  her  reason,  bat  always  by 
her  passion.**  Stsblb. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSERT. 

AFFIRM,  v.  To  affirm,  asseverate.  AS- 
SERT, in  Latin  assertits^  participle  of  as- 
sero,  compounded  oi  as  or  ad  and  sero,  to 
connect,  signifies  to  connect  words  into  a 
proposition.  To  affirm  is  said  of  facts ; 
to  assert,  of  opinions ;  we  effirm  what  we 
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;  we  otserf  what  we  believe.    Who- 
ever ojffimu  what  he  does  Dot  know  to  be 
true  is  guilty  of  falsehood ;  whoever  at> 
aerts  what  he  caoDot  prove  to  be  true  is 
guiHy  of  folly.     We  contradict  an  t0ir- 
uumHoh  ;  we  confute  an  assertum. 

That  tbis  nuD,  wise  and  yirtuoos  as  he  was, 
p<M<ed  always  anentangled  thrcngh  the  snares 
o€  life,  it  would  be  prejodke  and  temerity  to 
ajirm.  Johnson's  Lifs  of  Collins. 

It  Is  oMert^d  by  a  tragic  poet,  tliat  **  est  miser 
nemo  nM  oomparatns  ** — **  no  man  is  miserable, 
bnt  as  he  is  compared  with  others  hazier  than 
himaell'*  This  position  is  not  strictly  and  phil- 
osophically tme.  JoBNsoN. 

TO  AFFIX,  SUBJOIN,  ATTACH,  AXNKX. 

AFFIX,  in  Latin  ajffaeuB^  participle  of 
4*9^j  compounded  ot  of  or  ad  and  Jlffo^ 
to  fix,  sigmfies  to  fix  to  a  thing.  SUB- 
JOIN is  oompoondedof  Ai6  andjotX  Big- 
nifying  to  join  to  the  lower  or  farther 
extremity  of  a  body.  ATTACH,  v.  To 
adhere^  ANNEX,  in  Latin  onnaetM,  par- 
cidple  of  anntdOy  compounded  of  an  or 
ad  and  ntdo^  to  knit,  signifies  to  knit  or 
tie  to  a  thing. 

To  €^  is  to  put  anything  as  an  essen- 
tial to  any  whole ;  to  tuljoin  '»  to  put 
anything  as  a  subordinate  part  to  a 
whole :  in  the  former  case,  the  part  to 
which  it  is  put  is  not  specified ;  in  the 
latter,  the  syllable  tub  specifies  the  ex- 
tremity as  the  part :  to  €Utaeh  is  to  make 
ooe  person  or  thing  adhere  to  another  by 
a  psrticular  tie  mostly  in  the  moral  sense ; 
toawMK  is  to  bring  things  into  a  general 
ooanection  with  each  other.  A  title  is 
4^hed  to  a  book ;  a  few  lines  are  mijom- 
ed  to  Si  letter  by  way  of  postscript ;  we 
aUaek  bkime  to  a  person;  a  certain  ter- 
ntory  is  annexed  to  a  kingdom.  Letters 
are  ^faud  to  words  in  order  to  modify 
their  sense,  or  names  are  affixed  to  ideas: 
it  is  necessary  to  gubjoin  remarks  to 
what  requires  illnstration:  we  are  apt 
from  prejudice  or  particular  circum- 
Btaneas  to  attach  disgrace  to  certain  pro- 
fessions, which  are  not  only  useful  but 
important;  papers  are  annexed  by  way  of 
appendix  to  some  important  transaction. 

He  that  has  settled  in  his  mind  determined 
•■Vas,  with  names  njfiated  to  them,  will  be  able 
n>  diMcm  their  dilBerencea  one  from  another. 

Locn. 

fn  Jaitkr  to  the  opinion  which  I  would  wish 
(0  impraa  of  the  amiable  character  of  Plslstratns, 

3» 


I  wb^in  to  this  paper  some  exphmatlon  of  tha 
word  tyrant*  CiTMBBaLaio. 

As  oar  nature  is  at  present  constituted,  attcoA- 
s<i  by  so  many  strong  connections  to  the  world 
of  sense,  and  enjoying  a  communication  so  feeble 
and  distant  with  the  world  of  spirits,  we  need 
fear  no  danger  from  cultivating  interoourse  witu 
the  latter  as  much  as  \  ossible.  Blaiu. 

The  evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present 
condition  are  numeroos  and  afflictive.  Johnson. 

TO  AFFLICT,  DISTRESS,  TROUBLE. 

AFFLICT,  in  Latin  affiietus,  participle 
of  c^ffo^  compounded  ot  a/  or  ad  and 
Jlfffo,  in  Greek  3Xt/3ai,  to  press  hard,  sig- 
nifies to  bear  upon  any  one.  DISTRESS, 
V.  AdoenUy.  TROUBLE  signifies  to 
cause  a  tumult,  from  the  Latin  turbo, 
Greek  rvpfijii  or  dopvpoc^  a  tumult 

When  these  terms  relate  to  outward 
circumstances,  the  first  expresses  more 
than  the  second,  and  the  second  more 
than  the  third.  People  are  afflicted  with 
grievous  maladies.  The  mariner  is  die- 
treated  for  want  of  water  in  the  midst  of 
the  wide  ocean;  or  an  embarrassed 
tradesman  is  distressed  for  money  to 
maintain  his  credit.  The  mechanic  is 
troMed  for  want  of  proper  tools,  or  the 
head  of  a  family  for  want  of  good  do- 
mestics. 

A  melancholy  tear  nffiietn  my  eye, 

And  my  heart  labors  with  a  sodden  sigh.  Paioa. 

I  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears 

When  I  did  speak  of  lome  distree»ful  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffered.  Sbakspkabb. 

The  boy  so  troublee  me 
TIs  past  enduring.  SBAXspxAai. 

When  they  respect  the  inward  feelings, 
<Mcl  conveys  the  idea  of  deep  sorrow ; 
£etress  that  of  sorrow  mixed  with  anxie- 
ty ;  trouble  that  of  pain  in  a  smaller  de> 
gree.  The  death  of  a  parent  afflids ; 
the  misfortunes  of  our  family  and  friends 
dittren;  crosses  in  trade  and  domestic 
inconveniences  troitble.  In  the  season  of 
affliction  prayer  affords  the  best  consola- 
tion and  surest  support.  The  assistance 
and  sympathy  of  friends  serve  to  relieve 
distress.  We  may  often  help  ourselves 
out  of  our  troubles^  and  remove  the  evil 
by  patience  and  perseverance.  Afflictions 
may  be  turned  to  benefits  if  they  lead  a 
man  to  turn  inwardly  into  himself,  and 
examine  the  state  of  his  heart  and  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  his  Maker.  The 
distresses  of  human  life  often  serve  only 
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to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pleasures 
when  we  regain  them.  Among  the  trrm- 
bfea  with  which  we  are  daily  assailed, 
many  of  them  are  too  trifling  for  us  to 
be  troubled  by  them. 

We  Uat  night  recefred  a  piece  of  ill  news  at 
our  club  which  very  aenaibly  afflicted  erery  one 
of  us.  I  question  not  but  my  readers  themselves 
will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it  To  keep 
them  no  longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  is  dead.  Addisom. 

While  the  mind  eontemplates  dietreety  it  is 
acted  upon  and  never  acts,  and  by  indulging  in 
this  contemplation  it  becomes  more  and  more 
unfit  ibr  action.  Craio. 

AFFLICTION,  ORIKF,  SOKltOW. 

AFFLICTION,  v.  To  afiirt.  GRIEF, 
from  grieve^  in  German  grdmen^  Swedish 
gramga,  etc.  SORROW,  in  German  wrge^ 
etc.,  signifies  care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing which  differs  either  in  the  degree  or 
the  cause,  or  in  both.  AjffUetum  is  much 
stronger  than  grief;  it  lies  deeper  in  the 
soul,  and  arises  from  a  more  powerful 
cause ;  the  loss  of  what  is  most  dear,  the 
continued  sickness  of  our  friends,  or  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  cause  c^ffHcthn  : 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  the  failure  of 
our  favorite  schemes,  the  troubles  of  our 
country,  will  occasion  us  grief.  Sorrow 
is  less  than  grief;  it  arises  from  the  un- 
toward circumstances  which  perpetually 
arise  in  life.  A  disappointment,  the  loss 
of  a  game,  our  own  mistake,  or  the  negli- 
gences of  others,  cause  sorrow.  Aff^ion 
lies  too  deep  to  be  vehement ;  it  discov- 
ers itself  by  no  striking  marks  in  the  ex- 
terior; it  is  lasting,  and  does  not  cease 
when  the  external  causes  cease  to  act : 
^rief  may  be  Tiolent,  and  discover  itself 
by  loud  and  indecorous  signs ;  it  is  tran- 
sitory, and  ceases  even  before  the  cause 
which  gave  birth  to  it :  wrrow  discovers 
itself  by  a  simple  expression ;  it  is  still 
more  transient  than  grief  noK  existing 
beyond  the  moment  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is 
e^jlieted  at  the  remembrance  of  his  sins ; 
he  is  grieved  at  the  consciousness  of  his 
fallibility  and  proneness  to  error ;  he  is 
9orry  for  the  faults  which  he  has  com- 
mitted. Afflfdion  is  allayed :  grief  sub- 
sides :  9orroio  is  soothed. 

I  do  remember  now:  henceforth  Fll  bear 

4^MeMofi,  tiU  it  do  cnr  out  itself 

Enough,  enotigb,  and  die,  SaAKsriAaB. 


The  melancholy  silenoe  that  follows  hereapon. 
and  continues  until  he  has  recovered  himself 
enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  firiend,  raises  ia 
the  spectators  a  gri^/  that  is  iaex^ciaible. 

Addisov. 

The  meet  agreeable  objects  recall  the  eorrow 
for  her  with  whom  he  used  to  ei^oy  them. 

ADDiaozr. 

TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 

AFFORD  is  probably  changed  from 
afferredy  and  comes  from  the  Latin  affero, 
compounded  of  o^  or  ad  and/tro,  signi- 
fying to  bring  to  a  person.  YIELD,  in 
&kxon  geldan,  German  geUen,  to  pay,  re- 
store, or  give  the  value,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  ilady  to  breed,  or 
bring  forth.  PRODUCE,  m  Latin  pro- 
dueoy  compounded  of  j^ro,  forth,  and  auco, 
to  bring,  signifies  to  bring  out  or  into  ex- 
istence. 

With  afford  is  assodated  the  idea  of 
communicating  a  part  or  property  of  some 
substance  to  a  person,  by  way  of  supply 
to  his  wants :  meat  affordt  nourishment 
to  those  who  make  use  of  it;  the  sun 
affords  light  and  heat  to  all  living  creat- 
ures. 

The  generous  man  in  the  ordinary  aoeeptation, 
without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his  fiunily,  will 
soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his  account  that  he  has 
sacrificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  de- 
servedly unhappy,  all  the  opportunities  of  o^orcf- 
ing  any  fhture  assistance  wiiere  it  on|^t  to  be. 

Stskle. 

To  yiebf  is  the  natural  operation  of  any 
substance  to  give  up  or  impart  the  parts 
or  properties  inherent  in  it ;  it  is  the  nat- 
ural surrender  which  an  object  makes  of 
itself :  trees  yidd  fruit ;  the  seed  yieide 
grain ;  some  sorts  of  grain  do  not  yidd 
much  in  particular  soils,  and  in  an  ex- 
tended application  trees  may  be  said  to 
yidd  a  shade. 

Tlieir  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yUM^ 
And  the  same  hand  tltat  sowed  shall  reap  the 
fleld.  Pops 

Produce  conveys  the  idea  of  one  thing 
causing  another  to  exist,  or  to  spring  out 
of  it ;  it  is  a  species  of  creation,  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  substance:  the  earth 
produces  a  variety  of  fruits ;  confined  air 
will  produce  an  explosion. 

Their  sbaTpen*d  ends  m  earth  their  footing  place. 
And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race. 

Dbtdkk. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  sim- 
ilarly disting^i8hed :  nothing  affords  so 
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great  a  scope  for  ridicule  as  the  follies 
of  fashion ;  nothing  yidck  so  mauh  satis- 
faction as  religion ;  nothing  produces  so 
moch  mischief  as  the  Tioe  of  drunken- 
ness. 

lids  Is  the  consolation  of  all  good  men  unto 
whom  his  ubiquity  affordtth  continual  comfort 
and  security.  Bbown. 

The  mind  of  man  desireth  evermore  to  know 
the  troth,  according  to  the  most  infallible  cer- 
taintj  which  the  nature  of  things  can  yield, 

HOOKBB. 

In  the  times  we  are  now  surveyiiiji;,  the  Chris- 
tisa  relff^n  showed  its  fall  force  and  efRcacy  on 
the  minds  of  men,  and  many  examples  demon- 
•traiad  what  en^eat  and  generous  souls  it  was 
Gspahle  of  prod  ucing.  Addison. 

TO  AFFOKD,  SPARE. 

AFFORD,  V.  To  afford,  yield.  SPARE, 
in  German  tparen^  Latin  parco,  Hebrew 
fcnsifc,  to  preserve,  signifies  here  to  lay 
apart  for  any  particular  use. 

The  idea  of  deducting  from  one's  prop- 
erty with  convenience  is  common  to  these 
terms ;  but  afford  respects  solely  expenses 
which  are  no  more  than  commensurate 
with  our  income ;  tipare  is  said  of  things 
in  general,  which  we  may  part  with  with- 
out any  sensible  diminution  of  our  com- 
fort. There  are  few  so  destitute  that 
they  cannot  afford  something  for  the  re- 
lief of  others  who  are  more  destitute.  He 
who  has  two  things  of  a  kind  may  easily 
tpart  one. 

Aeoept  whate'er  jEneas  can  afford^ 
I'ntonch'd  thy  arms,  untakeu  be  thy  sword. 

Drtdbn. 

^  How  many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of 
fif^  lead  suoos  of  money  which  they  are  not  able 
to  spore  /  Addison. 

AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGfC. 

AFFRONT,  in  French  affrorUe,  from 
the  Latin  ad  and  fronA,  the  forehead,  sig- 
nifies flying  in  the  face  of  a  person.  IN- 
SULT, in  French  inguUe^  comes  from  the 
Latin  intuUo,  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The 
former  of  these  actions  marks  defiance, 
the  latter  scorn  and  triumph.  OUT- 
IU.6E  is  compounded  of  out  or  itUeTy 
and  rage  or  violence,  signifying  an  act  of 
extreme  violence. 

An  affront  is  a  mark  of  reproach 
Bhown  in  the  presence  of  others;  it 
piques  and  mortifies :  an  inauU  is  an  at- 
tack made  with  insolence;    it  irritates 


and  provokes:  an  outrage  combines  all 
that  is  offensive ;  it  wounds  and  injures. 
An  intentional  breach  of  politeness  is  an 
affront:  if  coupled  with  any  external  in- 
dication of  hostility,  it  is  an  ijtxuU :  if  it 
break  forth  into  personal  violence,  it  is 
an  outrage.  Captious  people  construe 
every  innocent  freedom  into  an  affront. 
When  people  are  in  a  state  of  animosity, 
they  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each 
other  insults,  intoxication  or  violent  pas- 
sion impels  men  to  the  commission  of  out- 
rages. 

The  person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Hanni- 
bal, seemed  much  disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear 
complaining  to  tiie  board  of  the  aj^ronis  he  bad 
met  with  among  Uie  Koman  historians. 

Addison. 

It  may  very  reasonably  be  expected  tliat  the 
old  draw  upon  themselves  the  greatest  part  of 
those  inmilta  which  they  so  much  lament,  and 
that  age  is  rarely  despised  but  when  it  is  con- 
temptible. Johnson. 

This  is  the  round  of  a  passionate  man's  life ; 
he  contracts  debts  when  he  is  (hrious,  which  his 
virtnOf  if  lie  has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  discharge 
at  the  return  of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  in 
outrage  and  reparation.  Jou^soK. 

AFRAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMID. 

AFRAID  is  changed  from  afeared,  sig- 
nifying in  a  state  of  fear.  FEARFUL, 
as  the  words  of  which  it  is  compounded 
imply,  signifies  full  of  fear.  TIMOROUS 
and  TIMID  come  from  the  Latin  timidus^ 
fearful,  fimory  fear,  and  timeo,  to  fear. 

The  first  of  these  epithets  denotes  a 
temporary  state,  the  three  last  a  habit  of 
the  mind.  Afraid  may  be  used  either  in 
a  physical  or  moral  application,  either  as 
it  relates  to  ourselves  only  or  to  others ; 
fearfid  and  timorous  are  applied  only 
physically  and  personally ;  iimtd  is  most- 
ly used  in  a  moral  sense.  It  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  fearful  or  timorous  person 
to  be  afraid  of  what  he  imagines  would 
hurt  himself ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
prospect  of  danger  to  exist  in  order  to 
awaken  fear  in  such  a  disposition:  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  timid  person  to 
be  afraid  of  offending  or  meeting  with 
something  painful  from  others ;  a  person 
of  such  a  disposition  is  prevented  from 
following  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind. 
Between  fearful  and  timoj'ous  there  is 
little  distinction,  either  in  sense  or  appli- 
cation, except  that  we  say  fearftd  of  a 
thing,  not  timorous  of  a  thing. 
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To  be  alirajrs  afraid  of  lotlng  life  is,  indeed, 
srarcely  to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deaerre  the  care 
of  preservation.  JoHKeoM. 

By  I  linow  not  what  impatience  of  raillery,  he 
is  wonderfully /(oa^ui  of  being  thought  too  great 
a  believer.  Steels. 

Then  binlii  In  airy  space  might  safely  move, 
And  tim'rou§  hares  on  heaths  securely  rove. 

Dbtdbn. 

He  who  brings  with  him  into  a  claxnoroas 
multitude  the  HmidUy  of  recluse  speculation, 
will  suffer  himself  to  be  driven  by  a  burst  of 
langhter  firoui  tlie  fortresses  of  demonstration. 

JOHmOM. 

AFTEn,  BEHIND. 

AFTEK  r^apects  order;  BEHIND  re- 
Bpectd  i>osition.  One  runs  after  a  person, 
or  stands  beliind  his  chair.  After  is  used 
either  figuratively  or  literally ;  behind  is 
used  only  literally.  Men  hunt  after 
amusements ;  misfortunes  come  after  one 
another:  a  garden  lies  behind  a  house; 
a  tiling  is  concealed  bdiind  a  bush. 

Good  after  ill,  and  afUr  pain  delight, 
AltenuUe,  lilce  the  scenes  of  day  and  night. 

DaTDBH. 

He  flrst,  and  close  behind  him  followed  she, 
For  such  was  Proserpine's  serere  decree. 

Drtdev. 

TO   AOORAVATEy  IRRITATE,  PROVOKE, 
EXASPERATE,  TANTALIZE. 

AGGRAVATE,  in  Latin  aggravate, 
participle  of  aggraivo^  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  ag  ot  ad  and  gravo,  to 
make  heavv,  signifies  to  make  very  heavy. 
IRRITATE,  in  Latin  irritaiuBy  participle 
of  trrito,  which  is  a  frequentative  from 
tro,  signifies  to  excite  anger.  PRO- 
VOKE, in  French  prwoquer^  Latin  pr^ 
voeo,  compounded  of  prOy  forth,  and  vocOy 
to  call,  signifies  to  challenge  or  defy. 
EXASPERATE,  Latin  etaeperatw,  parti- 
ciple of  exaeperOy  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  ex.  and  axper^  rough,  sig- 
nifying to  make  things  exceedingly  rough. 
TANTALIZE,  in  French  ianialiser,  Greek 
ravraXi^w,  comes  from  7<i7i/a/«M,  a  king 
of  Phrygia,  who,  having  offended  the  gods, 
was  destined,  by  way  of  punishment,  to 
stand  up  to  his  chin  in  water,  with  a  tree 
of  fair  fruit  hanging *over  his  head,  both 
of  which,  as  he  attempted  to  allay  his 
hunger  and  thirst,  fled  from  his  touch. 

All  these  words,  except  the  first,  refer 
to  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  in  fa- 
miliar dLscourso  that  also  bears  the  same 


signification,  but  otherwise  respects  the 
outward  circumstances.  The  crime  of  rob- 
bery is  aggravated  by  any  circumstances 
of  cruelty;  whatever  comes  across  the 
feelings  irritaiet ;  whatever  awakens  an- 
ger provokes;  whatever  heightens  this 
anger  extraordiuarily  euuperate*  ;  what- 
ever raises  hopes  in  order  to  frustrate 
them  tatitalizeg.  An  appearance  of  un- 
concern for  the  offence  and  its  conse- 
quences aggravates  the  guilt  of  the  of- 
fender; a  grating,  harsh  sound  irritates^ 
if  long  continued  and  often  repeated; 
angry  words  provoke^  particularly  when 
spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance :  when  to 
this  are  added  bitter  taunts  and  multi- 
plied provocations,  they  exatperate:  the 
weather,  by  its  frequent  changes,  tanta- 
tizes  those  who  depend  upon  it  for  amuse- 
ment. Wicked  people  aggravate  their 
transgression  by  violence:  susceptible 
and  nervous  people  are  most  easily  trrs- 
tated;  proud  people  are  quickly  pro- 
voked ;  hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest 
exasperated;  those  who  wish  for  much, 
and  wish  for  it  eagerly,  are  oftenest  tan- 
talized 

As  if  nature  had  not  sown  evils  enough  in  life, 
we  are  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  and  ag- 
gravating the  common  csJainity  by  our  cruel 
treatment  of  one  another.  Addisom. 

He  irritated-  many  of  his  firtends  in  hoitAoni 
so  much  by  hb  letters,  that  tliey  withdrew  their 
contributions.  Johnson's  Lipk  op  Savage. 

The  animadversions  of  critics  are  commonly 
such  as  may  easily  protoke  the  sedatest  writer 
to  some  quickness  of  resentment.  Johnson. 

Opposition  retards,  censure  eoDasperaUSy  or 
neglect  depresses.  Johnbok. 

Can  we  think  that  religion  was  designed  only 
for  a  contradiction  to  nature ;  and  with  the  great- 
est and  most  irrational  tyranny  in  the  world  to 
tantalise?  South. 

AGGRESSOR,  AS8AILAKT. 

AGGRESSOR,  from  the  Latin  aggres- 
sttSy  participle  of  aggredior^  compounded 
of  ag  or  ad,  and  gredior^  to  step,  signifies 
one  stepping  up  to,  falling  upon,  or  at- 
tacking. ASSAILANT  comes  from  as- 
saily  in  French  assaiUir^  compounded  of 
as  or  ady  and  the  Latin  so/to,  to  leap  upon, 
signifies  one  leaping  upon  or  attacking 
any  one  vehemently. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  aggression  is 
that  of  one  person  going  up  to  another 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  by  a  natural  ex- 
tension of  the  sense  commencing  an  a^ 
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tack :  the  characteristic  idea  of  auaUing 
is  that  of  one  committing  an  act  of  vio- 
lence upon  another.  An  aggressor  ofFers 
to  do  some  injury  either  by  word  or  deed ; 
an  amailatU  actually  commits  some  vio- 
lence :  the  former  commences  a  dispute, 
the  latter  carries  it  on  with  a  vehement 
and  direct  attack.  An  aggressor  is  blam- 
able  for  giving  rise  to  quarrels :  an  €u- 
tailani  is  culpable  for  the  mischief  he 
does.  Were  there  no  aggressors^  there 
would  be  no  disputes ;  were  there  no  as- 
MoUanU,  those  disputes  would  not  be  seri- 
ous. An  aagressor  may  be  an  assailant^ 
or  an  atiailant  may  be  an  aggressor,  but 
they  are  as  frequently  distinct. 

Whfere  one  is  the  a^grssaor^  and  in  pursuance 
of  his  flrst  attack  kills  tlie  other,  tlie  law  sup- 
poses the  SfCtioD,  liowever  sudden,  to  be  malicious. 

Jobwsom's  LiFX  OP  Savaox. 

What  ear  so  fortified  and  barr*d 
Against  the  tuneful  force  of  vocal  charms. 
Bat  would  with  transport  to  such  sweet  auail- 

Sarcender  its  attention  ?  Mason. 

AGITATIOX,  TREPIDATION,  TREMOR, 
EMOTION. 

AGITATION,  in  Latin  agitatw,  from 
a^Uo,  a  frequentative  of  ago,  to  act,  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  being  agitated  or  put 
into  action.  TREPIDATION,  in  Latin 
trepidaiio,  from  trepido,  to  tremble,  com- 
pounded of  tremo  and  pede,  to  tremble 
with  the  feet,  signifies  the  condition  of 
trembling  in  all  one^s  limbs  from  head 
to  foot.  TREMOR,  from  the  Latin  tre- 
mor, signifies  originally  the  same  state 
of  trembling.  EMOTION,  in  Latin  emo- 
tioy  from  emohts,  participle  of  emoveo, 
omipounded  of  e,  out  of,  and  moveo,  to 
moTe,* signifies  the  state  of  being  moved 
oat  of  rest  or  put  in  motion. 

Agiialicn  is  a  violent  action  backward 
and  forward  and  in  different  ways.  It 
may  be  applied  either  to  the  body  or  the 
mind ;  the  body  may  be  agitated  or  thrown 
into  violent  and  irregular  motion,  either 
by  external  action  upon  it,  or  by  the  op- 
erations of  grief,  terror,  or  any  other 
passion;  the  mind  is  agitated  when  the 
thoughts  or  the  feelings  are  put  into  any 
violent  or  irregular  motion.  Trepidation, 
like  the  former,  is  an  irregular  motion  of 
the  body,  but  differs  both  in  the  manner 
and  cause  of  the  motion ;  trepidation  is 
the  harried  trembling  motion  of  the  limbs 


in  performing  their  functions,  whence  we 
speak  of  doing  a  thing  with  trepidation, 
or  that  there  is  a  trepidation  in  a  person's 
manner:  in  all  cases  it  arises  from  a 
sentiment  of  fear  or  alarm. 

It  is  by  the  embarrassment  firom  the  clothes 
and  the  agitation  that  people  are  thrown  into, 
from  finding  themselves  in  a  situation  tliey  had 
ne>'er  experienced  before,  that  so  many  lives  are 
lost  in  the  water.  Brvdonk. 

The  sea  Is  very  high  in  the  canal  of  Malta,  and 
oar  Sicilian  servant  is  in  a  sad  trepidation. 

Bbtdons. 

Agitation  and  trepidation  may  be  both 
applied  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals with  a  similar  distinction. 

Amidst  the  agitations  of  popnlir  goremment, 
occasions  will  sometimes  be  afforded  for  eminent 
abilities  to  break  forth  with  peculiar  lostre. 

Blaix. 

His  first  action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  where  the  success  of  that  great  day,  in 
such  trepidation  of  the  state,  made  every  man 
meritorioos.  Wottom. 

Tremor  is  a  trembling  motion  of  the 
body,  differing  from  the  two  former  ei- 
ther in  the  force  or  the  causes  of  the 
action :  it  is  not  violent  nor  confined  to 
any  particular  part,  like  trepidation,  and 
may,  like  agitation,  arise  either  from 
physical  or  mental  causes.  There  may 
be  a  tremor  in  the  whole  body,  or  a  tre- 
mor in  the  voice,  and  the  like. 

He  fell  into  snch  a  universal  tremor  of  all  his 
Joints,  that  when  going  bis  legs  trembled  under 
him.  Hebvxt. 

Emotion  refers  solely  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  mind,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
compared  only  with  agitation.  Emotion 
is  the  movement  of  a  single  feeling,  vary- 
ing with  the  object  that  awakens  it; 
there  may  be  emotions  of  pleasure  as  wi  11 
as  of  pain ;  agitation  may  be  the  move- 
ment of  one  or  many  feelings,  but  those 
always  of  the  painful  kind.  Emotions 
may  be  strong,  but  not  violent :  agitation 
will  always  be  more  or  less  violent 

The  seventh  book  affecto  the  imagination  like 
the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the 
reader  without  prodncmg  in  it  anything  like  tu- 
mult or  agitation,  Addisoh  oh  Milton. 

The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  they  first 
appeared  to  Satan  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them 
with  all  those  emotione  of  envy  in  which  he  is 
represented.  Annisoii  ow  Miltoh. 
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TO  AGREE,  ACCEDE,  CONSENT,  COMPLY, 
ACQUIESCE. 

AGREE,  in  French  agreer^  from  gre^ 
pleasure,  Latin  gratia^  favor,  liking ;  or 
from  the  Latin  gruo^  in  eotigruoj  to  ac- 
cord, signifies  to  be  in  accordance  or 
agreeable  with  each  other.  ACCEDE,  in 
Latin  accedo^  ac  or  ad  and  cedoy  to  go  or 
come,  signifies  to  come  toward  another. 
CONSENT,  from  conaentio^  or  eon^  cum, 
with,  together,  and  aerUio,  to  think  or  feel, 
signifies  to  think  or  feel  in  unison.  COM- 
PLY, in  French  eomplaire,  Latin  comfiaeeOy 
or  com  and  placeo,  to  be  pleased,  signifies 
to  be  good-humored  with.  ACQUIESCE, 
in  Latin  acquieteo,  or  aCy  ad,  to  or  with, 
and  quUtco,  to  be  quiet,  signifies  to  rest 
contented  with. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  falling  in 
of  any  one  or  more  persons  in  any  mat- 
ter that  comes  before  their  notice.  Agree 
expresses  this  general  idea  without  any 
qualifications;  all  the  other  terms  ex- 
press different  modes  of  agreeing.  All 
may  agree  in  the  same  thing,  or  one  may 
agree  to  that  which  is  prop<»ed;  acced- 
ing, complying,  and  acquiescing,  are  the 
acts  of  persons  individually;  consenting 
is  properly  the  act  of  numbers,  but  it  is 
also  the  act  of  individuals;  one  accedes 
to,  complies  with,  or  (tcquiesces  in  a  thing ; 
many  consent,  or  one  consents,  to  a  thing. 
Agreeing  is  often  a  casual  act  not  brought 
about  by  the  parties  themselves;  the 
other  terms  denote  positive  acts,  varying 
in  the  motives  and  circumstances.  We 
accede  by  becoming  a  party  to  a  thing: 
those  who  accede  are  on  equal  terms ;  one 
objects  to  that  to  which  one  does  not  ac- 
cede; we  consent  to  a  thing  by  authoriz- 
ing it,  we  comply  with  a  thing  by  allow- 
ing it;  those  who  consent  or  comply  are 
not  on  equal  terms  with  those  in  whose 
favor  the  consenl  is  given  or  compliance 
made;  consenting  is  an  act  of  authority, 
complying  an  act  of  good-nature  or  weak- 
ness ;  one  refuses  that  to  which  one  does 
not  consent,  or  with  which  one  does  not 
comply;  to  acquiesce  is  quietly  to  admit ; 
it  is  a  passive  act,  dictated  by  prudence 
or  duty ;  one  opposes  that  in  which  one 
does  not  acquiesce. 

To  agree  is  to  be  of  the  same  mind  in 
matters  of  opinion  or  feeling ;  it  is  well  for 
those  who  act  together  to  be  able  to  agree. 


I  hare  bten  iiHiaiTing  with  regurd  to  fbeif 
winter  season  (in  Sicily),  and  And  ail  agree  that 
it  is  much  preltoible  to  that  of  Naples. 

Bbtsomk. 

The  term  agree  is,  however,  commonly 
used  in  regard  to  acting,  as  well  as  think- 
ing, in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life. 

We  agreed  to  adopt  the  inftuit  as  the  orphan 
son  of  a  distant  rehitioo  of  our  own  name. 

CUXBEaUkKD. 

To  accede  and  the  other  terms  are  with 
very  few  exceptions  employed  in  practical 
matters,  but  sometimes  otherwise :  to  ac- 
cede is  mostly  said  in  regard  to  that  which 
is  in  a  special  manner  proposed,  if  not 
recommended;  as  a  private  individual 
accedes  to  a  proposition;  a  plenipoten- 
tiary accedes  to  a  treaty. 

At  last  persuasion,  menaces,  and  the  Impend- 
ing pressure  of  necessity,  conquered  lier  virtue, 
and  she  acceded  to  the  flnsud.        CoiniMri.4Wi>. 

To  consent,  as  far  as  it  is  a  universal 
act,  is  applied  to  moral  objects ;  as  cus- 
toms are  introduced  by  the  consent  of  the 
community ;  but  as  the  act  of  one  or 
more  individuals,  it  is  applied  to  such 
practical  matters  as  interest  the  parties 
for  themselves  or  others ;  the  parliament 
consents  to  the  measures  of  the  ministry ; 
a  parent  consents  to  the  marriage  of  a 
child. 

My  poverty,  hut  not  my  will,  consents. 

SaAXBPKABS. 

Equals  consent  to  that  in  which  they 
have  a  common  interest. 

Long  they  debate,  at  length  by  Joint  eonsent. 
Decree  to  sound  the  brother  klng^  intent. 


Complying  is  used  in  the  sense  of  yield- 
ing  to  the  request,  demands,  or  wishes  of 
another  for  the  sake  of  conformity. 

Inclination  will  at  length  come  over  to  reason, 
although  we  can  never  force  reason  to  complyf 
with  inclination.  Addisom. 

Sometimes  in  the  general  sense  of  yield* 
ing  to  the  wishes  of  the  community. 

There  are  seldom  any  public  dlreralons  here 
(in  Sicily),  the  attending  which,  and  complying 
with  their  bad  hours,  does  often  more  than  coun- 
teract all  tlM  benefit  derived  from  the  climate. 

BaTVOKE. 

To  acquiesce  is  applied  in  the  sense  of 
yielding  or  agreeing  to  that  which  is  de- 
cided upon  by  others. 
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Tbe  SwiM,  fearing  the  cooseqnenees  of  fbrther 
mistance,  reluctantly  aequi€9Md  In  the  pro- 

QuTHaix. 


In  this  sense  we  aequieace  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence. 

We  conceire  ounelvea  obliged  to  sttbmit  onto 
and  aoquia^es  In  all  the  dispensations  of  i*royi- 
dcnce,  as  most  wise  and  most  righteous. 

Babbow. 

TO  AGRBB,  ACCORD,  SUIT. 

AGREE  (v.  Affreey  Accede)  is  here  used 
in  application  to  things  only.  ACCORD, 
in  Frendi  accord^  from  the  Latin  chorda^ 
the  string  of  a  harp,  signifies  the  same  as 
to  be  in  tune  or  join  in  tune.  SUIT,  from 
the  Latin  teastm^  participle  of  ^equor^  to 
follow,  signifies  to  be  in  a  line,  in  the  or- 
der a  thing  ought  to  be. 

An  agreement  between  two  things  re^ 
quires  an  entire  sameness ;  an  accordance 
supposes  a  considerable  resemblance ;  a 
ntUablenesa  implies  an  aptitude  to  coa- 
lesce. Opinions  agree^  feelings  accord^ 
and  tempers  mU.  Two  statements  agree 
which  are  in  all  respects  alike :  that  ac- 
cord* with  our  feelings  which  produces 
pleasurable  sensations;  that  ntiU  our 
taste  which  we  wish  to  adopt,  or,  in 
adopting,  gives  us  pleasure.  Where  there 
is  no  agreement  in  the  essentials  of  any 
two  accounts,  their  authenticity  may  be 
greatly  questioned:  if  a  representation 
of  anything  accords  with  what  has  been 
stated  from  other  quarters,  it  serves  to 
corroborate  it:  it  is  advisable  that  the 
ages  and  stations  as  well  as  tempers  of 
the  parties  should  be  tuUabUy  who  look 
forward  for  happiness  in  a  matrimonial 
ooonection. 

The  laurel  and  the  myrtle  sweets  agree. 

DaTDSN. 

Metre  aids,  and  Is  adapted  to  the  memory ;  it 
aoeerde  to  mnsic,  and  is  tbe  rehlde  of  enthnsi- 

CUMBmLAMD. 


An  the  works  of  yoor  doctors  In  religion  and 
poWks  haire  been  put  into  their  hands,  and  tou 
expect  that  they  will  apply  to  their  own  case  Just 
as  mach  of  your  doctrines  and  examples  as  enit 
year  pleasnre.  Bubxb. 

TO  AOREB,  COINCIDK,  CONCUR. 

AGREE  (tf.  AgreCy  Accede)  is  here  taken 
hi  its  application  to  both  persons  and 
things.  It  is  as  before  the  general  term. 
COINCIDE,  from  the  Latin  eon,  together, 
tnd  incidoy  to  fall,  implying  a  meeting  in 


a  certain  point,  and  CONCUR,  from  eon, 
together,  and  curro,  to  run,  implying  a 
running  in  the  same  course,  an  acting  to- 
gether on  the  same  principles,  are  modes 
of  agreeing. 

In  respect  to  persons,  they  agree  either 
in  their  general  or  particular  opinions ; 
they  coincide  and  concur  only  in  particu- 
lar opinions.  A  person  eoincidea  in  opin- 
ion with  another  in  regard  to  speculative 
matters;  but  concurs  with  another  in  re- 
gard to  practical  matters;  to  coincide  is 
only  to  meet  at  the  same  point,  but  to 
concur  is  to  go  together  in  the  same  road 
or  in  the  same  course  of  conduct. 

Sinoe  all  agree^  who  both  with  Judgment  read, 
Tis  tbe  same  sun,  and  doea  himself  succeed. 

Tatb. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  couple  whose  dispo> 
sitions  and  relish  of  life  are  so  peribcUy  similar 
as  that  their  wills  constantly  coincide. 

Hawjuswobtb. 

The  plan  being  thns  concerted,  and  my  coos- 
In's  ooneurrence  obtained,  it  was  immediately 
put  in  execution.  Hawkbswobtb. 

In  respect  to  things,  they  agree  in  one, 
many,  or  every  point,  as  the  accounts  of 
different  persons,  times,  modes,  and  cir- 
cumstances agree:  things  coincide  or  meet 
at  one  point,  as  where  two  circumstances 
fall  out  at  the  same  time ;  this  is  a  oun- 
cidenee:  things  concur  if  they  have  the 
same  tendency  or  lead  to  the  same  point ; 
several  circumstances  must  sometimes 
concur  to  bring  about  any  particular 
event  The  coincidence  is  mostly  acci- 
dental, the  concurrence  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  things. 

How  does  the  slender  stalk  of  the  rose  agree 
with  the  bulky  head  under  which  it  bends  ?  But 
the  rose  is  a  beautiftil  flower ;  and  can  we  under- 
take to  say  that  it  does  not  owe  a  great  deal  of 
its  beauty  even  to  that  diflproportion  ?     Bdbkx. 

A  eoineidenoe  of  sentiment  may  easily  happen 
without  any  communication,  since  there  are  many 
occasions  on  which  all  reasonable  men  will  think 
alike.  JoBKSON. 

Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all 
the  CsTors  of  fortune,  must  oonew  to  phu»  ex- 
cellence in  public  riew.  Johksoit. 

AOREEABLE,  PLEASANT,  PLEASING. 

Ths  two  first  of  these  epithets  ap- 
proach so  near  in  sense  and  application, 
that  they  can  with  propriety  be  used  in- 
(Ufferently,  the  one  for  the  other ;  yet 
there  is  an  occasional  difference  which 
may  be  clearly  defined.    The  AGREE- 
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ABLE  is  that  which  agrees  with  or  salts 
the  character,  temper,  and  feelings  of  a 
person;  the  PLEASANT  that  which 
pleases ;  the  PLEASING  that  which  is 
adapted  to  please.  Agreeable  expresses 
a  feeling  less  vivid  than  pleasant:  people 
of  the  soberest  and  gravest  character 
may  talk  of  passing  agreeable  hours,  or 
enjoying  agreeable  society,  if  those  hours 
were  passed  agreeably  to  their  turn  of 
mind,  or  that  society  suited  their  taste ; 
but  the  young  and  the  gay  will  prefer 
pleasant  society,  where  vivacity  and  mirth 
prevail,  suitable  to  the  tone  of  their  spir- 
its. A  man  is  agreeable  who  by  a  soft 
and  easy  address  contributes  to  the 
amusement  of  others ;  a  man  is  pleasant 
who  to  this  softness  adds  affability  and 
communicativeness.  Pleasing  marks  a 
sentiment  less  vivid  and  distinctive  than 
either.  A  pleasing  voice  has  something 
in  it  which  we  like;  an  agreeable  voice 
strikes  with  positive  pleasure  upon  the 
ear.  A  pleasing  countenance  denotes 
tranquillity  and  contentment ;  it  satisfies 
us  when  we  view  it:  a pleasctnt  counte- 
nance bespeaks  happiness;  it  gratifies 
the  beholder,  and  invites  him  to  look 
upon  it/ 

To  divert  me,  I  took  up  a  volume  of  Shakspeare, 
where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  a  part  in 
the  tragedy  of  Richard  tlie  Third  which  filled 
my  mind  with  an  agreeable  horror.       Steklb. 

Pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  deliffhtful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams.  Milton. 

Nor  this  alone  V  indulge  a  vain  delight, 
And  make  a  pleaHng  prospect  for  the  si(;ht. 

Drydbn. 

AGREEMENT,  CONTRACT,  COVENANT, 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

AGREEMENT  signifies  what  is  agreed 
to  (v.  To  agree).  CONTRACT,  in  French 
contrat^  from  the  Latin  contractus,  parti- 
ciple of  coniraho,  to  bring  close  together 
or  bind,  signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted 
or  bound.  COVENANT,  in  French  con- 
renantj  Latin  conventus,  participle  of  eon- 
renio,  to  meet  together  at  a  point,  signi- 
fies the  point  at  which  several  meet,  that 
i«,  the  thing  agreed  upon  by  many.  COM- 
PACT, in  Latin  eompachis,  participle  of 
compingo^  to  bind  close,  signifies  the  thing 
to  which  people  bind  themselves  close. 
BARGAIN,  from  the  Welsh  bargan,  to 


contract  or  deal  for,  signifies  the  act  of 
dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  agreement  is  general,  and  applies 
to  transactions  of  every  description,  but 
particularly  such  as  are  made  between 
single  individuals,  in  cases  where  the 
other  terms  are  not  so  applicable ;  a  eon- 
tract  is  a  binding  agre^neni  between  in- 
dividuals; a  simple  agreement  may  be 
verbal,  but  a  cotUraet  roust  be  written 
and  legally  executed:  covenant^  in  the 
technical  sense,  is  an  agreement  by  deed, 
but  in  the  general  sense  a  solemn  agree- 
ment ;  a  compact  is  an  agreement  among 
numbers ;  a  covenant  may  be  a  national 
and  public  transaction;  a  compact  re- 
spects individuals  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity, or  communities  with  each  other 
who  are  compacted  together:  a  bargaifi^ 
in  its  proper  sense,  is  an  agreement  solely 
in  matters  of  trade,  but  applies  figura- 
tively in  the  same  sense  to  other  objects. 
The  simple  consent  of  parties  constitutes 
an  agreemetU ;  certain  solemnities  are 
necessary  to  make  a  contract  or  covenant 
valid ;  a  tacit  sense  of  mutual  obligation 
in  all  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a  cotn- 
pact;  an  assent  to  stipulated  terms  of 
sale  may  form  a  bargain. 

Friends  make  an  agreement  to  meet  at 
a  certain  time ;  two  tradesmen  enter  into 
a  cofitraet  to  carry  on  a  joint  trade ;  and 
if  it  be  under  hand  and  seal,  the  stipu- 
lations therein  contained  are  technically 
called  covenants:  in  the  Society  of  Free- 
masons, every  individual  is  bound  to  se- 
crecy by  a  solemn  compact :  the  trading 
part  of  the  community  are  continually 
striking  bargains. 

Frog  had  given  his  word  that  he  would  meet 
tlio  aboTe-mentioned  company  at  the  Salutation, 
to  talk  of  this  agreement. 

ABBUTBNOT't  HiBTOET  OP  JOHN  BOU,. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long  icrollsin  whidk 
every  eontraet  is  included,  with  all  tlieir  ap» 
pondages  of  seals  and  attestations,  without  won- 
dering at  the  depravity  of  those  beings  who  muft 
be  restrained  from  violation  of  promise  by  sucb 
formal  and  public  evidences.  Jobnsom. 

These  flashes  of  bine  lightning  gave  the  sign 
Of  oore»an to  broke ;  three  peals  of  thunder  Join. 

Drtdbn. 

In  the  beginnings  and  first  establishment  of 
speech,  there  was  an  implicit  eomptiet  among 
men,  founded  uptm  common  use  and  ctmsent,  that 
such  and  such  words  or  voices,  actions  or  gest- 
ures, should  be  means  or  signs  whereby  they 
wonid  express  or  convey  their  thoughts  one  to 
another.  Soittb. 
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We  aee  men  fkvqnentlj  dexterous  and  sharp 
eaoa^  in  making  a  bargain^  who,  if  you  reason 
^ith  ttem  about  matters  of  religion,  appear  per- 
fectly stupid.  LocEE. 

AIM,  OBJECT,  END,  VIEW. 

AIM  Is  mostly  derived  from  the  old 
French  etmer  or  aenmer^  Latin  teKtimo, 
Irish  and  Gaelic  eunas^  hitting  or  mark- 
ing, signifying  the  thing  looked  at  with 
the  eye  or  the  mind,  consequently  the 
particular  point  to  which  one*B  efforts  are 
directed,  which  is  had  always  in  view,  and 
to  the  attainment  of  which  everything  is 
made  to  bend.  OBJECT,  from  the  Latin 
objectiu,  participle  of  ob  and  jaeiOy  to  lie 
in  the  way,  is  more  vague ;  it  signifies 
the  thing  that  lies  before  us ;  we  pursue 
it  by  taking  the  necessary  means  to  ob- 
tain it ;  it  becomes  the  fruit  of  our  labor. 
EXD,  in  the  improper  sense  of  end,  is 
^ill  more  general,  signifying  the  thing 
that  ends  one^s  wishes  and  endeavors ;  it 
is  the  result  not  only  of  action,  but  of 
combined  action ;  it  is  the  consummation 
of  a  scheme;  we  must  take  the  proper 
measures  to  arrive  at  it. 

The  aim  is  that  which  the  person  has 
in  his  own  mind:  it  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  individual  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad,  attainable  or  otherwise ;  the 
ohj«t  lies  in  the  thing ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice,  it  depends  upon  accident  as  well 
as  design,  whether  it  be  worthy  or  un- 
irorthy ;  the  end  is  that  which  follows  or 
terminates  any  course  or  proceeding ;  it 
depends  upon  the  means  taken,  whether 
the  end  is  arrived  at  or  not.  It  is  the 
aiin  of  the  Christian  to  live  peaceably ;  it 
ii  a  mark  of  dulness  or  folly  to  act  with- 
out an  object;  it  is  sophistry  to  suppose 
that  the  end  will  justify  the  means. 

Conning  has  only  private,  selfish  aim»^  and 
sticks  at  nothing  wliich  may  make  them  succeed. 

Addison. 

We  should  suflBciently  weigh  the  objects  of 
mr  liope,  whether  they  be  such  as  we  may  rea- 
■onahly  expect  from  them  what  we  propose  in 
their  frnicion.  Addison. 

Liberty  and  tmth  are  not  in  themselves  desir- 
able, bat  only  as  tliey  relate  to  a  fituther  end, 

Bbbkelet. 

Aim  and  VIEW,  from  video^  to  see  or 
look  at,  are  both  acts  of  the  mind,  but 
the  aim  is  that  which  the  mind  particu- 
larly sets  before  itself  as  a  thing  to  be 
obtained ;  the  view  is,  generally  speaking. 


whatever  the  mind  sets  before  itself, 
whether  by  way  of  opinion  or  motive ; 
a  person's  vieiot  may  be  interested  or  dis- 
interested, correct  or  false.  The  aim  is 
practical  in  its  operations ;  the  view  is  a 
matter  rather  of  contemplation  than  of 
practice. 

Our  aim  is  happiness ;  'tis  yours,  *tis  mine, 
Tet  few  attain  it,  if  'twas  e'er  attained. 

Arxstrono. 

Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  Joy  or  cnrse, 

But  future  «ttfir«  of  better  or  of  worse.       Popk. 

TO   AIM,  POINT,  LEVEL. 

AIM,  signifying  to  take  aim  (v.  Aim\ 
is  to  direct  one's  aim  toward  a  point. 
POINT,  from  the  noun  point,  signifies  to 
direct  the  point  to  anything.  LEVEL, 
from  the  adjective  levels  signifies  to  put 
one  thing  on  a  level  or  in  a  line  with  an- 
other. 

Aim  expresses  more  than  the  other 
two  words,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  a  di- 
rection toward  some  minute  point  in  an 
object,  and  the  others  imply  direction  to- 
ward the  whole  objects  themselves.  We 
aim  at  a  bird ;  we  point  a  cannon  against 
a  wall;  we  levd  a  cannon  at  a  wall. 
Fointifig  is  of  course  used  with  most  pro- 
priety in  reference  to  instruments  that 
have  points ;  it  is  likewise  a  less  decisive 
action  than  either  aiming  or  levelling, 
A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be  pointed  at  a 
person,  merely  out  of  derision ;  but  a 
blow  is  levelled  or  aimed  with  an  express 
intent  of  committing  an  act  of  violence. 

Their  heads  firom  aiming  blows  they  bear  a&r. 
With  clashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 

Drtden. 

If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  to 
(at)  particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the 
making  reprisals.  Addison. 

Ho  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the  prize; 
The  (Troom  his  fellow-groom  at  butts  defies, 
And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes. 

Dktdbn. 

The  same  analogy  is  kept  up  in  their 
figurative  application.  The  shafts  of 
ridicule  are  tut  too  often  aimed  with  lit- 
tle effect  against  the  follies  of  fashion : 
remarks  which  seem  merely  to  point  at 
others,  without  being  expressly  addressed 
to  them,  have  always  a  bad  tendency ;  it 
has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of  infidels  to 
level  their  battery  of  sneers,  declamation, 
and  sophistry  against  the  Christian  relig- 
ion only  to  strengthen  the  conviction  of 
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its  sublime  truths  in  the  minds  of  man- 
ic ind  at  large. 

Another  kind  there  ia,  which  atthoogh  we  de- 
sire for  itself,  as  healUi  and  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge, nevertheless  they  are  not  the  last  nuurk 
whereat  we  aim^  but  have  their  ftirther  end 
wherennto  they  are  referred.  Hoouer. 

The  story  slyly  poinU  at  yon.        CmaBELANP. 

Wliich  earnest  wish  he  (St  Gregory  Nasian- 
zen)  surely  did  not  mean  to  Utel  against  the  or- 
dinance of  God, but  against  that  which  lately  be- 
gan to  be  intruded  by  men..  Baaaow. 

TO  AIM,  ASPIRR. 

AIM  (v.  Aim)  includes  efforts  as  well 
AS  views,  in  obtaining  an  object  AS- 
PIRE, from  08  or  aa,  to  or  after,  and 
tpiro,  to  breathe,  comprehends  views, 
wishes,  and  hopes  to  obtain  an  object 

We  aim  at  a  certain  proposed  point  by 
endeavoring  to  gain  it;  we  aspire  after 
that  which  we  thinlc  ourselves  entitled  to, 
and  flatter  ourselves  with  gaining.  Many 
men  cum  at  riches  and  honor:  it  is  the 
lot  of  but  few  to  aspire  to  a  throne.  We 
aim  at  what  is  attainable  by  ordinary  ef- 
forts ;  we  aspire  after  what  is  great  and 
unusual,  and  often  improper. 

Whether  zeal  or  moderation  be  the  point  we 
aim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and  frost 
ont  of  the  other.  Adddon. 

Atipiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 

Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.  Pops. 

AIR)  MANNEK. 

AIR,  in  Latin  aer^  Greek  aiip,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  aor^  because  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  light ;  hence  in  the  figurative 
sense,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  it  de- 
notes an  appearance.  MANNER,  in 
French  maniere^  comes  probably  from 
mener^  to  lead  or  direct,  signifying  the  di- 
rection of  one^s  movements. 

Air  lies  in  the  whole  person ;  manner 
is  confined  to  the  action  or  the  move- 
ment of  a  single  limb.  A  man  has  the 
air  of  a  common  person ;  it  discovers  it- 
self in  all  his  manners.  An  air  strikes 
at  the  first  glance,  whether  the  person  be 
in  motion  or  at  rest;  the  manner  can 
only  be  seen  when  the  person  is  in  action : 
it  develops  itself  on  closer  observation. 
Some  people  have  an  <ur  about  them 
which  displeases ;  but  their  manners  af- 
terward win  upon  those  who  have  a  far- 
ther intercourse  with  them.  An  air  is 
indicative  of  a  state  of  mind ;  it  may  re- 
sult either  from  a  natural  or  habitual 


mode  of  thinking :  a  manner  is  indicative 
of  the  education;  it  is  produced  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  An  air  is  noble 
or  simple,  it  marks  an  elevation  or  sim- 
plicity of  character:  a  manner  is  rude, 
rustic,  or  awkward,  for  want  of  culture, 
good  society,  and  good  example.  We 
assume  an  otr,  and  affect  a  manner. 

The  air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romp- 
ing girL  SrasLB. 

Tlie  boy  is  well  fiuhioned,  and  will  easily  fall 
into  a  graceful  manner .  Stbelb. 

AIR|  MIEN,  LOOK. 

AIR,  V.  Air.  MIEN,  in  German  miene^ 
comes,  as  Adelung  supposes,  from  mdhen^ 
to  move  or  draw,  beoause  the  lines  of 
the  face  which  constitute  the  mien  in 
the  German  sense  are  drawn  together. 
LOOK  signifies  properly  a  mode  of  look- 
ing or  appearing. 

The  exterior  of  a  person  is  compre- 
hended in  the  sense  of  all  these  words. 
Air  depends  not  only  on  the  countenance, 
but  the  stature,  carriage,  and  action: 
mien  respects  the  whole  outward  appear- 
ance, not  excepting  the  dress :  look  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  face  and  its 
changes.  Air  marks  any  settled  state 
of  the  mind :  mien  denotes  any  state  of 
the  outward  circumstances :  hok  any  in- 
dividual movement  of  the  mind.  We 
may  judge  by  a  person^s  atr,  that  be  has 
a  confident  and  fearless  mind ;  we  maj 
judge  by  his  sorrowful  mtm,  that  he  has 
substantial  cause  for'  sorrow;  and  by 
sorrowful  looks^  that  he  has  some  partial 
or  temporary  cause  for  sorrow.  We  talk 
of  doing  anything  with  a  particular  air; 
of  having  a  mien  ;  of  giving  a  look.  An 
innocent  man  will  answer  his  accusers 
with  an  air  of  composure;  a  person *8 
whole  mien  sometimes  bespeaks  his 
wretched  condition ;  a  look  is  sometimes 
given  to  one  who  acts  in  concert  by  way 
of  intimation. 

The  truth  of  It  is,  the  air  Is  generally  nothing 
else  but  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind  made 
visible.  Aadisom. 

How  sleek  their  looks^  how  goodly  is  their  mien. 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  chin ! 

Drtbbic. 

What  chief  is  this  that  visits  us  from  Ikr, 
Whose  gallant  mien  bespeaks  him  trainM  ta 
war  ?  Stbelb. 

How  in  tiie  Uh^s  does  conadoas  goUt  appear  I 

AODISOIC 

'•  ~  '»   *  ■"'■ 
«•        I. 
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ALABM,  TBRROB,  FBIOHT,  CONSTBRNA- 

TION. 

ALARM  18  generally  derived  from  the 
FnoxAk  aiarmer^  compounded  ot  al  or  ad 
and  arma,  arms,  signifying  a  cry  to  arms, 
a  signal  of  danger,  a  call  to  defence ;  but 
H  may  with  greater  reason  be  derived 
from  the  German  Idrmen^  to  sonnd  or  to 
give  a  sound  by  way  of  signal  TER- 
ROR, in  Latin  (error ^  comes  from  tervfo^ 
to  produce  fear.  FRIGHT,  from  the 
German  fisrchl,  fear,  signifies  a  state  of 
fear.  CONSTERNATION,  in  Latin  eon^ 
stematua,  from  condemOy  to  lay  low  or 
prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotion 
of  terror  and  amazement  which  con- 
foonds. 

^Icarm  springs  from  any  sudden  signal 
that  announces  the  approach  of  danger. 
Terror  springs  from  any  erent  or  phe- 
nomenon that  may  senre  as  a  prognostic 
of  some  catastrophe.    It  supposes  a  less 
<£stiiict  yiew  of  danger  than  alarmy  and 
affords  room  to  the  imagination,  which 
commonly    maj^nifies    objects.     Alarm 
therefore  makes  us  ran  to  our  defence, 
and  terror  disarms  us.    Fright  is  a  less 
TiYid  emotion  than  either,  as  it  arises 
from  the  simple  appearance  of  danger. 
It  Is  more  personal  than  either  alarm  or 
terror;  for  we  may  be  alarmed  or  terri- 
fied for  others,  but  we  are  mostly  fright- 
ened    for    ourselves.      Congtemation    is 
stronger  than  either  terror  or  affright; 
it  springs  from  the  view  of  some  very 
serious  evil,  and  commonly  aifects  many. 
Alarm  affects  the  feelings,  terror  the  un- 
derstanding, and  fright  the  senses ;  eon- 
tlemation  seizes  tne  whole  mind,  and  be- 
numbs the  faculties.    Cries  alarm  ;  hor- 
rid spectacles  terrify;  a  tumult  frightens; 
a  sndden  calamity  nils  with  consternation. 
One  is  filled  with  alarm,  seized  with  ter- 
ror, oTerwhelmed  with  fright  or  conxter- 
'  naium.     We  are  alarmed  for  what  we 
apprehend ;  we  are  terrified  by  what  we 
imagine ;  we  are  frightened  by  what  we 
see;  eonatemation  may  be  produced  by 

what  we  learn. 

None  so  renown'd 
Wttb  InaXbing  tmas  to  kbidle  fierce  alarma, 

Drtden. 

I  wu  onoa  in  a  mixed  assembly,  that  was  full 
of  noiae  and  mirth,  when  on  a  sadden  an  old 
woman  anlnckiij  obaenred  there  were  thirteen 
af  US  in  eorapaaj.  The  remark  struck  a  panic 
lerror  faito  several  of  OS. 


I  have  known  a  soldier  that  has  oxtered  a 
breach,  affrighUd  at  liis  own  shadow. 

Addison. 

The  son  of  Falias  oeased ;  the  chieft  aronnd, 
In  silence  wrapped,  in  otmetemaHon  drown'd. 

Pops. 

ALERTNESS,  ALACRITY. 

ALERTNESS,  from  ales,  a  wing,  desig- 
nates corporeal  activity  or  readiness  for 
action.  ALACRITY,  from  aeer,  sharp, 
brisk,  designates  mental  actirity.  We 
proceed  with  alertness  when  the  body  is 
in  its  full  vigor ;  we  proceed  with  alaerity 
when  the  mind  is  in  full  pursuit  of  an 
object 

The  wings  that  waft  onr  riches  out  of  sight 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows ;  and  the  aUri 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints 
That  never  tire,  soon  fiuis  them  all  away. 

€k)WPKR. 

In  dreams  it  is  wonderfhl  to  observe  with  what 
sprightliness  and  alaerity  the  sonl  exerts  her- 
self. Addibok. 

ALL,  WHOLE. 

ALL  and  WHOLE  are  derived  from 
the  same  source,  that  is,  in  German  all 
and  heil,  whole  or  sound,  Dutch  aU,  hel, 
or  hed,  Siaxon  a/,  wo/,  Danish  a/,  aid,  Greek 
o\oQ,  Hebrew  choil  or  hoi. 

All  respects  a  number  of  individuals ; 
whole  respects  a  single  body  with  its  com- 
ponents :  we  have  not  a^  if  we  have  not 
the  whole  number ;  we  have  not  the  whole, 
if  we  have  not  aU  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
human  capacity  to  take  more  than  a  par- 
tial survey  of  aU  the  interesting  objects 
which  the  whole  globe  contains.  When 
applied  to  spiritual  objects  in  a  general 
sense,  aU  is  preferred  to  whole;  but  when 
the  object  is  specific,  whole  is  preferable : 
thus  we  say,  all  hope  was  lost ;  but,  our 
wfujle  hope  rested  in  this. 

It  will  be  asked  how  the  drama  moves  if  it  is 
not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit 
due  to  a  drama.  Johnson. 

The  whole  history  of  this  celebrated  republic 
(Athens)  is  bnt  one  tissne  of  rashness,  folly,  in- 
gratitude, ii\)ustice,  tumult,  violence,  and  tyran- 
ny. BUEKB. 

ALL)  EVERY,  EACH. 

ALL  is  collective;  EVERY  sinele  or 
individual ;  EACH  distributive.  All  and 
every  are  universal  in  their  signification ; 
eaeh  is  restrictive:  the  former  are  used 
in  speaking  of  great  numbers ;  the  latter 
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is  applicable  to  Bmall  numbers.  All  men 
are  not  born  with  the  same  talent,  either 
in  degree  or  kind ;  but  every  man  has  a 
talent  peculiar  to  himself:  a  parent  di- 
vides his  property  among  his  children, 
and  gives  to  each  his  due  share. 

The  yoang  fellows  were  all  In  their  Sanday 
clothes,  and  made  a  good  appearance. 

BaTDONK. 

Xrsry  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  estl 
mated,  must  be  compared  to  the  state  of  the  age 
In  which  he  lived.  Johnson. 

Taken  singly  and  individually,  it  might  be  dif- 
fleult  to  conceive  how  eiich  event  wrought  for 
good.  They  must  be  viewed  in  their  conse- 
quences and  effects.  Blau. 

TO  ALLAY,  SOOTHE,  APPEASE,  MITI- 
GATE, ASSUAGE. 

To  ALLAY  is  compounded  of  a/  or  ad^ 
and  /ay,  to  lay  to  or  by,  signifying  to  lav 
a  thing  to  rest,  to  abate  it  SOOTHE 
probably  comes  from  sweet,  which  is  in 
Swedish  «6/,  Low  German,  etc.,  sot,  and  is 
doubtless  connected  with  the  Hebrew  tot, 
to  allure,  invite,  compose.  APPEASE, 
in  French  appaiser,  is  compounded  of  ap 
or  ad  and  paix,  peace,  signifying  to  quiet. 
MITIGATE,  from  miiis,  meek,  gentle,  sig- 
nifies  to  make  gentle  or  easy  to  be  borne. 
ASSUAGE  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and 
suage,  from  the  Latin  suasi,  perfect  of  sua- 
deo,  to  persuade,  and  jtuavis,  sweet,  signi- 
fying to  treat  with  gentleness,  or  to  ren- 
der easy. 

All  these  terms  indicate  a  lessening  of 
something  painful.  In  a  physical  sense 
an  irritating  pain  is  allayed;  a  wounded 
part  is  soothed  by  affording  ease  and  com- 
fort Extreme  heat  or  thirst  is  allayed; 
extreme  hunger  is  appeased;  a  punish- 
ment or  sentence  is  mitigated. 

Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they 
eat  for  an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to 
itlUty,  but  to  excite  it.  Addison. 

To  sooths  the  pangs 
Of  dying  worth,  and  from  the  patriot's  breast 
(Backward  to  mingle  in  detested  war, 
But  foremost  when  engaged)  to  turn  the  death, 
And  numberless  such  offices  of  love 
Daily  and  nightly,  sealous  to  perform. 

Thomson. 

The  rest 
They  cut  In  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast, 
Which  dntwn  and  served,  their  hunger  they  ap- 
peiw.  Drtden. 

I  undertook 
Before  thee  and  not  repentln(r,thi9  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  initigate  their  doom. 

MiLTOK.  I 


In  a  moral  sense  one  aiUi^  what  ktf 
fervid  and  vehement ;  one  sootJies  what  is 
distressed  or  irritated ;  one  appeases  what 
is  tumultuous  and  boisterous ;  one  mUi- 
gates  the  pains  of  others,  or  what  is  rig- 
orous and  severe ;  one  atsmiges  grief  or 
afflictions.  Nothing  is  so  cadculated  to 
allay  the  fervor  of  a  distempered  imagina- 
tion as  prayer  and  religious  meditation : 
religion  has  everything  in  it  which  can 
soothe  a  wounded  conscience  by  present- 
ing it  with  the  hope  of  pardon,  that  can 
appease  the  angry  passions  by  giving  us 
a  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  need 
of  God's  pardon,  and  that  can  assfwge  the 
bitterest  griefs  by  affording  us  the  bright- 
est prospects  of  future  bliss. 

If  I  can  any  way  assitags  private  Inflftmma- 
tions.or  all^tp  public  ferments,  1  shall  apply  my 
self  to  it  with  the  utmost  endeavors.      Addison. 

Nature  has  given  all  the  little  arts  oi  soothing 
and  blandishing  to  the  female.  Addison. 

Attendant  flatt'ry  counts  his  myriads  o'er. 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more. 

Johnson. 

Charon  Is  no  sooner  appeoeed^  and  the  triple* 
headed  dog  laid  asleep,  bat  iEiieas  makes  hia  en- 
trance into  the  dominions  of  riuto.       Adduon. 

Alt  it  can  do  is  to  devise  how  that  which  must 
be  endured  may  be  mitigated.  Hooasa. 

TO  ALLEVIATE,  REUBVE. 

ALLEVIATE,  in  Latin  aUeviatus,  par- 
ticiple  of  allevio,  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  al  or  ad  and  lew),  to 
lighten,  signifying  to  lighten  by  making 
less.  RELIEVE,  from  the  Latin  relevo, 
is  compounded  of  re  and  levo,  to  lift  ui\. 
signifying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  is  alleviated  by  making  it  lesfl 
burdensome;  a  necessity  is  relieved  by 
supplying  what  is  wanted.  Alleviate  re- 
spects our  internal  feelings  only ;  relieve, 
our  external  circumstances.  That  allevi- 
ates which  affords  ease  and  comfort ;  that 
relieves  which  removes  the  pain.  It  is  no  . 
alleviation  of  sorrow  to  a  feeling  mind  to 
reflect  that  others  undergo  the  same  suf- 
fering ;  a  change  of  position  is  a  consid- 
erable rdief  to  an  invalid,  wearied  with 
confinement  Condolence  and  sympathy 
tend  greatly  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
our  fellow-creatures ;  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian's  duty  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  his  indigent  neighbor. 

Hiilf  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  extin- 
guished, would  men  alleviate  tlie  r:eneral  curse 
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Uiey  lie  under  by  matual  offices  of  compassion, 
L^iieroleiicc,  and  hamanity.  Addisok. 

Now  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grief, 
i'nnn  death  alone  she  seeks  ber  lost  rMtf. 

Detdbn. 

ALLIANCE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDERACY. 

ALLIANCE,  in  French  alUtmcej  from 
the  Lttin  aUipo^  to  knit  or  tie  together,  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  being  tied.  LEAGUE, 
in  French  liffne,  comes  from  the  same  verb, 
%o,  to  bind.  CX)NF£D£RACT  or  con- 
federation, in  Latin  con/edereUiOy  from  eon 
and  faedtUy  an  agreement,  or  Jida,  faith, 
eignifies  a  joining  together  under  a  cer- 
tain pledge. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  expressing  the 
anion  between  two  or  more  persons  or 
bodies,  but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of 
the  union  and  the  motive  for  entering 
into  it.  AUianee  is  the  most  general 
tenn,  the  other  two  are  rather  particular 
terms ;  an  alliance  may  be  entered  into 
either  on  public  grounds  as  between 
fltates,  or  on  private  grounds  as  between 
families  or  individuals;  a  leoffue  or  eoti- 
fedaraey  is  entered  into  upon  public 
groonds  or  for  common  interests,  as  a 
leoffne  between  nations  or  states,  and  a 
fomfederaey  between  smaller  powers  or  be- 
tween individuals.  AUianca  are  formed 
for  the  mutual  conveniences  of  parties, 
as  between  states  to  promote  commerce ; 
ftoffum  and  eon/ederacies  are  entered  into 
mostly  for  purposes  of  self-defence  or 
common  safety  against  the  attacks  of  a 
oommcA  enemy ;  but  a  league  is  mostly  a 
folemn  act  between  two  or  more  states 
snd  for  general  purposes  of  safety ;  and 
may,  therefore,  be  both  defensive  and  of- 
fensive ;  a  eonfederaet/  is  mostly  the  tem- 
porary act  of  several  uniting  in  a  season 
of  actaal  danger  to  resist  a  common  ad- 
versary. 

Wko  twt  a  fool  woaM  wars  with  Jano  choose. 
And  such  alliance  and  sacb  gifts  refoae  ? 

Batlaer  in  Ungnee  of  endless  peace  unite. 

And  eelebrste  tlie  Hymeneal  rite.         Addisoh. 

The  kistory  of  mankind  Infbnns  us  tliat  a  sin- 
de  power  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  emtfetfer' 

Ky.  JOHNSOM. 

AOianeey  as  regards  persons,  is  always 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  and  as  between 
families  or  individuals  is  mostly  matri- 
HMMiiaL  League  and  confederacif  are  fre- 
qoeatly  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  we  may 


speak  of  a  wicked  league  or  an  unnatural 
league  between  persons  of  opposite  char- 
acters for  their  own  private  purposes,  or 
a  league  between  beasts  for  savage  pur- 
poses; there  may  be  a  confederacjf  be- 
tween persons  to  resist  a  lawful  demand, 
or  to  forward  any  evil  design. 

Though  domestic  misery  must  follow  an  aUi- 
anee  with  a  gamester,  matches  of  this  sort  are 
made  every  day.  CrxBsaLAKD. 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  you'll  find 

In  leaffUM  offensive  and  defensive  Joined.  Tati^ 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Ckynfederney  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongnes, 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  his  flock. 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
God  drave  asunder.  Cowpkb. 

ALLIAKCK,  AFFINITY. 

ALLIANCE,  V.  AUianee,  league,  AF. 
FIXITY,  in  Latin  affiniiae,  from  af  or  ad 
and  finis,  a  border,  signifies  a  contiguity 
of  borders. 

An  alliance  is  a  union  artificially  form- 
ed between  persons ;  an  affinity  is  a  rela- 
tion which  flows  from  that  act  as  far  as 
the  aUianee  is  matrimonial — the  affinity 
is  properly  that  which  i^esults  from  it; 
when  an  alliance  is  formed  between  per- 
sons of  different  sexes,  this  necessarily 
creates  an  affinity  between  the  relatives 
of  the  two  parties. 

0  horror !  horror !  after  this  alliance 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with 

sheep. 
And  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe. 

DllTDBIC* 

The  husband  and  wife  are  but  one  flMh,so  that 
he  who  is  related  to  the  one  by  consanguinity  is 
related  to  the  other  by  affinity  in  the  same  de- 
gree. GnsoK. 

As  respects  things,  alliance  is  used  fig- 
uratively in  the  same  sense  to  denote  their 
union  by  an  artificial  tie :  as  an  aUianee 
between  church  and  state ;  affinity  in  this 
case  implies  a  relation  between  things  by 
reason  of  their  agreement  or  resemblance 
to  each  other:  as  an  effinity  of  sounds,  or 
an  (ffinity  of  languages. 

Religion  (in  England)  has  maintained  a  psoper 
alliance  with  the  state.  BLAia. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  signs  were  in- 
vented oriKinally  to  express  the  several  ocenpa- 
tions  of  their  owners ;  and  to  bear  some  affinity^ 
in  their  external  designations,  with  the  wares  fer 
be  disposed  of.  Batbobsi^ 
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TO  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTINE. 

ALLOT,  compounded  ot  al  or  ad  and 
loty  signifies  to  aet  apart  by  way  of  a  lot 
or  share.  APPOINT,  in  French  appoint 
ieTy  from  op  and  pointy  signifies  to  point 
out  or  set  out  in  a  particular  manner 
for  a  particular  purpose.  DESTINE,  in 
French  ahstinet'^  Latin  desUnOy  compound- 
ed of  d^  and  «^nio,  sto  or  suto,  signifies  to 
place  apart  for  a  particular  object 

The  idea  of  setting  apart  or  selecting 
is  common  to  these  terms;  but  aUot  is 
used  only  for  things,  tqspoini  and  destine 
for  persons  or  things.  A  space  of  ground 
is  aUotted  for  cultivation  ;  a  person  is  (ip- 
pointed  as  steward  or  governor;  a  youth 
18  destined  for  a  particular  profession.  AU 
himents  and  appointments  are  made  for 
immediate  purposes,  destinations  for  a 
future  purpose;  time  may  be  either  al- 
loUad,  appointed^  or  destined;  but  allot  re- 
spects indefinite  portions  of  time,  as  to 
allot  a  portion  of  one*s  time  to  religious 
meditation ;  appoint  respects  any  partic- 
ularly defined  portion  of  time,  as  to  a/>- 
poi$U  an  hour  of  meeting ;  destine  implies 
a  future  time  purposely  fixed,  as  the  des- 
tined hour  arrived.  A  space  may  be  al- 
lotted,  because  space  may  be  divided  into 
portions:  a  particular  place  is  appointed 
for  a  particular  immediate  object,  or  it  is 
destined  by  some  previous  determination ; 
as  a  person  appoints  the  place  where  a 
house  shall  be  built ;  he  destines  a  house 
for  a  particular  purpose. 

It  is  nnwortby  of  a  reasonable  being  to  spend 
any  of  the  little  time  allotted  us  without  some 
tendency,  direct  or  oblique,  to  the  end  of  onr  ex- 
istence. JOHMSON. 

Having  notified  to  my  good  friend,  Sir  Roger, 
that  I  should  set  out  for  London  the  next  day, 
his  horses  were  ready  at  the  anointed  hour. 

Steels. 

Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of 
the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  deatined  for  man, 
and  consider  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely 
framed  could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery 
ud  pain.  Johnson. 

TO  ALLOW,  GRANT,  BESTOW. 

ALLOW,  V.  To  admit,  allow.  GRANT 
is  probably  changed  from  ffuarantee,  in 
Trench  ffarantir,  signifying  to  assure  any- 
thing to  a  person  by  one's  word  or  deed. 
BESTOW  is  compounded  of  be  and  stow, 
which  in  English,  as  well  as  in  the  north- 
em  languages,  signifies  In  place;  hence 


to  bestow  signifies  to  dispose  aooording  to 
one's  wishes  and  convenience. 

That  is  allowed  which  may  be  expect- 
ed, if  not  directly  required ;  that  is  grant- 
ed which  is  desired,  if  not  directly  asked 
for;  that  is  bestowed  which  is  wanted  as 
a  matter  of  necessity.  What  is  allowed 
is  a  gift  sometimes  stipulated  as  to  time 
and  quantity,  but  frequently  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  giver ;  what  is  granted  is 
sometimes  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  the  giver,  but,  when  granted,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  taken  back ;  what  is  bestowed 
is  occasional,  altogether  depending  on  cir- 
cumstances and  disposition  of  both  girer 
and  receiver.  Many  of  the  poor  are  al- 
lowed a  small  sum  weekly  from  the  par- 
ish. It  is  as  improper  to  grant  a  person 
more  than  he  asks,  as  it  is  to  ask  a  per- 
son for  more  than  he  can  grant.  Alms 
are  very  ill  bestowed  which  only  serve  to 
encourage  beggary  and  idleness.  A  grant 
comprehends  m'it  something  more  im- 
portant than  an  allowance,  and  passes  be- 
tween persons  in  a  higher  station ;  what 
is  bestowed  is  of  less  value  than  either. 
A  father  allows  his  son  a  yearly  sum  for 
his  casual  expenses,  or  a  master  allmes 
his  servant  a  maintenance ;  kings  grant 
pensions  to  their  officers;  governments 
grant  subsidies  to  one  another;  relief  is 
iestowed  on  the  indigent 

Martial's  description  of  a  species  of  lawyers  is 
taU  of  hamor:  "Men  that  hire  out  their  words 
and  anger,  that  are  more  or  less  nassionate  as 
they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allme  their  client  a 
quantity  of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which 
they  reSoeive  frt)m  him."  Adnbok. 

All  the  land  is  the  qneen's,  unless  there  be  tome 
grant  of  any  part  thereof  to  be  sbowed  fttnii  her 
miO^sty.  Spxkbeb. 

Onr  Saviour  doth  plainly  witness  that  there 
should  not  be  so  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water 
bestoteed  without  reward.  Hooksb. 

In  a  figurative  application,  things  are 
allowed  either  out  of  courtesy  or  complai- 
sance ;  they  are  granted  by  way  of  favor 
or  indulgence;  Uiey  are  bestowed  either 
from  necessity  or  urgent  reasons :  merit 
is  allowed;  a  request  is  granted;  atten- 
tion or  applause  is  bestowed 

The  first  Invention  of  them  (engines)  the  Gre- 
cians claim  to  themselves,  being  not  easily  in- 
duced to  allow  the  contrivance  of  any  art  to  oth- 
er nations.  Pottkb. 

If  you  in  pity  gr/fnt  this  one  request, 

My  death  shall  glut  the  hatred  of  his  breast 

DrnvDEH. 
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So  miieh  tbe  more  thy  diligenoe  het^me^ 

In  depth  of  winter  to  defend  the  snow.  Dktdbm. 

XLLOWASCR,    STIPKND,    SALARY, 
WAGES;  HIRE;  PAY. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  stated  sum 
paid  according  to  certain  stipulations. 
ALLOWANCE,  from  allow  {v.  To  admit, 
allow\  signifies  the  thing  allowed.  STI- 
PEND, in  LaUn  ttipendittm,  from  sHpB,  a 
piece  of  money,  signifies  money  pocid, 
SALARY,  in  French  saUnre,  Latin  galari- 
tun,  comes  from  sal,  salt,  which  was  orig- 
inallj  the  principal  pay  for  soldiers. 
Wages,  in  French  ffogea,  Latin  vadium, 
from  the  Hebrew  iffanff,  labor,  signifies 
that  which  is  paid  for  labor.  HIRE  ex- 
presses the  sum  for  which  one  is  hired, 
and  PAY  the  sum  that  is  to  be  paid. 

An  aUowanee  is  gratuitous;  it  ceases 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor ;  all  the  rest 
are  the  requital  for  some  supposed  ser- 
ried; they  cease  with  the  engagement 
made  between  the  parties.  A  stipend  is 
more  fixed  and  permanent  than  a  salary  ; 
and  that  than  wages,  hire,  or  pay:  a  sti- 
pend  depends  upon  the  fulfilling  of  an 
engagement,  rather  than  on  the  will  of 
an  iadindual;  a  salary  is  a  matter  of 
contract  between  the  giver  and  receiver, 
and  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
vilL  An  allowance  may  be  given  in  any 
form,  or  at  any  stated  times ;  a  stipend 
and  mdary  are  paid  yearly,  or  at  even 
portions  of  a  year ;  wages,  hire,  and  pay, 
arc  estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months, 
as  well  as  years.  An  aUovoanee  may  be 
made  by,  with,  and  to  persons  of  all 
ranks;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  assign- 
able only  to  persons  of  respectability; 
vg^s  are  given  to  laborers,  hire  to  ser- 
vants, jwy  to  soldiers  or  such  as  are  em- 
ployed under  government 

Sir  Rkhanl  Steele  was  ofBcionflly  infcrroed  that 
Xr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him :  by  which  he  wan 
■0  xaoch  exasperated  that  he  withdrew  the  al- 
hvanc6  wh.jh  he  had  paid  him.  Johnsoh. 

f>  not  the  care  of  souls  a  load  sufficient  ? 
Are  aoC  your  holy  stipends  paid  for  this  ? 

Drtden. 

Sewral  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  Ave  hun- 
dred pomMb,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two 

SWITT. 


The  pessaut  and  the  mechanfc,  when  they  hare 
recetveil  the  teases  of  the  day,  and  procured  their 
ftrrnff  beer  and  supper,  have  scarce  a  wish  nn- 

HAWKESWOaTH. 


I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  flither. 

Sbakspkakk 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers,  doubt  not  of  the  day; 
And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

Shakspeaix. 

TO  ALLUDE,  REFER,  HINT,  SUGGEST. 

ALLUDE,  in  Latin  allitdo,  is  compound- 
ed of  a/  or  a<f  and  ludo,  to  sport,  that  is, 
to  say  anything  in  a  cursory  manner. 
REFER,  in  Latin  refero,  signifies  to  bring 
back,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a  person's 
recollection  to  any  subject  by  mention- 
ing  it.  HINT  may  possibly  be  changed 
from  hind  or  behind,  in  German  hitUen, 
signifying  to  convey  from  behind,  or  in 
an  obscure  manner.  SUGGEST,  in  Lat- 
in suggestus,  participle  of  suggero,  is  com- 
pounded of  sub  and  gero,  to  bring  nnder 
or  near,  and  signifies  to  bring  forward  iu 
an  indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  allude  is  not  so  direct  as  to  refer, 
but  it  is  more  clear  and  positive  than 
either  hint  or  suggest.  We  allude  to  a 
circumstance  by  introducing  something 
collaterally  allied  to  it;  we  refer  to  an 
event  by  expressly  introducing  it  into 
one's  discourse ;  we  hint  at  a  person's  in- 
tentions by  darkly  insinuating  what  may 
possibly  happen ;  we  suggest  an  idea  by 
some  poetical  expressions  relative  to  it. 
There  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  B'.ble 
to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  £  ist. 
It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  pas- 
sages of  a  work  when  we  do  not  expressly 
copy  them.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  be 
entirely  silent  upon  a  subject,  than  to 
hiiii  at  what  cannot  be  fully  explained. 
Many  improvements  have  owed  their  ori- 
gin to  some  ideas  casually  suggested  in 
the  course  of  conversation. 

Allude  and  refer  are  always  said  rith 
regard  to  things  that  have  positively  hap- 
pened, and  mostly  such  as  are  indiffer- 
ent ;  hint  and  suggest  have  mostly  a  per- 
sonal relation  to  things  that  are  precari- 
ous. The  whole  drift  of  a  discourse  is 
sometimes  unintelligible  for  want  of 
knowing  what  is  tMuded  to;  although 
many  persons  and  incidents  are  referred 
to  with  their  proper  names  and  dates. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  slanderer  to  hint  at 
things  discreditable  to  another,  when  he 
does  not  dare  to  speak  openly ;  and  to  sug- 
gest doubts  of  his  veracity  when  he  can- 
not poMtively  charge  him  with  falsehood. 
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I  need  nol  inform  my  reader  that  the  author 
of  Hudibras  allude*  to  thla  strange  quality  in 
that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  of  abstracted 
notions  clothed  in  a  visible  shape,  he  adds  that 
apt  simile, 

*'  Like  words  oongeal'd  In  northern  air.** 

AoDisoir. 

Every  remarkable  event,  every  distinguished 

Ssrsonage  under  the  law,  is  interpreted  in  the 
ew  Testament  as  bearing  some  re/erenee  to 
Christ's  death.  B1.AIR. 

It  is  hinted  that  Augustus  had  in  mind  to  re- 
store the  commonwealth.  Cumbebland. 

This  image  of  misery,  in  the  punishment  of  Tan- 
talus, was  perhaps  originally  miggteied  to  some 
poet  bj  tlm  conduct  of  his  patron.         Johnson. 

TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT,  SEDUCE,  ENTICE, 

DECOY. 

ALLURE  is  compoanded  of  the  inten- 
8*1  vc  v<«yUable  al  or  ad  and  lure.  In  French 
leurre,  in  German  ludery  a  lure  or  UmpC' 
inff  bait,  signifying  to  hold  out  a  bait  in 
order  to  catch  animals,  and  figuratively 
to  present  something  to  please  the  senses. 
TEMPT,  in  French  iefUer,  Latin  tmtOy  to 
try,  comes  from  tenitUy  participle  of  tetido, 
to  stretch,  signifying  by  efforts  to  impel 
to  action.  SEDUCE,  in  French  tSduirey 
Latin  teduoo^  is  compounded  of  m,  apart, 
and  dnco^  to  lead,  signifying  to  lead  any 
one  aside.  ENTICE  is  probably,  per 
metathmn^  changed  from  inaie.  DECOY 
is  compounded  of  the  Latin  de  and  eoy, 
in  Dutch  Aoy,  German,  etc.,  kol,  a  cage  or 
enclosed  place  for  birds,  signifying  to 
draw  into  any  place  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  into  one^s  power. 

We  are  allured  by  the  appearances  of 
things ;  we  are  templed  by  the  words  of 
persons  as  well  as  the  appearances  of 
things;  we  are  enticed  by  persuasions; 
we  are  seduced  or  decoyed  by  the  influence 
and  false  arts  of  others.  To  allure  and 
tempt  are  used  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense :  entice  sometimes  in  an  indifferent, 
but  mostly  in  a  bad  sense ;  teduce  and  de- 
coy are  always  in  a  bad  sense.  The 
weather  may  allure  us  out-of-doors :  the 
love  of  pleasures  may  allure  us  into  in- 
dulgences that  ftfterward  cause  repent- 
ance. We  are  sometimes  tempted  upon 
very  fair  grounds  to  undertake  what 
turns  out  unfortunately  in  the  end :  our 
passions  are  our  bitterest  enemies ;  the 
devil  uses  them  as  instruments  to  tempt 
us  to  sin.  When  the  wicked  entice  us  to 
do  evil,  .wo  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the!;'   flattering    representations:   those 


who  know  what  is  right,  and  are  deter 
mined  to  practise  it,  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  enticed  into  any  irregularities. 
Young  men  are  frequently  seduced  by  the 
company  they  keep.  Children  are  decoy- 
ed away  by  the  evil-minded,  who  wish  to 
get  them  into  their  possession.  The 
country  has  its  allurements  for  the  con- 
templative  mind:  the  metropolis  is  full 
of  temptations.  Those  who  have  any  evil 
project  to  execute  will  omit  no  enticement 
in  order  to  seduce  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced from  their  duty.  The'  practice 
of  decoying  children  or  ignorant  people 
into  places  of  confinement  was  formerly 
more  frequent  than  at  present 

Allure  does  not  imply  such  a  powerful 
influence  as  tempt:  what  allures  draws  by 
gentle  means ;  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  that  affects:  what  tempts  acts  by 
direct  and  continued  efforts ;  it  presents 
motives  to  the  mind  in  order  to  produce 
decision ;  it  tries  the  power  of  resistance. 
Entice  supposes  such  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  mind  as  produces  a  determination 
to  act;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from 
the  two  former  terms.  Allure  and  tempt 
produce  actions  on  the  mind,  not  neces- 
sarily followed  by  any  result;  for  we 
may  be  allured  or  tempted  to  do  a  thing, 
without  necessarily  doing  the  thing ;  but 
we  cannot  be  enticed  unless  we  are  led  to 
take  some  step.  Seduce  and  decoy  have 
reference  to  the  outward  action,  as  well 
as  the  inward  movements  of  the  mind 
which  give  rise  to  them :  they  indicate  a 
drawing  aside  of  the  person  as  well  as 
the  mind;  it  is  a  misleading  by  false 
representation.  Prospects  are  auurinff^ 
offers  are  tempting,  words  are  enticing^ 
charms  are  seductive. 

June  26,  1264.  the  rats  and  miee  by  which 
Haraelen  was  infested  were  allured^  it  is  said,  by 
a  piper  to  a  contiguous  river,  in  which  they  were 
all  drowned.  Adduoic. 

In  our  time  the  poor  are  strongly  tempted  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  wealth.         Jobnson . 

There  is  no  kind  of  idlene.^  by  which  we  are 
80  easily  seduced^  as  that  which  dignifies  itself 
by  the  appearance  of  business.  Jobrson. 

There  was  a  particular  grove  which  was  called 
"  the  labyrinth  of  coquettes,"  where  many  were 
ewUeed  to  the  chase,  but  few  returned  with  pur- 
chase. Addison. 

I  have  heard  of  barbarians,  who,  when  tem- 
pests drive  ships  upon  their  coast,  decoy  them 
to  the  rocks  that  they  may  plunder  their  lading. 

JOHNSOK. 
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AIXT,  CONFEDERATE, 

Alibodoh  derived  from  the  preceding 
terms  {v.  AUiance^  confederaeyy,  are  used 
onlr  ID  part  of  their  acceptations.  An 
ALLY  is  one  who  forms  an  alliance  in 
the  political  sense ;  a  CONFEDERATE 
is  one  who  forms  eonfederaciea  in  general, 
bot  more  particularly  when  such  conftd- 
trada  are  unauthorized.  The  Portu- 
gese and  English  are  aUia.  William 
Tell  had  some  few  particular  friends  who 
were  his  confederates;  but  we  should  use 
the  word  with  more  propriety  in  its  .worst 
Geose,  for  an  associate  in  a  rebellious  fac- 
tion, as  in  speaking  of  any  bandit  and 
^confederates. 

We  amid  hinder  the  aoceasion  of  Holland  to 
France,  either  as  sabjects  with  great  immunities 
fcr  the  eocoonigement  of  trade,  or  as  an  inferior 
md  dependent  ally  under  their  protection. 

Temtls. 
Bat  there  is  yet  a  literty,  nnsnof: 
Bj  poeCs,  and  bjr  senators  onpraised, 
which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  powers 
Ofetrth  and  hell  catifederate  take  away. 

COWFSB. 

▲LONE,  SOUTARY,  LONELY. 

ALONE,  compounded  of  all  and  otm, 
signifies  altogether  one,  or  single ;  that 
ia,  by  one's  self.  SOLITARY,  in  French 
»fttei«,  Latin  soHtarius,  from  aolus^  alone, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  ahne. 
U)V£LY  signifies  in  the  manner  of 
s^.  Ahne  marks  the  state  of  a  per- 
son; solitary  the  quality  of  a  person  or 
<l»ing;  Umdy  the  quality  of  a  thing  only. 
A  person  walks  alone^  or  takes  a  soliiary 
*^  in  a  lo^y  place.  Whoever  lik^ 
^  be  much  alone  is  of  a  soliiary  turn : 
vhereTer  we  can  be  most  and  oftenest 
'■^i  that  is  a  solitary  or  hndy  place. 

Here  we  stand  oJofM, 
As  IB  oor  form  distinct,  pre-eminent       Youiro. 

f  voald  wish  no  man  to  deceive  himself  with 
■Pinwns  which  he  has  not  thoroughly  reflected 
>P<m  in  his  soliiary  hours.  CuxBaaLiKD. 

J[J|tiin  an  ancient  foresTs  ample  rerge 

J^  stands  a  lonely,  hut  a  healthfhl  dwelling, 

^ut  tx  oonTenienoe,  and  the  use  of  life.  Rowe. 

ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 

AI^^  compounded  of  all  and  m,  sig- 
Jifies  literally  all  in  the  same  manner. 
UKEWISE,  compounded  of  like  and  tmse, 
^  manner, signifies  inlike  manner.  TOO, 
«  variation  of  the  numeral  two^  signifies 
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what  may  be  added  or  joined  to  another 
thing  from  its  similarity. 

These  adverbial  expressions  obviously 
convey  the  same  idea  of  including  or 
classing  certain  objects  together  upon  a 
supposed  ground  of  aflSnity.  Also  is  a 
more  general  term,  and  has  a  more  com- 
prehensive meaning,  as  it  implies  a  same- 
ness in  the  whole ;  likewise  is  more  spe- 
cific and  limited  in  its  acceptation;  too  is 
still  more  limited  than  either,  and  refers 
only  to  a  single  object.  "  He  also  was 
among  the  number,"  may  convey  the  idea 
of  totality  both  as  respects  the  person 
and  the  event :  "  he  writes  likewise  a  very 
fine  hand/*  conveys  the  idea  of  similar 
perfection  in  his  writing  as  in  other  qual- 
ifications: "he  said  so  too,"  signifies  he 
said  so  in  addition  to  the  others ;  "  he  said 
it  likewise^^^  would  imply  that  he  said  the 
same  thing,  or  in  the  same  manner. 

Let  ns  only  think  for  a  little  of  that  reproach 
of  modem  times,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fortune, 
the  passion  for  gaming,  which  is  so  often  the  ref- 
uge of  the  Idle  sons  of  pleasure,  and  often  alto 
the  last  resource  of  the  ruined.  Blair. 

Long  life  is  of  all  others  the  most  general,  and 
seemingly  the  most  innocent  object  of  desire. 
With  respect  to  this,  too,  we  so  fineqaently  err, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  many  to 
have  had  their  wish  denied.  Blair. 

All  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife, 
and  a  mother  may  be  well  performed,  though  a 
lady  should  not  be  the  finest  woman  at  an  opera. 
They  are  Ukei'Hse  consistent  with  a  moderate 
share  of  wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest  air. 

Steele. 

ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 

ALWAYS,  compounded  of  all  and  tcaySy 
is  the  same  as,  under  all  circumstances, 
through  all  the  ways  of  life,  that  is,  un- 
interruptedly. AT  ALL  TIMES  means 
without  distinction  of  time.  £V£R  im- 
plies for  a  perpetuity,  without  end.  A 
man  must  be  always  virtuous,  that  is, 
whether  in  adversity  or  prosperity ;  and 
at  all  times  virtuous,  that  is,  in  his  going 
in  and  coming  out,  his  rising  up  and  his 
lying  down,  by  day  and  by  night ;  he  will 
then  be  ever  happy,  that  is,  in  this  life 
and  the  life  to  come. 

Human  life  never  stands  still  for  any  long  time. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  steady  object,  like 
the  mountain  or  the  rock,  which  you  alway»  find 
in  the  same  situation.  Blair. 

Among  all  the  expressions  of  good-nature,  I 
shall  single  out  that  which  goes  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  charity,  as  it  consists  in  relieving 
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the  indii^ent ;  that  helng  a  trial  of  this  kind  which 
offers  itself  to  us  almost  a$  ail  times^  and  In  ev- 
ery place.  Addison. 

Hare  you  forgotten  all  the  blessingi  yoa  have 
continued  to  ei^oy,  ever  since  the  day  that  you 
came  forth  a  helpless  infant  into  the  world  ? 

BLan. 

AMBASSADOR,  ENVOY,  PJJ£NIPOTEN- 
TIARTi  DBPUTY. 

AMBASSADOR  ib  supposed  to  come 
from  the  low  Latin  anUxueiator^  a  waiter, 
although  this  does  not  accord  with  the 
high  station  which  ambassadors  have  al- 
ways held.  ENVOY,  from  the  French 
envo^er^  to  send,  signifies  one  sent 
PLENIPOTENTIARY,  from  the  Latin 
plentu  and  poten*^  signifies  one  invested 
with  full  powers.  DEPUTY  signifies  one 
deputed. 

AmboMftdors^  envoys^  and  plenipotetUia- 
ru9  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  their 
aovereigns,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
first  is  invested  with  the  highest  author- 
it},  acting  in  all  cases  as  the  representa- 
tive ;  the  second  appears  only  as  a  sim- 
ple authorized  minister  acting  for  anoth- 
er, but  not  always  representing  him ;  the 
third  is  a  species  of  envoy  used  by  courts 
only  on  the  occasion  of  concluding  peace 
or  making  treaties :  deputia  are  not  de- 
puted by  sovereigns,  although  they  may 
be  deputed  to  sovereigns ;  they  have  no 
power  to  act  or  speak  but  in  the  name 
of  some  subordinate  community  or  par- 
ticular body.  The  functions  of  the  three 
first  belong  to  the  minister,  those  of  the 
latter  to  the  agent. 

An  ambassaaor  is  a  resident  in  a  coun- 
try during  a  state  of  peace ;  he  must  main* 
tain  the  dignity  of  his  court  by  a  suita- 
ble degree  of  splendor :  an  envoy  may  be 
a  resident,  but  he  is  more  commonly  em- 
ployed on  particular  occasions ;  address 
in  negotiating  forms  an  essential  in  his 
character:  a  plenipotentiary  is  not  so 
much  connected  with  the  court  immedi. 
ately,  as  with  persons  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity with  himself ;  he  requires  to  have 
integrity,  coolness,  penetration,  lovalty, 
and  patriotism.  A  deputy  has  little  or  no 
responsibility,  and  still  less  intercourse 
with  those  to  whom  he  is  deputed;  he 
needs  no  more  talent  than  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  respectability  of  his  own 
character,  and  that  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs. 


Prior  coQtinaed  to  act  without  a  title  till  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  returned  next  year  to  Eng- 
land,  and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity 
of  an  cunbasaador.  JoHxiaoM. 

We  hear  flrom  Rome,  hy  letters  dated  the  aoth 
of  April,  that  the  Count  de  Iftelhos,  envoy  ttom. 
the  King  of  Portugal,  had  made  his  pnblic  entry 
into  that  city  with  much  state  and  magniflceooe. 

Tatuck. 

The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1711-12,  and  the  English  pUHlpoten- 
Hariei  arrived  on  the  16th.  Jobkiok. 

They  add  that  the  d^uUee  of  tlw  Swiss  can- 
tons were  returned  from  Soleure,  where  they  were 
assembled  at  the  instance  of  the  Frendi  ambae- 
eador.  Stkslb. 

AMB1QU0U8|  EQUIVOCAL. 

AMBIGUOUS,  in  Latin  ambiguw,  from 
amhigo^  compounded  of  ambo  and  ago^  sig- 
nifies acting  both  ways,  or  having  two 
meanings.  EQUIVOCAL,  in  French  equi- 
voque^ Latin  equivocM^  composed  of  <equus 
and  vox,  signifies  a  word  to  be  applied 
equally  to  two  or  more  different  objects. 

An  ambiguity  arises  from  a  too  general 
form  of  expression,  which  leaves  the  sense 
of  the  author  indeterminate ;  an  equivoca- 
tion lies  in  the  power  of  particular  terms 
used,  which  admit  of  a  doable  interpre- 
tation, or  an  application  to  two  different 
things :  the  ambiguitv  leaves  us  in  entire 
incertitude  as  to  what  is  meant;  the 
equivocation  misleads  us  in  the  use  of  a 
term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not  sus- 
pect. 

The  parliament  of  England  is  without  oompar- 
ison  the  most  voluminous  author  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  such  a  happy  ambiguity  in  its  works, 
tliat  its  students  have  as  much  to  say  on  the  wrong 
side  of  every  question  as  upon  the  right. 

CVMMeXLXKD. 

Give  a  man  all  that  is  In  the  power  of  the  world 
to  bestow,  but  leave  him  at  ttie  same  time  onder 
some  secret  oppression  or  heaviness  of  heart ;  yoa 
bestow  indeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment,  bnt  yoa 
deprive  him  of  the  ability  to  extract  it.  Henee 
prosperity  is  no  often  an  equivocal  word,  denot- 
ing merely  affluence  of  possession,  but  unjustly 
applied  to  the  possessor,  Blair. 

The  antbiffuity  may  be  unintentional, 
arising  from  the  nature  both  of  the  words 
and  the  things ;  or  it  may  be  employed 
to  withhold  information  respecting  our 
views;  the  equivocation  is  always  inten- 
tional, and  may  be  employed  for  purposes 
of  fraud.  The  histories  of  heathen  na- 
tions are  full  of  confusion  and  ambiguity: 
the  heathen  oracles  are  mostly  veiled  by 
some  equivoeaiion  ;  of  this  we  have  a  re- 
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markable  instance  in  the  oracle  of  the 
Petnan  mule,  by  which.Croesiis  was  mis- 
led. 

LviD  never  employ  an  squivoeal 
[mm  may  oAen  utter  am- 
^iffwnt  ones  vithout  any  design.  Blum. 

We  make  nie  of  aa  equivoctMim  to  deceive ; 
ofaBomMin'^ytokeeplBtbedaiiu   TaveuEs. 

Sfaakspeare  is  not  long  aoft  and  ratiiette.  wttb- 
oaC  aome  idle  conceit  or  oootemptilde  eowAvoeo- 
UoH.  J0HM8OH. 


TO 


J0HM8O 

AMKSD,  CORRBCT,  EBIEND,  IM* 
PBOVE,  MEND,  BETfER. 

AMEND  and  EKEND,  in  Latin  emm- 
dOf  from  mmdOf  the  fault  of  a  tnmscrib- 
er,  signifies  to  remove  faults  generally. 
MEND,  which  is  a  contraction  of  amende 
is  similar  in  sense,  but  different  in  appU- 
caiion.  (X)RR£GT,  from  cor  or  eum  and 
reffOy  to  regulate,  signifies  to  set  right  in 
a  particulwr  manner.  IMPROVE,  from 
probm^  signifies,  like  the  word  BETTER, 
literally  to  make  better. 

To  amende  emendy  correct^  and  mend^  im- 
ply the  removing  of  an  evil;  tmpnyve 
and  better,  the  increase  of  good.  Amende 
flMnd^  and  correct^  are  all  applied  to 
works  of  the  understanding,  with  this 
dislmctiony  that  amend  signifies  to  re- 
moTe  faults  or  defects  generally,  either 
by  adding,  takii^  away,  or  altering,  as  to 
amend  a  law,  to  eanemi  a  passage  in  a 
book ;  this  is  the  work  of  tiie  author,  or 
some  one  acting  for  him :  to  emend  is  to 
remove  particiuar  faults  in  any  literary 
work  by  the  alteration  of  letters  or  sin- 
gle words ;  this  is  the  work  of  the  critic : 
to  eorreel  is  to  remove  gross  faults,  as  to 
eomet  the  press. 

Haey  (the  Prcabyteriana)  excepted  many  parts 
of  the  oflke  of  baptism  Uiat  import  tlie  inward 
it«eoemtkm  of  all  that  were  liaptixed.  Bat  as 
they  proposed  these  amendments^  so  they  did 
ofcr  a  liturgy  new  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Baxter. 

BniNiT. 

That  oaeftil  part  of  learning  which  consists  in 
tmemiaitonet  knowledge  of  different  readings, 
pai  the  Ulce,  is  what,  in  all  ages,  persons  ex- 
tremely wise  and  learned  hare  had  in  great  ren- 
crstkm.  Addisov. 

1  have  nndertaken  to  oorrfof  every  sheet  aa  It 
the  prtsB^  JoBKSOM. 


Amend  and  correct  may  be  applied  to 
moral  objects  with  a  simUar  distinction. 

The  taiterest  which  the  compt  part  of  mankind 
hsTe  in  i»«>«ir"*"g  themselves  against  every  mo- 


tive to  atnendmeHi  has  disposed  them  to  give  to 
contradictions,  when  they  can  he  produced  against 
the  cause  of  Tirtae,  that  weight  which  they  will 
not  allow  them  in  any  other  case.         Jobhsoit. 

Presumption  will  he  easily  eorreeted;  hut  ti< 
midity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind  more  obstinate  and 

Cstal.  JOHHSOM. 

Jfend  is  employed  in  respect  to  any 
works  in  the  sense  of  putting  that  right 
which  either  is  or  has  become  faulty.  It 
is  a  term  in  ordinary  use,  but  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  higher  style. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend, 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend, 

DaTDBir. 

To  improve  is  said  either  of  persons  or 
things  which  are  made  better ;  as  to  im- 
prove the  mind,  morals,  etc. :  to  better  is 
mostly  applied  to  the  outward  condition 
on  familiar  occasions. 

While  a  man,  Inflttnated  with  the  promises  of 
greatness,  wastes  his  hours  and  days  in  attend- 
ance and  solicitation,  tlie  honest  opportunities  of 
improving  his  condition  pass  by  without  his  no- 
tice. Addisoh. 

I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  Uved 
a  whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee. 

hiamoH, 

AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

AMIABLE,  in  Latin  amabilisy  from 
amo  and  habiHt,  signifies  fit  to  be  loved. 
LOVELY,  compounded  of  love  and  7y,  or 
like^  signifies  like  that  which  we  love,  fit  to 
produce  love.  BELOVED  signifies  hav- 
ing or  receiving  love. 

The  two  first  express  the  fitness  of  an 
object  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of  love ; 
the  former  by  spiritual  qualities,  the  lat- 
ter by  personal  attractions.  One  is  canior 
ble  from  the  qualities  of  the  heart. 

If  these  charms  (of  person  and  voice)  had  been 
united  to  the  qnalitles  of  a  modest  and  amiable 
mind,  she  must  have  made  dreadlhl  haroc  in  the 
world.  Betdons. 

So  also  it  is  said  of  things  personified. 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiftil  gradation  of  thoughts 
to  show  how  amiable  Tirtue  is.  "We  Un>6  a  rir- 
tuotts  man,* 'says  he, "who  lives  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth,  although  we  are  altogether  out 
of  Uie  reach  of  his  rlrtue,  and  can  receive  from  it 
no  manner  of  heneHt."  Addison. 

One  has  a  lovdy  person,  or  is  lovdy  in 
one^s  person. 

Alive,  the  crooked  hand  of  age  had  marr'd 
Those  lovely  features  which  cold  death  had 
spar'd.  .    Waixbb. 
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It  may  be  applied  to  the  attractions  of 
other  objects  besides  those  of  the  per- 
son. 

Sweet  AuboTD,  lovMut  Tillage  of  the  pUlo. 

GOUMMITB. 

'  Behv^  denotes  the  state  of  being  loved, 
or  being  the  object  of  lore,  which  may 
arise  from  being  amiabU  or  lovdyy  or  from 
other  causes.  Both  persons  and  things 
may  be  bdoved. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  nurltj  most  belor^d 

If  all  could  to  become  it.  SMAKarBAaa. 

AMICABLE,  FRIENDLY. 

AMICABLE,  from  amicw^  a  friend,  sig- 
nifies able  or  fit  for  a  friend.  FRIEND- 
LY signifies  like  a  friend.  The  word  om- 
inu  likewise  comes  from  amo^  to  love,  and 
friendy  in  the  Northern  languages,  from 
fregarij  to  love.  Amicable  and  friendly^ 
therefore,  both  denote  the  tender  senti- 
ment of  good-will  which  all  men  ought  to 
bear  one  to  another;  but  anUeable  rather 
implies  a  negative  sentiment,  a  freedom 
from  discordance ;  imd/riendli/  a  positive 
feeling  of  regard,  the  absence  of  indiffer- 
ence. We  make  an  amicable  accommoda- 
tion, and  a  friendly  visit.  It  is  a  happy 
thing  when  people  who  have  been  at  va- 
riance can  amicably  adjust  all  their  dis- 
putes. Nothing  adds  more  to  the  charms 
of  society  than  e^  friendly  correspondence. 
AmicabU  is  always  said  of  persons  who 
have  been  in  connection  with  each  other; 
friendly  may  be  applied  to  those  who  are 
perfect  strangers.  Neighbors  must  al- 
ways endeavor  to  live  amicably  with  each 
Other.  Travellers  should  always  endeavor 
to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants  wherever  they  come. 

What  flnt  preMnts  itaelf  to  be  reoominended 
la  a  diaposition  averse  to  offisnce,  and  dealroos  of 
cmltivatfaig  harmony  and  amieaJbU  interooune 
in  society.  Blau. 

Who  slake  bis  thirst— who  spread  the  friendly 

board. 
To  give  the  &mish*d  Beliaarios  Ibod? 

FaiLura. 

The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding 
qualities  admit  of  no  variation  but  in  the 
signification  of  friendthip^  which  ma^ks 
an  individual  feeling  only.  To  live  ami- 
cably^ ov  in  amity  with  all  men,  is  a  point 
of  .Christian  duty,  but  we  cannot  live  in 
friendship' mih^W  men ;  since  friendship 


must  be  confined  to  a  few :  so  nations 
may  be  in  amityy  though  not  on  terms  of 
frietdthip  with  each  other. 

Beasts  of  each  kind  their  Ikllow  spare : 

Bear  lives  in  amity  with  bear.  JoBmox. 

Every  nuui  might,  in  the  multitudes  that  swamt 
about  hira,  find  some  kindred  mind  with  which 
Iw  eould  unite  in  confidence  nnAfrieKdekip. 

JOBMSOV. 

AMOROUS,  LOVING,  FOND. 

AMOROUS,  from  amor^  and  the  end- 
ing, otM,  which  designates  abundance,  sig- 
i  nifies  full  of  love.  LOVING  signifies  the 
act  of  loving^  that  is,  continually  loving, 
FOND,  from  the  Saxon  fundan^  and  the 
German  finden^  which  signify  either  to 
seek  or  find.  Hence  fom  signifies  long- 
ing for  or  eagerly  attached  to. 

These  epithets  are  all  used  to  mark  the 
excess  or  distortion  of  a  tender  sentiment. 
Amorons  is  taken  in  a  criminal  sense,  /or- 
ing  and  fcmd  in  a  contemptuous  sense : 
an  indiscriminate  and  dishonorable  at- 
tachment to  the  fair  sex  characterizes  the 
amorous  man ;  an  overweening  and  child- 
ish attachment  to  any  object  marks  the 
lotnng  and  fond  person.  Loving  is  less 
dishonorable  than  fond:  men  may  be  lov- 
ing ;  children  and  brutes  may  be  fond. 
Those  who  have  not  a  well-regulated  af- 
fection for  each  other  will  be  loving  by 
fits  and  starts ;  children  and  animals  who 
have  no  control  over  their  appetites  will 
be  apt  to  be  fond  to  those  who  indulge 
them.  An  amoroua  temper  should  be 
suppressed;  a  hving  temper  should  be 
regulated ;  a  fond  temper  should  be 
checked. 

I  shall  range  all  old  amorous  dotards  under 
the  denomination  of  grinners. 


So  loving  to  my  mottier 
That  he  would  not  let  even  the  winds  of  heav*n 
Visit  her  too  roughly.  SaAxapKABi. 

Fm  a  foolish  fond  wife.  Addison. 

When  taken  generally,  loving  and  fond 
may  be  used  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense. 

This  place  nay  seem  fbr  shepherds*  leiaure  made, 
So  lovingly  these  elms  unite  their  shade. 

Paiu.irs. 

My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  ftnr 
>'our  wellkre,  and  mjfondnMH  for  my  dear  Ulys- 
ses, were  the  only  distempers  that  preyed  upon 
my  life.  Adduom. 
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AMPLE,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 

AMPLE,  in  French  ample,  Latin  am- 
pins^ probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
«vairXcftfC>  f uU-  SPACIOUS,  in  French 
ipacuuxj  Latin  tpacumu,  comes  from  <^ 
tium^  a  space,  implying  the  quality  of 
brnving  ^Mce.  CAPACIOUS,  in  Latin 
capax^  from  capio^  to  hold,  signifies  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  hold. 

These  epithets  convey  the  analogous 
ideas  of  extent  in  quantity,  and  extent  in 
space.   ^»^e  is  figuratively  employed  for 
whatever  is  extended  in  quantity;  ipo- 
0KMM  is  literally  used  for  whatever  is  ex- 
tended in  tpan  ;  capacious  is  literally  and 
figaratively  employed  to  express  exten- 
aion  in  both  quantity  and  ipaee.    Stores 
are  ample,  room  is  ampU,  an  alloirance  is 
amipU:  a  room,  a  house,  or  a  garden  is 
wpadtnu:  a  vessel  or  hollow  of  any  kind 
is  etqneioua  ;  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the 
beaii  are  capaeiout.    Ample  is  opposed 
to  scanty,  mdow  to  narrow,  eapaeuntM 
to  small    What  is  ample  sufiioes  and 
aatlsfies ;  it  imposes  no  constraint :  what 
is  ^ueiauB  is  free  and  open ;  it  does  not 
490iiiSne:  what  is  oapaeioitf  readily  receives 
fkxid  contains ;  it  is  liberal  and  generous. 
Although  sciences,  arts,  philosophy,  and 
languages  afford  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
aaaple  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  men- 
ial powers  without  recurring  to  mysteri- 
ous or  fanciful  researches,  yet  this  world 
is  hardly  ntpadouM  enough  for  the  range 
of  the  intellectual  faculties:  the  capadowi 
minds  of  some  are  no  less  capable  of  con- 
taining than  they  are  disposed  for  re- 
ceiving whatever  spiritual  good  is  offered 
them. 

The  pare  eomcloiisDeM  of  worthy  aetionSf  ab- 
•tneled  from  tlie  viewt  of  popular  appkiiae,it  to 
a  ffenerotts  mind  an  ampU  reward.        HooHSa. 


migfatj  monarchies,  that  had  o*enpread 
The  •pacunu  earth,  and  stretchM  their  oonqa'ring 

arms 
From  pole  to  pole,  hy  enaosriDg  charms 
Were  qaite  eonsnmed.  Mat. 

Down  sank,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
CaptteUms  bed  of  watera.  Miltok. 

TO  AHCSEy  DIVERT,  ENTERTAIN. 

To  AMUSE  is  to  occupy  the  mind  light- 
\jj  from  the  Latin  musa,  a  song,  signifying 
to  aUure  the  attention  by  anything  as  light 
Aod  aiiy  as  a  song.  DIVERT,  in  French 
^vfertir,  Lftiin  tUverto,  is  compounded  of 


di  and  tferto,  to  turn  aside,  signifying  to 
turn  the  mmd  aside  from  an  object.  EN- 
TERTAIN, in  French  entreUnir,  com- 
pounded of  entre,  inter,  and  tenir,  teneo, 
to  keep,  signifies  to  keep  the  mind  fixed 
on  a  thing. 

We  amuse  or  entertain  by  engaging  the 
attention  on  some  present  occupation ;  we 
iiiveri  by  drawing  the  attention  from  a 
present  object ;  all  this  proceeds  by  means 
of  that  pleasure  which  the  object  pro- 
duces, which  in  the  first  case  is  less  vivid 
than  in  the  second,  and  in  the  second  case 
is  less  durable  than  in  the  third.  What- 
ever amtues  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the 
faculties  and  banish  reflection ;  it  may 
be  solitary,  sedentary,  and  hfeless:  what- 
ever diverts  causes  mirth  and  provokes 
laughter;  it  will  be  active,  lively,  and  tu- 
multuous: whatever  entertains  acts  on 
the  senses,  and  awakens  the  understand- 
ing ;  it  must  be  rational,  and  is  mostly 
social.  The  bare  act  of  walking  and 
changing  place  may  amuse;  the  tricks  of 
animals  divert;  conversation  entertains. 
We  sit  down  to  a  card-table  to  be  amused  ; 
we  go  to  a  eomedy  or  pantomime  to  be 
diverted;  .we  go  to  a  trfigedy  to  be  enter- 
tained. Children  are  amtued  with  look- 
ing at  pictures :  ignorant  people  are  di- 
verted with  shows ;  intelligent  people  are 
entertained  with  reading.  The  dullest  and 
most  vacant  minds  may  be  amused;  the 
most  volatile  are  diverted;  the  most  re- 
flective are  entertained:  the  emperor  Do- 
roitian  amused  himself  with  killing  flies ; 
the  emperor  Nero  diverted  himself  with 
appearing  before  his  subjects  in  the  char- 
acters of  gladiator  and  charioteer;  Soc- 
rates entertained  himself  by  discoursing 
on  the  day  of  his  execution  with  his  friends 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

I  3pesterday  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the 
chttfch-yardf  the  cloisters,  and  the  church,  amu»- 
ing  myself  with  the  tombstones  and  inscriptions 
that  I  met  with  in  those  several  regions  of  the 
dead.  AoojBov. 

His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  tlie 
cross-bows,  mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  conni- 
vances that  passed  amidst  so  many  broken  and 
refracted  rays  of  light.  Adduoii. 

The  one  entertained  me  with  her  vivacity 
when  I  was  gay,  the  otlier  with  her  sense  when 
I  was  serioos.  GoLDamra. 

TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 

As  AMUSE  {v.  Amuse,  divert)  denotes 
the  occupation  of  the  mind,  so  BEGUILE^ 
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compounded  of  be  and  guUe,  signifying 
to  overreach  with  guile,  expresses  an 
effect  or  consequence  of  amusement. 
When  anittM  and  heguUe  express  any  spe- 
cies of  deception,  the  former  indicates 
what  is  effected  by  persons,  and  the  latter 
that  which  is  effected  by  things.  The 
first  is  a  fraud  upon  the  understanding ; 
the  second  is  a  fraud  upon  the  memory 
and  consciousness.  We  are  amuaed  by  a 
false  story ;  our  misfortunes  are  beguiled 
by  the  charms  of  fine  music  or  fine  scen- 
ery. To  suffer  one*8  self  to  be  amuted  is 
an  aot  of  weakness ;  to  be  bmuiled  is  a 
relief  and  a  privilege.  Credulous  people 
are  easily  amuaed  by  any  idle  tale,  and 
thus  prevented  from  penetrating  the  de- 
signs of  the  artful ;  weary  travellers  be- 
ptile  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  lively 
conversation. 

In  latter  ages  pflona  fhuids  were  made  use  of 
to  amvte  mankind.  Adduox. 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  bsfftiiTd, 
Bat  made  the  desperate  passes  when  he  smil'd. 

DaTDKlf. 

AMUSEMENT,  BNTBRTAINMBMT,  DIVER- 
SION, SPORT,  RECREATIOX,  PASTIME. 

AMUSEMENT  signifies  here  that 
which  serves  to  annue  (v.  To  amute^  divert). 
ENTERTAINMENT,  that  which  serves 
to  entertain  (v.  To  amme).  DIYEBSION, 
that  which  serves  to  divert  (v.  To  aniutey 
divert).  SPORT,  that  which  serves  to 
give  q)ort,  RECREATION,  that  which 
serves  to  reereate,  from  reereatuSf  partici- 
ple of  reereo^  or  re  and  ereOy  to  create  or 
make  alive  again.  PASTIME,  that  which 
serves  to  pass  time. 

The  four  first  of  these  terms  are  either 
applied  to  objects  which  specifically  serve 
the  purposes  of  pleasure,  or  to  such  ob- 
jects as  may  accidentally  serve  these  pur- 
poses ;  the  two  last  terms  are  employed 
only  in  the  latter  sense.  The  distinction 
between  the  three  first  terms  is  very  sim- 
ilar in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
Amueement  Is  a  general  term,  which  com- 
prehends little  more  than  the  common 
idea  of  pleasure,  whether  small  or  great ; 
entertainment  is  a  species  of  amuaement 
which  is  always  more  or  less  of  an  intel- 
lectual nature ;  diversions  and  sports  are 
a  species  of  amusements  more  adapted  to 
the  young  and  the  active,  particularly  the 
latter:  the  theatre  or  the  concert  is  an 


entertainment:  fairs  and  public  exhibi 
tions  are  diversions:  games  of  racing  of 
cricket,  hunting,  shooting,  and  the  like^ 
arespor<i. 

As  Atlas  groan'd 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  wn  hoar; 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement. 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields. 

TOCTMO. 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetoiil  soaroe 
of  the  most  noble  and  naefhl  entertainmenttt^ 
were  it  onder  proper  regulations.         AnmaoK. 

When  I  was  some  years  younger  than  I  am  at 
present,  I  used  to  employ  myself  in  a  more  labo- 
lious  diversion^  which  I  learned  firom  a  Latin 
treatise  of  exerdses  tlaat  is  written  with  great 
erudition ;  it  is  there  called  the  oxto^iaxto,  or 
the  fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow. 

Adduoh. 

With  great  respect  to  country  sports,  I  may 
say  this  gentleman  could  pass  his  time  agreeably 
If  there  were  not  a  fox  or  a  hare  In  his  county. 


Recreation  and  pagtime  are  terms  of 
relative  import :  the  former  is  of  use  for 
those  who  labor;  the  latter  for  those 
who  are  idle.  A  reereaHon  must  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  an  afmae- 
menty  but  it  is  an  occupation  which  owes 
its  pleasure  to  the  relaxation  of  the  mind 
from  severe  exertion:  in  this  manner 
gardening  may  be  a  recreation  to  one  who 
studies ;  company  is  recreation  to  a  man 
of  bunness :  the  pastime  is  the  emmae- 
ment  of  the  leisure  hour ;  it  may  be  aU 
temately  a  dtwrnon,  a  sporty  or  a  simple 
amusement^  as  circumstances  require. 

Pleasure  and  recreation  of  one  kind  or  other 
are  abaoltttely  necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and 
bodies  from  too  constant  attention  and  labor: 
where  therefore  public  diversions  are  tolerated, 
it  behooves  persons  of  distinction,  with  their  pow- 
er  and  example,  to  preside  over  ttiem.     Stkels. 

Tour  microscope  brings  to  sight  shoals  of  liv- 
ing creatures  in  a  spoonAil  of  vinegar  j  but  we, 
who  can  distinguish  them  in  their  different  mag- 
nitudes, see  among  them  several  huge  leviathans 
that  terrify  the  little  fry  of  animals  about  them, 
and  take  thBir pastime  as  in  an  ocean. 

Addoon. 

ANECDOTE,  STORY. 

An  anecdote  (v.  Anecdotes)  has  but 
little  incident,  and  no  plot;  a  STORT 
(which,  like  history,  comes  from  the  Greek 
urropeuty  to  relate)  may  have  many  inci- 
dents, and  an  important  catastrophe  an- 
nexed to  it :  imecdotes  are  related  of  indi- 
viduals, some  of  which  are  of  a  trifling 
nature,  and  others  characteristic ;  stories 
are  generally  told  to  young  people  of 
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gfi-^^ts  mnd  ▼isknifl,  which  are  oalculated 
to  act  on  their  fears.  An  anecdote  is 
pleasing  and  pretty ;  a  story  is  frightful 
or  melancholy;  an  anecdote  always  con- 
sists of  some  matter  of  fact ;  a  Uory  is 
sometimes  f  oonded  on  that  which  is  real 
Aneedotea  are  related  of  some  distinguish- 
ed persons,  displaying  their  characters 
or  the  circumstances  of  their  lives :  storiee 
from  life,  however  striking  and  wonder- 
ful, will  seldom  impress  so  powerfully  as 
those  which  are  drawn  from  the  world 
of  spirits :  anecdotes  serve  to  amuse  men, 
to  amuse  children. 


Hov  admirably  RsplB,  the  most  popular  among 
the  French  crtdcs,irms  qualified  to  sit  in  Jndg- 
meot  apon  Homer  and  Thncydides,  Demosthenes 
and  Flato,  may  be  gathered  from  an  aneedote 
preaerved  by  Menage,  who  aflbrma  apon  his  own 
knowledge  that  Le  FeTre  and  Sanmar  ftimiahed 
ttxia  asanming  critic  with  the  Greek  passages 
which  he  had  toelte,  Raphi  hfanaelf  being  totally 
Ignorant  of  that  language.  Waetoit. 

Tliia  siorjf  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  ap- 
pears wtth  no  great  CTidence :  nor  have  I  met 
wltb  any  oonflrroation  bat  in  a  letter  of  Farqahar, 
and  he  only  relates  that  the  fVmeral  of  Dryden 
tumnltuary  and  oonfyised.  JoHNflOM. 


▲MSCDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  CHRONICLES^ 

ANNALS. 

ANECDOTE,  from  the  Greek  avue- 
SaroCj  signifies  what  is  communicated  in 
a  private  way.  MEMOIfiS,  in  French 
mSmoirety  from  the  word  memory^  signi- 
fies what  serves  to  help  the  memory. 
CHRONICLE,  in  French  <Aronique,  from 
the  Graek  xP^^^Ct  time,  signifies  an  ac- 
ooont  of  the  times.  ANNAI^  from  the 
French  onnaleBy  from  the  Latin  anmtSy 
signiftes  a  detail  of  what  passes  in  the 
year. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  nar- 
rative,  more  or  less  connected,  that  may 
aerre  as  materials  for  a  regular  history. 
Aneodoiee  consist  of  personal  or  detached 
rircumstances  of  a  public  or  private  nat- 
ure, involving  one  subject  or  more.  An- 
erdotet  may  be  either  moral  or  political, 
literary  or  biographical ;  they  may  serve 
as  characteristics  of  any  individual,  or  of 
any  particular  nation  or  age.  Memoirs 
may  include  anecdotes^  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  leading  subject  on 
which  they  treat:  memoirs  are  rather 
Miioected  than  complete;  they  are  a 
partial  narrative  respecting  an  individual, 
comprehending  matter  of  a  public  or  pri- 


vate nature;  they  serve  as  memorials  of 
what  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  lay 
the  foundation  either  for  a  history  or  a 
life. 

I  allode  to  thoie  papers  in  which  I  treat  of  the 
literature  of  the  Greelu,  carrying  down  my  his- 
tory in  a  chain  of  anecdotes  from  the  earliest 
poets  to  the  death  of  Menander.     Cuxbbbland. 

Caesar  gives  tis  nothing  hut  memoirs  of  his 

own  life.  CCLLKH. 

Ckromdes  and  annals  are  altogether 
of  a  public  nature;  and  approach  the 
nearest  to  regular  and  genuine  history. 
Ckronides  register  the  events  as  they 
pass ;  annals  digest  them  into  order,  as 
they  occur  in  the  course  of  successive 
years.  Chronicles  are  minute  as  to  the 
exact  point  of  time ;  annals  only  preserve 
a  general  order  within  the  period  of  a 
year.  Ckronides  detail  the  events  of 
small  as  well  as  large  communities,  as  of 
particular  districts  and  cities ;  annals  de- 
tail only  the  events  of  nations.  Chroni- 
cles include  domestic  incidents,  or  such 
things  as  concern  individuals;  the  word 
amuUSy  in  its  proper  sense,  relates  only  to 
such  things  as  affect  the  great  body  of 
the  public,  but  it  is  frequently  employed 
in  an  improper  sense.  Ckronides  may 
be  confined  to  simple  matter  of  fact ;  an- 
nals may  enter  into  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  events. 

His  eye  was  so  piercing  that,  as  ancient  oftrofu 
ieUs  report,  he  could  blunt  the  weapons  of  liis 
enemies  only  by  looking  at  them.  Johnsok, 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 
O  nymph !  the  tedious  annals  of  our  iSite, 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  slionld  run, 
The  dj^  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done. 

Dhtdbk. 

ANOER,  RESENTMENT,  WRATH,  IRE, 
INDIGNATION. 

ANGER  comes  from  the  Latin  angor^ 
vexation,  ango^  to  vex,  compounded  of  oii 
or  ad^  against,  and  ago^  to  act.  RESENT- 
MENT, in  French  ressentiment^  from  res- 
sentir^  is  compounded  of  re  and  sentir, 
signifying  to  feel  again,  over  and  over, 
or  for'a  contmuance.  WRATH  and  IRE 
are  derived  from  the  same  source,  name- 
ly, wratliy  in  Saxon  wrath,  and  ire,  in  Lat- 
in ira,  anger,  Greek  cptf,  contention,  all 
which  spring  from  the  Hebrew  /mtoA,  or 
eherak,  heat  or  anger.  INDIGNATION, 
in  French  indignation,  in  Latin  indignaiio, 
from  indignor,  to  think  or  feel  unworthy, 
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marks  the  strong  feeling  which  base 
conduct  or  unworthy  treatment  awakens 
in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  anyone 
who  acts  contrary  to  our  inclinations  or 
opinions  is  the  characteristic  of  all  these 
terms.  Retentment  is  less  vivid  than  an- 
ger^ and  aiiger  than  wratky  ire^  or  indig- 
nation.  Anger  is  a  sudden  sentiment  of 
displeasure;  resentment  is  a  continued 
anger;  wrath  is  a  heightened  sentiment 
of  angeTy  which  is  poetically  expressed  by 
the  word  ire.  Anger  may  be  either  a  self- 
ish or  a  disinterested  passion;  it  may 
be  provoked  by  injuries  done  to  ourselves, 
or  injustice  done  to  others :  in  this  latter 
sense  of  strong  displeasure  Ood  is  angry 
with  sinners,  and  good  men  may  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  be  angry  with  those  under 
their  control  who  act  improperly.  Re- 
sentment  is  a  brooding  sentiment  alto- 
gether arising  from  a  sense  of  personal 
injury ;  it  is  associated  with  a  dislike  of 
the  offender,  as  much  as  the  offence,  and 
is  diminished  only  by  the  infliction  of 
pain  in  return ;  in  its  rise,  progress,  and 
effects,  it  is  alike  opposed  to  the  Chris- 
tian spirit.  Wrath  and  ire  are  the  sen- 
timent of  a  superior  toward  an  inferior, 
and  when  provoked  by  personal  injuries 
discovers  itself  by  haughtiness  and  a 
vindictive  temper :  as  a  sentiment  of  dis- 
pleasure, vfrath  is  unjustifiable  between 
roan  and  man;  but  the  vrrtxth  of  God 
may  be  provoked  by  the  persevering  im- 
penitence of  sinners :  the  ire  of  a  hea- 
then god,  according  to  the  gross  views  of 
Pagans,  was  but  the  wrath  of  man  asso- 
ciated with  greater  power;  it  was  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  moral  displeas- 
ure. Indignation  is  a  sentiment  awaken- 
ed by  the  unworthy  and  atrocious  conduct 
of  others ;  as  it  is  exempt  from  personal- 
ity, it  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  tem- 
per of  a  Christian :  a  warmth  of  constitu- 
tion sometimes  gives  rise  to  sallies  of  an- 
ger; but  depravity  of  heart  breeds  resent- 
ment; unbending  pride  is  a  great  source 
of  wrath :  but  indignation  may  flow  from 
a  high  sense  of  honor  and  virtue. 

Moralists  have  defined  an{fer  to  be  a  desire  of 
revenge  for  some  injury  offered.  Steele. 

The  temperately  revengeful  hare  Icisnre  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  thereby  ei- 
ther to  smother  their  secret  resentments,  or  to 
seek  adequate  reparations  for  the  damages  they 
hare  sustained.  Stebu. 


Achillea*  foroCft,  to  Greeos  the  dlreftil  sprints 
Of  woea  oiinumber'dfUeaveiily  Goddess  sinic. 

FOPK 

The  prophet  ipoke:  when  with  a  gloomy  firown 
The  monarch  started  from  his  shining  throne ; 
Black  cboler  flll'd  his  breast  that  boil'd  with  ire^ 
And  from  his  eyebella  flaah'd  the  living  fire. 

Pope. 

It  is  sttr«ly  not  to  be  obaerred  wlihoat  indiff^ 
nation  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment: 
wretches  who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  pririlegea 
of  madmen.  Johmson. 

ANGER,  CUOLER,  BAGE,  FURY. 

ANGEll,  t;.  Apaer,  resentment.    CHOL- 
ER,  in  French  coUre,  Latin  cholera,  Greek 

SoX^oc,  comes  from  xoXij,  bile,  because 
le  overflowing  of  the  bile  is  both  tho 
cause  and  consequence  of  efioler.  RAGE, 
in  French  ragey  Latin  rabiesy  madness, 
and  rabiOy  to  rave  like  a  madman,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  ragaZy4o  tremble  or 
shake  with  a  violent  madness.  FURY, 
in  French /mw,  Latin /«ror.  comes  prob- 
ably from  feroy  to  carry  away,  because 
one  is  carried  or  hurried  away  by  the 
emotions  of  fi*ry. 

These  words  have  a  progressive  force 
in  their  signification.  Choler  expresses 
something  more  sudden  and  virulent  than 
anger ;  rage  is  a  vehement  ebullition  of 
a»iger;  and  fvry  is  an  excess  of  fv^. 
Anger  may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to  disr 
cover  itself  by  any  outward  symptoms ; 
MUr  is  discoverable  by  the  paleness  of 
the  visage;  rage  breaks  forth  into  ex- 
travagant expressions  and  violent  dis- 
tortions ;  fwy  takes  away  the  use  of 
the  understanding.  Anger  is  an  infirm- 
ity incident  to  human  nature ;  it  ought, 
however,  to  be  suppressed  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  ehxiler  is  a  malady  too  physical  to 
be  always  corrected  by  reflection:  rage 
and  ftiry  are  distempers  of  the  soul, 
which  nothing  but  religion  and  the  g^raco 
of  God  can  cure. 

The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of 
his  knowledf^  and  iMsnevolence,  was  x^^ov  icparc<, 
be  master  of  thy  anger.  Johmson. 

Must  I  give  way  to  your  rash  choler  T 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares? 

Shakspbarb. 

Oppose  not  raffs  while  raffs  is  in  its  force, 
But  give  it  way  awhile,  and  let  it  waste. 

SUAK9PBARB. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men 
give  way  among  their  servants  and  dependents. 

JOBmOR. 
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JLXGRYy  PASSIONATE,  HASTY. 

ANGRY  signifies  either  having  migtr^ 
or  prone  to  anger,  PASSIONATE  signi- 
fies prone  to  paaawn.  HASTY  signifies 
prone  to  excess  ot  haste  from  intemper- 
ate feeling. 

Amfry  denotes  either  a  particular  state 
or  a  habit  of  the  mind;  passionate  ex- 
presses a  habit  of  the  mind ;  hastinees  is 
mostly  a  temporarr  feeling.  An  anffry 
man  is  in  a  state  of  anffer;  a  passionate 
man  is  habitually  prone  to  be  passhnaie. 
The  €Bi^nf  has  less  that  is  vehement  and  ■ 
impetuous  in  it  than  the  passionate  ;  the 
houAjf  has  something  less  vehement,  but 
more  sudden  and  abrupt  in  it  than  ei- 
ther. The  aan/gry  man  is  not  always  eas- 
ily provoked,  nor  ready  to  retaliate :  but 
be  often  retains  his  anger  until  the  cause 
13  removed :  the  passionate  man  is  quick- 
ly roused,  eager  to  repay  the  offence,  and 
speedily  appeased  by  the  infliction  of 
pain  of  which  he  afterward  probably  re- 
pents: the  hasty  man  is  very  soon  of- 
fended, bat  not  ready  to  offend  in  re- 
turn ;  his  angry  sentiment  spends  itself 
in  atftgry  wopds. 

Jt  is  told  by  Prior,  In  a  panei^rric  on  the  Dake 
«f  Donot*  that  bis  servants  ased  to  pat  thom- 
selTes  in  his  way  when  he  was  an^ry,  becauae 
he  vas  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig* 
nittes  which  he  made  them  sufTer.         Jobmson. 

There  is  In  the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals 
known,  and  eontentedly  known  by  the  name  of 
patmionaU  men,  who  ima^cine  themselves  enti- 
tled by  that  distinction  to  be  provoked  on  every 
slli^t  ooeaskm.  Johnson. 

The  kinf;,who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  nnmov'd. 
With  hasty  ardor  thus  the  ehleft  reprov'd. 

Popa 

AXIMADVRB8I0K,  CRITICISM,  STRICT- 
URE, 

ANIMADVEKSIOX,  in  Latin  anwn^adr 
^ersiOy  from  iudmadmsriete^  that  is,  vtrtere 
animum  ady  signifies  to  turn  the  mind  to 
a  thing.  CRITICISM,  in  French  eritique, 
Latin  eritieuSy  GreelfffpcriKoCt  from  Kpwiity 
to  jud^  signifies  by  distinction  a  judg- 
ment in  literary  matters.  STRICTURE, 
in  Latin  striehira^  a  glance  at  anything, 
comefl  from  tirvngo^  to  touch  upon  lightly 
or  in  few  words. 

AninuuherJMm  includes  oensure  and 
reproof;  eritieism  implies  scmtiny  and 
judgment,  whether  for  or  against ;  and 
ttrieture  comprehends  a -partial  ihvesti- 

4» 


gation  mingled  with  censure.  We  anL 
madoert  on  a  person^s  opinions  by  con* 
tradicting  or  correcting  them;  we  criti- 
cise a  person's  works  by  minutely  and 
rationally  exposing  their  imperfections 
and  beauties ;  we  pass  strictures  on  pub- 
lic measures  by  descanting  on  them  cur- 
sorily, and  censuring  them  partially.  An- 
imadversions are  too  personal  to  be  im- 
partial, consequently  they  are  seldom 
just;  they  are  mostly  resorted  to  by 
those  who  want  to  build  up  one  system 
on  the  ruins  of  another :  criticism  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  honorable  de- 
partments of  literature;  a  criiic  ought 
justly  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  authors,  but  of  the  two  his  office  is 
rather  to  blame  than  to  praise;  much 
less  injury  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of 
literature  from  the  severity  than  from 
the  laxity  of  criticism :  stricturts  are 
mostly  the  vehicles  of  party  spleen; 
like  most  ephemeral  productions,  they 
are  too  superficial  to  be  entitled  to  seri- 
ous notice. 

These  things  fall  nnder  a  provhioe  yon  have 
partly  panned  already,  and  therefore  demand 
yoor  anirufuiifersion  for  the  roftulating  bo  no- 
ble an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage. 

Steba. 

Jnst  eritieiem  demands  not  only  that  every 
beauty  or  blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out  in 
its  different  degree  and  kind,  but  also  that  the 
reason  and  foundation  of  excellences  and  faults 
be  accurately  ascertained.  Waeton. 

To  the  end  of  most  of  the  plays  I  have  added 
short  strictures^  containing  a  general  censure  of 
faults  or  praise  of  excellence.  Johnson. 

AKIMAL,  BRUTEy  BEAST. 

ANIMAL,  in  French  animal^  Latin  an- 
tmaiy  from  anima,  life,  signifies  the  thing 
having  life.  BRUTE  is  in  French  brute, 
Latin  brtUus,  dull,  Qreek  PapvrriQy  Chal- 
dce  baroutf  foolishness.  BEAST,  in 
French  belCy  Latin  bestia,  changed  from 
bosiirma,  Greek  poasrifiay  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, and  jSoffiCtai,  to  feed,  signifies  proper- 
ly the  thing  that  feeds. 

Animal  is  the  generic,  brui£  and  beasi 
are  the  specific  terms.  The  animal  is  the 
thirg  that  lives  and  moves.  If  animal 
be  considered  as  thinking,  willing,  re- 
flecting, and  acting,  it  is  confined  in  its 
signification  to  the  human  species ;  if  it 
be  regarded  as  limited  in  all  the  func- 
tions which  mark  intelligence  and  will, 
if  it  be  divested  of  speech  and  reason, 
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It  belongs  to  the  brute;  if  animal  be  con- 
sidered, moreover,  as  to  its  appetitee,  in- 
dependent of  reason,  of  its  destination, 
and  consequent  dependence  on  its  men- 
tal powers,  it  descends  to  the  beast.  Man 
and  brute  are  opposed.  To  man  an  im- 
mortal soul  is  assigned ;  but  we  are  not 
authorized  by  Scripture  to  extend  this 
dignity  to  the  brutes.  **  The  brutes  that 
perish**  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  distin- 
guishing that  part  of  the  animai  creation 
from  the  superior  order  of  terrestrial  be- 
ings who  are  destined  to  exist  in  a  future 
world.  Animal^  when  applied  to  man  in- 
dividually, 18  a  terra  of  reproach ;  the  ep- 
ithets brute  and  beast  are  still  stronger 
terms  of  reproach,  the  perversion  of  the 
rational  faculty  bciug  at  all  times  more 
shocking  and  disgraceful  than  the  ab- 
sence of  it  by  nature. 

Some  woald  be  aiit  to  say,  he  is  a  eoiOnvBr; 
for  be  baa  found  that  a  republic  is  not  made  np 
of  e^err  body  of  animatSt  bat  Is  compMcd  of 
men  only,  and  not  of  borses.  Stkelb. 

As  natnre  has  fk«med  the  several  species  of 
beings,  as  it  were.  In  a  cluUn,  so  man  seems  to  be 
placed  at  the  middle  link  between  angels  and 

Whom  e*en  the  savage  beasts  had  sper'd,  thev 

kill'd. 
And  strew'd  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field. 

DaviMnr. 

TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENLIVEN, 
CHEER,  EXHILARATE. 

ANIMATE,  in  Latin  animatus,  from 
amnnta,  the  mind,  and  anvna  the  soul  or 
vital  principle,  signifies  in  the  proper 
sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the  moral  sense 
to  give  spirit.  INSPIRE,  in  French  in- 
spirer,  Latin  tfupiro,  compounded  of  in 
and  spiroy  signifies  to  breathe  life  or 
spirit  into  any  one.  ENLIVEN,  from 
en  or  in  and  liven,  has  the  same  sense. 
CHEEB,  in  French  ch^e,  Flemish  dh^ 
the  countenance,  Greek  va^Mi,  joy,  signi- 
fies the  giving  joy  or  spirit.  EXHILA- 
RATE, in  Latin  exhilaratus,  participle  of 
exhilaro,  from  Miaris,  Greek  iXapoc,  joy- 
f ul,  Hebrew  oileny  to  exult  or  leap  for  joy, 
signifies  to  make  glad. 

Ammate  and  iru^re  imply  the  com- 
munication of  the  vital  or  mental  spark ; 
enliven,  chder,  and  exhilaraUf  signify  ac- 
tions on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be  ani- 
mated in  its  physical  sense  is  simply  to 
receive  the  tot  spark  of  animal  life  in 


however  small  a  degree;  for  there  are 
animated  beings  in  the  world  possessing 
the  vital  power  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
degrees  and  forms:  to  be  animated  in 
the  moral  sense  is  to  receive  the  small- 
est portion  of  the  sentient  or  thinking 
faculty,  which  is  equally  varied  in  think- 
ing beings ;  the  term  animatum^  therefore, 
taken  absolutely,  never  conveys  the  idea 
of  receiving  any  strong  degree  of  either 
physical  or  moral  feeling.  To  inqtire, 
on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  communi- 
cation of  a  strong  moral  sentiment  or 
passion :  hence,  to  animate  with  courage 
is  a  less  forcible  expression  than  to  in- 
sfkre  with  courage :  we  likewise  speak  of 
Muptrm  with  emulation  or  a  thirst  for 
knowledge ;  not  of  anxmadng  with  emu- 
lation or  a  tiiirst  for  knowledge.  To  en- 
linen  respects  the  mind ;  cAesr  relates  to 
the  heart ;  e^Jixrate  regards  the  spirits, 
both  axdmal  and  mental ;  they  all  denote 
an  action  on  the  frame  by  the  communi- 
cation of  pleasurable  emotions :  the  mind 
is  enlivened  by  contemplating  the  scenes 
of  nature;  the  imagination  is  eniieened 
by  reading  poetry ;  the  benevolent  heart 
is  cheered  by  witnessing  the  happiness  of 
others ;  the  spirits  are  exhilarated  by  the 
convivialities  of  social  life :  conversation 
enlivens  society;  the  conversation  of  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend  cheers  the 
drooping  spirits  in  the  moments  of  trou- 
ble ;  unexpected  good  news  is  apt  to  €a»> 
hUarate  the  spirits. 

Through  subternmean  cells. 
Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way. 
Earth  animated  heaves.  Tboicsoh. 

Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she 

moves, 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  exttnguished  loves. 

Drtdbm. 

To  graoe  each  subject  with  enliveninff  wit. 

Addison. 

Every  eye  bestows  tlie  eheering  look  of  ap- 
probation upon  the  humble  man.    CpMaaaLAKa, 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  tlie  spirit.  Cowpbr. 

ANIMATION,  UFK,  VIVACnT,  SPIRIT. 

ANIMATION  and  LIFE  do  not  differ 
either  in  sense  or  application,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  more  in  familiar  use.  They  express 
either  the  particular  or  general  state  of 
tiie  mind.  VIVACITY  and  SPIRIT  ex- 
press only  the  habitual  nature  and  state 
of  the  feelings. 
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A  person  of  no  ammatum  is  diyested 
of  the  dUtinguishiug  characteristic  of  his 
nature,  which  is  mind :  a  person  of  no 
mvaeity  is  a  dull  companion ;  a  person  of 
no  ^firii  is  unfit  to  associate  with  others. 
A  person  with  animation  takes  an  interest 
in  everything :  a  vivadous  man  catches  at 
ererything  that  is  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing: a  spirited  man  enters  into  plans, 
makes  great  exertions,  and  disregards 
difficulties.  A  speaker  may  address  his 
audience  with  more  or  less  ammation,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  in  which  he 
finds  it :  a  man  of  a  vivacious  temper  dif- 
fuses his  vivacity  into  all  his  wonls  and 
actions ;  a  man  of  spirit  suits  his  meas- 
nres  to  the  exigency  of  his  circumstances. 

Tte  BrUisli  luvre  a  Upely,  animated  aspect 

Stssls. 

The  very  dead  creation  from  thy  tooeh 
Aarames  a  mimk  life. 

T00M8OM  01c  THB  Power  or  thi  Suit. 

Bis  ritacUy  is  seen  in  doing  all  the  offices  of 
IBb  with  readiness  of  spirit,  and  propriet7  in  the 
of  doing  them.  Stbklb. 


As  ftdl  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May. 

SHAKBTKAai. 

TO  A27NOUNCE,  PROCUUM,  PUBUSEL 

ANNOUKCE,  in  Latin  annuncio^  is  com- 
pounded of  an  or  ad  and  nando,  to  tell  to 
any  one  in  a  particular  manner.  PRO- 
CLAIM, in  Latin  prodamoy  is  compound- 
ed of  pro  and  damo^  to  cry  before,  or  Cry 
alood.  PUBLISH,  in  Latin  publico^  from 
publieiu  and  populus,  sigaifies  to  make 
puUie  or  known  to  the  people  at  large. 

The  characteristic  sense  of  these  words 
is  the  making  of  a  thing  known  to  num- 
bers of  individuals :  a  thing  is  announced 
in  a  formal  manner  to  many  or  few ;  it 
is  proclaimed  to  a  neighborhood,  and  pub- 
Zu&eif  to  the  world.  Weofinottneeanevent 
that  is  expected  and  just  at  hand ;  we 
proclaim  an  event  that  requires  to  be 
known  by  all  the  parties  interested ;  we 
pmblvA  what  is  supposed  likely  to  inter- 
est all  who  know  it.    Annouftcemenis  are 
made  verbally,  or  by  some  well-known 
signal ;  proclamations  are  made  verbally, 
and  accompanied  by  some  appointed  sig- 
nal; pubiications  are  ordinarily   made 
through  the  press,  or  by  oral  communi- 
cation from  one  individual  to  another. 
The  arrival  of  a  distinguished  person  is 
nmnmeed  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells; 


the  proclamation,  of  peace  by  a  herald  is 
accompanied  with  certain  ceremonies  cal- 
culated to  excite  notice ;  the  publication 
of  news  is  the  office  of  the  journalist. 

We  might  with  as  much  reason  doubt  whether 
tlie  sun  was  intended  to  enlighten  the  earth,  as 
whether  He  who  has  framed  the  human  mind  in- 
tended to  announce  righteousness  to  mankind 
as  a  law.  ItLAis. 

But  witness,  heralds  I  and  proclaim  my  vow, 
Witness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below.      Tofb. 

It  very  often  hapnens  that  none  are  more  tn- 
dostrious  in  publuikinff  the  blemishes  of  an  ex- 
traordinary repatation,  than  sach  as  lie  open  to 
the  same  censorea  in  their  own  character. 

Adpuov. 

AN8WSR,  REPLY,  REJOINDER,  RE- 
BP0N8B. 

ANSWER,  in  Saxon  andswaren  and 
varan^  Goth,  award  andwordy  (German 
aniworty  compounded  of  on,  an/,  or  antl, 
against,  or  for,  and  toorf,  a  word,  signi- 
fies a  word  used  against  or  in  return  for 
another.  REPLY  comes  from  the  French 
rqsliquer,  Latin  r^ino,  to  unfold,  signi- 
fying to  unfold  or  enlarge  upon  by  way 
of  explanation.  REJOIN  is  compounded 
of  re  and  join^  signifying  to  join  or  add 
in  return.  RESPONSE,  in  Latin  reywn- 
suSy  participle  of  reepondeoy  compounded 
of  re  and  ^wndeOy  signifies  to  declare  or 
give  a  sanction  to  in  return. 

Under  all  these  terms  is  included  the 
idea  of  using  words  in  return  for  other 
words,  or  returning  a  sound  for  a  sound. 
An  answer  is  given  to  a  question ;  a  repiy 
is  made  to  an  assertion ;  a  render  is 
made  to  a  repl^;  a  ropofiM  is  made  in 
accordance  with  the  words  of  another. 
We  answer  either  for  the  purpose  of  af^ 
firmation,  information,  or  contradiction ; 
we  always  reply^  or  rejoin^  in  order  to  ex- 
plain or  confute :  responses  are  made  by 
way  of  assent  or  confirmation.  It  is  un- 
polite  not  to  answer  when  we  are  ad- 
dressed: arguments  are  maintained  by 
the  alternate  repUes  and  r^oinders  of  two 
parties ;  but  such  arguments  seldom  tend 
to  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  soci- 
ety :  the  responses  in  tiie  Liturgy  are  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  keep  alive  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  take  a  part  in  the 
devotion. 

This,  as  it  was  directed  to  none  of  the  company 
In  partleolar,  none  thought  himself  obligcKl  U 
answer.  GouamrBt 
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He  airain  took  Mine  time  to  consider,  and  dr- 
ill/ rtpUed  "  I  do.**— "  If  you  do  Agree  witb  me/' 
reioiutd  I,  *'  in  acknowledging  the  complaint, 
tell  me  if  yon  will  concur  In  promoting  the  cure.*' 

CUMBBRLAND. 

▲II  the  people  anciently  were  allowed  to  join 
in  psalmody  and  prayers,  and  make  their  proper 

Bimoham:  EoeUaiaaMcal  AnUquUiM. 

An  answer  may  be  either  spoken  or 
written,  or  delivered  in  any  manner ;  re- 
ply and  rejmtuler  are  used  in  personal 
discourse  only :  a  retpotue  may  be  said  or 
sung,  or  delivered  in  a  formal  manner. 

He  seems 
A  melailcholy  messenger— for  when  I  aak'd 
Wliat  news  Y  his  answer  was  a  fiv-fetcb'd  sigh. 

SHAKsrsAaa. 

Lacedsemon,  always  disposed  to  control  the 
inrowing  consequence  of  her  neighbors,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  tiad  policy  of  her  late  measures,  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  folly  of  expelling  Hipplas 
on  the  forged  retpotuee  of  the  Pythia. 

CUMBBaLAMD. 

Animals  as  well  as  men  may  give  an- 
iwfrs  or  make  responsee^  though  not  re- 
pkm  or  refoinden. 

The  blackbird  whistles  fh>ro  the  thorny  brake, 
The  mellow  bullfinch  ofietcere  from  the  grove. 

Thoiobom. 

Loose  fly  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane, 
RetpouHmt  to  the  distant  neigh  be  nel^s. 

COWPIB. 

ANSWERABLE,  RESPONSIBLE,  AC- 
COUNTABLE, AMENABLE. 

.  ANSWERABLE,  from  anxwer,  signifies 
ready  or  able  to  oMwer  for.  RESPON- 
SIBLE, from  respondeo^  to  answer ^  has  a 
similar  meaning  in  its  original  sense. 
ACCOUNTABLE,  from  account,  signifies 
Able  or  ready  to  give  an  €tecoufU.  AMEN- 
ABLE, from  the  French  amener,  to  lead, 
dignifies  liable  to  be  led  or  bound. 

Between  answerable  and  responsihle 
there  is  a  close  alliance  in  the  sense,  but 
some  difference  in  the  application.  A 
person  is  answerable  generally  in  respect 
to  what  he  undertakes  to  pay  or  take 
charge  of;  he  is  answerable  for  his  own 
debts,  or  for  the  debts  of  others,  to  which 
he  has  made  himself  liable ;  ho  may  also 
be  answerable  for  things  left  in  his  charge : 
responsible  is  applied  to  higher  matters  of 
trust  or  duty ;  as  an  officer  is  responsibU 
for  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  are  un- 
der him  ;  so  to  hold  a  responsible  situation 
under  government ;  and  in  an  extended 


sense,  to  be  morally  responsible,  that  is, 
responsible  to  society  as  a  moral  agent. 

He  replied  that  he  would  give  orders  for  guards 
to  attend  us  who  should  be  anawerabU  for  ev- 
erything. Bbtdoke. 

It  was  Lord  SackvUle's  Ikte  to  act  for  several 
years  in  a  responsible  oflBce  daring  an  unpopn- 
lar  and  unprosperoits  war. 


Answerable  and  responsibU  convey  the 
idea  of  a  pledge  given  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act,  or  the  fulfilment  of 
some  engagement,  a  breach  of  which  sub- 
jects the  defaulter  to  loss,  punishment,  or 
disgrace :  aeoouniabU  implies  sunply  giv- 
ing an  account  or  explanation  of  one^s 
proceedings.  The  two  former  have  re- 
spect to  the  obligations  of  others  as  well 
as  our  own,  but  the  latter  respects  prop- 
erly one*s  own  obligations  only:  the  ae* 
muniability  results  from  the  relation  of 
the  parties ;  a  person  is  aceountable  to  his 
employer  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  any  business  intrusted  to  him ; 
a  child  is  accountable  to  his  parents  for 
all  his  actions  while  he  is  under  their 
control ;  and  we  are  all  accountable  to  tho 
Great  Judge  of  all.  To  be  amenable  is  to 
be  accountable  as  far  as  laws  and  regula- 
tions bind  a  person ;  one  is  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  society,  or  he  is  amenable  to 
the  rules  of  the  house  in  which  he  is  only 
an  inmate. 

By  oar  ancient  laws,  whoever  harbored  any 
stranger  for  more  than  two  nights  was  answer- 
able to  the  public  for  any  offence  that  such  bis 
inmate  might  commit.  Blackbtomb. 

As  a  person's  responsibility  bears  respect  to 
his  reason,  so  do  hnman  punishments  bear  re- 
spect to  his  reaponsibilitif :  intents  and  boys 
are  chastised  by  the  hand  of  the  parent  or  the 
master;  rational  adults  are  amenable  to  the 

laws.  CCHBKRULNIX 

We  know  that  we  are  the  snhjects  of  a  Su- 
preme Righteous  Governor,  to  whom  we  are  ae- 
countable  for  our  condnct.  Blaib. 

ANTECEDENT,  PRECEDING,  FOREGO- 
ING, PREVIOUS,  ANTERIOR,  PRIOR, 
FORMER. 

ANTECEDENT,  in  Latin  anteeedens, 
that  is,  ante  and  cedens,  going  before. 
PRECEDING,  in  Latin  precedens,  going 
before.  FOREGOING,  literally  going  be- 
fore. PREVIOUS,  in  Latin  presvius,  that 
is,  pra  and  t*ta,  making  e  way  before. 
ANTERIOR,  the  comparative  of  the  Lat- 
in ante,  before.    PRIOR,  in  Latin  prior', 
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oompanitiye  of  prtmtu^  first.    FORMEB, 
in  English  the  comparative  of  first 

^Hieixdent^  preceding^  foregoing^  prtvi- 
ouSy  are  employed  for  what  goes  or  hap- 
.pens  before :  anterior^  P^^^t  former^  for 
what  is,  or  exists  hefore.  Antecedeni 
marits  priority  of  order,  place,  and  posi- 
tion, with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that 
it  denotes  the  relation  of  influence,  de> 
pendence,  and  connection  established  be- 
tween two  objects :  thus,  in  logic  the 
premises  are  called  the  antecedent^  and 
the  condusion  the  consequent ;  in  theol- 
ogy or  politics,  the  anieeedent  is  any  de- 
cree or  resolution  which  influences  anoth- 
er decree  or  action ;  in  mathematics,  it 
is  that  term  from  which  any  induction 
can  be  drawn  to  another;  in  grammar, 
the  tmteeederd  is  that  which  requires  a 
particular  regimen  from  its  subsequent. 
Afdeeedeni  and  preceding  both  denote  pri- 
ority of  time,  or  the  order  of  events ;  but 
the  former  in  a  more  vague  and  indeter- 
minate manner  than  the  latter.  A  pre- 
ceding event  is  that  which  happens  im- 
mediately before  the  one  of  which  we  are 
speaking;  whereas  antecedent  may  have 
events  or  circumstances  intervening.  An 
anieeedent  proposition  may  be  separated 
from  its  consequent  by  other  proposi- 
tions; but  a  preceding  proposition  is 
closely  followed  by  another.  In  this 
sense  antecedent  is  opposed  to  posterior; 
preceding  to  tuceeeding. 

The  aeventeen  centaries  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  ere  antecedent  to  the  eighteenth,  or  the 
one  we  IIto'  in ;  bat  it  b  the  seventeenth  only 
which  we  call  the  prteeding  one.        Tbuslbb. 

Preceding  respects  simply  the  succes- 
sion of  times  and  things ;  but  previous 
denotes  the  succession  of  actions  and 
events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  their 
connection  with  and  influence  upon  each 
other :  we  speak  of  the  preceding  day,  or 
tiie  preceding  chapter,  merely  as  the  day 
or  chapter  that  goes  before;  but  when 
we  speak  of  a  previous  engagement  or  a 
preeioue  inquiry,  it  supposes  an  engage- 
ment preparatory  to  something  that  is 
to  follow :  previous  is  opposed  to  subse- 
quent: foregoing  is  employed  to  mark 
the  order  of  things  narrated  or  state'^ ; 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  foregoing  stave- 
meet,  the  foregoing  objections,  or  the 
foregoing  calculation,  etc. :  forrgoing  is 
opposed  to  following. 


Little  attentkm  was  paM  to  Htenmre  by  tlie 
Romans  In  the  early  and  more  martial  ages.  I 
read  of  no  collection  of  books  antecedent  to  those 
made  by  Emilias  Taulus  and  Lucnllns. 

Letters  from  Rome,  dated  the  18th  Instant, 
say  that  on  the  preceaitiff  Sunday  his  Holiness 
was  carried  in  an  open  ctiair  from  St.  Peter's  to 
St.  Mary's.  Stbsu. 

A  boding  silence  reigns 
Dead  throngh  the  dun  expanse,  save  the  dull 

sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm. 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.  Tbomsoh. 

Consistently  with  tlie  foregoing  principles,  we 
may  define  original  and  native  poetry  to  In  the 
language  of  the  Tiolent  passions,  expressed  in  ez^ 
act  measures.  Sia  W.  Jokes, 

Anterior^  prior ^  and /ornwr,  have  all  a 
relative  sense,  and  are  used  for  things 
that  are  more  before  than  others :  ante- 
rior is  a  technical  term  to  denote  for- 
wardness in  place  or  time,  but  more  com- 
monly the  former,  as  in  anatomy;  the 
anterior  or  fore  part  of  the  skull,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  posterior  part;  so 
likewise  the  anterior  or  fore  front  of  a 
building,  in  opposition  to  the  back  front: 
prior  is  used  in  the  sense  of  previous 
when  speaking  comparatively  of  two  or 
more  things,  when  it  implies  anticipation ; 
a  prior  claim  invalidates  the  one  that  is 
set  up ;  a  prior  engagement  prevents  the 
forming  of  any  other  that  is  proposed : 
former  is  employed  either  with  regard  to 
times,  as  fomver  times,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  later  periods,  or  with  regard  to 
propositions,  when  the  former  or  first 
thing  mentioned  is  opposed  to  the  latter 
or  last  mentioned. 

If  that  be  the  anterior  or  upper  part  wherein 
tlie  senses  are  placed,  and  that  the  posterior  or 
lower  part  is  that  which  is  opposite  thereunto, 
there  Is  no  inferior  or  lower  pert  in  this  animal ; 
for  the  senses  being  placed  at  both  extremes 
makes  both  ends  anterior,  which  is  impossible. 

Browne:  Vulgar £rroi'». 

Some  accounts  make  Thamyris  the  eighth  e|iic 
poet  prior  to  Homer,  an  authority  to  which  no 
credit  seems  dne.  Cumuelahi). 

Former  follies  pass  away  and  are  forgotten. 
Those  which  are  present  strike  observation  and 
sluuiwn  censure.  Blais. 

TO  APOT/OQIZE,  DEFEND,  JUSTIFY,  EX- 
CULPATE, EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 

APOLOGIZE,  from  the  Greek  airo- 
Xoyca,  and  aToXoy€Ofiat,  compounded  of 
airo,  from  or  away,  and  Xcyw,  to  speak, 
signifies  to  do  away  by  speaking.    DE- 
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FEND,  in  French  difendre^  Latin  defamut^ 
participle  of  defendoy  is  compounded  of 
de  and  fendo^  Bignifjing  to  keep  or  ward 
oflt  JUSTIFY,  in  French  jitstijier,  Lat- 
in jtuUJioOt  is  compounded  of  justm  and 
facio^  signifying  to  do  justice,  or  to  put 
right.  EXCULPATE,  in  Latin  exoiZ/xx^itf, 
participle  of  exeulpo,  compounded  of  ex 
and  eiupa^  signifies  to  get  out  of  a  fault 
EXCUSE,  in  French  exnuer,  Latin  exai- 
M>,  componnded  of  ex  and  mum,  signifies 
to  get  out  of  any  cause  or  affair.  PLE  AD, 
in  French  plodder^  may  either  come  from 
placUum  or  placendum^  or  be  contracted 
from  appeUaium, 

There  is  always  some  imperfection  sup- 
posed or  real  which  gives  rise  to  an  apoU 
ogy;  with  regard  to  persons  it  presup- 
poses a  consciousness  of  impropriety,  if 
not  of  guilt ;  we  apologize  for  an  error  by 
ackuowledging  ourselves  guilty  of  it:  a 
defence  presupposes  a  consciousness  of 
innocence  more  or  less ;  we  defend  our- 
selves against  a  charge  by  proving  its 
fallacy :  a  juttification  is  founded  on  the 
conviction  not  only  of  entire  innocence, 
but  of  strict  propriety;  we  juMtify  our 
conduct  against  any  imputation  by  prov- 
ing that  it  was  blameless:  exculpation 
rests  on  the  conviction  of  innocence  with 
regard  to  the  fact ;  we  exculpate  ourselves 
from  all  blame  by  proving  that  we  took 
no  part  in  the  transaction:  exaue  and 
plea  are  not  grounded  on  any  idea  of  in- 
nocence ;  they  are  rather  appeals  for  fa- 
vor resting  on  some  collateral  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  extenuate ;  a  plea 
is  frequently  an  idle  or  unfounded  excuecy 
a  frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  displeasure ; 
we  excuse  ourselves  for  a  neglect  by  al- 
leging indisposition;  we  pl^d  for  for- 
giveness by  solicitation  and  entreaty. 

An  apciogy  mostly  respects  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  with  regard  to  each 
other  as  equals;  it  is  a  voluntary  act, 
springing  out  of  a  regard  to  decorum,  or 
the  good  opinion  of  others.  To  avoid 
misunderstandings  it  is  necessary  to  apol- 
ogize for  any  omission  that  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  neglect.  A  defence  respects 
matters  of  higher  importance ;  the  viola- 
tion of  laws  or  public  morals;  judicial 
questions  decided  in  a  court,  or  matters 
of  opinion  which  are  offered  to  the  decis- 
ion of  the  public :  no  one  defends  himself 
but  he  whose  conduct  or  opinions  are 


called  in  question.  A:  judifieaiion  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  moral  cases  in  common 
life,  whether  of  a  serious  nature  or  other- 
wise :  it  is  the  act  of  individuals  toward 
each  other  according  to  their  different 
stations :  no  one  can  demand  a  justifiea' 
tion  from  another  without  a  sufficient  au- 
thority, and  no  one  will  attempt  to  jtttti' 
fy  himself  to  another  whose  authority  he 
does  not  acknowledge :  men/iwte[/^y  them- 
selves either  on  principles  of  honor,  or 
from  the  less  creditable  motive  of  conr 
oealing  their  imperfections  from  the  ob- 
servation and  censure  of  others.  An  <x- 
cvJpaiion  is  the  act  of  an  inferior ;  it  re- 
spects the  violations  of  duty  toward  the 
superior ;  it  is  dictated  by  necessity,  and 
seldom  the  offspring  of  any  higher  mo- 
tive than  the  desire  to  screen  one^s  self 
from  punishment:  excvJipaiym  regards 
offences  only  of  commission;  excuM  is 
employed  for  those  of  omission  as  well 
as  commission :  we  excuw  ourselves  often- 
er  for  what  we  have  not  done,  than  for 
what  we  have  done :  it  is  the  act  of  per- 
sons in  all  stations,  and  arises  from  vari- 
ous motives,  dishonorable  or  otherwise : 
a  person  may  often  have  substantial  rea- 
sons to  excuse  himself  from  doing  a  thing, 
or  for  not  having  done  it ;  an  excme  may 
likewise  sometimes  be  the  refuge  of  idle- 
ness and  selfishness,  ^o  plead  is  proper- 
ly a  judicial  act,  and  extended  in  its  sense 
to  the  ordinary  oonoeros  of  life;  it  is 
mostly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
rather  than  ourselves. 

Excme  and  plea^  which  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  an  unfavorable  s^se,  are  to 
apology^  defence^  and  exculpation  as  the 
means  to  an  end:  an  apology  is  lame 
when,  instead  of  an  honest  confession  of 
an  unintentional  error,  an  idle  attempt 
is  made  at  juttijication :  a  defence  is  poor 
when  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  to  in- 
validate the  charge :  a  juUifieaiion  is  nu- 
gatory when  it  applies  to  conduct  alto- 
gether wrong:  an  excuee  or  a  plea  is 
frivolous  or  idle,  which  turns  upon  some 
falsehood,  misrepresentation,  or  irrele 
vant  point 

Bat  for  this  practice  (detrafctton),  however  rile, 
Bome  have  dared  to  apologiMt  by  oontending 
that  the  report  by  which  they  injured  an  absent 
character  was  true.  hawkeswobth. 

Attacked  by  ffreat  injuries,  the  man  of  mild  and 
gentle  spirit  will  feel  what  human  nature  ImIs, 
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wmd  vill  d4fmd  and  resent  m  his  dnty  aUows 
bim.  Blaib. 

Whaterer  prirate  views  and  passions  pleady 
Ko  canae  can  jtuMfy  so  blade  a  deed. 

TBomoH. 

A  good  chfld  will  not  seek  to  eaoculpaie  her* 
self  ai  tbe  expense  of  tbe  moat  revered  cbarao- 
ters.  RxcHAMDeoR. 

Tbe  strength  of  the  passions  will  nerer  be  ac- 
cepted aa  an  «nn<M  for  complying  with  them. 

Spbctatob. 

Poveity  on  Uiis  occasion  pUads  her  canse  very 
noCaMy,  and  represents  to  her  old  landlord  that 
ataoald  she  be  driren  ooft  of  the  country,  all  their 
Indea,  arta,  and  sdencos  would  be  driven  oat  with 
her.  Addisow. 

APPAREL,  ATTIREy  ARRAY. 

AFPASEL,  in  French  eqjpareii,  like  the 
word  eqjparatuH,  oomeB  from  the  Latin  <^ 
par^hts  or  adpar<Uv%^  signifying  the  thing 
fitted  or  adapted  for  another.  ATTIRE, 
compounded  ot  at  or  ad  and  tire^  in 
French  ftrvr,  Latin  irahOy  to  draw,  signi- 
fies the  thing  drawn  or  put  on.  ARIQ.T 
is  oompoimded  of  or  or  ocf  and  ray  or 
row,  signifying  the  state  of  being  in  a 
row,  or  being  in  order. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  dress 
or  exterior  decoration.  Appard  is  the 
dress  of  erery  one ;  ativre  is  the  dress  of 
the  great ;  array  is  the  dress  of  particu- 
lar persons  on  particular  occasions  :  it  is 
the  first  object  of  every  man  to  provide 
himself  with  n^Dporet  suitable  to  his  sta- 
tion ;  but  the  desire  of  shining  forth  in 
gaudy  aUirt  is  the  property  of  little 
minds:  on  festivals  and  solemn  occa- 
noDS  it  may  be  proper  for  those  who  are 
to  be  conspicuous  to  set  themselves  out 
with  a  oomely  array,  Appard  and  attire 
respect  the  quality  and  fashion  of  the 
thing ;  but  array  has  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  things  with  their  neatness 
and  decorum :  appard  may  be  costly  or 
mean ;  aUire  may  be  gay  or  shabby ;  but 
array  will  never  be  otherwise  than  neat 
oreomeiy. 

It  is  much,  that  this  depraved  cnstora  of  paint- 
icif  the  flHoe  should  so  long  escape  the  penal  laws, 
both  of  the  church  and  state,  which  have  been 
very  severe  against  luznry  in  appard, 

Bacov. 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiir  with  golden  wire, 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire. 

Dkiubh. 

SAe  seem*d  a  virgin  of  tbe  Spartan  blood. 

With  sucli  arraif  Harpalyoe  bestrode 

Her  TbnKian  coarser.  Detdbv. 


APPARENT,  VISIBI4E,  CLEAR,  PLAIN, 
OBVIOUS,  EVIDENT,  MANIFEST. 

APPARENT,  in  Latin  ajDporms,  parti- 
ciple of  €q:^reOj  to  appear,  signifies  tbe 
quality  of  appearing.  VISIBLJB,  in  Latin 
vitibiliSj  from  vinM,  participle  of  video^ 
to  see,  signifies  capable  of  being  seen. 
CLEAR,  in  French  ^atr,  German,  Swed- 
ish, etc.,  kloTy  Latin  darusy  Greek  yXav- 
poc,  comes  from  vXav^aw,  to  shine. 
PLAIN,  in  Latin  planua,  even,  signifies 
what  is  so  smooth  and  unencumbered 
that  it  can  be  seen.  OBYIOUS,  in  Latm 
obvhUy  compounded  of  ob  and  viay  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  lying  in  one*s  way,  or 
before  one's  eyes.  EVIDENT,  in  French 
itnderUy  Latin  evidenSy  from  vtdeOy  Greek 
eidwy  Hebrew  idoy  to  know,  signifies  as 
good  as  certain  or  known.  MANIFEST, 
in  French  mamifaUy  Latin  vnamifetlbu^ 
compounded  of  manvMy  the  hand,  and  /es- 
tWy  participle  of  fendoy  to  fall  in,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  being  so  near  that  it 
can  be  laid  hold  of  by  £e  hand. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  vari- 
ous degrees  in  £e  capability  of  seeing ; 
but  vmbU  is  the  only  one  used  purely  in 
a  physical  sense ;  apparenty  deary  plaafiy 
and  obviauty  are  used  physically  and  mor- 
ally; evident  and  man^fmt  solely  in  a 
moral  acceptation.  That  which  is  sim- 
ply an  object  of  sight  is  visible;  that 
which  presents  itself  to  our  view  in  any 
form,  real  or  otherwise,  is  apparent :  the 
stars  themselves  are  meible  to  us;  but 
their  size  is  apparent. 

The  perception  intellective  often  corrects  the 
report  of  phantasy,  as  in  the  apparent  bigness 
of  the  sun,  and  the  apparent  crookedness  of  the 
stair  in  air  and  water.  Halb. 

The  viaible  and  present  are  for  brutes : 

A  slender  portion  and  a  narrow  bound.    Tomo. 

Vidble  is  applied  to  that  which  merely 
admits  of  being  seen ;  apparent  and  the 
other  terms  denote  not  only  what  is  to 
be  seen,  but  what  is  easily  to  be  seen : 
they  are  all  applied  as  epithets  to  objects 
of  mental  discernment ;  what  is  apparent 
strikes  the  view ;  what  is  dear  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  its  parts  and  in  its  proper  col- 
ors :  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  ob- 
scure :  what  is  plain  is  seen  by  a  plain 
understanding ;  it  requires  no  deep  reflec- 
tion nor  severe  study ;  it  is  opposed  to 
what  is  intricate:  what  is  cimoui  pre* 
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sents  iUelf  readily  to  the  mind  of  every 
one ;  it  is  seen  at  the  first  glance,  and  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  abstruse :  what 
is  evident  is  seen  forcibly,  and  leaves  no 
hesitation  on  the  mind ;  it  is  opposed  to 
that  which  is  dubious:  manifeH  is  a 
greater  degree  of  the  evident;  it  strikes 
on  the  understanding  and  forces  convic- 
tion ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  dark. 
A  thing  i9  apparent  upon  the  face  of  it : 
a  case  is  dear ;  it  is  decided  on  immedi- 
ately :  a  truth  is  flain  ;  it  is  involved  in 
no  perplexity ;  it  is  not  multifarious  in 
its  bearings :  a  falsehood  is  plain;  it  ad- 
mits of  no  question :  a  reason  is  obvious  ; 
it  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case :  a 
proof  is  evident ;« it  requires  no  discus- 
sion, there  is  nothing  in  it  that  clashes  or 
contradicts ;  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
person  is  evident  when  everything  serves 
to  strengthen  the  conclusion:  a  contra- 
diction or  absurdity  is  maftifeet  which  is 
felt  by  all  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived. 

The  biuineas  men  are  chiefly  eonTemnt  In  does 
not  only  give  n  certain  cast  or  turn  to  their  minds, 
but  is  very  apparent  in  their  oatward  behavior. 

BUDGELL. 

It  is  plain  that  our  skill  in  literature  is  owing 
to  the  knoirledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  that 
they  are  still  preserved  among  us  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  a  religious  regard.  Bkrkjelet. 

We  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account  how  thun- 
der and  lightning  are  produced.  Tjemplb. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  we  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  inclination. 

Grovb. 

It  is  evident  that  &me,  considered  merely  as 
the  immortality  of  a  name,  is  not  leas  likely  to  be 
the  reward  of  bad  actions  than  of  good. 

JOmcsoN. 

Among  the  many  inconsistencies  which  folly 
produces  in  the  human  mind,  there  has  often 
been  observed  a  mnnifeet  and  striking  contrari- 
ety betwieen  the  life  of  an  author  and  his  writ- 
ings. JOHNBOH. 

APPEARANCK,  AIR,  ASPECT. 

APPEARANCE  signifies  the  thing  that 
appeax9  or  the  manner  of  appearing. 
AIR,  V.  Air^  manner.  ASPECT,  in  Latin 
aepeduSy  from  aepicio^  to  look  upon,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  that  is  looked  upon  or 
seen. 

Appearance  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms.  The  whole  external  form, 
figure,  or  colors,  whatever  is  visible  to  the 
eye,  is  its  appearance :  air  is  a  particular 
appearance  of  any  object  as  far  as  it  is 
indicative  of  its  quality  or  condition ;  an 


air  of  wretchedness  or  poverty :  atpect  is 
the  partial  €^fpearance  of  a  body  as  it 
presents  one  of  its  sides  to  view;  a 
gloomy  or  cheerful  aspect.  It  is  not  safe 
to  judge  of  either  persons  or  things  alto- 
gether by  appearances:  the  appearance 
and  reality  are  often  at  variance :  the  e^ 
pearanee  of  the  sun  is  that  of  a  moving 
body,  but  astronomers  assert  that  it  has 
no  motion  round  the  earth:  there  are 
particular  towns,  habitations,  or  rooms 
which  have  always  an  air  of  comfort,  or 
the  contrary :  this  is  a  sort  of  eqopearanee 
the  most  to  be  relied  on :  politicians  of  a 
certain  stamp  are  always  busy  in  judging 
for  the  future- from  the  (tsped  of  affairs ; 
but  their  predictions,  like  those  of  as- 
trologers  who  judge  from  the  oapsef  of 
the  heavens,  frequently  tuni  out  to  the 
discredit  of  the  prophet 

The  hero  answers  with  tlie  respect  due  to  the 
beautiful  appearance  she  made.  Steele. 

Some  who  had  the  most  assuming  air  went 
directly  of  themselves  to  error  wfthont  expect- 
ing a  conductor.  Vakkklu 

Her  motions  were  steady  and  eomposed,  and 
her  aepsat  seridos  bat  cbeerftil ;  her  name  was 
Patience.  ADOiaoK. 

APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIET, 
STILL. 

APPEASE,  V.  7b  aUeof.  CALM,  in 
French  eabner^  from  ahmts,  bright,  signi- 
fles  to  make  bright  PACIFY,  in  Latin 
padfico^  compounded  of  pax  and  fado^ 
signifies  to  make  peace  or  peaceable. 
QUIET,  in  French  quiet,  Latin  q^*ietus, 
from  ^tes,  rest,  signifies  to  put  to  rest. 
STILL  signifies  to  make  sstiU. 

To  appease  is  to  remove  great  agita- 
tion ;  to  calm  is  to  bring  into  a  tranquil 
state.  The  wind  is  appeased;  the  sea  is 
calmed.  With  regard  to  persons,  if  is 
necessary  to  appease  those  who  are  in 
transports  of  poission,  and  to  calm  those 
who  are  in  trouble,  anxiety,  or.  apprehen- 
sion. Appease  respects  matters  of  force 
or  violence,  calm  those  of  inquietude  and 
distress :  one  is  appeased  by  a  submissive 
behavior,  and  edCrned  by  the  removal  of 
danger.  Pacify  corresponds  to  appease, 
and  quiet  to  cabn :  in  sense  they  arc  the 
same,  but  in  application  they  differ ;  ap- 
pease mu^  calm  are  used  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  importance ;  pacify  and  quiet 
to  those  of  a  more  familiar  nature :  the 
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measy  humors  of  a  child  are  pacified,  or 
ita  groundless  fears  are  quieted.  Still  is 
a  loftier  expression  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer terms ;  serving  mostly  for  the  grave 
or  poetic  style :  it  la  an  onomatopoeia  for 
restraining  or  putting  to  silence  that  which 
is  noisy  and  boisterous. 

A  lofty  city  toy  my  hsnd  is  imis'd, 
PygmkUon  punish' d,  and  my  lord  app«a»ed. 

DSTDSN. 

AH  powerful  hannonyf  that  can  assnafce 
And  ealm  the  sorrows -of  the  frensled  wretch. 

Majish. 
My  breath  caa  HiU  the  winds, 
Unclond  the  san,  charm  down  the  swelling  sea, 
And  stop  the  floods  of  heaven.  BKACMoirr. 

APPUiUSB,  ACCI.AMATION. 

APPLAUSE,  from  the  Latin  applaudo, 
signifies  literally  to  clap  or  stamp  the  feet 
to  a  thing.  ACCLAMATION,  from  oec^ 
mo,  signifies  a  crying  ont  to  a  thing. 

These  terms  express  a  public  demon- 
stration ;  the  former  by  means  of  a  noise 
with  the  hands  or  feet;  the  latter  by 
means  of  shouts  and  cries :  the  former 
being  employed  as  a  testimony  of  appro- 
bation ;  the  latter  as  a  sanction,  or  an  in- 
dication of  respect.  An  actor  looks  for 
applause;  a  speaker  looks  for  aoeUxmn- 
Hon,  What  a  man  does  calls  forth  <n>- 
plmae,  but  the  person  himself  is  mostly 
received  with  aedamaiums.  At  the  hust- 
ings popular  speeches  meet  with  applamey 
and  favorite  members  are  greeted  with 
loud  aedamaiions, 

Amidst  the  load  applawiet  of  the  shore, 
Gyas  oatstriitp'd  the  rest  and  sprang  before. 

DavnEN. 

When  this  flinstrioofl  person  (the  Duke  of 
ttaritro')  toochcd  on  the  shore,  ho  was  received 
by  tlae  aeelamatiiotit  of  the  people.        Stbbus. 

TO  APPOINT,  ORDER,  PRBSCRIBEy  OR- 
DAIN. 

APPOINT,  9.  To  allot.  ORDER,  in 
French  ordre^  Latin  ordino^  to  arrange, 
dispose,  ordo^  order,  Greek  opxoCj  a  row 
of  trees,  which  is  the  symbol  of  order. 
PRESCRIBE,  in  Latin  preseribo,  com- 
pounded of  pr<By  before,  and  scribe^  to 
write,  signifies  to  draw  a  line  for  a  per- 
son.   ORDAIN  is  a  variation  of  order. 

To  <yapoint  is  either  the  act  of  an  equal 
or  superior:  we  appoint  a  meeting  with 
any  one  at  a  given  time  and  place;  a 
king  t^jpoinig  his  ministers.  To  order  is 
the  act  of  one  invested  with  a  partial  au- 


thority :  a  customer  orders  a  commodity 
from  his  tradesman :  a  master  gives  his 
orders  to  his  servant.  To  prescribe  is  the 
act  of  one  who  is  superior  by  virtue  of 
his  knowledge :  a  physician  prescribes  to 
his  patient  To  ordain  is  an  act  emana- 
ting from  the  highest  authority :  kings 
and  councils  ordain  ;  but  their  ordiinanee* 
must  be  conformable  to  what  is  ordained 
by  the  "Divine  Being.  Appoiwtments  are 
made  for  the  convenience  of  individuals 
or  communities ;  but  they  may  be  altered 
or  annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Orders  are  dictated  by 
the  superior  only,  but  they  presuppose  a 
discretionary  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  whom  they  are  given. 
PreKriptions  are  binding  on  none  but 
such  as  voluntarily  admit  their  authority; 
but  ordmanee»  leave  no  choioe  to  those 
on  whom  they  are  imposed  to  accept  or 
reject  them :  the  ordinances  of  man  are 
not  less  binding  than  those  of  Grod,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  expressly  contradict 
the  divine  law. 

Appointments  are  kept,  orders  execut- 
ed or  obeyed,  prescripHons  followed,  or- 
dinances submitted  to.  It  is  a  point  of 
politeness  or  honor,  if  not  of  direct  mor- 
al obligation,  to  keep  the  appointment* 
which  we  have  made.  Interest  will  lead 
men  to  execute  the  orders  which  they  re- 
ceive in  the  course  of  business:  duty 
obliges  them  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
superiors.  It  is  a  nice  matter  \jo prescribe 
to  another  without  hurting  his  pride ;  this 
principle  leads  men  often  to  regard  the 
counsels  of  their  best  friends  as  preserip- 
Oons:  with  children  it  is  an  unquestion- 
able duty  to  follow  the  prescriptions  of 
those  whose  age,  station,  or  experience 
authorize  them  to  prescribe.  God  has  or- 
dained all  things  for  our  good ;  it  rests 
with  ourselves  to  submit  to  his  ordi- 
nances and  be  happy. 

Majestic  months 
Set  out  with  him  to  their  appointed  race. 

Dktden. 

The  whole  coarse  of  things  is  so  ordered  that 
we  neither  by  an  irregolar  and  precipitate  edu- 
cation become  men  too  soon,  nor  hy  a  fond  and 
trifling  indnlgenco  be  suffered  to  continue  chil- 
dren forever.  Blaik. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health, 
has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his 
reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particu- 
larly dissuades  him  trova.  Icnotty  and  subtle  db' 
quisitions.  Adoibok 
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It  WM  perbAps  ordainsd  by  Providence  to 

hinder  us  from  tyrannizing  over  one  another, 
that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importance 
as  to  cause  by  his  retirement  or  death  any  chasm 
In  the  world.  Jobiiiok. 

TO  APPRAISE,  OR  APPRECIATE;  ESTl- 
MATE;  ESTEEM. 

APPRAISE,  APPRECIATE,  from  op- 
precio  and  apprteiahu^  participle  of  ap- 
predOy  compounded  of  (^  or  oa  and  pr^ 
txam^  a  price,  signifies  to  set  a  price  or 
value  on  a  thing.  ESTIMATE  comes 
from  e»^tmafiM,  participle  of  eiixmo^  to 
value.  To  ESTEEM  is  a  variation  of  e»- 
iimate, 

Appraim  and  appreciate  are  used  in 
precisely  the  same  sense,  for  setting  a 
value  on  anything  according  to  relative 
circumstances;  but  the  one  is  used  in 
the  proper,  and  the  other  in  the  figura- 
tive sense:  a  sworn  appraiaer  tgjpraisea 
goods  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
articles,  and  their  salable  property ;  the 
characters  of  men  are  apprecuiUdd  by  oth- 
ers when  their  good  and  bad  qualities  are 
justly  put  in  a  balance. 

The  things  are  not  sold,  they  are  only  appraised. 

Blackstomb. 

To  the  finishing  of  his  course,  let  every  one  di- 
rect his  eye:  and  let  him  now  appreciate  life 
according;  to  the  value  it  will  be  found  to  have 
when  summed  up  at  the  close.  Blaib. 

To  estimate  a  thing  is  to  get  the  sum 
of  its  value  by  calculation ;  to  esteem  any- 
thing is  to  judge  its  actual  and  intrinsic 
value.  EstmuOe  is  used  either  in  a  prop- 
er or  a  figurative  acceptation ;  esteem  only 
in  a  moral  sense :  the  expense  of  an  un- 
dertaking, losses  by  fire,  gains  by  trade, 
are  estimated  at  a  certain  sum ;  the  esti- 
mate may  be  too  high  or  too  low:  the 
moral  worth  of  men  is  often  estimated 
above  or  below  the  reality,  according  to 
the  particular  bias  of  the  estimator;  but 
there  are  individuals  of  such  an  unques- 
tionable worth  that  they  need  only  to  be 
known  in  order  to  be  esteemed. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  Greeks,  how 
highly  soever  it  may  have  been  entimaied  in  an- 
cient times,  was  in  proportion  to  the  low  condi- 
tion of  their  marine.  Robertson. 

If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  eateemed  only  as  he 
uses  his  parts  in  contending  for  justice,  and  were 
immediately  despicable  when  he  appeared  in  a 
eause  which  he  could  not  but  know  was  an  un- 
just one,  how  honorable  would  his  character  be  I 

Steblb. 


TO  APPREHEND,  COXCEIVB^  SUPPOSE, 
IMAGINE. 

To  APPREHEND,  from  the  Latin  ad 
and  prehendOf  signifies  to  take  into  the 
mind.  GONOEIvE,  from  the  Latin  con 
and  ee^iioy  to  take  together,  that  is,  to 
put  together  in  the  mind.  SUPPOSE, 
from  the  Latin  n^t^pono,  to  put  one  thing 
in  the  place  of  another.  IMAGINE,  from 
imoffOy  to  have  an  image  or  figure  of  any- 
thing in  the  mind. 

To  cqpprekend  is  simply  to  take  an  idea 
into  the  mind ;  thus  we  may  apprehend 
any  object  that  we  hear  or  see :  to  can- 
ceive  is  to  form  an  idea  in  the  mind,  as  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  doing  anytiiing,  to 
conceive  a  design. 

Brutes  and  men  have  their  sensorlola,  or  little 
sensoriums,  by  which  tbey  apprehend  the  pres- 
ence, and  perceive  the  actions,  of  a  few  ot^ecta 
that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  ADniaoir. 

He  first  eoneeiveSt  then  perfects  his  design. 

As  a  mere  instrument  in  hands  divine.  CowrBR. 

Apprehending  is  the  first  effort  of  the 
thinkmg  faculty :  eoneeivinff  is  the  act  of 
a  more  matured  understanding;  the  for- 
mer belongs  to  children  as  well  as  grown 
persons,  the  latter  more  properly  to  grown 
persons.  Apprehending  is  performed  by 
the  help  of  tiie  senses ;  we  may  be  quick 
or  dull  of  apprehension.  Conceiving  l: 
performed  by  reflection  and  combination; 
we  may  conceive  properly  or  improperly. 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes, 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makee. 

SaAKSPBABX. 

A  State  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so  remote 
from  all  we  have  ever  seen,  that  although  we  can 
easily  conceive  it  as  possible,  yet  our  specula- 
tions upon  it  must  be  general  and  confused. 

JOHKBOM. 

That  of  which  we  can  have  no  sensible 
impression  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  that 
which  is  above  the  reach  of  our  thought 
is  not  to  be  conceived. 

We  must  be  content  to  know  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  present  with  us,  by  the  effects  which 
he  prodnoeth  in  us.  Our  outward  senses  are  too 
gross  to  apprehend  him.  Addison. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  imagination  to  con' 
eeive  the  fearftil  effects  of  Omnipotence  incensed. 

Addisok. 

To  (mrehend  and  to  conceive  are  ap- 
plied only  to  reality,  to  suppose  and  im- 
agine are  applied  to  things  which  may 
exist  only  in  the  imagination;  but  the 
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former  bemg  dnwn  from  that  which  is 
real  may  be  probable  or  improbable  ac- 
cording to  ciroamatances ;  ^e  latter  be- 
ing the  peculiar  act  of  the  imagination, 
more  oommonly  exists  in  the  imagination 
only. 

It  cftii  scarce  be  wppotsd  that  Uie  mind  is 
more  vigoroas  when  we  sleep  thaa  when  we 

HAWK&nrOETH. 


It  ia  a  mistake  to  imagins  that  creeds  were  at 
first  intended  to  teach  in  AUl  and  explicit  terms 
aU  that  sboold  be  beliered  by  Christians. 

Watbblakv. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  de- 
note one*8  opinion  or  belief  in  regard  to 
ordinary  matters  with  a  like  distinction. 
AppTthmd  expresses  the  weakest  kind  of 
beliei^  the  having  the  least  idea  of  the 
presence  of  a  thing. 

Nothing  is  a  misery 
apprthmid  it  sa 


A  man  is  sud  to  ecmceive  that  On  which 
he  forms  a  direct  opinion. 

This  great  ftmdamental  ^th,  nnestablished  or 
tinawakened  in  the  minds  of  men,  is,  I  ooneHve^ 
the  real  souce  and  sopport  of  all  onr  Infidelity. 

YOUNO. 

What  one  wpposm  may  admit  of  a 
doubt,  it  is  frequently  only  conjectural. 

It  is  there  wppoHd  that  all  oor  Infidels,  what- 
ever scheme,  lor  aiigmuent*s  sake  and  to  keep 
tbemselTes  in  countenance,  they  patronise,  are 
tetra»>d  into  their  deplorable  error  by  some  donbt 
of  the.r  immortality  at  the  bottom.  Youmo. 

What  one  imagme%  may  be  altogether 
fanprobable  or  impossible,  and  that  which 
cannot  be  imagined  may  be  too  improba- 
ble to  admit  of  being  believed. 

The  Earl  of  Rfrers  did  not  imagituthtm  coold 
exist,  in  a  human  form,  a  mother  that  woald  ruin 
her  own  son  without  enriching  herself. 

JOBHSOV. 

TO  APPREHEND,  FEAB,  BREAD. 

To  APPREHEND  (v.  To  eqoprehend,  eon- 
mtt)  signifies  to  have  an  idea  of  danger 
m  one's  mind,  without  necessarily  im- 
plying any  sentiment  of  fear.  FEAR, 
in  Saxon  fihriy  Latin  pavor,  and  Greek 
fpcovw,  to  shudder,  expresses  the  senti- 
ment in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  DREAD, 
in  lAtin  terrUoy  and  Greek  rapaaa^^  to 
trouble,  expresses  the  highest  degree  of 
fear. 
What  is  possible  may  be  a^ppntyendfd; 


we  may  apprehend  a  change  in  the  weath- 
er, or  that  an  accident  will  take  place 
by  the  way.  What  is  probable  may  be 
feared:  we  may  fear  the  consequences 
of  a  person's  resentment.  Not  only  tbe 
evil  which  is  nigh,  but  that  which  is  ex- 
ceeding great,  produces  dread. 

Onr  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong  produces 
an  apprehension  of  merited  punishment  when 
we  hare  committed  a  crime.  Blair. 

That  which  ]m  feared  may  sometimes  lie  avoid- 
ed :  but  that  which  Is  regretted  to^y  may  be 
regretted  again  to-morrow.  Johnson. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themaelres, 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  sliock  of  fiite 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 
dread.  Yodmo. 

^flpf^sA^fui  is  said  only  of  things.  -Fear 
and  thead  are  also  applied  to  persons  with 
the  like  distinction:  fear  is  a  salutary 
sentiment ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  child 
toward  a  parent  or  instructor:  dread^  as 
toward  a  fellow-creature,  is  produced  by 
harshness  and  oppression,  but  in  regard  to 
our  Maker  is  produced  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt. 

They  are  antversally /wirecf  and  respected. 

Betdomb. 

Intomb'd  my  fear  of  de^th !  and  every  fear^ 
The  dread  of  every  evil,  but  thy  firowu. 

YOVNO. 

APPROACH,  ACCESS,  ADMITTANCE. 

APPROACH,  compounded  of  ap  or  ad 
and  proaehj  in  French  proche,  near,  Latin 
proximusy  nearest,  signifies  near  to,  that 
is,  coming  near  to.  ACCESS,  in  Latin 
aeeeemtSy  from  ae  or  ad  and  eedo^  to  go,  is, 
properly,  going  to.  ADMITTANCE,  v. 
A<bniUanee» 

Approach  signifies  the  coming  near  or 
towaM  an  object,  and  consequently  is  an 
unfinished  act,  but  acceea  and  adndUaiwe 
aro  finished  acts ;  acceu  is  the  coming  to, 
that  is,  as  close  to  an  object  as  is  need- 
ful; and  admittanee  is  the  coming  into 
any  place,  or  into  the  presence  or  society 
of  any  person.  Approach  expresses  sim- 
ply  the  act  of  drawing  near,  but  access 
and  admittance  comprehend,  in  their  sig- 
nification, the  liberty  and  power  of  com- 
ing to  or  into :  an  approach  may  be  quick 
or  slow,  an  acceM  easy  or  difficult,  an  ad- 
mittance  free  or  exclusive. 

His  service  in  the  eighty-eighth  Is  notoriously 
known,  when,  at  the  first  news  of  the  Spaniards* 
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Hpproaeh,  he  towed  at  a  eiMe  with  hia  own  (  proximaie  for  some  time  before   thej 
hMda  to  draw  oat  the  hmrbor4}oiind, chips  faito  .  f^j^^  ^^  junction,  Or  may  never  form   a 

^^f****  _..      ^        ,^      . yi**^"  '  junction.    An  equivocation  a/wroatf/«w  to 

S^fcfe, ""  "'"^  '  ;  i  »<^     MindB  ^^.roximate  by  long  iut^r 

We  Are  denied  aceeta  unto  his  person 


As  my  pleasores  are  slmmt  wholly  confined  to 
those  of  the  siffht,  I  take  it  fior  a  peculiar  happi- 
ness that  I  have  always  had  an  easy  and  (kmfliar 
admUianc6  to  the  foir  sex.  TATLsa. 

Approaeh  may  fiometimes  be  taken  for 
a  road  or  way  of  approach^  which  brings 
it  nearer  in  sense  to  the  other  terms,  as 
the  approaches  to  a  bridge  or  a  town. 

The  ofiprMreA  to  Metsfaia  la  the  finest  that  can 
tn  Imagined. 

Aeeaa  is  used  only  in  its  proper  sense 
for  the  act  of  persons ;  approach  and  ad- 
mittance are  employed  figuratively,  as  the 
approach  of  winter,  age,  etc.,  or  the  c^ 
proach  to  immorality,  in  the  sense  of 
coming  near  to  it  in  similitude,  the  admit- 
tanee  of  thoughts  into  the  mind. 

There  is  no  approach  to  an  invasion  of  the 
divine  attributes  in  the  invocation  of  saints,  bat 
I  think  it  is  wiU-worsbip  and  presumption. 

JoBNtON. 

In  the  difficulties  of  business  and  great  aflisirs, 
such  an  unintermitted  and  unshaken  persever- 
ance, as  if  he  never  tasted  what  it  was  to  indulge 
in  Ilia  own  ease,  or  the  pleasures  of  conversation ; 
and  yet  in  the  entertainments  of  conversation 
such  an  open -taking  agreeableness,  as  if  no 
•  thoughts  of  business  could  ever  find  admiUance. 
Prxakblb  to  Lord  Cadoqan's 
PARirr  or  PaiEAoa. 

TO  APPKOACIf,  APPROXIMATE. 

IlVVVLOACU^v.  Approach.  APPROX- 
IMATE, compounded  of  op  and  jt^roztmiM, 
to  come  nearest  or  next,  signifies  either 
to  draw  near  or  bring  near.  To  approach 
is  intransitive  only ;  a  person  approaches 
an  object.  To  approximate  is  both  tran- 
sitive and  intransitive ;  a  person  approx- 
imates two  objects  to  each  other. 

Lambs  push  at  those  that  approach  them  with 
their  horns  before  tlie  first  budding  of  a  horn  ap- 
pears. AnoiBON. 

Shakspeare  approoHmates  the  remote  and  fkr. 

Johnson. 

To  approacJi  denotes  simply  the  moving 
of  an  object  toward  another,  but  to  ap- 
proximate  denotes  the  gradual  moving 
of  two  objects  toward  each  other:  that 
which  approaches  may  come  into  imme- 
diate conjunction;  but  bodies  may  op* 


course. 

Comets,  in  their  approaches  toward  the  earth, 
are  imagined  to  caose  dlsesaew,  ftmines,  and  oth- 
er such  like  Judgments  of  God.  DsaaAJf. 

The  approximaUoHS  and  recesses  of  some  of 
the  little  stars  I  speak  of,  suit  not  wHh  the  ob- 
servations of  some  very  ancient  astronomers. 

DCBHAX. 

TO  APPOOPBIATB,  U8URP,  ARROGATE, 
ASSUME,  ASCRIBE. 

APPROPRIATE,  in  French  i^tproprier, 
compounded  of  ep  or  ad  and  propriahis^ 
participle  of  propriOy  an  old  verb,  and  pro- 
priuSy  proper  or  own,  signifies  to  make 
one's  own.  USURP,  in  French  vturper^ 
Latin  tuurpo^  from  fifiM,  use,  is  a  fre- 
quentative of  utor^  signifying  to  make 
use  of  as  if  it  were  one's  own.  ARRO- 
GATE, in  Latin  arrogatus^  participle  of 
arrogo,  signifies  to  ask  or  claim  for  one's 
self.  ASSITHE,  in  French  assumer.  Latin 
assumOj  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  sumo, 
to  take,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self. 
ASCRIBE,  in  lAtin  aacribo^  compounded 
of  at  or  o^  and  seribo,  to  write,  signifies 
here  to' write  down  to  one's  own  ac- 
count. 

The  idea  of  taking  something  to  one's 
self  by  an  act  of  one's  own  is  common  to 
all  these  terms.  To  appropriate  is  to  take 
to  one's  self  with  or  without  right;  to 
usurp  is  to  take  to  one's  self  by  violence 
or  in  violation  of  right.  Appropriaiinff 
is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  goods  in 
possession ;  usurping  is  properly  applied 
to  power,  titles,  rights.  Individuals  ap- 
propriate whatever  comes  to  their  hands 
which  they  use  as  their  own ;  they  usurp 
power  when  they  exercise  the  functions 
of  government  without  a  legitimate  sanc- 
tion. 

Natural  reason  suggested  that  he  who  could 
first  declare  his  intention  of  appropriating 
anything  to  his  own  use,  and  actually  took  it 
into  possession,  should  thereby  gain  the  absolute 
property  of  it.  Blackstose. 

The  usurpation  which,  in  order  to  subvert 
ancient  institutions,  has  destroyed  ancient  prin- 
ciples, will  hold  power  by  arts  similar  to  those 
by  which  it  has  acquired  it 


These  words  may  be  applied  in  the 
same  sense  to  moral  or  spiritual  objects. 
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To  themaelTes  ampropriaiing 
The  spirit  of  God,  promised  alike  and  gir'n 
To  all  believora.  Miltom. 

if  any  pasaton  has  ao  nmch  nntrp^d  our  nn- 
deoTandlng  as  not  to  saffer  ua  to  enjojr  advan- 
tafces  with  the  moderatioii  prescribed  by  reason, 
it  Is  not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy :  when 
we  find  ourselves  sinking  under  sorrow,  we  may 
then  uaeftilly  revolve  the  uncertainty  of  our  con- 
ditkm,  and  the  folly  of  lamenting  that  from  wliich, 
if  It  had  stayed  a  little  Icmger,  we  should  oursel  ves 
have  been  taken  away.  Johnsoh. 

Arrogate^  anume^  and  aacribe,  denote 
the  taking  to  one*8  self,  but  do  not,  like 
t^jpropriate  and  vturp^  imply  taking  from 
another.  Arrogate  is  a  more  violent  ac- 
tioa  than  aagume^  and  asmme  than  €ueribe. 
ArrogaU  and  aaume  are  employed  either 
in  the  proper  or  figurative  sense,  ascribe 
only  in  the  figurative  sense.  We  arro- 
gate  distinctions,  honors,  and  titles ;  we 
anume  names,  rights,  and  privileges.  In 
the  moral  sense  we  arrogate  pre-eminence, 
oMKume  importance,  atcribe  merit.  To  ar- 
rogate is  a  species  of  moral  ugurpation; 
it  is  always  accompanied  with  haughti- 
ness and  contempt  for  others:  that  is 
arrogai^i  to  one's  self  to  which  one  has 
not  the  smallest  title :  an  arrogant  tem- 
per is  one  of  the  most  odious  features  in 
the  human  character;  it  is  a  compound 
of  folly  and  insolence.  To  aatwne  is  a 
Fpecles  of  moral  approprvatijon ;  its  ob- 
jects are  of  a  less  serious  nature  than 
those  of  arrogating^  and  it  does  less  vio- 
lence to  moral  propriety:  we  may  auume 
in  trifles,  we  arrogate  only  in  important 
matte».  To  OKnbe  is  oftener  an  act  of 
Tanity  than  of  injustice :  many  men  may 
he  entitled  to  the  merit  which  they  os- 
nihe  to  themselves ;  but  by  this  very  act 
they  lessen  the  merit  of  their  best  actions. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  a  roan  is  slow 
enoogfa  in  aentming  tlie  character  of  a  husband, 
or  a  woman  quick  enoogh  in  condesceuUing  to 
that  of  a  wife.  Stbelb. 

After  having  thus  ascribed  due  honor  to  birth 
sad  parentage,  I  must,  however,  take  notice  of 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  more  honors 
tbsn  are  doe  to  them  on  this  account.  Addison. 

Sometimes  we  aeorihe  to  ourselves  the  merit 
of  fi;ood  qualities,  which,  if  Justly  considered, 
ihoukl  cover  ut  with  shame.  CaAio. 

Arrogating  as  an  action,  or  arrogance 
as  a  disposition,  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense:  the  former  is  always  dictated  by 
the  most  prepoBterons  pride ;  the  latter 
is  associated  with  every  unworthy  quality. 
Amanption  as  an  action  varies  in  its 


character  according  to  circumstances;  it 
may  be  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent : 
it  is  justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to 
anume  a  command  where  there  is  no  one 
else  able  to  direct;  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  name  a  person  as- 
mtmee  who  does  so  only  in  conformity  to 
the  will  of  another ;  but  it  is  always  bad 
to  atgume  a  name  as  a  mask  to  impose 
upon  others.  As  a  disposition  attump- 
tion  is  always  bad,  but  still  not  to  thq 
same  degree  as  arrogance.  An  arrogant 
man  renders  himself  intolerable  to  soci- 
ety :  an  aatuming  man  makes  himself  of- 
fensive: arrogance  is  the  characteristic 
of  men ;  OMgwrnptvon  is  peculiar  to  youths: 
an  arrogant  man  can  be  humbled  only 
by  silent  contempt;  an  awuming  youth 
must  be  checked  by  the  voice  of  author- 
ity. 

Humility  is  expressed  by  the  stooping  and 
bending  of  the  head,  arrogance  when  U  is  lifted 
up,  or  as  we  say  tossed  up.  Dhtdbm. 

Tliifl  makes  hlro  over-forward  in  business,  as- 
euming  in  conversation,  and  peremptory  in  an- 
swers. COLUZR. 

ARCHITECT,  BUILDER. 

ARCHITECT,  from  architecture,  in 
Latin  architectua^  from  architectural  Greek 
tipxiTiKToviKti,  compounded  of  apxoQy  tho 
cnief,  and  rcx^^i  art  or  contrivance,  sig- 
nifies the  chief  of  contrivers.  BUILDER, 
from  the  verb  to  huUd^  denotes  the  per- 
son concerned  in  buildings,  who  causes 
the  structure  of  houses,  cither  by  his 
money  or  his  personal  service. 

An  architect  is  an  artist,  employed  only 
to  form  the  plans  for  large  buildings ;  a . 
builder  is  a  simple  tradesman,  or  even 
workman,  who  btUtda  common  dwelling- 
houses. 

Rome  will  bear  witness  that  the  English  artists 
are  as  superior  in  talents  as  they  are  in  numbers 
to  those  of  all  nations  liesides.  I  reserve  the 
mention  of  her  architecte  as  a  separate  class. 

CUMBBaLAND. 

With  his  ready  money,  the  builder^  mason, 
and  carpenter  are  enabled  to  make  their  market 
of  gentlemen  in  his  neighborhood  who  inconsid-, 
erately  employ  them.  Stxzlb. 

TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

ARGUE,  in  Latin  arguo^  from  the 
Greek  apyot^  clear,  manifest,  signifies  to 
make  clear,  that  is,  by  adducing  reasons 
or  proofs.     DISPUTE,  in  French  diapu- 
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ier^  Latin  disputo^  compounded  of  dSw  and 
putoy  signifies  to  think  diflFerently ;  in  an 
extended  sense,  to  assert  a  different  opin- 
ion. DEBATE,  in  French  dibattre,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  de  and 
hattre^  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  to  con- 
tend for  and  against 

To  arffue  is  to  defend  one^s  self;  to 
dispute^  to  oppose  another;  to  dihate^  to 
dispute  in  a  formal  manner.  To  arffue 
on  a  subject  is  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
proofs  in  support  of  an  assertion ;  to  or- 
ffue  with  a  person  is  to  defend  a  position 
against  him :  to  dispute  a  thing  is  to  ad- 
vance objections  against  a  position;  to 
dispute  with  a  person  is  to  start  objections 
against  his  positions,  to  attempt  to  refute 
them :  a  debate  is  a  disputation  held  by 
many.  To  arffue  does  not  necessarily 
suppose  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
arguer  that  what  he  defends  is  true,  nor 
a  real  differenoe  of  opinion  in  his  oppo- 
nent; for  some  men  have  such  an  itch- 
ing propensity  for  an  argument^  that  they 
will  attempt  to  prove  what  nobody  denies: 
to  dispute  always  supposes  an  opposition 
to  some  person,  but  not  a  sincere  oppo- 
sition to  the  thing;  for  we  may  dispute 
that  which  we  do  not  deny,  for  the  sake 
of  holding  a  dispute  with  one  who  is  of 
different  sentiments:  to  debate  presup- 
poses a  multitude  of  clashing  or  oppos- 
ing opinions.  Men  of  many  words  argue 
for  the  sake  of  talking:  men  of  ready 
tongues  dispute  for  the  sake  of  victory : 
in  parliament  men  often  debate  for  the 
sake  of  opposing  the  ruling  party,  or 
from  any  other  motive  than  the  love  of 
truth. 

Of  good  and  evU  mach  they  argued  then. 

MU.TOV. 

Thns  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  anhallow'd  crew. 
The  sacrod  social  passions  never  knew : 
Unakill'd  to  or^rfM,  in  dispute  yet  loud, 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honors  proad. 

FALOoim. 

The  marmnr  ceased :  then  from  his  lofty  throne 
The  king  invok*d  the  gods,  and  thus  begun : 
I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  debate 
Had  been  resolved  before  it  was  too  late. 

DSTDBH. 

TO  ARGUE,  EVINCE,  PROVE. 

ARGUE, ».  To  ar^rMc,(fMpM^e.  EVINCE, 
in  Latin  evineOy  compounded  of  vinco^  to 
provey  or  make  out,  and  e,  forth,  signifies 
to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear  clear. 


PROVE,  in  French  j^rotfv^,  in  Latin  jmt>. 
60,  from  probusy  good,  signifies  to  nuike 
good,  or  make  to  appear  good. 

These  terms  in  genenti  convey  the  idem 
of  evideneej  but  with  gradations:  argue 
denotes  the  smallest,  and  prove  the  high- 
est degree.  To  ar^  is  to  serve  as  an 
indication  amounting  to  probability;  to 
evince  denotes  an  Indication  so  clear  as 
to  remove  doubt;  to  prove  marks  an  evi- 
dence so  positive  as  to  produce  conviction. 
It  argues  a  want  of  candor  in  any  man  to 
conceal  circumstances  in  his  statement 
which  are  anywise  calculated  to  affect 
the  subject  in  question :  the  tenor  of  a 
person's  conversation  may  evince  the  re>- 
finement  of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of 
his  taste:  when  we  see  men  sacrificing 
their  peace  of  mind  and  even  their  integ- 
rity of  character  to  ambition,  it  proves  to 
us  how  important  it  is  even  in  early  life 
to  check  this  natural  and  in  some  meas- 
ure laudable,  but  still  insinuating  and 
dangerous  passion. 

It  is  not  the  being  singular,  but  being  stngalw 
for  something,  that  arguee  either  extraorduary 
endowments  of  nature  or  benerolent  intentions 
to  mankind,  which  draws  the  admiration  and 
teem  of  the  world. 


The  mUore  of  the  sonl  itself,  and  iMTticalarly 
its  immateriality,  has,  I  think,  been  enineed  al- 
most to  a  demonstration,  Annisoif. 

What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath^ 

But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene? 

To  reason  proveSf  or  weds  it  to  desire  ?  Youito. 

ARaUMENT,  SEASON,  PROOF. 

ARGUMENT,  from  argue  (».  in>  ar- 
gue\  signifies  either  the  thing  that  argues^ 
or  that  which  is  brought  forward  in  argu- 
ing. REASON,  in  French  raison^  Latin 
ratiOy  from  ratus^  participle  of  reor^  to 
think,  signifies  the  thing  thought  or  be« 
lieved  in  support  of  some  other  thing. 
PROOF,  from  to  prove  (v,  Jh  argue\  sig- 
nifies the  thing  that  j^roves. 

An  argument  serves  for  defence;  a 
reason  for  justification ;  a  proof  for  con- 
viction. Argttmenlt  are  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition; 
reasons  are  assigned  in  matters  of  belief 
and  practice;  proofs  are  collected  to  as- 
certain a  fact. 

When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both 
sides  in  matters  that  are  indUferent  to  na,  the 
safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselres  to  neither. 

Al>I>IBOM. 
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The  reaacm«  with  his  friend's  esperieaoe  Jdn'd, 
¥lncoaras*d  much,  but  more  distorb'd  his  mind. 

Dbtdbm. 

One  fool  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 


This  day  affords. 


HlLTOlV. 


Arffmnenta  are  either  strong  or  weak ; 
rtagomt  solid  or  futile ;  proof i  dear  and 
positiye,  or  vague  and  indefinite.  We 
confute  an  argmnenty  overpower  a  rtaaony 
and  invalidate  a  proof.  Whoever  wishes 
to  defend  Christianity  will  be  in  no  want 
of  argwmatit:  the  believer  need  never 
be  at  a  loss  to  pve  a  reamm  for  the  hope 
that  la  in  bim ;  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  Divine  Revelation  there  is  no  circum- 
stanee  that  is  substantiated  with  such  ir- 
refragable proofi  as  the  resurrection  of 
our  Skvioar. 

This,belbre  rerelation  had  enlightened  the 
world,  was  the  Tery  best  argwntnt  for  a  fatare 

ATmacaT. 


Virtue  and  rloe  are  not  arirftrary  things,  bat 
tiiere  is  a  natniml  and  eternal  r«ason  for  that 
Koodness  and  Tirtne,  and  against  rioe  and  wiek- 

TlLLO'ISOV. 


Are  there  (stm  more  amazing  I)  who  resist 
The  Tiidng  thought,  who  smother  In  its  birth 
The  glorfoos  truth,  who  struggle  to  be  brutes  ? 
Who  light  the  proof 4  of  immortality  ?     Youko. 


TO 


ARiaSy  OR  SISB,  MOUNT,  ASCEND, 
CLIMB,  SCALE. 

ARISE,  or  RISE,  in  Saxon  oruait, 
Gothic  rtUen^  etc,  to  travel,  signifying 
to  move  in  any  direction,  is  here  taken 
for  an  upward  motion.  ASG£ND,  in 
Latin  a9eendo,  compounded  of  ad  and 
•oandb,  signifies  to  climb  up  toward  a 
point.  CLIMB,  in  German  klimmen, 
whidi  19  probably  connected  with  klam- 
mar^  a  hook,  signifies  to  rise  by  a  hook. 
SCALE,  in  French  escaladery  Italian  9ca- 
larty  Latin  •0a/a,a  ladder,  signifies  to  rise 
by  a  ladder. 

The  idea  of  going  upward  is  common 
to  all  these  terms ;  arue  is  used  only  in 
the  sense  of  simply  getting  up,  but  rise 
is  employed  to  express  a  continued  roo- 
tiott  upward:  a  person  ariaes  from  his 
eeat  or  his  bed ;  a  bird  rtws  in  the  air ; 
the  sOver  of  the  barometer  rx8e%:  the 
three  first  of  these  terms  convey  a  gra- 
dation in  their  sense ;  to  ari»e  or  rise  de- 
iMtes  a  motion  to  a  less  elevated  height 
than  to  motm/,  and  to  mount  that  which 
i^  less  elevated  than  mcend:  a  person 
rise*  from  his  seat,  monniB  a  hill,  and  09- 


eerub  a  mountain.  Artie  and  rim  mn 
intransitive  only;  the  rest  are  fikewise 
transitive:  we  rim  from  a  point,  we 
mount  and  aeeemd  to  a  point,  or  we  mount 
and  amend  something:  an  air-balloon 
rtMs  when  it  first  leaves  the  ground ;  it 
mcunie  higher  and  higher  until  it  is  out 
of  sight ;  but  if  it  aeemde  too  high,  it  en- 
dangers the  life  of  the  aSrial  adventurer. 
Climb  and  eetUe  express  a  species  of  ris- 
ing :  to  dimb  is  to  rim  step  by  step,  by 
clinging  to  a  certain  body ;  to  male  is  to 
rise  by  an  escalade,  or  species  of  ladder, 
employed  in  mounting  the  walls  of  for- 
tified towns:  trees  and  mountains  are 
climbed;  walls  are  eealed 

Th*  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  foretell. 
Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pare  flames  arim. 


To  contradict  them,  see  all  nature  rise  / 
What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 
But  argoes  or  endears  so  after-seene  ?    Yocmq. 

At  length  the  fatal  ftbric  mount$  the  walls. 
Big  with  destroetion.  Detdcm  . 

We  viev  a  rieitig  land  like  distant  ckrnds ; 
The  monntain-tops  confirm  the  pleasing  sight. 
And  cnrling  smoke  aeeending  firom  their  height 

Detdbm. 

While  you  (alas  I  that  I  should  find  it  so). 
To  shnn  my  sight,  yom*  native  soil  forego, 
And  cUtnb  the  frosen  Alps,  and  tread  the  eternal 
snow.  DaTUBH. 

But  brave  Messapns,  Neptnne*s  warlike  son. 
Broke  down  the  palisades,  the  trenches  won. 
And  lond  for  ladders  calls,  to  acale  the  town. 

Dbtdbk. 

TO  ABI6B,  OR  RISE,  PROCEED,  ISSUE, 
SPRING,  FLOW,  EMANATE. 

To  ARISE,  If.  To  arim,  PROCEED,  in 
Latin  proeedo,  that  is,  pro  and  mdo^  to  go, 
signifies  to  go  forth.  ISSUE,  in  French 
iaime^  comes  from  the  Latin  ime  or  ivvae, 
infinitive  of  et>,  to  go,  and  the  Hebrew 
itga,  to  go  out.  SPRING,  in  German 
tpringeny  comes  from  rinneny  to  run  lilce 
water,  and  is  connected  with  the  Greek 
ISfvtiv,  to  pour  out.  FLOW,  in  Saxon 
fteovfan^  low  German  ^/Zo^ran,  high  German 
fliemen^  Latin  flvo^  etc.,  all  connected 
with  the  Greek  /SXvm  or  )3Xv?w,  which  is 
an  onomatopoeia  expressing  the  murmur 
of  waters.  EMANATE,  in  Latin  ema- 
natuA,  participle  of  emano^  compounded 
of  mono,  to  fiow,  from  the  Hebrew  mtm 
and  Chaldee  min,  waters,  expressing  the 
motion  of  waters. 

The  idea  of  one  object  coming  out  of 
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another  \a  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  they  differ  ia  the  circumstances  of 
the  action.  What  comes  up  out  of  a  body 
and  rises  into  existence  is  said  to  artw, 
as  the  mist  which  ariam  out  of  the  sea : 
what  comes  forth  as  an  effect,  or  comes 
forth  in  a  particular  manner,  is  said  to 
proceed;  thus  the  light  proeewk  from  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  from  a 
certain  part  of  a  house :  what  comes  out 
from  a  small  aperture  is  said  to  istue; 
thus  perspiration  iuttes  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin ;  water  iuttes  sometimes  from 
the  sides  of  rocks :  what  comes  out  in  a 
sudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  from 
some  remote  source,  is  said  to  apring ; 
thus  blood  tpringB  from  an  artery  which 
i8  (tricked ;  water  sprinffa  up  out  of  the 
earth :  what  comes  out  in  quantities  or  in 
a  stream  is  said  to  Jhw  ;  thus  blood  ^wt 
from  a  wound :  to  emanaie  is  a  species 
of  /lowinff  by  a  natural  operation,  when 
bodiei<  send  forth,  or  seem  to  send  forth, 
particles  of  their  own  composition  from 
themselves ;  thus  light  emanates  from  the 
sun. 

From  roots  hard  hacela,  and  from  scions  rUe 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  skies. 

Dbtdkn. 

Teach  me  the  Tarions  labors  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

Dktdbn. 

As  when  some  huntsman  wUh  a  flying  spear 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer, 
Down  his  cleft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils, 
He  bounds  aloft  and  sends  from  hills  to  hills, 
TUl,  life's   warm  Taper  ietuing  through  tiie 

wound, 
Wild  mountain  wolves  the  iUnting  beast  sur- 
round. Fopa. 

Great  floods  hKnflovcn 
From  Mmiile  sources.  Sbakspeabs. 

So  from  the  root 
SprirtffH  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the 
leaves.  Milton. 

The  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  he  is  in- 
different to  the  Negro  or  the  cold  Russian ;  but 
the  flexures  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the 
convenience  of  abode,  and  tlie  approaches  to  the 
north  or  south,  respectively  change  the  emana- 
tions of  his  beams.  JiasMT  Tatlob. 

This  distinction  in  the  signification  of 
these  terms  is  kept  up  in  their  moral  ac- 
ceptation, where  the  idea  of  one  thing 
originating  from  another  is  common  to 
them  all ;  but  in  this  case  arite  is  a  gen- 
eral term,  which  simply  implies  the  com- 
ing into  existence ;  proceed  conveys  also 
the  idea  of  a  progressive  movement  into 


existence.  Every  object,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  artw  out  of  whatever  produced 
it ;  but  it  proceeds  from  it  only  when  it  is 
gradually  produced :  evils  are  continually 
arising  in  human  society  for  which  there 
is  no  specific  remedy :  in  complicated  dis- 
orders it  is  not  always  possible  to  say 
precisely  from  what  the  comphunt  of  the 
patient  proceeds.  Issue  is  seldom  used 
but  in  application  to  sensible  objects; 
yet  we  may  say,  in  conformity  to  the  orig- 
inal meaning,  that  words  iuue  from  the 
mouth :  the  idea  of  the  distant  aouroe  or 
origin  is  kept  up  in  the  moral  application 
of  the  term  spring^  when  we  say  that  ac- 
tions spring  from  a  generous  or  corrupt 
principle :  the  idea  of  a  quantity  and  a 
stream  is  preserved  in  the  moral  use  of 
the  terms  Jlow  and  emanaie  ;  but  the  for- 
mer may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  in- 
herent in  the  body;  the  latter  respects 
that  only  which  forms  a  component  part 
of  the  body :  God  is  the  spring  whence 
all  our  blessings  flow ;  all  authority  em- 
anaies  from  God,  who  is  the  supreme 
source  of  all  things :  theologians,  when 
speaking  of  God,  say  that  the  Son  afh- 
a7uUes  from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  that  grace  floies  upon  us  incessantly 
from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Di- 
vine mercy. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  men  fiUl  into  ariite 
trom  themselves.  Stbelx. 

But  whence  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  this 

dread, 
If  nothing  really  can  afliect  the  dead  ?     Jbktms. 

As  light  and  heat  Jlow  trom  the  sun  as  their 
centre,  so  bliss  and  \oy  Jlow  tnm  the  Deity. 

Blaiu. 

Providence  is  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afflict- 
ed who  maintain  their  integrity ;  and  often  there 
has  iMmied  from  this  sanctuary  the  most  season- 
able relief.  Blaiu. 

AH  from  utility  this  law  approve. 

As  every  private  bliss  must  spring  from  social 

love.  JENTN& 

As  in  the  next  world  so  In  this,  the  only  solid 
blessings  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind, 
not  the  extent  of  the  capacity ;  friendship  here  ii 
an  emafuttiofi  from  the  same  source  as  beatitude 
there.  PorE. 

ARMS,  WEAPONS. 

ARMS,  from  the  Latin  envui,  is  now 
properly  used  for  instruments  of  offence, 
and  never  otherwise  except  by  a  poetic 
license  of  arms  for  armor ;   but  wm^pon, 
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from  the  German  vaffany  may  be  used 
either  for  an  inatranient  of  offenoe  or 
defence.  We  say  fire^mns,  but  not  fire- 
wapon»;  and  weapoM  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, not  arms  ofiFeosiTe  or  defensive. 
Amu  likewise,  agreeably  to  its  origin,  is 
employed  for  Uiat  only  which  is  purpose- 
ly made  to  be  an  instrument  of  offenoe ; 
weaptm,  according  to  its  extended  and  in- 
definite application,  is  employed  for  what- 
ever may  be  accidentally  used  for  this 
purpose:  guns  and  swords  are  always 
arma  ;  stones,  brick-bats,  and  pitchforks, 
and  also  the  tongue  or  words,  may  be  oc- 
ca^cmally  voeapom, 

Ixrader,  and  yet  more  load,  I  hear  th*  alarms, 
Uf  haman  ciies,  distinct  and  clashing  arm%. 

Dhtdbn. 

Tbe  crj  of  Talliot  eerres  me  for  a  sword, 
For  I  have  loaded  me  with  many  spoils, 
rsiBg  DO  other  vswpon  ttsan  his  name. 

Shakspbabb. 

ARMY,  HOST. 

Ajff  ARMY  is  an  organized  body  of 
armed  men ;  a  HOST,  from  hosiWy  an  en- 
emy, is  properly  a  body  of  lioUUe  men. 
An  arm^  is  a  limited  body ;  a  host  may 
be  unlimited,  and  is  therefore  generally 
considered  a  rery  large  body. 

Ko  more  ai^laiise  would  on  ambition  wait. 
And,  laying  waste  tlie  world,  be  counted  great ; 
Dot  one  irood-natnred  act  more  pluses  gain 
Iban  armi€9  overthrown  and  thousands  slain. 

Jemtns. 

He  it  was  whose  guile, 
StirrM  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 
Tbe  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Hsd  cast  him  out  of  heav'n,  with  all  his  hmA 
Of  rebel  aagela.  Milton. 

The  word  army  applies  only  to  that 
vhich  has  been  formed  by  the  rules  of 
art  for  purposes  of  war :  host  has  been 
extended  in  its  application  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that 
were  assembled  for  purposes  of  offence, 
bot  also  in  the  figurative  sense  to  what- 
ever rises  up  to  assail. 

Tet  true  it  fa,  anrrey  we  His  around, 
Whole  hosts  of  ills  oo  every  side  are  found. 

jEIfTNS. 

ARROGANCE,  PRESUMPTION. 

ARROGANCE,'  in  French  arrogance^ 
lAtinarm^an/ia,  signifies  tbe  disposition 
^arrogoJle  {v.  To  appropriate).  PRE- 
SUMPTIOX,  from  presume^  Latin  prassu- 
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mo,  compounded  otprcBy  before,  and  aumo, 
to  take  or  put,  signifies  the  disposition  to 
put  one's  self  forward. 

Arroffonce  is  the  act  of  the  great; 
presumption  that  of  the  little:  the  ar- 
rogant man  takes  upon  himself  to  be 
above  others;  the  prssumptuous  man 
strives  to  be  on  a  level  with  those  who 
are  above  him.  Arrogance  is  commonly 
coupled  with  haughtiness;  presumption 
with  meanness :  men  arrogantly  demand 
as  a  right  the  homage  which  has  per- 
haps before  been  voluntarily  granted; 
the  creature  presumptuously  arraigns  the 
conduct  of  the  Creator,  and  murmurs 
against  the  dispensations  of  His  provi- 
dence. 

I  must  confess  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  so  great  a  body  of  editors,  critics,  commenta- 
tors, and  grammarians  meet  with  so  rery  ill  a 
reception. 

They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  and, 
with  a  great  deal  of  arrogance^  demanded  the 
first  station  in  the  column  of  knowledge ;  but 
the  goddess,  instead  of  complying  with  their  re- 
quest, clapped  them  into  liveries.  Addison. 

In  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  youth,  it  is 
common  to  allege  the  consciousness  of  innocenoe 
as  a  reason  for  the  contempt  of  censure. 

^     HAWKE8W0BTH. 

ART,  CUNNING,  DECEIT. 

ART,  in  Latin  are,  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  apw,  to  fit  or  dispose,  Hebrew 
haresh,  to  contrive,  in  which  action  the 
mental  exercise  of  art  principally  con- 
sisri^.  CUNNING  is  in  Saxon  cuningy 
German  kennend^  knowing,  in  which  sense 
the  English  word  was  formerly  used. 
DECEIT,  in  Latin  deceptum^  participle  of 
decipiOf  or  de  and  capioy  signifies  to  take 
by  surprise  or  unawares. 

Art  implies  a  disposition  of  the  mind 
to  use  circumvention  or  artificial  means 
to  attain  an  end :  cunning  marks  the  dis- 
position to  practise  disguise  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  plan :  deceit  leads  to  the  prac- 
tice of  dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood, 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a  desire.  Art 
is  the  property  of  a  lively  mind ;  cunning 
of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind ;  de- 
ceit of  an  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 
Art  is  practised  often  in  self-defence ;  as 
a  practice,  therefore,  it  is  even  sometimes 
justifiable,  although  not  as  a  disposition : 
cunning  has  always  self  in  view ;  the 
cunning  man  seeks  his  gratification  with- 
out regard  to  others ;  decdt  is  often  prac- 
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tised  to  the  express  injury  of  another: 
the  decf^Jvl  man  adopts  base  means  for 
base  ends.  Animals  practise  art  when 
opposed  to  their  superiors  in  strength; 
but  they  are  not  artful^  as  they  have  not 
that  versatility  of  power  which  they  can 
habitually  exercise  to  their  own  advan- 
tage like  human  beings ;  animals  may  be 
cunninff,  inasmuch  as  they  can  by  con- 
trivance and  concealment  seek  to  obtain 
the  object  of  their  desire,  but  no  animal 
is  deceit/id  except  man:  the  wickedest 
and  stupidest  of  men  have  the  power 
and  the  will  of  deceiving  and  practising 
falsehood  upon  others,  which  is  unknown 
to  the  brutes. 

Tt  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim  that  the  greatest 
art  Is  to  conceal  art;  but  I  know  not  how, 
amonff  some  people  we  meet  with,  their  greatest 
e»nning  la  to  appear  eunning.  Stbblb. 

Cunning  can  in  no  circumstance  imaginable 
be  a  quality  worthy  a  man  except  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  merely  to  conceal  himself  from  such  as 
are  so,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  wisdom.     Stbele. 

Though  the  living  man  can  wear  a  mask  and 
carry  on  deceit^  the  dying  Christian  cannot  coun- 
terfeit COMBBaLAND. 

AETFUL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FICTITIOUS. 

ARTFUL,  compounded  of  art  and  full, 
marks  the  quality  of  being  full  of  art  {v. 
Art).  ARTIFICIAL,  in  Latin  artificiaH*, 
from  ars  and  fado,  to  do,  signifies  done 
with  art.  FICTITIOUS,  in  Latin  fidiiitu, 
from  Jingo,  to  feign,  signifies  the  quality 
of  being  feigned. 

Artful  respects  what  is  done  with  art 
or  design ;  artificial  what  is  done  by  the 
exercise  of  workmanship ;  fictiliotts  what 
is  made  out  of  the  mind.  Artful  and 
artificial  are  used  either  for  natural  or 
moral  objects ;  fictitious  always  for  those 
that  are  moral :  artful  is  opposed  to  what 
is  artless,  artifieud  to  what  is  natural, /<^ 
tftiovs  to  what  is  real :  the  ringlets  of  a 
lady's  hair  arc  disposed  in  an  artfd  man- 
ner; the  hair  itself  may  be  artificial:  a 
tale  is  artful  which  is  told  in  a  way  to 
gain  credit ;  manners  are  artificial  which 
do  not  seem  to  suit  the  person  adopting 
them :  a  story  is  fictitious  which  has  no 
foundation  whatever  in  truth,  and  is  the 
invention  of  the  narrator.  Children  some- 
times tell  their  stories  so  artfully  as  to 
impose  on  the  most  penetrating  and  ex- 
perienced. Those  who  have  no  charac- 
ter of  their  own  arc  induced  to  take  an 


artificial  character  in  order  to  put  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  their  associates. 
Beggars  deal  in  fieOHaus  tales  of  distress 
m  order  to  excite  compassion. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  ants'  nest 
which  I  had  destroyed,  very  artfuUy  repaired. 

AboiaoN. 

If  we  compare  two  nations  in  an  equal  state 
of  dvillsationt  we  may  remark  that  where  the 
greater  freedom  obtains,  there  the  greater  vari- 
ety of  artificial  wants  will  obtain  also. 

CCWaBftLAHD. 

Among  the  nameroos  stratagems  by  which 
pride  endeavors  to  recommend  fblly  to  regard, 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  meets  with  less  snccess 
than  aifectation,  or  a  perpetual  disguise  of  the 
real  character  ^YfteUHous  appearances. 

JOHRBOH. 
ARTICLE;  CONDITION,  TERM. 

ARTICLE,  in  French  artide,  Latin  or- 
ticulus,  a  joint  or  a  part  of  a  member. 
CONDITION,  in  French  anuUiion^tm 
conditio,  from  eondo,  to  build  or  foim,  sig- 
nifies properly  the  thing  framed.  TERM, 
in  French  terme,  Latin  terminus^  a  bound- 
ary, signifies  the  point  to  which  one  is 
fixed. 

These  words  agree  in  their  application 
to  matters  of  compact,  or  understanding 
between  man  and  man.  Article  and  ocm- 
dition  are  used  in  both  numbers;  tenrts 
only  in  the  plural  in  this  sense :  the  for- 
mer may  be  used  for  any  point  individu- 
ally ;  the  latter  for  all  the  points  collec- 
tively :  article  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  dra^vn  out  in  specific  articles 
or  points  ;  as  the  articles  of  an  indenture, 
of  a  capitulation,  or  an  agreement  Con- 
dition respects  any  point  that  is  admitted 
as  a  ground  of  obligation  or  engagement : 
it  is  used  for  the  general  transactions  of 
men,  in  which  they  reciprocally  bind  them- 
selves to  return  certain  equivalents.  The 
word  terms  is  employed  in  regard  to  mer- 
cantile transactions ;  as  the  terms  of  any 
bargain,  the  terms  of  any  agreement,  the 
terms  on  which  anything  is  bought  or 
sold,  wtlr/tc/es  are  mostly  voluntar}' ;  they 
are  admitted  by  mutual  agreement :  con- 
ditions are  frequently  compulsory,  some- 
times hard ;  they  are  submitted  to  from 
policy  or  necessity ;  terms  are  dictated  by 
interest  or  equity ;  they  are  fair,  or  un- 
fair, according  to  the  temper  of  the  par- 
ties ;  they  are  submitted  or  agreed  to. 

In  the  mean  time  they  have  ordered  the  pre- 
liminary treaty  to  be  published,  with  observa- 
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tioBS  OB  eaeh  orMefo,  to  order  to  qnlefc  the  minds 
of  the  people. 


Tbe  Tn^en  Iqr  lUe  word  ii  bound  to  take 
Tbe  ttme  conditiau  which  himself  did  make. 

Dbtdbn. 

Thoee  mountains  ilird  with  firs,  that  lower  land. 
If  70a  oonaent,  the  Trqjans  shall  command  ; 
Cail'd  toto  part  of  what  is  ours,  and  there, 
Un  termg  agreed,  the  common  ooontiy  share. 

Detdbk. 

ABTIFICK;  TRICK,  FIKESSE^  STRATA- 
GEM* 

ARTIFICE,  in  French  arttfiee,  Latin 
arti/ex,  an  artificer,  and  arlern  fado^  to 
execute  an  art,  signifies  the  performance 
of  an  art.  TRICK,  in  French  tricKer^ 
Gennan  triegai^  to  deceive.  FINESSE,  a 
word  directly  imported  from  France  with 
all  the  meaning  attached  to  it,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  nation  itself,  means 
properly  fineness ;  the  word  fin^  fine,  sig- 
nif^g  in  French,  as  well  as  in  the  North- 
ern langnages  from  which  it  is  taken,  sub- 
tlety or  mental  acumen.  STRATAGEM, 
in  Fren<^  ttrataghrUy  from  the  Greek 
crpangyiifta  and  orpaniyEtaj  to  lead  an 
army,  signifies  by  distinction  to  head 
them  in  carrying  on  any  scheme. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of 
in  art  calculated  to  mislead  others.  Ar- 
Ufiee  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are  spe- 
dfic:  the  former  has  likewise  a  particu- 
lar ose  and  acceptation  distinct  from  the 
others;  it  expresses  a  ready  display  of 
art  for  the  purpose  of  eztricatmg  one^s 
self  from  a  difficulty,  or  securing  to  one^s 
self  an  advantage.  7}rick  includes  in  it 
more  of  design  to  gain  something  for 
one's  self,  or  to  act  secretly  to  the  incon- 
venience of  others :  it  is  rather  a  cheat 
on  tbe  senses  than  the  understanding. 
Finame  is  a  species  of  artifice  in  which 
art  and  cunning  are  combined  in  the 
management  of  a  cause :  it  is  a  mixture 
of  invention,  falsehood,  and  concealment. 
Stratoffem  is  a  display  of  art  in  plotting 
and  contriving,  a  disguised  mode  of  ob- 
taining an  end.  Females  who  are  not 
guarded  by  fixed  principles  of  virtue  and 
uprightness  are  apt  to  practise  artificet 
upon  their  husbands.  Men  without  hon- 
or, or  an  honorable  means  of  living,  are 
apt  to  practise  various  tricks  to  impose 
upon  others  to  their  own  advantage :  ev- 
ery trade,  therefore,  is  said  to  have  its 
tiiela;  and  profeaeions  are  not  entirely 


clear  from  this  stigma,  which  has  been 
brought  upon  them  by  unworthy  mem- 
bers. Diplomatic  persons  have  most  fre- 
quent recourse  tf^finesM,  Military  oper- 
ations are  sometimes  considerably  for- 
warded by  well-conoerted  and  well-timed 
tiraiagefiM  to  surprise  the  enemy. 

Mortals,  whose  pleasares  are  their  only  care. 
First  wish  to  he  impos'd  on,  and  then  are ; 
And,  lest  the  (hlsome  ariifies  should  fail, 
Themselves  will  hide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil. 

CowrKB. 

Where  men  practise  fiilsehood  and  show  Pride* 
with  one  another,  there  will  be  perpetual  suspi- 
cions, evil  surroisingK,  doubts,  and  Jealousies. 

SOUTO. 

Another  can*t  fbrgive  the  paltry  arts 

By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts — 

Here  pieces  Qijlneue^  traps  ftir  applaose. 

Chubchill. 

One  of  the  most  sacoessftil  itrcitagem*  where- 
by Mohammed  became  Ibrmidable  was  the  assur- 
ance that  impostor  gave  his  TOtaries,  that  who- 
ever wss  slain  in  battle  shonld  be  imroediatiely 
conveyed  to  that  loxnrioiis  paradise  his  wanton 
fkncy  had  invented. 


An  artifice  may  be  perfectly  innocent 
when  it  serves  to  affonl  a  friend  an  un- 
expected pleasure.  A  trick  is  childish 
which  only  serves  to  deceive  or  amuse 
children.  StratagerM  are  allowable  not 
in  war  only ;  the  writer  of  a  novel  or  a 
play  may  sometimes  adopt  a  successful 
stratagem  to  cause  the  reader  a  surprise. 
Mncsse  is  never  justifiable;  it  carries 
with  it  too  much  of  conoealm^it  and 
disingcnuousness  to  be  practised  but  for 
selfish  and  unworthy  purposes. 

Among  the  several  arUJlese  which  are  pot  in 
practice  by  the  poets  to  ml  the  minds  of  an  au- 
dience with  terror,  the  first  pbue  is  doe  to  thun- 
der and  lightning.  Addison. 

On  othen  practise  thy  Ligarian  arts ; 
The  9tratagetn»  and  tricks  of  little  hearts 
Are  lost  on  roe.  Detdbm. 

The  king  easily  perceived  a  person  of  that 
plainness  could  not  be  guilty  of  those  Jlnenes 
and  intrigues  which  were  ot^ected  against  him. 

Coze. 

ARTIST,  ARTISAN,  ARTIFICER,  ME- 
CHANIC. 

ARTIST  is  the  pracdser  of  the  fine 
arts.  ARTISAN  the  practiser  of  the 
vulgar  arts.  ARTIFICER,  from  arn  and 
facio,  one  who  does  or  makes  accord- 
ing to  art  MECHANIC,  an  artisan  in 
a  mechanic  art. 

The  artist  ranks  higher  than  the  arti- 
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nm;  the  former  requires  intellectual  re- 
iinement,  the  latter  nothing  but  to  know 
the  common  practioe  of  art  The  musi- 
cian, painter,  and  sculptor  are  artists; 
the  carpenter,  the  sign-painter,  and  the 
blacksmith  are  ariisans.  The  artificer  is 
an  intermediate  term  between  the  artisi 
and  the  artisan:  manufacturers  are  ar- 
tificers  ;  and,  in  an  extended  sense,  any 
one  who  makes  a  thing  by  his  contriv- 
ance is  an  artificer.  The  fneehanie  is  that 
species  of  artisan  who  works  at.  arts  pure- 
ly meehanical,  in  distinction  from  those 
which  contribute  to  the  completion  and 
embellishment  of  any  objects;  on  this 
ground  a  shoemaker  is  a  me^uiniCy  but  a 
common  painter  is  a  simple  orttMn, 

If  ever  thte  country  saw  an  affe  of  artists^  it  is 
tlie  present ;  her  painters,  neulptors,  and  engrav- 
ers ans  now  the  only  schools  properly  so  called. 

The  merchant,  tradesman,  and  artisan  will 
have  their  profit  upon  all  the  multiplied  wants, 
comikMts,  and  indulgences  of  dvilixed  life. 

Cdmbbblahd. 

Man  must  be  in  a  certain  degree  the  artijlcer 
of  bis  own  happiness;  the  tools  and  materials 
may  be  put  into  hU  hands  by  the  boonty  of  Prov- 
ldence«  but  Uie  workmanship  must  be  his  own. 

Cumberland. 

The  concnmng  saaeni  m  Hie  world  in  prefer- 
ring gentlemen  to  mechaniss  seems  fonnded  in 
that  preference  which  the  rational  part  of  our 
nature  is  entitled  to  above  the  animal. 

BAftTELETT. 

TO  ASCRIBE,  IMPUTE,  ATTRIBUTE. 

To  ASCRIBE  signifies  here  generally 
to  write  or  set  down  in  one's  own  mind 
to  a  person  (v.  To  appropriate)^  that  is,  to 
assign  anything  in  one^s  estimate  as  the 
possession  or  the  property  of  another,  as 
to  ascribe  honor  or  power.  To  IMPUTE, 
from  tm  or  tn  and  jTuto,  to  think,  is  to 
form  an  estimate  of  a  person ;  as  to  itn- 
pute  motives  to  a  person,  to  impute  a 
thing  to  a  person's  folly.  To  ATTRIB- 
XJTE,  from  at  or  ad  and  tribuo^  to  bestow, 
is  to  assign  a  thing  as  a  cause ;  as  to  a^- 
tribvte  the  loss  of  a  vessel  to  the  violence 
of  the  storm. 

HoUneas  is  ascribed  to  the  pope ;  majesty  to 
kings ;  serenity  or  mildness  to  princes ;  excel- 
lence or  perfection  to  ambassadors;  grace  to 
archbishops ;  honor  to  peers.  Addison. 

Hen,  in  their  innovations,  shonld  follow  the 
example  of  time,  which  innovateth,  but  qnietly 
and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceivisd.  for  other- 
wise what  is  new,  and  unlocked  for,  ever  mends 


some,  and  impairs  others,  and  he  that  is  hart  ibr 
a  wrong  imputeth  It  to  the  author.         Baook. 

What  is  ascribed  and  imputed  is  most- 
ly of  a  personal  nature,  either  to  honor 
or  dishonor ;  ascribe  more  frequently  for 
the  former,  impute  for  the  latter.  In  the 
doxology  of  the  church  ritual,  all  honor, 
might,  majesty,  dominion,  and  power  are 
ascribed  to  the  three  persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  men  of  right  minds  cannot  bear 
the  slightest  imputation  on  their  honor, 
nor  virtuous  women  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion on  their  chastity. 

It  is  a  great  preaamption  to  ascribe  our  sac- 
cesses  to  our  own  management,  and  not  to  es- 
teem ourselves  upon  any  blessing,  rather  as  It  is 
the  bounty  of  heaven,  than  the  acquisition  of  oar 
own  prudence.  Aoduom. 

He  must  also  do  them  the  Justice  to  declare 
that  most  of  the  descriptions  are  his  own,  and 
their  fisnlts  must  be  imputed  to  him  only. 

Sia  W.  JFoNXs. 

AecHbe  may,  however,  sometimes  be 
employed  in  an  unfavorable  sense,  and 
impute  in  a  favorable  sense.  We  may 
ascribe  imperfection  as  well  as  perfection, 
and  impute  good  as  well  as  bad  motives. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  ara 
80  used  and  accustomed  to  imperfection  in  oar- 
selves  that  we  cannot  forbear  In  some  measure 
(tMrribing  it  to  Him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow 
of  imperfection.  Aonisoir. 

He  performed  always  as  good  oflBces  toward 
his  old  friends  and  all  other  persuis,  as  the  in- 
iquity of  the  time  and  the  nature  of  the  ^ploy- 
ment  he  was  in  would  permit  him  to  do ,  which 
kind  of  humanity  eould  be  imputed  to  very  few. 

Clabkvdoii. 

To  ascribe  may  also  denote  to  assign  a 
cause,  which  brings  it  nearer  in  sense  to 
attribute;  but  the  former  always  refers 
to  some  characteristic  of  the  person,  and 
the  latter,  although  applied  to  personal 
qualities,  conveys  no  personal  reflection. 

Wherever  this  expedient  has  fkiled,  it  is  always 
Orsorihed  to  the  want  of  faith  in  the  person,  not 
to  any  want  of  efBcacy  in  the  veil.       Drtdokc 

This  was,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  the 
changes  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  but  is 
more  to  he  attributed  to  the  instebUity  of  his 
character,  which  ever  varied  with  the  interesto 
of  his  ambition.  Gbamgkb. 

To  ascribe  is  always  to  assign  to  some 
individual  person;  but  to  attribute  may 
either  refer  to  no  persons,  or  to  none  in- 
dividually. Milton  ascribes  the  first  use 
of  artillery  to  the  devil :  the  Letters  of 
Junius  have  been  ascribed  successively  tu 
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many  u  the  aaihor;  the  death  of  many 
peiMms  may  be  attributed  to  intemper- 
ance. 

The  chftncten  in  tbe  poem  are  no  less  imaj|;1- 
naory  than  those  in  ttie  episode,  In  whieh  tlie  in- 
vention is  poetically  a4erifj4d  to  Man,  though  it 
is  certain  tiie  game  was  originally  brought  firom 
India.  Sia  W.  Jonss. 

Perhaps  it  nmy  appear  upon  examination  that 
tbe  most  polite  ages  are  the  least  rlrtaons.  Tliia 
may  be  attributed  to  tbe  folly  of  admitting  wit 
and  learning  as  merit  in  themselves,  without 
coniidariag  the  application  of  them.        Stsslb. 

TO  ASK,  BEG,  REQUEJ^T. 

ASSi  is  in  Saxon  aseian^  low  German 
«nh9i,  etcheny  German  heiaehen,  Danish 
odake^  Swedish  aaka  ;  these  in  general 
signify  to  wish  for,  and  are  connected 
with  the  Greek  aitoor,  to  think  worthy. 
BEG  is  contracted  from  the  word  h>egg<iar^ 
and  the  German  begehren^  to  desire  vehe- 
menUy.  BEQUEST,  in  Latin  reqmwhtg, 
participle  of  requirOy  is  compounded  of 
rt  and  qwwro^  to  seek  or  look  after  with 
indications  of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a  wish  to  some  one 
to  have  something  is  the  common  idea 
comprehended  in  these  terms.  As  this 
is  the  simple  sigmfication  of  oik^  it  is  the 
generic  term ;  the  other  two  are  specific : 
we  OMk  in  begging  and  requeating^  but  not 
vice  vend,  Aekwg  is  pe<mUar  to  no  rank 
or  station;  in  consequence  of  our  mut- 
ual dependence  on  each  other,  it  is  req- 
uisite for  every  man  to  atk  something  of 
another :  the  master  aeke  of  the  servant, 
the  servant  a»ks  of  the  master ;  the  par- 
ent aeks  of  the  child ;  the  child  asJ^  of 
the  parent.  Bagging  marks  a  degree  of 
dependence  which  is  peculiar  to  infeiiors 
in  station :  we  ask  for  matters  of  indif- 
ference; we  beg  that  which  we  think  is 
of  importance:  a  child  aak$  a  favor  of 
his  parent;  a  poor  man  bega  the  assist- 
ance of  one  who  is  able  to  aiford  it :  that 
is  aaked  for  which  is  easily  granted ;  that 
is  begged  which  is  with  difficulty  obtained. 
To  oaky  therefore,  requires  no  effort ;  but 
to  beg  is  to  oak  with  importunity :  those 
who  by  merely  aaking  find  themselves 
unable  to  obtain  what  they  wish,  will 
have  recourse  to  begging.  As  oak  some- 
times implies  a  demand,  and  beg  a  vehe- 
mence of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  ne- 
cessity, politeness  has  adopted  another 
phrase,  which  conveys  neither  the  impe- 


riousness  of  the  ohe,  nor  the  urgency  of 
the  other;  this  is  the  word  requeat,  Aak- 
ing carries  with  it  an  air  of  superiority ; 
b^fging  that  of  submission;  requeating 
has  the  air  of  independence  and  equality. 
Aaking  borders  too  nearly  on  an  infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty ;  begging  imposes 
a  constraint  by  making  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings;  reqitada  leave  the  liberty  of 
granting  or  refusing  unencumbered.  It 
is  the  character  of  impertinent  people  to 
oak  without  considering  the  circumstances 
and  situation  of  the  person  aaked;  they 
seem  ready  to  take  without  permission 
that  which  is  aaked^  if  it  be  not  granted  : 
selfish  and  greedy  people  beg  with  im- 
portunity,  and  in  a  tone  that  admits  of 
no  refusal ;  men  of  good-breeding  tender 
their  requeata  with  moderation  and  dis- 
cretion; they  requeat  nothing  but  what 
they  are  certain  can  be  conveniently 
complied  with. 

Let  him  pursue  the  promlsM  Latian  shore, 

A  short  delay  is  all  I  oak  him  now, 

A  pause  of  grief,  aa  interval  from  woe.  Dstosw. 

Bat  we  most  baff  our  bvead  in  cHmes  anknewn, 
Beneatli  tlie  scorching  or  the  ftozen  xone. 

Drtdew. 
But  do  not  yon  my  last  requeat  deny, 
With  yon  perfidious  man  your  interest  try. 

Aak  is  lUtogether  exploded  from  polite 
life,  although  beg  \a  not.  We  may  beg  a 
person^s  acceptance  of  anything ;  we  may 
beg  him  to  favor  or  honor  us  with  his 
company ;  but  we  can  never  talk  of  aak- 
ing a  person^s  acceptance,  or  aaking  him 
to  do  us  an  honor.  JBeg  in  such  cases 
indicates  a  condescension  which  is  some- 
times not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary 
occasions  reqtteat  is  with  more  propriety 
substituted  in  its  place. 

TO  ASK,  OR  ASK  FOR,  CLAIM,  DR^ANP. 

ASK,  V.  To  oak,  beg.  CLAIM,  in  French 
daimer,  Latin  damo^  to  cry  after,  signi- 
fies to  express  an  imperious  wish  for. 
DEMAND,  in  French  demander^  Latin  de- 
numdaf  compounded  of  de  and  mando^  to 
order,  signifies  to  call  for  imperatively. 

Aaky  in  the  sense  of  beg,  is  confined  to 
the  expression  of  wishes  on  the  part  of 
the  oakery  without  involving  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  person  aaked  ;  all 
granted  in  this  case  is  voluntary,  or  com- 
plied with  as  a  favor ;  but  emk  for,  in 
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the  sense  here  taken,  is  involuntary,  and 
springs  from  the  forms  and  distinctions 
of  society.  Ask  is  liere,  as  before,  ge- 
neric or  specific ;  claim  and  demand  are 
specific :  in  its  specific  sense  it  oonveTS  a 
less  peremptory  sense  than  either  aahn 
or  demand.  To  ask  for  denotes  simply 
the  expressed  wish  to  have  what  is  con- 
sidered as  due;  to  daim  is  to  assert  a 
right,  or  to  make  it  known ;  to  demand 
is  to  insist  on  having,  without  the  liberty 
of  a  refusal.  Askvn/g  respects  obligation 
in  general,  great  or  small ;  c^otm  respects 
obligations  of  importance.  Asking  for 
supposes  a  right  not  questionable ;  daim 
supposes  a  right  hitherto  unacknowl- 
edged; demand  supposes  either  a  dis- 
puted right,  or  the  absence  of  all  right, 
and  the  simple  determination  to  have :  a 
tradesman  axks  for  what  is  owed  to  him 
as  circumstances  may  require ;  a  person 
daims  the  property  he  has  lost;  people 
are  sometimes  pleased  to  make  demands^ 
the  legality  of  which  cannot  be  proved. 
What  is  lent  must  be  asked  for  when  it 
is  wanted;  whatever  has  been  lost  and 
is  found  must  be  recovered  by  a  daim  ; 
whatever  a  selfish  person  wants,  he  strives 
to  obtain  by  a  demand,  whether  just  or 
unjust 

Virtae  with  them  is  only  to  abstafai 
From  all  that  nature  aics^  and  covet  pain. 

Jnmca. 

My  country  claims  me  all,  daims  ev*ry  passion. 

Mabttn. 

Even  moantoins,  vales, 
And  forests  seem  impatient  to  demand 
The  promia'd  sweetness.  Thoksov. 

TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  Q17E8TION,  INTERRO- 
GATE. 

ASK,  V.  To  ask,  heg,  INQUIRE,  Lat- 
in inmtirOy  compounded  of  in  and  mtaro, 
signifies  to  search  after.  QUESTION, 
in  French  quesHonner,  signifies  to  put  a 
question,  from  the  Latin  qxuBstio  and  qwm- 
ro^  to  seek  or  search,  to  look  into.  IN- 
TERROGATE, Latin  ifUerrogaius,  parti- 
ciple of  interrogoy  compounded  of  inter 
and  rogo^  signifies  to  ask. 

We  perform  all  these  actions  in  order 
to  get  information :  but  we  ask  for  gen- 
eral purposes  of  convenience ;  we  inquire 
from  motives  of  curiosity;  we  qwesUon 
and  interrogate  from  motives  of  discre- 
tion.   To  ask  respects  simply  one  thing ; 


to  inquire  respects  one  or  many  subjects ; 
to  question  and  interrog€Ue  is  to  ask  re- 
peatedly, and  in  the  latter  case  more  au- 
thoritatively than  in  the  former.  Indif. 
ferent  people  ask  of  each  other  what- 
ever they  wish  to  know :  learners  inquire 
the  reasons  of  things  which  are  new  to 
them :  masters  question  their  servants, 
or  parents  their  children,  when  they  wish 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  any  case : 
magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when 
they  are  brought  before  them.  It  is 
very  uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is 
asked  even  by  the  meanest  person :  it  is 
proper  to  satisfy  every  inquirgy  so  as  to 
remove  doubt :  questions  are  sometimes 
so  impertinent  that  they  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  answered:  interrogaiiions  from 
unauthorized  persons  are  little  better 
than  insults. 

Upon  my  asking  her  who  it  was,  she  told  me 
it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but  thaX 
she  did  not  know  his  name.  Addisok. 

Not  only  what  is  great,  strange,  or  beaotitol, 
but  anything  that  is  disagreeable  when  looked 
upon,  pleases  us  in  an  apt  description.  Here  we 
mnst  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  pleasure, 
which  Is  nothing  else  but  the  actions  of  tiie  mind, 
which  compares  the  ideas  that  arise  from  words 
with  the  Ideas  that  arise  from  objects  themseh'ea. 

Addison. 

In  order  to  pass  awny  the  evening,  which  now 
began  to  grow  tedious,  we  fsll  into  that  laudable 
and  primitive  diversion  of  quesUons  and  com- 
mands. Addisok. 

Thomson  was  introduced  to  the  Prioce  of 
Wales,  and  being  gayly  interrogate  about  the 
state  of  his  aflbirs,  said  that  they  were  *'  in  a 
more  poetical  posture  than  formerly.**  Jobhsok. 

TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAME,  SLAN- 
DER, CALUMNIATE. 

ASPERSE,  in  Latin  aspersus,  participle 
of  aspergo,  to  sprinkle,  signifies  in  a  mor- 
al sense  to  stain  with  spots.  DETRACT, 
in  Latin  tktrttctusy  participle  of  detrahoy 
compounded  of  de  and  traho,  to  draw 
from,  signifies  to  take  from  another  that 
which  is  his  due,  or  which  h&  desires  to 
retain ;  particularly  to  take  from  the 
merit  of  an  action.  DEFAME,  in  Latin 
€lefamOy  compounded  of  the  privative  de 
and  famo  or  fama,  fame,  signifies  to  de- 
prive of  reputation.  SLANDER  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  the  words  dur,  suUg, 
and  soil,  signifying  to  stain  with  some 
spot.  OALUMNLATE,  from  the  Latin 
adumnia,  and  the  Hebrew  oalameh^  infa* 
my,  signifies  to  load  with  infamy. 
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All  these  terms  denote  an  effort  made 
to  injure  the  character  or  estimation  bj 
some  representation.  Asperm  and  de- 
tract mark  an  indirect  representation ; 
defanyty  dander^  and  calumniate^  a  posi- 
tive assertion.  To  a^ftene  is  to  iix  a  mor- 
al stain  on  a  eharaoter;  to  detract  is  to 
lessen  its  merits  and  excellences.  As- 
peruana  always  imply  somethiog  bad, 
real  or  supposed ;  dikraetionB  are  always 
founded  on  some  supposed  good  in  the 
object  that  is  detracted:  to  defame  is 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  charge 
against  the  character ;  to  aUmder  is  to  ex- 
pose the  faults  of  another  in  his  absence ; 
to  ealummate  is  to  communicate  secretly, 
or  otherwise,  false  circumstances  to  the 
injury  of  another.  If  I  speak  slightingly 
of  mj  ndghbor,  and  insinuate  anything 
against  the  purity  of  his  principles  or 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  I  atperte 
him:  if  he  be  a  charitable  man,  and  I 
ascribe  his  charities  to  a  selfish  motive, 
or  otherwise  take  away  from  the  merit 
of  his  conduct,  I  am  guilty  of  detraeticn ; 
if  I  publish  anything  openly  that  injures 
his  reputation,  I  am  a  defamer;  if  I  com- 
municate to  others  the  reports  that  are  in 
circulation  to  his  disadvantage,  I  am  a 
tianderer;  if  I  fabricate  anything  myself 
and  spread  it  abroad,  I  am  a  calumniator. 

It  la  certain,  and  otMeired  by  the  wisest  writers, 
that  there  are  women  who  are  not  nicely  chaste, 
and  men  not  sererely  honest,  hi  all  fitmlUes; 
therefore  let  those  who  may  be  apt  to  raise  a§- 
fHnrttons  upon  ours  please  to  give  ns  an  impar- 
tial aocoant  of  their  own,  and  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied. Steelb. 

What  made  their  enmity  the  more  entertaining 
to  all  the  rest  of  their  sex  was,  that  in  their 
dftraetion  fttan  each  other,  neither  could  fall 
npon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as  much  as 
her  adversary.  Stbelb. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  a  man  takes 
ta  a  defamatory  libel  ?  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin 
ki  the  sight  of  God  ?  Adduon. 

SUtnder,  that  worst  of  poisons,  erer  finds 

An  easT  entrance  to  IgnoUe  minds.       Hesvxt. 


The  way  to  silence  eahtmnyy  says  Bias,  is  to 
be  always  eiercised  in  such  things  as  are  praise- 
worthy. Addison. 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  MXTSTER,  COLLECT. 

ASSEMBLE,  in  French  assembler ,  Lat- 
in adtimulare^  or  assimulare,  from  timilis^ 
like,  and  stmul,  together,  signifies  to  make 
alike  or  bring  together.  MUSTER,  in 
Gennan  muatcm^  to  set  out  for  inspec- 


tion, in  Latin  mongtror,  to  show  or  dis. 
play.  COLLECT,  in  Latin  eoUectus,  par- 
ticiple of  eoUiffOf  compounded  of  col  or 
con  and  liffo^  to  bind,  signifies  to  bring  to- 
gether, or  into  one  point. 

Assemble  is  said  of  persons  only ;  mitf- 
ter  and  collect  of  persons  or  things.  To 
assemble  is  to  bring  together  by  a  call  or 
invitation ;  to  muster  is  to  bring  together 
by  an  act  of  authority,  or  a  particuUr  ef- 
fort, into  one  point  of  view  at  one  time, 
and  from  one  quarter ;  to  coUeet  is  to  bring 
together  at  different  times,  and  from  dif : 
ferent  quarters:  the  Parliament  is  as. 
sembled;  soldiers  are  mustered  every  day 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  numbers ;  an 
army  is  coUeeted  in  preparation  for  war ; 
a  king  assemifUs  his  council  in  order  to 
consult  with  them  on  pubUc  measures ;  a 
general  musters  his  forces  before  he  un- 
dertakes an  expedition,  and  collects  more 
troops  if  he  finds  himself  too  weak. 

Assemble  all  In  choirs,  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun.     Otwat. 

Had  we  no  quarrel  to  Rome  but  that 

Thou  art  thence  banished,  we  would  muster  all 

From  twelve  to  seventy.  SBAKSPEAmc 

Each  leader  now  his  scatter'd  force  conjoins 
In  close  array,  and  forms  the  deep'ning  lines ; 
Not  with  more  ease  the  skilfhl  shepherd  swain 
CoUeets  his  flock,  firom  tbonsands  on  the  plain. 

Pope. 

Collect  is  used  for  everything  which 
can  be  brought  together  in  numbers; 
muster  is  used  figuratively  for  bringing 
together,  for  an  immediate  purpose,  what- 
ever is  in  one^B  possession :  books,  coins, 
curiosities,  and  the  like,  are  collected;  a 
person's  resources,  his  strength,  courage, 
resolution,  ete.,  are  mustered;  some  per- 
sons have  a  pleasure  in  collecting  all  the 
pieces  of  antiquity  which  fall  in  their 
way ;  on  a  trying  occasion  it  is  necessary 
to  muster  all  the  fortitude  of  which  we 
are  roaster. 

The  form  of  this  organ  (the  ear)  is  various  in 
different  animals,  and  in  each  of  them  the  struct- 
ure is  very  curious  and  obeerrable,  being  in  all 
admirably  contrived  to  collect  the  wandering, 
eircuraambient  Impressions  and  undulations  of 
sound.  Dekham. 

Oh  I  thou  hast  set  my  bujiy  brain  at  work  I 
And  now  she  musters  up  a  train  of  images. 

Rows. 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CONVOKE. 

ASSEMBLE,  v.  To  assemble,  muster. 
CONVENE,  in  LaUn  convenio,  signifies 
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to  come  or  bring  together.  CONVOKE, 
in  Latin  eanvoco^  signifies  to  call  together. 
The  idea  of  collecting  many  persons 
into  one  place,  for  a  specific  purpose,  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  AmemJbU 
conveys  this  sense  without  any  addition ; 
wiwen/t  and  omwoke  include  likewise  some 
collateral  idea:  people  are  aMembled^ 
therefore,  whenever  they  are  convened  or 
convoked^  but  not  vice  vend.  Aetembling 
is  mostly  by  the  wish  of  one ;  eonveninff 
by  that  of  several :  a  crowd  is  assembled 
by  an  individual  in  the  streets ;  a  meet- 
ing is  convened  at  the  desire  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons :  people  are  aesembled 
either  on  public  or  private  business ;  they 
are  always  convened  on  a  public  occasion. 
A  king  assembiee  his  parliament ;  a  par- 
ticular individual  aseemblee  his  friends; 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  convened. 
There  is  nothing  imperative  on  the  part 
of  those  that  aetemble  or  convene^  and 
nothing  binding  on  those  aeaembled  or 
convened:  one  aeaemblee  or  convenes  by  in- 
vitation or  request;  one  attends  to  the 
notice  or  not,  at  pleasure.  Convoke^  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  act  of  authority ;  it 
is  the  call  of  one  who  has  the  authority 
to  give  the  call;  it  is  heeded  by  those 
who  feel  themselves  bound  to  attend. 

He  ceas'd :  the  assembled  warriors  all  assent. 
All  bat  Atrides.  CuKBKaLA,Mi>. 

Thoy  form  one  social  shade,  as  If  convened 
By  magic  sammons  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 

GOWPSB. 

Where  on  the  mingling  bonghs  they  sit  embow- 

er'd 
All  tlie  hot  noon,  till  cooler  hours  arrive. 
Faint  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene. 

Thomson. 

Here  cease  thy  Airy,  and  the  chieft  and  Icinga 
Con/voke  to  council,  weigh  the  sam  of  thinffs. 

POPB. 

ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  GROUP,  COL- 
LECTION. 

ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  are  col- 
lective terms  derived  from  the  verb  as- 
temble,  GROUP  comes  from  the  Italian 
groppo^  which  among  painters  signifies  an 
assemblage  of  figures  in  one  place.  COL- 
LECTION expresses  the  act  of  collecting^ 
or  the  body  collected  (v.  To  (usemble^  mus- 
ter). 

Assembly  respects  persons  only ;  assenu 
Uage^  things  only ;  group  and  collection^ 
persons  or  things:   an  assembly  is  any 


number  either  brought  together,  or  come 
together  of  themselves  ;  an  asstmblage  is 
any  number  of  things  standing  together ; 
a  group  is  come  together  by  accident,  or 
put  together  by  design;  a  coUedion  is 
mostly  put  or  brought  together  by  de- 
sign. A  general  alarm  will  cause  an  as- 
seinblg  to  disperse:  an  agreeable  ossein- 
blage  of  rural  objects,  whether  in  nature 
or  in  representation,  constitutes  a  land- 
scape :  a  painting  will  sometimes  consist 
only  of  a  group  of  figures ;  but  if  they 
be  well  chosen,  it  will  sometimes  produce 
a  wonderful  effect:  a  eoUection  of  evil- 
minded  persons  ought  to  be  immediately 
dispersed  by  the  authority  of  the  mag- 
istrate. In  a  large  ossmMjf  you  may 
sometimes  observe  a  singular  assemblage 
of  characters,  countenances,  and  figures : 
when  people  come  together  in  great  num- 
bers on  any  occasion,  they  will  often  f onn 
themselves  into  distinct  groups:  the  col- 
ledum  of  scarce  books  and  curious  edi- 
tions  has  become  a  passion,  which  is  just, 
ly  ridiculed  under  the  title  of  Bibliomania. 

Love  and  marriage  are  the  natural  effects  of 
these  anniversary  assemblies.  Budgblu 

Oh  Hertford  I  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 
With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  innocence  and  meditation  join'd 
In  soft  assemblage^  listen  to  my  song. 

Tooiisoiv. 

A  liibless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie. 

Thomson. 

There  is  a  manuscript  at  Oxford  containing  the 
lives  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- five  of  the  finest 
Persian  poets,  most  of  whom  left  very  ample 
eoUeetione  of  their  poems  behind  them. 

Sib  Wm.  JoNse. 

ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY,  MEETING;  COX- 
OREO  ATION,  PARLIAMENT,  DIKT, 
CONGRESS,  CONVENTION,  SYNOD, 
CONVOCATION,  COUNCIL. 

An  assembly  (v.  To  ossenAle,  mu9^ 
ter)  is  simply  the  assembling  together  of 
any  number  of  persons :  this  idea  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  rest  of  these  terms,  which 
differ  in  the  object,  mode,  and  other  col- 
lateral circumstances  of  the  action.  COM- 
PANY, a  body  linked  together  {v.  To  ac- 
company\  is  an  assembltf  for  purposes  of 
amusement  MEETING,  a  body  met  to- 
gether, is  an  assembly  for  ^neral  pur- 
poses of  business.  OONOREGATION,  a 
body  flocked  or  gathered  together,  from 
the  Latin  grez,  a  flock,  is  an  assemHtljf 
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Oronght  together  from  congeniality  of 
Kntlinent  and  community  of  purpose. 
PARUAMENT,  in  French  parUmeiU, 
from  parleTj  to  speak,  signifies  an  anern- 
blif  for  speaking  or  debating  on  impor- 
unt  matters.  DIET,  from  the  Greek 
cuuTtM,  to  govern,  is  an  anembly  for 
governing  or  regulating  affairs  of  state. 
CONGR^S,  from  the  Latin  eongredior^ 
to  march  in  a  body,  is  an  omenMy  com- 
mg  together  in  a  formal  manner  from 
distant  parts  for  special  purposes.  GON- 
VEXTION,  from  the  Latin  eorwemo,  to 
come  together,  is  an  anembly  coming  to- 
getiier  in  an  informal  and  promiscuous 
manner  from  a  neighboring  quarter. 
SYNOD,  in  Greek  9wo^oc,  compounded 
of  fnv  and  o^oC)  signifies  literally  going 
the  same  road,  and  has  been  employed 
to  signify  an  aaaoMy  for  consultation  on 
matters  of  religion.  GONVOGATION  is 
an  anembly  convoked  for  an  especial  pur- 
pose. GOCTNOIL  is  an  asuenMy  for  con- 
sttltation  either  on  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

An  oMtembiy  is,  in  its  restricted  sense, 
public,  and  under  certain  regulations :  a 
compamf  is  prirate,  and  confined  to  friends 
and  acquaintances :  a  meeting  is  either 
public  or  private:  a  isongregation  is  al- 
ways publicL  Meetmge  are  held  by  all 
who  1^T6  any  common  concern  to  ar- 
range :  oonffregaiioiM  consist  of  those  who 
pursue  the  same  objects,  particularly  in 
matters  of  religion,  although  extended  in 
Its  application  to  other  matters :  all  these 
different  kinds  of  iwemhlien  are  formed 
by  individuals  in  their  private  capacity ; 
the  other  terms  designate  ofsembliee  that 
come  together  for  national  purposes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  word  oowtentumy 
which  may  be  either  domestic  or  politi- 
cal. A  parliament  and  diet  are  popular 
amembliee  under  a  monarchical  form  of 
government;  congress  and  convention  are 
assemblies  under  a  republican  government : 
of  the  first  description  are  the  parUamenis 
of  England  and  France,  the  diets  of  (rer- 
many  and  Poland,  which  consisted  of  sub- 
jects assembled  by  the  monarch  to  delib- 
erate on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Of  the 
latter  description  are  the  congress  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Holland,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  na- 
tional convention  of  France :  but  there  is 
this  difference  observable  between  a  con- 


gress  and  a  eonvetUion,  that  the  former  con« 
sists  of  deputies  or  delegates  from  high- 
er authorities,  that  is,  from  independent 
governments  already  established;  but  a 
convention  is  a  self -constituted  assembly^ 
which  has  no  power  but  what  it  assumes 
to  itself.  A  synod  and  convocation  are  in 
religious  matters  what  a  diet  and  convene 
tion  are  in  civil  matters :  the  former  ex- 
ists only  under  an  episcopal  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  the  latter  may  exist  under  any 
form  of  church  discipline,  even  where  the 
authority  lies  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
ministry.  A  council  is  more  important 
than  all  other  species  of  assembly  ;  it  con- 
sists of  persons  invested  with  the  highest 
authority,  who,  in  their  consultations,  do 
not  so  much  transact  ordinary  concerns 
as  arrange  the  forms  and  fashions  of 
things.  Keligious  councils  used  to  deter, 
mine  matters  of  faith  and  discipline ;  po- 
litical councils  frame  laws  and  determine 
the  fate  of  empires. 

Locan  was  lo  exasperated  with  the  repulse  that 
he  mattered  soinethinff  to  himself,  and  was  heard 
to  say,  "  that,  since  he  could  not  have  a  seat 
among  them  himself,  he  woald  hring  in  one  who 
alone  had  more  merit  than  their  whole  assem- 
bly;"  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door  and 
brought  in  Cato  of  Utica.    •  Addison. 

As  I  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in  pub- 
lic places,  and  as  it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thith- 
er as  most  do  to  show  myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity 
of  all  who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance. 

Stskle. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not  turned 
for  mirthful  meetinga  of  men,  or  assemblies  of 
the  fiiir  sex,  to  delight  in  that  sort  of  conversa- 
tion which  we  meet  with  in  coffee-houses. 

Stbblb. 

Their  tribes  ac^asted,  dean'd  their  vig'rous 

wings. 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  round :  in  congregntion  fhll 
The  figur'd  flight  ascends.  Thomson. 

As  all  innocent  means  are  to  be  used  for  the 
propagation  of  truth,  I  would  not  deter  those 
who  are  employed  in  preaching  to  common  con- 
gregations  from  any  practice  which  they  may 
find  persuasive.  Johnson. 

The  word  parliament  was  first  anplled  to 
genenil  assemblies  of  the  states  under  Louis 
VII.  in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Blackstonk. 

What  ftarther  provoked  their  indignation  was 
that,  instead  of  twenty-flre  pistoles  formerly  al- 
lowed to  each  member  for  their  charge  in  coming 
to  tlie  diet^  he  had  presented  them  with  six  only. 

9TEKLB. 

Prior  had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtaiood  sucli 
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notioe  that  (In  1491)  he  wm  aent  to  the  eongrtu 
at  the  Hague,  as  secretary  to  the  embassy. 

Joomoir. 

The  ofllce  of  conserratora  of  the  peace  was 
newly  erected  in  Scotland :  and  these,  instigated 
by  the  clergy,  were  resolved,  since  they  could 
not  obtain  the  king's  consent,  to  summon  in  his 
name,  but  by  their  own  authoritj,  a  oontention 
of  states.  HuxB. 

A  tynod  of  the  celestials  was  convened,  in 
which  it  was  xesolved  that  Patronage  aboold  de- 
scend to  the  assistance  of  the  sciences. 

JoHmoN. 

The  eoMVOOoMon  is  the  mhilatare  of  A  parlto- 
mtnt^  wlierein  the  archUahop  presides  with  re- 
gal state.  BLacBRom. 

Inspir'd  by  Jnno,  Thetb*  godlike  son, 
Gonven*d  to  wmncU  all  the  Qrecian  train. 

Fops. 

A88SMT,  CONSENT,  APPROBATION, 
CONCURUENC£. 

ASSENT,  ia  Latin  amewHOy  is  com- 
pounded of  OS  or  o^  and  Mn/fo,  to  think, 
signifying  to  bring  one^s  mind  or  judg- 
ment to  a  thing.  Ck)NS£XT,v.  Tboecedf. 
APPROBATION,  in  Latin  mprobatio,  is 
compounded  of  ad  and  prooo^  to  prove, 
signifying  to  malce  a  thing  out  good. 
CONCURRENCE,  v.  To  agree. 

AnefU  respects  matters  of  judgment ; 
ccnaent  respects  matters  of  conduct  We 
atnent  to  what  we  admit  to  be  true ;  we 
cement  to  what  we  allow  to  be  done.  Ab- 
teiU  may  be  given  to  anything,  whether 
positively  proposed  by  another  or  not, 
but  con»eni  supposes  that  what  is  con^ 
tented  to  is  proposed  by  some  other  per- 
son. Some  men  give  their  hasty  aeeent 
to  propositions  which  they  do  not  fully 
understand,  and  their  hasty  eonaent  to 
measures  which  are  very  injudicious.  It 
is  the  part  of  the  true  believer  not  mere- 
ly to  assent  to  the  Christian  doctrines,  but 
t<)  make  them  the  rule  of  his  life :  those 
who  eoneeni  to  a  bad  action  are  partakers 
in  the  guilt  of  it 

Precept  gains  only  the  cold  approbation  of 
reason,  and  compels  an  atment  which  Judgment 
frequently  yields  with  reluctance,  even  when  de- 
lay is  Impossible.  HAwxiswoaTH. 

What  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream. 
Waking  thou  never  wilt  eoneerU  to  do.  Hiltoit. 

Auent  and  eonaent  maj  sometimes  be 
both  applied  to  matters  of  judgment  or 
abstract  propositions,  but  in  that  case 
attent  is  the  act  of  an  individual,  eonaent 
is  the  ftct  of  many  individuals :  one  aa- 
aenta  tO  that  which  is  ojQTered  to  his  notice ; 


some  things  are  admitted  by  the  coramoB 
eonaent  of  mankind. 

Faith  Is  the  aaaent  to  any  proposition  not  thus 
made  out  by  the  deduction  of  reason,  bat  ap<Mi 
the  credit  of  the  proposer.  Loci 


Whatever  be  tlM  reason,  it  appears  by  the  com- 
mon eonaent  of  mankind  that  the  want  of  virtae 
does  not  incur  equal  contempt  with  the  want  of 
parts.  Uawxbswobtb. 

Approbation  is  a  species  of  aaaenty  oon- 
currence  of  eonaent.  To  approve  is  not 
merely  to  ament  to  a  thing  as  right,  but 
to  determine  upon  it  positively  to  be  so ; 
the  word  aaaent  is  applied  therefore  most 
properly  to  speculative  matters,  or  mat- 
ters of  inference  or  deduction;  approhe^ 
ium  to  practical  matters  or  matters  of 
conduct,  as  to  give  one's  aaaent  to  a  prop- 
osition in  Euclid,  to  express  one's  eqjpro- 
bation  of  a  particular  measure.. 

The  evidence  of  God's  own  testimony,  added 
nnto  the  natnral  (laaent  of  reason,  concerning 
tlM  certainty  of  things,  doth  not  a  little  comfort 
and  confirm  the  same.  Uomuk. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  op- 
probation  of  the  Judgment  and  the  actnal  voli- 
tions of  the  will  with  relation  to  the  same  ot(Jec^i 
as  there  is  between  a  man's  viewing  a  desirmbltt 
thing  with  his  e}'e  and  his  reaching  after  It  with 
his  hand.  Socjtb. 

Coneurrenee  is  properly  the  eonaent  of 
many :  eonaent  may  pass  between  two  in- 
dividuals, namely,  like  party  proposing 
and  the  party  to  whom  the  thing  is  pro- 
posed; but  eoneurrence  is  always  given 
by  numbers :  eonaent  may  be  given  bj  a 
party  who  has  no  personal  interest  in 
the  thing  eonaented  to ;  eoneurrenee  is  giv- 
en  by  those  who  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  thing  proposed :  eonaent  therefore 
passes  between  persons  individually,  eon- 
eurrenoe  between  communities  or  between 
men  collectively. 

When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine. 
Be  wise  and  free,  by  lieaven's  eonaent  and  mine. 

Dbtdxii. 

Tarqutn  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  a  universal 
eoneurrenee  of  nobles  and  people.  Swirr. 

Aaaent  is  given  by  equals  or  inferiors ; 
it  is  opposed  to  contradiction  or  denial : 
eonaent  is  given  by  superiors,  or  those  who 
have  the  power  of  preventing ;  it  is  op- 
posed to  refusal :  approbation  is  given  by 
equals  or  superiors,  or  those  who  have 
the  power  to  withhold  it ;  it  is  opposed 
to  disapprobation:  eoneurrence  is  given 
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by  equals ;  it  is  opposed  to  opposition  or 
Injection. 

It  is  but  a  very  little  while  before  we  shall  all 
certainly  be  of  this  mind— that  the  best  thing  we 
coald  have  done  in  this  world  was  to  prepare  for 
another.  Could  I  represent  to  you  that  invisible 
world  which  I  am  speaking  of,  you  would  all 
readily  omms^  to  this  counsel.  Tillotson . 

I  am  fkr  from  excusing  or  denying  that  com- 
pliance :  for  plenary  consetU  it  was  not. 

King  Chaju.ks  I. 

That  not  past  me,  but 
By  kamed  approbation  of  my  Judges. 

Shajkstsabs. 

Sir  Uatthew  Hale  mentions  one  case  wherein 
the  Lords  may  alter  a  money-bill  (that  is,  from 
a  greater  to  a  less  time)— here  he  says  tlie  bill 
need  not  be  sent  back  to  the  Commons  for  their 
oimeurrence.  Blackstome. 

TO   ASSERT,  MAINTAIN,  VINDICATE. 

To  ASSERT,  V,  To  affirm,  atsert. 
MAINTAIN',  in  French  maintenir^  from 
the  Latin  tna7m8  and  teneo,  signifies  to 
hold  by  the  hand,  that  is,  closely  and 
firmly.  VINDICATE,  in  Latin  vindica- 
tu8,  participle  of  vindicOy  compounded  of 
vim  and  dico,  signifies  to  pronounce  a 
▼iolent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  agaert  is  to  declare  a  thing  as  our 
own ;  to  maintain  is  to  abide  by  what  we 
bare  so  declared ;  to  vindicate  is  to  stand 
up  for  that  which  concerns  ourselves  or 
others.  We  oMcrt  anything  to  be  true ; 
we  maintain  it  by  adducing  proofs,  facts, 
or  arguments ;  we  mndicate  our  own  con- 
duct or  that  of  another  when  it  is  called 
in  question.  We  assert  boldly  or  irnpu* 
dently;  we  maintain  steadily  or  obsti- 
nately; we  vindicate  resolutely  or  inso- 
lently. A  right  or  claim  is  asserted  which 
is  avowed  to  belong  to  any  one;  it  is 
maintMfied  when  attempts  are  made  to 
prove  its  justice,  or  regain  its  possession ; 
the  cause  of  the  asserter  or  mainlainer 
is  vindicated  by  another.  Innocence  is 
asserted  by  a  positive  declaration;  it  is 
maintained  by  repeated  assertums  and  the 
support  of  testimony;  it  is  vindicated 
through  the  intorference  of  another. 
The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesitate 
to  asaeri  their  innoc^noe  with  the  hope  of 
inspiring  credit;  and  some  will  persist 
in  mainiaining  it  even  after  their  guilt 
has  been  pronounced ;  but  the  really  in- 
nocent man  will  never  want  a  friend  to 
vtndicate  him  when  his  honor  or  his  repu- 
tation is  at  stake.    Assertions  which  are 


made  hastily  and  inconsiderately  are  sel- 
dom long  maintained  without  exposing  a 
person  to  ridicule ;  those  who  attempt  to 
vindi4xUe  a  bad  cause  expose  themselves 
to  as  much  reproach  as  if  the  cause  were 
their  own. 

When  the  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  high  point. 
Leaving  gross  nature's  sediments  below, 
Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  offspring  quits 
The  sage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods. 
Asserts  his  rank,  and  rises  into  man.      Youkq. 

Sophocles  also,  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  hit 
tragedies,  asserts  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. CnilBBaLAND. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  Drydcn  wanted 
rather  skill  to  discover  the  right  than  virtue  to 
maintain  it.  Johnson. 

Tis  Just  that  I  should  vindieaie  alone 
The  broken  tmoe,  or  tat  the  breach  atone. 

Dbtdsn. 

ASSOCIATE,  COMPANION. 

ASSOCIATE,  in  Latin  assodatus,  pai-. 
ticiple  of  associOy  compounded  of  as  or  tui 
and  socio,  to  ally,  signifies  one  united  with 
a  person.  COMPANION,  from  company, 
signifies  one  that  bears  company  (v.  To 
accompany). 

Associates  are  habitually  together :  com- 
panions are  only  occasionally  in  compa- 
ny. As  our  habits  are  formed  from  our 
associates,  we  ought  to  be  particular  in 
our  choice  of  them :  as  our  companions 
contribute  much  to  our  enjoyments,  we 
ought  to  choose  such  as  are  suitable  to 
ourselves.  Many  men  may  be  admitted 
as  companions^  who  would  not  altogether 
be  fit  as  associates. 

We  see  many  struggling  single  about  the  world, 
unhappy  for  want  of  an  cuaooiate^  and  pining 
with  the  necessity  of  confining  their  sentiments 
to  their  own  bosoms.  Johnson. 

There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  free- 
dom of  agency  is  almost  destroyed,  and  long  as- 
sociation with  fortuitous  companions  will  at  last 
relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fer- 
vor of  sincerity.  Johnson. 

An  associate  may  take  part  with  us  in 
some  business,  and  share  with  us  in  the 
labor :  a  companion  takes  part  with  us  in 
some  concern,  and  shares  with  us  in  the 
pleasure  or  the  pain. 

Addison  contributed  more  than  a  fourth  part 
(of  the  last  volume  of  the  Spectator),  and  the  oth  • 
er  contributors  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  ap- 
pearing as  his  associates.  Johnson. 

Thus  while  the  cordage  stretch'd  ashore  may 

guide 
Our  brave  companions  through  the  swelling 

tide,  r 
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This  flOAttaig  lumber  ahall  sustain  them  o'er 
Ttie  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

Falcomek. 

ASSOCIATION,  SOCIETY,  COMPANY, 
PAKTNEKSHIP. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  union  of  sev- 
eral persons  into  one  body.  ASSOCIA- 
TION {v.  To  associate)  is  general,  the  rest 
are  specific.  Whenever  we  habitually  or 
frequently  meet  together  for  some  com- 
mon object,  it  is  an  aaaoeiaHon.  Amoda- 
tioM  are  therefore  political,  religious, 
commercial,  and  literary.  A  SOCIETY 
is  an  astociaiion  for  some  specific  pur- 
pose, moral  or  religious,  civil  or  political. 
A  COMPANY  is  an  amodation  of  many 
for  the  purpose  of  trade.  A  PARTNER- 
SHIP is  an  cModation  of  a  few  for  the 
same  object. 

Whenever  anodation  is  used  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  others,  it  denotes  that 
which  is  partial  in  its  object  and  tempo- 
rary in  its  duration.  It  is  founded  on 
unity  of  sentiment  as  well  as  unity  of 
object ;  but  it  is  mostly  unorganized,  and 
kept  together  only  by  the  spirit  which 
gives  rise  to  it.  A  society  requires  noth- 
ing but  unity  of  object,  which  is  perma- 
nent in  its  nature;  it  is  well  organized, 
and  commonly  set  on  foot  to  promote  the 
cause  of  humanity,  literature,  or  religion. 
No  country  can  boast  such  numerous  and 
excellent  societies^  whether  of  a  charita- 
ble, a  religious,  or  a  literary  description, 
as  England.  Companies  are  brought  to- 
gether for  the  purposes  of  interest,  and 
are  dissolved  when  that  object  ceases  to 
exist :  their  duration  depends  on  the  con- 
tingencies of  profit  and  loss.  The  South 
Sea  Company,  which  was  founded  on  an 
idle  speculation,  was  formed  for  the  ruin 
of  many,  and  dispersed  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  formed.  Partnerships  are  alto- 
gether of  an  individual  and  private  nat- 
ure. As  they  are  without  organization 
and  system,  they  are  more  precarious 
than  any  other  association.  Their  dura- 
tion depends  not  only  on  the  chances  of 
trade,  but  the  compatibility  of  individuals 
to  co-operate  in  a  close  point  of  union. 
They  are  often  begun  rashly,  and  end 
ruinously. 

For  my  own  pert,  I  conld  wish  that  All  honest 
men  would  enter  into  an  aMoHation  for  the 
Kupport  of  one  another  afcalnst  the  endeavors  of 
thorn  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon  tA  their 


oommon  enemies,  whatever  side  tliey  may  be; 
long  to.  Addisoh. 

What  I  hambly  propose  to  the  public  is,  that 
there  may  be  a  weUty  erected  in  London,  to 
consist  of  the  most  skilftil  persons  of  both  sexes, 
for  the  inspection  of  modes  and  fashions. 

BUDOEEA. 

The  nation  is  a  company  of  players. 

Addisoii. 

Gay  was  the  general  ikrorite  of  the  whole  as- 
sociation of  wits ;  but  tliey  regarded  him  as  a 
playfellow  rather  than  a  partner^  and  treated 
him  wiUi  more  fondness  than  respect.  Jounsok. 

Society  is  a  partnership  in  all  science:  a 
partnsi'skip  in  every  virtue  and  in  all  perfec- 
tion. BuauE. 

ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

ASSOCIATION,  V.  Associate,  COMBL 
NATION,  from  the  Latin  combinoy  or  eon 
and  hinusy  signifies  tying  two  into  one. 

An  association  is  something  less  bind- 
ing than  a  combination:  eusociaiions  are 
formed  for  purposes  of  convenience ; 
combinations  are  formed  to  serve  either 
the  interests  or  passions  of  men.  The 
word  association  is  therefore  always  taken 
in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense ;  conv- 
bination  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense. 
An  association  is  public ;  it  embraces  all 
classes  of  men :  a  combination  is  often 
private,  and  includes  only  a  particular 
description  of  persons.  Associations  are 
formed  for  some  general  purpose;  com- 
binations  are  frequently  formed  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  which  respect  the  inter- 
est of  the  few,  to  the  injury  of  many. 
Associations  are  formed  by  good  citizens ; 
combinations  by  discontented  mechanics, 
or  low  persons  in  general. 

In  my  yesterday's  paper  I  propoeed  that  the 
honest  men  of  all  parties  should  enter  into  a  kind 
of  association  for  the  defence  of  one  another. 

Addison. 

There  is  no  doubt  hot  all  the  safety,  happinem, 
and  convenience  that  men  enjoy  in  this  life  is 
tram  the  comt>inaUon  of  particular  persons  into 
societies  or  oorporations.  Soutb. 

The  cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns, 
thongh  unfortunately  (flrom  a  fear  of  their  mul- 
titude and  combination)  the  most  regarded, 
ought  in  fact  to  he  the  least  regarded,  on  the 
subject  of  monopoly.  BoaaK. 

When  used  for  things,  association  is  a 
natural  action;  combination  an  arbitrary 
action.  Things  associate  of  themselves, 
but  eornfnnations  are  formed  either  by  de- 
sign or  accident.  Nothing  will  associate 
but  what  harmonizes ;  things  the  most 
opposite  in  their  nature  may  be  eombinsd 
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together.  We  {uaoeiate  persons  with 
pla<%8,  or  events  with  names ;  discordant 
properties  are  combined  in  the  same  body. 
With  the  name  of  one^s  birthplace  are 
at&oeiaied  pleasurable  recollections;  vir- 
tue and  vice  are  so  combined  in  the  same 
character  as  to  form  a  contrast.  The 
aatodaium  of  ideas  is  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  the  human  mind,  but  it  can 
never  be  admitted  as  solving  any  difficul- 
ty respecting  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  the  soul ;  the  eombinaiion  of  let- 
ters forms  syllables,  and  that  of  syllables 
forms  words. 

Meekness  and  courtesy  will  always  recommend 
the  first  address,  bat  soon  pall  and  nauseate  un- 
less they  are  associated  with  more  s{n-ightly 

JOHMSOM. 


Before  the  time  of  Dryden,  those  h^>py  eomH" 
nations  of  words  which  distinguish  poetry  from 
prose  had  heen  rarely  attempted.  Johnson. 

ASSURANCE,  CONFIDKNCE. 

ASSURANCE  implies  either  the  act  of 
making  another  sure  (v.  To  affimi\  or  of 
being  snre  one's  self.  CONFIDENCE 
implies  simply  the  act  of  the  mind  in 
coi^dingy  which  is  equivalent  to  a  feel- 
ing. 

Aaaunmee^  as  an  action^  is  to  confidence 
as  the  means  to  the  end.  We  give  a  per- 
son an  awuranee  in  order  to  inspire  him 
with  confidence,  Assurcmcc  and  confi 
deneCy  as  a  sentiment  in  ourselves,  may 
respect  either  that  which  is  external  of 
us,  or  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves ; 
in  the  first  case  they  are  both  taken  in 
an  indifferent  sense:  but  the  feeling  of 
assurance  is  much  stronger  than  that  of 
(onfideneCy  and  applies  to  objects  that  in- 
terest the  feelings ;  whereas  confidence  ap- 
plies only  to  such  objects  as  exercise  the 
understanding :  thus  we  have  an  assurance 
of  a  life  to  come ;  an  assurance  of  a  bless- 
ed immortality :  W3  have  a  confidence  in  a 
person^s  int^ritr. 

I  appeal  to  posterity,  says  ^schylns ;  to  pos- 
terity I  consecrated  my  works,  in  the  assurance 
that  they  will  meet  that  reward  from  time  which 
the  partlaUty  of  my  contemporaries  reftises  to 
Instow.  Cdxbxblaicd. 

AHthe  arguments  upon  which  a  roan  who  is 
telling  the  private  affairs  of  another  may  ground 
bis  eonjMencs  of  security,  he  must,  upon  re- 
flertion,  know  to  be  uncertain,  because  he  finds 
them  without  effect  upon  himself.         Jobmson. 

As  respects  ourselves  exclusively,  as- 
wranee  is  employed  to  designate  either  an 


occasional  feeling  or  a  habit  of  the  mind : 
confidence^  an  occasional  feeling  mostly : 
axsurance,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  may  be 
used  indifferently,  but  in  general  it  has  a 
bad  acceptation :  confidence  has  an  indif- 
ferent or  a  good  sense. 

I  never  sit  silent  in  company  when  secret  his- 
tory is  talking,  but  I  am  reproached  for  want  of 
assurance.  Zoaxsov. 

The  hope  of  fame  is  necessarily  connected  with 
such  considerations  as  must  abate  the  ardor  of 
cotijldence^  and  repress  the  vigor  of  pursuit. 

JOUKSOM. 

Assurance  is  a  self-possession  of  the 
mind,  arising  from  the  conviction  that  all 
in  ourselves  is  right;  confidence  is  that 
self-possession  only  in  particular  cases, 
and  grounded  on  the  reliance  we  have  in 
our  abilities  or  our  character.  The  man 
of  assurance  never  loses  himself  under 
any  circumstances,  however  trying;  he 
is  calm  and  easy  when  another  is  abash- 
ed  and  confounded:  the  man  who  has 
confidence  will  generally  have  it  in  cases 
that  warrant  htm  to  trust  to  himself.  A 
liar  utters  falsehoods  with  an  air  of  as- 
surance, in  order  the  more  efiTectually  to 
gain  belief ;  conscious  innocence  enables 
a  person  to  speak  with  confidence  when 
interrogated.  Assurance  shows  itself  in 
the  behavior,  confidence  in  the  conduct 
Toung  people  are  apt  to  assert  every- 
thing with  a  tone  of  assurance ;  no  man 
should  undertake  anything  without  a  con- 
fidence hi  himself. 

Modesty,  the  daughter  of  Knowledge,  and  As- 
surancet  >ht  <iffspring  of  Ignorance,  met  acci> 
uentally  upon  the  road ;  and  as  both  had  a  long 
way  to  go,  and  had  experienced  from  former 
hardships  that  they  were  alike  unqualified  to 
pursue  their  Journey  alono,  they  agreed,  for  their 
mutual  advantage,  to  travel  together.       Moon£. 

I  must  observe  that  there  is  a  vicious  modesty 
which  Justly  deserves  to  be  ridiculed,  and  wliii-h 
those  very  persons  often  discover  who  value 
themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  confidenve. 
This  happens  when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up 
to  his  reason,  and  would  not,  upon  any  consider- 
ation, be  surprised  in  the  practice  of  those  duties 
for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent  into 
the  world.  Adduon. 

ASSURANCE,  IMPUDENCE. 

ASSURANCE,  v.  Assurance,  confidence, 
IMPUDENCE  literally  implies  shameless- 
ness.  They  are  so  closely  allied  to  each 
other  that  assurance  is  distinguished  from 
impudence  more  in  the  manner  than  the 
I  spirit ;  for  impudmce  has  a  grossness  at- 
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tached  to  U  which  does  not  belong  to 
atauranee.  Vulgar  people  are  impuderUf 
because  they  have  assurance  to  break 
through  all  the  forms  of  society;  but 
those  who  are  more  cultivated  will  have 
their  auurance  controlled  by  its  decencies 
and  refinements. 

A  man  of  aMurane€y  though  at  llrat  it  only 
denoted  a  person  of  a  tree  and  open  carriage,  is 
now  very  luoally  applied  to  a  profligate  wretch, 
who  can  break  through  all  the  rulea  of  decency 
and  morality  without  a  bluah.  I  shall  endearor, 
therefore,  in  this  essay,  to  restore  these  words  to 
their  tnia  meaning,  to  prevent  the  Idea  of  mod- 
esty from  being  confounded  with  that  of  sheep- 
ishness,  and  to  hinder  impudencd  from  passing 
for  aswranoe,  Budgell. 

ASTRONOMY,  ASTROLOGY. 

ASTRONOMY  is  compounded  of  the 
Greek  a<mip  and  vofioQy  and  signifies  the 
.laws  of  the  stars,  or  a  knowledge  of  their 
laws.  ASTROLOGY,  from  aonip  and 
XoYoct  signifies  a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

The  astronomer  studies  the  course  and 
movement  of  the  stars;  the  astrologer 
reasons  on  their  influence.  The  former 
observes  the  state  of  the  heavens,  marks 
the  order  of  time,  the  eclipses  and  the 
revolutions  which  arise  out  of  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  motion  in  the  immense 
universe:  the  latter  predicts  events, 
draws  horoscopes,  and  announces  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and 
cold,  etc.  The  attronomer  calculates  and 
seldom  errs,  as  his  calculations  are  built 
on  fixed  rules  and  actual  observations; 
the  astrologer  deals  in  conjectures,  and 
his  imagination  often  deceives  him.  The 
astronomer  explains  what  he  knows,  and 
merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned;  the 
astrologer  hazards  what  he  thinks,  and 
seeks  to  please. 

ASYLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER,  RETREAT. 

ASYLUM,  in  Latin  asglum^  in  Greek 
atwXoVf  compounded  of  a,  privative,  and 
ovXri,  plunder,  signifies  a  place  exempt 
from  plunder.  REFUGE,  in  Latin  refit- 
gium,  from  refugio,  to  fly  away,  signifies 
the  place  one  may  fly  away  to.  SHEL- 
TER comes  from  shelly  in  high  German 
sehalen^  Saxon  soeala^  etc.,  from  the  He- 
brew eala^  to  hide,  signifying  a  cover  or 
hiding-place.  RETREAT,  in  French  re- 
traite^  Latin  retractus,  from  retraho,  or 
re  and  traho^  to  draw  back,  signifies  the 


place  that  is  situated  behind,  or  in  the 
background. 

Asylum^  refuge^  and  shdter^  all  denote 
a  place  of  safety ;  but  the  former  is  fix- 
ed, the  two  latter  are  occasional :  the  re- 
treat is  a  place  of  tranquillity  rather  thaa 
of  safety.  An  asylvm  is  chosen  by  him 
who  has  no  home,  a  refuge  by  him  who 
is  apprehensive  of  danger:  the  French 
emigrants  found  a  refuge  in  England,  but 
very  few  will  make  it  an  asglttm.  The 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  make  us  seek 
a  Suiter.  The  fatigues  and  toils  of  life 
make  us  seek  a  retreat.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  Christian  to  aiford  an  asylum  to  the 
helpless  orphan  and  widow.  The  terri- 
fied passenger  takes  refuge  in  the  first 
house  he  comes  to,  when  assailed  by  an 
evil-disposed  mob.  The  vessel  shattered 
in  a  storm  takes  shdter  in  the  nearest  ha- 
ven. The  man  of  business,  wearied  with 
the  anxieties  and  cares  of  the  world, 
disengages  himself  from  the  whole,  and 
seeks  a  retreat  suited  to  his  circum- 
stances. 

The  adventurer  knows  he  has  not  flur  to  go  be- 
fore he  will  meet  vritli  some  fortress  tiaX  h«a 
been  raised  by  sophistry  for  the  asylum  of  er- 
ror. Hawkuworth. 

Superstition,  now  retiring  from  Rome,  may  yet 
find  refuge  In  the  moontains  of  Thibet 

CCMBKBLAITD. 

In  mefol  gaie 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  lieavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook ; 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fost. 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

Tbomsoii. 
For  tliis,  this  only  fiiror  let  me  sue. 
If  pity  can  to  conquer'd  foes  be  due : 
Refuse  it  not,  but  let  my  body  have 
The  last  retreat  of  human  kind,  a  grave. 

Drtdsv. 

TO  ATONE  FOR,  EXPIATE. 

ATONE,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  be  at 
peace  or  good  friends.  EXPIATE,  in 
Latin  expiatus,  participle  of  erpio^  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  pio^  signifies  to  put  out 
or  make  clear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  satisfaction 
for  an  offence ;  but  atone  is  general,  ex- 
piate is  particular.  We  may  atone  for  a 
fault  by  any  species  of  suffering ;  we  ex- 
piate a  crime  only  by  suffering  a  legal 
punishment.  A  female  often  sufficiently 
atones  for  her  violation  of  chastity  by  the 
misery  she  entails  on  herself ;  there  are 
too  many  unfortunate  wretches  in  Eng« 
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hnd  who  ezpeote  ibeir  crimes  on  a  gal- 
lows. 


Oh  let  the  Uood,  already  spilt,  atone 
For  tbe  past  crimes  of  ciin'd  Laomedon. 


DaTDKW. 


Row  lacred  onght  kiogs'  Urea  be  held, 

Wbenbnt  the  dea^  of  one 

DcBianda  aa  empiie'i  Uood  for  eaepiation  ! 

LSB. 

Ndther  aUmemeni  nor  ejqnaiion  always 
necessarily  require  punishment  or  even 
suffering  from  the  offender.  The  nature 
of  the  aUmemenJt  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  offence  or  will  of  the  individual 
who  is  offended ;  expiatiofiM  are  frequent- 
ly made  by  means  of  perfonmng  certain 
religious  rites  or  acts  of  piety.  Offences 
between  man  and  man  are  sometimes 
aUmed  for  by  an  acknowledgment  of  er- 
ror; but  offences  toward  God  require  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  which  our  Saviour  has 
been  pleased  to  make  of  himself,  that  we, 
through  him,  might  become  partakers  of 
eternal  life.  ExpLationy  therefore,  in  the 
rdigious  sense,  is  to  aUmemad  as  the 
means  to  the  end :  aUmemerU  is  often  ob- 
tained by  an  eapkUiony  but  there  may  be 
apioHons  where  there  is  no  aUmanent, 

I  would  earnestly  desire  the  story-teller  to  con- 
sider, that  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  story 
can  aion€  tor  the  half-hoar  tliat  has  been  lost  be- 
fore tbey  come  at  it. 


Not  all  the  pow*r  of  verse  with  magic  join'd 
Can  heal  the  torture  of  a  loTe-sIck  mind ; 
Altars  may  smoke  with  temiatory  lire. 
Too  weak  to  make  a  well-ued  lore  retire. 

PoTTBB. 

ATTACHMBNT,  AFFECTION,  INCLIKA- 

TION. 

ATTACHMENT  {v.  To  adhere)  respects 
persons  and  things :  AFFECTION  (v.  Af- 
fodum)  regards  persons  only :  INCLINA- 
TION, denoting  the  act  of  inclining,  has 
respect  to  things  mostly,  but  may  1^  ap- 
pfied  to  objects  generally. 

Aitaekmeni^  as  it  regards  persons,  is 
not  so  powerful  or  solid  as  q^dc^um.  Chil- 
dren are  attadtitd  to  those  who  will  min- 
ister to  their  gratifications;  they  have 
an  affeeUtm  for  ^eir  nearest  and  dearest 
relatives.  ^/tocAfiMn/ is  sometimes  a  ten- 
der sentiment  between  persons  of  differ- 
ent sexes:  affection  is  an  affair  of  the 
heart  without  distinction  of  sex.  The 
pflDsing  attaehmenl*  of  young  people  are 
seldom  entitled  to  serious   notice;   al- 


though sometimes  they  may  ripen  by  a 
long  intercourse  into  a  laudable  and 
steady  affection.  Nothing  is  so  delight- 
ful as  to  see  affection  among  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Though  deroted  to  the  stady  of  philosophy,  and 
a  great  master  in  the  early  science  of  the  tiroes, 
Solou  mixed  with  cheerfulness  in  society,  and  did 
not  hold  back  firom  those  tender  ties  and  attach 
tnente  which  connect  a  man  to  the  world. 

Cuxaamuum. 

When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gayety  of  my 
look,  and  the  liveliness  of  my  loqoadty,  soon 
gained  me  admission  to  hearts  not  yet  fortified 
against  ajfeetion  by  artifice  or  interest 

Johnson. 

Attachment  is  a  something  more  pow- 
erful and  positive  than  inclination:  the 
latter  is  a  rising  sentiment,  a  mere  lean- 
ing of  the  mind  toward  an  object ;  the 
former  is  a  feeling  already  fixed  so  as  to 
create  a  tie ;  an  attachment  is  formed,  an 
indinatum  arises  in  the  mind  of  itself. 

My  only  dislike  arose  teom  an  attachment  he 
discovered  to  my  daughter.  Goldsmith. 

I  am  glad  that  be  whom  I  must  have  loved 
firom  daW,  whatever  he  had  been,  is  such  a  one 
as  I  can  love  lh>m  incUnoHon.  Svbele. 

In  respect  to  things,  attainment  and  inr 
dinatum  admit  of  a  similar  distiuction. 
We  strive  to  obtain  that  to  which  we  are 
attached,  but  a  simple  indination  rarely 
produces  any  effort  for  possession.  Little 
minds  are  always  betraying  their  attach' 
ment  to  trifles.  It  is  the  character  of  in- 
difference net  to  show  an  indination  to 
anything.  Interest,  similarity  of  charac- 
ter, or  habit,  gives  rise  to  attachment ;  a 
natural  warmth  of  temper  gives  birth  to 
various  indinatioru.  Suppress  the  first 
indination  to  gaming,  lest  it  grow  into  an 
attachment. 

The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attaehment 
to  their  own  country.  Addison. 

A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly 
the  willing  of  that  thing,  and  yet  in  matters  of 
duty  men  flpeqnently  reckon  it  as  such.    Socn. 

TO  ATTACK,  ASSAIL,  ASSAULT,  EN- 
COUNTER. 

ATTACK,  in  French  aitaquer^  changct 
from  aUacher,  in  Latin  attactum,  parti* 
ciple  of  attingOf  signifies  to  bring  into 
close  contact.  ASSAIL,  ASSAULT,  in 
French  asaaiUir,  Latin  amUo^  aeealtum, 
compounded  of  ae  or  ad  and  Mt/to,  sig- 
nifies to  leap  upon.    ENCOUNTER,  in 
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French  reneontrey  compounded  of  en  or  in 
and  eontrey  in  Latin  contra^  againet,  signi- 
ties  to  run  or  come  against. 

Attack  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  spe- 
cific terms.  To  attadc  is  to  make  an  ap- 
proach in  order  to  do  some  violence  to 
the  person ;  to  anail  or  cusaiiU  is  to  make 
a  sudden  and  vehement  attack;  to  en- 
eofunter  is  to  meet  the  attcu^  of  another. 
One  attacks  by  simply  offering  violence 
without  necessarily  producing  an  effect ; 
one  agtails  by  means  of  missile  weapons ; 
one  asaauUt  by  direct  personal  violence ; 
one  encounters  by  opposing  violence  to 
violence.  Men  and  animals  attack  or  en- 
counter; men  only,  in  the  literal  sense, 
assail  or  assault.  Animals  attack  each 
other  with  the  weapons  nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  them:  those  who  provoke 
a  multitude  may  expect  to  have  their 
houses  or  windows  assailed  with  stones, 
and  their  persons  ammtlted:  it  is  ridic- 
ulous to  attempt  to  encounter  those  who 
are  superior  in  strength  and  prowess. 

Wiien  they  (the  Grecians)  endeavored  to  posaeis 
themselves  of  a  town,  it  was  nsnal  first  to  attempt 
it  by  storm,  snrroonding  it  with  their  whoie  army, 
and  aUacking  it  in  all  quarters  at  onoe. 

POTTBE. 

So  when  be  saw  his  flatt'ring  arts  to  &il, 
With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  t*  assail. 

Spbnbkr. 
And  douhle  death  did  wretched  man  invade, 
By  steel  assaulted^  and  by  gold  betrayed. 

Detdek. 

Patting  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  they  en- 
countered their  enemies.  Kmoixeb. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men 
attack  with  reproaches  or  censures ;  they 
assail  with  abuse ;  they  are  assaulted  by 
temptations ;  they  encounter  opposition 
and  difficulties.  A  fever  attacks  ;  horrid 
shrieks  assail  the  ear;  dangers  are  en- 
countered. The  reputations  of  men  in 
public  life  are  often  wantonly  attacked; 
they  are  assailed  in  every  direction  by  the 
murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  discon- 
tented; they  often  encounter  the  obsta- 
cles which  party  spirit  throws  in  the 
way,  without  reaping  any  solid  advantage 
to  themselves. 

The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  this 
Gothic  building  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk, 
Thomas  Connecte  by  name,  atUieked  it  with 
fH'eat  Keal  and  resolution.  Addison. 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 

Her  husband,  how  far  urg'd  his  patience  bears, 

His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  aiwnil. 

MnroN. 


It  is  sofllelent  that  you  are  able  to  enoowUer 
the  temptations  which  now  assault  you :  when 
God  sends  trials,  he  may  send  strength. 

Br.  TATu>a. 

ATTACK,  ASSAULT,  ENCOUNTEB,  ON- 
SET, CHARGE. 

ATTACK,  ASSAULT.  EXCOUNTER 
(v.  To  attack)^  denote  the  act  of  attack- 
inffy  assaultinffy  encountering.  OXS£T  sig- 
nifies a  setting  on  or  to,  a  commencing. 
CHARGE  (v.  To  accuse)  signifies  pressing 
upon. 

An  attack  and  asscntlt  may  be  made 
upon  an  unresisting  object :  encounter^ 
onsety  and  charge  require  at  least  two  op- 
posing parties.  An  attack  may  be  slight 
or  indirect;  an  assault  must  always  be 
direct,  and  mostly  vigorous.  An  attack 
upon  a  town  need  not  be  attended  with 
any  injury  to  the  walls  or  inhabitants ; 
but  an  assault  is  commonly  conducted  so 
as  to  effect  its  capture.  Attacks  are  made 
by  robbers  upon  the  person  or  property 
of  another ;  assaults  upon  the  person  only. 
An  encounter  generally  respects  an  infor- 
mal casual  meeting  between  single  indi- 
viduals ;  onset  and  charge  a  regular  attack 
between  contending  annies :  onset  is  em- 
ployed for  the  commencement  of  the  bat- 
tle ;  charge  for  an  attack  from  a  particu- 
lar quarter.  When  knight-errantry  was 
in  vogue,  encounters  were  perpetually  tak- 
ing place  between  the  knights,  which  were 
sometimes  fierce  and  bloody.  Annies 
that  make  impetuous  onsets  are  not  al- 
ways prepared  to  withstand  a  continued 
attack  with  perseverance  and  steadiness. 
A  furious  and  well-directed  charge  from 
the  cavalry  will  sometimes  decide  the  fort- 
une of  the  day. 

Thefe  is  one  species  of  diversion  which  has  not 
been  generally  condemned,  though  it  is  produced 
by  an  attack  upon  those  who  have  not  volunta- 
rily entered  the  lists ;  who  find  themselves  buf- 
feted in  the  dark,  and  have  neither  means  of  de- 
fence nor  possibility  of  advantage. 

HAWSXrWOkTB. 

We  do  not  find  the  meekness  of  a  Iamb  in  a 
creature  so  armed  tot  battle  and  assault  as  the 
lion.  Addiboh. 

And  such  a  fh>wn 
Each  cast  at  th*  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds. 
With  heav*n's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on. 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow, 
To  Join  thehr  dark  encounter  in  mid<«ir. 

Milton. 

Ons^  In  love  seem  best,  like  those  In  war, 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  fbroe. 

Tatv. 
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0  my  Antonio !  I*m  all  on  fire ; 

Uy  tool  is  up  in  anna,  ready  to  charge^ 

And  bear  aniidst  the  foe  with  conqVin^  troops. 

COXOREVE. 

ATTBUPTy  TRIAL,  ENDEAYOB,  BFFOUT, 

ESSAY. 

ATTEMFT,  in  French  aUenler,  Latin 
attenlo,  from  at  ov  ad  and  Unto^  8igni6es 
to  Iry  at  a  thing.  TRIAL,  from  try,  in 
French  tenter^  Hebrew  tur,  to  stretch,  sig- 
nifies to  stretch  the  power.  ENDEAV- 
OR, eomponnded  of  en  and  the  French 
i'gfrit^  to  owe,  signifies  to  try  according 
toor!e'sdttty.  EFFORT,  in  French  ^or/, 
tioci  the  Latin  efftri^  present  tense  of 
tfero^  compounded  of  «  or  ex  and  fero^ 
signifies  a  bringing  out  or  calling  forth 
the  strength.  ESSAY,  in  French  easayer^ 
comes  probably  from  the  German  ersueh- 
fu,  eomponnded  of  er  and  audieriy  to  seek, 
written  in  old  German  tuahhen^  and  is 
doubtless  connected  with  tehen^  to  see  or 
look  after,  signifying  to  aspire  after,  to 
look  up  to. 

To  olfemp^  is  to  set  about  a  thing  with 
a  Tiew  of  effecting  it;  to  try  is  to  set 
about  a  thing  with  a  view  of  seeing  the 
result.  An  aliempi  respects  the  action 
with  its  object ;  a  trial  is  the  exercise  of 
power.  We  always  act  when  we  attempt ; 
we  use  the  senses  and  the  understanding 
when  we  try.  We  attempt  by  trying^  but 
we  may  try  without  attempting:  when  a 
thief  atiempt9  to  break  into  -a  house,  he 
first  trie*  the  locks  and  fastenings,  to  see 
where  he  can  most  easily  gain  admit- 
tance. Hen  attempt  to  remove  evils; 
they  try  experiments.  Attempts  are  per- 
petually made  by  quacks  to  recommend 
some  scheme  of  their  own  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  which  are  often  nothing 
more  than  truds  of  skill  to  see  who  can 
most  effectually  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  Spirited  people  make  at- 
tempU;  persevering  people  make  triaJU ; 
players  attempt  to  perform  different  parts, 
and  try  to  gain  applause.  An  endeawiT 
i.4  a  continued  attempt.  Attempts  may  be 
fruitless ;  trial*  may  be  vain ;  endeavors, 
though  unavailing,  may  be  well  meant. 
Many  attempts  are  made  which  exceed  the 
abilities  of  the  attempter ;  attempts  at 
imitaUon  expose  the  Imitator  to  ridicule 
when  they  do  not  succeed;  trials  are 
made  in  matters  of  speculation,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  uncertain ;  endeavors 


are  made  in  the  moral  concerns  of  lifci 
People  attempt  to  write  books ;  they  try 
various  methods ;  and  endeavor  to  obtain 
a  livelihood. 

A  natural  and  unconstrained  betiavior  has 
something  In  it  so  agreeable  that  it  is  no  wonder 
to  Me  people  endeaecring  after  it.  Bat  at  the 
same  time  it  is  so  very  hard  to  bit,  when  it  is  not 
bom  with  us,  ttiat  people  often  make  themselres 
ridiculous  in  attempting  it  Addibon. 

To  bring  it  to  the  trials  will  yon  dare 
Oar  pipes,  oar  skill,  our  voices  to  compare  ? 

VHiether  or  no  (said  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his 
execution)  Qod  will  approve  of  my  actions  I  luiow 
not ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  thiut  I  have  at  all 
times  made  it  my  endeavor  to  please  him. 

Addiboh. 

An  effort  is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means 
to  an  end ;  it  is  the  act  of  calling  forth 
those  powers  which  are  required  in  an 
attempt.  Great  attempts  frequently  re- 
quire great  efforts^  either  of  body  or  mind. 

The  man  of  sagacity  bestirs  Mmsetf  to  distress 
his  enemy  by  methods  probable  and  reducible  to 
reason ;  so  the  same  reason  will  fortify  his  ene- 
my to  elude  these  his  regular  efforUt :  but  your 
fooi  projects  with  such  notable  inconsistency,  that 
no  course  of  thoo^t  oan  evade  his  machinations. 

Stbeub. 

An  essay  is  an  imperfect  attempt,  or 
attempt  to  do  something  which  cannot 
be  done  without  difficulty.  It  is  applied 
either  to  corporeal  or  intellectual  matters. 

I  afterward  made  several  «May«  toward  speak- 
ing. Addison. 

Whence  treatises  which  serve  as  at- 
tempts to  illustrate  any  point  in  morals 
are  termed  essays. 

This  treatise  prides  Itself  In  no  higher  a  title 
than  that  of  an  essay ^  or  imperfect  attempt  at  a 
subject  Olanville. 

ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING,  KNTER- 
PRLSB. 

ATTEMPT  (v.  To  atienu^)  signifies  the 
thing  attempted.  UNDERTAKING,  from 
undertake,  or  take  in  hand,  signifies  the 
thing  taken  in  hand.  ENTERPRISE, 
from  the  French  entrepris,  participle  ot 
entreprendre,  to  undertake,  has  the  same 
original  sense. 

The  idea  of  something  set  about  to  be 
completed  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
An  attempt  is  less  complicated  than  an 
undertaking;  and  that  less  arduous  than 
an  enterprise.    Attempts  are  the  common 
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ejEeiiions  of  power  for  obtaining  an  ob< 
ject :  an  undertaking  involves  in  it  many 
parts  and  particulars  which  require 
thoiight  and  judgment :  an  erUerprise  has 
more  that  is  hazardous  and  dangerous  in 
it;  it  requires  resolution.  AttempU  are 
frequently  made  on  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  individuals;  undertdkinffB  are 
formed  for  private  purposes ;  enterprises 
are  commenced  for  some  great  national 
object  Nothing  can  be  effected  without 
making  the  attempt;  attempts  are  there- 
fore often  idle  and  wisucoeesful,  when 
ihey  are  made  by  persons  of  little  discre- 
tion, who  are  eager  to  do  something  with- 
out knowing  how  to  direct  their  powers : 
undertalntiffs  are  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
and  involve  a  man's  serious  interests ;  if 
begun  without  adequate  means  of  bring- 
ing them  to  a  conclusion,  they  too  fre- 
quently bring  ruin  by  their  failure  on 
those  who  are  concerned  in  them :  enter- 
prises require  personal  sacrifices  rather 
than  those  of  interest ;  he  who  does  not 
combine  great  resolution  and  persever- 
ance with  considerable  bodily  powers, 
will  be  ill-fitted  to  take  part  in  grand  en- 
terprises. 

Why  wilt  thou  msh  to  certain  death  md  rage, 
In  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age  ? 

Dbtobn. 

fHien  I  hear  a  man  complain  of  his  being  nn- 
fortanate  in  all  his  undertatlngs^  I  shrewdly 
suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs. 

Addison. 

There  would  be  few  enterprises  of  great  labor 
or  haaard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power 
of  mairnifying  the  adrantages  wlilch  we  persuade 
ourselves  to  expect  firom  them.  Johnson. 

TO  ATTEND  TO,  MIND,  REGARD,  HEED, 

NOTICE. 

ATTEND,  in  French  atiendre,  Latin  at- 
tendo^  compounded  ot  at  or  ad  and  tendo^ 
to  stretch,  signifies  to  stretch  or  bend 
the  mind  to  a  thing.  MIND,  from  the 
noun  mind,  signifies  to  have  in  the  mind. 
REGARD,  in  French  regarder,  compound- 
ed of  re  and  garder^  comes  from  the  Ger- 
man toahreKy  to  see  or  look  at,  signify- 
ing to  look  upon  again  or  with  attention. 
HEED,  in  German  hiUen,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability connected  with  vtto,  and  the  Latin 
vidw,  to  see  or  pay  attention  to.  NO- 
TICE, from  the  Latin  notitia,  knowledge, 
signifies  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of,  or 
bring  to  one's  mind. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an  ob- 


ject is  common  to  all  these  terms.  As 
this  is  the  characteristic  of  attenHon^  at- 
tend is  the  generic ;  the  rest  are  specific 
terms.  We  attend  in  minding^  regarding^ 
heeding^  and  notteing^  and  also  in  many 
cases  in  which  these  words  are  not  em- 
ployed. To  mind  is  to  attend  to  a  thing, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten;  to  re- 
gard is  to  look  on  a  thing  as  of  impor- 
tance; to  heed  is  to  attend  to  A  ihmg  from 
a  principle  of  caution;  to  notice  is  to 
think  on  that  which  strikes  the  senses. 
We  attend  to  a  speaker  when  we  hear 
and  understand  his  words;  we  mind 
what  is  said  when  we  bear  it  in  mind ; 
we  regard  what  is  said  by  dwelling  and 
reflecting  on  it;  heed  is  given  to  what- 
ever awakens  a  sense  of  danger ;  notice 
is  taken  of  what  passes  outwardly. 
Children  should  always  attend  when  spo- 
ken to,  and  mind  what  is  said  to  them ; 
they  should  regard  the  counsels  of  their 
parents,  so  as  to  make  them  the  rule  of 
their  conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings  so 
as  to  avoid  the  evil ;  they  should  notice 
what  passes  before  them,  so  as  to  apply 
it  to  some  useful  purpose.  It  is  a  part 
of  politeness  to  <Utend  to  every  minute 
circumstance  which  affects  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  those  with  whom  we 
associate :  men  who  are  actuated  by  any 
passion  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  tba 
dictates  of  conscience,  nor  heed  the  un- 
favorable impressions  which  their  con- 
duct makes  on  others,  for  in  fact  they 
seldom  think  what  is  said  of  them  to  be 
worth  their  notice. 

Conversation  will  naturally  ftimlsh  us  with 
hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to^  and  make  ua 
ei\Jo7  other  men*B  parts  and  reflections  as  well 
as  our  own.  AoDisoir. 

Cease  to  request  me,  let  us  mind  oar  way. 
Another  song  requires  another  day.      Drtdbv. 

The  TOioe  of  reason  is  more  to  be  reffarded 
than  the  bent  of  any  present  inclination. 

ADDiaON. 

Ah  I  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray'd  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  alonir. 
The  gentle  rotoe  of  peace  or  pleaanre'a  song  ? 

CoLum. 

I  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was 
gleaned  firom  accidental  intelligence  and  various 
conversation,  by  vigilance  that  permitted  nothing 
to  pass  without  notice.  Johmson. 

TO  ATTEND,  WAIT  OX. 

ATTEND  (v.  To  attend  to)  is  here  em- 
ployed in  the  improper  sense  for  the  de- 
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voAkm  of  the  person  to  an  object  To 
Watt  ok  is  the  same  as  to  wait  for  or 
expect  the  wishes  of  another.  They  may 
be  either  partial  and  temporary  acts,  or 
permanent  acts ;  in  either  case  ottem^  has 
a  higher  signification  than  vait  on.  AU 
Undanee  is  f  ol  the  purpose  of  discharging 
flome  duty,  as  a  physician  oUendB  his  pa- 
tient; a  member  attends  in  Parliament: 
waUmg  on  is  either  a  matter  of  courtesy 
between  equals,  as  one  gentleman  waUi 
on  another  to  whom  he  wishes  to  show  a 
mark  of  respect;  or  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, as  a  tradesman  waits  on  his  custom- 
era  to  take  ocders. 

HaTing  tfll  lately  attended  them  (the  commit- 
teea)  a  good  deal,  1  bare  obeenred  that  no  deacrip- 
tkn  of  members  give  so  little  att&ndancs  as  the 
honorable  members  of  the  grave  Board  of  Trade. 

BumajB. 
fiefaoU  him,  Irambly  cringing,  tpaii 
Upon  the  mlnistw  of  state.  Swirr. 

In  the  sense  of  being  permanently 
about  the  person  of  any  one,  to  attend  is 
to  bear*  company  or  be  in  readiness  to 
ser^e ;  to  wtU  on  is  actually  to  pei^orm 
some  service.  A  nurse  attmds  a  patient 
in  order  to  afford  him  assistance  as  occa- 
sion requires ;  the  servant  waits  on  him 
to  perform  the  menial  duties.  Attendants 
about  the  great  are  always  near  the  per- 
son ;  but  men  and  women  in  waiting  are 
always  at  caU.  People  of  rank  and  fash- 
ion have  a  crowd  of  attendants;  those  of 
the  middle  classes  have  only  those  who 
««£f  on  them. 

At  length  her  lord  descends  npon  the  plain 
In  pomp,  attended  with  a  nnm'rons  train. 

Dbtdbk. 

One  of  Pope's  constant  demands  was  of  eofllee 
bi  the  nlgbt ;  and  to  the  woman  that  waited  on 
bfan  In  bis  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome: 
bat  be  was  carefal  to  recompense  her  want  of 
•kep.  JoHMsoir. 

TO  ATTEND,  HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

ATTEHD.v.  To  attend  to.  HEARKEX, 
in  German  horchen^ia  an  intensive  of  ho- 
rm,  to  hear.  LISTEN  probably  comes 
from  the  German  liisien,  to  lust  after,  be- 
cause listening  springs  from  an  eager  de- 
sire to  hear. 

Attend  is  a  mental  action ;  fiearken^  both 
corporeal  and  mental ;  listen  simply  cor- 
poreaL  To  attend  is  to  have  the  mind 
engpiged  on  what  we  hear ;  to  hearken  and 
&£a  are  to  strive  to  hear.   People  o^^mJ 


when  they  are  addressed ;  they  hearken 
to  what  is  said  by  others ;  they  listen  to 
what  passes  between  others.  It  is  always 
proper  to  attend,  and  mostly  of  importance 
to  hearken^  but  frequently  improper  to  lis- 
ten. The  mind  that  is  occupied  with  an- 
other object  cannot  attend:  we  are  not 
disposed  to  hearken  when  the  thing  does 
not  appear  interesting;  curiosity  often 
impels  to  listening  to  what  does  not  con- 
cern the  listener. 

HnshM  winds  the  topmost  branches  searceiy 

bend, 
As  if  thy  tnnefUl  song  they  did  attend, 

DsTDXir. 

What  a  deluge  of  lost  and  fraud  and  violence 
would  in  a  little  time  overflow  tlie  whole  nation, 
if  these  wise  advocates  for  morality  (the  free> 
tiiinkers)  were  oniversally  hearkened  to ! 


Whae  Chaos  hnsh'd  stands  listeninff  to  the 

noise. 
And  w(Hider8  at  oonftision  not  his  own. 

Dsmns. 

listen  is  sometimes  used  figuratively 
in  the  sense  of  hearkening  with  the  desire 
to  profit  by  it :  it  is  necessary  at  all  times 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 

Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  rows, 
'lis  the  last  interview  that  fkte  allows. 

DaTDKN. 

ATTENTION,  APPLICATION,  STUDY. 

These  terms  indicate  a  direction  of  the 
thoughts  to  an  object,  but  differing  in  the 
degree  of  steadiness  and  force.  ATTEN- 
TION (v.  To  attend  to)  marks  the  simple 
bending  of  the  mind.  APPLICATION  (v. 
To  address)  marks  an  envelopment  or  en- 
gagement of  the  powers ;  a  bringing  them 
into  a  state  of  close  contact  STUDY, 
from  the  Latin  studeoj  to  desire  eagerly, 
marks  a  degree  of  applieaiion  that  arises 
from  a  strong  desire  of  attaining  the  ob- 
ject. 

Attention  is  the  first  requisite  for  mak- 
ing a  progress  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge;  it  may  be  given  in  various 
degrees,  and  it  rewards  according  to  the 
proportion  in  which  it  is  given :  a  divided 
attention  is,  however,  more  hurtful  than 
otherwise ;  it  retards  the  progress  of  the 
learner,  while  it  injures  his  mind  by  im- 
proper exercise.  Application  is  requisite 
for  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  any 
pursuit ;  it  cannot  be  partial  or  variable^ 
like  attention;  it  must  be  the  constant 
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exercise  of  power  or  the  regular  and  uni- 
form use  of  means  for  the  attainment  of 
an  end :  youth  is  the  period  for  applica- 
tion^ when  the  powers  of  body  and  mind 
are  in  full  vigor ;  no  degree  of  it  in  after- 
life will  supply  its  deficiency  in  younger 
years.  Study  is  that  species  of  applica- 
tion which  is  most  purely  intellectual  in 
its  nature ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
for  itself  and  in  itself,  its  native  effort  to 
arrive  at  maturity ;  it  embraces  both  at- 
tention and  applicaHon,  The  student  at- 
tends to  all  he  hears  and  sees;  applies 
what  he  has  learned  to  the  acquirement 
of  what  he  wishes  to  learn,  and  digests 
the  whole  by  the  exercise  of  reflection :  as 
nothing  is  thoroughly  understood  or  prop- 
erly reduced  to  practise  without  studt^y  the 
professional  man  must  choose  this  road  in 
order  to  reach  the  summit  of  excellence. 

Those  whom  torrow  IneapaciUtes  to  eqjoy  the 
pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly  apply 
to  such  diversions,  provided  they  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention.     Johmsom. 

By  too  intense  and  continued  appUeation  oar 
feeble  powers  wonld  soon  be  worn  out     Blair. 

Other  things  may  be  seised  with  might,  or  pur- 
chased with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be  gained 
only  with  study.  JoHvaoir. 

ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

ATTENTIVE  marks  a  readiness  to  at- 
tend  (v.  To  attend  to).  CAREFUL  signi- 
fies full  of  care  (v.  Care^  solicitude). 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of 
mind:  we  are  attentive  in  order  to  un- 
derstand and  improve:  we  are  careful 
to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  scholar 
profits  by  what  is  told  him  in  learning  his 
task :  a  eare/ul  scholar  performs  his  ex- 
ercises correctly.  Attention  respects  mat- 
ters of  judgment ;  care  relates  to  mechan- 
ical action :  we  listen  attentively  ;  we  read 
or  write  carefiiUy.  A  servant  must  be 
attentive  to  the  orders  that  are  given  him, 
and  careful  not  to  injure  his  master's 
property.  A  translator  must  be  atten- 
tive ;  a  transcriber  careful.  A  tradesman 
ought  to  be  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  his 
customers,  and  careful  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts. 

The  use  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  np  the  soul, 
to  awaken  the  nnderstandlng,  and  to  make  the 
whole  mai\  more  vigorous  and  attentive  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs.  Addison. 

We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words  as  our 
actions,  and  as  fiir  from  speaking  aa  doing  ill. 

Irnu. 


TO  ATTRACT,  ALLURE,  INVITE,  EN- 
OAGK. 

ATTRACT,  in  Latin  aUractiun,  particL 
pie  of  atirahOy  compounded  of  at  ot  ad 
and  trahoy  signifies  to  draw  toward.  AL. 
LURE,  V.  To  aUure,  INVITE,  in  French 
invitery  Latin  invito,  compounded  of  in, 
privative,  and  viio,  to  avoid,  signifies  the 
contrary  of  avoiding,  that  is,  to  seek  or 
ask.  ENGAGE,  compounded  of  en  or  in 
and  the  French  gagcy  a  pledge,  signifies 
to  bind  as  by  a  plec^e. 

That  is  attractive  which  draws  the 
thoughts  toward  itself;  that  is  alluring 
which  awakens  desire;  that  is  inviting 
which  offers  persuasion;  that  is  engag- 
ing which  takes  possession  of  the  mind. 
The  attention  is  attracted;  the  senses  are 
allured;  the  understanding  is  invited; 
the  whole  mind  is  engaged.  A  particular 
sound  attracts  the  ear;  the  prospect  of 
gratification  allures;  we  are  invited  by 
the  advantages  which  offer ;  we  are  en- 
gaged by  those  which  already  accrue. 
The  person  of  a  female  is  attractive;  fe- 
male beauty  involuntarily  draws  all  eyes 
toward  itself;  it  awakens  admiration: 
the  pleasures  of  society  are  alluring; 
they  creato  in  the  receiver  an  eager  de- 
sire for  still  further  enjoyment;  bui 
when  too  eagerly  pursued  they  vanish  In 
the  pursuit,  and  leave  the  mind  a  prey 
to  listless  uneasiness :  fine  weather  is  in- 
viting; it  seems  to  persuade  the  reluc- 
tant to  partake  of  its  refreshments :  the 
manners  of  a  person  are  engaging;  they 
not  only  occupy  the  attention,  but  they 
lay  hold  of  the  affections. 

At  this  time  of  universal  migration,  when  al- 
most every  one  considerable  enough  to  attract 
reguxl  has  retired  into  the  country,  I  have  often 
been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be 
gained  by  this  stated  secession.  JoBKSoir. 

Seneca  has  attempted  not  only  to  pacify  as  in 
misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it  by  rep- 
resenting it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  He  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity  as  the 
Sirens  nllwed  the  passengers  to  their  coasts,  by 
promising  that  he  shall  return  with  increase  of 
knowledge.  Johrsow. 

The  present,  whatever  it  be,  seldom  engages 
our  attention  so  much  as  what  is  to  come. 

Blair. 

ATTRACTIONS,  AIXUREMRNTS, 
CHARMS. 

ATTRACTION  {v.  To  attract)  signifies 
the  thing  that  attracts.    ALLUREMENT 
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(V.  7b  aUwre)  signifies  the  thing  that  al- 
lures. CHARM,  from  the  Latin  eetrmerij 
a  vene,  signifies  whatever  acts  by  an  irre- 
sistible infiaenoe,  like  poetry. 

Besides  the  synonymous  idea  which 
distinguishes  these  words,  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  common  property  of 
being  used  only  in  the  plural  when  de- 
noting the  thing  that  aUraeU^  aUuret^  and 
ekarmg,  as  applied  to  female  endowmentSi 
or  the  influence  of  person  on  the  heart : 
it  seems  that  in  atlracHont  there  is  some- 
thing natural ;  in  alluranenU  something 
artificial;  in  cAomu  something  moral  and 
intellectual.  AUractwnt  and  charm*  are 
always  taken  ia  a  good  sense,  alluremenU 
mostly  in  a  bad  sense :  attracHtm»  lead  or 
draw ;  aUuremenU  win  or  entice ;  charms 
sedaoe  or  captivate.  The  human  heart  is 
always  exposed  to  the  power  of  female 
attr<ution»;  it  is  guarded  with  difBculty 
against  the  alUtranenU  of  a  coquette ;  it  is 
incapable  of  resisting  the  united  charmg 
of  body  and  mind. 

TUs  oestos  was  a  line,  iMirty-eolored  fiird)e, 
vfaicb,  as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  attrac- 
tUm»  td  the  sex  wroo^t  into  it      '    Addisom. 

Oar  modem  authors  have  represented  Pleas- 
nre  or  Vice  with  an  alluring  fiice,  but  ending  in 
saakes  and  monsterSb  Addison. 

Jsno  made  a  tIsH  to  Venns,  the  deity  who  pre- 
rides  over  love,  and  begged  of  her  as  a  partial- 
is fisTor  that  she  would  lend  for  a  while  those 
ckarnit  wtth  which  she  subdued  the  hearts  of 
gods  and  men.  Addisok. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  an  al- 
traeUon  springs  from  something  remark- 
able and  striking ;  it  lies  in  the  exterior 
•spect,  and  awakens  an  interest  toward 
itself :  a  charm  acts  by  a  secret,  all-pow- 
erful, and  irresistible  impulse  on  the 
NNil ;  it  springs  from  an  accordance  of  the 
object  with  the  affections  of  the  heart ; 
it  takes  hold  of  the  imagination,  and 
awakens  an  enthnsiasm  peculiar  to  it- 
ielf :  an  aRuremetU  acts  on  the  senses ;  it 
flatters  the  passions ;  it  enslaves  the  im- 
agination. The  metropolis  has  its  aitrae- 
HonM  for  the  gay ;  music  has  its  eharmx 
for  every  one;  fashionable  society  has 
too  many  aUuremenit  for  youth,  which 
are  not  easily  withstood. 

A  man  whose  tfr^ai  qualities  want  the  orna- 
ment of  superficial  attractiotu  is  like  a  naked 
monataln  with  mines  of  gold,  which  will  be  fire- 
qucBled  only  till  the  treasure  is  exhausted. 

Johnson. 


Musk  has  ekarnu  to  soothe  the  savage  breast 

CONGRXVK. 

How  Justly  do  I  &11  a  sacrifice  to  sloth  and 
luxnry  in  the  place  where  I  first  yielded  to  those 
aUtwtmenU  which  seduced  me  to  deviate  from 
temperance  and  innocence  I  Jobnson. 

AUDACITY,  EFFRONTERY,  HARDIHOOD 
OR  HARDINESS,  BOLDNESS. 

AUDACITY,  from  audacimu^  in  French 
aitdacieux,  Latin  audax^  and  audeo^  to  dare, 
signifies  literally  the  quality  of  daring. 
EFFRONTERY,  compounded  of  ef,  en,  or 
in,  and /rwu,  a  face,  signifies  the  stand* 
ing  face  to  face.  HARDIHOOD  or 
HARDINESS,  from  hanbf  or  hard^  sig. 
nifies  a  capacity  to  endure  or  stand  the 
brunt  of  difficulties,  opposition,  or  shame. 
BOLDNESS,  from  hm,  in  Saxon  bald,  is 
in  all  probability  changed  from  bald,  that 
is,  uncovered,  open -fronted,  without  dis* 
guise,  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
boldneu. 

The  idea  of  dtsr^arding  what  others 
regard  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
Audacily  expresses  more  than  effrcnlery: 
the  first  has  something  of  vehemence  or 
defiance  in  it ;  the  latter  that  of  cool  un- 
concern: hardihood  expresses  less  than 
boldness;  the  first  has  more  of  determi- 
nation, and  the  second  more  of  spirit  and 
enterprise.  Audacity  and  effrontery  are 
always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  hardihood 
in  an  indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense ;  bold- 
fime  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense. 
Audacity  marks  haughtiness  and  temeri- 
ty ;  effrontery  the  want  of  all  modesty,  a 
total  shamelessness ;  hardihood  indicates 
a  firm  resolution  to  meet  consequences ; 
boldnma  a  spirit  and  courage  to  cqpimence 
action.  An  audacious  man  speaks  with 
a  lofty  tone,  without  respect  and  without 
reflection ;  his  haughty  demeanor  makes 
him  forget  what  is  due  to  his  superiors. 
Sffrontery  discovers  itself  by  an  insolent 
air;  a  total  unconcern  for  the  opinions 
of  those  present,  and  a  disregard  of  all 
the  forms  of  civil  society.  A  fiardy  man 
speaks  with  a  resolute  tone,  which  seems 
to  brave  the  utmost  evil  that  can  result 
from  what  he  says.  A  bold  man  speaks 
without  reserve,  undaunted  by  the  quaU 
ity,  rank,  or  haughtiness  of  those  whom 
he  addresses.  It  requires  andaeity  to  as- 
sert false  claims,  or  vindicate  a  lawless 
conduct  in  the  presence  of  accusers  and 
judges ;  it  requires  effrontery  to  ask  a  fa- 
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▼or  of  the  man  whom  one  has  basely  hi- 
jured,  or  to  assume  a  plaotd  uncouoemed 
air  in  the  prosenoe  of  those  by  whom  one 
has  been  convicted  of  flagrant  atrocities ; 
it  requires  hardihood  to  assert  as  a  posi- 
tive fact  what  is  dubious  or  suspected  to 
be  false ;  it  requires  boldnen  to  maintain 
the  truth  in  spite  of  every  danger  with 
which  one  is  threatened. 

As  knowledge  withoat  Jastioe  ought  to  be  call- 
ed cunning  rather  than  wisdom,  so  a  mind  pre- 
pared to  meet  danger,  tf  excited  by  its  own  ea- 
gerness and  not  the  tmbUc  good,  deserves  the 
name  of  audacity  rather  than  of  tortltude. 

STRX& 

T  could  never  forbear  to  wish  that  while  Vice 
Is  every  day  multiplying  sednoements,  and  stalk- 
ing forth  with  more  hardened  ^fronUry,  Virtue 
would  not  withdraw  the  infloenee  of  her  pree- 
enoe.  Johnsok. 

I  do  not  find  any  one  so  hardy  at  present  as 
to  deny  that  there  are  very  great  advantages  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiftil  fortune.    Budobll. 

A  bold  tongue  and  a  feeble  arm  are  the  quali- 
flcatloos  of  Dranoes  in  VirgU.  Addimit. 

Sold  in  the  council-board. 
But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  sword. 

Drtdbn. 

TO  AUGUR,  PRESAGE,  FORBBODB,  BB- 
TOiCBN,  PORTEND. 

AU6UR,  in  French  atiffurer^  Latin  cnt- 
guriunij  comes  from  ovw,  a  bird,  as  an 
augury  was  originally,  and  at  all  limes 
principally,  drawn  from  the  song,  the 
flight,  or  other  actions  of  birds.  PRE- 
SAGE; in  French  prkaage^  from  the  Latin 
pr<B  and  tagio^  to  be  instinctively  wise, 
signifies  to  be  thus  wise  about  what  is  to 
come.  FOREBODE  is  compounded  of 
fore  and  the  Saxon  bodian^  to  declare, 
signifying  to  pronounce  on  futurity. 
BETOKEN  signifies  to  serve  as  a  token. 
PORTEND,  in  Latin  portendo,  compound- 
ed of  par  J  for,  pro  and  tendoy  signifies  to 
set  or  show  forth. 

Augur  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make 
use  of  as  an  augury;  to  fortbodey  and 
presagcy  is  to  form  a  conclusion  in  one's 
own  mind:  to  betoken  or  portend  is  to 
serve  as  a  sign.  Persons  or  things  au- 
gur; persons  only  forthode  or  pretage; 
things  only  betoken  or  portend.  Augur- 
ing is  a  calculation  of  some  future  event, 
in  which  the  imagination  seems  to  be  as 
much  concerned  as  the  understandiTig : 
preaaging  is  rather  a  conclusion  or  dc- 
auction  of  what  may  be  from  what  is ;  it 
lies  in  the  understanding  more  than  in 


the  imagination:  foreboding  lies  alto- 
gether in  the  imagination.  Things  are 
said  to  betoken^  which  present  natural 
signs;  those  are  said  to  portend,  which 
present  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
signs.  It  augure  ill  for  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  or  a  state  when  its  wealth 
has  increased  so  as  to  take  away  the  or- 
dinary  stimulus  to  industry;  and  to  intro- 
duce an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure.  We 
pretage  the  future  greatness  of  a  man 
from  the  indications  which  he  gives  of 
possessing  an  elevated  character.  A  dis- 
tempered mind  is  apt  to  forebode  every 
ill  from  the  most  trivial  drcumstanoes. 
We  see  with  pleasure  those  actions  in  a 
child  which  bHoken  an  ingenuous  temper: 
a  mariner  sees  with  pain  the  darkness 
of  the  sky  which  portende  a  storm ;  the 
moralist  augurt  no  good  to  the  morals 
of  a  nation  from  the  lax  discipline  which 
prevails  in  the  education  of  youth;  he 
preeagee  the  loss  of  independenoe  to  the 
minds  of  men  in  whom  proper  principles 
of  subordination  have  not  been  early  en- 
gendered. Men  sometimes  forebode  the 
misfortunes  which  happen  to  them,  but 
they  oftener  forebode  evils  which  never 
come. 

There  is  always  an  auffury  to  be  taken  of 
what  a  peace  is  likely  to  be,  from  the  prellmlnarr 
steps  that  are  made  to  bring  it  about.     Bi^kx. 

An  opinion  has  been  longconeelved  that  (inick- 
neis  of  invention,  accuracy  of  Judgment,  or  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  appearing  before  the  usual 
time,  preeag4  a  short  life.  Johmsoh. 

What  conaclenoe/ors^otf  M,  revelation  verilles« 
assuring  us  that  a  day  is  appointed  when  God 
will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

Bi.aiK. 

SkfllM  in  the  wing*d  inhabitants  of  the  air. 
What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  dedare ; 
Oh  say— for  all  religious  rites  portend 
A  happy  vqyage  and  a  prosp'rous  end.  Dan>xx. 

All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end ; 

A  blase  betoken*  brevity  of  lifle, 

As  if  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame. 

TOUMO. 
AUSPICIOUS,  PROPITIOUS. 

AUSPICIOUS,  from  the  Latin  au^ 
Hum  and  aifftpex,  compounded  of  ams  and 
spieio,  to  behold,  signifies  favorable  ac- 
cording to  the  inspection  of  birds.  PRO- 
PITIOUS, in  Latin  propitiua,  probably 
from  prope,  near,  because  the  heathens 
always  solicited  their  deities  to  be  near, 
or  present,  to  give  their  aid  in  favor  of 
their  designs;    hence  propiHoue  is  fig- 
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nntively  applied  in  the  sense  of  favor- 
able. 

Av9piciou9  18  said  only  of  things ;  pro- 
pUiouB  is  said  only  of  persons,  or  things 
personified.  Those  things  are  auspieiims 
which  are  casual,  or  only  indicative  of 
good ;  persons  are  propUioug  to  the  wish- 
es of  others  who  listen  to  their  requests 
and  contribute  to  their  satisfaction.  A 
journey  is  undertaken  under  ausjnehm 
cianimstances,  where  everything  incident- 
al, as  weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid 
fair  to  aflford  pleasure ;  it  is  undertaken 
\xn<^er  propUwus  circumstances  when  ev- 
erything favors  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  begun.  Whoever 
has  any  request  to  make  ought  to  seize 
the  awipicious  moment  when  the  person 
of  whom  it  is  asked  is  in  a  pleasant  frame 
of  mind ;  a  poet  in  his  invocation  requests 
the  muse  to  be  propitious  to  him,  or  the 
knrer  conjures  his  mistress  to  be  propi- 
tvmt  to  his  TOWS. 

Stfll  follow  where  avtpMotu  fiites  inrlte. 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight. 
Smncr  shall  Jarring  elements  unite, 
Ihaa  truth  with  gain,  than  Interest  with  right 

Lewis. 

Who  lovee  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too : 

Vncooscioas  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 

Tiiere  hlooms  exotic  beanty.  C!owpul 

AUffTKRB,  BIGn>,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS, 

STERN. 

AUSTERE,  in  Latin  mtstenu,  sour 
or  rough,  from  the  Greek  avuy  to  dry, 
signifies  rough  or  harsh  from  drought. 
RIGID  and  RIGOROUS,  from  riffeo, 
Greek  ptycui,  Hebi-ew  ret;,  to  be  stiff,  sig- 
niSes  stiffness  or  unbendingness.  SE- 
VERE, in  Latin  severus,  comes  from  sa- 
FiM,  crueL  STERN,  in  Saxon  steme, 
GertDan  strtng,  strong,  has  the  sense  of 
strictness. 

Austere  applies  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  to  others ;  rigid  applies  to  ourselves 
only ;  severe^  rigorous,  stem,  apply  to  oth- 
ers only.  We  are  austere  in  our  manner 
of  living ;  rigid  in  our  mode  of  thinking ; 
ovefere,  smere,  rigorous,  and  stem  in  our 
mode  of  dealing  with  others.  Effemina- 
cy is  opposed  to  austerity,  pliability  to  W- 
gidiiy.  The  austere  man  mortifies  him- 
self ;  the  rigid  man  binds  himself  to  a 
rule :  the  manners  of  a  man  are  austere 
when  he  refuses  to  take  part  in  any  so- 
cial enjoynients ;  his  probity  is  rigid,  that 


is,  inaccessible  to  the  allurements  of  gain, 
or  the  urgency  of  necessity :  an  ousters 
life  consists  not  only  in  the  privation  of 
every  pleasure,  but  in  the  infliction  of 
every  pain ;  rigid  justice  is  unbiassed,  no 
leas  by  the  fear  of  loss  than  by  the  desire 
of  gain :  the  present  age  affords  no  exam- 
pies  of  austerity,  but  too  many  of  its  oppo- 
site extreme,  ^eminacy ;  and  the  rigidity 
of  former  times,  in  modes  of  thinking,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  culpable  laxity. 

Atuierity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  Indnl- 
gence ;  the  diseases  of  the  miud  as  well  as  body 
are  cured  hy  contraries.  Johmion. 

In  things  which  are  not  immediately  subject  to 
religions  or  moral  consideration,  it  is  dangeroos 
to  be  too  long  or  too  rigidly  in  the  ri^t. 

JOHMBOM. 

Austere,  when  taken  with  relation  to 
others,  is  said  of  the  behavior ;  severe  of 
the  conduct:  a  parent  is  austere  in  his 
looks,  his  manner,  and  his  words  to  his 
child;  he  is  severe  in  the  restraints  he 
imposes,  and  the  punishments  he  inflicts : 
an  austere  master  speaks  but  to  com- 
mand, and  commands  so  as  to  be  obeyed ; 
a  severe  master  punishes  every  fault,  and 
punishes  in  an  undue  measure;  an  au- 
stere temper  is  never  softened ;  the  coun- 
tenance of  such  a  one  never  relaxes  into 
a  smile,  nor  is  he  pleased  to  witness 
smiles :  a  severe  temper  is  ready  to  cntch 
at  the  imperfections  of  others,  and  to 
wound  the  offender :  a  judge  should  be 
a  rigid  administrator  of  justice  between 
man  and  man,  and  severe  in  the  punish- 
ment of  offences  as  occasion  requires; 
but  never  austere  toward  those  who  ap- 
pear before  him;  austerity  of  manner 
would  ill  become  him  who  sits  as  a  pro- 
tector of  either  the  innocent  or  the  in- 
jured. Higor  is  a  species  of  great  serer- 
ity,  namely,  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment :  toward  enormous  offenders,  or  on 
particular  occasions  where  an  example  is 
requisite,  rt^or  may  be  adopted,  but  oth- 
erwise it  marks  a  cruel  temper.  A  man 
is  austere  in  his  manners,  severe  in  his 
remarks,  and  rigorous  in  his  discipline. 
Austerity,  rigidity,  and  severity  may  be 
habitual;  rigor  and  sternness  are  occa- 
sional. Sternness  is  a  species  of  severity 
more  in  manner  than  in  direct  action; 
a  commander  may  issue  his  commands 
sternly,  or  a  despot  may  issue  bis  stem 
decrees. 
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If  yon  are  hard  or  contracted  in  your  Judg- 
ments, Mrer6  in  your  censures,  and  oppressive 
in  your  dealiiifi^,  tben  conclude  with  certainty 
that  what  you  had  termed  pety  was  but  an  emp- 
Qr  luune.  Blaib. 

It  is  not  by  rigoroua  discipline  and  nnrelax« 
lug  autiUrUy  that  the  aged  can  maintain  an  as- 
cendant over  youthful  minds.  Blau. 

A  man  tecere  he  was,  and  »t€m  to  view. 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Yet  he  was  kind ;  or  if  »evere  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  hi  fisult. 

GoLDexnn. 

It  is  ttem  criticism  to  say  that  Mr.  Pope's  is 
not  a  tramdation  of  Homer.  Cumbsblamd. 

AVABICIOUS,  MI8ERLT,  PARSIMONI- 
OUS, NIGGARDLY. 

AVARICIOUS,  from  the  Latin  aveo,  to 
dcs'irc,  or  /io^eo,  to  have,  hold,  signifies 
desiring  money,  or  holding  money  from  a 
love  of  it.  MISERLY  si^es  like  a  m«- 
seTy  or  miserable  man;  for  none  are  so  mis- 
erable as  the  lovers  of  monej.  PARSI- 
MONIOUS, from  the  Latin  parco^  to  spare 
or  save,  signifies  literally  saving.  NIG- 
GARDLY is  a  frequentative  of  nigh  or 
close,  and  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  Gvaridons  man  and  the  muer  are 
one  and  the  same  character,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  tniaer  carries  his  pas- 
sion for  money  to  a  still  greater  excess. 
An  avai'iciotu  man  shows  his  love  of 
money  in  his  ordinary  dealings ;  but  the 
muier  lives  upon  it,  and  suffers  every  pri- 
vation rather  than  part  with  it.  An  ova- 
HcwHn  man  may  sometimes  be  indulgent 
to  himself,  and  generous  to  others ;  the 
mifer  is  dead  to  everything  but  the  treas- 
ure which  he  has  amassed.  Pareimoni- 
out  and  niggardiy  are  the  subordinate 
characteinstics  of  avarice.  The  avari' 
eious  man  indulges  his  passion  for  mon- 
ey by  pardmonyy  that  is,  by  saving  out  of 
himself,  or  by  niggardly  ways  in  his  deal- 
ings with  others.  He  who  spends  a  far- 
thing on  himself,  where  others  with  the 
same  means  spend  a  shilling,  does  it 
from  parsimony;  he  who  looks  to  every 
farthing  in  the  bargains  he  makes  gets 
the  name  of  a  niggard.  Avarice  some- 
times cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of 
prudence :  it  is,  as  Goldsmith  says,  often 
the  only  virtue  which  is  left  a  man  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  miser  is  his 
own  greatest  enemy,  and  no  man^s  friend ; 
his  ill-gotten  wealth  is  generally  a  curse 
to  him  by  whom  it  is  inlicritcd.    A  man  is 


sometimes  rendered  parwMmimu  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  he  who  first  saves  from 
necessity  too  often  ends  with  saving  from 
inclination.  The  niggard  is  an  object  of 
contempt,  and  sometimes  hatred ;  every 
one  fears  to  lose  by  a  man  who  strives  to 
gain  from  all 

Thocufh  the  apprehenakma  of  the  aged  may 
Justify  a  cautious  frugality,  they  can  bj  no 
means  excuse  a  sordid  avarice.  Blair. 

As  some  lone  mUer^  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o*er ; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sigtis,  for  hoards  are  wanting  aUIl ; 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  bliss  that  Ueav'n  to  man  sup- 
plies. 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  fiJl. 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  smalL 

GoLDSvrra. 

Armstrong  died  in  September,  1779,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  his  firiends  left  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  saved  by  great  parHmony  out  of  a  very 
moderate  income.  JoamoN. 

I  have  heard  Dodsley,  by  whom  Akenside'a 
"  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  "  was  pobliahed, 
relate  that  when  tl)e  copy  was  offered  him,  he 
carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked 
into  It,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  of- 
fer, for  this  was  no  every-day  writer.     Johnson. 

TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 

AVENGE,  REVENGE,  and  VINDI- 
GATE,  all  spring  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  the  Latin  vindico^  the  Greek  cv- 
iucmtf  compounded  of  ev,  in,  and  Sueri, 
justice,  signifying  to  pronounce  justice 
or  put  justice  in  force. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  that 
of  taking  up  some  one's  cause.  To 
avetige  is  to  punish  in  behalf  of  another ; 
to  revenge  is  to  punish  for  one's  self ;  to 
vindicate  is  to  defend  another.  The 
wrongs  of  a  person  are  avenged  or  re- 
venged; his  rights  are  vindicated.  The 
act  of  avenging^  though  attended  with  the 
infliction  of  pain,  is  oftentimes  an  act  of 
humanity,  and  always  an  act  of  justice ; 
none  are  the  sufferers  but  such  as  merit 
it  for  their  oppression ;  while  those  are 
benefited  who  are  dependent  for  support : 
this  is  the  act  of  God  himself,  who  al- 
ways avenges  the  oppressed  who  look  up  to 
him  for  support ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
act  of  all  his  creatures  who  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  punishing  offenders 
and  protecting  the  helpless.  Eevenge  is 
the  basest  of  all  actions,  and  the  spirit 
of  revenge  the  most  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Christian  principles  of  foi^ving 
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injaries,  and  retarning  good  for  evil ;  it 
ia  gratified  only  with  inflicting  pain  with- 
out  any  prospect  of  advantage.  Vindi- 
catton  is  an  act  of  generosity  and  human- 
ity;  it  is  the  production  of  good  without 
the  infliction  of  pain :  the  claims  of  the 
widow  and  orphan  call  for  vindication 
from  those  who  have  the  time,  talent,  or 
ability  to  take  their  cause  into  their  own 
bands :  England  can  boast  of  many  no- 
ble  vimdicaian  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
not  excepting  those  which  concern  the 
brute  creation. 

Tlie  day  ihall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
Mben  Troy's  proud  glories  In  the  dust  shall  lay. 

POPB. 

Br  a  oontinned  aeries  of  loose,  though  appar- 
ently trivial  gratillcatiotis,  tlie  heart  is  often  as 
ihoronghly  corrupted,  as  by  the  commission  of 
any  one  of  those  enormous  crimes  which  spring 
from  great  ambition  or  great  revenge.     Bx.aib. 

Injured  or  oppressed  by  the  world,  the  good 
man  looks  up  to  a  Judge  who  will  vindicate  his 

BLAia. 


AVSRSE,  UNWILUKO,  BACKWARD, 
IX)ATH,  BELUCTANT. 

AVEBSE,  in  Latin  avenuSy  participle 
of  averto,  compounded  of  verto,  to  turn, 
and  Oj  from,  signifies  the  state  of  having 
the  mind  tamed  from  a  thing.  UN- 
WILLING literally  signifies  not  willing. 
BACKWARD  signifies  having  the  will  in 
a  baekvard  direction.  LOATH,  from  to 
loathe^  denotes  the  quality  of  loathing. 
RELUCTANT,  from  the  Latin  re  and 
Ucto,  to  struggle,  signifies  straggling 
with  the  will  against  a  thing. 

Averte  is  positive,  it  marks  an  actual 
Kntiment  of  dislike;  tmwHUnff  is  nega- 
tive. It  marks  the  absence  of  the  will ; 
baehtard  is  a  sentiment  between  the  two, 
it  marks  a  leaning  of  the  will  against  a 
thing;  hath  and  rdudant  mark  strong 
fedings  of  aieerntm,  Avernon  is  an  ha- 
bitual sentiment ;  ununUingnen  and  hack- 
sMrefiMw  are  mostly  occasional ;  2oa^  and 
relwiarU  always  occasional  Avertion 
must  be  conquered;  unwilUnffness  must 
be  removed ;  hadcutardnem  must  be  coun- 
teracted, or  urged  forward ;  loatJdng  and 
rdmdanee  must  be  overpowered.  One 
who  is  ttvene  to  study  will  never  have  re- 
course to  books ;  but  a  child  may  be  un- 
mUkng  or  badkward  to  attend  to  his  les- 
sons from  partial  motives,  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  parent  or  master  may  cor- 
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rect ;  he  who  is  loath  to  receive  instruc- 
tion will  always  remain  ignorant ;  he  who 
is  reluctant  in  doing  his  duty  will  always 
do  it  as  a  task.  A  miser  is  avene  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  parting  with  his 
money :  he  is  even  unwiUing  to  provide 
himself  with  necessaries,  but  he  is  not 
backward  in  disposing  of  his  money  when 
he  has  the  prospect  of  getting  more; 
friends  are  loath  to  part  who  have  had 
many  years*  enjoyment  in  each  other^s 
society;  we  are  reluctant  in  giving  un- 
pleasant advice.  Lazy  people  are  averse 
to  labor ;  those  who  are  not  paid  are  un- 
uriUinp  to  work ;  and  those  who  are  paid 
less  than  others  are  backward  in  giving 
their  services :  every  one  is  loath  to  give 
up  a  favorite  pursuit,  and  when  com- 
pelled to  it  by  drcumstanoes  they  do  it 
with  reluctance. 

Of  all  the  race  of  animals,  alone, 
The  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own : 
Bnt  (what's  more  strange)  their  modest  appetites, 
Arerae  from  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites. 

Dktdsn. 
I  part  with  thee, 
As  wretches  that  are  doubtful  of  hereafter 
Part  with  their  lives,  uuvoiUing^  loath^  and  tear- 
ful, 
And  trembling  at  futurity.  Rows. 

All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject 
more  or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience ;  but 
baekward  at  the  same  time  to  resign  the  gains 
of  dishonesty  or  the  pleasures  of  vice.       Blaib. 

E'en  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 

Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 

Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

SflAKSPZAaiL 

From  better  habitations  spum'd, 

ReluctaiU  dost  thnu  rove, 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretnrn'd, 

Or  unregarded  love  ?  QoLDmxTH. 

AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISLIKE,  HA- 
TRED, REPUGNANCE. 

AVERSION  denotes  the  quality  of  be- 
ing averse  (v.  Averfc).  ANTIPATHY,  in 
French  antipathiej  Latin  antipathiOj  Greek 
avTiiraOeia,  compounded  of  avrty  against, 
and  iraBfULy  feeling,  signifies  here  a  nat- 
ural feeling  against  an  object  DIS- 
LIKE, compounded  of  the  privative  dia 
and  likcy  signifies  not  to  like  or  be  at- 
tached to.  HATRED,  in  German  ham, 
is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  connected 
with  heiuj  hot,  signifying  heat  of  temper. 
REPUGNANCE,  in  French  repugnance, 
Latin  repugnanOa  and  rfpugno,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  pugno,  signifies  the 
resistance  of  the  feelings  to  an  object. 
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Avenum  is  in  its  most  general  sense 
the  generic  term  to  these  and  many  other 
similar  expressions,  in  which  case  it  is 
opposed  to  attachment:  the  former  de- 
noting an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  an 
object ;  the  latter  a  knitting  or  binding 
of  the  mind  to  objects :  it  has,  however, 
more  commonly  a  partial  acceptation,  in 
which  it  is  justly  comparable  with  the 
above  words.  The  four  first  are  used 
indifferently  for  persons  and  things,  the 
last  for  things.  Avenion  and  antipatliy 
seem  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  will, 
and  to  have  their  origin  in  the  tempera- 
ment or  natural  taste,  particuUrly  the 
latter,  which  springs  from  causes  that 
are  not  always  visible ;  it  lies  in  the  phys- 
ical organization.  Antipathy  is,  in  fact, 
a  natural  aversion  opposed  to  sympathy : 
dislike  and  hatred  are,  on  the  contrary, 
voluntary,  and  seem  to  have  their  root 
in  the  angry  passions  of  the  heart;  the 
former  is  less  deep-rooted  than  the  latter, 
and  is  commonly  awakened  by  slighter 
causes:  repugnance  is  not  an  habitual 
and  lasting  sentiment,  like  the  rest ;  it  is 
a  transitory  but  strong  didike  to  any- 
thing. People  of  a  quiet  temper  have 
an  aversion  to  disputing  or  argumenta- 
tion ;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper  have  an 
aversion  to  society;  anHpathies  mostly 
discover  themselves  in  early  life,  and  as 
soon  as  the  object  comes  within  the  view 
of  the  person  affected :  men  of  different 
sentiments  in  religion  or  politics,  if  not 
of  amiable  tempers,  are  apt  to  contract 
dislikes  to  each  other  by  frequent  irrita- 
tion in  discourse:  when  men  of  malig- 
nant tempers  come  in  collision,  nothing 
but  a  deadly  haired  can  ensue  from  their 
repeated  and  complicated  aggressions  to- 
ward each  other:  any  one  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  misplaced  pride  is  apt 
to  feel  a  repugnance  to  acknowledge  him- 
self in  error. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  trite  of  egotists, 
for  whom  I  hare  always  had  a  mortal  aversiofi ; 
I  mean  the  anthors  of  memobrs  who  are  never 
mentioned  in  any  works  but  tlieir  own.  Ax>dok>m. 

There  is  one  species  of  terror  which  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  suffer  the  reproach  of  cowardice 
hare  wisely  dignified  with  the  name  of  antipa- 
thy. A  man  has  indeed  no  dread  of  harm  from 
an  insect  or  a  worm,  but  his  antipathy  turns 
him  pale  whenever  they  approach  him. 

JORHBOH. 

Every  man  whom  business  or  curiosity  has 
thrown  at  large  into  the  world,  ¥iH  recollect 


many  instaneei  of  fondness  and  disUke,  which 

liave  forced  themselves  upon  him  without  the  in- 
tervention of  his  Judgment  Jobhsok. 

One  punishment  that  attends  the  lying  and  de> 
ceitflil  person  is  the  hatred  of  all  thoae  whom  he 
eittier  has,  or  would  have  deceived.  I  do  not  say- 
that  a  Christian  can  lawfully  hate  any  one,  aud 
yet  I  affirm  that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve 
to  be  hated.  South. 

In  this  dilemma  Aristophanes  conquered  his 
repugnance,,  and  determined  upon  presentinn; 
himself  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

CUMBBBLAND. 
AYIDITT,  GREEDINESS,  EAGERNESS, 

Are  terms  expressive  of  a  strong  de- 
sire. AVIDITY,  in  Latin  aviditas^  from 
aveo^  to  desire,  expresses  very  strong  de- 
sire. GREEDINESS,  in  German  gierig^ 
greedy,  from  begehren^  to  desire,  signi- 
fies the  same.  EAGERNE^  from  eager^ 
and  the  Latin  acer^  sharp,  signifies  acute- 
ness  of  feeling. 

Avidity  is  in  mental  desires  what 
greediness  is  in  animal  appetites :  eager- 
ness is  not  so  vehement,  but  more  impa- 
tient than  avidity  or  greediness.  Avidity 
and  greediness  respect  simply  the  desire 
of  possessing ;  eagerness  the  general  de- 
sire of  attaining  an  object.  An  opportu- 
nity  is  seized  with  avidity:  the  miser 
grasps  at  money  with  greediness,  or  the 
glutton  devours  with  greediness:  a  person 
runs  with  eagerness  in  order  to  get  to  the 
place  of  destination :  a  soldier  fights  with 
eagerness  in  order  to  conquer:  a  lover 
looks  with  eager  impatience  for  a  letter 
from  the  object  of  his  affection.  AvuU- 
ty  is  employed  in  an  adverbial  form  to 
qualify  an  action :  we  seize  with  avidity  : 
greediness  marks  the  abstract  quality  or 
habit  of  the  mind ;  greediness  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  low  and  brutal  minds :  eager^ 
ness  denotes  the  transitory  state  of  feel- 
ing ;  a  person  discovers  his  eagerness  in 
his  looks. 

I  hare  heard  that  Addison's  avidity  did  not 
satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown,  but  ttiat 
with  great  eagerness  he  laid  hold  on  his  propor- 
tion of  the  profits.  Johnson. 

Bid  the  sea  listen,  when  the  greedy  merchant. 
To  gorge  its  ravenoun  Jaws,  hurls  all  his  wealth. 
And  stands  himself  upon  the  splitting  deck 
For  the  last  plunge. 


TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHUN,  ELUDE. 

AVOID,  in  French  eviter,  Latin  evito^ 
compounded  of  e  and  vito,  probably  from 
vidiuus^  void,  signifies  to  make  one^s  self 
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Toid  or  free  from  a  thing.  ESCHEW 
and  SHUN  both  come  from  the  Oerman 
tcknun,  Swedish  thf^  etc.,  when  it  signi- 
fiea  to  fly.  ELUDE,  in  French  Uudgr^ 
Lfttin  dwioy  compounded  of  e  and  Ivdo, 
ngnifies  to  get  one*B  self  out  of  a  thing 
hv  a  trick. 

* 

Avoid  is  both  generic  and  specific ;  we 
mtoid  la  etckewing  or  shuiimfig^  or  we  avoid 
without  eaehewinff  or  akumtuiff.  Various 
oontriTances  are  requisite  for  avoiding; 
aeketnnff  and  skunmng  consist  only  of 
^ng  out  of  the  way,  of  not  coming  in 
contact ;  duding^  as  its  derivation  de- 
notes, has  more  of  artifice  in  it  than  any 
of  the  former.  We  avoid  a  troublesome 
visitor  under  real  or  feigned  pretences  of 
ill-health,  prior  engagement,  and  the  like ; 
we  eacAew  evil  company  by  not  going  into 
any  but  what  we  know  to  be  good ;  we 
thm  the  sight  of  an  offensive  object  by 
turning  into  another  road;  we  dude  a 
punishment  by  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
those  who  have  the  power  of  inflicting  it 
Prudence  enables  us  to  aw»d  many  of 
the  evils  to  which  we  are  daily  exposed : 
nothing  but  a  fixed  principle  of  religion 
can  enable  a  man  to  etehiw  the  tempta- 
tions to  evil  which  lie  in  his  path :  fear 
will  lead  us  to  than  a  madman,  whom  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  bind :  a  want  of 
all  principle  leads  a  man  to  dude  his  cred- 
itors, whom  he  wishes  to  defraud.  We 
speak  of  avoi^iig  a  danger,  and  tkunning 
a  danger;  but  to  ovoia  it  is  in  general 
not  to  fall  into  it ;  to  shun  it  is  with  care 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  it 

Having  thorooi^bl/  considered  the  nature  of 
tha  pas»km,  I  hare  made  it  my  study  how  to 
nrtrid.  the  envy  that  may  aocme  to  me  from 
these  my  specnlatkms.  Stselb. 

Thms  Bmte  this  realm  Into  hb  rule  snbdued 
And  reigned  long  in  great  felicity, 
Lov'd  of  his  friends,  and  of  his  foes  eeeheteed. 

Spsnsbb. 

or  many  things,  some  few  I  shall  explain ; 
Teach  thee  to  «a«(f»  tlie  dangers  of  the  main. 
And  bow  at  length  the  promis'd  shore  to  gain. 

Drtdxk. 

The  wary  Trojan,  bending  fttnn  the  blow, 
Xludta  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  Ibe. 

Pops. 

TO  AWAKEN,  EXCTTK,  PROVOKE, 
ItOUSE,  STIR  UP. 

To  AWAKEX  is  to  make  awake  or 
alire.  EXCITE,  in  Latin  excilo,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensire  syllables  ex  and 


eito,  in  Hebrew  aui,  to  more,  signifies  to 
move  out  of  a  sUte  of  rest  PROVOKE, 
V.  lb  aggravate.  To  ROUSE  is  to  cause 
to  rise.  STIR,  in  German  storen^  to  move, 
signifies  to  make  to  move  upward.  To 
eaeate  and  provoke  convey  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing something ;  route  and  etir  ia»  that 
of  only  calling  into  action  that  which  pre- 
viously exists ;  to  awaken  is  used  in  either 
sense.  To  awaken  is  a  gentler  action  than 
to  exeUe^  and  this  is  gentler  than  to  prxh 
voke.  We  awaken  by  a  simple  effort; 
we  excite  by  repeated  efforts  or  forcible 
means ;  we  provoke  by  words,  looks,  or 
actions.  The  tender  feelings  are  awak- 
ened; affections,  or  the  passions  in  gen- 
eral, are  excited;  the  angry  passions  are 
commonly  provoked.  Objects  of  distress 
awaJcen  a  sentiment  of  pity ;  competition 
among  scholars  exdiee  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation; taunting  words  provoke  anger. 
Awaken  is  applied  only  to  the  individual, 
and  what  passes  within  him;  excite  is 
applicable  to  the  outward  circumstances 
of  one  or  many ;  provoke  is  applicable  to 
the  conduct  or  temper  of  one  or  many. 
The  attention  is  awakened  by  interesting 
sounds  that  strike  upon  the  ear ;  the  con- 
science is  awakened  by  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  or  by  passing  events:  a  com- 
motion, a  tumult,  or  a  rebellion,  is  exdt- 
ed  among  the  people  by  the  active  efforts 
of  individuals;  laughter  or  contempt  is 
provoked  by  preposterous  conduct. 

The  soul  has  its  cariosity  more  than  ordinarily 
awakened  when  it  tnms  its  thoughts  upon  the 
conduct  of  such  who  hsye  behaved  themselves 
with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  cheerfhl,  a  generous, 
or  heroic  temper  in  the  extremity  of  d«sth. 

Stesls. 

In  our  Saviour  was  no  form  of  comeliness  that 
men  should  desire,  no  artifice  or  trick  to  catch 
applause  or  to  eaeite  surprise.       CuMBERLAim. 

See,  Mercy  I  see  with  pure  and  loaded  hands 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands. 

When  he  whom  e'en  our  Joys  proroke^ 

The  flend  of  nature,  Joln'd  his  yoke, 

And  msh'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isles  his  prey ; 

Thy  form,  firom  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

O'ertook  him  on  the  blasted  road.         Collins. 

To  awaken  is  in  the  moral,  as  in  the 
physical  sense,  to  call  into  conscioueneee 
from  a  state  of  unconeciouenesa  ;  to  rouae 
is  forcibly  to  bring  into  action  that  which 
is  in  a  state  of  inaction ;  and  eUr  up  is 
to  bring  into  a  state  of  agitation  or  com- 
motion. We  are  awakened  from  an  oi> 
dinary  state  by  ordinary  means ;  we  are 
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r&uted  from  ttn  extraordinary  state  by 
extraordinary  means ;  we  are  tiirrtd  up 
from  an  ordinary  to  an  extraordinary 
state.  The  mind  of  a  child  is  awakeMd 
by  the  action  on  its  senses  as  soon  as  it 
is  bom  ;  there  are  some  persons  who  are 
not  Twued  from  the  stupor  in  which  they 
were^  by  anything  but  the  most  awful 
events ;  and  there  are  others  whose  pas- 
sions, particularly  of  anger,  are  sOrred  tq> 
by  trifling  circumstances.  The  conscience 
is  sometimes  awakened  for  a  time,  but  the 
sinner  is  not  rmued  to  a  sense  of  his  dan- 
ger, or  to  any  exertions  for  his  own  safe- 
ty, until  an  intemperate  leal  is  aiirred  vp 
in  him  by  means  of  enthusiastic  preach- 
ing, in  which  case  the  vulgar  proverb  is 
verified,  that  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  Death  is  a  scene  calculated  to 
awaken  some  feeling  in  the  most  obdu- 
rate breast:  the  tears  and  sighs  of  the 
afflicted  maeUe  a  sentiment  of  commisera- 
tion ;  the  most  equitable  administration 
of  justice  may  excite  murmurs  among  the 
discontented ;  a  harAh  and  unreasonable 
reproof  will  provoke  a  reply :  oppression 
and  tyranny  mostly  nmte  the  sufferers  to 
a  sense  of  their  injuries ;  nothing  is  so 
calculated  to  elir  np  the  rebellious  spirits 
of  men  as  the  harangues  of  political  dem- 
agogues. 

Tho  spark  of  noble  connt^e  noir  atcake^ 
And  strive  yoar  excellent  self  to'*excel. 

Spbkibb. 

Go  study  virtue,  mg)^  ancient  worth ; 
Rouee  np  that  flame  oar  great  forefathers  feM. 

Shiblbt. 

The  tnrbtilent  and  dangerous  are  for  embroil- 
ing connclls,  etirring  wn  seditions,  and  sabvert- 
ing  conslitntions,  out  of  a  mere  restlessness  of 
temper.  Stbklb. 

AWARE,  ON  one's  GUABD,  APPRISEDy 
CONSCIOUS. 

AWARE,  compounded  of  a  or  on  and 
ware,  signifies  to  be  on  the  lookout,  from 
the  Saxon  vaerdy  German,  eta,  wShren, 
Greek  o/oa<t»,  to  see.  GUARD,  in  French 
gardevj  is  connected  with  wardy  in  Saxon 
wierdy  German,  etc.,  gewUhri^  participle  of 
wcliAmi,tosee,a8above.  APPRISED,  in 
French  appris,  from  apprendre^  to  appre- 
hend, learn,  or  understand.  CONSCIOUS, 
in  Latin  comeiug^  compounded  of  eon  and 
wto,  to  know,  signifies  knowing  within 
one's  self. 

The  idea  of  having  the  expectation  or 


knowledge  of  a  thing  is  common  to  all 
these  terms.  We  are  aware  of  a  thing 
when  we  calculate  upon  it ;  we  are  on  our 
guard  against  it  when  we  are  prepared 
for  it ;  we  are  apprieed  of  that  of  which 
we  have  had  an  mtimation,  and  are  eon- 
ecioue  of  that  in  which  we  have  ourselves 
been  concerned.  7b  6«  otrore,  and  on  on^'x 
ffuardy  respect  the  future ;  to  be  apprited^ 
either  the  past  or  present;  to  be  con- 
Mtottf,  only  the  past.  Experience  ena- 
bles a  man  to  be  aware  of  consequences ; 
prudence  and  caution  dictate  to  him  tho 
necessity  of  being  on  hie  guard  against 
evils.  Whoever  is  fully  tneare  of  the  pre- 
carious tenure  by  which  he  holds  all  his 
goods  in  this  world,  will  be  on  Ait  guard 
to  prevent  any  calamities,  as  far  as  de- 
pends upon  the  use  of  means  in  his  con- 
trol. We  are  mjrieed  of  events,  or  what 
passes  outwardly,  through  the  medium  of 
external  drcumstancee ;  we  are  eon9eious 
only  through  the  medium  of  ourselves,  or 
what  passes  within. 

The  first  stefM  in  the  breach  of  a  man*s  inteiE- 
rlty  are  more  impM-tant  than  men  are  aware  of. 

Stekls. 

What  establishment  of  religion  more  firiendly 
to  public  tiapplnese  could  be  desired  or  framed 
(than  our  own)  ?  How  cealons  ought  we  to  be 
for  its  preserration ;  how  much  on  our  ffuard 
against  ever>'  danger  which  threatens  to  tnmblo 
it  I  Blair. 

In  play  the  chance  of  loss  and  gain  ongbt  al- 
ways to  be  equal,  at  least  each  piurty  should  be 
apprieed  of  ttie  force  employed  against  him. 

Steels. 

T  know  nothing  so  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to 
get  over  as  calumny  and  reproach,  and  cannot 
find  any  method  of  qaieting  the  soul  under  them 
besides  this  single  one  of  our  being  eoneetoue  to 
ourselves  tliat  we  do  not  deserve  them. 

ADDnoir. 

AWB,  RKVKRKNCE,  DRKAD. 

AWE,  probably  from  the  German  aeh- 
fefi,  conveys  the  idea  of  regarding  with 
solemnity  and  fear.  REVERENCE,  in 
French  rherenee,  Latin  reverentia^  comes 
from  revereor,  to  fear  strongly.  BREAD, 
in  Saxon  dready  is  connected  with  the  Lat- 
in territOy  to  frighten,  and  Greek  rapa/fai^y 
to  trouble. 

Awe  and  reverence  both  denote  a  strong 
sentiment  of  respect,  mingled  with  some 
emotions  of  fear ;  but  the  former  marks 
the  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the  two : 
dread  is  an  unmingled  sentiment  of  fear 
for  one*s  personal  security.    Awe  may  be 
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mwAJceaed  by  the  help  of  the  BenBes  and 
uaieratanding ;  retferenee  by  that  of  the 
understanding  only ;  and  dread  principal- 
ly by  that  of  the  imagination.  Sablime, 
faeied,and  solemn  objects  awaken  awe; 
they  cause  the  beholder  to  stop  and  con- 
sider whether  he  is  worthy  to  approach 
them  any  nearer ;  they  rivet  his  mind  and 
body  to  a  spot,  and  make  him  cautious 
lest  by  his  presence  he  should  contami- 
nate that  which  is  hallowed :  exalted  and 
noble  objects  produee  reveremee;  they  lead 
to  every  outward  mark  of  obeisance  and 
humifiation  which  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  erpress :  terrific  objects  excite  dread; 
they  cause  a  shuddering  of  the  animal 
frame,  and  a  revulsion  of  the  mind  which 
is  attended  with  nothing  but  pain.  When 
the  creature  places  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Creator — when  he  contem- 
plates the  immeasurable  distance  which 
separates  himself,  a  frail  and  finite  mor- 
tal, from  his  infinitely  perfect  Maker — ^he 
approaches  with  avoe:  even  the  sanctuary 
where  he  is  accustomed  thus  to  bow  be- 
fore the  Almighty  acquires  the  power  of 
awakening  the  same  emotions  in  his  mind. 
Age,  wisdom,  and  rirtue,  when  combined 
in  one  person,  are  never  approached  with- 
out re»er€nee;  the  possessor  has  a  dignity 
in  himself  that  checks  the  haughtiness  of 
the  arrogant,  that  silences  the  petulance 
of  pride  and  self-conceit,  that  stills  the 
noise  and  giddy  mirth  of  the  young,  and 
communicates  to  all  around  a  sobriety 
of  mien  and  aspect.  A  grievous  oif  ender 
is  seldom  without  dread;  his  guilty  con- 
seience  pictures  everything  as  the  instru- 
ment of  vengeance,  and  every  person  as 
denouncing  his  merited  sentence.  The 
solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will  inspire 
awe,  even  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has 
no  dread  of  death.  Children  should  be 
early  taught  to  have  a  certain  degree  of 
re^eremee  for  the  Bible  as  a  book,  in  dis- 
tinction from  all  other  books. 

It  were  endfess  to  eimmerate  all  the  passages, 

both  in  the  sacred  and  profiine  writers,  which  es- 
t^lish  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  con- 
cerning the  inieparable  union  of  a  sacred  and 
rererential  awe  with  our  Ideas  of  the  Divinity. 

Bdrkb. 

irthe  Tolce  of  nnirersal  nature,  the  experience 
of  all  a«^es,  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  immedi- 
ate eriitence  of  ray  seniiea,  cannot  awake  me  to  a 
dependence  upon  my  God,  a  rererenee  for  His 
reHgVm,  and  a  humble  opinion  of  myself,  what  a 
kHt  onatnre  am  I !  CiniBsiu.AifD. 


To  PhoBlms  next  ray  trembling  steps  he  led. 
Full  of  religious  doubts  and  awful  dread. 

Drtdbm. 

AWKWARD,  CLUMSY. 

AWKWARD,  in  Saxon  cewerd,  com. 
pounded  of  <b  or  a,  adversative,  and  toard^ 
from  the  Teutonic  wdhren^  to  see  or  look, 
that  is,  lookiug  the  opposite  way,  or  be- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction,  as  toward 
signifies  looking  the  same  way,  or  being 
in  the  same  direction.  CLUMST,  from 
the  same  source  as  dump  and  lump^  in 
German  ItimpUeh^  denotes  the  quality  of 
heaviness  and  unseemliness. 

These  epithets  denote  what  is  contrary 
to  rule  and  order,  in  form  or  manner. 
Awkward  respects  outward  deportment; 
clumsy  the  shape  and  make  of  the  ob- 
ject: a  person  has  ,an  awkward  gait,  is 
clwMy  in  his  whole  person.  Awkward- 
nes*  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education ; 
clumsineu  is  mostly  a  natural  defect. 
Young  recruits  are  awkward  in  marching, 
and  dumay  in  their  manual  exercise. 

They  may  be  both  employed  figurative- 
ly in  the  same  sense,  and  sometimes  in 
relation  to  the  same  objects :  when  speak- 
ing of  awkward  contrivances,  or  dwnsy 
contrivances,  the  latter  expresses  the  idea 
more  strongly  than  the  former. 

Montaigne  had  many  awkward  imitators,  who, 
under  the  notion  of  writing  with  the  fire  and 
freedom  of  this  lively  old  Gascon,  hare  fkllen  into 
confused  rhapsodies  and  uninteresting  egotisms. 

Wartoit. 

All  the  operations  of  the  Greeks  In  sailing 
were  dnmsy  and  onskilful.  Robbrtiom. 

AWKWARD,  CROSS,  UNTOWARD, CROOK- 
ED, FROWARD,  PKRVERSE. 

AWKWARD,  V,  Awkward.  CROSS, 
from  the  noun  cron,  implies  the  quality 
of  being  like  a  crotm,  UNTOWARD  sig- 
nifies  the  reverse  of  toward  {v.  Awkward), 
CROOKED  signifies  the  quality  of  re- 
sembling a  crook.  FROWARD,  that  is, 
from  ward,  signifies  running  a  contrary 
direction.  PER  VERSE,  Latin />«wr»ii«, 
participle  of  perverio,  compounded  of  per 
and  verto,  signifies  turned  aside. 

Awkward,  cron,  untoward,  and  crooked, 
are  used  as  epithets  in  relation  to  the 
events  of  life  or  the  disposition  of  the 
mind ;  froteard  and  perveme  respect  only 
the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Awkward 
circumstances  are  apt  to  embarrass ;  crow 
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circumstances  to  pain;  crooked  and  un- 
toicard  circumstances  to  defeat.  What  is 
crooked  springs  from  a  perverted  judg- 
ment ;  what  is  untoward  is  independent 
of  human  control.  In  ouv  intercourse 
with  the  world  there  are  always  little 
awkward  incidents  arising,  which  a  per- 
son's good  sense  and  good  nature  will 
enable  him  to  pass  over  without  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  of  society.  It  is  the 
lot  of  every  one  in  his  passage  through 
life  to  meet  with  cron  accidents  that  are 
calculated  to  ruffle  the  temper;  but  he 
proves  himself  to  be  the  wisest  whose 
serenity  is  not  so  easily  disturbed.  A 
eroohed  policy  obstructs  the  prosperity 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  states. 
Many  men  are  destined  to  meet  with  se- 
vere trials  in  the  frustration  of  their  dear- 
est hopes,  by  numberless  untoioard  events 
which  call  forth  the  exercise  of  patience ; 
in  this  case  the  Christian  can  prove  to 
himself  and  others  the  infinite  value  of 
his  faith  and  doctrine. 

It  is  an  awkward  thing  for  a  man  to  print  in 
defiance  of  bis  own  work  against  a  chimera :  you 
know  not  who  or  what  you  flght  against   Pops. 

Some  are  indeed  stopped  in  their  career  by  a 
sndden  shock  of  calami^,  or  diverted  to  a  differ- 
ent direction  by  the  eron  impulse  of  some  vio- 
lent passion.  Johnson. 

He  (Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester),  by  yari- 
ons  untoward  circumstances,  was  denied  legiti- 
macy and  his  paternal  estate.  Pennant. 

There  are  who  can,  by  potent  magic  spells, 
Bend  to  thebr  erooked  purpose  nature's  laws. 

Milton. 

When  used  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind,  awkward  expresses  less 
than /rowarrf,  and  froward  less  than  per- 
verae.  Awkwardneu  is  an  habitual  frail- 
ty of  temper ;  it  includes  certain  weak- 
nesses and  particularities,  pertinaciously 
adhered  to:  croaanen  is  a  partial  irrita- 
tion resulting  from  the  state  of  the  hu- 
mors, physical  and  mental.  Frowardnen 
and  pervertity  lie  in  the  will :  a  froward 
temper  is  capricious ;  it  wills  or  wills  not 
to  please  itself  without  regard  to  others. 
Perversity  lies  deeper ;  taking  root  in  the 
heart,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  malignity ; 
a  perverse  temper  is  really  wicked;  it 
likes  or  dislikes  by  the  rule  of  contradic- 
tion to  another's  will.  UrUowardness  lies 
in  the  principles ;  it  runs  counter  to  the 
wishes  and  counsels  of  another.  An 
awkward  temper  is  connected  with  self- 


sufficiency;  it  shelters  itself  under  the 
sanction  of  what  is  apparently  reason- 
able ;  it  requires  management  and  indul- 
gence in  deaUiig  with  it.  OrosuMM  and 
frowardtveu  are  peculiar  to  children ;  in- 
discriminate indulgence  of  the  rising  will 
engenders  those  diseases  of  the  mind 
which,  if  fostered  too  long  in  the  breast, 
become  incorrigible  by  anything  but  a 
powerful  sense  of  religion.  PervertUy  is, 
however,  but  too  commonly  the  result  of 
a  vicious  habit,  which  embitters  the  hap- 
piness of  all  who  have  the  misfortune  of 
coming  in  collision  with  it.  Unioward- 
nesa  is  also  another  fruit  of  these  evil 
tempers.  A  froward  child  becomes  an 
untoward  youth,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  the  admonitions  of  an  afflicted  parent. 

A  kind  constant  friend 
To  all  that  regularly  offend. 
But  was  imphuaible  and  awkward 
To  all  that  Interloped  and  hawker'd.   Himmus. 

Christ  had  to  deal  with  a  most  wUowcurd  and 
stubboni  generation.  Blau. 

To  fret  and  repine  at  erery  disappointment  of 
onr  wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  o( froward 
chUdren.  Blaik. 

Interference  of  interest,  or  pervereUy  of  dia- 
position,  may  occasionally  lean  individuaus  to  op> 
poae,  even  to  hate,  the  upright  and  the  good. 

Buub. 

AXIOM,  MAXIM,  APHORISM,  APOPH- 
THEGM, SAYING,  ADAGE,  PBOVERBy 
BY- WORD,  SAW. 

AXIOM,  in  French  axionuy  Latin  axio- 
tnoy  comes  from  the  Greek  a{iow,  to  think 
worthy,  signifying  the  thing  valued. 
liAXiM,  in  French  maxime,  in  Latin  fnax- 
imuSy  the  greatest,  signifies  that  which  is 
most  important  APHORISM,  from  the 
Greek  a^opivfio^f  a  short  sentence,  and 
a^opt(^(tf,  to  distinguish,  signifies  that 
which  is  set  apart.  APOPHTHEGM,  in 
Greek  airofOtyfuiy  from  awo^^ETyofuit, 
to  speak  pointedly,  signifies  a  pointed 
saying.  SAYING  signifies  literally  what 
is  said,  that  is,  said  habitually.  ADAGE, 
in  Latin  adayivm^  probably  compounded 
of  ad  and  offo^  signifies  that  which  is  fit 
to  be  acted  upon.  PROVERB,  in  French 
proverhe^  Latin  proverbntm^  compounded 
of  pro  and  verbum,  signifies  that  expres- 
sion which  stands  for  something  particu- 
lar. BY-WORD  signifies  a  word  by-the- 
bye,  or  by-the-way,  in  the  course  of  coc^ 
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fersation.     SAW  is  but  a  variation  of 
say,  put  for  sajing. 

A  given  sentiment  conveyed  in  a  spe- 
cific sentence,  or  form  of  expression,  is 
the  common  idea  included  in  the  signifi- 
catioa  of  these  terms.  The  osctom  is  a 
troth  of  the  first  value;  a  self-evident 
propoeition  which  is  the  basis  of  other 
truths.  A  tnaxim  is  a  truth  of  the  first 
mocal  importance  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. An  aphorism  is  a  truth  set 
apart  for  its  pointedness  and  excellence. 
Apophthegm  is,  in  respect  to  the  ancients, 
what  mxying  is  in  regard  to  the  modems : 
it  is  a  pointed  sentiment  pronounced  by 
an  iacfividoal,  and  adopted  by  others. 
Adage  and  proverb  are  vulgar  sayings, 
the  former  among  the  ancients,  the  latter 
among  the  modems.  The  by-word  is  a 
casual  saying,  originating  in  some  local 
drcumstance.  The  mv,  which  is  a  bar- 
barous oorraption  of  eaywgy  is  the  eaying 
formerly  current  among  the  ignorant. 

Axioms  are  in  science  what  maxime  are 
in  morals;  self-evidence  is  an  essential 
characteristic  in  both;  the  axiom  pre- 
sents itself  in  so  simple  and  undeniable  a 
form  to  the  understanding  as  to  exclude 
doubt,  and  the  necessity  for  reasoning. 
The  maxim,  though  not  so  definite  in  its 
expression  as  the  axumi,  is  at.  the  same 
time  equally  parallel  to  the  mind  of  man, 
and  of  such  general  application  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  moral  agents  who 
are  susceptible  of  moral  troth ;  it  comes 
home  to  the  common-sense  of  all  man- 
kind.    **  Things  that  are  equal  to  one 
and  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other  " — "  Two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time,''  are  ax- 
ioma  in  mathematics  and  metaphysics. 
^  Virtue  is  the  trae  source  of  happiness  " 
— "The  happiness  of  man  is  the  end  of 
civil  government,"  are  axioms  in  ethics 
tnd  politics.     "  To  err  is  human,  to  for- 
give divine  " — "  When  our  vices  leave  us, 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  leave  them,'' 
are  among  the  number  of  maxims.    Be- 
tween axioms  and  maxims  there  is  this 
obvious  difference  to  be  observed :  that 
the  former  are  unchangeable  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  and  admit  of  little 
or  no  increase  in  number ;  but  the  latter 
nsy  rary  with  the  circumstances  of  hu- 
man life,  and  admit  of  considerable  ex- 
tension. 


Those  anthon  are  to  be  read  at  schools,  that 
supply  most  aaoianis  of  prudence,  most  princi- 
ples of  moral  truth.  Johnson. 

It  was  my  grandlkther's  masBim,  that  a  young 
man  seldom  makes  much  money  te/to  is  out 
of  his  time  be/ore  two-and-twenty.   JoBmov. 

An  aphorism  is  a  speculative  principle 
either  in  science  or  morals,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  a  few  words  to  the  understand- 
ing; it  is  the  substance  of  a  doctrine, 
and  many  aphorisms  may  contain  the  ab- 
stract of  a  science.  Of  this  description 
are  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
those  of  Lavater  in  physiognomy. 

As  this  one  aphorism^  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  Ood^  is  virtually  and  eminently  the 
whole  Gospel,  so  to  confess  or  deny  it  is  virtually 
to  embrace  or  reject  the  whole  round  and  series 
of  Gospel  truths.  Socth. 

Sayings  and  apophthegms  differ  from 
the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  they  always 
carry  the  mind  back  to  the  person  speak- 
ing ;  there  is  always  one  who  says  when 
there  is  a  saying  or  an  c^fophthegm,  and 
both  acquire  a  value  as  much  from  the 
person  who  utters  them  as  from  the  thing 
that  is  uttered :  when  Leonidas  was  ask- 
ed why  brave  men  prefer  honor  to  life, 
his  answer  became  an  apophthegm; 
namely,  that  they  hold  life  by  fortune, 
and  honor  by  virtue :  of  this  description 
are  the  apophthegms  comprised  by  Plu- 
tarch, the  sayings  of  Franklin's  Old  Rich- 
ard, or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson :  they  are 
happy  effusions  of  the  mind  which  men 
are  fond  of  treasuring. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  near  his  time  so  much 
should  be  known  of  what  Pope  has  written,  and 
so  little  of  what  he  has  said.  One  apophthegm 
only  stands  upon  record.  When  an  objection 
raided  against  his  inscription  for  Shakspearc  was 
defended  by  the  authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied 
that  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a  dictionary 
to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but  not 
of  two  words  together.  Johnson. 

The  little  and  short  sayinge  of  wise  and  excel- 
lent men  are  of  great  value,  like  the  dust  of  gold 
or  the  least  sparks  of  diamonds.         Tilloibon. 

The  (tdage  and  proverb  are  habitual  as 
well  as  general  sayings^  not  repeated  as 
the  sayings  of  one,  but  of  all ;  not  adopt- 
ed for  the  sake  of  the  person,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  thing ;  and  they  have  been 
used  in  all  ages  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  sense  of  mankind  on  ordinary 
subjects.  The  adage  of  former  times  is 
the  proverb  of  the  present  times :  if  there 
be  any  difference  between  them,  it  lies 
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in  this,  that  the  former  are  the  fruit  of 
knowledge  and  long  experience,  the  lat- 
ter of  vulgar  obdervatioofi ;  the  €uiage  is 
therefore  more  refined  than  the  proverb. 
Adversity  is  our  best  teacher,  according 
to  the  Greek  adaffe^  "  What  hurts  us  in- 
structs us." — "Old  birds  are  not  to  be 
caught  with  chaff,"  is  a  vulgar  proverb. 

It  is  In  pnim  and  oommendation  of  men  u  ft 
is  in  KetUngs  and  gains :  the  prorerb  is  tme 
that  light  gains  malie  heary  parses;  for  light 
gains  come  thick,  whereas  great  come  now  and 
tlien.  Baoon. 

Quoth  Hndibras,  thon  oflrer*st  much. 

But  art  not  able  to  keep  touch, 

Mira  de  Unte^  as  'tis  I,  the  adaffe. 

Id  eal|  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage.  BcrrLsa. 

By-voordit  rarely  contain  any  important 
sentiment ;  they  mostly  consist  of  famil- 
iar similes,  nicknames,  and  the  Uke,  as 
the  Cambridge  bff-toord  of  **Hobson*s 
choice,"  signifying  that  or  none:  the 
name  of  Nazarene  was  a  by-viord  among 
tlie  Jews  for  a  Christian.  A  saw  is  vul- 
gar in  form,  and  vulgar  in  matter :  it  Is 
the  partial  saying  of  particular  neighbor- 
hoods, originating  in  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition :  of  this  description  are  the 
sayings  which  attribute  particular  prop- 
erties to  animals  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
women's  sayings. 

I  knew  a  pretty  young  girl  in  a  country  village 
who,  overfond  of  iier  own  praise,  became  a  prop- 
erty to  a  poor  rogue  in  the  parish,  who  was  Igno- 
rant of  all  thin^  but  fawning.  Thus  Isaac  ex- 
tols her  out  of  a  quartern  of  cut  and  dry  every 
day  she  lives ;  and  though  the  young  woman  is 
really  handsome,  she  and  her  beauty  are  become 
a  by-teord^  and  all  the  countiy  round  she  is 
called  nothing  but  Isaac's  best  Virginia. 

AaBCTHNOT. 

If  we  meet  this  dreadfUl  and  portentous  energy 
with  pcxir,  commonplace  pniceedings,  with  trivi- 
al nnurimM^  paltnr  old  /»aic«,  with  doubts,  (iears, 
and  suspicions;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss,  and  nothing  short  of  Omnipotence  can 
save  us.  Buiuut. 


B. 


TO  BABBLE,  CHATTER,  CHAT,  PRATTLE, 

PRATE. 

BABBLE,  in  French  babiU^r,  probably 
receives  its  origin  from  the  Tower  of  Bo- 
bel^  when  the  confusion  of  tongues  took 
place,  and  men  talked  unintelligibly  to 
each  other.  CHATTER,  CHAT,  is  in 
French  coquet^  low  German  taiem^  high 


Grerman  seknattemy  Latin  blatero,  Hebrew 
bata,  PRATTLE,  PRATE,  in  low  Ger- 
man praten,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Greek  ^paZ^j  to  speak. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  superfluous  or 
improper  use  of  speech :  babble  and  chat- 
ter are  onomatopcpias  drawn  from  the 
noise  or  action  of  speaking ;  babbling  de^ 
notes  rapidity  of  speech,  which  renders  It 
unintelligible ;  hence  the  term  is  applied 
to  all  who  make  use  of  many  words  to  no 
purpose:  chatter  is  an  imitation  of  the 
noise  of  speech  properly  applied  to  mag. 
pies  or  parrots,  and  figuratively  to  a  cor- 
responding vicious  mode  of  speech  in 
human  beings.  The  vice  of  babbling  is 
most  commonly  attached  to  men,  that  of 
chattering  to  women:  the  babbler  talks 
much  to  impress  others  with  his  self-im- 
portance; the  dtatterer  is  actuated  by 
self-conceit,  and  a  desire  to  display  her* 
volubility :  the  former  cares  not  whether 
he  is  understood ;  the  latter  cares  not  if 
she  be  but  heard.  Chatting  is  harmless, 
if  not  respectable:  the  winter^e  fireside 
invites  neighbors  to  assemble  and  chat 
away  many  an  hour  which  might  other- 
wise hang  heavy  on  hand,  or  be  spent 
less  inoflfcnsively :  batting  is  the  practice 
of  adults ;  prattling  and  prating  that  of 
children,  the  one  innocently,  the  othek 
impertinently :  the  pratUing  of  babes  has 
an  interest  for  every  feeling  mind,  but 
for  parents  it  is  one  of  their  highest  en- 
joyments ;  prating^  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  child- 
ish assumption :  a  prattler  has  all  the 
unaffected  gayety  of  an  uncontaminated 
mind ;  a  prater  is  forward,  obtrusive,  and 
ridiculous. 

To  stand  up  and  babble  to  a  crowd  in  an  ale- 
house till  silence  is  commanded  by  tlte  stroke  of 
a  hammer  is  as  low  an  ambition  as  can  taint  the 
human  mind.  HAWKiawoirra. 

Some  birds  there  are  who,  prone  to  noiae, 

Are  hlr*d  to  silence  wisdom's  voice ; 

And,  skiird  to  chatter  out  the  hour, 

Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  power.  Kooul 

Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit, 

And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit.  Gszen. 

Now  blows  the  surly  north,  and  chills  through- 
out 
The  stiff 'ning  regions :  while  by  stronger  charms 
Than  Circe  e'er,  or  fell  Hedea  brew'd. 
Each  brook  that  wont  to  prattle  to  its  bauks 
Lies  all  bestiird.  Akmstboivo. 

My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state  ; 

Magpies  were  never  known  to  prats*       MooaXi 
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BACK,  BACKWARD,  BEHIKD. 

BACK  and  BACKWARD  are  used  only 
fts  adverbs :  BEHIND  either  as  an  ad- 
verb or  a  preposition.  To  go  back  or 
badtward,  to  go  behind,  or  behind  the 
wall.  Back  denotes  the  situation  of  be- 
ing, and  the  direction  of  going ;  baehjoard 
simply  the  manner  of  going:  a  person 
stands  back,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  in 
the  way ;  he  goes  backward  when  he  does 
not  wish  to  turn  his  back  to  an  object 
Back  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a 
pboe,  behind  the  situation  of  one  object 
with  r^ard  to  another :  a  person  stands 
baek^  who  stands  in  the  back  part  of  any 
place ;  be  stands  behind^  who  has  any  one 
in  the  front  of  him :  the  back  is  opposed 
to  the  front,  behind  to  before. 

So  n^&  Tydldea,  iMraadfeaa  in  bis  ire, 
Drvre  anniea  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 

Pope. 

Whence  many,  wearied  ere  they  had  o'erpass'd 
Itie  middle  stream  (for  they  in  rain  have  tried), 
Agaia  retnm'd  aatoanded  and  eghaat^ 
Ko  one  regardfiil  look  would  erer  badctoard 

auasBT  Warr. 


Forth  iew  tlila  hated  fiend,  the  child  of  Rome, 
Drir^  to  the  verge  of  Albion,  lingered  there : 
Then,  Willi  tier  James  receding,  cast  behind 
One  angry  frown,  and  sought  more  servile  climes. 

SHXHSTOIfB  ON  CaUKLTT. 

BAD,  WICKED,  SVIL. 

BAD,  in  Saxon  bad,  baed,  in  German  bot, 
probably  connected  with  the  Latin  pejus, 
worse,  and  the  Hebrew  botch,  WICKED 
is  probably  changed  from  witched  or  be- 
vitehed,  that  is,  possessed  with  an  evil 
spirit  Bad  respects  moral  and  physical 
qualities  in  general ;  wicked  only  moral 
qualities.  EVIL,  in  German  iiebel,  from 
the  Hebrew  cheM,  pain,  signifies  that 
which  is  the  prime  cause  of  pain ;  evil, 
therefore,  in  its  full  extent,  comprehends 
both  badnem  and  wickedneaa. 

Whatever  offends  the  taste  and  senti- 
ments of  a  rational  being  is  bad:  food  is 
bad  when  it  disagrees  with  the  constitu- 
tion ;  the  air  is  bad  which  has  anything 
in  it  disagreeable  to  the  senses  or  hurtful 
to  the  body ;  books  are  bad  which  only 
inflame  the  imagination  or  the  passions. 
Whatever  is  wicked  offends  the  moral 
principles  of  a  rational  agent :  any  viola- 
tioQ  of  the  law  is  wirk^,  as  law  is  the 
rapport  of  human  society ;  an  act  of  in- 
justice or  cruelty  is  wicked,  as  it  opposes 

6* 


the  will  of  God  and  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. Evil  is  either  moral  or  natural, 
and  may  be  applied  to  every  object  that 
is  contrary  to  good ;  but  the  term  is  em- 
ployed only  for  that  which  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  bad  or  wicked. 

When  used  in  relation  to  persons,  both 
refer  to  the  morals,  but  bad  is  more  gen- 
eral than  wicked:  a  bad  man  is  one  who 
is  generally  wanting  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty ;  a  wicked  man  is  one  who  is 
chargeable  with  actual  violations  of  the 
law,  human  or  divine;  such  a  one  has 
an  evil  mind.  A  bad  character  is  the 
consequence  of  immoral  oonduet ;  but  no 
man  has  the  character  of  being  wicked 
who  has  not  been  guilty  of  some  known 
and  flagrant  vices:  the  inclinations  of 
the  best  are  evU  at  certain  times. 

Whatever  we  may  pretend,  as  to  onr  belief,  it  is 
the  strain  of  our  actions  that  must  show  whether 
our  principles  have  been  good  or  bad.      Dlaxb. 

For  when  th'  impenitent  and  u:icked  die. 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  infiimy ; 
If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains, 
Thej  fiael  amasing  terror,  mighty  pains. 

POHFaR. 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  eril.  Is  no  more ; 
The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass. 
And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all. 

Thomson. 

BADLY,  ILL. 

BADLY,  in  the  manner  of  bad  {y.  Bad). 
ILL,  in  Swedish  ill,  Icelandic  illur,  Dan- 
ish ill,  etc.,  is  supposed  by  Adelung,  and 
with  some  degree  of  justice,  not  to  be  a 
contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Greek  ovXoq,  de- 
structive, and  oXXow,  to  destroy. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  to  mod- 
ify the  actions  or  qualities  of  things,  but 
badltf  is  always  annexed  to  the  action,  and 
ill  to  the  quality :  as  to  do  anything  bad- 
ly,  the  thing  is  badly  done,  an  iZ^judged 
scheme,  an  i^oontrived  measure,  an  ilU 
disposed  person. 

TO  BAFFLK,  DEFEAT,  DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

BAFFLE,  in  French  baffler,  from  buffie, 
an  ox,  signifies  to  lead  by  the  nose  as  an 
ox,  that  is,  to  amuse  or  disappoint.  DE- 
FEAT, in  French  difait,  participle  of  dk- 
faire,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  de 
and  faire,  to  do,  signifying  to  undo.   DIS* 
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CONCERT  is  compounded  of  the  priva- 
tive dis  and  coiteert^  signifying  to  throw 
out  of  concert  or  harmony,  to  put  into  dis- 
order. CONFOUND,  in  French  cow/iwirfre, 
is  compounded  of  con  and  fotidre,  to  melt 
or  mix  together  in  general  disorder. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of 
the  mind  or  rational  faculties,  baffle  and 
defeat  respect  the  powers  of  argument, 
difeoneert  and  eanfound,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings :  bt^  expresses  less  than  defeat ; 
diaeoneert  less  than  confound:  a  person  is 
btffled  in  argument  who  is  for  the  time 
discomposed  and  silenced  by  the  supe- 
rior address  of  his  opponent ;  he  is  d!^- 
feated  in  argument  if  his  opponent  has  al- 
together the  advantage  of  him  in  strength 
of  reasoning  and  justness  of  sentiment:  a 
person  is  dMooneerted  who  loses  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  for  a  moment,  or  has  his 
feelings  any  way  discomposed ;  he  is  eon- 
founaed  when  the  powers  of  thought  and 
consciousness  become  torpid  or  vanish. 
A  superior  command  of  language  or  a 
particular  degree  of  effrontery  will  fre- 
quently enable  a  person  to  baffle  one  who 
is  advocating  the  cause  of  truth :  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  or  a  v  ant  of  ability, 
may  occasion  a  man  to  be  defeated  by  his 
adversary,  even  when  he  is  supporting  a 
good  cause :  assurance  is  requisite  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  being  ditioneerted  who 
IS  suddenly  detected  in  any  disgraceful 
proceeding:  hardened  effrontery  some- 
times keeps  the  daring  villain  from  be- 
ing confounded  by  any  events,  however 
awful. 

When  the  mind  has  broaj^ht  itself  to  close 
thinkinK,  it  may  go  on  roandly.  Every  abstruse 
nroblem,  every  intricate  question,  will  not  bajffle^ 
(tiorourage,  or  break  it  Lockb. 

He  that  could  withstand  conscience  la  frighted 
at  iniiamy,  and  shame  prevails  when  reason  is  de- 
feated.  Johnson. 

She  looked  in  the  glass  while  she  was  speaking 
to  me,  and  without  any  confusion  adjusted  her 
tncker ;  she  seemed  rather  pleased  than  diseon- 
ceried  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness. 

Hawkeswokth. 

I  conld  not  help  inqnirlng  of  the  clerks  if  they 
knew  this  lady,  and  was  greatly  confounded 
when  they  told  me  with  an  air  of  secrecy  that 
she  was  my  cousin's  mistress.     Hawkjeswosth. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of 
plans,  be^  expresses  less  than  defeat ; 
defeat  less  than  confound;  and  diteoneert 
less  than  all.  Obstinacy,  perseverance, 
skill,  or  art»  b€0ee;  superior  force  de- 


featg;  awkward  circamstanoes  dueon-- 
cert;  the  visitation  of  God  confoutida. 
When  wicked  men  strive  to  obtain  their 
ends,  it  is  a  happy  thing  if  their  adversa- 
ries have  sufficient  skill  and  address  to 
baffle  all  their  arts,  and  sufficient  power 
to  defeat  all  their  projects;  but  some- 
times when  our  best  endeavors  fail  in 
our  own  behalf,  the  devices  of  men  are 
confounded  by  the  interposition  of  Heav- 
en. It  frequently  happens,  even  in  the 
common  transactions  of  Hfe,  that  the  best 
schemes  are  disconcerted  by  the  trivial  cas- 
ualties of  wind  and  weather.  The  obsti- 
nacy of  a  disorder  may  bajle  the  skill  of 
the  physician ;  the  imprudence  of  the  pa- 
tient may  defeat  the  object  of  bis  pre- 
scriptions: the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
superior  may  dieconoert  the  unauthorized 
plan  of  those  who  are  subordinate :  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  his  army  eon- 
founded  the  project  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria. 

Now.  shepherds !  to  your  helpless  charge  be  kind. 
Baffle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will.  Tbombon. 

He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superior 
being  that  can  defeat  all  his  designs  and  disap- 
point all  his  hopes.  Tilloxbok. 

In  aping  this  faculty  I  have  seen  him  diJioon- 
eerted,  when  he  would  fain  have  been  thought  a 
man  of  pleasantry.  Mdrpht. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God,  and  Satan  stood 
Awhile  as  mate,  confounded  what  to  say. 

Milton. 

BAND;  COMPANY,  CREW,  GANG. 

BAXD,  in  French  bande^  in  German, 
etc.,  bandy  from  bindejiy  to  bind,  signifies 
the  thing  bound.  COMPANY,  v.  To  ac- 
eampany,  GREW,  from  the  French  crti^ 
participle  of  eroitrcy  and  the  Latin  eres- 
eoy  to  grow  or  gather,  signifies  the  thing 
grown  or  formed  into  a  mass  or  assem- 
bly. GANG,  in  Saxon,  German,  etc., 
ffanff,  a  walk,  from  ffehen,  to  go,  signifies 
a  body  going  the  same  way. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  small  associa- 
tion  for  a  particular  object :  a  band  is  an 
assodation  where  men  are  bound  togeth- 
er  by  some  strong  obligation,  whether 
taken  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  as  a  band 
of  soldiers,  a  bimd  of  robbers.  A  com- 
pany marks  an  association  for  conven- 
ience, without  any  particular  obligation, 
as  a  con^pany  of  travellers,  a  eompoMf  of 
strolling  players.     Crew  marks  an  tifiao- 
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dation  collected  together  by  some  exter- 
nal power,  or  by  coiacidenee  of  plan  and 
motive :  ia  Che  former  case  it  is  used  for 
a  ship's  erew  ;  in  the  latter  and  bad  sense 
of  the  word  it  ia  employed  for  any  num- 
ber of  cTil-minded  persons  met  together 
from  different  quarters,  and  co-operating 
for  some  bad  purpose.  Qang  is  used  in 
a  bad  sense  for  an  association  of  thieves, 
murderers,  and  depredators  in  general ; 
or  in  a  technical  sense  for  those  who  work 
together. 

Betaold  a  ghastly  Imndy 
Kach  a  torch  in  his  haod  I 
Tbese  «re  Grecian  ghosts  that  in  battle  were 
ilaln. 
And  unborfed  remain, 
I-iglorioas  on  the  plain.  DarDKir. 

Cujcer  sapposes  in  bis  prologue  to  his  Tales 
thai  a  company  of  pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury 
assemble  at  an  inn  in  Southwark,  and  agree  that 
tor  their  common  tmusement  on  the  road  each 
of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  going  to 
Canterbury,  and  another  in  coming  back  firom 
thence.  Ttbwhit. 

The  downs,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  nngorem'd  cr«ir, 
With  furloQS  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flow. 

DaTDBK. 

Others,  again,  who  form  a  ffatiff. 

Yet  take  due  measures  not  to  hang ; 

2n  magazines  their  forces  Join, 

By  \e^  metiiods  to  purloin.  Mallet. 

BANE,  PEST,  RUIN. 

BANE,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  name 
of  a  poisonous  plant  PEST,  in  French 
paUj  Latin  peatisj  a  plague,  from  paatum^ 
participle  of  pcuoo,  to  feed  upon  or  con- 
sume. RUIN,  in  French  ruirie^  Latin  ru- 
ina,  from  ruOy  to  rush,  signifies  the  fall- 
ing into  a  ruin,  or  the  cause  of  ruin. 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative  sig- 
nification from  three  of  the  greatest  evils 
in  the  world ;  namely,  poison,  plague,  and 
destruction.  Bane  is  said  of  things  only ; 
pat  of  persons  only:  whatever  produces 
a  deadly  corruption  is  the  bane;  whoever 
is  as  obnoxious  as  the  plague  is  a  pesi : 
luxury  is  the  bane  of  civil  society ;  gam- 
ing is  the  bane  of  all  youth ;  sycophants 
are  the  petU  of  society.  Ruin  compre- 
hends more  than  either  bane  or  pett^  these 
latter  being  comparatively  partial  mis- 
chiefs, bat  ruin  extends  to  every  part  of 
that  which  it  affects. 

Pierc'd  through,  the  dauntless  heart  then  tum- 
bles slain, 
And  fttmi  his  bud  courage  finds  his  bane. 

Pops. 


First  dire  Ghimsera's  conquest  was  enjoin*d, 
This  p69t  be  slaaj;hter*d  (for  he  read  the  skies). 
And  trusted  heaven's  haforming  prodigies. 

Pops. 

Be  this,  oh  mother  I  your  religious  care, 
I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war. 
Oh !  would  kind  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embrace : 
That  pest  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race. 
Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 
Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end. 

Pope. 

TO  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL. 

BANISH,  in  French  bannir^  German 
bannen^  signifies  to  put  out  of  a  commu- 
nity by  a  ban  or  civil  interdict,  which 
was  formerly  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 
EXILE,  in  French  exHer^  from  the  Latin 
exUiunkf  banishment,  and  exul^  an  exile, 
compounded  of  extra  and  aoluniy  the  soil, 
signifies  to  put  away  from  one^s  native 
soil  or  country.  EXPEL,  in  Latin  expeUo^ 
compounded  of  ex  and  pdloj  to  drive,  sig- 
nifies to  drive  out. 

The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coercive 
removal  from  a  place,  is  common  to  these 
terms:  banishment  includes  the  removal 
from  any  place,  or  the  prohibition  of  ac- 
cess to  any  place,  where  one  has  been  or 
whither  one  is  in  the  habit  of  going ;  eiale 
signifies  the  removal  from  one^s  home :  to 
ejale,  therefore,  is  to  banish^  but  to  banish 
is  not  always  to  exile :  the  Tarquins  were 
banislied  from  Rome  never  to  return ;  Co- 
riolanuB  was  exiled,  or  driven  from  his 
home.  Banishment  follows  from  a  decree 
of  justice ;  exile  either  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstances  or  an  order  of  authority : 
banishment  is  a  disgraceful  punishment 
inflicted  by  tribunab  upon  delinquents ; 
exile  is  a  disgrace  incurred  without  die- 
honor  :  exile  removes  us  from  our  coun- 
try; banishment  drives  us  from  it  igno- 
miniously :  it  is  the  custom  in  Russia  to 
banish  offenders  to  Siberia ;  Ovid  was  ex- 
iled by  an  order  of  Augustus.  Banish- 
ment is  an  action,  a  compulsory  exercise 
of  power  over  another,  which  must  be 
submitted  to;  exile  is  a  state  into  which 
we  may  go  voluntarily:  many  Romans 
chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than  await 
the  judgment  of  the  people,  by  whom 
they  might  have  been  banished  Banish- 
ment and  expulsion  both  mark  a  disgrace- 
ful and  coercive  exclusion,  but  banisfufneni 
is  authoritative ;  it  is  a  public  act  of  gov- 
ernment :  exp^dnon  is  simply  coercive ;  it 
is  the  act  of  a  private  individual  or  a 
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small  community.  Baniskmmt  always 
supposes  a  removal  to  a  distant  spot,  to 
another  land ;  a^mUioti  never  reaches  be- 
yond a  particular  house  or  society :  esqi>ul- 
sum  from  the  university,  or  any  public 
school,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
discovering  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  insubordination. 

O  banUhm^nt !    Eternal  banishment! 
Ne'er  to  return  I    Must  we  ne'er  meet  again  I 
lly  heart  will  break.  Otwat. 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  ficHPc'd  hy  fiite, 
And  faanghty  Juno's  nnrelenting  hate, 
JSrpsWd  and  ee^Td,  left  the  Trojan  shore. 

Detdbm. 

The  ea^pulsion  and  escape  of  Hippias  at  length 
set  Athens  free.  Cvuvbmlaxd. 

Bamnkmcnt  and  expukian  are  likewise 
used  in  a  figurative  sense,  although  exile 
is  not :  in  this  sense,  bani*hment  marks  a 
distant  and  entire  removal;  expulsion  a 
violent  removal :  we  banish  that  which  it 
is  not  prudent  to  retain ;  we  esqxl  that 
which  is  noxious.  Hopes  are  banished 
from  the  mind  when  every  prospect  of 
success  has  disappeared ;  fears  are  ban- 
isfud  when  they  are  altogether  ground- 
less ;  envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  pas- 
sion, should  be  expelied  from  the  mind 
as  disturbers  of  its  peace :  harmony  and 
good-humor  are  best  promoted  by  ban- 
ishing from  conversation  all  subjects  of 
difference  in  religion  and  politics ;  good 
morals  require  that  every  unseemly  word 
should  be  expelled. 

If  sweet  content  Is  bani»h*d  from  ray  sonl, 
Life  grows  a  burden  and  a  weight  of  woe. 

Gentleman. 

Tn  all  the  tottering  imbecility  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, and  with  a  parliament  totally  unmanage- 
able, his  Majesty  (King  William  III.)  persevered. 
He  persevered  to  eatpsl  the  fears  of  his  people  by 
his  fortitude;  to  steady  their  fickleness  by  his 
oonstanry.  Bubke. 

BARE,  NAKED,  UNCOVERED. 

BARE,  in  Saxon  bare^  German  6ar, 
Hebrew  parah,  to  lay  bare,  and  bar^  pure. 
NAKED,  like  the  Saxon  naced,  the  low 
German  naakt,  etc.,  and  the  Latin  ntidus^ 
is  connected  with  or  derived  from  the 
Armoric  noaSy  Welsh  noeth^  Irish  nochta^ 
open,  nochduighe^  naked,  stripped,  from 
noehduigham^  to  strip. 

Bare  marks  the  condition  of  being 
without  a  particular  covering;  nakea^ 
that  of  being  without  any  covering ;  bare 
is  therefore  often  substituted  for  naked, 


to  a  certain  degree:  we  speak  of  bare' 
headed,  bare/oat^  to  expose  the  bare  arm ; 
but  a  figure  is  naked,  or  the  body  is  naked. 

Though  the  Lords  used  to  be  covered  whilst 
the  Commons  were  bare^  yet  the  Commons 
would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners ;  and  so  none  were  covered.  Clarskoor. 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 

Before  him  naJced  to  the  air,  that  now 

Must  suffer  change — 

As  father  of  his  family  he  clad 

Their  fuiibM/»a«s  with  skins  of  beasts.   IIxltoic. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  bctre 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  particular  want; 
naked  of  a  general  want:  as  the  bare 
ground,  bare  walls,  a  b<ire  house,  where 
the  idea  of  want  in  a  certain  particular 
is  strongly  conveyed;  but  naked  walls, 
naked  fields,  a  naked  appearance,  denote 
the  absence  of  covering  that  is  usual  or 
general :  bare  in  this  sense  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  object  that  is  wanted; 
naked  is  mostly  employed  as  an  adjunct : 
a  tree  is  bare  of  leaves :  this  constitutes 
it  a  naked  tree. 

The  story  of  ^neas,  on  which  Vh^l  founded 
his  poem,  was  very  bare  of  circumstances. 

Addibon. 

Why  tum*8t  thou  from  me  ?   Vm  alone  already ; 
Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach, 
Sighing  to  winds,  and  to  the  seas  complaining. 

Otwat. 

They  preserve  the  same  analogy  in 
their  figurative  application :  a  bare  suffi- 
ciency is  that  which  scarcely  suffices; 
the  naked  truth  is  that  which  has  noth- 
ing  about  it  to  intercept  the  view  of  it 
from  the  mind. 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly  in- 
culcate the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  aiid  accepted 
men  upon  the  bare  aclKuowledgment  of  this. 

SOCTB. 

The  tmth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Naked  and  uncovered  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  each  other ;  to  be  naked  is, 
in  fact,  to  have  the  body  wiooveredy  but 
many  things  are  uncovered  which  are  not 
naked:  nothing  is  said  to  be  naked  but 
what  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  men,  ought  to  be 
covered;  everything  is  tmeovered  from 
which  the  covering  is  removed.  Accord- 
ing to  our  natural  sentiments  of  decency 
or  our  acquired  sentiments  of  propriety, 
we  expect  to  see  the  naked  body  covered 
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with  clothing;  the  naked  tree  covered 
with  leaves;  the  tutked  walls  covered 
with  paper  or  paiot ;  and  the  naked  coun- 
try covered  with  verdure  or  habitations : 
on  the  other  hand,  pUnts  are  left  uncov- 
ered to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  or 
rain;  furniture  or  articles  of  use  or  ne- 
cessity are  left  utuavered  to  suit  the  con- 
renience  of  the  user;  or  a  person  may 
be  nntovered,  in  the  sense  of  bartheadedf 
on  certain  occasions ;  so  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication,  what  is  naked  is  without  the 
ordinaiy  or  necessary  appendage ;  what 
is  uneoiered  is  simply  without  any  cover- 
ing. 

Not  tbat  Ood  doth  require  nothing  unto  hapiil- 
Mss  at  the  bands  of  men,  saring  only  a  natetd 
belief^  for  taape  and  chsrity  we  UMy  not  exclude. 

Hooks. 

In  the  eye  of  that  Supreme  Being  to  whom  our 
whole  Internal  frame  la  uneoter^^  dispositions 
boU  the  place  of  actions.  Blair. 

BAKE,  SCANTY,  DESTITUTE. 

BABE,  V.  Bare,  naked.  SCANTY,  from 
to  anm/,  signifies  the  quality  of  aeawHnff: 
wcani  is  most  probably  changed  from 
the  Latin  eemdo,  to  clip  or  cut.  DESTI- 
TUTE, in  Latin  dettitubu,  participle  of 
deriiiuOf  compounded  of  efe,  privative,  and 
tlatvo,  to  appoint  or  provide  for,  signifies 
unprovided  for  or  wanting. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  absence  or 
privation  of  some  necessary'.  Bare  and 
$eanitf  have  a  relative  sense:  b€we  re- 
ppecttf  what  serves  for  ourselves ;  scanty 
that  which  is  provided  by  others.  A 
subsistence  is  hare;  a  supply  is  itcanty. 
An  imprudent  person  will  estimate  as  a 
hare  competence  what  would  supply  an 
economist  with  superfluities.  A  hungry 
person  will  consider  as  a  scanty  allow- 
ance what  would  more  than  suffice  for  a 
moderate  eater. 

Were  It  for  the  gkny  of  God  Utat  the  clemr 
dumld  be  left  as  bare  as  the  Apostles  when  thejr 
had  neither  scrip  nor  staff,  God  would,  I  hope, 
endue  them  with  the  self-same  afltectlon. 

HOOBBB. 

So  eeaniy  is  our  present  allowance  of  happl- 
nees,  that  in  many  situations  life  could  scarcely 
be  sui»ported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve 
the  present  hour  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  the 
tetare.  Johmson. 

Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which  be- 
long to  our  corporeal  sustenance ;  dcKti- 
tute  is  said  generally  of  whatever  one 
wants.     A  person  is  hare  of  clothes  or 


money ;  he  is  datUute  of  friends,  of  re- 
sources, or  of  comforts. 

Destitute  of  that  faithful  guide,  the  compass, 
the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regnl^ng 
their  course  than  by  observiAg  the  sun  and  stars. 

ROBEBTSON. 

BARK.  9t£RS* 

BABE,  V.  Bare,  naked  MER£,inLat. 
in  merua,  mere,  properly  so^uc,  alone,  from 
the  Greek  /iccpw,  to  divide,  signifies  sepa- 
rated  from  others. 

Bare  is  used  in  a  positive  sense :  mere 
negatively.  The  bare  redtal  of  some 
events  brings  tears.  The  mere  circum- 
stance of  receiving  favors  ought  not  to 
bind  any  person  to  the  opinions  of  an* 
other.  The  bare  idea  of  being  in  the 
company  of  a  murderer  is  i^t  to  awaken 
horror  in  the  mind.  The  mere  attend- 
ance at  a  place  of  worship  is  the  small- 
est part  of  a  Christianas  duty. 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly  In- 
culcate the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  accepted 
men  upon  the  bttre  acknowledgment  of  this. 

SODTH. 

I  would  advise  every  man,  who  would  not  ap- 
pear in  the  world  a  tnere  scholar  or  philosopher, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  social  virtue  of 
complaisance.  AddJon. 

BASE,  TILE,  MEAN. 

BASE,  in  French  bos,  low,  from  the 
Latin  biuttM,  the  foundation,  or  lowest 
part  VILE,  in  French  vil,  Latin  viih, 
Greek  ^avXoc,  worthless,  of  no  account. 
MEAN  and  MIDDLE  both  come  from 
the  Latin  meditts,  which  signifies  moder- 
ate, not  elevated,  of  little  value. 

Base  IB  a  stronger  term  than  vilcy  and 
vUe  than  mean.  Base  marks  a  high  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude:  vile  and  mean 
denote  in  different  degrees  the  want  of 
all  that  can  be  valued  or  esteemed.  What 
is  base  excites  our  abhorrence,  what  is 
vile  provokes  disgust,  what  is  mean 
awakens  contempt  Biue  is  opposed  to 
magnanimous;  vile  to  noble;  mean  to 
generous.  Ingratitude  is  base;  it  does 
violence  to  the  best  affections  of  our  nat- 
ure :  flattery  is  vile ;  it  violates  truth  in 
the  grossest  manner  for  the  lowest  pur- 
poses of  gain:  compliances  are  mean 
which  are  derogatory  to  the  rank,  dignity, 
or  responsibility  of  the  individual.  The 
more  elevated  a  person's  rank,  the  great- 
er is  his  baseness  who  abuses  his  influence 
to  the  injury  of  those  who  repose  oonfi^ 
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dence  in  him.  The  lower  the  rank  of 
the  individual  and  the  more  atrocious  his 
conduct,  the  viler  in  his  character.  The 
more  respectable  the  station  of  the  per> 
son  and  the  more  extended  his  wealth, 
the  greater  is  his  meanness  when  he  de- 
scends to  practices  fitted  only  for  his  in- 
feriors. The  school-master  of  Falerii  was 
guilty  of  the  baae/U  treachery  in  surren- 
dering his  helpless  charge  to  the  enemy : 
the  Roman  general,  therefore,  with  true 
nobleness  of  mind,  treated  him  as  a  vi/« 
malefactor.  Sycophants  are  in  the  hab- 
it of  practising  every  mean  artifice  to  ob- 
tain faYor. 

Scoma  the  base  earth  and  crowd  below, 
ADd  with  a  soaring  wing  still  mounts  on  higlu 

Cbesgh. 

That  all  the  pet^  kings  him  envied. 
And  worshipp*d  he  like  him  and  deified, 
Of  courtly  sycophants  and  caltUfi  vile, 

OiLBBBT  Wbt. 

There  is  hardly  a  spirit  npon  earth  so  meAn 
and  contracted  as  to  centre  all  regards  on  its 
own  interest  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

BaaaBLST. 

BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENGAGEMENT,  AC- 
TION. 

BATTLE,  in  French  bataiile,  comes 
from  the  Latin  battto,  Hebrew  abat^  to 
beat,  signifying  a  beating.  COMBAT 
signifies  literally  a  battle  one  with  the 
other.  ENGAGEMENT  signifies  the  act 
of  being  engaged  or  occupied  in  a  contest. 
ACTION,  the  state  of  acting  and  being 
acted  upon  by  the  way  of  fighting. 

£attle  is  a  general  term;  combat^  en- 
gagementy  and  action  are  particular  terms, 
having  a  modified  signification.  Battle^ 
as  an  act  of  fighting,  may  be  applied  to 
what  takes  place  either  between  bodies 
or  individuals,  as  the  battles  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  or  be- 
tween Cffisar  and  Pompey;  combat  ap- 
plies only  to  what  talces  place  between 
individuals,  as  the  combat  between  the 
Iloratii  and  the  Curiatii.  Battle  is  taken 
for  that  which  is  premeditated  and  pre- 
pared, as  battles  between  armies  always 
are ;  combais  are  frequently  accidental,  if 
not  unexpected,  as  the  combats  of  Hercu- 
les, or  the  combat  between  Menelaus  and 
Paris. 

A  hnttle  bloody  fonghf, 
Where  darkness  and  surprise  made  conquest 
cheap.  Drvdkk. 


Ttie  iMtt  eurlons  reason  of  all  (for  the  wager 
ot  battle)  U  given  in  the  Mirror,  that  it  is  allow- 
able upon  warrant  of  the  combat  between  Da- 
vid, for  the  people  of  Israel  of  the  one  party,  and 
GoUaUi,  for  the  Philistines,  of  the  other  party. 

BiocanoKS. 

Battle  and  combat  are  taken  for  the  act 
of  fighting  generally  ;  engagement  and  ac- 
tion are  seldom  used  in  any  other  accep- 
tation. Battle  in  this  case  is  taken  with> 
out  any  qualification  of  time,  circum- 
stances, or  manner,  as  armed  for  battle, 
wager  of  battle^  and  the  like ;  combat  re- 
fers to  the  act  of  individuals  fighting 
with  one  another :  to  challenge  to  single 
combat^  the  combat  was  obstinate  and 
bloody :  engagement  and  action^  which  are 
properly  abstract  and  general  terms  to 
denote  engaging  and  acting,  but  here 
limited  to  the  act  of  fighting,  have  always 
a  reference  to  something  actually  passing 
or  described  as  passing,  and  are  there- 
fore confined  to  descriptions,  as  in  de- 
scribing what  passes  during  the  engage- 
ment or  aetiony  or  the  number  of  engage- 
ments or  actions,  in  which  an  individual 
is  present  or  takes  a  part  It  is  report- 
ed of  the  German  women,  that  whenever 
their  husbands  went  to  battle^  they  used 
to  go  into  the  thickest  of  the  combat  to 
carry  them  provisions,  or  dress  their 
wounds ;  and  that  sometimes  they  would 
take  part  in  the  engagement, 

I  have  not  disposed  my  materials  to  abide  the 
test  of  a  captious  controversy,  bat  of  a  solier  and 
even  forgiving  examination :  they  are  not  armed 
at  all  points  for  battle^  but  dressed  to  visit  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  a  peaceful  entrance  to 
truth.  Braaa. 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resistance. 

Held  the  combat  doubtftil.  Rows. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  commanded  his  prin- 
cipal officers  that,  if  he  died  daring  the  engage' 
menty  they  shouUl  conceal  his  death  from  the 
army.  Addibok. 

Dreading  they  might  be  attacked  before  they 
could  be  prepared  for  action^  they  pleasantly 
said  to  an  English  gentleman,  then  prisoner  on 
board, "  We  have  received  an  invitation  from  the 
admiral  to  dine  with  him  to-day,  bnt  it  mast 
have  been  your  admiral,  not  oar  own."  CiJiRaa. 

TO  BE,  KXI8T,  SUBSIST. 

BE,  with  its  inflections,  is  to  be  traced 
through  the  Northern  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages to  the  Hebrew  hovakt  to  be.  EX- 
IST, in  French  exister^  Latin  existo,  com- 
pounded of  «  or  AB  and  rnsto,  signifies 
to  place  or  stand  by  itself  or  of  itselt 
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From  this  deriTation  of  the  Utter  Terb 
aiises  the  distinctioii  in  the  use  of  the 
two  wofds.  The  former  is  applicable 
either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to 
the  substances  of  things  themselves  ;  the 
latter  only  to  subetanoes  or  things  that 
stand  or  exut  of  themselTes.  We  say  of 
qnaliciea,  of  forms,  of  actions,  of  arrange- 
ment, of  movement,  and  of  every  diifer- 
eot  relation,  whether  real,  ideal,  or  qnali- 
ficative,  that  they  are  ;  we  say  of  matter, 
of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of  all  substances, 
that  they  exiti,  Man  u  man,  and  will  be 
man  under  all  drcnmstances  and  changes 
of  life :  he  exitt»  under  every  known  cli- 
mate and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  in  the 
atmosphere. 

If^  prerioos  to  the  pain,  I  do  not  ibel  any  actu- 
al pteattire,  I  have  no  reason  to  Judge  that  any 
•ach  thing  aoMte;  sinoe  pleasore  is  only  pleas- 
ure as  it  ia  felt.  BUBKB. 

When  the  seal  la  freed  flnom  all  corporeal  alli- 
ance, then  it  truly  eBoMe. 

HUQHIS  ATEsa  Xbnopbon. 

Beinff  and  exulenee  as  nouns  have  this 
further  distinction,  that  the  former  is  em- 
ployed not  only  to  designate  the  abstract 
action  of  beinff,  but  is  metaphorically  em- 
ployed for  the  sensible  object  that  is; 
the  latter  is  confined  altogether  to  the 
abstract  sense.  Hence  wo  speak  of  hu- 
man beinfft ;  beinffs  animate  or  inanimate ; 
the  Supreme  .finn^ :  but  of  the  ezM£dn«?  of 
a  God ;  exittenee  of  innumerable  worlds ; 
the  eoMienee  of  evil. 

SatiMenes  ia  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only 
vho  are  endowed  with  perception,  and  is  in  a 
manner  thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  any  fur- 
ther than  as  it  is  nubservient  to  beinge  which 
•re  eoQadaiia  of  their  eaoUtSnee,  Addison. 

Being  may  in  some  cases  be  indiffer- 
ently employed  for  exi^enee,  particularly 
in  the  grave  style :  when  speaking  of  an- 
imate objects,  as  the  being  of  a  God ;  our 
frail  being  ;  and  when  qualified  in  a  com- 
pound form  is  preferable,  as  our  voeOJie- 
ing. 

How  dreadfiil  is  the  condition  of  that  creatnre 
who  is  only  sensible  of  the  being  (^  his  Creator 
by  wliat  he  saifers  from  him !  Addisom. 

He  does  not  understand  either  rice  or  virtne 
who  will  not  allow  that  life  without  the  rales  of 
morality  is  a  wayward  and  uneasy  being. 

Stbblb. 

SUBSIST  is  properly  a  species  of  ex- 
isting; from  the  Latin  prepositive  tub^ 


signifying  for  a  time,  it  denotes  tempo- 
rary or  partial  esaetetux.  Everything  ex- 
ists by  the  creative  and  preservative  pow- 
er of  the  Almighty ;  that  which  suheists 
depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  chances 
and  changes  of  life.  To  exist,  therefore, 
desigdates  simply  the  event  of  being  or 
existing  ;  to  subsist  conveys  the  accessory 
ideas  of  the  mode  and  duration  of  exist- 
ing. Man  exists  while  the  vital  or  spirit- 
ual part  of  him  remains ;  he  subsists  by 
what  he  obtains  to  support  life.  Friend- 
ships exist  in  the  world,  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  selfishness;  but  they 
cannot  subsist  for  any  length  of  time  be- 
tween individuals  in  whom  this  base  tem- 
per prevails. 

He  only  properly  esti^  whose  eaeistenee  is  en- 
tirely present ;  tliat  is,  in  other  words,  who  em- 
Ms  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  we  have  no  idea  of.  Addibon. 

Forlorn  of  thee, 
Wliither  shall  I  betake  me  ?  where  subeisi  t 

MlLTOK. 

TO  BE,  BECOME,  GROW. 

BE,  V.  To  be,  exist,  BECOME  signi- 
fies to  come  to  be,  that  is,  to  6«  in  course 
of  time.  GROW  comes  from  the  same 
root  as  the  Latin  erevi,  perfect  of  cresco^ 
to  increase  or  grow. 

Be  is  positive ;  become  is  relative :  a 
person  is  what  he  is  without  regard  to 
what  he  vhis;  he  becomes  that  which  he 
was  not  before.  We  judge  of  a  man  by 
what  he  is,  but  we  cannot  judge  of  him 
as  to  what  he  will  become:  this  year  he  is 
immoral  and  irreligious,  but  by  the  force 
of  reflection  on  himself  he  may  become 
the  contrary  in  another  year.  To  become 
includes  no  idea  of  the  mode  or  ciroum- 
Btance  of  its  becoming  ;  to  ^rroto  )a  U>  be- 
come by  a  gradual  process :  a  man  may 
become  a  good  man  from  a  vicious  one,  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  action  on  his 
mind ;  but  he  grovos  in  wisdom  and  virtue 
by  means  of  an  increase  in  knowledge 
and  experience. 

To  fte  or  not  to  &«  f  that  ii  the  question. 

SHAKSrSAKB. 

About  this  time  Savage's  nurse,  who  had  al- 
ways treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died  ;  and  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  eflTects 
which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  become 
his  own.  JoBMSOi*. 

Authors,  like  ooina,  grov>  dear  as  they  grow  old. 

Pora 
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TO  BEAR,  YIELD. 

B£AR|  in  Saxon  barariy  old  German 
beran^  Latin  pario^  and  Hebrew  bara^  to 
create.     YIELD,  v.  To  afford. 

Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating  with- 
in itsolf ;  yield  that  of  giving  from  itself. 
Animals  bear  their  young;  inanimate 
objects  yi^  their  produce.  An  apple> 
tree  bears  apples ;  the  earth  yields  fruits. 
Bear  marks  properly  the  natural  power 
of  briogine  forth  something  of  its  own 
kind ;  yield  \%  said  of  the  result  or  quan> 
turn  brought  forth:  shrubs  bear  leaves, 
flowers,  or  berries,  according  to  their  nat- 
ural properties ;  flowers  yidd  seeds  plen- 
tifully or  otherwise,  as  they  are  favored 
by  circumstances. 

No  keel  shall  cat  the  waves  ibr  foreign  ware, 
For  ev'ry  soil  shall  ev'ry  product  bear. 

DaTDBN. 

Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields, 
Nor  all  Che  guminy  stores  Arabia  yielde^ 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name, 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  Ikme.  Drtdkh. 

TO  BEAR,  CAKUY,  C0MVE7,  TRANS- 
PORT. 

BEAR,  from  the  sense  of  generating 
(v.  To  bear^  yi^\  has  derived  that  of 
retaining.  CARRT  comes  immediately 
from  car^  chariot,  etc.,  Qerman  karren, 
etc.,  signifying  properly  to  move  a  thing 
from  one  place  to  another.  CONVEY, 
in  Latin  conveho,  is  probably  compound- 
ed of  con  and  veAo,  to  carry  with  one. 
TRANSPORT,  in  French  trawtporter,  Lat- 
in trantportOy  compounded  of  Irawt,  over, 
and/x>rto,  to  carry,  signifies  to  carry  to  a 
distance. 

To  bear  is  simply  to  take  the  weight  of 
any  substance  upon  one^s  self,  or  to  have 
the  object  about  one :  to  carry  is  to  re- 
move a  body  from  the  spot  where  it  was : 
we  always  bear  in  carrying,  but  we  do 
not  always  carry  when  we  bear.  Both 
may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons :  whatever  receives  the  weight  of 
anything  bears  it ;  whatever  is  caused  to 
move  with  anything  carries  it.  That 
which  cannot  be  easily  bome  must  be 
burdensome  to  carry:  in  extremely  hot 
weather  it  is  sometimes  irksome  to  bear 
the  weight  even  of  one^s  clothing :  Virgil 
praises  the  pious  ^neas  for  having  car- 
ried his  father  on  his  shoulders  in  order 
to  save  him  from  the  sacking  of  Troy. 


Weak  people  or  weak  things  are  not  fit 
to  b«tr  heary  burdens :  lazy  people  pre- 
fer to  be  carried  rather  than  to  carry 
anything.  *' 

Great  Areithous,  known  ttom  shore  to  shore 
Uy  the  huge  knotted  iron  mace  he  bore.    Pore. 

A  whale,  besides  those  seas  and  oceans  in  the 
seTeral  vessels  of  his  body  which  are  filled  with  in- 
numerable shoals  of  little  animals,  c*irri€M  about 
with  him  a  whole  world  of  inhabitants. 

Addisoit. 

To  bear  is  said  either  of  persons  or  in- 
animate things,  to  carry,  in  its  proper  ap- 
plication, is  said  of  persons  only. 

This  done,  to  solemntte  the  warrior's  doom. 
The  pious  hero  raia'd  a  lofty  tomb; 
The  towering  top  his  well-known  ensigns  bore. 
His  arms,  his  once  loud  trump,  and  upering  oar. 

lYrr. 

To  bear  supposes  the  bearer  for  the 
most  part  to  be  stationary,  but  it  may  be 
applied  to  one  who  is  in  motion,  as  the 
bearer  of  a  letter.  In  poetry  it  is  mostly 
used  in  such  connections  for  carry. 

Id  hollow  wood  they  floating  armies  bear. 

Dbtdsn. 

The  spoils  of  war  brought  to  Feretrian  Jore, 
An  empty  coat  of  armor  hung  above 
The  conqueror's  chariot,  and  in  triumph  borne, 
A  streamer  from  a  boarded  galley  torn. 

Dbtdsn. 

To  carry  always  supposes  the  carrier 
to  be  in  motion,  and  that  which  is  car- 
ried may  either  be  about  his  person  or 
resting  on  something,  as  to  carry  a  thing 
in  one^s  hand,  or  to  carry  it  in  a  basket. 

They  (the  slain  Spartans)  were  carried  home 
upon  their  bucklers.  Porrsa. 

Bear  and  carry  preserve  this  distinc- 
tion in  their  figurative  or  moral  applica- 
tion ;  bear  is  applied  to  that  which  for 
the  most  part  remains  with  the  person  or 
thing  bearing  ;  carry  to  that  which  passes 
by  means  of  the  person ;  thus  to  bear  or 
carry  a  name :  to  bear  a  name  is  to  have 
it  without  regard  to  time  or  place;  to 
carry  a  name  is  to  carry  it  down  to  pos- 
terity. So  to  bear  a  burden,  to  carry 
weight,  authority,  conviction,  etc. ;  to  bear 
a  stamp,  to  carry  a  mark  to  one^s  grave. 

Thanks  to  our  sullen  resistance  to  Innovation, 
we  still  hear  the  stamp  of  our  fi>refistliers. 

fiUHKB. 

A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side,  as 
they  seem  to  strengthen  him  in  his  opinions.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  oon- 
viction  with  them.  ADDnoM. 
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Omiwy  and  transport  are  species  of 
rarrying.     Carry  in  its  particular  sense 
is  employed  either  for  personal  exertions 
or  actions  performed  by  the  help  of  oth- 
er  means ;  convey  and  transport  are  em- 
ployed for  snch  actions  as  are  performed 
not  by  immediate  personal  intervention 
or  exertion :  a  porter  cariiet  goods  on  his 
knot:  goods  are  conveyed  in  a  wagon  or 
a  cart ;  they  are  trcmtported  in  a  vessel. 
Corwey  expresses  simply  the  mode  of  re- 
moving;  tranaport  annexes  to  this  the 
idea  of  the  place  and  the  distance.   Mer- 
chants get  the  goods  conveyed  into  their 
warehouses  which  they  have  had  trans- 
ported from  distant  countries.     Pedes- 
trians take  no  more  with  them  than  what 
they  can  conveniently  carry:  could  ar- 
mies do  the  same,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  indulgence  of  human 
ambition  would  be  removed;  for  many 
an  incursion  into  a  peaceful  country  is 
defeated  for  the  want  of  means  to  wnvey 
provisions  sufficient  for  such  numbers; 
snd  when  mountains  or  deserts  are  to 
be  traversed,  another  great  difficulty  pre- 
Bents  itself  in  the  transportation  of  artil- 
lery. 

Becanae  these  fnnertls  Cof  young  men)  were 
celebnbted  by  torch-light,  it  became  iisiuU  to  ear- 
ry  torches  at  all  other  burials,  though  performed 
io  the  day.  ForcTsa. 

I»Te  cannot,  like  the  wind,  itself  eonftey 
To  fill  two  sails,  thongh  both  are  spread  one  way. 

Haward. 

It  is  to  narigation  that  men  are  indebted  for 
the  power  of  traiutporting  the  superfluous  stock 
of  ooe  part  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of 
aaoCher.  Robertson. 

TO  BEAB,  SUFFER,  ENDURE,  SUPPORT. 

To  BEAR  (v.  To  bear),  SUFFER,  in 
Latin  suffero,  compounded  of  m6,  under, 
and  fero^  to  bear,  signifies  to  bear  up  or 
from  nndemeath.  ENDURE,  in  Latin 
enditro,  signifies  to  harden  or  become 
hardened.  SUPPORT,  from  «m6,  under, 
and  portOf  to  carty,  signifies  to  bear  up 
the  weight  of  a  thing  in  carrying  it 

The  idea  of  receiving  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  any  object  is  common  to 
these  terms,  which  differ  only  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  To  bear  is 
the  general  terra  taken  in  the  proper 
sense  without  any  qualification ;  the  oth- 
er terms  denote  different  modes  of  bear- 
inff.    To  bear  may  be  said  of  that  which 


is  not  painful,  as  to  bear  a  burden,  in  the 
indifferent  sense;  so  likewise  the  term 
to  support^  as  to  mpport  a  person  who  is 
falling;  but  for  the  most  part  these,  as 
well  as  the  other  two  terms,  are  taken  in 
the  bad  sense.  In  this  case  to  bear  and 
to  suffer  are  both  involuntary  acts  as  fai* 
as  they  relate  to  evils  imposed  upon  us 
without  our  will ;  but  bear  is  also  volun- 
tary, inasmuch  as  it  denotes  the  manner 
of  receiving  the  evil,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  sense  of  it ;  and  suffer  is  purely  pas- 
sive and  involuntary.  We  are  bom  to 
suffer — ^hence  the  necessity  for  us  to  learn 
to  bear  all  the  numerous  and  diversified 
evils  to  which  we  are  obnoxious. 

Let  a  man  be  brought  into  some  such  severe 
and  trying  situation  as  fixes  the  attention  of  the 
public  on  his  belwvior.  Tlie  first  question  we 
put  concerning  him  is  not  wtiat  does  he  suffer^ 
but  how  does  he  hear  it  ?  Blair. 

To  bear  is  applied  either  to  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  evils,  and  is  either  a  tem- 
porary or  a  permanent  act  of  the  resolu- 
tion ;  to  endure  is  applied  only  to  great 
evils  requiring  strong  and  lasting  reso- 
lution: we  bear  disappointments  and 
crosses ;  we  endure  hunger,  cold,  tortures, 
and  provocations.  The  first  object  of 
education  should  be  to  accustom  children 
to  bear  contradictions  and  crosses,  that 
they  may  afterward  be  enabled  to  endure 
every  trial. 

There  is  sometliing  disingenuous  and  immoral 
in  the  being  able  to  bear  such  a  sight.    Tatlkr. 

How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  enditre^ 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  canse  or  cure  1 

GOLDSHITH. 

To  bear  and  endure  signify  to  receive 
becomingly  the  weight  of  what  befalls 
ourselves;  to  support  signifies  to  bear 
either  our  own  or  another^s  evils,  for  we 
may  either  support  ourselves  or  be  sup- 
ported by  others,  but  in  this  former  case 
we  bear  not  so  much  from  the  resolution 
to  bear  as  from  the  motives  which  are 
presented  to  the  mind ;  a  person  stqaports 
himself  in  the  hour  of  trial  by  the  con- 
dolence of  friends,  but  still  more  by  the 
power  of  religion. 

Tia  mine  to  tame  the  stubborn  plain, 

Break  the  stiff  soil  and  house  the  grain ; 

Yet  1  without  a  murmur  bear 

The  various  labors  of  the  year.  Gat. 

The  same  Providence  that  gave  him  strength 
to  endure^  laid  afflictions  upon  him  to  put  that 
strength  to  the  trial.  CoMBxaLaiiii. 
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with  inward  ooniolatkms  ncompena*d 

And  oft  wpporUd.  Milton. 

The  words  suffer  and  endure  are  said 
only  of  persons  and  personal  matters :  to 
bear  and  support  are  said  also  of  things : 
the  former  in  respect  to  things  of  any 
weight,  large  or  small ;  the  latter  in  re- 
spect to  things  of  great  weight,  as  the 
beams  are  cut  according  to  the  weight 
they  have  to  bear;  a  building  is  support- 
ed by  pillars. 

They  record  of  him  that  he  was  ao  prodigiously 
exact,  that  for  the  experiment  sake  he  built  an 
edifice  of  great  beauty  and  seeming  strength,  but 
contrived  it  so  as  to  bear  Its  own  weight  only, 
and  not  to  admit  the  addition  of  the  smallest  par- 
ticle. Tatlsr. 

These  temples  are  supported  by  thirteen  large 
fluted  Doric  columns  on  each  side,  and  six  at  each 
end.  BaTDONB. 

TO  BEAT;  STRIKE,  HIT. 

BEAT,  in  French  battre,  Latin  batuo, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  habat^  to  beat 
STRIKE  is  connected  with  stretch  in  the 
sense  of  extending  lengthwise  over  the 
surface  of  a  body.  HIT,  in  Latin  ictus^ 
participle  of  too,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
necaty  to  strike. 

To  beai  is  to  redouble  blows ;  to  strike 
is  to  give  one  single  blow;  but  the  bare 
touching  in  consequence  of  an  effort  con- 
stitutes hitting.  We  never  beai  but  with 
design,  nor  hit  without  an  aim,  but  we 
may  strike  by  accident.  Beating  was  for- 
merly resorted  to  as  almost  the  only  mode 
of  punishment  He  who  brandishes  a 
stick  heedlessly  may  strike  another  to  his 
serious  injury.  HtUing  is  the  object  of 
the  marksman. 

Tonng  Sylria  bents  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 
For  succor  from  the  clownish  neighborhood. 

1>RTDBN. 

Send  thy  arrows  forth, 
Strike^  strike  these  tyrants,  and  aVenge  my  tears. 

CDMBEU.AND. 

No  man  Is  thought  to  become  vickms  by  sacri- 
ficing the  life  of  an  animal  to  the  pleasure  of  hit- 
tin  ff  a  mark.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  by  this 
act  more  happiness  is  destroyed  than  produced. 

Uawkkswobth. 

TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT,  OVERPOWER, 
ROUT,  OVERTHROW. 

BEAT  is  here  figuratively  employed  in 
the  sense  of  the  former  section.  DE- 
FEAT,  from  the  French  de/aire,  implies 


to  undo ;  and  OVERPOWER  to  have  the 
power  over  any  one.  To  ROUT,  from 
the  French  mettre  en  deroute^  is  to  turn 
from  one's  route;  and  OVERTHROW  to 
throw  over  or  upside  down. 

JBeat  respects  personal  contests  be- 
tween individuals  or  parties;  defeat,  rout, 
overpower,  and  overthrow  are  employed 
mostly  f6r  contests  between  numbers.  A 
general  is  beaten  in  important  engage- 
ments ;  he  is  defeated  and  may  be  routed 
in  partial  attacks ;  he  is  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  overthrown  in  set  engage- 
ments. To  beat  is  an  indefinite  term  ex- 
pressive of  no  particular  degree :  the  be- 
ing  beaten  may  be  attended  with  greater 
or  less  damage.  To  be  defeated  is  a  spe- 
cific disadvantage,  it  is  a  failure  in  a  par- 
ticular object  of  more  or  less  importance. 
To  be  overpowered  is  a  positive  loss ;  it  is 
a  loss  of  the  power  of  acting,  wtiich  may 
be  of  longer  or  shorter  duration :  to  be 
routed  is  a  temporary  disadvantage;  a 
rout  alters  the  route  or  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  does  not  disable:  to  be 
overthrown  is  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
chiefs, and  is  applicable  only  to  great 
armies  and  great  concerns :  an  overthrow 
commonly  decides  a  contest  Seat  is  a 
term  which  reflects  more  or  less  dishonor 
on  the  general  or  the  army,  or  on  both : 
defeat  is  an  indifferent  term;  the  best 
generals  may  sometimes  be  defeeried  by 
circumstances  which  are  above  human 
control ;  overpowering  is  coupled  with  no 
particular  honor  to  the  winner,  nor  dis- 
grace to  the  loser ;  superior  power  is  of- 
tener  the  result  of  good  fortune  than  of 
skill.  The  bravest  and  finest  troops  may 
be  overpowered  in  cases  whidh  exceed  hu- 
man power :  a  rout  is  always  disgraceful, 
particularly  to  the  army;  it  always  arises 
from  want  of  firmness :  an  overthrow  is 
fatal  rather  than  dishonorable ;  it  excites 
pity  rather  than  contempt 

Tnmus,  I  know  you  think  me  not  your  firiend, 
Nor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend ; 
I  beg  your  greatness  not  to  gire  the  law 
In  other  realms,  but  beaten  to  withdraw. 

Drtdsn. 

Satan  frequently  confesses  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Snpreme  Being,  that  being  the  perfection  he 
was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  consider- 
ation which  could  support  his  pride  under  the 
shame  of  his  defeat.  Addison. 

The  veterans  who  defended  tbe  walls  were  soon 
overpowered  by  numbers.  RoasanoiL 
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Hm  rout  («i  Che  tattle  of  FRvie)  now  teceme 
mivena],  and  resistance  oeeaed  in  almost  erery 
pert  1«t  wtafere  tbe  king  was  in  person. 

ROBBETSOIV. 

Milton's  subject  is  reliellion  afrainst  the  Su- 
preine  Beini?,  raised  hy  the  higltest  order  of  cre- 
ated beini^ ;  the  overthrow  of  their  host  is  the 
piuusboient  of  their  crime.  Johnson. 

BEATIFICATION,  CANONIZATION. 

These  are  two  acts  ^nantting  from 
the  poDtifical  authority,  by  which  the 
Pope  declares  a  person,  whose  life  has 
beeQ  exemplary  and  accompanied  with 
miradea,  as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal  hap- 
piness after  his  death,  and  determinetp  in 
consequence  the  sort  of  worship  which 
should  be  paid  to  him.  In  the  act  of 
BEATIFICATION  the  Pope  pronounces 
only  as  a  private  person,  and' uses  his 
own  authority  only  in  granting  to  certain 
persons,  or  to  a  religious  order,  the  priv- 
ll^e  of  paying  a  particular  worship  to  a 
heaHjkd  object.  In  the  act  of  CANON- 
IZATION, the  Pope  speaks  as  a  judge 
after  a  judicial  examination  on  the  state, 
and  decides  the  sort  of  worship  which 
ou^t  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  church. 

BEAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOME, 
PRETTY. 

BEAUTIFUL,  or  full  of  hecmiy,  in 
French  beauti^  comes  from  Amtu,  hJUe^  in 
Latin  M/ttf,  fair,  and  6011119  or  honuB^ 
good.  FINE,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  taken,  is  doubtless  connected  with 
the  (German  fein^  low  Oerman  fieit,  Swe- 
dish wdit^  Welsh  gwen^  white,  beautiful, 
Latin  fwiuMfun,  fair,  and  the  Greek  ^tvoc, 
bright,  splendid.  HANDSOME,  from  the 
wofd  humtdf  denotes  a  specils  of  beauty  in 
the  body, t^hcmdy denotes  its  agiKty  and 
skill  PRETTY,  in  Saxon /mitffe,  adorned, 
German  prd^ig^  Swedish  pr&kligy  splen- 
did, which  is  connected  with  our  words 
pamde  and  pride. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  what 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  hecaUifid  conveys 
the  strongest  meaning ;  it  marks  the  pos- 
session of  that  in  its  fullest  extent,  of 
which  the  other  terms  denote  the  posses- 
sion in  part  only.  Finenen^  handtome- 
nen,  and  preUineUy  are  to  beauty  as  parts 
to  a  whole.  When  taken  in  relation  to 
persons,  a  woman  is  beautiful  who  in  feat- 
ure and  complexion  possesses  a  grand  as- 
iemblage  of  graces ;  a  woman  \%fiM  who 


with  a  striking  figure  unites  shape  and 
symmetry ;  a  woman  is  haneUome  who  has 
good  features,  and  pretty  if  with  symme- 
try of  feature  be  united  delicacy.  The 
beautiful  is  determined  by  fixed  rules ;  it 
admits  of  no  excess  or  defect ;  it  compre- 
hends regularity,  proportion,  and  a  due 
distribution  of  color,  and  every  particular 
which  can  engage  the  attention :  the /Sine 
must  be  coupled  with  a  certain  grandeur 
of  figure;  it  is  incompatible  with  that 
which  is  small ;  a  little  woman  can  never 
be^n«.*  the  handsome  is  a  general  assem- 
blage of  what  is  agreeable ;  it  is  marked 
by  no  particular  characteristic,  bat  the 
absence  of  all  deformity :  pretiinesa  is  al- 
ways coupled  with  simplicity,  it  is  incom- 
patible with  that  which  is  large;  a  tall 
woman  with  masculine  features  cannot 
be  pretty.  Beauty  is  peculiarly  a  female 
perfection  ;  in  the  male  sex  it  is  rather  a 
defect ;  a  man  can  scarcely  be  beautiful 
without  losing  his  manly  characteristics, 
boldness  and  energy  of  mind,  strength 
and  robustness  of  limb:  but  though  a 
man  may  not  be  beautifid  or  pretty^  he 
may  be  fine  or  hand»om€. 

There  is  nothing  tluit  makes  ita  way  more  di- 
rectly to  the  Boal  than  htauty^  -which  immedi- 
ately diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency through  tbe  imagination.  Addisom. 

When,  In  ordinary  discourse,  we  say  a  man  has 
a  Jlne  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good  head,  vre  ex- 
press ourselves  metaphorically,  and  speak  In  re- 
lation to  his  understanding ;  whereas,  vrhen  we 
say  of  a  woman,  she  has  a}ffi«,  a  long,  or  a  good 
hMd,  we  speak  only  In  relation  to  her  commode. 

Addison. 

It  was  obaerred,  of  all  wise  men  living,  he  was 
the  most  delighted  and  taken  with  handsome 
persons  and^s  clothes.  Clabzndoii. 

**  Indeed,  my  dear,*'  says  she, "  you  make  me 
mad  sometimes,  so  yon  do,  with  the  silly  way  yoa 
have  of  treating  me  like  a  pretty  idiot." 

Smu. 

When  said  in  relation  to  other  ob- 
jects, beauH/id^  fine,  pretty,  have  a  strong 
analogy.  With  respect  to  the  objects 
of  nature,  the  beautiful  is  displayed  in  the 
works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it  ap- 
pears it  is  marked  by  elegance,  variety, 
harmony,  proportion ;  but  above  all,  that 
softness  which  is  peculiar  to  female  be<tu- 
iy:  the^n0,on  the  contrary,  is  associated 
with  the  grand,  and  the  pretty  with  the 
simple :  the  sky  presents  either  *a  beau- 
tiful aspect,  or  a  fine  aspect,  but  not  a 
pretty  aspect.    A  rural  scene  is  beautiful 
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when  it  unites  richness  and  diversity  of 
natural  objects  with  superior  cultivation ; 
it  is  fine  when  it  presents  the  bolder  and 
more  impressive  features  of  nature,  con- 
sisting of  rocks  and  mountains;  it  is 
preUy  when,  divested  of  all  that  is  ex- 
traordinary, it  presents  a  smiliog  view 
of  nature  in  the  gay  attire  of  shrubs,  and 
many-colored  flowers,  and  verdant  mead- 
ows, and  luxuriant  fields. 

Scenes  must  be  beatttiful  which,  daJly  viewed, 
Please  dnily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledjie  and  the  scratlDy  of  years. 

COWPBR. 

There  an  Jlfu  shady  walks  on  all  sides  of 
Messina.  Brtdonb. 

He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird. 
Ascends  the  neighboring  beech,  ttiere  whisks  his 

brush. 
And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps  and  cries  aloud. 
With  all  the  prettifiesa  of  feigned  alarm. 

COWPER. 

Beautiful^  fine^  and  pretty^  are  applied 
indifferently  to  works  of  nature  and  art ; 
Jiandsome  mostly  to  those  of  art  only :  a 
beavtiftd  picture,  a  fine  drawing,  a  pretty 
cap,  and  handsome  furniture. 

It  is  observed  among  birds  that  Nature  has 
lavished  all  her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  who 
very  often  appears  in  a  most  beauii/ul  head- 
dress. Addison. 

It  is  executed  in  the  most  masterly  style,  and 
Is  indeed  one  of  the  Jlneit  remains  of  antiquity. 

Bbtdone. 

In  the  moral  application  beaittiftd  sen- 
timents have  much  in  them  to  interest 
the  affections  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing ;  they  make  a  vivid  impression :  fine 
sentiments  mark  an  elevated  mind  and  a 
loftiness  of  conception ;  they  occupy  the 
understanding,  and  afford  scope  for  re- 
flection ;  they  make  a  strong  impression : 
pretty  ideas  are  but  pleasing  associations 
or  combinations  that  only  amuse  for  the 
time  being,  without  producing  any  lasting 
impression.  We  may  speak  of  a  beaiUi- 
ful  poem,  although  not  a  beautiful  trag- 
edy ;  but  9k  fine  tragedy,  and  a  pretty  com- 
edy. Imagery  may  be  beauti/id  and  fine^ 
but  seldom  pretty. 

Providence,  in  Its  economy,  regards  the  whole 
S3rstem  of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we 
cannot  discover  the  bemtii/ul  connections  be- 
tween Incidents  which  lie  widely  separated  in 
time.  Addmon. 

The  Jtnent  works  of  invention  and  imagination 
are  of  very  little  weight  when  put  in  the  balance 
with  what  refines  and  exalts  tlie  rational  mind. 

ADDiaOH. 


An  Innocent  oreatara,  who  would  itart  at  tlie 
name  of  strumpet,  may  think  it  pretty  to  be 
called  a  mistress.  «        SpccTAioa. 

Handsome  conveys  the  idea  not  only  of 
that  which  is  agreeable  in  appearance, 
but  also  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
understanding  and  the  moral  feelings 
from  its  fitness  and  propriety ;  it  is  there- 
fore applied  with  this  collateral  meaning 
to  moral  circumstances  and  actions,  as  a 
handsome  present,  a  handsome  apology. 

A  letter  dated  Sept  acquaints  me  that  the 
writer,  being  resolved  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
fasted  all  that  day,  and,  that  be  might  be  auro 
of  dreaming  upon  something  at  night,  procured 
a  handsome  slice  of  bride-caJce.        Spectator. 

Longinus  excuses  Homer  very  handsomely, 
when  he  says  the  poet  made  his  gods  like  men, 
that  he  might  muce  his  men  appear  like  the 
gods.       \  ADDiaoM. 

BECOMING,  DECENT,  SEEMLY,  FIT, 
SUITABLE. 

BECOMING,  from  become^  compounded 
of  be  and  come,  signifies  coming  in  its 
place.  DECENT,  in  French  decent,  in 
Latin  deeens,  participle  of  deeeo,  from  the 
Greek  doKtiy  and  the  Chaldee  deca,  to  be- 
seem, signifies  the  quality  of  beseeming 
and  befitting.  SEEMLY,  or  SEEMLIKE, 
signifies  likely  or  pleasant  in  appearance. 
FIT,  in  French  fait,  Latin  fadum^  parti- 
ciple of  faeiOy  to  do,  signifies  done  as  it 
ought  to  be.  SUITABLE,  from  to  suit, 
signifies  able  to  suit;  and  suit,  in  French 
suite,  Latin  seeutus,  comes  from  seguor,  to 
follow,  signifying  to  follow  as  it  ought. 

What  is  becoming  respects  the  manner 
of  being  in  society  such  as  it  ought,  as 
to  person,  time,  and  place.  Decency  re- 
gaixls  the  manner  of  displaying  one*s 
self  so  as  to  be  approved  and'  respected. 
Seemtiness  is  very  similar  in  sense  to  de- 
cency, but  is  confined  to  such  things  as 
immediately  strike  the  observer.  Mtness 
and  suitableness  relate  to  the  disposition, 
arrangement,  and  order  of  either  bMng 
or  doing,  according  to  persons,  things,  or 
circumstances.  The  becoming  consists  of 
an  exterior  that  is  pleasing  to  the  view : 
decency  involves  moral  propriety;  it  is 
regulated  by  the  fixed  rules  of  good- 
breeding:  eeemliness  is  decency  in  the 
minor  morals  or  in  one^s  behavior ;  fit- 
ness is  regulated  by  local  circumstances, 
and  suitableness  by  the  established  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  society.    The  dress 
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of  a  woman  is  heeoming  that  renders  her 
person  more  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  it  is 
deoad  if  it  in  no  wise  offend  modesty ;  it 
is  wu«em/y  if  it  in  any  wise  violate  pro> 
priety ;  it  is  ^  if  it  be  what  the  occasion 
requires ;  it  is  guiiable  if  it  be  according 
to  the  rank  and  character  of  the  wearer. 
What  is  becomififf  varies  for  every  in- 
dividual; the  age,  the  complexion,  the 
i$tature,  and  the  habits  of  the  person 
must  be  consulted  in  order  to  obtain  the 
appearance  which  is  becoming ;  what  he- 
comee  a  young  female,  or  one  of  fair  com- 
plexion, may  not  become  one  who  is  far- 
ther advanced  in  life,  or  who  has  dark 
features :  decency  and  eeemlinen  arc  one 
and  the  same  for  ail ;  all  civilized  nations 
have  drawn  the  exact  line  between  the 
deteni  and  the  indectnt^  although  fashion 
or  false  principles  may  sometimes  draw 
persons  aside  from  this  line :  fitness  va- 
ries with  the  seasons,  or  the  circum- 
stances  of  persons ;  what  is  fit  for  the 
winter  is  wrtfii  for  the  summer,  or  what  is 
fi  ivfc  dry  weather  is  unjj^  for  wet ;  what 
is  fit  for  town  is  not  fit  for  the  country ; 
what  is  fit  for  a  healthy  person  is  not  fit 
for  one  that  is  infirm :  euiiableneea  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  external  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  persons;  the 
house,  the  furniture,  the  equipage  of  a 
prince  must  be  tuiiable  to  his  rank ;  the 
retinue  of  an  ambassador  must  be  suU- 
«bU  to  the  character  which  he  has  to 
maintain,  and  to  the  wealth,  dignity,  and 
hnportanoe  of  the  nation  whose  monarch 
he  represents.  Gravity  becomeg  a  judge, 
or  a  clergyman,  at  all  times :  an  unas- 
suming tone  is  beeoming  in  a  child  when 
he  addresses  his  superiors.  Decency  re- 
quires a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  when 
we  are  in  the  house  of  mourning  or 
prayer ;  it  is  indecent  for  a  child,  on  the 
commission  of  a  fault,  to  affect  a  careless 
unconcern  in  the  presence  of  those  whom 
he  has  offended.  Seemlineae  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  good  manners;  to  be  loud 
or  dispntatlve  in  company  is  ftmeeemly. 
There  is  a  fitncn  or  unfitnea  in  persons 
for  each  other's  society:  education^  a 
person  fpr  the  society  of  the  noble,  the 
wealthv,  the  polite,  and  the  learned. 
There  is  a  imH^xbleneM  in  peop1e*8  tem- 
pera for  each  other ;  such. a  tuitabUity  is 
particularly  requisite  for  those  who  are 
destined  to  live  together :  selfish  people. 


with  opposite  tastes  and  habits,  can  nev 
er  be  suitable  companions. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  hecom' 
ing  but  what  nature  itaelf  should  prompt  ua  to 
think  80.  St£xlb. 

A  Gothic  bishop,  perhaps,  thought  it  proper  to 
repeat  such  a  fomi  in  such  particular  shoes  or 
slippers ;  another  fsncied  it  would  be  rery  dt- 
eent  if  such  a  part  of  public  devotions  were  per- 
formed with  a  mitre  on  his  head.  Addisom. 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  aeetnly  answer  to  such  persons. 

SUAKSPBABS. 

To  the  wiser  Judgment  of  God  it  roust  be  left 
to  determine  what  is  ^  to  be  bestowed,  and 
what  to  be  withheld.  Blaul 

Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness  and  friendship 
for  man,  shows  such  a  dignity  and  condescension 
in  all  his  speech  and  behavior  as  are  suitable  to 
a  superior  nature.  Addisom. 

BECOMING,  COMELY,  GllACEFUL. 

BECOMING,  V.  Becoming,  decent, 
COMELY,  or  come  like^  signifies  coming 
or  appearing  as  one  would  have  it. 
GRACEFUL  signifies  full  of  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to  mark 
in  general  what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
Becoming  denotes  less  than  comely,  and 
this  less  than  graceful ;  nothing  can  be 
comely  or  graceful  which  is  unbecoming  ; 
although  many  things  are  becomitig  which 
are  neither  comely  nor  graceful.  Becom- 
ing respects  the  decorations  of  the  per- 
son, and  the  exterior  deportment ;  eomdy 
respects  natural  embellishments;  grace- 
ful natural  or  artificial  accomplishments: 
manner  is  becoming;  figure  is  comdy ; 
air,  figure,  or  attitude,  is  gracefid. 

The  care  of  doing  nothing  unbecoming  has 
accompanied  the  greatest  minds  to  their  last 
moments.  Thus  Cenex  gathered  his  robe  about 
him,  that  he  might  not  &1I  in  a  manner  utUte- 
coming  of  himself.  Spectatob. 

The  comelineen  of  person,  and  the  decency  of 
behavior,  add  infinite  weight  to  what  is  pro- 
nounced 1^  any  one.  Spectatob. 

He  was  a  very  extraordinary  person ;  and  nev- 
er any  roan  in  any  age,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any 
country  or  nation,  rose  in  so  short  a  time  to  such 
greatness  of  honor,  fisme,  and  fortune,  upon  no 
other  advantage  and  recommendation  than  the 
beauty  and  graoffulneee  of  his  person. 

Clabbndor. 

Becoming  is  a  relative  term  depending 
on  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  person :  what  is  unbecoming^  in  one 
case  may  not  be  so  in  another,  and  what 
is  becoming  in  one  person  may  not  be  so 
in  another :  what  is  graceful  is  so  abso- 
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Intelj  and  at  all  times,  although  it  may 
not  be  seen  and  acknowledged  without 
the  aid  of  cultivation. 

He  was  carried  through  the  crowd  with  vast 
ceremony,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  peo> 
pie  with  becoming  dignity.  Bbtoonb. 

To  make  the  acknowledgment  of  a  fitult  in  the 
highest  manner  gntceftUt  it  is  Incky  when  the 
circamatanoes  of  the  offender  place  him  above 
any  iU-conaeqaeucea  from  the  resentment  of  the 
person  offended.  Tatlbb. 

TO  BEG,  DESIRE. 

BEG,  V.  To  ask,  beg,  DESIRE,  in 
French  dMrer,  Latin  detiderOy  comes 
from  daido,  to  fix  the  mind  on  an  object. 

To  bea  marks  the  wish ;  to  desire^  the 
will  and  determination.  Beg  is  the  act 
of  an  inferior,  or  one  in  a  subordinate 
condition ;  desire  is  the  act  of  a  superior : 
we  6«9r  a  thing  as  a  favor ;  we  desire  it 
as  a  right :  children  beg  their  parents  to 
grant  them  an  indulgence;  parents  desiro 
their  children  to  attend  to  their  business. 

Shell  hang  upon  his  lips,  and  beg  him  tell 
The  story  of  my  passion  o'er  again.     Southbbn. 

Once  when  he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or 
clothes,  one  of  bis  friends  left  a  message,  that  he 
desired  to  see  him  aboat  nine  in  tlie  morning. 
Savage  knew  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assist 
him ;  but  was  very  much  disgusted  that  he  should 
presume  to  prescribe  ttie  hour  of  his  attendance, 
and  I  believe  refused  to  see  him.  Johjibom. 

TO  BEO,  BESEECH,  SOLICIT,  ENTREAT, 
SUPPLICATE,  IBCPLORE,  CRAVE. 

BEG,  V.  To  ask,  beg.  BESEECH,  com- 
pounded of  be  and  seech,  or  seek,  is  an  in- 
tensive verb,  signifying  to  seek  strongly. 
SOLICIT,  in  French  soUeUer,  Latin  M)li- 
cUo,  is  probably  compounded  of  soltun  or 
tohtm,  and  eito,  to  cite,  summon,  appeal 
to,  signifying  to  rouse  altogether.  EN- 
TREAT, compounded  of  en  or  in  and 
treat,  in  French  trailer,  Latin  traeto,  to 
manage,  signifies  to  act  upon.  SUPPLI- 
CATE, in  Latin  supplieatus,  participle  of 
supplico,  compounded  of  sup  or  sub  and 
jpiieo,  to  fold,  signifies  to  bend  the  body 
down,  in  token  of  submission  or  distress, 
in  order  to  awaken  notice.  IMPLORE, 
in  French  implorer,  Latin  imploro,  com- 
pounded of  im  or  in  and  plcro,  to  weep 
or  lament,  signifies  to  act  upon  by  weep- 
ing. CRAVE,  in  Saxon  cravian,  signi- 
fies to  long  for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of 


asking  (t^.  To  ask,  beg),  varied  as  to  the 
person,  the  object,  and  the  manner ;  the 
four  first  do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  de- 
pendence in  the  agent  as  the  three  last : 
to  beg  denotes  a  state  of  want ;  to  besexhy 
entreat,  and  solicit,  a  state  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity ;  si^jplieate  and  im^ihre,  a  state  of 
abject  distress ;  crotw,  the  lowest  state  of 
physical  want:  one  begs  vrhh  importunity ; 
beseeches  with  earnestness ;  entreats  by  the 
force  of  reasoning  and  strong  represen- 
tation :  one  solicits  by  Tirtue  of  one's  in- 
terest, supplicates  by  an  humble  address ; 
implores  by  every  mark  of  dejection  and 
humiliation.  Begging  is  the  act  of  the 
poor  when  they  need  assistance :  beaee^ 
in^  and  entreating  are  resorted  to  by 
fnends  and  equals  when  they  want  to 
influence  or  persuade,  but  beseeching  is 
more  urgent,  entreating  more  argumenta- 
tive :  solicitations  are  employed  to  obtain 
favors,  which  have  more  respect  to  the 
circumstances  than  the  rank  of  the  solic- 
itor: supplicating  and  imploring  are  re- 
sorted to  by  sufferers  for  the  relief  of 
their  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  those 
who  have  the  power  of  averUng  or  in- 
creasing the  calamity:  craving  is  the 
consequence  of  longing;  it  marks  an 
earnestness  of  supplication ;  an  abject 
state  of  suffering  dependence.  Those 
who  are  too  idle  to  work  commonly  have 
recourse  to  begging:  a  kind  parent  will 
sometimes  rather  beseech  an  undutiful 
child  to  lay  aside  his  wicked  courses, 
than  plunge  him  deeper  into  guilt  by  an 
ill-timed  exercise  of  authority :  when  we 
are  entreated  to  do  an  act  of  civility,  it  is 
a  mark  of  unkindness  to  be  heedless  to 
the  wishes  of  our  friends ;  gentlemen  in 
office  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  solic- 
Uaiions  of  their  friends,  to  procure  for 
themselves,  or  their  connections,  places 
of  trust  and  emolument ;  a  slave  suppli-' 
eates  his  master  for  pardon  when  he  has 
offended,  and  implores  his  mercy  to  miti- 
gate, if  not  to  remit  the  punishment ;  a 
pK>or  wretch,  suffering  with  hunger,  craves 
a  morsel  of  bread. 

What  mere  adrance  can  mortals  make  In  Stai, 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knUSe, 
Looks  up,  and  fTom  the  batcher  begs  her  life  ? 

DftTDBK. 

Modesty  never  rai^s,  never  mnrmnrs,  never 
pouts,  when  it  is  ill-treated  ;  it  pines,  it  beseech- 
es, it  languishes. 
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As  money  collected  by  subscription  Is  necessa- 
rily received  in  small  sums.  Sara^  was  never 
able  to  seiid  his  poems  to  the  press,  but  for  many 
years  continned  his  atdicUation,  and  squandered 
wttaterer  he  obtained.  Jobvson. 

For  whom  the  merchant  spread  his  silken  stores, 

Ckn  she  ttUr^at  for  bread,  and  want  the  needful 

raiment  ?  Uowx :  Jane  Shore. 

SaTage  wrote  to  Lord  Tyrconnel,  not  in  a  style 
of  tmppUoatian  and  respect,  but  of  reproach, 
menace,  and  contempt.  Johnson. 

Is'l  then  so  hard,  Monimia,  to  forf^ve 
A  fault,  where  humble  love,  like  mine,  implores 
thee  ?  Otwat. 

For  my  past  crimes,  my  forfeit  lifb  receive. 
No  pity  for  my  suflterings  here  I  era^e^ 
And  only  hope  forgiveness  in  the  grave. 

Bowb:  Jattei^tore. 

TO  BEGIK,  COMMENCE,  ENTER  UPON. 

B£GIN,  in  German  begitmen^  is  com- 
pounded of  be  and  ginnen^  probably  a  f  re- 
qnentative  oigthen^  to  go,  signifying  to  go 
first  to  a  thing.  COMM£XC£,  in  French 
commeneeTy  is  not  improbably  derived  from 
the  JLatin  commtndoy  signifying  to  betake 
one's  self  to  a  thing.  ENTER,  in  Ladn 
in/rd,  within,  signifies,  with  the  preposi- 
tion tlPON,  to  go  into  a  thing. 

Begin  and  commence  are  so  strictly  al- 
lied in  signification,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
disGOTer  the  difference  in  their  applica- 
tion, although  a  minute  difference  does 
exist.      To  begin  respects  the  order  of 
time;  to  eommenet,  the  exertion  of  setting 
about  a  thing :  whoever  begin*  a  dispute 
is  termed  the  aggressor ;  no  one  should 
tcmmanee  a  dispute  unless  he  can  calcu- 
late the  consequences,  and  as  this  is  im- 
practicable, it  is  better  never  to  ccmmeTuse 
disputes.   Begin  is  opposed  to  end ;  com- 
mence to  complete:  a  person  begins  a  thing 
with  a  view  of  ending  it ;  he  commencee  a 
thing  with  a  view  of  completing  it.     To 
begin  ifl  either  transitive  or  intransitive ; 
to  cofnmence  is  mostly  transitive :  a  speak- 
er begins  by  apologizing;  he  commenea 
his  speech  widi  an  apology:  happiness 
frequently  ends  where  prosperity  begins  ; 
whoever  eommenaes  any  undertaking,  with- 
out estimating  his  own  power,  must  not 
expect  to  succeed.     To  begin  is  used  ei- 
t'ler  for  things  or  persons ;  to  commence 
for  persons  only:  all  things  have  their 
beginning;  in  order  to  effect  anything,  we 
must  make  a  commencement:  a  word  be- 
gins with  a  particular  letter,  or  a  line  be- 
gins with  a  particular  word;   a  person 


comm/enoes  his  career.  Lastly,  begin  is 
more  colloquial  than  commence:  thus  we 
say,  to  begin  the  work ;  to  commence  the 
operation :  to  begin  one's  play ;  to  oom- 
mefice  the  pursuit :  to  begin  to  write ;  to 
commence  the  letter. 

When  beginning  to  act  your  part,  what  can  be 
of  greater  moment  than  to  regulate  yonr  plan  of 
conduct  with  the  most  serious  attention  ? 

Blair. 

By  the  destination  of  his  Creator,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  natnre,  man  commences  at  once 
an  active,  not  merely  a  contemplative  bein^;. 

Blaiu. 

To  commence  and  enter  upoti  are  as 
closely  allied  in  sense  as  the  former 
words ;  they  differ  principally  in  appli- 
cation :  to  commence  seems  rather  to  de- 
note the  making  an  experiment ;  to  enier 
upony  that  of  first  doing  what  has  not 
been  tried  before:  we  commence  an  un- 
dertaking; we  enier  upon  an  employ- 
ment :  speculating  people  are  very  ready 
to  commence  schemes ;  considerate  people 
are  always  averse  to  entering  upon  any 
office  until  they  feel  themselves  fully  ad- 
equate to  discharge  its  duties. 

If  wit  so  much  from  ign'rance  undergo, 
Ah  1  let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe. 

I'OPB. 

If  any  man  has  a  mind  to  enter  upon  sui  h  a 
voluntary  abstinence,  it  might  not  be  improper 
to  give  him  the  caution  of  Pythagoras,  in  pAitic- 
ular:  Abetine  a  fahin^  that  is,  say  the  inter- 
preters, *'  meddle  not  with  elections."   AnniiOK. 

BEHAVIOR,  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE,  DE- 
PORTMENT, DEMEANOR. 

BEHAVIOR  comes  from  behave^  com- 
pounded of  be  and  have^  signifying  to 
have  one*s  self,  or  have  self-possession. 
CONDUCT,  in  Latin  condudus,  participle 
of  conduoOy  compounded  of  con  or  rttm 
and  ducOy  to  lead  along,  signifies  leading 
one's  self  along.  CAKRIA6E,  the  ab- 
stract of  carry  (v.  To  bear^  carry\  signifies 
the  act  of  carrving  one's  body,  or  one's 
self.  DEPORTMENT,  from  the  Litin 
dqportOy  to  carry,  and  DEMEANOR,  from 
the  French  de  mener^  to  lead,  have  the 
same  original  sense  as  the  preceding. 

Behavior  respects  corporeal  or  mental 
actions;  conducty  mental  actions;  car- 
riagcy  deportment^  and  demeanor^  are  dif- 
ferent species  of  behavior.  Behavior  re- 
spects all  actions  exposed  to  the  notice 
of  others ;  conduct  the  general  line  of  a 
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per8on*8  moral  proceedings :  we  speak  of 
a  person^H  be/utviar  at  table,  or  in  com- 
pany, in  a  Uall-room,  in  the  street,  or  in 
public ;  of  his  conduct  in  the  management 
of  his  private  concerns,  in  the  direction 
of  his  family,  or  in  his  different  relations 
with  his  fellow-creatures.  Behavior  ap- 
plies to  the  minor  morals  of  society; 
conduct  to  those  of  the  first  moment :  in 
oar  intercourse  with  others  we  may  adopt 
a  civil  or  polite,  a  rude  or  boisterous  be- 
havior;  in  our  serious  transactions  we 
may  adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  pru- 
dent, a  rash,  dangerous,  or  mischievous 
conduct.  The  behavior  of  young  people 
in  society  is  of  particular  importance ;  it 
should,  above  all  things,  be  marked  with 
propriety  in  the  presence  of  superiors  and 
elderd  :  the  youth  who  does  not  learn  be- 
times a  seemly  behavior  in  company,  will 
scarcely  know  how  to  cotiduct  himself  ju- 
diciously on  any  future  occasion. 

The  circumstanw  of  life  is  not  tliat  wtiich  gives 
ua  pldce,  but  our  hehaHor  in  tliat  circumstance 
is  wtiat  slioold  be  our  solid  distinction.    Steele. 

Wisdom  Is  no  less  necessary  in  religious  and 
moral  than  in  civil  conduoL  Blaik. 

Carriage  respects  simply  the  manner 
of  carrying  the  body ;  deportment  includes 
both  the  action  and  the  carriage  of  the 
body  in  performing  the  action ;  demeanor 
respects  only  the  moral  character  or  ten- 
dency of  the  action ;  deportment  is  said 
only  of  those  exterior  actions  that  have 
an  immediate  reference  to  others;  de- 
memory  of  the  general  behavior  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  individual :  the  carriage  is  that 
part  of  behavior  which  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  attend  to  in  young  persons. 
A  carriage  should  neither  be  haughty  nor 
servile ;  to  be  graceful,  it  ought  to  have 
a  due  mixture  of  dignity  and  condescen- 
sion :  the  deportment  of  a  man  should  be 
suited  to  his  station ;  a  humble  deport- 
ment is  becoming  in  inferiors ;  a  stately 
and  forbidding  deportment  is  very  unbe- 
coming in  superiors :  the  demeanor  of  a 
roan  should  be  suited  to  his  situation; 
the  suitable  demea»ior  of  a  judge  on  the 
bench,  or  of  a  clergyman  in  the  pulpit, 
or  when  performing  his  clerical  functions, 
add»  much  to  the  dignity  and  solemnity 
of  the  office  itself.  The  carriage  marks 
the  birth  and  education :  an  awkward  car- 
riage 8ta:op8  a  man  as  vulgar ;  a  graceful 


carriage  evinces  refinement  and  culture. 
The  deportment  marks  either  the  habitual 
or  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind :  who- 
ever is  really  impressed  with  the  solera- 
uity  and  importance  of  public  worship 
will  evince  his  impressions  by  a  gravitj 
of  deportment :  the  demeanor  is  most  com- 
monly used  to  denote  the  present  temper 
of  the  mind ;  as  a  modest  demeanor  is 
particularly  suitable  for  one  who  is  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  whom  he  has  of- 
fended. 

He  that  will  look  back  upon  all  the  aoqualnt^ 
anoes  he  lias  had  in  his  whole  life,  will  find  lie 
lias  seen  more  men  capable  of  the  ^reateat  em- 
ployments and  perfiumiiuices,  than  such  as  could 
in  the  general  bent  of  their  carriage  act  other- 
wise than  according  to  their  own  complezlQn  and 
humor.  Stkele. 

His  deportment  in  this  expedition  was  noble 
throughout:  to  the  gentleman  a  fkir  respect, 
bountiful  to  the  soldier,  of  unquestionable  cour- 
age in  himself,  and  rather  fearful  of  tune  than 
danger.  Wottom. 

I  have  been  told  the  same  even  of  Mohammed- 
ans, with  relation  to  the  propriety  of  their  de- 
meanor in  the  conventions  of  their  erroneous 
woraliip.  Tatuek. 

BEURF,  CREDIT;  TRUST,  FAITH. 

BELIEF,  from  bdieve^  in  Saxon  gebjfan^ 
gdeavan^  in  Gennan  glauben^  comes,  in  all 
probability,  from  /t^/;  as  in  German,  bc- 
/ie&m,  to  please,  and  Latin  libet,  it  pleas- 
eth,  signifying  the  pleasure  or  assent  of 
the  mind.  CREDIT,  in  French  credit, 
Latin  creditue,  participle  of  credo,  com- 
pounded of  eor,  the  heart,  and  d!o,  to  give, 
signifies  also  giving  the  heart  TRUST 
is  connected  with  the  old  word  trow,  in 
Saxon  treowian,  German  trauen,  old  Ger- 
man thravdhn,  thruven,  etc.,  to  hold  true, 
connected  with  the  Greek  Bapfniv,  to  have 
confidence,  signifying  to  depend  upon  as 
true.  FAITH,  in  Latin  J!de»,  from  /ido, 
to  confide,  signifies  also  dependence  upon 
as  true. 

£die/  is  the  generic  term,  the  others 
are  specific;  we  believe  when  we  credit 
and  trust,  but  not  alwa3r8  vice  vena.  Be- 
lief rests  on  no  particular  person  or 
thing;  but  credU  and  truet  rest  on  the 
authority  of  one  or  more  Individuals. 
Everything  is  the  subject  of  bdief  which 
produces  one^s  assent :  the  events  of  hu- 
man life  are  credited  upon  the  authority 
of  the  narrator :  the  words,  promises,  or 
the  inteii^ty  of  individuals  are  trusted: 
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the  power  of  peraonB  and  the  rirtue  of 
things  a>re  objects  of  faith.  Bdief  and 
creiU  are  partioolar  actions  or  ^nti- 
meots:  trust  and  faUh  are  permanent 
dispoeitions  of  the  mind.  Things  are 
entitled  to  oar  bdUf;  persons  are  enti* 
tied  to  our  credit:  bnt  people  repose  a 
Lrutt  in  others ;  or  have  a  faith  in  oth- 
ers. Onr  bdief  or  unbelief  is  not  always 
regulated  by  our  reasoning  faculties  or 
the  troth  of  things :  we  often  Ixiieoe  from 
presumption,  ignorance,  or  passion,  things 
to  be  true  wluch  are  rery  false.  With 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  far- 
thier  than  anything  else  in  obtaining  eredr 
it:  gross  falsehoods,  pronounced  with 
eomfidence,  will  be  credited  sooner  than 
plain  truths  told  in  an  unvarnished  style. 
There  are  no  disappointments  more  se- 
vere than  those  which  we  feel  on  finding 
that  we  have  trusted  to  men  of  base  prin- 
ciplea.  Ignorant  people  have  commonly 
a  more  implicit /ot^  in  any  nostrum  rec- 
ommfiided  to  them  by  persons  of  their 
own  elass,  than  in  the  prescriptions  of 
professioDal  men  regularly  educated. 

Oh  I  Pre  heard  him  talk 
Uke  the  first- bom  child  of  lore,  when  every 


Spoke  ia  his  eyee,  and  wept  to  be  beUev'dy 
And  all  to  min  me.  SooToxiuf . 

Oh !  I  wfll  credit  my  Scamaadra's  tears  I 
Mar  think  thnta  drops  of  chance  like  other  wom- 
en's. Lbx. 

Gaprieions  man  I    To  good  or  111  inconstant. 
Too  much  to  fear  ot  triut  is  equal  weakness. 

JOHNSOIV. 

For  faitk  nptn^A  on  seas  and  on  tlie  flatt'ring 

Tby  naked  corpse  is  doom'd  on  shores  nnknown 
to  lie,  Drtden. 

Belief f  trust,  and  faith  have  a  religious 
application,  which  credit  has  not.  Belief 
is  simply  an  act  of  the  understanding ; 
trmt  and  faith  are  active  moving  princi- 
ples of  the  mind.  BeUef  does  not  extend 
beyond  an  assent  of  the  mind  to  any  giv- 
en propoeition ;  trust  and  faith  impel  to 
ictioo.  Belief  is  to  trust  and  faith  as 
cause  to  effect :  there  may  be  beUef  with- 
out either  trust  or  faith;  but  there  can 
be  no  trust  or  faith  without  bdief:  we  be- 
Ueee  that  there  is  a  (3od,  who  is  the  crea- 
tor and  preserver  of  all  his  creatures; 
we  therefore  trust  in  him  for  his  protec- 
tion (^  oorselves :  we  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  men ;  we  have 
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therefore /oiUA  in  his  redeeming  grace  to 
save  us  from  our  sins.  Belief  is  common 
to  all  religions :  trust  is  peculiar  to  the 
believers  in  Divine  revelation:  faith  is 
employed  by  distinction  for  the  Christian 
faith.  Bdief  is  purely  speculative ;  and 
trust  and  faith  are  operative :  the  former 
operates  on  the  mind ;  the  latter  on  the 
outward  conduct  Trust  in  God  serves 
to  dispel  all  anxious  concern  about  the 
future.  Theorists  substitute  belief  for 
faith;  enthusiasts  mistake  passion  for 
faith.  True  faith  must  be  grounded  on 
a  right  beUef  and  accompanied  with  a 
right  practice. 

The  Epicureans  contented  themselves  with  the 
denial  of  a  ProTiden<»,  asserting  at  the  same 
time  the  existence  of  gods  in  general ;  because 
they  would  not  shock  the  common  belief  of  man- 
kiuU.  Addisok. 

What  can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  firm  tru^ 
and  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Haker,  than 
the  giving  us  his  Son  to  suffer  for  us  ?  Addison. 

TlM  faith  or  persuasion  of  a  Divine  revelation 
is  a  divine  lUth,  not  only  wiUi  respect  to  tlie  ob- 
ject of  it,  bnt  likewise  in  respect  of  the  author 
of  it,  which  ia  the  Divine  Spirit.         Tillotbok. 

BEND,  BENT. 

Both  abstract  nouns  from  the  verb  to 
bend;  the  one  to  express  its  proper,  and 
the  other  its  moral  application :  a  stick 
has  a  BEND;  the  mind  has  a  BENT. 
A  bend  in  anything  that  should  be  straight 
is  a  defect ;  a  bent  of  the  inclination  that 
is  not  sanctioned  by  religion  is  detrimen- 
tal to  a  person's  moral  character  and 
peace  of  mind.  For  a  vicious  bend  in  a 
natural  body  there  are  various  remedies ; 
but  nothing  will  cure  a  corrupt  bent  of 
the  will  except  religion. 

His  coward  lips  did  firom  their  color  fly, 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  does  awe  the 

world. 
Did  lose  its  lustre.  SHAKsrsAmB. 

The  soul  does  not  alwasrs  care  to  be  in  the 
same  bent.  The  fiiculties  relieve  one  another 
by  turns,  and  receive  an  additional  pleasure  ftom 
the  novelty  of  those  objects  about  which  they  are 
conversant.  Annisoir. 

BENEFACTION,  DONATION. 

BENEFACTION,  from  the  Latin  bene- 
facio,  signifies  the  thing  well  done,  or 
done  for  the  good  of  others.  DONA- 
TION, from  dono,  to  give  or  present,  sig- 
nifies the  sum  presented. 

Both  these  terms  denote  an  act  of 
charity,  but   the  former   oomprehendA 
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more  than  the  latter :  a  benefcuiion  com- 
prehenda  acts  of  personal  senrice  in  gen- 
eral toward  the  indigent;  chnalion  re- 
spects simply  the  act  of  giving  and  the 
thing  given.  Bene/acUons  are  for  private 
use ;  donaliotiM  are  for  public  service.  A 
benefacioT  to  the  pK>or  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  distribution  of  money ;  he 
enters  into  all  their  necessities,  consults 
their  individual  cases,  and  suits  his  bet^ 
ef€uiton»  to  their  exigencies ;  his  influ- 
ence, his  counsel,  his  purse,  and  his  prop- 
erty are  employed  for  their  good:  his 
donaiioM  form  the  smallest  part  of  tho 
good  which  he  does. 

Tho  light  and  influence  that  the  heavens  be- 
stow upon  this  lower  world,  thoa^h  tho  lower 
world  cannot  equal  their  benefaoUim^  yet,  with 
a  kind  of  grateftil  rctitm,  it  reflects  those  rays 
that  it  cannot  recompense.  South. 

Titles  and  lands  given  to  Ood  are  never,  and 
plates,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  utensils,  are 
seldom  consecrated :  yet  certain  it  is  that  after 
the  doncMon  of  them  to  tho  church,  it  is  as 
really  a  sacrilege  to  steal  them  as  it  is  to  pull 
down  a  church.  South. 

BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL  OR  BOUN- 
TEOUS, MUNIFICENT,  GENEROUS, 
LIBERAL. 

BENEFICENT,  from  benefado{v.  Bene- 
faction).  BOUNTIFUL  signifies  full  of 
ooufUy  or  goodness,  from  the  French 
bonte,  Latin  boniiaa.  MUNIFICENT,  in 
Latin  munificua^  from  munus  and  /ocio, 
signifies  the  quality  of  making  presents. 
GENEROUS,  in  French  genereux,  Latin 
ffenero8it8y  of  high  blood,  noble  extraction, 
and  consequently  of  a  noble  character. 
LIBERAL,  in  French  liber€U,  Latin  lib<^. 
rcUis,  from  libera  free,  signifies  the  quality 
of  being  like  a  freeman  in  distinction 
from  a  bondman,  and  by  a  natural  asso- 
ciation, being  of  a  free  disposition,  ready 
to  communicate. 

Betieficent  respects  everything  done  for 
the  good  of  others :  bounty^  munijicenoe, 
and  generosily  are  species  of  bentiicenee: 
liberality  \a  a  qualification  of  all.  The 
two  first  denote  modes  of  action :  the 
three  latter  either  modes  of  action  or 
modes  of  sentiment  The  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  his  fellow-creatures  is  beneficwU 
according  to  his  means ;  he  is  bountifttl 
in  providing  for  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  others;  he  is  mimifieent  in  dis- 
pensing favoie;  he  iBgenerouain  impart- 


ing his  property ;  he  is  liberal  in  all  hts 
does.  Beneficethce  and  bounty  are  char- 
acteristics  of  the  Deity  as  well  as  of  hia 
creatures:  munt/Seemv,  ^«n<roBtfy,  and /i6* 
erality  are  mere  human  qualities.  Bene/- 
ieenee  and  bounty  are  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Deity :  with  him  the  will 
and  the  act  of  doing  good  are  commen- 
surate only  with  the  power;  he  was  be- 
neficent to  us  as  our  Creator,  and  contin- 
ues his  beneficence  to  us  by  his  daily  pres- 
ervation and  protection ;  to  some,  bow- 
ever,  he  has  been  more  bountiful  than  to 
f>tber8,  by  providing  them  with  an  un- 
equal share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  The  beneficence  of  man  is  regulated 
by  the  bounty  of  Providence:  to  whom 
much  is  given,  from  him  much  will  be 
required.  Instructed  by  his  word,  and 
illumined  by  that  spark  of  benevolence 
which  was  infused  into  their  souls  with 
the  breath  of  life,  good  men  are  ready 
to  believe  that  they  are  but  stewards  of 
all  Ood's  gifts,  holden  for  the  use  of  such 
as  are  less  bountifully  provided.  They 
will  desire,  as  far  as  their  powers  extend, 
to  imitate  this  feature  of  the  Deity  by 
bettering  with  their  beneficent  counsel  and 
assistance  the  condition  of  all  who  re- 
quire it,  and  by  gladdening  the  hearts  of 
many  with  their  bountiful  provisions. 

The  most  beneficent  of  all  beings  is  he  who 
hath  an  absolute  ftilness  of  perfiKtion  in  himaclf, 
who  gave  existence  to  the  universe,  and  so  can- 
not be  supposed  to  want  that  which  he  commu- 
nicated. GftOVB. 

Hail !  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good.  Miltoh  . 

Princes  are  munifieeni,  friends  are 
generous^  patrons  liberal.  Munificence  is 
measured  by  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  thing  bestowed ;  generoeity  by  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  made ;  lib^nUty  by 
the  warmth  and  freedom  of  the  spirit 
discovered.  A  monarch  displays  his  mu- 
nificcTuse  in  the  presents  which  he  sends 
by  his  ambassadors  to  another  monarch. 
A  generous  man  will  waive  his  claims, 
however  powerful  they  may  be,  when  the 
accommodation  or  relief  of  another  is  in 
question.  A  liberal  spirit  does  not  stop 
to  inquire  the  reason  for  giving,  but  gives 
when  tho  occasion  offers.  Mimifisenee 
may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or  a 
becoming  sense  of  dignity;  generosity 
may  spring  either  from  a  generous  tern- 
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per  or  an  easy  unconcern  about  prop- 
erty ;  liberality  of  conduct  is  dictated  by 
noUiing  but  a  warm  heart  and  an  ex- 
]>anded  mind.  Munifieenee  is  confined 
dimptj  to  giving,  but  we  may  be  generout 
in  assisting,  and  liberal  in  rewarding. 

I  esteem  a  habit  of  benignity  greatly  preferable 
to  munificenct.  Steelk  Amsa  Ciceeo. 

We  may  vitb  great  confidence  and  equal  truth 
af&rm,  tliat  since  there  was  sucli  a  thing  as  man- 
kind in  the  world,  there  never  was  any  heart 
truly  great  and  gt%afm9  that  was  not  also  ten- 
6cT  and  compassionate.  Socth. 

The  citizen,  abore  all  other  men,  has  opportu- 
nities of  arriving  at  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth, 
to  be  lihtrtU  without  the  least  expense  of  a 
nMxi*s  own  fortune.  Steele. 

BENEFIT,  FAVOR;  KINDNESS,  CIVIUTY. 

BENEFIT  signifies  here  that  which  is 
done  to  benefit  (v.  Advcmiage^  benefit), 
FAVOR,  in  French  faveur^  Latin  favor 
and  feneo^  to  bear  good-will,  signifies  the 
act  flowing  from  good-will.  KINDNESS 
signifies  an  action  that  is  kind  (v.  Affec- 
iitmaU).  CIVILITY  signifies  that  which 
is  a»U  (v.  CiviV). 

The  idea  of  an  action  gratuitously  per- 
formed for  the  advantage  of  another  is 
common  to  these  terms.  Benefiia  and  /a- 
roTB  are  granted  by  superiors ;  kijidnefses 
and  ciitiliHea  pass  between  equals.  Ben- 
ffiU  serve  to  relieve  actual  wants:  the 
power  of  conferring  and  the  necessity  of 
receiving  them  constitute  the  relative  dif- 
ference in  station  between  the  giver  and 
the  receiver :  favors  tend  to  promote  the 
interest  or  convenience;  the  power  of 
giving  and  the  advantage  of  receiving  are 
dependent  on  local  circumstances,  more 
than  on  difference  of  station.  Kindnesses 
and  euniiJiea  serve  to  afford  mutual  ac- 
commodation by  a  reciprocity  of  kind  of- 
fices on  the  many  and  various  occasions 
which  offer  in  human  life :  they  are  not 
so  important  as  either  benefits  or  favors, 
but  they  carry  a  charm  with  them  which 
b  not  possessed  by  the  former.  Jdnd- 
fiesaes  are  more  endearing  than  civilities^ 
and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are 
known  to  each  other :  civilities  may  pass 
between  strangers.  Benefits  tend  to  draw 
tbocte  closer  to  each  other  who  bv  station 
of  life  are  set  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  each  other :  affection  is  engendered 
in  htm  who  benefits,  and  devoted  attach- 
znent  in  him  who  is  benefited:  favors  in- 


crease obligation  beyond  its  due  limits; 
if  they  are  not  asked  and  granted  with 
discretion,  they  may  produce  servility  on 
the  one  hand,  and  haughtiness  on  the 
other.  Kindnesses  arc  the  offspring  and 
parent  of  affection ;  they  convert  our 
multiplied  wants  into  so  many  enjoy« 
ments :  civilities  are  the  sweets  which  we 
gather  in  the  way  as  we  pass  along  the 
journey  of  life. 

I  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  generosity  in  the  world. 
Though,  if  I  were  under  a  mistake  in  this,  I 
should  say  as  Cicero  in  relation  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err ;  for  the  con- 
trary notion  naturally  teadies  people  to  be  nn- 
grateftQ  by  possessing  them  with  a  persuasion 
concerning  their  benefactors,  that  they  have  no 
regard  to  them  In  the  bene^  they  bestow. 

Geo  vs. 

A  favor  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  an 
honor  to  him  who  confers  it  as  to  him  who  re- 
ceives it.  Wliat,  indeed,  makes  for  the  superior 
reputation  of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he 
is  always  surrounded  with  specious  pretences  of 
uuworthy  candidates.  Tatleb. 

Ingratitude  is  too  base  to  return  a  kindness, 
and  too  proud  to  regard  it.  South. 

A  common  eiviUty  to  an  impertinent  fellow 
often  draws  upon  one  a  great  many  unforeseen 
troubles.  Tatleb. 

BENEFIT,  SERVICE,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

BENEFIT,  V.  Benefit,  favor.  SER- 
VICE,  V.  Advantage,  benefit.  OFFICE,  in 
French  office,  Latin  officivm,  duty,  from 
offieio,  or  06  and  fado,  signifies  the  thing 
done  on  another's  account. 

These  terms,  like  the  former  {v.  Ben- 
efit, favor),  agree  in  denoting  some  action 
performed  for  the  good  of  another,  but 
they  differ  in  the  principle  on  which  the 
action  is  performed.  A  benefit  is  perfect- 
ly gratuitous,  it  produces  an  obligation : 
a  service  is  not  altogether  gratuitous ;  it 
is  that  at  least  which  may  be  expected, 
though  it  cannot  be  demanded :  a  good 
office  is  between  the  two;  it  is  in  part 
gratuitous,  and  in  part  such  as  one  may 
reasonably  expect.  Benefits  flow  from 
superiors,  or  those  who  are  in  a  situation 
to  do  good,  and  services  from  inferiors  or 
equals ;  but  good  offices  are  performed  by 
equals  only.  Princes  confer  benefits  on 
their  subjects ;  subjects  perform  services 
for  their  princes ;  neighbors  do  good  offices 
for  each  other.  Benefits  are  sometimes 
the  reward  of  services :  good  offices  pro- 
duce a  return  from  the  receiver.    Bene- 
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fitM  consist  of  such  things  as  serve  to  re- 
lieve the  difBculties,  or  advance  the  inter- 
ests, of  the  receiver :  urnices  consist  in 
those  acts  which  tend  to  lessen  the  trou- 
ble, or  increase  the  ease  and  convenience, 
of  the  person  served :  good  offices  consist 
in  the  employ  of  one's  credit,  Influence, 
and  mediation  for  the  advantage  of  an- 
oUier;  it  is  a  species  of  voluntary  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  great  benefit  to  assist  an 
embarrassed  tradesman  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty :  it  is  a  great  service  for  a  soldier  to 
save  the  life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a 
friend  to  open  the  eyes  of  another  to  see 
his  danger :  it  is  a  good  office  for  any  one 
to  interpose  his  mediation  to  settle  dis- 
putes and  heal  divisions.  It  is  possible 
to  be  loaded  with  benefits  so  as  to  affect 
one's  independence  of  character.  Ser- 
vices are  sometimes  a  source  of  dissat- 
isfaction and  disappointment  when  they 
do  not  meet  with  the  remuneration  or  re- 
turn which  they  are  supposed  to  deserve. 
Good  offices  tend  to  nothing  but  the  in- 
crease of  good-will.  Those  who  perform 
them  are  too  independent  to  expect  a  re- 
turn, and  those  who  receive  them  are  too 
sensible  of  their  value  not  to  seek  an  op- 
portunity for  making  a  return. 

I  have  often  pleased  myself  with  considering 
tbe  two  kinds  of  ben^ts  wliich  accrue  to  the 
pahlic  firom  these  my  speculations,  and  which, 
were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians,  I 
should  distinguish  into  the  material  and  formal. 

Addisom. 

Cicero,  whose  learning  and  servie-es  to  his 
country  are  so  well  known,  tras  inflamed  by  a 
passion  for  glory  to  an  extravagant  degree. 

HUOHES. 

There  are  sereral  persons  who  hare  many 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession 
which  they  do  not  enjoy.  It  is  therefore  a  kind 
and  good  office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own 
happiness.  Tatuou 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE. 

BENEVOLENCE  is  literally  well  will- 
ing.  BENEFICENCE  is  literally  weU 
doing.  The  former  consists  of  intention, 
the  latter  of  action:  the  former  is  the 
cause,  the  latter  the  result.  Benevolence 
may  exist  without  beneficence  ;  but  benefi 
cence  always  supposes  oenevoletux;  a  man 
is  not  said  to  be  beneficent  who  does  good 
from  sinister  views.  The  benevolent  man 
enjoys  but  half  his  happiness  if  he  can- 
not be  beneficent ;  yet  there  will  still  re- 
main to  him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment 


in  the  contemplation  of  others'  happiness t 
that  roan  who  is  gratified  only  with  thai 
happiness  which  he  himself  is  the  instru* 
ment  of  producing,  is  not  entitled  to  thf 
name  of  benevolent.  As  benevolenee  is  &d 
affair  of  the  heart,  and  beneficence  of  the 
outward  conduct,  the  former  is  confined 
to  no  station,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  ed- 
ucation or  power :  the  poor  may  be  be- 
nevolent as  well  as  the  rich,  the  unlearned 
as  the  learned,  the  weak  as  well  as  tho 
strong :  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  con- 
trolled by  outward  circumstances,  and  is 
therefore  principally  confined  to  the  rich, 
the  powerful,  the  wise,  and  the  learned. 

The  pity  which  arises  on  sight  of  persons  in 
distress,  and  the  satisfkction  of  mind  which  is  the 
consequence  of  haring  removed  them  into  a  hap- 
pier state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand  armments 
to  prove  such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  oeneiTo- 
lenee.  Gaovs. 

He  that  banishes  gratttude  flrom  ssaxmz  men, 
by  so  doing  stops  up  the  stream  ot  benifieence  : 
for  though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a  truly  gen- 
erous man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return, yet  he  looks 
to  the  qualities  of  the  person  obliged.      Gbove. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNTTT,  HUMAN- 
ITY, KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

BENEVOLENCE,  v.  Betievolence.  BE- 
NIGNITY,  in  Latin  benignitas^  from  bene 
and  gignOy  signifies  the  quality  or  disposi- 
tion  for  producing  good.  HUMANITY, 
in  French  hunujadte,  Latin  humanitaa^ 
from  kumantta  and  homo^  signifies  the 
quality  of  belonging  to  a  man,  or  having 
what  is  common  to  man.  EINDNES^ 
from  kind  {v.  Affectionate),  TENDER- 
NESS,  from  tender^  is  in  Latin  tener^  Greek 
Tifniv. 

Benevolence  lies  in  the  will,  benignity  in 
the  disposition  or  frame  of  mind ;  hu- 
manity lies  in  the  heart;  kindness  and 
tenderness  in  the  affections:  benevolenoa 
indicates  a  general  good-will  to  all  man- 
kind; benignity  particular  goodness  or 
kindness  of  disposition;  humanity  is  a 
general  tone  of  feeling;  kindness  and 
tenderness  are  particular  modes  of  feel- 
ing. Benevolence  consists  in  the  wish  or 
intention  to  do  good ;  it  is  confined  to  no 
station  or  object :  the  benevolent  man  may 
be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence  will 
be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  good ;  benignity  is  mostly 
associated  with  the  power  of  doing  good, 
and  is  actually  exerted  or  displayed  iu 
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Che  aciionB  or  looks.  Benevoienee  in  its 
fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral  excel- 
lence, and  comprehends  every  other  vir- 
tue ;  when  taken  in  this  acceptation,  be- 
nafffUfy,  htmanitif,  kindnm,  and  tettder- 
are  but  modes  of  benevoienee.  Be- 
and  benignity  tend  to  the  com- 
municating of  happiness;  kumanUy  is 
concerned  in  the  removal  of  evil.  Be- 
nevolence is  common  to  the  Creator  and 
his  ereatures ;  it  differs  only  in  degree ; 
the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power 
as  well  as  the  will  to  do  good ;  man  often 
has  the  will  to  do  good,  without  having 
the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect  Benig- 
ffti/y  is  ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven, 
or  to  princes ;  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good  fort- 
one  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  stars 
rather  than  to  the  gracious  dispensations 
of  Providence.  Humaniiy  belongs  to  man 
only ;  it  is  his  peculiar  characteristic,  and 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  his  boast ;  when 
he  throws  off  this  his  distinguishing 
badge,  he  loses  everything  valuable  in 
him ;  it  is  a  virtue  that  is  indispensable 
in  his  present  suffering  condition:  htt- 
mcadbf  is  as  universal  in  its  application 
z&beneoolencc ;  wherever  there  is  distress, 
hananiiy  flies  to  its  relief.  Kmdntn  and 
tendemetit  are  partial  modes  of  affection, 
confined  to  those  who  know  or  are  related 
to  each  other:  we  are  kind  to  friends 
and  acquaintances,  tender  toward  those 
who  are  near  and  dear:  kindnew  is  a 
mode  of  affection  most  fitted  for  social 
beings;  it  is  what  every  one  can  show, 
and  every  one  is  pleased  to  receive :  ten- 
demets  is  a  state  of  feeling  that  is  occa- 
sionally acceptable:  the  young  and  the 
weak  demand  tenderness  from  those  who 
stand  in  the  closest  connection  with  them, 
but  this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
cess, so  as  to  injure  the  object  on  which 
it  is  fixed. 

I  hmrt  heard  say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  nev- 
er paMes  through  the  people,  who  always  kneel 
in  crowds  and  uk  his  benedictton,  but  the  tears 
are  seen  to  ik>w  fironx  his  eyes.  This  must  pro- 
ceed from  an  hnagination  that  he  is  the  fSsther  of 
an  these  people,  and  that  he  is  touched  with  so 
cslettshre  a  beneeoleneSj  that  it  breaks  out  into 
a  pasBkwi  of  tears.  Tatlbr. 

A  constant  beniffniiy  in  commerce  with  the 
r«9t  of  the  world,  which  ought  to  run  through 
aii  a  man's  actions,  has  effects  more  useftil  to 
thme  wiMmi  70a  ohlige,  and  Is  leas  ostentations 
ta  youKlf*  TaiuoL 


The  greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  an 
men  eminent  for  their  humanity         Annisoii. 

Ben^Jtcene^  would  the  followers  of  Epicurui 
say,  is  aU  founded  on  weakness ;  and  whaterer 
be  pretended,  the  kindnesaVbaX  passeth between 
men  and  men  is  by  eveiy  man  directed  to  him- 
self. This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  of  a  piece 
with  that  hopeful  philosophy  which,  liaving 
patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  elements,  at- 
tributes his  being  to  chance.  Gbovs. 

Dependence  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  hwMtnity^ 
and  a  greater  incitement  to  tendemesa  and  pity 
than  any  other  motive  whatsoever.       Addisom. 

BENT,  CORVED,  CROOKED,  AWRY. 

BENT,  from  bend^  in  Saxon  bendan,  is 
a  variation  of  windy  in  the  sea  phraseol- 
ogy toendy  in  Qerman  mnden^  etc.,  from 
the  Hebrew  anad,  to  wind  or  turn. 
CURVED  is  in  Latin  eurvus,  in  Greek 
KoproCt  -^oIic5  Kvpro^.  CROOKED,  v. 
Awkward.  AWRY  is  a  variation  of 
writhed :  v.  To  (urn. 

Bent  is  here  the  generic  term,  all  the 
rest  are  but  modes  of  the  beni:  what 
is  bent  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
straight;  things  may  therefore  be  bent 
to  any  degree,  but  when  curved  they  are 
bent  only  to  a  small  degree ;  when  crook- 
ed they  are  bent  to  a  great  degree:  a 
stick  is  bent  any  way ;  it  is  curved  hy  be- 
ing bent  one  specific  way;  it  is  crooked 
by  being  beni  different  ways.  Things 
may  be  betit  by  accident  or  design ;  they 
are  curved  by  design,  or  according  to 
some  rule ;  they  are  crooked  by  accident 
or  in  violation  of  some  rule :  a  stick  Is 
bent  by  the  force  of  the  hand ;  a  line  is 
curved  so  as  to  make  a  mathematical  fig- 
ure ;  it  is  crooked  so  as  to  lose  all  figure : 
cnory  marks  a  species  of  crookedness^  but 
crooked  is  applied  as  an  epithet,  and 
awry  is  employed  to  characterize  the  ac- 
tion ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  crooked  thing, 
and  of  sitting  or  standing  avnry. 

And  when,  too  closely  press'd,  she  quits  the 

ground, 
From  her  bent  bow  she  sends  a  backward  wound. 

Drtdbn. 

Another  thing  observable  in  and  from  the 

spots  is,  that  they  describe  various  paths  or  lines 

over   the   sun,  sometimes    straight,  sometimes 

curved  toward  one  pole  of  the  sun.       DaanAM. 

It  is  the  ennobling  office  of  the  understanding 
to  correct  the  fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  of 
the  senses,  and  to  assure  ns  that  the  staff  in  the 
water  is  straight,  though  our  eye  would  tell  us  it 
is  crooked.  South. 

Preventing  &te  directs  the  lance  atcry^ 
Which,  glancing,  only  mark'd  Achates'  thigh. 

Dbtobk 
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BENT^  BIAS,  INCLINATION,  PREPOS- 
SESSION. 

BENT,  V.  Bend,  bent.  BIAS,  in  French 
btais,  signifies  a  weight  fixed  on  one  side 
of  a  bowl  in  order  to  turn  its  course  that 
way  toward  which  the  biat  leans,  from 
the  Greek  /3ia,  force.  INCLINATION, 
in  French  indinaiiony  Latin  inelinaiio, 
from  indino,  Greek  kXcvw,  signifies  a 
leaning  toward.  PREPOSSESSION,  com- 
pounded  of  pre  and  postation,  signifies 
the  taking /wwentoft  of  the  mind  previ- 
ously, or  beforehand. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  prepondera- 
ting influence  on  the  mind.  BerU  is  ap- 
plied to  the  will,  affection,  and  power  in 
general ;  bias  solely  to  the  judgment ;  in- 
cUnation  and  prepottetsion  to  the  state  of 
the  feelings.  The  bent  includes  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  mind,  and  the  object  on 
which  it  fixes  a  regard :  6um,  the  partic- 
ular influential  power  which  sways  the 
judging  faculty:  the  one  is  absolutely 
considered  with  regard  to  itself ;  the  oth- 
er relatively  to  its  results  and  the  object 
it  acts  upon.  Bent  is  sometimes  with 
regard  to  biasy  as  cause  is  to  effect;  we 
may  frequently  trace  in  the  particular 
betU  of  a  person^s  likes  and  dislikes  the 
principal  bias  which  determines  his  opin- 
ions. Inclination  is  a  faint  kind  of  bent; 
prepotnemon  is  a  weak  species  of  bias: 
an  indinaiion  is  a  state  of  something, 
namely,  a  state  of  the  feelings :  prepovta- 
num  is  an  actual  something,  namely,  the 
thing  that  preposaenen. 

We  may  discover  the  bent  of  a  person's 
mind  in  his  gay  or  serious  moments;  in 
his  occupations,  and  in  his  pleasures ;  in 
some  persons  it  is  so  strong,  that  scarce- 
ly an  action  passes  which  is  not  more  or 
less  influenced  by  it,  and  even  the  exte- 
rior of  a  man  will  be  under  its  control : 
in  all  disputed  matters  the  support  of  a 
party  will  operate  more  or  less  to  bia» 
the  minds  of  men  for  or  against  particu- 
lar men,  or  particular  measures :  when  we 
are  attached  to  the  party  that  espouses 
the  cause  of  religion  and  good  order,  this 
bim  is  in  some  measure  commendable 
and  salutary :  a  mind  without  inclination 
would  be  a  blank,  and  where  inclination 
is,  there  is  the  groundwork  for  prepo»- 
aesnon.  Strong  minds  will  be  strongly 
hent^  and  labor  under  a  strong  bias ;  but 


there  is  no  miud  so  weak  and  powerless 
as  not  to  have  its  indinoHons,  and  none 
BO  perfect  as  to  be  without  its  prepoue^ 
tiona :  the  mind  that  has  virtuous  indina- 
tions  will  he  prepossessed  in  favor  of  every- 
thing that  leans  to  virtue's  side :  it  were 
well  for  mankind  were  this  the  only  pre- 
posaesttion;  but  in  the  present  mixture 
of  truth  and  error,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against /?r^ponetnon<  as  dangerous 
anticipations  of  the  judgment:  if  their 
object  be  not  perfectly  pure,  or  their 
force  be  not  qualified  by  the  restrictive 
powers  of  the  judgment,  much  evil 
springs  from  their  abuse. 

Servile  ineUnaHonSt  and  gron  love, 

Tlio  guilty  bent  of  vicions  appetite.       Hatabd. 

The  choice  of  man's  will  Is  indeed  uncertain, 
becanae  in  many  things  free ;  but  yet  there  are 
certain  habits  and  principles  in  the  soul  that  liare 
some  kind  of  sway  upon  it,  apt  to  bias  it  more 
one  way  tlian  another.  Sodtb. 

*Tis  not  indulging  private  incUnatfon^ 
The  selfish  passions,  that  sustains  the  world. 
And  lends  its  ruler  grace.  Thomboh. 

I  take  it  fbr  a  nile,  that  in  marriage  the  chief 
business  is  to  acquire  a  prepossession  in  favor 
of  each  other.  Stbclb. 

TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

BEREAVE,  in  Saxon  bereafan,  Gcr. 
man  berayben,  etc.,  is  compounded  of  be 
and  reave  or  rob,  Saxon  reafioHy  German 
rauben,  low  German  roofen,  etc,  Latin 
rapina  and  rapio,  to  catch  or  seize,  sig- 
nifying to  take  away  contrary  to  one's 
wishes.  DEPRIVE,  compounded  of  iie 
and  prive,  French  priver,  Latin  privo^ 
from  privuSj  private,  signifies  to  cause 
a  thing  to  bo  no  longer  a  man's  own. 
STRIP  is  in  German  strei/en,  low  Ger- 
man streipen,  stro^fen,  Swedish  strofra, 
probably  connected  with  the  Latin  ntr- 
ripio. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive^ 
but  less  than  strip,  which  denotes  a  total 
and  violent  bereavement:  one  is  bereaved 
of  children,  deprived  of  pleasures,  and 
stripped  of  property :  we  are  bereaved  of 
that  on  which  we  set  most  value;  the 
act  of  bereaving  does  violence  to  our  in- 
clination :  we  are  deprived  of  the  ordina- 
ry comforts  and  conveniences  of  life; 
they  cease  to  be  ours:  we  are  stripped 
of  the  things  which  we  most  want;  w« 
are  thereby  rendered,  as  it  were,  naked. 
Deprivations  are  preparatory  to  bereav*' 
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B»aUt:  if  we  cannot  bear  the  one  patient- 
Jy>  wc  ma;  expect  to  sink  under  the  oth- 
er: common  prudence  should  teach  us 
(0  look  with  unconcern  on  our  depriva- 
tions: Christian  faith  should  enable  us 
to  consider  every  bereavement  as  a  step 
to  perfection ;  that  when  stripped  of  all 
worldly  goods,  we  may  be  invested  with 
those  more  exalted  and  lasting  honors 
which  await  the  faithful  disciple  of 
Christ. 

0  flnt-created  Betng,  and  thoa  great  Word, 
iM  there  be  Ught,  and  light  was  ov^  aU  I 
Why  am  I  thus  bereoD'd  thy  prime  decree  ? 

Mutton. 

Too  daring  bard !  whose  uneuccesaful  pride 
Th'  nnmortal  Muan  in  their  art  defied ; 
Th'  avenging  If  oaea  of  the  light  of  dsj 
JHprWd  hte  qres,  and  anatch'd  his  voice  away. 

Fora. 

After  the  pabUcation  of  her  sentence,  she 
(Qneen  Mary)  was  stripped  of  every  remaining 
loaric  of  royalty.  Robbetsoh. 

Bereave  and  deprive  are  applied  only 
to  persons,  strip  may  be  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  things.    . 

From  the  nncsttainty  of  IHb,  moralists  hsiwe 
endeavored  to  sifilr  the  estimation  of  its  pleasures, 
and  if  they  coald  not  strip  the  seductions  of  vice 
of  their  prewnt  enjoyment,  at  least  to  load  them 
with  the  fear  of  their  end.  If  aoKSKaix. 

BE8IDES|  M OREOYEB. 

BESIDES,  that  is,  by  the  side,  next  to, 
marks  simply  the  connection  which  sub- 
sists between  what  goes  before  and  what 
folbws.  MOREOVER,  that  is,  more 
tliaa  all  else,  marks  the  addition  of  some- 
thing particular  to  what  has  already  been 
SAid.  Tliua,  in  enumerating  the  good 
qoalities  of  an  individual,  we  may  say 
**  he  is  beddes  of  a  peaceable  disposition." 
On  concluding  any  subject  of  question, 
we  may  introduce  a  farther  clause  by  a 
woreww.  ^''Moreover  we  must  not  for- 
f^  the  elaims  of  those  who  will  suffer 
by  BQch  a  change." 

Now,  the  best  way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to 
*«m  to  tie  anything,  b  really  to  be  what  he  woald 
"'^ni  to  be.  Besides^  that  it  is  many  times  as 
treoblesoroe  to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good 
quality  as  to  have  it.  Tii.u>iaoM. 

it  being  granted  that  God  governs  the  world, 
H  will  follow  also  that  he  does  it  by  means  suit- 
*^le  to  the  natures  of  the  things  that  he  govenis ; 
tnd  moreover,  man  being  by  nature  a  free,  moral 
'vent,  and  so  capable  of  deviating  from  his  duty, 
^fwell  as  performing  it,  it  is  necessary  that  ho 
^^fM  be  goremed  by  laws.  South. 


BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 

BESIDES  (v.  Moreover),  which  is  here 
taken  as  a  preposition,  expresses  the  idea 
of  addition.  EXCEPT  expresses  that  of 
exclusion.  There  were  many  there  besides 
ourselves ;  no  one  except  ourselves  will  be 
admitted. 

Besides  impiety,  discontent  carries  along  with 
it,  as  its  inseparable  concomitants,  several  other 
sinful  passions.  BLAia. 

Neither  Jealousy  nor  envy  can  dwell  with  the 
Supreme  Being.  He  is  a  rival  to  none,  he  is  an 
enemy  to  none,  eaeeept  to  such  as,  by  rebellion 
against  his  laws,  seek  enmity  with  him.    Blaib. 

TO  BEWAIL,  BEMOAN,  iJkMENT. 

BEWAIL  is  compounded  of  be  and 
waily  which  is  probably  connected  with 
the  word  tooe,  signifying  to  express  sor- 
row. BEMOAN,  compounded  of  be  and 
moatiy  signifies  to  indicate  grief  with 
moans.  LAMENT,  in  French  lamenter^ 
Latin  lamentor  or  lamentum^  probably 
from  the  Greek  xKavfia  and  kXoiw,  to  cry 
out  with  grief. 

All  these  terms  mark  an  expression  of 
pain  by  some  external  sign.  Bewail  is 
not  so  strong  as  bemoan^  but  stronger 
than  lament;  beimil  and  bemoan  are  ex- 
pressions of  unrestrained  grief  or  an- 
guish: a  wretched  mother  bewails  the 
loss  of  her  child ;  a  person  in  deep  dis- 
tress bemoans  his  hard  fate :  lamentation 
may  arise  from  simple  sorrow  or  even 
imaginary  grievances:  a  sensualist  la- 
ments the  disappointment  of  some  ex- 
pected gratification.  Bewail  and  bemoan 
are  always  indecorous  if  not  sinful  ex- 
pressions of  grief,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  profession  of  a  Christian ;  they 
are  common  among  the  uncultivated,  who 
have  not  a  proper  principle  to  restrain 
the  intemperance  of  their  feelings.  There 
is  nothing  temporal  which  is  so  dear  to 
any  one  that  he  ought  to  bewail  its  loss ; 
nor  any  condition  of  things  bo  distressing 
or  desperate  as  to  make  a  man  bemoan 
his  lot  Lamentatiotis  arc  sometimes  al- 
lowable; the  miseries  of  others,  or  our 
own  infirmities  and  sins,  may  justly  be 
lamented, 

Canace  in  Orld  bewails  her  misfortune  becatise 
she  was  debarred  from  performing  this  (funeral) 
ceremony  to  her  beloved  Mocareus.        Fotteb. 

First  I  bemoaned  a  noble  hnsband's  death. 

Yet  liv'd  with  looking  on  his  images ; 

But  now  my  last  support  is  gono.    ShaxspiabSi 
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When  men  describe  in  whet  manner  they  are 
alliKted  by  pain  and  danger,  they  do  not  dwell 
on  the  pleasure  of  health  and  the  comfort  of  ae- 
cnrity,  and  then  lament  the  loss  of  these  latis- 
bctions ;  the  whole  turns  upon  the  actual  pains 
which  they  endure.  Bubkje. 

BIAS,  PREPOSSESSION,  PREJUDICE. 

BIAS,  V.  Bent,  bias.  PREPOSSES- 
SION, V.  Beni,  bias.  PREJUDICE,  in 
French  prejudieey  Latin  prtBftuUcium, 
compounded  of  prot,  before,  and  judi- 
a'tim,  judgment,  signifies  a  judgment  be- 
forehand, that  is,  before  examination. 

Biaa  marks  the  state  of  the  mind,  as 
leaning  to  this  or  that  side,  so  as  to  de- 
termine one*s  feelings  or  opinions  gener- 
ally; prepoBBeuUm  denotes  the  previous 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  some  partic- 
ular idea  or  feeling,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
admission  of  any  other;  prejudice  is  a 
prejudging  or  predetermining  a  matter 
without  knowing  its  merits.  We  may 
be  blasted  for  or  against :  we  are  always 
prepossessed  in  favor  and  mostly  preju- 
diced against;  the  feelings  have  mostly 
to  do  with  the  bias  and  prepossession,  and 
the  understanding  or  judgment  with  the 
prejudice.  J^as  and  prtpomeman  sup- 
pose a  something  real,  whether  good  or 
otherwise,  which  determines  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  mind,  but  prejudice  supposes 
a  something  unreal  or  false,  which  mis- 
leads the  judgment :  bias  and  prepoesn- 
sion  may  therefore  be  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent, if  not  a  good  sense ;  prejudice  al- 
ways in  a  bad  sense :  interest  or  personal 
affection  may  bias,  but  not  so  as  to  per- 
vert either  the  integrity  or  judgment; 
prmossessions  may  be  formed  of  persons 
at  first  sight,  but  they  may  be  harmless, 
even  although  they  may  not  be  perfectly 
correct;  prejudices  prevent  the  right  ex- 
ercise of  the  understanding,  and  conse- 
quently favor  the  cause  of  falsehood,  as 
when  a  person  has  a  prejudice  against 
another,  which  leads  him  to  misinterpret 
his  actions. 

It  should  be  the  principal  labor  of  moral  writ- 
ers to  remove  the  bias  which  inclines  the  mind 
rather  to  prefier  natural  than  moral  endowroeBts. 

HAWKXaWOBTB. 

A  man  in  power,  who  can,  without  the  ordinary 
prepoeeeesions  which  stop  the  way  to  the  true 
knowledge  and  service  of  mankind,  oyerlook  the 
little  distinctions  of  fintune,  raise  obscure  merit, 
and  discountenance  successful  indesert,  has,  in 
the  minds  of  knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel 
rather  than  a  man.  arssLB. 


It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  dmr 

subduing  his  passions,  and  lajring  aside  his  pr^~ 
udicst.  I  endeavor  at  least  to  look  niwn  men 
and  their  actions  only  as  an  impartial  spectator. 

Spbctatob. 

TO  BIND,  TIE. 

BIND,  in  Saxon,  etc.,  binderiy  is  con- 
nected with  the  word  wmd,  to  denote  the 
manner  of  fastening,  namely,  by  winding 
round.  TIE,  in  Saxon  tian,  low  German 
tehen,  to  draw,  denotes  a  mode  of  fasten- 
ing by  drawing  or  pulling. 

The  species  of  fastening  denoted  by 
these  two  words  differ  both  in  manner 
and  degree.  Binding  is  performed  by 
circumvolution  round  a  body;  tying,  by- 
involution  within  itself.  Some  bodies 
are  bound  without  being  tied;  others  are 
tied  without  being  bound:  a  wounded  leg 
is  bound,  but  not  tied;  a  string  is  tied, 
but  not  bound;  a  ribbon  may  sometimes 
be  bound  round  the  head,  and  tied  under 
the  chin.  Binding,  therefore,  serves  to 
keep  several  things  in  a  compact  form 
together ;  tying  may  serve  to  prevent  ono 
single  body  separating  from  another :  a 
criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot;  he  is 
tied  to  a  stake.  Binding  and  tying  like- 
wise differ  in  degree ;  binding  serves  to 
produce  adhesion  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
body ;  tying  only  to  produce  contact  in  a 
single  part:  thus,  when  the  hair  is  bound^ 
it  is  almost  enclosed  in  an  envelope: 
when  it  is  tied  with  a  string,  the  ends  are 
left  to  hang  loose. 

Now  ara  our  brows  bound  with  victorious 

wreaths, 
Our  stem  alarms  are  chang'd  to  merry  meettngs. 

SHAEaPBABB. 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  tliey  Me, 
Tlie  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fiy. 

Dbtdew. 

A  similar  distinction  is  preserved  in 
the  figurative  use  of  the  terms.  A  bond 
of  union  is  applicable  to  a  lai^  body 
with  many  component  parts ;  a  /t«  of  in- 
fection marks  an  adhesion  between  indi- 
vidual minds. 

As  nature's  ties  decay ; 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fidl  to  sway : 
Fictitious  hands,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
StUl  gather  strength,  and  fwoe  unwilling  awe. 

QouMmm. 

TO  BIND,  OBLIGE;  ENGAGE. 

BIND,  V.  To  bind,  tie.  OBLIGE,  in 
French  obliger,  Latin  obligo,  compounded 
of  ob  and  ligo,  signifies  to  tie  up.     £X- 
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GAGE,  in  French  engager^  oomponnded 
of  01  or  tn  and  gage^  a  pledge,  signifies  to 
bmd  by  meana  of  a  pledge. 

^ftd  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  than 
oblige;  oblige  than  engage.  We  are  bound 
by  an  oath,  obliged  by  circumstances,  and 
engaged'by  promises. 

Conscience  6tm2i,  prudence  or  necessity 
obliges^  honor  and  principle  engage.  A 
parent  is  bound  no  less  by  the  Law  of  his 
oonscienoe,  than  by  those  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs,  to  provide  for 
his  helpless  offspring.  Politeness  obliget 
men  of  the  world  to  preserve  a  friendly 
exterior  toward  those  for  whom  they  have 
no  r^ard.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country,  we  can- 
not shrink  from  our  duty  without  expos- 
ing ourselves  to  the  infamy  of  all  the 
world.  We  bind  a  man  by  a  fear  of 
what  may  befall  him ;  we  oblige  him  by 
some  immediate  urgent  motive;  we  en- 
gage him  by  alluring  offers  and  the  pros- 
pect of  gain.  A  debtor  is  bound  to  pay 
by  virtue  of  a  written  instrument  in  law ; 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the 
importunate  demands  of  the  creditor;  he 
is  engaged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  a 
promise  given.  A  bond  is  the  strictest 
deed  in  law;  an  obligation  binds  under 
pain  of  a  pecuniary  loss ;  an  engagement 
is  mostly  verbal,  and  rests  entirely  on  the 
rectitude  of  the  parties. 

Wbo  tta  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 

To  do  a  nmrd'rons  deed  ?     «.  SHAXtraias. 

No  man  Is  commanded  or  obliged  to  obey  be- 
jood  his  power.  Sooth. 

While  the  laraelitefl  were  appearing  In  God's 
hooae,  God  himself  engagee  to  keep  and  defend 
theirs.  Sooth. 

BISHOPBIC,  DIOCESE. 

BISHOPRIC,  compounded  of  bishop 
and  ride  or  reith,  empire,  signifies  the 
empire  or  government  of  a  bishop.  DI- 
OCXSE,  in  Greek  SioKtiatq^  compounded 
of  iui  and  ouum,  to  administer  through- 
out, signifies  the  district  within  which  a 
government  is  administered. 

Both  these  words  describe  the  extent  of 
an  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  the  first  with 
relation  to  the  person  who  officiates,  the 
second  with  rdation  to  the  charge.  There 
nay,  therefore,  be  a  bithoprie  either  where 
there  are  many  dioeetes  or  no  diocese  ;  but 
tcoording  to  the  import  of  the  term,  there 
u  prope^  BO  dioeetg  where  there  is  no 
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bishopric.  When  the  jurisdiction  is  mere- 
ly titular,  as  in  countries  where  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  not  recognized,  it  is  a 
bishopric^  but  not  a  diocese.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  or  that  of 
an  archbishop,  comprehends  all  the  dio- 
ceses of  the  subordinate  bishops.  Hence 
it  arises  that  when  we  speak  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical distribution  of  a  country,  we 
term  the  divisions  bishoprics;  but  when 
we  speak  of  the  actual  office,  we  term  it 
a  diocese.  England  is  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bishoprics^  not  dioceses. 
Every  bishop  visits  his  dioeesSy  not  his 
bisJtopriCy  at  stated  intervals. 

TO  BLAMEy  CENSURE,  CONDEMN,  RE- 
PRO  VE,  REPROACH,  UPBRAID. 

BLAME,  in  French  bldmery  is  connect- 
ed with  hlemiry  to  blemish,  signifying  to 
find  a  fault  or  blemish.  CENSURE  (v. 
To  aeoisey  censure).  CONDEMN,  in  Lat- 
in eondcmnOy  from  con  and  dammtnij  loss 
or  damage,  signifies  literally  to  inflict  a 
penalty  or  to  punish  by  a  sentence.  RE- 
PROVE, from  the  Latin  reprobo^  signifies 
the  contrary  of  probOy  to  approve.  RE- 
PROACH, from  re  and  proche,  near,  sig- 
nifies to  cast  back  upon  or  against  anoth- 
er; and  UPBRAID,  from  up  and  braid 
or  breedy  to  breed  or  hatch  against  one. 

The  expression  of  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  a  person  or  thing  is  the  com- 
mon idea  in  the  signification  of  these 
terms.  To  biame  is  simply  to  ascribe  a 
fault  to ;  to  censure  is  to  express  disap- 
probation: the  former  is  less  personal 
than  the  latter.  The  thing  more  than 
the  person  is  blamed;  the  person  more 
than  the  thing  is  censured.  The  action 
or  conduct  of  a  person  in  any  particular 
may  be  blamedy  without  reflecting  on  the 
individual;  but  the  person  is  directly 
censured  for  that  which  is  faulty  in  him- 
self. 

JUame  not  thy  clime,  nor  chide  the  distant  snn ; 
The  son  is  innoceot,  thy  dime  absolved.  Yocno. 

He  hopes  he  shall  not  be  censured  for  unneces- 
sary warmth  upon  such  a  subject.  Cowpsb. 

Venial  or  unquestionable  faults,  or 
even  things  that  are  in  themselves  amia- 
ble, may  1^  the  subject  of  blamsy  but  pos- 
itive faults  are  the  subject  of  censure.  A 
person  may  be  blamed  for  his  good  nat- 
ure, and  censured  for  his  negligence. 
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Bnt  I'm  much  to  blame  ; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon 
For  too  much  loving  you.  Sqaimpeabe. 

He  would  be  sorry  to  stand  suspected  of  hav- 
ing aimed  his  censures  at  any  particular  school. 
His  objections  are  such  as  naturally  apply  them- 
HGlvea  to  schools  in  geueral.  Cowpeb. 

Persons  are  bkaned  in  general  or  qual- 
ified terms,  but  are  censured  in  terms 
more  or  less  harsh. 

Now  blame  we  most  the  nurselings  or  the  nurse  ? 
The  children  crooked,  twisted  and  deformed. 
Through  want  of  care,  or  her  whose  winking  eye 
And  slumbering  oacitancy  mar  the  brood. 

COWFSR. 

Though  ten  tim«s  worse  themaelves,  you'll  Se- 
quent view 
Those  who  with  keenest  rage  will  ceneure  you. 

Pitt. 

Condemn,  like  blame,  though  said  of 
personal  matters,  has  more  reference  to 
the  thing  than  the  person;  but  that 
which  is  condemned  is  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  and  produces  a  stronger  and 
more  unfavorable  expression  of  displeas- 
ure or  disapprobation,  than  that  which 
is  blamed. 


Olen.  jJL    And  with 

A  riaen  sigh  he^Hpeth  you  in  heav'n. 

Hot.  And  yoi^^hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Olendower  spoken  oC 

Oleiu  I  blame  him  not ;  at  my  nativity 
The  front  of  heav'n  was  full  of  fiery  shapes. 

SUAKSPEABS. 

For  her  the  judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife. 
Condemns,  approves,  and,  with  a  fldthftil  voice, 
Guides  the  decliiDU  of  a  donbtAil  choice. 

COVPEB. 

BUane  and  eondann  do  not  necessarily 
require  to  be  expressed  in  words,  but 
censure  must  always  be  conveyed  in  di- 
rect terms. 

He  blamed  and  protested,  but  Joined  in  the  plan ; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 

Cowpeb. 

Would  yon  have  roe  applaud  to  the  world  what 
my  heart  must  internally  condemn  t 

GOLZMSnTH. 

Twere  pity  to  offend 
By  useless  eenefwe  whom  wo  cannot  mend^ 

COWPSB. 

Reprove  is  even  more  personal  than 
censure.  A  reproof  passes  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another,  or  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  individuals ;  censure  may  be  pub- 
lic or  general. 

I  again  find,  sir,  proceeded  he,  that  you  are 
guilty  of  the  same  offence  for  which  you  once 
had  my  reproof.  Oolmmitr. 


Censure  is  the  tax  which  a  man  pays  to  the 
public  for  being  eminent.  Annuoir. 

Censure  is  frequently  provoked  by  ill- 
nature  or  some  worse  feeling,  or  dictated 
by  ignorance,  as  the  censura  of  the  vul- 
gar. 

And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fiedged  offspring  to  the  skies ; 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

GoUMOnTH. 

A  roan  thus  armed  (with  assurance),  if  his 
words  or  actions  are  at  any  time  misinterpreted, 
retires  within  himself,  and  from  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  integrity,  assumes  Ibrce  enough  to  de- 
spise the  little  csnswres  of  Ignorance  or  malice. 

Spjktatok. 

Reproojching  and  upbraiding  are  as 
much  the  acts  of  individuals  as  reprov- 
ing, but  the  former  denote  the  expres- 
sion of  personal  feelings,  and  may  be  just 
or  unjust ;  the  latter  is  presumed  to  be 
divested  of  all  personal  feelings. 

In  all  terms  of  reproof,  when  the  sentence  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  personal  hatred  or  paraion, 
it  is  not  then  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  a 
misunderstanding  between  two  persons.  Steslb. 

The  prince  replies :  "  Ah  I  oease,  divinely  flifr, 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear." 

ropK. 

Have  we  not  known  thee  slave  1   Of  all  the  host. 
The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraids  the  mosL 

Pope. 

Reproaches  are  frequently  dictated  by 
resentment  or  self-interest,  KjofrraiflKi^ 
by  contempt  or  wounded  feelings. 

I  soon  perceived,  by  the  loudness  of  her  voice 
and  the  bitterness  of  her  reproaches,  that  no 
money  was  to  be  bad  flrom  her  lodger. 

GOLDSmTB. 

He  came  with  less  attendance  and  show  than 
if  he  had  been  an  ordinary  messenger  from  a 
governor  of  a  province ;  hence  it  Is  that  we  so 
often  find  Him  upbraided  with  the  meanness 
of  hU  origin.  Sheblock. 

BHamty  condemn,  reproacK  and  upbraid 
are  applied  to  ourselves  with  the  same 
distinction. 

I  never  receive  a  letter  from  you  without  great 
pleasure  and  a  very  strong  sense  of  your  gener- 
osity and  friendship,  which  I  hearHly  blame  my- 
self for  not  cultivating  with  more  care.  Johkbor. 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accnaatton  spent 

The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self -eond-emninQ. 

1CU.T0M. 

The  very  regret  of  being  surpassed  in  any  val- 
uable quality  by  a  person  with  the  same  abilities 
as  ourselves,  will  reproach  our  own  laziness, 
and  even  shame  us  Into  imitation.    .      Rooebs. 
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I  was  beginning  to  grow  tender  and  to  upbraid  > 
myself;  especially  after  haring  dreamed  two 
nights  ago  that  1  waa  with  you.  Boswsll. 

Reproof  and  cenaure  are  most  properly 
addressed  to  others :  in  the  following  ex- 
ample, eenMure^  as  applied  to  one^s  self, 
is  not  so  suitable  as  hiaan€  or  condemn. 

If  I  was  pnt  to  define  modesty,  I  should  call  it 
the  flection  of  an  ingenuous  mind  either  when 
it  has  committed  an  action  for  which  he  oetituret 
(blames  or  condemns)  himself,  or  fancies  be  Li  ex- 
posed to  the  Centura  of  others.         Spbctatob. 

BULMBLESSi  IRRBPROACRABLB,  UN- 
BLEMISHEDy  UNSPOTTED,  OR  SPOT- 
LESS. 

BLAMELESS  signifies  literallj  void  of 
hliwu  (zr.  To  blame),  IKBEPROACHA- 
BLE,  that  is,  not  able  to  be  reproached 
{v.  To  blame).  UNBLEMISHED,  that  is, 
without  hlemUk  (v.  Blemuth),  UNSPOT- 
TED, that  is,  without  spot  (v,  BUmish), 

Blamdevt  is  less  than  irreproachable; 
what  is  blameless  is  simply  free  from 
blame,  but  that  which  is  irrqjroachaile 
cannot  be  blamed,  or  have  any  reproach 
attached  to  it.  It  is  good  to  say  of  a 
roan  that  he  leads  a  blamdesa  life,  but  it 
is  a  high  encomium  to  say  that  he  leads 
an  improachable  life :  the  former  is  but 
the  negative  praise  of  one  who  is  known 
only  for  his  harmlessncss ;  the  latter  is 
the  positive  commendation  of  a  man  who 
ii  well  known  for  his  integrity  in  the  dif- 
ferent relations  of  society. 

The  sire  of  gods,  and  all  th'  ethereal  traln^ 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  fiurthest  main, 
Xow  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  Ethiopia's  hlameleea  race.     Pope. 

Take  particular  care  that  your  amusements  be 
of  an  irreproaehabU  kind.  Blaik. 

Unblemished  and  utu^fxdied  are  applica- 
ble  to  many  objects  besides  that  of  per- 
sonal conduct ;  and  when  applied  to  this, 
their  original  meaning  sufficiently  points 
out  their  use  in  distinction  from  the  two 
former.  We  may  say  of  a  man  that  he 
has  an  irreproaiikable  or  an  unblemished 
reputation,  and  un^poUed  or  spotless  puri- 
ty of  Ufa 

But  now  ttaoae  white  wU/lemUh*d  manners, 

whence 
Ths  iabling  poets  took  their  golden  a^. 
Arc  fbnnd  no  more  amid  theM  iron  ttoes. 

Thomson. 

Bat  the  ffood  man,  whose  sonl  is  pure, 
pMipottecf ,  regular,  and  firee 


From  all  the  ngly  stains  of  Inst  and  villany, 
Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  snre, 
I..ooks  throng^i  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night, 
And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day. 

PoaCFXBT. 

Hail,  rev'rend  priest !    To  Phoelnis'  awfhl  dome 
A  suppliant  I  fVom  gi'eat  Atrides  come. 
Unransoro'd  here,  receive  the  apoUesg  fair, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.  Pope. 

BLEMISH,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

BLEMISH  is  connected  with  the 
French  blemir,  to  grow  pale.  STAIN,  in 
French  teindre,  old  French  dedehndre,  Lat- 
in iiiihgo,  to  dye.  SPOT,  not  improbably 
connected  with  the  word  «pt/,  Latin  spa- 
turn,  and  the  Hebrew  spaa,  to  adhere  as 
something  extraneous.  SPECK,  in  Saxon 
tpeeee,  Hebrew  sapaeh,  to  unite,  or  to  ad- 
here as  a  tetter  on  the  skin.  FLAW,  in 
Saxon  floh,  Jlieee,  German  Jleck,  low  Ger- 
man ,/faA;  or  plakke,  a  spot  or  a  fragment, 
a  piece,  which  is  connected  with  the  Latin 
ploffa,  Greek  vXtryfi,  a  strip  of  land,  or  a 
stripe,  a  wound  in  the  body. 

In  the  proper  sense  blemish  is  tlie  ge- 
neric, the  rest  specific:  a  stain,  a  spot, 
speck,  and  Jlaw,  are  blemislies,  but  there 
are  likewise  many  blemishes  which  are 
neither  stains,  spots,  specks,  nor  fiaios. 
Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seemliness 
of  appearance  is  a  blemish.  In  works  of 
art  the  slightest  dimness  of  eolor,  or 
want  of  proportion,  is  a  blemish.  A  stain 
or  ^!)ot  sufficiently  characterizes  itself, 
as  that  which  is  superfluous  and  out  of 
its  place.  A  speck  is  a  small  spot ;  and 
a  fiaw,  which  is  confined  to  hard  sub- 
stances, mostly  consists  of  a  faulty  in- 
denture on  the  outer  surface.  A  blemish 
tarnishes ;  a  stain  spoils ;  a  spot,  speck,  or 
Jlaw  disfigures.  A  blemish  is  rectified,  a 
stain  wiped  out,  a  spot  or  speck  removed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  figura- 
tively. Even  an  imputation  of  what  is 
improper  in  our  moral  conduct  is  a  blem- 
ish in  our  reputation :  the  failings  of  a 
good  man  are  so  many  spots  or  specks  in 
the  bright  hemisphere  of  his  virtue :  there 
are  some  vices  which  affix  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  the 
individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them.  In 
proportion  to  the  excellence  or  purity  of 
a  thing,  so  is  any  flaw  the  more  easily 
to  be  discerned. 

It  is  impossible  for  authors  to  discover  beauties 
in  one  another's  works :  they  have  eyes  only  for 
spots  and  blemishes.  Addison. 
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By  length  of  time 
The  leurf  is  worn  awaj  of  each  committed  crime ; 
No  ap^ek  is  left  of  their  habitual  ttaing^ 
Bat  the  pore  ether  of  the  bouI  remains. 

Dbtdbn. 

There  are  many  who  appUnd  fhemselves  fur 
the  singularity  of  their  Judgment,  which  has 
searched  deeper  than  others,  and  fbund  a  Jlate 
in  what  the  generality  of  mankind  have  admired. 

Addisom. 

BLEMIBHy  DEFECT,  FAVLT. 

BLEMISH,  «.i3e0im«A,<tetn.  DEFECT, 
in  Latin  defeetm^  participle  of  defido^  to 
fall  short,  signifies  the  thing  falling  short 
FAULT,  from  /at/,  in  French  fauUy  from 
faUUr,  in  German  gefehity  participle  of 
feMaHy  Latin /o/Zo,  to  deceive  or  be  want- 
mg,  and  Hebrew  repaid  to  fall  or  decay, 
signifies  what  is  wanting  to  truth  or  pro- 
priety. 

memiah  respects  the  exterior  of  an  ob- 
ject :  defect  consists  in  the  want  of  some 
specific  propriety  in  an  object ;  fauU  con- 
%'ey8  the  idea  not  only  of  something  wrong, 
but  also  of  its  relation  to  the  author. 
There  is  a  blemuh  in  fine  china ;  a  defect 
in  the  springs  of  a  clock ;  and  a  fautt  in 
the  contrivance.  An  accident  may  cause 
a  UemM  in  a  fine  painting ;  the  course 
of  nature  may  occasion  a  £feet  in  a  per- 
son's speech ;  but  the  carelessness  of  the 
workman  is  evinced  by  the  faults  in  the 
workmanship.  A  blcmuh  may  be  easier 
remedied  than  a  defect  is  corrected,  or  a 
fault  repaired. 

There  is  another  particular  which  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  bltmiahes,  or  rather  the  fklse 
beantles,  of  our  English  tragedy :  I  mean  those 
particular  speeches  which  are  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  rants.  Addison. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  though  not  with- 
out wonder,  that  a  man  is  more  Jealous  of  his 
natural  than  of  his  moral  qualities;  perhaps  it 
will  no  longer  appear  strange  if  it  be  considered 
that  natural  de/ectt  are  of  necessity,  and  moral 
of  choice.  HAWXSswoaTH. 

The  resentment  which  the  discovery  of  a /tivtt 
or  folly  produces  must  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  our  pride.  Jobrsoit. 

TO  BLOT  OUT,  BXPUNOB,  RASE  OB 
ERASE,  EFFACE,  CANCEL,  OBLITERp 
ATE. 

BLOT  is  in  all  probability  a  variation 
of  spot^  signifying  to  cover  over  with  a 
blot.  EXPUXOE,  in  Latin  expunao^  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  pungo^  to  prick,  signi- 
fies to  put  out  by  pricking  with  any  sluirp 


instrument  ERASE,  in  Latin  ^rasut,  par. 
tidple  of  eradoy  that  is,  e  and  rado^  to 
scratch  out  EFFACE,  in  French  effaecr, 
compounded  of  the  Latin  e  and  faeio^  to 
make,  signifies  literally  to  make  or  put 
out.  CANCEL,  in  French  canceller,  Lat- 
in caficellOy  from  caneeUi,  lattice- work,  sig- 
nifies to  strike  out  with  cross-lines.  OB- 
LITERATE, in  Latin  Miteratua,  partici- 
ple of  obliteroy  compounded  of  06  and  U- 
tera,  signifies  to  cover  over  letters. 

Ail  wese  terms  obviously  refer  to  char- 
acters that  are  impressed  on  bodies ;  the 
three  first  apply  in  the  proper  sense  only 
to  that  which  is  written  with  the  hand, 
and  bespeak  the  manner  in  which  the 
action  is  performed.    Letters  are  blotted 
outy  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  again ; 
they  are  expunged,  so  as  to  signify  that 
they  cannot  stand  for  anything ;  they  are 
erciedy  so  that  the  space  may  be  reoccu- 
pied  with  writing.     The  three  last  are 
extended  in  their  application  to  other 
characters  formed  on  other  substances : 
efface  is  general,  and  does  not  designate 
either  the  manner  or  the  object :  inscrip- 
tions on  stone  may  be  effaced^  which  are 
rubbed  off  so  as  not  to  be  visible :  eancd 
is  principally  confined  to  written  or  print- 
ed characters ;  they  are  cancelled  by  strik- 
ing through  them  with  the  pen ;  in  this 
manner  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book  arc  can- 
celled which  are  no  longer  to  be  reckoned : 
obliterate  is  said  of  all  characters,  but 
without  defining  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  put  out ;  letters  are  obliterated  which 
are  in  any  way  made  illegible.     Efface 
applies  to  images,  or  the  representations 
of  things ;  in  this  manner  the  likeness  of 
a  person  may  be  effaced  from  a  statue; 
cancel  respects  the  subject  which  is  writ- 
ten or  printed ;  obliterate  respects  the  sin- 
gle letters  which  conttihUe  words.  Eff^ 
is  the  consequence  of  some  direct  action 
on  the  thing  which  is  effaced;  in  this 
manner  writing  may  be  effaced  from  a 
wall  by  the  action  of  the  elements :  can- 
cel is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  always  the 
fruit  of  design :  obliterate  is  the  fruit  of 
accident  and  circumstances  in  general; 
time  itself  may  obliterate  characters  on  a 
wall  or  on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms 
is  easily  deducible  from  the  preceding  ex- 
planation :  what  is  figuratively  described 
as  written  in  a  book  may  be  said  to  be 
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blottti;  thus  OUT  sins  are  blotted  out  of 
the  book  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ : 
when  the  contents  of  a  book  are  in  part 
rejected,  they  are  aptly  described  as  being 
ajjungtd;  in  this  manner  the  freeihink- 
iDg  sects  expunge  everything  from  the  Bi- 
ble which  does  not  suit  their  purpose, 
or  they  encptmge  from  their  creed  what 
does  not  humor  their  passions.  When 
the  memory  is  represented  as  having 
characters  impressed,  they  are  said  to 
be  tnued  when  they  are,  as  it  were,  di- 
rectly taken  out  and  occupied  by  others ; 
in  tUs  manner,  the  recollection  of  what 
a  child  has  learned  is  easily  erased  by 
play;  and  with  equal  propriety  sorrows 
may  be  said  to  efface  the  recollection  of  a 
person's  image  from  the  mind.  From 
the  idea  of  striking  out  or  eanceUing  a 
debt  in  an  account-book,  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, or  an  obligation,  is  said  to  be  eon- 
edled.  As  the  lineaments  of  the  face 
corresponded  to  written  characters,  we 
may  say  that  all  traces  of  his  former 
greatness  are  obliterated. 

If  virtue  to  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we 
think  of  thoee  who  can  look  npon  it  with  an  eye 
•f  btOrei  and  Ul-wUl,  and  can  suffer  themselyes. 
from  their  aversion  for  a  party,  to  bM  out  all 
the  merit  of  tlte  person  who  is  engaged  in  it? 

Addisoh. 

I  believe  that  any  person  who  was  of  age  to 
tdbe  a  part  in  pnblic  concerns  forty  years  ago  (if 
the  btermediate  space  were  eaepunifed  trom  his 
iiMOMiiy)  would  hardly  credit  his  senses  when  he 
shoald  hear  that  an  army  of  two  hondred  thon- 
aand  men  was  kept  up  in  this  island.       Bueeb. 

Mr.  WaDer  nsed  to  say  he  would  ro/M  any  line 
out  of  his  poem  wtiich  did  not  imply  some  motive 
to  Thrtae.  Walsh. 

Tet  the  best  Mood  by  learning  Is  refln'd. 

And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind : 

While  vice  will  stain  the  noblest  race, 

And  the  paternal  stamp  efaee,       Oiobwobth. 

Tet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise ; 
The  world,  which  eaneele  nature's  right  and 


wrong. 
And  casts  new  wisdom. 


YOUKO. 


The  transferring  of  the  scene  from  Sicily  to  the 
conrt  of  King  Arthnr  must  have  had  a  very  pleas- 
ing efltect,  belbre  the  ikbalous  majesty  of  that 
coort  waa  quite  obliterated,  Tnwam. 

BLOW,  STROKE. 

BLOW  probably  derives  the  meaning 
m  which  it  is  here  taken  from  the  action 
of  the  wind,  which  it  resembles  when  it  is 
violent.  STBOKE,  from  the  word  etrike, 
denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Blow  is  used  abstractedly  to  denote  the 


effect  of  yiolenoe ;  ttroke  is  employed  reU 
atively  to  the  person  producing  that  ef- 
fect. A  blow  may  be  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure 
accident;  but  strokes  are  dealt  out  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  the  giver.  Chil- 
dren are  always  in  the  way  of  getting 
blows  in  the  course  of  their  play,  and  of 
receiving  strokes  by  way  of  chastisement 
A  blow  may  be  given  with  the  hand,  or 
with  any  flat  substance;  a  stroke  is  rather 
a  long  drawn  blow  given  with  a  long  in- 
strument, like  a  stick.  Blows  may  be 
given  with  the  flat  part  of  a  sword,  and 
strokes  with  a  stick. 

The  advance  of  the  human  mind  toward  any 
object  of  laudable  pnrsnit  may  be  compared  to 
the  progreu  of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow. 

JOBHSOll. 

Penetrated  to  the  heart  with  the  recollection 
of  his  beliaTior,  and  the  unmerited  pardon  he  had 
met  with,Thraflyppns  was  proceeding  to  execute 
vengeance  on  himself,  by  rushing  on  his  sword, 
wlien  Plsistratns  again  interposed,  and,  seizing 
his  hand,  stopped  the  stroke.         Cuiibsiix.aki>. 

J^w  is  seldom  used  but  in  the  proper 
sense;  stroke  sometimes  figuratively,  as 
a  stroke  of  death,  or  a  stroke  of  fortune. 

This  declaration  was  a  stroke  which  Evander 
had  neither  skill  to  elude  nor  force  to  resist 

Hawxxswobtb. 

BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASS. 

BODY  is  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  for  a  dead  bodif,  CORPSE,  from 
the  Latin  corpus^  a  body,  has  also  been 
turned,  from  its  derivation,  to  signify  a 
dead  body.  CARCASS,  in  French  car- 
eassSf  is  compounded  of  caro  and  cdssa, 
vitcL,  signifying  flesh  without  life. 

Body  is  applicable  to  either  men  or 
brutes,  corpse  to  men  only,  and  eareass  to 
brutes  only,  unless  when  taken  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense.  When  speaking  of  any 
particular  person  who  is  deceased,  we 
should  use  the  simple  term  body;  the 
body  was  suffered  to  lie  too  long  unbur- 
ied:  when  designating  its  condition  as 
lifeless,  the  term  corpse  is  preferable :  he 
was  taken  up  as  a  corpse;  when  desig- 
nating the  body  as  a  lifeless  lump  sep- 
arated from  the  soul,  it  may  be  charac- 
terized (though  contemptuously)  as  a  ear-  , 
cass  ;  the  fowls  devour  the  carcass. 

A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renew'd 

Hy  fright,  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensued  * 
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Why  dost  thou  thns  my  tmiied  body  rend  ? 
0 1  spare  the  corpM  of  thy  unhappy  friend. 

Dktdem. 

On  the  bleak  shore  now  lies  th'  abandon'd  king, 
A  headless  carcaM^  and  a  nameless  thing. 

l>Bn>SN. 

BOLD,  FEARLESS,  INTREPID,  UN- 
DAUNTED. 

BOLD,  V.  AudacUi/.  FEARLESS  sig- 
nifies without  fear:  v.  To  apprehend,  IN- 
TREPID, compounded  of  tn,  privative, 
and  trtpidu^  trembling,  marks  the  total 
absence  of  fear.  UNDAUNTED,  com- 
pounded of  ti»,  privative,  and  daurvtedy 
from  the  Latin  domitattu,  participle  of 
donUtare,  to  subdue  or  tame  with  fear, 
signifies  unimpressed  or  unmoved  at  the 
prospect  of  danger. 

Bolduen  is  a  positive  characteristic  of 
the  spirit ;  fearlesgnesa  is  a  negative  state 
of  the  mind,  that  is,  simply  an  absence  of 
fear.  A  person  may  be  bold  through  fear- 
kssnesSy  but  he  may  be  fearUm  without 
being  hold;  he  may  be  fearlen  where 
there  is  no  apprehension  of  danger  or  no 
cause  for  apprehension,  but  he  is  bold 
only  when  he  is  conscious  or  apprehen- 
sive of  danger,  and  prepared  to  encounter 
it.  A  man  may  be  fearUn  in  a  state  of 
inaction;  he  is  b(Hd  only  in  action,  or 
when  in  a  frame  of  mind  for  action. 

Sach  nnheard  of  prodigies  hang  o'er  u 

As  make  the  boldest  tremble.  Toumo. 

The  careful  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around. 
Fed  and  defended  by  the/earlsaa  cock. 

Thomson. 

Inirqndily  is  properly  a  mode  otfear- 
lesmen,  undauntednens  a  mode  of  boklness 
in  the  highest  degree,  displayed  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions;  he  is  intrepid 
who  has  no  fear  where  the  most  fearless 
might  tremble;  he  is  undaunted  whose 
spirit  is  unabated  by  that  which  would 
make  the  stoutest  heart  yield.  Intrepid^ 
ity  may  be  shown  either  in  the  bare  con- 
templation of  dangers — 

A  man  who  talks  with  intrepidity  of  the 
monsters  of  the  wilderness,  while  they  are  out 
of  sight,  will  readily  confess  his  antipathy  to  a 
mole,  a  weasel,  or  a  frog.  Thus  he  goes  on  with- 
out any  reproach  from  his  own  reflections. 

JOHKSOH. 

or  in  the  actual  encountering  of  dangers 
in  opposing  resistance  to  force. 


They  behared  with  the  grwteat  intrepidity^ 
and  gave  proofr  of  a  true  British  spirit. 

LiORD  Hawkk. 

UndaiuntednieM  is  the  opposing  actual 
resistance  to  a  force  which  is  calculated 
to  itrike  with  awe. 

His  party,  pressM  with  numbers,  soon  grew  &int. 
And  would  have  left  their  cliarge  an  easy  prey ; 
While  he  alone,  undaunted  at  the  odds. 
Though  hopeless  to  escape,  fought  well  and  brave- 
ly. Rows. 

BOOTY,  SPOIL,  PREY. 

Thbse  words  mark  a  species  of  capt- 
ure. BOOTY,  in  French  InUin^  Danish 
bytte^  Dutch  6u^,  Teutonic  beui^  probably 
comes  from  the  Teutonic  holy  a  useful 
thing,  denoting  the  thing  taken  for  its 
use.  SPOIL,  in  French  depouille,  Latin 
apoHum^  in  Greek  vxvkovy  signifying  the 
things  stripped  off  from  the  dead,  from 
(rvXaufy  Hebrew  salaly  to  nwi/.  PREY,  in 
French  proie^  Latin  preejoy  is  not  improb- 
ably changed  trompreendOyprendOy  or  pre- 
hendoy  to  lay  bold  of,  signifying  the  thing 
seized. 

Booty  and  spoil  are  used  as  militazy 
terms  in  attacks  on  an  enemy,  prey  in 
cases  of  particular  violence.    The  soldier 
gets  his  booty;  the  combatant  his  spoils; 
the  carnivorous  animal  his  prey.     Booty 
respects  what  is  of  personal  service  to  the 
captor;  tpoils  whatever  serves  to  desig- 
nate his  triumph ;  prey  includes  whatever 
gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to  be  con- 
sumed.    When  a  town  is  taken,  soldiers 
are  too  busy  in  the  work  of  destniction 
and  mischief  to  carry  away  much  booty ; 
in  every  battle  the  arms  and  personal 
property  of  the  slain  enemy  are  the  law- 
ful spoils  of  the  victor ;  the  hawk  pounces 
on  his  prey^  and  carries  it  up  to  his  nest. 
Greediness  stimulates  to  take  6oofy/  am- 
bition produces  an  eagerness  for  spoil*; 
a  ferocious  appetite  impels  to  a  search 
for  prey.    Among  the  ancients  the  pris- 
oners of  war  who  were  made  slaves  con- 
stituted a  part  of  their  booty;  and  even 
in  later  periods  such  a  capture  was  good 
bootyy  when  ransom  was  paid  for  those 
who  could  liberate  themselves.    Among 
some  savages  the  head  or  limb  of  an 
enemy  constituted  part  of  their  spoil*- 
Among  cannibals  the  prisoners  of  war 
are  the  prey  of  the  conquerors. 

One  way  a  band  select  for  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  heeves,  fiiir  oxen  and  &ir  kine 
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Tram  •  Ut  meadow  ground,  or  fleecy  flock, 

Kwes  and  their  bleating  l«mlM, 

Their  booty.  Miltom. 

Tvas  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 
Oar  bodies  worn  with  toils,  oar  minds  with  cares, 
\f\xiu  llector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears, 
A  bloody  shrood  he  seem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears, 
Tnlike  that  Hector  who  retom'd  from  toils 
Of  war,  triumphant  in  .£acian  spoiU,    Dbtden. 

The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  fold 

>'orth  drags  the  bleating  preu,  ne*er  drank  her 

mOk, 
Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece.  Thomson. 

Booty  and  prey  are  often  used  in  an 
extended  and  figurative  sense.  Plunder- 
ers obtain  a  rich  booty;  the  diligent  bee 
returns  loaded  with  his  booty.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  animals  should  become  a 
prey  to  man,  in  order  that  man  may  not 
become  a  prey  to  them ;  everything  in 
nature  becomes  a  prey  to  another  thing, 
which  in  its  turn  falls  a  prey  to  something 
else.  AH  is  change  but  order.  Man  is  a 
prey  to  the  diseases  of  his  body  oi*  his 
mind,  and  after  death  to  the  worms. 

When  they  had  finally  determined  on  a  state 
resooite  fnxa  church  booty^  they  came,  on  the 
11th  of  AprU,  1790,  to  a  solemn  resolution  on  the 
rabject.  Btrnxz. 

Til  fares  the  land,  to  ha.<itening  ills  a  prey^ 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

Goldsmith. 

BORDER,  EE>OE,  RIM   OR  BRIM,  BRINK, 
MARGIN,  VERGE. 

BORDER,  in  French  bord  or  bordure^ 
Teutonic  bord,  is  probably  connected  with 
W,  board,  signifying  a  stripe  in  shape 
like  a  board.  EDGE,  in  Saxon  eye,  low 
German  effye,  high  German  ecke,  a  point, 
Latin  aoes,  Greek  eucti,  sharpness,  signi- 
fies a  sharp  point  or  line.  RIM,  in  Saxon 
rtmo,  high  German  raftmen,  a  frame,  rie- 
men^  a  thong,  Greek  pvfUL,  a  tract,  from 
pi;o,  to  draw,  signifies  a  line  drawn  round. 
BRIM,  BRINK,  are  but  variations  of  rim. 
Margin,  in  French  marye,  I^tin  maryo, 
probably  comes  from  mare,  the  sea,  as  it 
19  mostly  connected  with  water.  VERGE, 
from  the  Latin  virya,  signifies  a  rod,  but 
is  here  used  in  the  improper  sense  for  the 
extremity  of  an  object. 

Of  these  terms,  bvrder  is  the  least  defi- 
lute  point;  edye  the  most  so;  rim  and 
brrnk  are  species  of  edye;  maryin  and 
^ftrye  are  species  of  border,  A  border  is 
h  stripe,  an  edye  is  a  line.  The  border 
lies  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  edye; 


the  edye  is  the  exterior  termination  of  the 
surface  of  any  substance.  Whatever  is 
wide  enough  to  admit-of  any  space  round 
its  circumference  may  liave  a  border; 
whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended  sur- 
face has  an  edye.  Many  things  may  have 
both  a  border  and  an  edye;  of  this  de- 
scription are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and  the 
like;  others  have  a  border,  but  no  edye, 
as  lands ;  and  others  have  an  edye,  but 
no  border,  as  a  knife  or  a  table.  A  rim 
is  the  edye  of  any  vessel ;  the  brim  is  the 
exterior  edge  of  a  cup;  a  brink  is  the 
edye  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place;  a 
maryin  is  the  border  of  a  book  or  a  piece 
of  water ;  a  verye  is  the  extreme  border 
of  a  place. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stain 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines. 
Till  by  degrees  the  crystal  mirror  sliines, 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  Its  border  grows. 

Aoouov, 

Hethought  the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table 
reared  itself  upon  its  edge^  and  turning  its  face 
toward  me,  opened  its  mouth.  Abpibon. 

But  Merion*s  spear  o'ertook  him  as  he  flew. 
Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found 
Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 

Pops. 
As  I  approach  the  precipice's  brinks 
So  steep,  so  terrible,  appears  the  depth. 

Lansdowns. 

By  the  sea's  margin,  on  the  watery  strand. 
Thy  monument,  Themistocles,  shall  stand. 

CCMBBBLAKD. 

To  the  earth's  utmost  verge  I  will  pursue  him  ; 
No  place,  though  e'er  so  holy,  shall  protect  him. 

Rowc 

BORDER,  BOUNDARY,  FRONTIKR,  CON* 
FINK,  PRECINCT. 

BORDER,  V.  Border,  edye.  BOUNDA- 
RY, from  to  bound  (v.  To  bound),  express- 
es what  boundt,  binds,  or  confinee.  FRON- 
TIER, French  frontikre,  from  the  Latin 
frons,  a  forehead,  signifies  the  fore  part, 
or  the  oommenoement  of  anything.  COX- 
FINE,  in  Latin  eonfint,  compounded  of 
con  or  cwn  and  finie,  an  end,  signifies  an 
end  next  to  an  end.  PRECINCT,  in  Lat- 
in preecinetian,  participle  of  praeinyo,  that 
\B,prce  and  cinyo,  to  enclose,  signifies  any 
enclosed  place. 

Border,  boundary,  frontier,  and  confines 
are  all  applied  to  countries  or  tracts  of 
land:  the  border  is  the  outer  edge  or 
tract  of  land  that  runs  along  a  country ; 
it  is  mostly  applied  to  countries  running 
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n  a  line  with  each  other,  as  the  borders 
ot  England  and  Scotland ;  the  boundary 
is  that  which  boands  or  limits,  as  the 
boundaries  of  countries  or  provinces ;  the 
frorUier  is  that  which  lies  in  the  front 
or  forms  the  entrance  into  a  country,  as 
the  frofUiera  of  Germany  or  the  frontiers 
of  France ;  the  confines  are  the  parts  lying 
contiguous  to  others,  as  the  confines  of 
different  states  or  provinces.  The  term 
border  is  employed  in  describing  those 
parts  which  form  the  borders^  as  to  dwell 
on  the  borders^  or  to  run  along  the  bor- 
ders. The  term  boundary  is  used  in 
speaking  of  the  extent  or  limits  of 
places ;  it  belongs  to  the  science  of  ge- 
ography to  describe  the  boundaries  of 
countries.  The  frontiers  are  mostly  spo- 
ken of  in  relation  to  military  matters,  as 
to  pass  the  frontiers^  to  fortify  frontier 
towns,  to  guard  the  frontiers^  or  in  re- 
spect to  one^s  passage  from  one  country 
to  another,  as  to  be  stopped  at  the  fron- 
tiers. The  term  confines^  like  that  of  bor- 
ders^  is  mostly  in  respect  to  two  places ; 
the  border  is  mostly  a  line,  but  the  con- 
fines may  be  a  point :  we  therefore  speak 
of  going  along  the  borders^  but  meeting 
on  the  confines. 

The  Tweed  mns  from  east  to  west,  on  the  bar- 
dere  of  Scotland.  Gctbkis. 

The  Thames  rlaes  on  the  confines  of  Gloooea- 
terahlre.  Guthbib. 

The  term  border  may  be  extended  in 
its  application  to  any  space,  and  boundary 
to  any  limit.  Confines  is  also  figurative- 
ly applied  to  any  space  included  within 
the  confines^  as  the  confines  of  the  grave ; 
precinct  is  properly  any  space  which  is 
encircled  by  something  that  serves  as  a 
girdle,  as  to  be  within  the  precincts  of  a 
court,  that  is,  within  the  space  which  be- 
longs to  or  is  under  the  control  of  a  court. 

Menalcas,  whom  the  larks  with  many  a  lay 
Hod  caJl'd,  from  slnmber  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
By  chance  was  roving  through  a  bordering  dale, 
And  heard  the  swains  their  youthful  woes  bewaiL 

Sia  Wk.  Jonbb. 

The  Carthaginians  discovered  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries, 
the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  navigation. 

^BBinCBOR. 

High  on  a  rock  fisir  Thryoessa  stands, 

Our  MtoMkt  frontier  on  the  Pylian  lands.  Pora. 

Yon  are  old ; 
Nature  In  yon  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  ooiii^fMt. 


And  BOW, 
Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his 

way, 
Not  fiir  off  heav'n  in  the  preeinots  of  light. 

MlI.T01t. 

TO  BOUND,  LIMIT,  CONFINE,  CIBCUM- 
6GRIBE,  RESTRICT. 

BOUND  comes  from  the  verb  bind,  sig- 
nifying that  which  binds  fast,  or  close  to 
an  object  LIMIT,  from  the  Latin  limes, 
a  landmark,  signifies  to  draw  a  line 
which  is  to  be  tiie  exterior  line  or  limit. 
CONFINE  signifies  to  bring  within  con- 
fines (v.  Bolder),  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  in 
Latin  drcwnscribo^  is  compounded  of  cir- 
cum,  and  scribo^  to  write  round,  that  is, 
to  describe  a  line  round.  RESTRICT,  in 
Latin  restrietum,  participle  of  rwtringo, 
compounded  of  re  SLnA  ttringo^  signifies 
to  keep  fast  back. 

The  four  first  of  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed in  the  proper  sense  of  parting  off 
certain  spaces.    Bound  applies  to  the 
natural  or  political  divisions  of  the  earth: 
countries  are  bounded  by  mountains  and 
seas;  kingdoms  are  often  bounded  by 
each  other ;  Spain  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  Portugal,  on  the  other  side  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  a  third  side  by  the 
Pyrenees.    Limit  applies  to  any  artificial 
boundary:  as  landmarks  in  fields  serve 
to  show  the  limits  of  one  man's  ground 
from   another;    so   may  walls,  palings, 
hedges,  or  any  other  visible  sign,  be  con- 
verted into  a  limits  to  distinguish  one 
spot  from  another,  and  in  this  manner  a 
field  is  said  to  be  limited^  because  it  has 
limita  assigned  to  it.    To  confine  is  to 
bring  the  limits  close  together ;  to  part 
off  one  space  absolutely  from  another: 
in  this  manner  we  confine  a  garden  by 
means  of  walls.     To  circumscribe  is  liter- 
ally to  surround :  in  this  manner  a  circle 
may  circumscribe  a  square :  there  is  this 
difference,  however,  between  confine  and 
circumscribe,  that  the  former  may  not 
only  show  the  limits,  but  may  also  pre- 
vent egress  and  ingress ;  whereas  the  Ut- 
ter, which  is  only  a  line,  is  but  a  simple 
mark  that  limits. 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  we  may  easily  perceive  the  ground 
on  which  their  improper  acceptation 
rests:  to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to 
the  nature  of  things,  or  to  some  given 
rule ;  in  this  manner  our  views  are  bound- 
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ed  by  the  objects  which  iDtercept  our 
sight 

Past  honn. 
If  not  bj  gnllt,  yet  wound  ns  by  their  flight 
If  folly  hmnd*  oar  prospect  by  the  grave. 

YOCKO. 

Or  we  bound  our  desires  sccording  to 
the  principles  of  propriety. 

They,  vhom  thoa  deisnest  to  inspire, 

Ihy  adenoe  team,  to  o<mnd  desire.         Gbbw. 

To  limii^  eonjine,  and  drcurMciriht,  all 
convey  the  idea  of  an  action  more  or  less 
inTolnntary,  and  controlled  either  by  cir- 
cnmatances  or  by  persons.  To  limit  is 
an  affair  of  discretion  or  necessity ;  we 
UmU  our  expenses  because  we  are  lunited 
by  circumstances. 


Ordinary 

xQaa*a  estate. 


ought  to  ha  UmlUd-  by  a 

Bacon. 


Things  may  be  iimUed  to  one  or  many 
points  or  objects. 

Hie  operations  of  flie  mind  are  not,  like  those 
of  the  hands.  UtniUd  to  one  indlTidoal  object, 
bat  at  once  extended  to  a  whoto  species. 

Babikxt. 

Cm^iiM  conveys  the  same  idea  to  a 
still  stronger  degree :  what  is  confined  is 
not  only  brought  within  a  Unuty  but  is 
kept  to  that  iunity  which  it  cannot  pass ; 
in  this  manner  a  person  confines  himself 
to  a  diet  which  he  finds  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  health,  or  he  is  confined  in 
the  size  of  his  house,  in  the  choice  of  his 
Bituation,  or  in  other  circumstances  equal- 
ly uncontrollable;  hence  the  term  con^ 
fined  expresses  also  the  idea  of  the  limUa 
being  made  narrow  as  well  as  impassable 
or  unchangeable.  Therefore  to  confine 
is  properly  to  bring  within  narrow  limUa  ; 
it  is  applied  either  to  space,  as 

A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  oonA^Md 
to  a  ^ace.  Bacon. 

or  to  the  movements  of  the  body  or  the 
mind. 

Mfchantpal  motions  or  operations  are  confined 
to  a  narrow  drcte  of  lov  and  little  things. 

Bahxblr. 

If  y  passion  is  too  strong 
la  rsason's  narrow  bounde  to  be  conjtn'd. 

WAKDnrOBD. 

To  ctremmeribe  is  to  limit  arbitrarily, 
or  to  bring  within  improper  or  inconven- 
ient limite. 


It  is  nmch  to  be  lamented  that  among  aU  de« 
nomin^tious  of  Christians,  the  uncharitable  spirit 
has  prevailed  of  unwarrantably  eircumeeribing 
ttie  terms  of  Divine  grace  witliin  a  narrow  circle 
of  their  own  drawing.  Blab. 

Sometimes  eircum»eribing  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  resulting  from  circumstances, 
as  a  person  is  circumecribed  in  his  means 
of  doing  good  who  cannot  do  all  the  good 
he  wishes. 

Therefore  must  his  choice  be  elrcumecribed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  his  body 
Whereof  he's  head. 


To  restrict  is  to  exercise  a  stronger  de. 
gree  of  control,  or  to  impose  a  harder 
necessity,  than  either  of  the  other  terms : 
a  person  is  restricted  by  his  physician  t6 
a  certain  portion  of  food  in  the  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to  thhrst  after 
power;  bat  it  is  very  expedient  that  by  moral 
Instmctions  they  should  be  taught,  and  by  their 
civil  Institutions  they  should  be  compelled,  to 
put  many  restrictions  upon  the  immoderate  ex- 
ercise of  it  Blackstonb. 

BOUNDLESS;  UNBOUNDED;  UNUMITED, 
INFINITE. 

BOUNDLESS,  or  without  bounds,  is 
applied  to  objects  which  admit  of  no 
bounds  to  be  made  or  conceived  by  us. 
UNBOUNDED,  or  not  bounded,  is  ap- 
plied  to  that  which  might  be  bounded. 
UNLIMITED,  or  not  limited,  applies  to 
that  which  might  be  limited,  INFINITE, 
or  not  finite,  applies  to  that  which  in  its 
nature  admits  of  no  bounds. 

The  ocean  is  a  boundless  object  so  long 
as  no  bounds  to  it  have  been  discovered ; 
desires  are  often  unbounded  which  ought 
always  to  be  bounded;  power  is  some- 
times unlimited  which  would  be  better 
limited;  nothing  is  infinite  but  that  Be- 
ing from  whom  till  finite  beings  proceed. 

And  see  the  country  tu  diffused  around 

One   boundless  blush,  one   white   empurpled 

shower 
Of  mingled  blossoms.  Thomson. 

The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 
By  space  unbounded,  undestroy*d  by  time. 

Jbntns. 

Gray's  curiosity  was  unlimited^  and  his  Judg- 
ment cultivated.  Johnson. 

In  the  wide  fields  of  nature  the  sight  wanders 
np  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed 
with  an  injtnite  variety  of  Inuiges.       Addison. 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY. 

BOUNDS  and  BOUNDARY,  from  the 
verb  bound  (v.  7b  bounds  signify  the  line 
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which  sets  a  bounds  or  marks  the  extent 
to  which  any  spot  of  ground  reaches. 

Bounds  is  employed  to  designate  the 
whole  space  including  the  outer  line  that 
confines:  boundary  comprehends  only 
this  outer  line.  Bounds  are  made  for  a 
local  purpose;  boundary  for  a  political 
purpose:  the  master  of  a  school  pre- 
scribes the  bounds  beyond  which  the 
scholar  is  not  to  go;  the  parishes 
throughout  England  hare  their  bouri' 
dories^  which  are  distinguished  by 
marks;  fields  have  likewise  their  boun- 
daries^ which  are  commonly  marked  out 
by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch.  B(muis  are  tern* 
porary  and  changeable;  boundaries  per- 
manent  and  fixed :  whoever  has  the  au- 
thority of  prescribing  bounds  for  others, 
may  in  like  manner  contract  or  extend 
them  at  pleasure;  the  boundaries  of 
places  are  seldom  altered  but  in  conse- 
quence of  great  political  changes. 

So  when  the  swelling  Nile  contemns  her  bounds^ 
And  with  extended  waste  the  valleys  drowns. 
At  length  her  ebbing  streams  resinn  the  field, 
And  to  the  pregnant  soil  a  tenfold  harvest  yield. 

ClBBKB. 

Alexander  did  not  in  hto  progress  toward  the 
East  advance  beyond  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that 
foil  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the  vrestem 
boundary  of  the  vast  continent  of  India. 

ROBSRnOH. 

In  the  figurative  sense  bout^d  or  bounds 
is  even  more  frequently  used  than  boitn- 
dary:  we  speak  of  setting  bounds,  or 
keeping  within  bounds;  but  to  know  a 
boundary:  it  is  necessary  occasionally  to 
set  bounds  to  the  inordinate  appetites  of 
the  best  disposed  children,  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  the  exact  boundary 
for  indulgence. 

There  are  hounds  within  which  oar  concern 
for  worldly  success  must  be  confined.       Blaib. 

It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  heroes  in  literature 
to  enlarge  the  boundarUs  of  knowledge  by  dis- 
covering and  conquering  new  regions  of  the  in- 
tellectual world.  JoBNsoir. 

BRAVEy  GALLANT. 

BRAVE,  in  German  brav^  Welsh  braw, 
signifies  good,  but  in  the  French,  etc.,  it 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  English: 
bravery  was  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
virtue.  GALLANT,  in  French  galant, 
from  the  Greek  ayoXXbi,  to  adorn,  signi- 
fies distinguished  either  by  splendid  dress 
or  splendid  qualities. 

These  epithets,  whether  applied  to  the 


person  or  the  action,  are  alike  honora- 
ble ;  but  the  latter  is  a  much  stronger  ex- 
pression than  the  former.  Gallantry  is 
extraordinary  bravery,  or  bravery  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions:  the  brave  man 
goes  willingly  where  he  is  commanded ; 
the  gallant  man  leads  on  with  vigor  to 
the  attack.  Bravery  is  common  to  vast 
numbers  and  whole  nations ;  gallantry  is 
peculiar  to  individuals  or  particular  bod- 
ies :  the  brave  man  bravny  dcfeuds  the 
post  assigned  him ;  the  geulani  man  vol- 
unteers his  services  in  cases  of  peculiar 
danger :  a  man  may  feel  ashamed  in  not 
being  considered  brave  ;  he  feels  a  pride 
in  being  looked  upon  as  gallant.  To  call 
a  hero  brave  adds  little  or  nothing  to  his 
character ;  but  to  entitle  him  gaUant  adds 
a  lustre  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired. 

The  bravt  onfortonate  are  our  best  acquaintance. 

Fbamcu. 

Death  is  the  worst ;  a  Ikte  which  all  most  try. 
And  for  our  country  'tis  a  bliss  to  die, 
Tt)e  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  fl^ht  he  be. 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  flree. 

FOPB. 

TO  BRAVE,  DEFY,  DARK,  CHALLENGE. 

BRAVE,  from  the  epithet  brave  (r. 
Brave\  signifies  to  act  the  part  of  a  fear- 
less roan.  DEFY,  in  French  difier,  t.  e., 
de,  privative,  and  fier,  to  trust,  not  to 
trust  or  set  any  store  by,  to  sef  at  naught. 
DARE,  in  Saxon  dearran,  dyrran,  Fran- 
conian,  etc.,  odurren,  thorren,  Greek  ^ap- 
ptiVf  signifies  to  be  bold,  or  have  the  con- 
fidence to  do.  CHALLENGE  is  probably 
changed  from  the  Greek  roXcca,  to  call. 

To  brave  is  with  bravery  to  resist  or 
meet  the  force  of  any  opposing  power :  as 
the  sailor  braves  the  tempestuous  ocean, 
or  in  the  bad  sense,  a  man  braves  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  the  world ;  so  things  per- 
sonified may  brave.         * 

Joining  in  proper  union  the  amiable  and  the 
estimable  qaalitic»,  in  one  part  of  our  diaracter  we 
shall  resemble  the  flower  that  smiles  in  spring : 
in  another  the  firmly-rooted  troe,t]iat  braves  tlie 
winter  storm.  Blair. 

To  defy  is  to  hold  cheap  that  which 
opposes  itself  as  it  respects  persons; 
there  is  often  much  insolent  resistance 
in  defiance,  as  a  man  dejiee  the  threats  of 
his  superior. 

The  description  of  the  wild  ass  in  Job  Is  worked 
up  into  no  small  sublimity,  merely  by  insisting 
on  his  freedom,  and  his  setting  roaakind  at  de/t- 
ance,  Bcaxx. 
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In  respect  to  things,  it  denotes  a  reso- 
lution to  bear  whatever  may  be  inflicted. 

Tbe  soul,  aecnr'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  d^jles  its  point. 

Addisok. 

To  dare  and  to  challenffe  have  more  of 
provocation  than  resistance  in  them ;  he 
who  dares  and  ehaUeriffea  provokes  or  calls 
on  another  to  do  Sinnething.  To  dare 
is  an  informal  act,  performed  either  by 
words  or  deeds ;  as  to  dare  a  person  to 
come  out,  to  dare  him  to  leave  bis  place 
of  retreat:  to  challenge  is  a  formal  act, 
performed  by  words ;  as  to  challenge  an- 
other to  fight,  or  to  engage  in  any  con- 
test. 

I  Judge  it  improper  to  dare  the  enemy  to  bat- 
tle aiqr  longer.  Hood. 

Ttme,  I  dare  thee  to  discorer 

Soch  a  youth,  and  soch  a  loTer.  Drtden. 

Bat  while  the  daHng  mortal  o'er  the  flood 
Ksts'd  his  high  notes  and  ehaUengd  every  god ; 
With  envy  Triton  heard  the  noble  strain, 
And  whelm'd  the  bold  musician  in  the  main. 

Pons. 

Baring  may  sometimes  be  performed 
by  actions,  and  braving  sometimes  by 
words ;  so  that  by  the  poets  they  are  oc- 
casionally used  one  for  the  other. 

Troy  sank  in  flames  I  saw  (nor  coald  prevent), 
And  Ilinm  flrom  its  old  (bandations  rent — 
Rent  like  a  moontain-ash,  which  dar'd  the 

winds. 
And  stood  the  stinrdy  strokes  of  laboring  hinds. 

Drtdbn. 

There  Erenthalion  hra/9*d  ns  in  the  field, 
lYond  AreithoDs'  dreadfhl  arms  to  wield.    Pops. 

BRAVERY,  COURAGE;  VALOR. 

BRAVERY  denotes  the  abstract  quaU 
ity  of  hrave  (v.  Brave).  COURAGE,  in 
French  courage^  comes  from  conir,  in  Lat- 
in a>r,  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  couT' 
age.  VALOR,  in  French  vaUur^  Latin  vo- 
£or,  from  valeo^  to  be  strong,  signifies  by 
distinction  strength  of  mind. 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood ;  courage  lies 
in  the  mind :  the  latter  depends  on  the 
reason,  the  former  on  the  physical  tem- 
perament: the  first 'is  a  species  of  in- 
stinct; the  second  is  a  virtue:  a  man 
is  brave  in  proportion  as  he  is  without 
thought ;  he  has  courage  in  proportion  as 
be  reasons  or  reflects.  Bravery  is  of  util- 
ity only  in  the  hoar  of  attack  or  contest ; 
courage  is  of  service  at  all  times  and  un- 
der all  circomstanoes :  bravery  is  of  avail 


in  overcoming  the  obstacle  of  the  mo. 
ment ;  courage  seeks  to  avert  the  distant 
evil  that  may  possibly  arrive.  Bravery  is 
a  thing  of  the  moment,  that  is  or  is  not,  as 
circumstances  may  favor;  it  varies  with 
the  time  and  season :  courage  exists  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions.  The  brave 
man  who  fearlessly  rushes  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon  may  tremble  at  his  own 
shadow  as  he  passes  through  a  church- 
yard, or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  blood : 
the  courageous  man  smiles  at  imaginary 
dangeni,  and  prepares  to  meet  those  that 
are  real.  It  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to 
have  courage  without  bravery^  as  to  have 
braviry  without  courage.  Cicero  showed 
no  marks  of  personal  bravery  as  a  com- 
mander, but  he  displayed  his  courage 
when  he  laid  open  the  treasonable  pur- 
poses of  Catiline  to  the  whole  senate,  and 
charged  him  to  his  face  with  the  crimes 
of  which  he  knew  him  to  be  guilty. 

The  Athenian  government  conttnoed  in  tlie 
same  state  till  the  death  of  Cknlrus,  the  seven- 
teenth and  last  king,  a  prince  more  renowned 
for  his  bravery  than  his  fortnne.  Potter. 

With  as  mnch  ambition,  as  great  abilities,  and 
more  acquired  knowledge  than  Csesar,  he  (Bol- 
ingbroke)  wanted  only  his  courage  to  be  as  suc- 
cessfuL  Gou>8inTH. 

Valor  is  a  higher  quality  than  either 
bravery  or  coHrage^  and  seems  to  partake 
of  the  grand  characteristics  of  both;  it 
combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the  de- 
termination and  firmness  ot  courage:  bra^ 
very  is  most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and 
all  who  receive  orders;  courage  is  most 
adapted  for  the  general  and  all  who  give 
command ;  valor  for  the  leader  and  f ram- 
er  of  enterprises,  and  all  who  caiTy 
great  projects  into  execution :  bravery  re- 
quires to  be  guided;  courage  is  equally 
fitted  to  command  or  obey ;  valor  directs 
and  executes.  Bravery  has  most  relation 
to  danger ;  courage  and  valor  include  in 
them  a  particular  reference  to  action : 
the  brave  man  exposes  himself;  the  cou- 
rageous man  advances  to  the  scene  of 
action  which  is  before  htm  ;  the  valiant 
man  seeks  for  occasions  to  act.  The 
three  hundred  Spartans  who  defended 
the  Straits  of  Thermopylte  were  bratfe. 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock,  Regnlus 
returning  to  Carthage,  Titus  tearing  him- 
self from  the  arms  of  the  weeping  Ber- 
enice, Alfred  the  Great  going  into  the 
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camp  of  the  Danes,  were  eouragtoui, 
Hercules  destroying  monsters,  Perseus 
delivering  Androm^a,  Achilles  running 
to  the  ramparts  of  Troy,  and  the  knights 
of  more  modem  date  who  have  gone  in 
quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all 
entitled  to  the  peculiar  appellation  of  vaL 


iant. 

This  bravs  nuui,  with  long  reaistanoe, 
Held  the  combat  doubtful. 


Rows. 


Oh  I  when  I  see  him  arming  for  hia  honor, 
His  country,  and  hla  gods,  that  martial  fire 
That  mounts  his  counoff^  Undies  even  me  1 

True  voZor,  friends,  on  virtue  founded  strong. 
Meets  all  events  alike.  Mallet. 

BREACH,  BREAKi  GAP,  CHASM. 

BREACH  and  BREAK  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  same  verb  break  (v.  To 
break)y  to  denote  what  arises  from  be- 
ing broken,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the 
verb  itself.  GAP,  from  the  English  ^ap«, 
signifies  the  thing  that  gt^>e8  or  stands 
open.  CHASM,  in  Greek  x^ofia^  from 
Xcuvuty  and  the  Hebrew^oAoA,  to  be  open, 
signifies  the  thing  that  has  opened  it- 
self. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  nature 
of  the  opening.  A  breach  and  a  gap  are 
the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal, 
which  destroys  the  connection ;  a  break 
and  a  iihasm  may  arise  from  the  absence 
of  that  which  would  form  a  connection. 
A  breach  in  a  wall  is  made  bv  means  of 
cannon ;  papa  in  fences  are  commonly 
the  effect  of  some  violent  effort  to  pass 
through ;  a  break  is  made  in  a  page  of 
printing  by  leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
line ;  a  chasm  is  left  in  writing  when  any 
words  in  the  sentence  are  omitted.  A 
breach  and  a  ehami  always  imply  a  larger 
opening  than  a  break  or  gap,  A  gap  may 
be  made  in  a  knife ;  a  breach  is  always 
made  in  the  walls  of  a  building  or  forti- 
fication: the  clouds  sometimes  separate 
so  as  to  leave  small  breaks;  the  ground 
is  sometimes  so  convulsed  by  earthquakes 
as  to  leave  frightful  chasms, 

A  mighty  breach  is  made :  the  rooms  conceal'd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  is  reveal'd.   Drtdkn. 

Considering,  probably,  how  much  Homer  had 
been  disfigured  by  tlie  arbitrary  compilers  of  his 
works, Virgil,  by  his  will,  obliged  Tucca  and  Va- 
rius  to  add  nothing,  nor  so  inuch  as  fill  up  the 
brsaks  he  bad  left  in  his  poem.  Walsjl 


Down  the  hedge-row  path 
We  hasten  home,  and  only  slack  our  speed 
To  gaze  a  moment  at  the  custom'd  gap.  Hcedis. 

JSreaeh,  chasmy  and  gcqf)  are  figurative- 
ly applied  to  other  objects  with  the  same 
distinction ;  as  a  brsadi  of  friendship,  or 
of  domestic  harmony ;  a  gcq)  in  nature 
or  time ;  and  a  chasm  in  our  enjoyments. 

Or  If  the  order  of  the  world  below 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow, 
Give  me  that  minute  when  she  made  her  vow. 

Dbtdbk. 

The  whole  eh€tsm  in  nature,  fhnn  a  plant  to  a 
man,  is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creaturea. 

Adddon. 

When  breach  of  fklth  join'd  hearts  does  disea- 

*■**»  .        .   _«^  _^  » 

The  calmest  temper  turns  to  wOdest  rage.   Leb. 

TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 

BREAK,  in  Saxon  brecan,  Danish  and 
low  German  brekeriy  high  German  breehen^ 
Latin  frango,  Greek  fipriywfUf  fiprixyvta, 
Chaldee peroi;,  to  separate.  RACK  comes 
from  the  same  source  as  break;  it  is 
properly  the  root  of  this  word,  and  an 
onoiuatopceia,  conveying  a  sound  corre- 
spondent with  what  is  made  by  breaking: 
inak  in  Swedish,  and  raceo  in  Icelandic, 
signify  a  breaking  of  the  ice.  REND  is 
in  Saxon  krendan^  kreddan^  low  German 
ritan^  high  German  reisaeny  to  split,  Greek 
prftraut,  Hebrew  rangnahy  to  break  in 
pieces.  TEAR,  in  Saxon  taeroHy  low- 
German  tireriy  high  German  zerreny  is  an 
intensive  verb  from  xieheny  to  pull,  Greek 
rpvttf,  TEipwy  to  bruise,  Hebrew  tor,  to 
split,  divide,  or  cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance 
is  the  common  characteristic  of  these 
terms.  Break  is  the  generic  term,  the 
rest  are  specific :  everything  rackedy  rent^ 
or  torn,  is  broken,  but  not  vice  vemA, 
Break  has,  however,  a  specific  meaning, 
in  which  it  is  comparable  with  the  others. 
Breaking  requires  less  violcnoe  than  ei- 
ther of  the  others :  brittle  things  may  be 
broken  with  the  slightest  touch,  but  noth- 
ing can  be  racked  without  intentional 
violence  of  an  extralordinary  kind.  Glass 
is  quickly  broken;  a  table  is  racked. 
Hard  substances  only  are  bt^ken  or  rack- 
ed; but  everything  of  a  soft  texture  and 
composition  may  be  rent  or  torn.  Break- 
.ing  is  performed  by  means  of  a  blow; 
racking  by  that  of  a  violent  concussion 
or  straining ;  but  rending  and  tearing  are 
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the  conseqaences  of  a  pull  or  a  sudden 
su&tch.  'A]i3rthing  of  wood  or  stone  is 
broken  ;  anything  of  a  complicated  struct- 
ure, with  hinges  and  joints,  is  racked; 
doth  is  renty  paper  is  torn.  Rend  is 
sometimes  used  for  what  is  done  hy  de- 
sign ;  a  tear  is  always  faulty.  Cloth  is 
sometimes  rent  rather  than  cut  when  it 
is  wanted  to  be  divided ;  but  when  it  is 
torn,  it  is  injured.  To  tear  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  not  only  of  dividing  by  vio- 
lence that  which  ought  to  remain  whole, 
by  separating  one  object  from  another ; 
as  to  tear  anything  ofF,  or  out,  etc 

She  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd,  and  farions  with  despair, 
Sie  reiU  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

JDbtdbiv. 

In  the  moral  or  figurative  application, 
break  denotes  in  general  a  division  or 
separation  more  or  less  violent  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  united  or  bound ;  as 
to  break  a  tie,  to  break  an  engagement 
or  promise.  To  ra^k  is  a  continued  ac- 
tion; as  to  rack  the  feelings,  to  place 
them  in  a  violent  state  of  tension.  To 
rend  is  figuratively  applied  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  proper  application,  to  de- 
note a  sudden  division  of  what  has  been 
before  whole ;  as  to  rend  the  heart,  to 
have  it  pierced  or  divided  as  it  were  with 
grief;  so  likewise  to  rend  the  air  with 
shouts.  To  tear  is  metaphorically  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  violently  separa- 
ting objects  from  one  another  which  are 
united ;  as  to  tear  one*s  self  from  the 
company  of  a  friend. 

Bot  oat  affection ! 
An  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break. 

Shaupxabx. 

Long  hat  this  secret  struggled  in  my  breast ; 
LoQg  has  ft  rae/^d MoArentmy  tortoied bosom. 

Shitb. 

Tlie  people  rend  the  skies  with  lond  applause. 
And  bearen  can  hear  no  other  name  but  jours. 

DaTDBW. 

Who  would  not  bleed  with  transport  for  his  conn- 

Tear  erery  tender  passkm  flrom  his  heart? 

Tbomson. 

TO  BBKAK,  BRUISB,  SQUEEZE,  POUND, 
CRUSH. 

BREAK,  V.  To  break,  rack.  BRUISE, 
in  French  briaer,  Saxon  bryeed,  not  im- 
probably from  the  same  source  as  press. 
SQUEEZE,  in  Saxon  cwysin,  low  German 
qwdten,  quoeten^  Swedish    ijwna^  Latin 


quoHoy  to  shake,  or  produce  a  concussion, 
signifies  to  press  close.  POUND,  in  Sax* 
on  punianf  is  not  improbably  derived  by 
a  change  of  letters  from  the  Latin  tundo, 
to  bruise.  CRUSH,  in  French  hraaery 
is  most  probably  only  a  variation  of  the 
word  equeegCy  like  craik,  or  equaeh. 

Break  always  implies  the  separation  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  body;  bruise 
denotes  simply  the  destroying  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  parts.  Hard  brittle  sub- 
stances, as  glass,  are  broken;  soft  pulpv 
substances,  as  flesh  or  fruits,  are  bniisei. 
The  operation  of  bruising  is  performed 
either  by  a  violent  blow  or  by  pressure ; 
that  of  squeezing  by  compression  only. 
Metals,  particularly  lead  and  silver,  may 
be  bruised;  fruits  may  be  either  bruieed 
or  squeezed.  In  this  latter  sense  bruise 
apphes  to  the  harder  substances,  or  indi- 
cates a  violent  compression;  squeeze  is 
used  for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle 
compression.  The  kernels  of  nuts  are 
bruised;  oranges  or  apples  are  squeezed. 
To  pound  is  properly  to  bruise  in  a  mor- 
tar, so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  parts ; 
to  crush  is  the  most  violent  and  destruc- 
tive of  all  operations,  which  amounts  to 
the  total  dispersion  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  body.  What  is  broken  may  be  made 
whole  again ;  what  is  bruised  or  squeezed 
may  be  restored  to  its  former  tone  and 
consistency ;  what  is  pounded  is  only  re- 
duced to  smaller  parts  for  convenience ; 
but  what  is  crushed  is  destroyed.  Wlien 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passes  over  any 
body  that  yields  to  its  weight,  it  crushes 
it  to  powder. 

Dash  mj  devoted  bark !  ye  surges  break  it, 
Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises  1     Rows. 

Tet  laVrinfc  well  hiB  little  spot  of  ground, 
Some  scatt'ring  pot-herbs  hero  and  there  he 

found ; 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  dally  care, 
And  hruUfd  with  Terrain,  were  his  dai|7j^* 

DVTDBlf. 

He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  found 
To  reap  the  produce  of  his  labor'd  ground. 
And  s^tMMs  the   combs  with   golden  liquor 
crown'd.  Dbtdbk. 

And  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet, 
We  push  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  feet : 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once ;  the  Greeks  beneath 
Are  piecemeal  torn,  or  pounded  into  death. 

Dbtdbn. 

Such  were  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  so  great 
and  so  grierons  as  none  of  ns  are  in  any  de^rree 
able  to  undergo.  That  weight  under  which  he 
crouched  would  crush  ns.  TiiuyxsoMir 
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In  the  figurative  eense,  crtuh  marks  a 
total  annihilation :  if  a  conspiracy  be  not 
crushed  in  the  bud,  it  will  prove  fatal  to 
the  power  which  has  suffered  it  to  grow. 

To  crush  rebelliOQ  every  way  is  Jiut.      Darct. 

1*0   BREAK,  DUR8T,  CRACK,  8PUT. 

BREAK,  V.  To  break,  rack.  BURST, 
in  Saxon  beorstariy  hersteti,  hjp'sten,  low 
German  baisten,  hasten^  high  German  ber- 
ateriy  old  German  bresteiiy  Swedish  brjfsUiy 
is  but  a  variation  of  break.  CRACK  is 
in  Saxon  eearcian,  French  craquer,  high 
German  krachen,  low  German  hraken, 
Danish  krakke,  Greek  xptKHv,  which  are 
in  all  probability  but  variatious  of  break, 
etc.  SPLIT,  in  Dutch  split,  Danish  split- 
ten,  low  German  splieten,  high  German 
spalten,  old  German  spilten,  Swedish  splitct, 
which  are  all  connected  with  the  German 
pUUzeii,  to  burst,  the  Greek  tnraKvtr^ouLai, 
to  tear  or  split,  and  the  Hebrew  ptiak,  to 
separate, /M^  ov  paUly,  to  cut  in  pieces. 

Break  is  the  general  term,  denoting 
any  separation  or  coming  apart  with 
more  or  less  force ;  the  rest  are  particu- 
lar modes,  varied  either  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  or  the  object  acted 
upon.  To  break  does  not  specify  any 
particular  manner  or  form  of  action; 
what  is  broken  may  be  broken  in  two  or 
more  pieces,  broken  short  or  lengthwise, 
and  the  like :  to  burst  is  to  break  sudden- 
ly and  with  violence,  frequently  also  with 
noise. 

In  TtrtottS  prooft  of  emphasis  and  awe 
He  spoke  his  will,  and  trembling  nations  heard : 
Witness,  ye  billows,  whose  returning  tide. 
Breaking  the  chain  that  fkstened  it  in  air. 
Swept  EfO'pt.  YouNO. 

Time  this  vast  fabric  for  him  built  (and  doom'd 
With  him  to  fall),  now  bursting  o'er  his  bead 
His  lamp,  the  sun  extingnish'd,  fW>m  beneath 
The  form  of  hideous  darkness  calls  his  sons. 

TOUNO. 

Everytliing  that  is  exposed  to  external 
violence,  particularly  hard  substances,  are 
said  to  be  broken  ;  but  hollow  bodies,  or 
such  as  are  exposed  to  tension,  are  prop- 
erly said  to  burst. 

The  brittle  steel,  un&ithnil  to  his  hand, 
Broke  short.  Pops. 

Atoms  and  systems  Into  ruin  hnrVd, 

And  now  a  bubble  bursty  and  now  a  world. 

ropE. 

In  the  sense  of  making  a  way  or  open- 
ing, the  same  distinction  is  preserved. 


Ambitious  thenoe  the  manly  river  breaks. 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  mellowed  treasures  of  the  ^y. 
Winds  in  progressive  majesty  along.     Thokso  ^ 

The  torrent  burst  over  the  walls,  sweepitig 
away  the  images  of  every  saint  that  were  placed 
there  to  oppose  It  BaTOoirB. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  moral  ob- 
jects. 

Your  luxury  might  break  all  bounds : 
Plate,  tables,  horses,  stewards,  hounds, 
Might  swell  your  debts.  Gat. 

Now  the  distemper'd  mind 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers 
Which  forms  the  soul  of  happiness;  and  all 
Is  off  the  poise  within ;  the  passions  all 
Have  burst  their  bounds.  Thouow. 

To  crack  and  split  are  modes  of  break- 
ing  lengthwise :  the  former  in  application 
to  hard  or  brittle  objects,  as  clay,  or  the 
things  made  of  clay ;  the  latter  in  appli- 
cation to  wood,  or  that  which  is  mode  of 
wood.  Breaking  frequently  causes  an  en- 
tire separation  of  the  component  parts 
so  as  to  destroy  the  thing ;  cracking  and 
spUUing  are  but  partial  separations. 

And  let  the  weighty  roller  mn  the  round. 
To  smooth  the  surface  of  th'  unequal  ground ; 
Lest  crocked  with  summer  beats  the  flooring 

flics. 
Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  arise. 

DaTDKN. 

Is*t  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea? 
While  in  his  mean,  the  ship  splits  on  tlie  rock. 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved. 

SHAKSPBAaa. 

TO  BnEED,  ENGENDER. 

BREED,  in  Saxon  bredan,  Teutonic  bree- 
tan,  is  probably  connected  with  braten,  to 
roast,  being  an  operation  principally  per- 
formed by  fire  or  heat.  ENGENDER, 
compounded  of  en  and  gender,  from  geni- 
tus,  participle  of  gigno,  signifies  to  lay  or 
communicate  the  seeds  for  production. 

These  terms  are  properly  employed  for 
the  act  of  procreation.  To  breed  is  to 
bring  into  existence  by  a  slow  operation : 
to  engender  is  to  be  the  author  or  prime 
cause  of  existence.  So,  in  the  metaphor- 
ical sense,  frequent  quarrels  are  apt  to 
breed  hatred  and  animosity :  the  levelling 
and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  higher 
classes  in  the  present  age  serves  to  en- 
gender a  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
assumption  in  the  inferior  order.  What- 
ever breeds  acts  gradually;  whatever  en- 
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gmden  produces  immediately  as  cause 
and  effect.  Uncleanliness  breedii  diseases 
of  ttie  body;  want  of  occupation  breeds 
those  of  the  mind;  playing  at  chance 
gimes  erufenden  a  love  of  money. 

The  stroDfr  desire  of  ftme  breeds  sereral  vicions 
habit!  fn  tbe  mtnd.  ADDmoM. 

Eve's  dream  fs  fall  of  those  hlgb  eonoelts,  «n- 
ffendering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  Devil 
eadeaTored  to  instil  into  her.  Aonuoir. 

BREEZK,  GALE,  BLAST,  GUST,  STORM, 
TEMPEST,  HURRICANE. 

All  these  words  express  the  action  of 
the  wind,  in  different  degrees  and  under 
different  circumstances.  BREEZE,  in 
Italian  brezzOj  is  in  all  probability  an 
onomatopceia  for  that  kind  of  wind  pe- 
culiar to  Southern  climates.  GALE  is 
probably  connected  with  ecdl  and  yell,  de- 
noting a  sonorous  wind.  BLAST,  in  Ger- 
man gikloMly  participle  of  bkuen^  signifies 
properly  the  act  of  blowing,  but  by  dis- 
tinction it  is  employed  for  any  strong  ef- 
fort of  blowing.  GUST  is  immediately 
of  Icelandic  origin,  and  expresses  the 
phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  Northern  climates ;  but  In  all  proba- 
bility it  is  a  variation  of  ^rusA,  signifying 
t  Tiokait  stream  of  wind.  STORM,  in 
German  sturm,  from  storeit,  to  put  in 
commotion,  like  gusi^  describes  the  phe- 
Domenon  of  Northern  climates.  TEM- 
PEST, in  Latin  tempeaUu^  or  tempus,  a 
time  or  season,  describes  that  season  or 
Eort  of  weather  which  is  most  remarka- 
hle,  but  at  the  same  time  most  frequent, 
in  Southern  climates.  HURRICANE  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into 
Saropean  languages  from  the  Caribbee 
Islands;  where  it  describes  that  species 
of  tempestuous  wind  most  frequent  in  trop- 
ical climates. 

A  breeze  is  gentle;  a  ffole  is  brisk, 
but  steady:  we  have  breezes  in  a  calm 
sammer's  day;  the  mariner  has  favor- 
able j^ales,  which  keep  the  sails  on  the 
stretch.  A  blast  is  impetuous :  the  exha- 
lations of  a  trumpet,  the  breath  of  bel- 
lows, the  sweep  of  a  violent  wind,  are 
^^s.  A  ffwii  is  sudden  and  vehement ; 
T^uts  of  wind  arc  sometimes  so  violent  as 
to  sweep  everything  before  them  while 
they  last.  Stormy  tempest,  and  hurricane 
include  other  particulars  besides  wind.  A 
*iorm  throws  the  whole  atmosphere  into 


commotion ;  it  is  a  war  of  the  elements, 
in  which  wind,  rain,  hail,  and  the  like, 
conspire  to  disturb  the  heavens.  Tempest 
is  a  species  of  storm  which  has  also  thun- 
der and  lightning  to  add  to  the  confu- 
sion. Hurricane  is  a  species  of  storm 
which  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  violence  and 
duration. 

Gradual  sinks  the  breess 
Into  a  perfect  calm.  Thomsov. 

What  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona  ? 

SUAKSrSARX. 

As  when  fierce  Northern  blasts  from  th*  Alps  de- 

scend. 
From  his  firm  roots  wlUi  stmnEffl^S  ffusts  to  rend 
An  aged  sturdy  oak,  the  rustling  sound 
Grows  loud.  Dbmham. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  so  tbe  sailor 

drives. 
While  every  element  in  combat  strives ; 
Lond  roars  the  thunder,  fierce  the  lightning  flies. 
Winds  wildly  rage,  and  billows  tear  the  skies. 

SaimLST. 

So  where  our  wide  Nnmidlan  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurrioanes  descend. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 

Addibom. 

Oust^  storm^  and  tempest,  which  are  ap- 
plied figuratively,  preserve  their  distinc- 
tion in  this  sense.  Tbe  passions  are 
exposed  to  gusts  and  storms,  to  sudden 
bursts,  or  violent  and  continued  agita- 
tions; the  soul- is  exposed  to  tempests 
when  agitated  with  violent  and  contend- 
ing emotions. 

Stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion 
That  hurry  yon  away.  Rows. 

I  bum  1  I  bum !    The  storm  that's  in  my  mind 
Kindles  my  heart,  like  fires  provoked  by  wind. 

Lansdown. 

All  deaths,  all  tortnres,  in  one  pang  combin'd, 
Are  gentle,  to  tlie  tempest  of  my  mind. 

TaoMSOH. 

BRIGHTNESS,  LU8TRR,  SPLENDOR, 
BRILLIANCY. 

BRIGHTNESS,  from  the  English  bright, 
Saxon  breorht,  probably  comes,  like  the 
German  praeht,  splendor,  from  the  He- 
brew berak,  to  shine  or  glitter.  LUSTRE, 
in  French  lustre,  Latin  lustrum,  a  purga* 
tion  or  cleansing,  that  is,  to  make  clean 
or  pure.  SPLENDOR,  in  French  splen- 
deur,  Latin  splendor,  from  splendeo,  to 
shine,  comes  either  from  the  Greek  inrXii- 
Soi,  embers,  or  mnvBtip,  a  spark.  BRILL- 
IANCY, from   brilliatttf  and   briller^  to 
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Bhine,  comes  from  the  German  hriliA, 
spectoclea,  and  the  Latin  of  the  Kiddle 
Ages  bertfUiUf  a  crystal. 

BrigJUneu  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms:  there  cannot  be  huirey 
tpUndoTy  and  briUianejf  without  brighi- 
neta  ;  but  there  may  be  briffhtneta  where 
these  do  not  exist  These  terms  rise  in 
sense;  lustre  rises  on  brightness^  splen- 
dor on  lasire^  and  brilliancy  on  ^ilendor. 
Brightness  and  lustre  are  applied  proper- 
ly to  natural  lights ;  splendor  and  brill- 
ianctf  have  been  more  commonly  applied 
to  that  which  is  artificial  or  unusual: 
there  is  always  more  or  less  brightness 
in  the  sun  or  moon ;  there  is  an  occasion- 
al lustre  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies  when 
they  shine  in  their  unclouded  brightness  ; 
there  is  splendor  in  the  eruptions  of  flame 
from  a  volcano  or  an  immense  conflagra- 
tion; there  is  brilUancy  in  a  collection 
of  diamonds.  There  may  be  both  q)len- 
dor  and  briUianey  in  an  illumination:  the 
splendor  arises  from  the  mass  and  rich- 
ness of  light ;  the  brilliancy  from  the  va- 
riety and  brig/Uness  of  the  lights  and  col- 
ors. Brightness  may  be  obscured,  lustre 
may  be  tarnished,  splendor  and  brtUianeg 
diminished. 

The  analogy  is  closely  preserved  in 
the  figurative  application.  Brightness  at- 
taches to  the  moral  character  of  men  in 
ordinary  cases,  lustre  attaches  to  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  virtue  and  greatness, 
splendor  and  brilliancy  attach  to  the 
achievements  of  men.  Our  Saviour  is 
strikingly  represented  to  us  as  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person.  The  humanity 
of  the  English  in  the  hour  of  conquest 
adds  a  lustre  to  their  victories,  which 
are  either  splendid  or  brilliant  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  render  them  remarka- 
ble. 

Earthly  honors  arc  both  short-Mved  in  their 
oontlnoance,  and,  whno  they  last,  tarnished  with 
spots  and  stains.  On  some  qoarter  or  other  their 
iMrighiness  is  obscured.  But  the  honor  which 
proceeds  flrom  God  and  virtue  is  unmixed  and 
pure.  It  is  a  lustre  which  is  derived  ftcm  heav- 
en. Blaie. 

Thomson's  diction  Is  in  the  highest  degree  flor- 
id and  luxuriant,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  to 
his  Images  and  thoughts  ^  lx)th  their  lustre  and 
their  shade,**  such  as  invests  them  with  splendor 
through  which  they  are  not  easily  discernible. 

JOHMSOM. 


There  is  an  appearance  of  hriOia/ney  in  the 
pleasures  of  high  U&  which  naturally  dazzles  the 
young.  CxAio. 

TO  BRINO)  FETCH,  CAKRT. 

BRING,  in  Saxon  bringan,  Teutonic, 
etc.,  bringen^  old  German  briaganf  prin" 
goHy  bibringen^  is  most  probably  contract- 
ed from  beringin^  which,  from  the  simple 
ringen  or  regen^  to  move,  signifies  to  put 
in  motion  or  remove.  FBTCH,  in  Saxon 
feecian,  is  not  improbably  connected  with 
the  word  search,  in  French  chercher,  Ger- 
man sudieny  Greek  ^lyrctv,  Hebrew  nag- 
naeky  to  send  for  or  go  after.  GARRY, 
V,  To  beary  carry. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  take  vrith  one's 
self  from  the  place  where  one  is ;  %o  fetch 
is  to  go  first  to  a  place  and  then  bring  a 
thing ;  to  fetch,  therefore,  is  a  species  of 
bringing:  whatever  is  near  at  hand  is 
brought;  whatever  is  at  a  distance  must 
be  fetched:  the  porter  at  an  inn  brings  a 
parcel,  a  servant  who  is  sent  for  it  fetdiiss 
it.  Bring  always  respects  motion  toward 
the  place  in  which  the  speaker  resides ; 
fOchy  a  motion  both  to  and  from ;  oarryy 
always  a  motion  directly  from  the  place 
or  at  a  distance  from  the  place.  A  ser- 
vant  brings  the  parcel  home  which  his 
master  has  sent  him  to  fetch  ;  he  earrifes 
a  parcel  from  home.  A  carrier  carries 
parcels  to  and  from  a  place,  but  he  does 
not  bring  parcels  to  and  from  any  place. 
Bring  is  an  action  performed  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  agent;  fetch  and  carry  are 
mostly  done  at  the  command  of  another. 
Hence  the  old  proverb,  "He  who  will 
fetch  will  oarry,'*^  to  mark  the  character 
of  the  gossip  and  tale-bearer,  who  reports 
what  he  hears  from  two  persons  in  order 
to  please  both  parties. 

What  appeared  to  me  wonderful  was  that  none 
of  tlie  ants  came  home  without  bringing  some- 
thing. ADDnON. 

I  have  said  before  that  those  ants  which  I  did 
so  puticularly  consider  fetched  their  com  oat 
of  a  garret.  Adduoit. 

How  great  is  the  hardship  of  a  poor  ant,  when 
she  carries  a  grain  of  com  to  the  seoond  story, 
climbing  up  a  wall  with  her  head  downward  I 

Annisoir. 

TO  BUILD,  ERECT,  CONSTRUCT. 

BUILD,  in  Saxon  bytlian,  French  64/tr, 
German  boMcn,  Gothic  boa,  bua,  bygga,  to 
erect  houses,  from  the  Hebrew  bajith,  a 
habitation.     £R£CT,  in  French  Mger^ 
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Latin  etvctua,  participle  of  eriffo^  com- 
pounded  of  e  and  reffo^  from  the  Greek 
opTfv^  to  stretch  or  extend.  CON- 
STRUCT, in  Latin  ixmstrudua^  participle 
of  eotuirtiOy  compounded  of  con^  togeth- 
er, and  struo,  to  put,  in  Greek  vp^fvufu, 
roputy  to  tirew,  in  Hebrew  ohrah^  to  dis- 
pose or  put  in  order,  signifies  to  form  to- 
gether into  a  mass. 

The  word  biald  by  distinction  expresses 
the  purpose  of  the  action ;  erect  indicates 
the  mode  of  the  action;  construct  indi- 
cates contrivance  in  the  action.  What 
is  bmli  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving,  retaining,  or  confining;  what  is 
erected  is  placed  in  an  elevated  situation ; 
what  is  constructed  is  put  together  with 
ingenuity.  All  that  is  built  may  be  said 
to  be  erected  or  constructed;  but  all  that 
is  erected  or  constructed  is  not  said  to  be 
bmtt ;  likewise  what  is  erected  is  mostly 
constructed,  though  not  vice  versa.  We 
bwld  from  necessity ;  we  erect  for  orna- 
ment; we  construct  for  utility  and  con- 
venience. Houses  are  built,  monuments 
frededy  machines  are  constructed. 

Xontesqnleii  wittily  olnerves  that  by  tmilding 
profefsed  mad-hoiues,  men  tacitly  insinuate  that 
all  vho  are  oot  of  their  senaes  are  to  be  found 
only  in  those  places.  Wabton. 

It  is  as  rational  to  live  in  caves  till  our  own 
hands  liave  erected  a  palace,  as  to  reject  all 
kxiowledge  of  arehlteetare  which  our  understand- 
ings wiJl  not  sapply.  Jobksom. 

From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first  serred  to 
carry  a  savage  over  the  rirer,  to  the  eonsiruo- 
tion  of  a  Tessel  capiU>le  of  conveying  a  numerous 
erev  vich  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  tlie  progress 
in  improvement  is  immense.  RoacaTsoiv. 

BULKY,  MASSIVE. 

BULKY  denotes  having  bulk,  which  is 
connected  with  our  words  belly,  body, 
bilge,  bulge,  etc.,  and  the  Qerman  balff. 
If  .£^iy£,  in  French  massif,  from  mass, 
signifies  having  a  mass  or  being  like  a 
maeSy  which  is  in  the  German  masse,  Lat- 
in maaaa,  Greek  fiaZa,  dough,  from  fiofftria, 
to  knead,  signifying  made  into  a  solid 
substance. 

Whatever  is  bulh^  has  a  prominence 
of  figure;  what  is  massive  has  compact- 
ness of  matter.  The  bulhf,  therefore, 
thongh  larger  in  size,  is  not  so  weighty 
as  the  massive.  Hollow  bodies  frequent- 
ly have  bulk;  none  but  solid  bodies  can 
be  massive,  A  vessel  is  bulky  in  its 
(orm ;  lead,  silver,  and  gold  are  massive, 

8 


In  Milton's  time  it  was  suspected  that  the 
whole  creation  languished— that  neither  trees 
nor  animals  had  the  height  or  bnUc  of  their  pred- 
ecessors. JOHKBON. 

His  ponderous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast.  If  iltoiv. 

BURIAL,  INTERMENT,  SEPULTURE. 

BURIAL,  from  bury,  in  Saxon  birian, 
birigan,  German  bergen,  signifies  in  the 
original  sense  to  conceal.  INTER- 
MENT, from  inter,  compounded  of  in 
and  terrei,  signifies  the  putting  into  the 
ground.  SEPULTURE,  in  French  sd^ 
ture,  Latin  sepuUura,  from  sepuUm,  parti- 
ciple of  sepelio,  to  bury,  comes  from  sepes, 
a  hedge,  signifying  an  enclosure,  and 
probably  likewise  from  the  Hebrew  sa- 
bot, to  put  to  rest,  or  in  a  state  of  pri- 
vacy. 

Under  burial  is  comprehended  simply 
the  purpose  of  the  action ;  under  inter- 
ment and  sepulture,  the  manner  as  well 
as  the  motive  of  the  action.  We  bury 
in  order  to  conceal ;  iniertnent  and  sepuL 
ture  are  accompanied  with  religious  cere- 
monies. £ury  is  confined  to  no  object 
or  place ;  we  bury  whatever  we  deposit 
in  the  earth,  and  wherever  we  please ; 
but  interment  and  sepulture  respect  only 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased  when  deposit- 
ed in  a  sacred  place.  Burial  requires 
that  the  object  be  concealed  under 
ground ;  interment  may  be  used  for  de- 
positing in  vaults.  Self-murderers  were 
formerly  buried  in  the  highways ;  Chris- 
tians in  general  are  buried  in  the  church- 
yard; but  the  kings  of  England  were 
formerly  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Burial  is  a  term  in  familiar  use ;  inter- 
ment serves  frequently  as  a  more  elegant 
expression ;  sepuUure  is  an  abstract  term 
confined  to  particular  cases,  as  in  speak- 
ing of  the  rites  and  privileges  of  sepuU 
ture. 

Let  my  pale  corse  the  rites  of  hurial  know, 
And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below. 

Pon. 

But  good  iGneas  onlered  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  1)ore : 
Thus  was  his  friend  interred,  and  deathless  fame 
Still  to  tlie  lofty  cape  consigns  his  name. 

Dbtdcn. 

Ah  I  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear : 
The  common  rites  of  sepuUure  testow, 
To  soothe  a  fitther^s  and  a  mother's  woe; 
Let  thefar  large  gifts  procure  an  mm  at  least. 
And  Hector's  aslies  in  bis  country  rest.      Pops. 
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BUSINESS,  OCCUPATION,  EBCPLOTHENT, 
ENQAQEM£NT,  AVOCATION. 

BUSINESS  signifies  what  makes  huty, 
V.  Active,  busy.  OCCUPATION,  from 
oeaq>jfy  in  French  oeciiper^  Latin  oeeupo, 
that  is,  ob  and  eapto,  signifies  that  which 
serves  or  takes  possession  of  a  person  or 
thing  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things. 
EMPLOYMENT,  from  employ,  in  French 
emphi,  Latin  implicOy  Greek  e/iirX»<tf, 
signifies  that  which  engages  or  fixes  a 
person.  ENGAGEMENT,  v.  To  attract, 
AVOCATION,  in  Latin  apocatio,  from  a 
and  voeOf  signifies  the  thing  that  calls  off 
from  another  thing. 

Bimnen  occupies  all  a  person's 
thoughts  as  well  as  his  time  and  pow- 
ers; occupation  and  employment  occupy 
only  his  time  and  strength :  the  first  is 
mostly  regular,  it  is  the  object  of  our 
choice ;  the  second  is  casual,  it  depends 
on  the  will  of  another.  Engagement  is  a 
partial  emptoyment,  avocation  a  particular 
engagement:  an  engagement  prevents  us 
from  doing  anything  else;  an  avocation 
calls  off  or  prevents  us  from  doing  what 
we  wish.  Every  tradesman  has  a  bvui- 
nen,  on  the  diligent  prosecution  of  which 
depends  his  success  in  life;  every  mo» 
chanic  has  his  daily  occupation,  by  which 
he  maintains  his  family;  every  laborer 
has  an  emplawnent  which  is  fixed  for  him. 
Bueineaa  and  oect/^Mtion  always  suppose 
a  serious  object  Biinneta  is  something 
more  urgent  and  important  than  ooetoNi- 
tion :  a  man  of  independent  fortune  has 
no  occasion  to  pursue  husinen,  but  as  a 
rational  agent  he  will  not  be  contented 
to  be  without  an  occupation. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  pa- 
per but  they  are  distributed  amon^r  the  presses* 
where  they  again  set  innumerable  artists  at 
work,  and  fturnish  friMineM  to  another  mystery. 

Addison. 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distreas'd. 

CowrzB. 

Creatures  who  have  the  labors  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  fbmisli  them  with 
employmevUe,  Gdaadun. 

Employmicnty  engagement^  and  avocation, 
leave  the  object  undefined.  An  employ- 
ment may  be  a  mere  diversion  of  the 
thoughts,  and  a  wasting  of  the  hours  in 
some  idle  pursuit ;  a  child  may  have  its 
employment,  which  may  be  its  play  in 


distinction  from  its  butinen:  an  engage' 
ment  may  have  no  higher  object  than 
that  of  pleasure;  the  idlest  people  have 
often  the  most  engagements;  the  gratifi- 
cation of  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  social 
pleasure,  supply  them  with  an  abundance 
of  engagements.  Avocations  have  seldom 
a  direct  trifling  object,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  subordinate  nature, 
and  generally  irrelevant:  numerous  av- 
ocations are  not  desirable;  every  man 
should  have  a  fixed  pursuit,  as  the  bvti- 
ness  of  his  life,  to  which  the  principal 
part  of  his  time  should  be  devoted :  avo- 
cations, therefore,  of  a  serious  nature  are 
apt  to  divide  the  time  and  attention  to  a 
hurtful  degree. 

I  would  recommend  to  every  one  of  mr  read- 
ers the  keeping  a  Journal  of  their  lives  for  one 
week,  and  setting  down  punctually  their  whole 
series  of  employments  during  that  space  of  thne. 

Adddon. 

Mr.  Baretti  being  a  single  man,  and  entirely 
clear  (h)m  all  en{fa{fenienU,  takes  the  advantage 
of  his  independence.  Johnson. 

Sorrow  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  increase  by 
indulgence,  but  must  give  way  after  a  stated 
time  to  social  duties  and  the  oommon  arooa- 
Hons  of  life.  Johmbon. 

A  person  who  is  busy  has  much  to  at- 
tend to,  and  attends  to  it  closely :  a  per- 
son who  is  occupied  has  a  full  share  of 
busifiess  without  any  pressure;  he  is  op- 
posed to  one  who  is  idle :  a  person  who 
is  employed  has  the  present  moment  filled 
up ;  ne  is  not  in  a  state  of  inaction :  the 
person  who  is  engaged  is  not  at  liberty  to 
be  otherwise  emjUoyed;  his  time  is  not 
his  own ;  he  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 

These  professors  of  the  rights  of  men  are  so 
busy  in  teaching  others,  that  they  have  not  lei- 
sure to  learn  anything  themselves.  Bcbkk. 

The  world  o'erlooks  him  in  her  Intet/  search 
Of  objects  more  illnstrions  In  her  view ; 
And,  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she, 
Though  more  sublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  world. 

Cowpi 


Not  slothfhl  he,  though  seeming  unemploff^d^ 
And  censnr'd  oft  as  useless.  Cowrsa. 

How  little  must  the  ordinary  occvpaHons  of 
men  seem  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  so  noble 
a  pumuit  as  the  assimilation  of  himself  to  the 
Deity  I  BaaKBLET. 

BUSINESS,  TRADE,  PROFESSION,  ART. 

BUSINESS,  V.  Business,  ocaspation. 
TRADE  signifies  that  which  employs  the 
time  by  way  of  trade.  PROFESSION 
signifies  that  which  one  professes  to  da 
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ABT  mgntfies  that  which  is  followed  in 
the  way  of  the  arts. 

These  words  are  synonymous  in  the 
soise  of  a  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
HTelihood :  bvnneta  is  general,  trade  and 
profesnon  are  particular ;  all  trade  is  buai- 
u€88y  but  all  hudneu  is  not  trade.  Buy- 
ing and  selling  of  merchandise  is  inse(>- 
arable  from  trade;  but  the  exercise  of 
one's  knowledge  and  experience  for  pur- 
poses of  gain  constitutes  a  business  ;  when 
learning  or  particular  skill  is  required,  it 
is  a  profession  ;  and  when  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar exercise  of  art^  it  is  an  art:  evtrj 
shopkeeper  and  retail  dealer  carries  on  a 
trade;  brokers,  manufacturers,  bankers, 
and  others,  carry  on  huKMss;  clergymen, 
medical,  or  military  men,  follow  a  profes- 
mon;  musicians  and  painters  follow  an 
art. 

TliQie  who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any 
parttenlar  kind  of  buHnesa  are  indeed  more  hap- 
py than  thoae  who  are  determined  by  necessity. 

Addisom. 

Some  persona.  Indeed,  by  the  priTilege  of  th^ 
Urth  and  quality,  are  above  a  common  trade  and 
pro/eeirion,  but  they  are  not  hereby  exempted 
mmi  all  business^  and  allowed  to  live  nnprofita- 
Uy  to  others.  Tillotbon. 

No  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think 
himself  exnoipt  from  labor  or  industry ;  those  to 
whom  birth  or  fortune  may  seem  to  malce  such 
an  application  unnecessary  ought  to  find  out  some 
railing  or  pro/esHon^  that  they  may  not  lie  as  a 
bntien  npini  ihe  specks.  Addison. 

The  painter  understands  his  art.  Swipt. 

BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 

BUSINESS,  V.  Business,  occupation.  OF- 
FICE, V.  Benefit,  service.  DUTY  signifies 
what  is  due  or  owing  one,  from  the  Latin 
debitum,  participle  of  debeo,  to  owe. 

Business  is  that  which  engages  the  time, 
talents,  and  interest  of  a  man ;  it  is  what 
a  man  proposes  to  himself :  office  is  that 
which  a  man  is  called  upon  to  do  for 
another;  it  is  consequently  prescribed 
by  others :  dkty  is  that  which  duty  pre- 
ecfibes :  one  follows  business,  fills  or  dis- 
charges an  office,  and  performs  or  dis- 
charges a  duty.  As  business  is  the  con- 
eem  of  the  individual,  and  duty  is  his 
duty,  these  terms  properly  apply  to  pri- 
Tate  matters,  as  the  Imsiness  or  duties  of 
life :  office,  on  the  other  hand,  being  that 
which  is  done  for  the  benefit  or  by  the 
direction  of  others,  it  is  properly  applied 
to  public  matters. 


It  may  be  obaerred  that  men  who,  from  being 
engaged  in  business,  or  from  their  course  of  life 
in  whatever  way,  seldom  see  their  children,  do 
not  care  much  about  them.  Johmsoic. 

He  discharged  all  the  cffices  be  went  through 
with  great  abilities  and  singular  reputation  of  in- 
tegrity. Clabbndoii. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
guide  to  us  in  all  the  dvUes  of  ViSe.      Addisom. 

But  the  terms  may  be  so  qualified  that 
the  former  may  be  applied  to  public,  and 
the  latter  to  private  matters. 

He  was  in  danger  of  being  pursued  by  his  en- 
emies in  Parliament  for  havhig  made  the  peace 
and  endeavored  to  stifle  the  popish  plot,  and  yet 
sat  very  loose  with  the  King,  who  told  Sir  Wil- 
liara  several  reasons  of  that  change,  whereof  one 
was,  his  bringing  the  business  of  the  plot  into 
Parliament  against  his  absolute  command. 

TncpuE. 

We  cannot  miss  him ;  he  does  light  our  flre, 

Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 

Ttiat  profit  us.  SiiAKSPEAaB. 

I  see  and  feel  sensibly  that  I  am  not  able  to 
perfbrm  thoae  duties  as  I  ought,  and  as  the  place 
requires.  Loiu>  Fr.i.WMBaB. 

Business  and  office  are  frequently  ap- 
plied to  that  part  which  a  man  is  called 
to  perform ;  in  which  sense  business  and 
qfice  come  still  nearer  to  the  term  duty  ; 
what  belongs  to  a  person  to  do  or  see 
done,  that  is  properly  his  business:  a  per- 
son is  bound,  either  by  the  nature  of  his 
engagements  or  by  private  and  personal 
motives,  to  perform  a  service  for  another, 
as  the  office  of  a  prime  minister,  the  office 
of  a  friend ;  that  is  his  office.  Duty  in 
this  application  expresses  a  stronger  ob- 
ligation than  cither  of  the  other  terms ; 
where  the  service  is  enjoined  by  law,  or 
commanded  by  the  person,  that  is  a  duty, 
as  the  clerical  duties,  the  duty  of  a  soldier. 

It  is  certain,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  Romans 
thought  the  education  of  their  children  a  busi- 
ness  properly  belonging  to  the  parents  them- 
selves. fiCDOKUi. 

But  now  the  fbather'd  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  firee  possession  of  the  sky. 
ThU  one  glad  ojfflce  more,  and  then  dissolves 
Parental  lore  at  once,  now  heedless  grown. 

Thombon. 

In  the  first  entrance  into  the  troubles  he  un- 
dertook the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and 
performed  the  duty  of  a  colonel  upon  all  occasions 
most  punctually.  Cla.rbkdok. 

BUSTLE^  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

BUSTLE  is  probably  a  frequentative 
of  busy.  TUMULT,  in  French  iumulte, 
Latin  tumidtiu,  or  tumor  muUus,  much 
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BW^ing  or  pertorbatioD.  UPROAR,  com- 
pound^ of  «p  and  rooTy  marks  the  act 
of  setting  up  a  roar  or  clamor,  or  the  state 
of  its  being  so  set  up. 

Bwiie  has  roost  of  hurry  in  it ;  iumuH 
most  of  disorder  and  confusion  ;  tcproor 
most  of  noise :  the  hurried  movements  of 
one,  or  many,  cause  a  bustle  ;  the  disor- 
derly struggles  of  many  constitute  a  tu- 
muli; the  loud  eloyation  of  many  oppos- 
ing Yoioes  produces  an  ii^jroar.  Bustle  is 
frequently  not  the  effect  of  design,  but 
the  natural  consequence  of  mauy  persons 
coming  together ;  tumult  commonly  arises 
from  a  general  effervescence  in  the  minds 
of  a  multitude ;  uproar  is  the  consequence 
either  of  general  anger  or  mirth.  A 
crowded  street  will  always  be  in  a  bustle; 
contested  elections  are  always  accompa- 
nied with  a  great  tumult:  drinking  par- 
ties make  a  considerable  upnxn-y  in  the 
indulgence  of  their  intemperate  murth. 

They  who  live  in  the  bustle  of  the  world  are 
not,  perhape«  the  most  acctirate  obeeiren  of  the 
progressive  change  of  manners  in  that  society  in 
which  they  pass  their  time.  AuacBoiiBr. 

Outlaws  of  nature  t  yet  the  great  roost  oae  'em 
Somettmes  as  necessary  tools  of  tumult. 

Dbtdem. 

Amidst  the  uproar  of  other  bad  passions,  con- 
science acts  as  a  restraining  power.  Blaib. 

TO  BUY,  PURCHASK,  BARGAIN, 
CHEAPEN. 

BUY,  in  Saxon  bysffean^  Qothic  bugyan^ 
is  in  all  probability  connected  with  the 
^xwi  ^bysffody  busy,  and  the  German 
beschiiffiigiy  from  sekaffmy  to  do  or  con- 
cern one^s  self  in  a  thing,  to  deal  in  it 
PURCHASE,  in  French  pourf^uuser,  like 
the  word  pursue,  poumutvrt,  comes  from 
the  Latin  perseqwr^  signifying  to  obtain 
by  a  particular  effort.  BARGAIN,  in 
Welsh  bargen^  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  borgen^  to  borrow,  and 
burge,  a  surety.  CHEAPEN  is  in  Sax- 
on eeapasK,  G«nttan  kau/en^  Dutch,  etc., 
koopen,  to  buy. 

Buy  and  purchase  have  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  both  in  sense 
and  application ;  but  the  latter  is  a  term 
of  more  refinement  than  the  former :  bw/ 
may  always  be  substituted  for  pur<ha»e 
without  impropriety ;  but  purchase  would 
be  sometimes  ridiculous  in  the  familiar 
application  of  buy:  the  neceftMries  of  life 


are^ou^A^;  luxuries  are  jEwreAosadL  The 
characteristic  idea  of  buying  is  that  of 
expending  money  according  to  a  certain 
rule,  and  for  a  particular  purpose;  that 
df  purchasing  is  the  procuring  the  thing 
by  any  means;  some  things,  therefore, 
may  more  properly  be  said  to  be  pur- 
ehassi  than  boughtf  as  to  /wrvAoae  friends, 
ease,  and  the  lik& 

It  gives  me  rery  great  scandal  to  observe, 
wherever  I  go,  how  mach  skill,  in  bu^ng  all 
manner  of  things,  there  is  necessary  to  defend 
yooraelf  from  being  cheated.  Tatlbb. 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their 

pillage. 
And  purchase  firlends. 


Baying  implies  simply  the  exchange  of 
one^s  money  for  a  commodity;  bargaimng 
and  cheapening  have  likewise  respect  to 
the  price :  to  Sargain  is  to  make  a  specif- 
ic agreement  as  to  the  price ;  to  ^uutpeti 
is  not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but 
to  deal  in  such  things  as  are  ehecq):  trade 
is  supported  by  buyers;  bargainers  and 
ehefq)eners  are  not  acceptable  customers : 
mean  people  are  prone  to  bargaimng; 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  cAei^Kn. 

So  Tork  mnst  sit,  and  firet,  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  his  own  lands  are  hargain,*d  par  and  sold. 

PBABB. 


Tou  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  taming 
his  hat  In  his  hands,  moulding  it  into  severiu 
different  cocks,  examining  sometimes  the  lining, 
and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  harangne.  A  deaf  man  would  think 
he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he 
is  talking  of  the  Arte  of  the  British  nation. 

AoDnoK. 


C. 

CALAMITY,  DISASTER,  MISFORTUNE, 
MIBCHANCK,  MISHAP. 

CALAMITY,  in  French  calandti,  Latin 
ealamitas,  from  calamus,  a  stalk ;  because 
hail  or  whatever  injured  the  stalks  of 
com  was  termed  a  calamity,  DISASTER, 
in  French  disastre,  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  des  or  dis  and  asire,  in  Latin  as- 
trum^  a  star,  signifying  what  comes  from 
the  adverse  influence  of  the  stars.  MIS- 
FORTUNE, MISCHANCE,  and  MISHAP, 
naturally  express  what  comes  amiss  by 
fortune  or  chance. 

The  idea  of  a  painful  event  is  oomnoon 
to  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the 
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degree  of  importance.  A  ealamiiy  is  a 
great  diatttier  or  misfortune;  a  misfort' 
wu  a  great  mMuince  or  muA<ip.*  what* 
ever  ia  attended  with  destruetion  is  a  £a- 
lamHy;  whatever  occasions  mischief  to 
the  person,  defeats  or  interrupts  plans, 
is  a  dUaater ;  whatever  is  accompanied 
with  a  loss  of  property,  or  the  deflriva- 
tion  of  health,  is  a  ndrfortune  ;  whatever 
diminishes  the  beaaty  or  utility  of  objects 
19  a  miaehanee  or  mUhap :  the  devastation 
of  a  country  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakes, 
or  the  desolation  of  its  inhabitants  by  fam- 
ine or  plague,  are  great  ealamiHa ;  the 
overturning  of  a  carriage,  or  the  fracture 
of  a  limb,  are  ditoMten ;  losses  in  trade 
are  ndrfortunet ;  the  spoiling  of  a  boolL 
is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  maehance 
mfmahap.  A  eo^omtty  seldom  arises  from 
the  direct  agency  of  man ;  the  elements, 
or  the  nataral  course  of  things,  are  most- 
ly eoneemed  in  producing  this  source  of 
misciy  to  men ;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed 
to  chanee,  as  distinguished  from  design : 
diaatten  mostly  arise  from  some  specific 
known  cause,  either  the  carelessness  of 
persons,  or  the  unfitness  of  things  for 
their  use ;  as  they  generally  serve  to  de- 
range some  preconcerted  scheme  or  un- 
dertaking, they  seem  as  if  they  were  pro- 
duced by  some  secret  influence :  misfort- 
wu  is  frequently  assignable  to  no  specific 
cause;,  it  is  the  bad  fortune  of  an  individ- 
ual ;  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  destiny ; 
an  evil  independent  of  himself,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  fault :  mtMefiance  and  mis- 
hap  are  mlUfaHuna  of  comparatively  so 
trivial  a  nature,  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  their  cause, 
or  to  dwell  upon  their  eonsequenees.  A 
cdandtjf  Is  dreadful;  a  diaaUer  melan- 
choly; a  miafortmie  grievous  or  heavy; 
a  miaduatca  or  miahap  slight  or  trivial 

Ttaej  observed  that  several  blessini^  had  de- 
nenerated  into  calamitiM^  and  thsC  aereral  ea- 
tttmUisa  bad  improfed  into  UesslnKS,  accDrdiag 
as  they  fell  into  the  poasesskMi  of  wise  or  foolish 
n»en.  Addison. 

There  la  his  noisy  mansion,  sklUM  to  mle. 
The  rillaice  master  taajtht  his  little  school : 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  linew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  lud  the  boding  tremblers  Ieam*d  to  trace 
Ihe  day's  dUaniert  in  his  morning  face. 

OOLDSMTTH. 

She  d^  J  exercises  her  benevolence  by  pitying 
fnry  miiybrtnne  that  happens  to  every  fkmily 
vtthia  her  circle  of  notice.  Jobkson. 


Permit  thy  danu^ter,  grscions  Jove,  to  tell 
Uov  this  miaehatics  the  Cyprian  Queen  befelL 

Pora 
For  pity's  sake  tells  uudeserVd  mUhapa^ 
And,  their  applause  to  gain,  recoants  his  dUps. 

GHURCBILXk 

TO  CALCULATE,  RECKON,  COMPUTE, 
COUNT. 

CALCULATE,  in  Latin  caleulatua,  par- 
tieiple  of  calculoy  comes  from  ealeulua, 
Greek  jcoXi^,  a  pebble;  because  the 
Greeks  gave  their  votes,  and  the  Bo- 
maiis  made  out  their  accounts,  by  little 
stones ;  hence  it  denotes  the  action  itself 
of  reckoning.  RECKON,  in  Saxon  recoan^ 
Dutch  rekenen^  German  reehnen^  is  not 
improbably  derived  from  row^  in  Dutch 
reeky  because  stringing  of  things  in  a 
row  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now  sometime?, 
the  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning,  COM- 
PUTE, in  French  eomputer^  Latin  eompiu- 
to,  compounded  of  eoia  and  puio^  signiiies 
to  put  together  in  one's  mind.  COUNT, 
in  French  compter^  is  but  a  contraction 
of  eompuUr. 

These  words  indicate  the  means  by 
which  we  arrive  at  a  certain  result,  in  re- 
gard to  quantity^  To  caladate  is  the  ge- 
neric term ;  the  rest  denote  modes  oleaU 
etdating:  to  caleuUUe  denotes  any  numer- 
ical operation  in  general,  but  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  abstract  science 
of  figures ;  the  astronomer  ealculatee  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  the 
mathematician  makes  algebraic  calcuia- 
ii&na:  to  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and  set 
down  things  in  detail ;  reckoning  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  ordinary  business  of  life : 
tradesmen  keep  their  accounts  by  reckon- 
ing ;  children  learn  to  reckon  by  various 
simple  processes.  Calculation  is  there- 
fore the  science,  renaming  the  practical 
art  of  enumerating. 

His  faculty  for  transacting  business,  and  his 
talents  for  ettlcuUttion,  were  considered  by  his 
fond  admirers  as  the  gift  of  nature,  wlien  in  real- 
ity they  were  the  result  of  education,  assiduity, 
aitd  experience.  Cox. 

The  stars  lie  in  such  apparent  conftision  as 
makes  it  impossible  on  ordinary  occasions  to 
reckon  them.  Burks. 

To  compute  is  to  come  at  the  result  by 
calculation;  it  is  a  sort  of  numerical  esti* 
mate  drawn  from  different  sonrces :  his- 
torians and  chronologists  compute  the 
tiroes  of  particular  events  by  comparing 
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them  with  those  of  other  known  events. 
An  abnanac  is  made  by  caleuldtum^  com- 
puiatumy  and  reckoning.  The  rising  and 
setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  calcu- 
lated;  from  given  astronomical  tables  is 
computed  the  moment  on  which  any  ce- 
lestial phenomenon  may  return ;  and  by 
reckoning  are  determined  the  days  on 
which  holidays,  or  other  periodical  events, 
fall. 

In  this  bank  of  £une,  by  an  esact  ealoulation^ 
and  the  rules  of  political  arithmetic,  I  have  al- 
lotted ten  hundred  thousand  stiares ;  five  hun- 
dred thousand  of  which  are  the  due  of  the  gen- 
eral ;  two  hundred  thousand  I  auign  to  the  gen- 
eral ofllcers ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more  to 
all  the  commissioned  officers,  firom  the  colonels 
to  ensigns;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand 
must  be  distributed  among  the  non-commission- 
ed officers  and  private  men ;  according  to  which 
computittion,  I  find  Sergeant  Hall  is  to  have  one 
share  and  a  fraction  of  two-fifths.  Stkele. 

To  count  is  as  much  as  to  tale  account 
of,  and  when  used  as  a  mode  of  calcula- 
tion it  signifies  the  same  as  to  reckon  one 
by  one ;  as  to  count  one  by  one,  to  count 
the  hours  or  minutes. 

Among  the  North  Americans,  they  all  counted 
to  ten,  and  by  adding  one,  two,  and  three,  etc.,  to 
ten.  advanced  to  any  number  of  units  and  tens 
up  to  one  thousand.  Pabsonb. 

These  words  are  all  employed  in  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects,  to  denote  the 
estimate  which  the  mind  takes  of  things. 
To  calculate  is  to  look  to  future  events 
and  their  probable  consequences;  we 
calctUate  on  a  gain,  on  an  undertaking,  or 
any  enterprise :  to  compute  is  to  look  to 
that  which  is  past,  and  what  results  from 
any  past  event ;  as  to  compute  a  loss,  or 
the  amount  of  any  mischief  done:  to 
reckon  is  either  to  look  at  that  which  is 
present,  and  to  set  an  estimate  upon  it ; 
as  to  reckoti  a  thing  cheap ;  or  to  look  to 
that  which  is  future  as  something  desir- 
able, as  to  reckon  on  a  promised  pleasure. 
To  count  is  to  look  on  the  thing  that  is 
present,  and  to  set  a  value  upon  it  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  as  to  count  a 
thing  for  nothing.  A  spirit  of  calculation 
arises  from  the  cupidity  engendered  by 
trade ;  it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere 
prospect  of  accumulation  and  self-inter- 
est Computations  are  inaccurate  that 
are  not  founded  upon  exact  numerical 
calculations.  Inconsiderate  people  are 
apt  to  reckon  on  things  that  are  very  un- 


certain, and  then  lay  up  to  themselves 
a  store  of  disappointments.  Those  who 
have  experienced  the  instability  of  human 
affairs  will  never  calculate  on  an  hour's 
enjoyment  beyond  the  moment  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  loss 
which  an  army  sustains  upon  being  de- 
featM,  especially  if  it  be  obliged  to  make 
a  long  retreat.  Those  who  know  the 
human  heart  will  never  reckon  on  the  as- 
sistance of  professed  friends  in  the  hour 
of  adversity.  Men  often  count  their  lives 
as  nothing  in  the  prosecution  of  a  favor- 
ite scheme. 

By  this  nnjust  measnre  of  ealeutating  happi. 
ness,  people  mourn  with  real  affliction  for  imag- 
inary losses.  ^IGTATOB. 

The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  eomput^dL 
by  the  number  of  jrears,  but  by  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  it.  Addibom. 

Men  reckon  themselves  possessed  of  what  their 
genius  inclines  them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their 
ambition  to  excel  in  what  is  out  of  their  reach. 

Srscraioa. 

He  (the  Duke  of  Moomonth)  was  greater  than 
ever ;  Lord  Shaftesbury  reckoned  upon  being  so 
too,  and  at  the  cost  of  those  whom  he  took  to  be 
the  authors  of  the  last  prorogation. 


Applause  and  admiration  are  by  no  means  to 
be  counted  among  the  necessaries  of  Ulb. 

JoHnaoir. 

CALENDAR,  ALM.VNAC,  EPHEMERIS. 

CALENDAR  comes  from  calenda,  the 
Roman  name  for  the  first  days  of  ev- 
ery  month.  ALMANAC,  that  is,  al 
and  ma$ui^  signifies  properly  the  reckon- 
ing or  thing  reckoned,  from  the  Arabic 
mana  and  Hebrew  manach^  to  reckon. 
EPHEMERIS,  in  Greek  cf c/k/mc,  from 
cm  and  tifiipa^  the  day,  implies  that 
which  happens  by  the  day. 

These  terms  denote  a  date-book,  but 
the  ealendar  is  a  book  which  registers 
events  under  every  month :  the  alnumae 
is  a  book  which  registers  times,  or  the 
divisions  of  the  year:  and  an  ephemeris 
is  a  book  which  registers  the  planetary 
movements  every  day.  An  almanac  may 
be  a  calendar^  and  an  ephemeris  may  be 
both  an  almanac  and  a  calendar;  but 
every  almanac  is  not  a  calendar^  nor  ev- 
ery calendar  an  almofUMc.  The  Garden- 
er's Calendar  is  not  an  almanac^  and  the 
sheet  almanacs  are  seldom  calendars: 
likewise  the  Nautical  Ephemeris  may 
serve  as  an  almanac^  although  not  as  a 
calcTidar. 
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H«  was  sitting  apon  the  gpronnd  upon  a  little 
■trav,  in  the  farthest  corner  of  hia  dungeon, 
vhlch  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed ;  a  little 
eai^miar  of  small  sticks  were  laid  at  the  head, 
notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  nights  and  days 
he  had  passed  there.  Stbsmc. 

When  the  reformers  were  purging  the  eaUn- 
dar  of  legions  of  visionary  saints,  they  took  dne 
care  to  defend  the  niches  of  real  martyrs  from 
pro&nation.  They  preserved  the  holy  festivals 
which  had  been  consecrated  for  many  ages  to  the 
great  Inminaries  of  the  church,  and  at  onoe  paid 
proper  observance  to  the  memory  of  the  good, 
and  fell  in  with  the  proper  hnmor  of  the  vulgar, 
which  loves  to  rejoice  and  mourn  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  cUnumac.  Walpoi^. 

That  two  or  three  suns  or  moons  appear  in  any 
man's  life  or  reign,  it  is  not  worth  the  wonder ; 
bat  that  the  same  shoold  fell  out  at  a  remark- 
able ttme  or  point  of  aome  decisive  action ;  that 
tluMe  two  should  make  but  one  line  in  the  book 
of  fete,  and  stand  together  in  the  great  €phem&- 
ridet  of  God,  beside  the  philosophical  assign- 
ment of  the  cause,  it  may  admit  a  Christian  ap- 
prehension in  the  signality. 

Browne,  Vulgar  Errors. 

TO  CAIX,  CRY,  EXCLAIM. 

CALL,  from  the  Hebrew  X;o/,  the  voice, 
agnifies  simply  raising  the  voice.  CRT, 
in  the  Hebrew  karoK,  and  £XCLAIM,  in 
the  Latin  ex  and  damo^  to  cry  out,  both 
denote  a  raising  the  voice  louder  than  a 
simple  calL  Call  is  used  on  all  ordinary 
CKcasions  in  order  to  draw  a  person  to  a 
spot,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  when  one 
wishes  to  be  heard ;  to  cry  is  to  call  loud- 
ly on  particular  occasions :  a  ccdi  draws 
attention ;  a  cry  awakens  alarm. 

And  oft  the  migh^  necromancer  boasts 
With  these  to  call  from  tombs  the  stalking 
ghosts.  Drtdbn. 

My  attention  was  bo  much  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Borebell's  account,  that  I  scarce  looked  forward 
as  wo  went  along,  till  we  were  alarmed  by  the 
€ri€»  of  my  fiunily.  OouMiirni. 

To  cry  is  for  general  purposes  of  con- 
vemence,  as  the  cry  of  the  hunter,  or  the 
criet  of  persons  to  or  among  numbers ; 
to  exdmm  is  an  expression  of  some  par- 
ticular feeling. 

There,  while  yon  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 
Tbey  ery^  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife ! 

Tomb. 
The  dreadful  day 
So  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay ; 
Fterae  discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  saedaims, 
Fame  oa//s.  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field's  in 

POPB. 


TO  CALX,  INVITE,  BID,  SUMMON. 

CALL,  in   its    abstract   and   original 
Knse,  signifies  simply  to  give  an  expres- 


sion of  the  voice  (v.  To  call,  cry),  BID, 
in  Saxon  beodan  or  hidden,  to  offer,  old 
Gennan  hudeny  low  German  hedan,  Ger- 
man Uet/ieriy  etc.,  and  INVITE,  Latin  vito 
or  t'mrifo,  which  comes  from  in  and  vtom, 
the  way,  both  signify  to  call  into  the  way 
or  measure  of  another.  SUMMON,  in 
French  tommer,  changed  from  ntnwumery 
Latin  sitbnwtieOy  signifies  to  give  special 
notice. 

The  idea  of  signifying  one^s  wish  to 
another  to  do  anything  is  included  in  all 
these  terms.  In  the  act  of  oalHng,  any 
sounds  may  be  used;  we  may  adl  by 
simply  raising  the  voice :  inviting  may  be 
a  direct  or  indirect  act;  we  may  invite 
by  looks  or  signs  as  well  as  by  words,  by 
writing  as  well  as  by  speaking. 

As  soon  as  I  entered,  the  maid  of  the  shop, 
who,  I  suppose,  was  prepared  for  my  coming, 
ran  away  to  call  her  mispress.  Spectatob. 

The  interruption  in  my  last  was  a  deputation 
from  the  bishop  to  invite  us  to  a  great  dinner. 

Bbtdonil 

To  hid  and  suimnwn  require  the  express 
use  of  words ;  the  former  is  always  di- 
rectly addressed  to  the  person,  the  latter 
may  be  conveyed  by  an  indirect  channel. 

She  thank'd  me, 
And  hade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  me, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 
And  that  would  woo  her.  Shasspeabx. 

The  parliament  is  tummoned  by  the  king's 
writ  or  letter.  Blackstonb. 

As  the  action  of  calling  requires  no 

articulate  sounds,  it  may  be  properly 

applied  to  animals;  as  sheep  dill  their 

young. 

The  careAil  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirpbig  family  around.  Thoxsoh. 


objects  when 
signal  or  for 


to  the  season  in 

necessary  atten- 

which  calls  to 

Spectatob. 


So  likewise  to  inanimate 
made  to  sound  by  way  of 
the  purpose  of  calling. 

He  dresses  himself  according 
cloth  or  in  stuff,  and  has  no  one 
tion  to  anything  but  the  bell 
prayers  twice  a  day. 

So  likewise  invite  may  be  said  not  only 
of  unconscious,  but  spiritual  agents. 

Time  flies,  death  urges,  knells  call,  Heav'n  in- 
vites. 
Hell  threatens.  Toumo. 

Calling  is  the  act  of  persons  of  all 
ranks,  superiors,  inferiors,  or  equals ;  it 
may  therefore  be  either  a  command,  a 
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demand,  or  a  simple  request  Parents 
and  children,  masters  and  servants,  call 
to  each  other  as  the  occasion  requires. 

As  loon  u  he  came  within  hearing,  I  called 
oat  to  him  by  name,  and  entreated  hia  help. 

QOLDSXTrB. 

Bidding  is  always  the  act  of  a  superior 
hy  way  of  command  or  entreaty. 

My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd*^ 
Unargued  I  obey.  Milton. 

Inviting  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kind- 
ness between  equals. 

Her  &ther  loved  me,  oft  intiUd  me. 

Shakspkabs. 

To  nwunon  is  an  act  of  authority,  as 
to  sununoH  witnesses. 

Mark  there,  she  says ;  these,  t^^mmoned  from 

afar, 
Begin  their  march  to  meet  thee  at  the  bar. 

COWPBB. 

When  these  words  are  employed  in 
the  sense  of  causing  any  one  to  come  to 
a  place,  call  and  mmnum  are  most  nearly 
allied,  as  are  also  bid  and  inviie.  In  this 
case  to  call  is  an  act  of  discretion  on 
ordinary  occasions,  and  performed  in  an 
ordinary  manner;  as  to  call  a  meeting, 
to  call  together,  to  CiUl  home :  to  tummoH 
is  a  formal  act,  and  more  or  less  imper* 
ative  according  to  the  occasion;  as  to 
nemmon  a  jury. 

In  other  part  the  sceptred  heralds  call 

To  council.  Milton. 

Some  trumpet  «itmincn4  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Angiers.  Sbasspsabb. 

Bidding  and  inviting,  though  acts  of 
kindness,  are  distinguished  as  before  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  person ; 
bid  is  properly  the  act  of  a  superior,  and 
invite  of  an  equal,  or  one  entitled  to  the 
courtesies  of  life. 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  hade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away. 

GOUMMITB. 

Mr.  Arnold,  being  informed  that  the  new  per- 
former was  my  son,  sent  his  coach  and  an  invU 
tati(mtw]i\m.  Golmiotil 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  in  the 
figurative  application  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction in  sense.  Things  personified 
may  be  said  to  caU^  ntnunony  bid^  invits, 

The  morning  shines,  and  the  fireah  field 
CnlU  us.  MiLTOV. 


The  business  of  lifo  smnmont  ns  away  flrom 
useless  grief,  and  call*  us  to  the  exercise  <i  those 
virtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting  the  depriva- 
tion. Johnson. 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.  Milton. 

Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  inrite. 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight 

Lkwul 

Things  personified  may  also  be  said  to 
be  called^  invitedy  biddeny  or  summoned. 

In  a  deep  vale,  or  neauome  minM  wall. 

He  would  the  ghoats  orslaoghter'd soldiers cali. 

DaVDEM. 

0  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 

Sbakbpkabb. 

Rise,  lovely  pair;  a  sweeter  bower  invites 
Your  eager  steps.  Sir  W.  Jorbs. 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  tummon^ 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  w  th  his  drowsy  huma. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawnl  ig  peal,  there  aliall  be 

done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shakspbase. 

CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 

CALM,  V.  To  appease.  COMPOSED, 
from  the  verb  conipoKy  marks  the  state 
of  being  composed;  and  COLLECTED, 
from  cMlecty  the  state  of  being  coHectetL 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  a 
state;  but  calm  respects  the  state  of 
the  feelings,  composed  the  state  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  coHeeied  the 
state  of  the  thoughts  more  particularly. 
Calmness  is  peculiarly  requisite  in  sea- 
sons of  distress,  and  amidst  scenes  of 
horror :  compositrCy  in  moments  of  trial, 
disorder,  and  tumult :  eoUectedness,  in  mo- 
ments of  danger.  Calmness  is  the  com- 
panion of  fortitude ;  no  one  whose  spirits 
are  easily  disturbed  can  have  strenfjfth  to 
bear  misfortune :  cofnposure  is  an  attend- 
ant upon  clearness  of  understanding ;  no 
one  can  express  himself  with  perspicuity 
whose  thoughts  are  any  way  deranged : 
coUeetedness  is  requisite  for  a  determined 
promptitude  of  action;  no  one  can  be 
expected  to  act  promptly  who  cannot 
think  fixedly.  It  would  argue  a  want  of 
all  feeling  to  be  cahn  on  some  occasions, 
when  the  best  affections  of  our  nature 
are  put  to  a  severe  trial.  Ccmposedness 
of  mind  associated  with  the  detection  of 
guilt  evinces  a  hardened  conscience  and 
an  insensibility  to  shame.  CoUeetedness 
of  mind  has  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  preservation  of  some  persons' 
lives  in  moments  of  the  most  imminent 
peril. 
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Tte  fodliko  magnanHntty  to  keep, 

Wlien  moBt  pcoTok*d,  our  reaaoa  calm  and  clear. 

TaOMMH. 

A  mopiiig  lover  would  ffroir  a  pleasant  fellow 
Iff  the  time  he  had  rid  thriee  aboat  the  island 
(AmhTia);  and  a  han-hralned  rake,  after  a 
short  stay  in  the  country,  go  home  again  a  com' 
poMd,  graTe,  worthy  gentleman.  Stkeix. 

Coileeted  in  his  strength,  and  like  a  rock 
Fcris'd  OB  his  base,  MexentiiLS  stood  the  shock. 

DiTDnr. 

CALM,  PLACID,  SERENE. 

CALM,  9.  To  a^ppeaae.  PLACID,  in 
LfttiB  fiadduM^  twai  plaeeo,  to  please,  sig- 
nificfl  the  state  of  being  pleased,  or  free 
from  uneaMness.  SERENE,  Latin  40^ 
f«mi«,  comeB  most  probably  from  the 
Greek  c^»«v9,  peace,  signifying  a  state  of 


Calm  and  aerws  are  applied  to  the  ele- 
ments; placid  only  to  the  mind.  Calm- 
sum  respects  only  the  state  of  the  winds^ 
tarmUjf  that  of  the  air  and  heavens ;  the 
weather  is  calm  when  it  is  free  from  agi- 
tation: it  is  tertne  when  free  from  noise 
and  Tapor.  Calm  respects  the  total  ab- 
sence of  ail  perturbation ;  placid  the  ease 
and  contentment  of  the  mind;  serene 
deamesa  and  composure  of  the  mind. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a  particular 
agitation  of  the  wind  is  succeeded  by  a 
cabn^  so  in  the  mind  of  man,  when  an 
nnusoal  efferFescence  has  been  produced, 
it  commonly  subsides  into  a  calm  ;  pla- 
cidibf  and  aeremiy  have  more  that  is  even 
and  regular  in  them ;  they  are  positively 
what  tiiej  are.  Calm  is  a  temporary 
state  of  the  feelings ;  placid  and  eerene 
are  habits  of  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a 
calm  state;  but  a  placid  and  serene  tem- 
per. Placidity  is  more  of  a  natural  gift ; 
eeremty  is  acquired:  people  with  not 
very  ardent  desires  or  warmth  of  feeling 
will  evince  pladdUy;  they  are  pleased 
with  all  that  passes  inwardly  or  outward- 
ly: nothing  contributes  so  much  to  ee- 
rmiiy  ot  mind  as  a  pervading  sense  of 
God*8  good  providence,  which  checks  all 
impatience,  softens  down  every  asperity 
of  humor,  and  gives  a  steady  current  to 
the  feelings. 

Preach  patienee  to  the  sea,  when  jarring  winds 
Throw  vp  the  swelling  billows  to  the  sky  I 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury, 
My  sool  will  be  as  calm.  SKrrH. 

Plaeid  and  soothing  is  the  remembrance  of  a 
fifc  paaMd  with  qiilBt,mnocence,  and  eloKance. 

8* 


Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper 
of  his  climate  or  oonstltation,  and  iSreqnently  to 
indulge  in  himself  those  considerations  which 
may  give  him  a  serenity  td  mind.        AoDuoir. 

CAX,  MAY. 

CAN,  in  the  Northern  languages  klm. 
ncHy  etc.,  is  derived,  most  probably,  from 
kennen^  to  know,  from  the  natural  inti- 
macy which  subsists  between  knowledge 
and  power.  HAT  is  in  Oerman  mogen^ 
to  may  or  wish,  Greek  pmut^  to  desire, 
from  the  connection  between  wishing  and 
complying  with  a  wish.  Cam  denotes  pos- 
sibility, may  liberty  and  probability :  he 
who  has  sound  limba  can  walk ;  but  he 
may  not  walk  in  places  which  are  pro- 
hibited. 

For  who  ean  match  Achilles?  he  who  eam 
Must  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  than  man. 

Pope. 

Thott  eanet  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore, 
But  tliOQ,  alas  J  mayet  live  to  suffer  more. 

Pope. 

CANDID,  OPEN,  SINCERE. 

CANDID,  in  French  eandidc^  Latin  om- 
didus^  from  candeo^  to  shine,  signifies  to 
be  pure  as  truth  itself.  OPEN  is  in  Sax- 
on open^  French  auverty  German  offen, 
from  the  preposition  up,  German  auf, 
Dateh  op,  etc.,  because  erectness  is  a 
characteristic  of  truth  and  openness. 
SINCERE,  French  sincere,  Latin  sinccrus, 
probably  from  the  Greek  avv  and  myp, 
the  heart,  that  is,  with  the  heart,  signify- 
ing dictated  by  or  going  with  the  heart. 

Candor  arises  from  a  conscious  purity 
of  intention :  openness  from  a  warmth  of 
feeling  and  love  of  communication :  «tn- 
cerity  from  a  love  of  truth. 

Candor  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  even 
that  which  may  make  against  ourselves ; 
it  is  disinterested :  openness  impels  us  to 
utter  whatever  passes  in  the  mind ;  it  is 
unguarded:  sincerity  prevents  us  from 
speaking  what  we  do  not  think;  it  is 
positive.  A  candid  man  will  have  no  re- 
serve when  openness  is  necessary;  an 
open  man  cannot  maintain  a  reserve  at 
any  time ;  a  sincere  man  will  maintain  a 
reserve  only  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
truth.  Candor  wins  much  upon  those 
who  come  in  connection  with  it ;  it  re- 
moves misunderstandings  and  obviates 
differences ;  the  want  of  it  occasions  sus- 
picion and  discontent     Openness  gains 
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as  many  enemies  as  friends ;  it  requires 
to  be  well  regulated  not  to  be  offensive ; 
there  is  no  mind  so  pure  and  disciplined 
that  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
it  gives  birth  to  may  or  ought  to  be  made 
public.  Sincenty  is  an  indispensable  vir- 
tue ;  the  want  of  it  is  always  mischievous, 
frequently  fatal. 

Self-oonviction  is  the  p«th  to  virtue. 

An  honorable  candor  thna  adoras 

IngenuooB  minda.  C.  Jobkbon. 

The  fondest  and  firmest  ftiendships  are  dissolved 
by  snch'  opennsM  and  Hneeriiy  as  interrupt  our 
snjoyment  of  our  own  approbation.       Jobmsow. 

Truth  and  sine&ritff  have  all  the  advantages 
of  appearance,  and  many  more.  TiLLOraoN. 

CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

CAPACITY  (v.  Abilify)  is  the  abstract 
of  a^Ncc,  receiving  or  apt  to  hold ;  it  is 
therefore  applied  to  the  contents  of  hol- 
low bodies.  CAPACIOUSNESS  (v.  Am- 
pie)  is  the  abstract  of  capacious^  and  is 
therefore  applied  to  the  plane  surface 
comprehended  within  a  given  space. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  capacity  of  a  ves- 
^1,  and  the  capaciowtiest  of  a  room. 

Capacity  is  an  indefinite  term  designa- 
ting the  property  of  being  fit  to  hold  or 
receive,  as  applied  to  bodies  generally; 
but  capaciousness  denotes  a  fulness  of  this 
property  as  belonging  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject in  a  great  degree.  Measuring  the 
rapacity  of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science 
of  mensuration:  the  capaciousness  of  a 
room  is  to  be  observed  by  the  eye.  They 
are  marked  by  the  same  distinction  in 
their  moral  application:  men  are  bom 
with  various  capacities  ;  some' are  remark- 
able for  the  capaciousness  of  their  minds. 

A  concave  measure,  of  known  and  denominate 
"apaoity^  serves  to  measure  the  eapaetousntss 
»r  any  other  vessel.  HoLDsa. 

CAFHOUS,  CROSS,  PEEVISH,  PETU- 
LANT, FRETFUL. 

CAPTIOUS,  in  Latin  captio9US,  from  ea- 
pioy  signifies  taking  or  treating  in  an  of- 
fensive manner.  CROSS,  after  the  noun 
cross^  marks  the  temper  which  resembles 
i  cross,  P££VISU,  probably  changed 
from  bedsh^  signifies  easily  provoked,  and 
ready  to  sting  like  a  bee.  PRETFUL, 
from  the  word  fref^  signifies  full  oi  fret- 
ting; frei^  which  is  in  Saxon  freotan^  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  frieatm^  parti- 


ciple otfrieOy  to  wear  away  with  rubbing. 
PETULANT,  in  Latin  petulans,  from  peto, 
to  seek,  signifies  seeking  or  catching  up. 
All  these  terms  indicate  an  unamiable 
working  and  expression  of  temper.  Cap- 
tious  marks  a  readiness  to  be  offended : 
cross  indicates  a  readiness  to  offend  or 
come  across  the  wishes  of  others :  peevish 
expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crossmess: 
fretful  a  complaining  impatience :  petu^. 
tant  a  quick  or  sudden  impatience.  Cap- 
tiousness  is  the  consequence  of  misplaced 
pride ;  crossness  of  ill-humor ;  peevi^ness 
and  fretfulness  of  a  painful  irritability ; 
petutanee  is  either  the  result  of  a  natu- 
rally hasty  temper  or  of  a  sudden  irrita- 
bility :  adults  are  most  prone  to  be  eep- 
tious;  they  have  frequently  a  self-impor- 
tance which  is  in  perpetual  danger  of 
being  offended :  an  undisciplined  temper, 
whether  in  young  or  old,  will  manifest 
itself  on  certain  occasions  by  cross  looks 
and  words  toward  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  connection :  spoiled  children  are 
most  apt  to  be  peevish  ;  they  are  seldom 
thwarted  in  any  of  their  unreasonable  de- 
sires without  venting  their  ill-humor  by 
an  irritating  and  offending  action :  sickly 
children  are  mostly  liable  to  fretfulness  / 
their  unpleasant  feelings  vent  themselves 
in  a  mixture  of  crying,  complaints,  and 
crossnas:  the  young  and  ignorant  are 
most  apt  to  be  petulant  when  contra- 
dicted. 

Captiousness  and  Jealousy  are  easily  offend- 
ed ;  and  to  him  who  studiously  looks  for  an  af- 
fh>nt,  every  mode  of  behavior  will  supply  it. 

JOHKSOK. 

I  was  so  good-humor'd,  so  cheerful,  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day ; 
But  now  I  so  cro»«  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 

BTmow. 

Peetish  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  man- 
kind, are  apt  to  persecute  those  who  withdraw 
themselves  altogether  firom  the  haunts  of  men. 

Blair. 

On  earth  what  is,  seems  formed  indeed  fi»r  ns ; 
Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  fh)ward  child, 
I^etful  unless  diverted  and  beguiled.    Cowrsa. 

CAPTURE,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

CAPTURE,  in  French  capture,  Latin 
captura,  from  ecq^us,  participle  of  eopto, 
to  take,  signifies  either  the  act  of  taking 
or  the  thing  taken,  but  mostly  the  for- 
mer. SEIZURE,  from  seize,  in  French 
saisir,  signifies  only  the  act  of  seizing 
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PRIZE,  in  French  priat,  from  pm,  parti- 
ciple of  prendre,  to  take,  signifies  only  the 
tiung  taken. 

Capture  and  mizure  diifer  in  the  mode : 
a  fldpAirtf  is  made  by  force  of  arms ;  a 
teizure  by  direct  and  personal  force.  The 
agihtre  of  a  town  or  an  island  requires 
an  army ;  the  aeintre  of  property  is  ef- 
fected by  the  exertions  of  an  individual. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  In  his  Essay  on  the 
original  Geniua  and  Writings  of  Homer,  inclines 
to  think  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  finished  atwat 
half  a  century  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

Cumberland. 

Every  ship  was  subject  to  nUure  for  want  of 
stamped  clearances.  Bumas. 

A  weigure  always  requires  some  force, 
but  a  ecqilure  may  be  effected  without 
force  on  unresisting  objects.  Merchant 
Tessela  are  captured;  contraband  goods 
are  eetMed,  or  there  may  be  an  unlawful 
teigure  of  another*s  property. 

TUa  was  very  liappy  for  him,  for  in  a  very  few 
yean,  being  eoncerned  in  several  captures^  he 
IvtNight  home  with  him  an  estate  of  about  twelve 
ihoQcuid  pounds.  Gcasdiam. 

Many  of  the  dangers  imputed  of  old  to  exorbi- 
tant wealth  are  now  at  an  end.  The  rich  are 
neither  waylaid  by  robbers  nor  watched  by  in- 
formers: there  Is  nothing  to  be  dreaded  from 
proaciiptiona  or  8eigures.  Johnson. 

Capture  and  seizure  relate  to  the  act  of 
taking  as  well  as  the  thing  taken :  prize 
relates  only  to  the  thing  taken,  and  its 
Talue  to  the  captor.  There  are  many  capt- 
«ra  made  at  sea  which  never  become 
prizm;  the  term  prize  is  therefore  ap- 
plied to  whatever  valuable  comes  into  our 
poMcasion  by  our  own  efforts. 

Onr  Inheritaaoes  are  become  a  prUie  for  dlspu« 
tatlon.  Buaac. 

CARE,  SOLICITUDE,  ANXIETY. 

CARE,  in  Latin  eura^  comes  probably 
from  the  Oreek  cvjooc,  power,  because 
whoever  has  power  has  a  weight  of  care. 
SOLICITUDE,  from  aolieUoue,  in  Latin 
mlidhts,  signifies  the  property  of  solicit- 
ing or  pressing.  ANXIETY,  from  anx^ 
iouMy  in  Latin  anxhu  and  anffo^  in  Greek 
ajx^j  Hebrew  hanak,  to  suffocate  or  tor- 
ment, signifies  a  state  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing. 

These  terms  express  the  application  of 
the  mind  to  any  object  Care  is  the  most 
indefinite  of  the  three ;  it  may  be  accom- 
panied with  pain  or  not,  according  to  the 


nature  of  the  object  or  the  intensity  of 
the  application :  eolicUude  and  anxieiy  are 
accompanied  with  a  positive  degree  of 
pain,  the  latter  still  more  than  the  for- 
mer. When  eare  is  employed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  any  office,  it  may  be  without 
any  feeling,  but  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  active  exertions, 'as  the  care  which 
a  subordinate  takes  of  a  child.  Solici- 
tude  and  anxiety  lie  altogether  in  the 
mind,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  ac 
tiou:  solicitude  has  desire,  mixe^  with 
fear;  emxiety  has  distress  for  the  pres- 
ent, mixed  with  fear  for  the  future. 

I  think  myself  indebted  to  you  beyond  all  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  your  care  of  my  dear 
mother.  Jomioir. 

Can  your  aolicUuds  alter  the  course  or  un- 
ravel the  intricacy  of  human  eventa  ?        Blaib. 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 
f^nts  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade, 
Where,  all  his  long  anseietUe  forgot. 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequester'd  spot 
He  may  possess  the  Joys  he  thinks  he  sees. 

COWPBS. 

Care  is  inseparable  from  the  business 
of  life ;  there  is  nothing  which  is  done 
but  what  requires  care  for  it  to  be  well 
done :  eolicitude  and  anxiety  are  produced 
by  the  events  and  circumstances  of  life, 
with  this  difference,  that,  as  solicitude 
has  so  much  of  desire  in  it,  it  is  more 
under  our  control  or  may  be  more  easily 
restrained  than  anxiety^  which  is  forced 
upon  us. 

It  was  long  since  observed  by  Horace  that  no 
ship  could  leave  care  behind.  Johnson. 

He  kept  them  many  months  by  him,  and  a  few 
years  before  he  died  he  showed  me  one  of  them, 
with  a  great  solieUude  to  render  them  as  per- 
fect as  might  be.  Johnson. 

It  is  possible  the  anwiety  from  this  last  cir- 
cumstance alone  might  have  brought  on  a  re- 
lapse, had  I  not  been  supplied  by  a  traveller,  who 
stopped  to  take  a  cursory  refreshment. 

GOLDOOTH. 

Care  by  its  intensity  and  duration,  and 
anxiety  by  its  violence,  may  produce  in- 
jurious effects;  as  worn  out  with  care^ 
overwhelmed  with  anxiety. 

But  his  taca 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  eare 
Sat  on  his  fiMled  clieek.  Mix.ton. 

The  story  of  a  man  who  grew  gray  in  the  space 
of  one  night's  anaoiety  is  very  fkmous. 

Spictator. 

Solicitude  is  awakened  only  by  ordi- 
nary events,  and  never  rises  to  excess : 
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there  may  be  a  9oUeUude  to  please,  or  a 
tender  solicitude  for  the  health  of  a  per- 
son. 

I  am  very  sincerely  §olieitotiA  for  the  preser- 
TOtiOQ  or  curing  of  Mr.  Langton's  sight. 

JOBHSOH. 

CARE,  CONCERN,  REGARD. 

CARE  {v.  Care,  aolicUude).  CONCERN 
(«.  Afair)  and  REGARD,  from  re  and 
fford  or  wardj  and  the  German  fodhrerij  to 
see,  signifying  to  look  back  upon  or  look 
at  attentively,  are  nearly  allied  to  each 
other  in  denoting  the  application  of  the 
mind  to  any  object 

Ca^'Cy  as  in  the  former  article,  is  either 
coupled  with  active  exertions  or  is  em- 
ployed in  the  right  doing  of  things ;  we 
take  care  to  do  a  thing,  or  we  bestow 
care  upon  a  thing:  concern  and  regard 
both  lie  in  the  mind,  but  in  the  former 
case  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  thoughts, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  thoughts  only, 
have  a  part.  Concern  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  that  which  awakens  a  painful 
interest  in  the  mind,  as  to  express  or 
show  a  concern  for  another's  troubles  or 
distress ;  regard  is  applied  to  that  which 
one  values  sufficiently  to  bestow  one's 
thoughts  upon  it 

If  a  man  can  be  sapposed  to  make  no  provision 
for  death  in  war,  what  can  be  that  state  that 
woald  have  awakened  him  to  the  care  ot  futu- 
rity ?  Johnson. 

I  strove  a  thousand  ways  to  lessen  her  care^ 
and  even  fatfgoi  my  own  pain  in  a  concern  for 
hers.  GouwMiTH. 

Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds ; 
Only  the  base  believe  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Bbllbb. 

Care  and  concern  are  also  used  to  de- 
note the  object  of  caring  or  concerning, 
but  regard  is  only  employed  for  the  ac- 
tion of  regarding.  The  care  is  that  which 
requires  care  to  be  bestowed  upon  it;  oon- 
cem  is  that  in  which  one  is  concerned,  or 
has  a  share  or  interest 

England  and  Ireland  may  flourish  together. 
The  world  is  large  enough  for  us  both.  Let  it 
be  our  oare  not  to  make  ourselves  too  little  for  it. 

BuaKB. 

Our  coantry's  welfare  is  our  first  concern. 

Havasd. 

CARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 

QkSJS.(v,Care,tol%cUude).  CHARGE, 
in  French  charge,  a  burden,  in  Anuoric 


and  Bretan  earg,  is  probably  connected 
with  cargo  and  carry.  It  is  figuratively 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  burden.  MAN- 
AGEMENT, in  French  minagemewt,  from 
mhtager  and  mener,  to  lead,  and  the  Lat- 
in mantu,  a  hand,  signifies  direction. 

Care  will  include  both  charge  and  masy- 
agement;  but,  in  the  strict  sense,  it  com- 
prehends personal  labor :  charge  involves 
responsibility :  managemeni  includes  r^- 
ulation  and  order.  A  gardener  has  the 
care  of  a  garden ;  a  nurse  has  the  charge 
of  children ;  a  steward  has  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm :  we  must  always  act  in 
order  to  take  care;  we  must  look  in  order 
to  take  charge;  we  must  always  think  in 
order  to  manage.  Care  is  employed  gen- 
erally in  all  matters,  high  and  low,  which 
require  mental  application  or  active  ex- 
ertion ;  charge  in  matters  of  trust  and 
confidence;  management  in  matters  of 
business  and  experience :  the  servant  has 
the  care  of  the  cattle ;  an  instructor  has 
the  ^rge  of  youth ;  a  clerk  has  the  man- 
agement  of  a  business. 

Card's  a  fiither's  right— a  pleasing  right, 
In  which  he  labors  with  a  home-fielt  Joy. 

Shielbt. 

I  can  never  believe  that  the  repugnance  with 
which  Tiberias  took  the  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  him  was  wholly  feigned. 

Cl71fBESI.Ain>. 

The  woman,  to  whom  her  husband  left  the 
whole  management  of  her  lodgings,  and  who 
persisted  in  her  purpose,  soon  fband  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  it  into  execution.    HAWKBswosm. 

CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT. 

CAREFUL,  or  full  of  care,  that  is,  hav- 
ing  care,  is  the  general  term.  CAUTIOUS, 
that  is,  having  caution,  and  PROVIDENT, 
that  is,  literally  foreseeing,  are  modes  of 
the  careful.  To  be  cautions  is  to  be  care- 
ful in  guarding  against  danger;  to  be 
provident  is  to  be  careful  in  preventing 
straits  and  difficulties.  One  is  careful  ei- 
ther in  doing  or  in  omitting  to  do :  one 
is  cautious  in  abstaining  from  doing,  as 
to  be  careful  in  writing,  or  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  things ;  to  be  cautious  not  to  of- 
fend, not  to  say  anything. 

The  Churchman,  when  he  rehearses  It,  may 
very  justly  say,  This  formulary  of  Athanaslos  so 
exactly  expresses  what  I  think  of  the  Trinity, 
that  I  willingly  adopt  it  as  to  me  a  proper  decla- 
ration of  my  Christian  faith ;  that  faith  by  which 
I  hope  to  live,  if  I  be  but  careful  to  keep  it  whole 
and  undeflled.  Nai 
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IluMe  in  «athorit7  sboald  be  rerj  eautioif 
bow  they  gire  io  to  soch  schemes  as,  under  the 
plausible  pretense  of  pruning  our  vine,  and  re- 
forming things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent 
•nd  alterable,  would  by  degrees  overturn  our 
whole  cstablidtament  Bambolph. 

When  the  terms  careful  and  cautious 
are  applied  to  what  is  to  be  aroided,  the 
former  is  used  in  ordinary  cases,  where 
the  difficulty  of  avoiding  the  evil  is  not 
great;  the  hitter  on  extraordinary  ooca- 
sioDs,  where  the  danger  of  falUng  into 
the  evil  is  great. 

We  mnat  be  careful^  since  we  are  called  by 
the  name  of  Christ,  that  we  do  not  profane  that 
holy  name.  Goubbb. 


So  eavUo^M  do  the  compilers  of  oar  Liturgy 
appear  to  have  been  of  adopting  anything  on 
&be  grounds,  that  it  (the  Athanasian  Creed)  is 
oo)y  admitted  as  wliat  is  "  commonly  called  the 
Creed  of  St.  AtbanasiDS."  Nabb. 

The  term  careful  is  applied  for  the 
most  part  to  present  matters,  but  prcvi" 
dad  only  to  that  which  is  future.  One 
is  careful  of  his  money,  or  his  books,  but 
fTotndeiU  toward  a  time  of  need. 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may  pass  from 
age  to  age  throughout  tlie  whole  course  of  time, 
how  careful  should  an  author  be  of  not  commit- 
ting anything  to  print  that  may  cormpt  poetority 
sad  ptiaon  the  ndnds  of  men  with  vice  and  error  I 

Addisoh. 

That  sense  (common  sense),  like  a  wise  archi- 
tect, hath  bnUt  up  the  fhbric  of  states,  but,  like  a 
provident  proprietor,  to  preserve  the  structure 
from  profimatlon  and  ruin,  liath  solemnly  and  for- 
ever consecrated  the  commonwealth  and  all  that 
oOctste  in  it.  Bcbbs. 

These  words  are  all  employed  to  de- 
note a  habit  of  the  mind  or  a  character- 
is^c  of  the  person  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion, eicept  that  eatUion,  being  properly 
a  virtue  of  the  occasion,  becomes  exces- 
sive if  it  be  always  employed,  whether  it 
be  necessary  or  not 

There's  not  that  work 
Of  careful  nature,  or  of  cunning  art. 
How  strong,  how  beauteous,  or  how  rich  it  be. 
Bat  lUls  in  time  to  ruin.  Suakspbabx. 

The  strong  report  of  Arthur's  death  has  worse 
Effect  on  them  than  on  the  common  sort : 
The  vulgar  only  shake  their  cautioue  heads, 
Or  whisper  in  the  ear,  wisely  suspicious. 

Cibbeb. 

Bint  above  men  If  he  peroeives  and  feels 
The  blessings  he  L«i  heir  to :  He !  to  whom 
^ie  provident  forefathers  have  bequeathed 
ia  this  firir  district  of  their  native  isle 
A  free  inheritance.  Cdxbbbland. 


TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of 
endearment.  CARESS,  like  cherish^  and 
the  French  chhir  and  ckcTj  comes  from 
the  Latin  canUj  dear,  signifying  the  ex- 
pression of  a  tender  sentiment.  FON- 
DLE, from  f(»idj  is  a  frequentative  verb, 
signifying  to  become  fond  of,  or  express 
one's  fondness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions;  we 
fondle  by  actions  only :  caresses  are  not 
always  unsuitable ;  but  fondling^  which 
is  the  extreme  of  caressing^  is  not  less  un- 
fit for  the  one  who  receives  than  for  the 
one  who  gives :  animals  caress  each  other, 
as  the  natural  mode  of  indicating  their 
affection ;  fondling^  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  perverted  feeling,  is  peculiar  to 
human  beings,  who  alone  abuse  the  fac- 
ulties with  which  they  are  endowed. 

He,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Orateftil  digressions  and  some  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  eareeses.  Miltov. 

He  stroked  her  cheek  to  still  her  fbar, 
And  talk'd  of  sins  en  cavalier; 
Each  time  enjoin'd  tier  penance  mild, 
Andfimdled  on  lier  like  a  child.  Gat. 

CARNAGE,  SLAUGHTER,  MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

CARNAGE,  from  the  Latin  caro^  car- 
niSj  flesh,  implies  properly  a  collection  of 
dead  flesh ;  that  is,  the  reducing  to  the 
stote  of  dead  flesh.  SLAUGHTER,  from 
tlag^  is  the  act  of  taking  away  life.  MAS- 
SACRE, in  French  rnassaere,  comes  from 
the  Latin  mactare^  to  kill  for  sacrifioe. 
BUTCHERY,  from  to  huicher,  signifies 
the  act  of  butchering :  in  French  boucheriSj 
from  bouche,  the  mouth,  it  signifies  the 
killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  made ;  it  may  be  said  either  of  men 
or  animals,  but  more  commonly  of  the 
former :  slaughier  respects  the  act  of  tak- 
ing away  life,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  agent :  massacre  and  buU^ury  respect 
the  circumstances  of  the  objects  who  are 
the  sufferers  of  the  action;  the  latter 
three  are  said  of  human  beings  only. 
Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any  im- 
petuous attack  from  a  powerful  enemy; 
soldiers  who  get  into  a  besieged  town,  or 
a  wolf  that  breaks  into  a  sheepfold,  com- 
monly make  a  dreadful  carnage:  iJaugh- 
ter  is  the  consequence  of  warfare ;  in  bat- 
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ties  the  dcntghttr  wiU  be  very  oonBidera- 
ble  where  both  parties  defend  themselres 
pertinaciously :  a  masitacre  is  the  conse- 
quence of  secret  and  personal  resentment 
between  bodies  of  people ;  it  is  always  a 
stain  upon  the  nation  by  whom  it  ia  prac- 
tised, as  it  cannot  be  effected  without  a 
violent  breach  of  confidence,  and  a  direct 
act  of  treachery ;  of  this  description  was 
the  mauaere  of  the  Danes  by  the  original 
Britons :  hutehery  is  the  general  accom- 
paniment of  a  mauacre;  defenceless  wom- 
en and  children  are  commonly  butchered 
by  the  savage  furies  who  are  most  active 
in  this  work  of  blood. 

The  eamage  Jiino  ftrom  the  sklefl  snrvey'd. 
And,  tonch'd  with  grief,  bespoke  the  blue-ey'd 
maid.  PopB. 

Yet,  yet  a  little,  and  destructive  slaughUr 
Shall  rage  around,  and  mar  this  beauteous  pros- 
pect. Rows. 

Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein 
When  murders,  rapes,  and  nuiMiu^'ee  prevaiVd. 

Rows. 
Let  us  be  sacriflcers,  but  not  butchera. 

Shakspsabb. 

CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

CARRIAGE,  from  the  verb  to  earty 
(v.  To  bear^  carry\  signifies  the  act  of  car- 
rying in  general,  but  here  that  of  carry- 
ififf  the  body.  OAIT,  from  po,  signifies 
the  manner  of  going.  WALK  signifies 
the  manner  of  walking. 

Carriage  is  here  the  most  general 
term ;  it  respects  the  manner  of  carrying 
the  body,  whether  in  a  state  of  motion  or 
rest:  gait  is  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
limbs  and  body  whenever  we  move :  walk 
is  the  manner  of  carrying  the  body  when 
we  move  forward  to  walk.  A  person^s 
carriage  is  somewhat  natural  to  him  ;  it 
is  often  an  indication  of  character,  but 
admits  of  great  change  by  education ;  we 
may  always  distinguish  a  man  as  high  or 
low,  either  in  mind  or  station,  by  his  car- 
riage :  gait  is  artificial ;  we  may  contract  a 
certain  gait  by  habit ;  the  gaU  is  therefore 
often  taken  for  a  bad  habit  of  going,  as 
when  a  person  has  a  limping  gait,  or  an 
unsteady  gait:  walk  is  less  definite  than 
either,  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
movements  of  men ;  there  is  a  good,  a 
bad,  or  an  indifferent  loo/iEr/  but  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  these 
kinds  of  too/it  we  have ;  it  is  the  great  art 
of  the  dancing-master  to  give  a  g<x)d  walk. 


Upon  ber  netrer  approach  to  Hercules  aba 
stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  composed  e<uriage.      Addisom. 

Lifeless  her  gait^tknd  slow,  with  seeming  pain 
She  dnigg*d  her  loit'ring  limbs  along  the  plain. 

Shbnbtone. 

In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  lore  ia 
known.  Dbtdeh. 

CASE,  CAUSE. 

CASE,  in  Latin  eaeuMy  from  cado,  to  fall, 
chance,  happen,  signifies  the  thing  falling 
out  CAUSE,  in  French  emiM,  Latin  caw- 
M,  is  probably  changed  from  case,  and  the 
Latin  catua. 

The  case  is  matter  of  fact ;  the  etntte  is 
matter  of  question :  a  cote  involves  cir- 
cumstances and  consequences;  a  cau9e 
involves  reasons  and  arguments :  a  caae 
is  something  to  be  learned;  a  caiue  is 
something  to  be  decided.  A  case  needs 
only  to  be  stated ;  a  cauee  must  be  de- 
fended :  a  cauie  may  include  oatetj  but 
not  vice  verm :  in  all  cauaet  that  are  to 
be  tried,  there  are  many  legal  ca»et  that 
must  be  cited :  whoever  is  interested  in 
the  caune  of  humanity  will  not  be  heed- 
less of  those  caeea  of  distress  which  are 
perpetually  presenting  themselves. 

There  is  a  double  praise  due  to  virtue  when  it 
is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  vice :  in  many  such 
ca«ee  the  soul  and  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fel- 
lows. Addisom. 

I  was  myself  an  advocate  so  long,  that  I  never 
mind  what  advocates  say,  but  what  they  prove, 
and  I  can  only  examine  proofii  in  etrusM  brought 
before  me.  Sib  W.  Jombs. 

TO  CAST,  THROW,  HURL. 

CAST,  in  Danish  kagU^  Armoric  rapz, 
to  throw,  Welsh  kothi,  to  throw.  THROW, 
in  Saxon  thrawan,  is  most  probably  a  va- 
riation of  thnutj  in  Latin  trudo,  Chaldee 
ierady  to  thrust  repeatedly.  HURL,  like 
the  word  whirls  comes  from  the  Saxon 
hirfivcn^  hiveorfian^  German,  etc,  wirbel^ 
Teutonic  wirvd^  Danish  hvirvdy  hnrvler^ 
Latin  verio^  ffiT^y  which  are  all  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  orgal^  round,  signifying 
to  turn  round. 

These  terms  all  express  the  idea  of 
sending  one  object  from  another.  To 
cati  is  often  a  negative  act,  to  throw  i.<* 
always  positive.  We  cast  off  clothes  by 
simply  ceasing  to  wear  them,  but  we 
throw  o^  clothes  by  removing  them  from 
the  person  with  an  actual  effort.     Hence 
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the  word  eaai  is  most  aptly  applied  when 
the  manner  of  the  action  is  left  unde- 
fined, and  the  word  throw  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  expressly  defined ;  as  to  cast 
anchor,  which  may  either  be  done  by 
simply  letting  it  down,  or  by  sending  it 
lorUi  from  one  with  force :  so  to  coat  seed 
into  the  ground  may  be  simply  to  let  it 
fall  in,  or  to  eaat  anything  into  a  box ; 
bat  to  thr<no  anything  into  the  sea,  or  to 
thrwe  seed  into  the  ground,  implies  a  spe- 
cific act  done  in  a  specific  manner. 

Tliej  ea«tf  the  Iot«  into  the  nm,  and,  having 
made  anptiiUeation  to  the  goda  to  direct  them, 
tfa^  drew  them  oat.  Potteb. 

While  thro*  the  neighh'ring  ilelds  the  sower  stalks 
With  roeasnr'd  step,  and  liberal  thrmtm  the  grain 
Into  the  ISiUhfal  bosom  of  the  ground.  TBOicaoif . 

For  the  same  reason  ctuUng  is  applied 
to  what  is  done  by  a  process  of  nature, 
as  animals  ea»t  their  young,  or  eatt  their 
coats,  or  to  what  is  acted  on  by  uncon- 
scious agents ;  as  a  ship  or  a  person  is 
east  on  a  shore. 

For,  ere  the  beech  and  elm  have  en^  their  leaf 
Decidiioas,  when  now  November  dark 
OhedLB  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Ezpoa'd  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 

COWFBR. 

TTiroming  is  not  merely  an  act  of  di- 
rect purpose,  but  frequently  of  a  violent 
or  offensive  purpose ;  as  to  throw  stones 
or  dust  at  a  person,  to  tJirow  down  the 
gauntlet 

O  war,  thon  son  of  hell  I 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  froten  bosoms  of  oar  part 
Hot  eoala  of  vengeance  I  SHjuunAaa. 

So  to  c<ut  a  glance  may  be  simply  to 
direct  the  eye  to  an  object,  but  to  throw 
an  angry  look  is  the  result  of  anger. 

As  br  as  T  coald  cant  my  eyes 

Upon  the  aea,  scmiething  methonght  did  rise 

Like  bluish  mista.  Dbtbbn. 

How  Ar  the  little  candle  tkraw  his  beams, 
So  sbinea  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Shakbpbabb. 

The  word  onf,  from  the  generality  of 
its  meaning,  is  properly  employed  in  the 
higher  style  of  writing,  and  in  reference 
to  higher  subjects :  when  throw  is  used 
in  respect  to  any  but  familiar  subjects,  it 
is  taken  figuratively ;  as  to  throw  a  veil 
over  a  matter,  to  throw  light  upon  a  sub- 
ject. 


Happy  the  mortal  who  has  traced  eflteta 

To  their  first  cause,  cast  ftear  beneath  bis  itet. 

And  death,  and  roaring  heirs  voracioa<i  fires. 

CoWrEB,  AFTBB  VlBOIL. 

Of  towering  talents  and  terrestrial  aims 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  fh>m  her  high  sphere. 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal. 

Youvo. 

When  applied  to  similar  objects,  they 
preserve  the  same  distinction ;  throwing 
requires  a  greater  effort  or  more  violence 
than  ctutinffy  as  to  coat  away  prejudices, 
to  throw  off  habits,  etc. 

Tou  see,  sir,  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  I  am 
bold  enough  to  confess  that,  instead  of  ett4Mng 
away  all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them  to  a 
very  considerable  degree.  Bubkb. 

We  should  uncover  our  nakedneaa  by  throtC' 
ing  off  that  Christian  religion  which  has  hither- 
to been  our  boast  and  comfort.  Bubkb. 

To  hurl  is  a  violent  species  of  throw- 
ing^ employed  only  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. Sometimes  it  denotes  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  agent : 

And  oft  the  swain 
On  some,  impatient,  seising,  hurh  them  in. 

Thombom. 

but  still  oftener  the  magnitude  of  the 
object,  or  the  extremity  of  the  occasion. 
The  giants,  who  made  war  against  heav- 
en,  are  feigned  to  have  been  hurled  by 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  down  to  the 
earth. 

Wreath  my  head 
With  flaming  meteors,  load  my  arms  with  thun- 
der. 
Which,  as  I  nimbly  cut  my  cloudy  way, 
I'll  hurl  on  this  ungrafeAil  eartii.  Tats. 

CAST,  TURN,  DESCRIPTION. 

CAST,  from  the  verb  to  eaat  {v.  7h  eaat)y 
signifies  that  which  is  ca$ty  and  here,  by 
an  extension  of  the  sense,  the  form  in 
which  it  is  eaat,  TURN,  from  the  verb 
to  turn,  signifies  also  the  act  of  turning^ 
or  the  manner  of  being  turned,  DE- 
SCRIPTION signifies  the  act  of  dacrib- 
ifig^  or  the  thing  which  is  to  be  deacribed. 

What  is  east  is  artificial ;  what  tumn  is 
natural :  the  former  is  the  act  of  some 
foreign  agent ;  the  latter  is  the  act  of  the 
subject  itself :  hence  catt,  as  applicable 
to  persons,  respects  that  which  they  are 
made  by  circumstances ; .  turn  that  which 
they  are  by  themselves :  thus  there  are 
religious  castM  in  India,  that  is,  men  east 
in  a  certain  form  of  religion ;  and  men 
of  a  particular  moral  cast^  that  is,  such 
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as  are  eatt  In  a  particular  mould  as  re- 
spects their  thinking  and  acting :  so  in 
like  manner  men  of  a  particular  turn; 
that  is,  as  respects  their  inclinations  and 
tastes. 

My  mind  is  of  such  a  partkular  casty  that  the 
fulling  of  a  shower  of  rain,  or  the  whistling  of 
the  wind  tt  snch  a  time  (the  night  season),  is  apt 
to  fill  my  tbonghta  with  something  awiUl  and 
solemn.  Adduok. 

There  is  a  Tery  odd  ium  of  thought  required 
for  this  sort  of  writing  (the  Csiry  way  of  writing, 
as  Dryden  calls  it);  and  tt  is  impossible  for  a 
poet  to  succeed  in  it  who  has  not  a  particular 
c<ui  of  ikncy.  Addisok. 

The  coBt  is  that  which  marks  a  man  to 
others;  the  turn  is  that  which  may  be 
known  only  to  a  man^s  self ;  the  deicrip' 
Hon  is  that  by  which  he  is  dacriM  or 
made  known  to  others. 

Christian  statesmen  think  that  those  do  not 
beliOTe  Christianity  who  do  not  care  it  should  be 
preached  to  the  poor.  But,  as  they  know  that 
charity  is  not  confined  to  any  detcriptian,  they 
are  not  deprived  of  a  due  and  anxious  sensation 
of  pity  to  the  dbtresses  of  tlie  miserable  great. 

BUKKB. 

CAU8E|  REASON,  MOTIVE. 

CAUSE  (v.  Case)  is  supposed  to  signi- 
fy originally  the  same  as  case ;  it  means, 
however,  now,  by  distinction,  the  case  or 
thing  happening  before  another  as  its 
caiue.  REASON,  in  French  rauon^  Lat- 
in raiioy  from  raiua^  participle  of  reor^  to 
think,  signifies  the  thing  thought,  esti- 
mated, or  valued  in  the  mind.  MOTIVE, 
in  French  motif y  from  the  Latin  motus^ 
participle  of  moveo,  to  move,  signifies  the 
thing  that  brings  into  action. 

CauM  respects  the  order  and  connec- 
tion of  things;  reason  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  mind ;  motiveB  the 
movements  of  the  mind  and  body.  Caute 
is  properly  the  generic  term ;  reason  and 
motive  are  specific :  every  reason  or  mo- 
tive is  a  cauM,  but  every  cause  is  not  a 
reason  or  motive.  Cause  is  said  of  all  in- 
animate objects;  reason  and  motive  of 
rational  agents :  whatever  happens  in  the 
world  happens  from  some  cause  mediate 
or  immediate ;  the  primary  or  first  cause 
of  all  is  God:  whatever  opinions  men 
hold,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  assign  a 
substantial  reason  for  them ;  and  for 
whatever  they  do,  they  ought  to  have  a 
flufilcient  motive. 


The  wise  and  learned  among  the  veiy  heathea 
themselves  have  all  acknovriedged  some  flnt 
eausst  whereupon  originally  the  being  of  M 
things  dependeth :  neither  hare  they  otherwise 
spoken  of  that  cause  than  as  an  agent  which, 
knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh,  obaenreth  in 
working  an  exact  law.  Hooxeb. 

If  we  commemorate  any  mystery  of  our  re- 
demption or  article  of  our  faith,  we  ought  to  ood- 
firm  our  belief  of  It  by  considering  all  those  reo' 
sons  upon  which  it  is  built  NcLSOir. 

As  the  cause  gives  birth  to  the  effect, 
so  does  the  reason  give  birth  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  the  motive  gives  birth  to  the 
action.  Between  cause  and  effect  there 
is  a  necessary  connection:  whatever  in 
the  natural  world  is  capable  of  giving 
birth  to  another  thing  is  an  adequate 
cause;  but  in  the  moral  world  there  is 
not  a  necessary  connection  between  rea- 
sons and  their  results,  or  motives  and 
their  actions;  the  state  of  the  agent*a 
mind  is  not  always  such  as  to  be  acted 
upon  according  to  the  nature  of  things : 
every  adequate  reason  will  not  be  follow- 
ed by  its  natural  conclusion,  for  every 
man  will  not  believe  who  has  reasons 
to  believe,  nor  yield  to  the  reasons  that 
would  lead  to  a  right  belief ;  and  every 
motive  will  not  be  accompanied  with  its 
corresponding  action,  for  every  man  will 
not  act  who  has  a  motive  for  acting,  nor 
act  in  the  manner  in  which  his  motives 
ought  to  dictate. 

Cut  ofr  the  ea^tses,  and  the  effects  will  cease, 
And  all  the  moving  madness  fall  to  peace. 

Dbtakx. 

Good  reasons  must  of  force  give  way  to  better. 

Sbakspbabk. 

Every  principle  that  Is  a  motive  to  good  actions 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Adddon. 

TO  CAUSE,  OCCA8IOK,  CREATE. 

To  CAUSE,  from  the  substantive  cause 
(v.  Com),  naturally  signifies  to  be  the 
cause  of.  OCCASION,  from  the  noun  oe- 
casion^  signifies  to  be  the  oceasioti  of. 
CREATE,  in  Latin  creaius,  participle  of 
creoy  comes  from  the  Greek  Cjocw,  to  oom- 
mand,  and  Ktpaifna^  to  perform. 

What  is  caused  seems  to  follow  natn- 
rally ;  what  is  occasioned  follows  inciden- 
tally, or  what  oeeasions  may  be  incidental, 
but  necessary:  what  is  created  reoeivee 
its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound  causes 
pain;  accidents  occasion  delay;  busy, 
bodies  create  mischief.  The  misfortunes 
of  children  cause  great  affliction  to  their 
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parents ;  business  oeeanons  a  person^s 
late  attendance  at  a  place ;  disputes  and 
misanderstandings  create  animosity  and 
ill-wilL  The  cause  of  a  person's  misfor- 
tunes may  often  be  traced  to  his  own 
miscondoct:  the  improper  behavior  of 
one  person  may  occasion  another  to  ask 
for  an  explanation :  jealousies  are  creor 
ted  in  the  minds  of  relatives  by  an  un- 
necessary reaeire  and  distance. 

Scsrcelj  an  111  to  human  life  belongs 
Dot  what  our  follies  eauee^  or  mutual  wrongs. 

Jemthb. 

Often  have  the  terrors  of  conscience  occaHon- 
td  in vard  paroxysmSf  or  Tlolent  agitations  of  the 
mind.  Blaib. 

As  long  as  the  powers  or  abilities  which  are 
sscribed  to  others  are  exerted  in  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tion remote  from  ours*  and  not  hroaght  into  com- 
petition with  talents  of  the  same  kind  to  wliich 
ve  have  pretensions,  they  create  no  Jealousy. 

BiiAia. 

CAUTIOUS,  WART,  CIRCUMSPECT. 

CAUTIOUS  (v.  Careful),  and  WARY, 
from  bewarey  hare  both  the  original 
meaning  of  guarding  against :  CIRC  (J  M- 
SPfiCT,  from  drcumapicio,  to  look  about, 
signifies  literally  looking  on  all  sides. 
The  idea  of  using  great  care  for  the  pre- 
venting of  evil  is  common  to  these  terms, 
bat  they  vary  in  the  degree  and  object  of 
the  care.  CcnUious  expresses  less  than 
«wy.*  we  must  be  cautiofus  on  all  occa- 
sions where  there  is  danger,  but  we  must 
be  wary  where  there  is  great  danger.  A 
tradesman  must  be  eautioue  in  his  deal- 
ings with  all  men,  but  he  must  be  toary 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  designing  men. 

Flaih'd  bf  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 
Be  greatiy  eauHoue  of  yoar  sliding  hearts. 

TUOMSOK. 

Let  not  that  wary  caution,  which  is  the  frnlt 
of  ezperieaoe,  degenerate  into  craft.  Blaib. 

Cautious  and  warg  are  used  in  refer- 
ence to  practical  matters,  or  the  common 
matters  of  business,  where  the  senses  or 
bodily  powers  are  more  exercised  than 
the  mind:  circumspect  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  mattcsTS  of  theory  or  contempla- 
tion, when  the  mind  is  principally  em- 
ployed. A  traveller  must  be  cautious  in 
passing  along  a  road  that  is  not  familiar 
to  him ;  he  must  be  wary  in  passing  over 
slippery  and  dangerous  places.  A  man 
rnoBt  be  eircumspeci  when  he  transacts 


business  of  particular  importance  and 
delicacy.  Hence  it  is  that  caiUious  and 
wary  may  be  said  of  the  brute  creation ; 
circumspect  only  of  rational  beings. 

With  catiHous  step  he  nearer  drew, 

By  the  thick  shade  conceal'd  from  view.      Gat. 

*Tis  not  firom  cocks  thy  finte  I  dread. 

But  let  thy  ever-icary  tread 

Avoid  yon  well.  Oat. 

No  pious  man  can  he  so  drcumspeet  in  the 
care  of  his  conscience  as  the  covetous  man  is  in 
tliat  of  his  pocket,  Stbslb. 

TO  CEASE,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCONTINUE. 

CEASE,  in  French  cesser,  Latin  cesso, 
from  eesn,  perfect  of  cedo,  to  yield,  signi- 
fies to  give  up,  or  put  an  end  to.  LEAVE 
is  in  Saxon  hdifan,  to  remain,  in  Swed- 
ish lifwa,  low  German  levoi,  with  which 
the  Latin  linquo,  ligui,  Greek  Xccww,  to 
leave,  are  connected.  DISCONTINUE, 
with  the  privative  dis,  expresses  the  op- 
posite of  continue. 

To  cease  is  neuter;  to  leave  o/f* and  dUs- 
continue  are  active :  we  cease  from  doing 
a  thing;  we  leave  off  or  diMonHwue  a 
thing.  CeoM  is  used  either  for  particu- 
lar actions  or  general  habits :  leave  off 
more  usually  and  properly  for  particular 
actions;  discontinue  for  general  habits. 
A  restless  spoiled  child  never  ceases  cry- 
ing until  it  has  obtained  what  it  wants ; 
it  is  a  mark  of  impatience  not  to  ceass 
lamenting  when  one  is  in  pain.  A  labor- 
er leaves  off  his  work  at  any  given  hour. 
A  delicate  person  discontinues  his  visits 
when  they  are  found  not  to  be  agreeable. 
It  should  be  our  first  endeavor  to  cease 
to  do  evil.  It  is  never  good  to  leave  off 
working  while  there  is  anything  to  do, 
and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  discontinuing 
a  good  practice  without  adequate  grounds 
evinces  great  instability  of  character. 

A  successful  author  is  equally  In  danger  of  the 
diminntion  of  his  fame,  whether  he  continues  of 
ceases  to  write.  Johnson. 

As  harsh  and  Irregular  sound  is  not  harmony, 
BO  neither  is  hanging  a  cushion  oratory ;  there- 
fore, in  my  humble  opinion,  a  certain  divine  of 
the  first  order  would  do  well  to  leave  this  of. 

SWIPT. 

I  would  cheerfully  have  home  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  it,  if  my  private  establishment  of  native 
readers  and  writers,  which  I  cannot  with  con- 
venience diaco7itinue  at  present,  did  not  require 
more  than  half  of  the  monthly  expense  which  the 
completion  of  a  Digest  would  in  my  opinion  de- 
mand. Sir  W.  Jonbs. 
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TO  CELEBRATE,  COMMEMORATE. 

CELEBRATE,  in  Latin  celebratus,  par- 
ticiple  of  celebro^  from  celeb^ria,  signifies 
to  make  celebrated,  COMMEMORATE, 
in  Latin  commemoreUuSy  participle  of  com- 
memorOy  compounded  of  com  or  cum  and 
metnoro,  to  keep  in  mind,  signifies  to 
keep  in  the  memory  of  a  number. 

Commemorate  is  a  species  of  ceUbra- 
Hng ;  we  always  commenwraie  when  we 
cetebraUy  but  not  vice  vena.  Everything 
is  celebrated  which  is  distinguished  by  any 
marks  of  attention,  without  regard  to  the 
time  of  the  event,  whether  present  or 
past;  but  nothing  is  eommemorated  but 
what  has  been  past.  A  marriage  or  a 
birthday  is  celebrated;  the  anniversary 
of  any  national  event  is  commemoraied. 
Celebrating  is  not  limited  to  any  species 
of  events  or  circumstances ;  whatever  in- 
terests any  number  of  persons  is  celebra- 
ted: commemorating  is  confined  to  what- 
ever is  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  whether  of  a  public 
or  private  nature.  The  election  of  a  fa- 
vorite member  is  cdebrated  by  those  who 
have  contributed  to  his  success:  a  re- 
markable preservation,  whether  national 
or  individual,  sometimes  demands  some 
signal  act  of  commemoration. 

The  Olyrnplan  games  were  celebrated  once  in 
five  years.  Potter. 

These  great  works  she  was  not  backward  to 
commemorate.  Most  of  her  erections  bore,  m  v- 
tatie  mwtandie^  the  same  Inscription ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  English  title  so  frequently  and 
so  copiously  recorded  in  stone  and  marble  as  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke.  Wbitakeb. 

Celebrating  is  a  festive  as  well  as  so- 
cial act;  it  may  be  sometimes  serious, 
but  it  is  mostly  mingled  with  more  or 
less  of  gayety  and  mirth :  oommanorating 
is  a  solemn  act;  it  may  be  sometimes 
festive  and  social,  but  it  is  always  min- 
gled with  what  is  serious,  and  may  be 
altogether  solitary ;  it  is  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  calculated  to  revive  in  the 
mind  suitable  impressions  of  what  is 
past.  The  birthday  of  our  sovereign  is 
always  celebrated  by  his  people  with  such 
marks  of  honor  and  congratulation  as 
are  due  from  subjects  to  a  prince :  the 
providential  escape  of  our  nation  from 
destruction  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot  is 
annually  commemorated  by  a  public  act 


of  devotion,  as  also  by  popular  demon^ 
strations  of  joy.  The  Jews  celebraie  their 
feast  of  the  Passover :  as  Christians,  we 
commemorate  the  suiferings  and  death  of 
our  Saviour,  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

It  ftded  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock ; 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  eelebnttedy 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 

SHAKaPEARE. 

Though  the  virtue  of  the  legal  sacrifice  was 
now  ceased,  yet  the  reason  why  that  time  was 
appointed  for  it  still  continued,  there  being  as 
much  reason  why  Christ's  death  should  be  com- 
memoraUd  by  our  Christian  sacrifice,  as  there 
was  that  it  should  be  foreshown  and  typified  by 
the  legal,  about  the  time  that  it  happened. 

Bevekdms. 

CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 

CELESTIAL  and  HEAVENLY  derive 
their  difference  in  signification  from  their 
different  origin:  they  both  literally  im- 
ply  belonging  to  heaven ;  but  the  former, 
from  the  Latin  ccdum^  signifies  belong- 
ing to  the  heaven  of  heathens ;  the  latter, 
which  has  its  origin  among  believers  in 
the  true  God,  has  acquir^  a  superior 
sense,  in  regard  to  heaven  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Almighty.  This  distinction 
is  pretty  faithfully  observed  in  their  ap- 
plication: cdesticl  is  applied  mostly  in 
the  natural  sense  of  the  heavens;  heaven^ 
1y  is  employed  more  commonly  in  a  spir* 
itual  sense.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  ce- 
lestial globe  as  distinguished  from  the 
terrestrial ;  of  the  cdestial  bodies ;  of 
Olympus,  as  the  celestial  abode  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  of  the  cdestial  deities. 

Twice  wam'd  by  the  eeleetiai  messenger. 
The  pious  prince  arose,  with  hasty  fear. 

Drtdbx. 

Unhappy  son  1  (fisir  Thetis  thus  replies, 
While  tears  celeeUal  trickle  from  her  eyes). 

Pope. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  heofven- 
ly  habitation,  of  heavenly  joys  or  bliss,  of 
lieavenly  spirits,  and  the  like. 

But  now  he  seizM  Brlsefs'  heat^nlff  charms, 
And  of  my  valor's  prize  defrauds  my  arms. 

Pops. 

Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  brows 
With  leafy  branches,  then  perform'd  his  vows ; 
Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Then  Earth,  the  mother  of  the  heapenlvnae. 

i>aTDSH. 
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TO  CEN8UBE,  ANIMADVERT,  CRITICISE. 

CENSURE,  V.  To  accuse.  ANIMAD- 
VERT,  9.  AmmadwrsUm.  CRITICISE, 
V.  Ammadvenum, 

To  censure  expresses  less  than  to  anu 
madvert  or  criliciee;  one  may  always  een- 
mtre  when  one  Mwnadverts  or  criHcUes. 
To  eenmure  and  animadvert  are  both  per- 
sonal, the  one  direct,  the  other  indirect ; 
criiieum  is  directed  to  things,  and  not  to 
persons  only.  Centurinff  consists  in  find- 
ing some  fault,  real  or  supposed :  it  re- 
fers mostly  to  the  conduct  of  indiyiduals. 
Animadvert  consists  in  suggesting  some 
error  or  impropriety ;  it  refers  mostly  to 
matters  of  opinion  and  dispute ;  criticism 
consists  in  minutely  examining  the  in- 
trinsic  characteristics  and  appreciating 
the  merits  of  each  individually  or  the 
whole  collectively;  it  refers  to  matters 
of  science  and  learning.  To  censure  re- 
quires no  more  than  simple  assertion; 
its  justice  or  propriety  often  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  individual:  animadver- 
skms  require  to  be  accompanied  with 
reasons;  those  who  animadvert  on  the 
proceedings  or  opinions  of  others  must 
state  some  grounds  for  their  objections. 
Criiieism  is  altogether  argumentative  and 
illustrative ;  it  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
it  analy^ses  and  decomposes,  it  compares 
and  combines,  it  asserts  and  supports 
the  araertions.  The  office  of  the  censur- 
er  is  the  easiest  and  least  honorable  of 
the  three ;  it  may  be  assumed  by  igno- 
rance and  impertinence,  it  may  be  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  indulging  an 
angry  or  imperious  temper.  The  task  of 
animadverting  is  delicate ;  it  may  bo  re- 
sorted to  for  the  indulgence  of  an  over- 
weening self-conceit.  The  office  of  a 
critie  is  both  arduous  and  honorable ;  it 
cannot  be  filled  by  any  one  incompe- 
tent for  the  charge  without  exposing 
his  arrogance  and  folly  to  merited  con- 
tempt. 

Many  an  anthor  has  teen  dejected  at  the  e^n- 
amre  m  ome  whom  be  has  looked  upon  as  an  idiot. 

Adduoh. 

I  trish,  sir,  jon  would  do  us  the  ftror  to  ani- 
madvtri  fireqnently  upon  the  iiilse  taste  the  town 
b  in,  with  relation  to  the  plays  as  well  as  operas. 

Steelb. 

It  is  rtdieolons  for  any  man  to  criticise  on  the 
works  of  another  who  has  not  distinguished  him- 
self by  faia  own  performances.  Addison. 


TO  CENSURE,  CARP;  CAVIL. 

CENSURE,  V.  To  accuse.  CARP,  in 
Latin  carpOy  signifies  to  pluck.  CAVIL, 
in  French  caviller^  Latin  caviUor,  from 
eavilia^  a  taunt,  and  cavusy  hollow,  signi- 
fies to  be  unsound  or  unsubstantial  in 
speech. 

To  censure  respects  positive  errors ;  to 
carp  and  cavU  hare  regard  to  what  is 
trivial  or  imaginary :  the  former  is  em- 
ployed for  errors  in  persons ;  the  latter 
for  supposed  defects  in  things.  Censures 
are  frequently  necessary  from  those  who 
have  the  authority  to  use  them ;  a  good 
father  will  censure  his  children  when 
their  conduct  is  censurable.  Carping  and 
cavilling  are  resorted  to  only  to  indulge 
ill-nature  or  self-oonceit :  whoever  owes 
another  a  grudge  will  be  most  disposed 
to  carp  at  all  he  does,  in  order  to  lessen 
him  in  the  esteem  of  others :  those  who 
contend  more  for  victory  than  truth  will 
be  apt  to  cavil  when  they  are  at  a  loss 
for  fair  argument :  party  politicians  catp 
at  the  measures  of  administration ;  infi- 
dels cavil  at  the  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, because  they  are  determined  to  dis- 
believe. 

From  a  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  a 
man  assumes  foroe  enough  to  despise  the  little 
eenswes  of  ignorance  and  malice.        Budoell. 

It  to  always  thus  with  pedants ;  they  will  ever 
te  carping  if  a  gentleman  or  man  of  honor  puts 
pen  to  paper.  Steele. 

Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  flruits  of  lazi- 
ness and  ignorance,  which  was  probably  the  rea- 
son that  in  the  heathen  mytliology  ifomus  is 
said  to  te  the  son  of  Noz  and  Somnus,  of  dark- 
ness and  sleep.  Addison. 

CERTAIN;  SURE,  SECURE. 

CERTAIN,  in  French  certain,  Latin 
certuSy  comes  from  cemo,  to  perceive,  be- 
cause what  we  see  or  perceive  is  sup- 
posed to  be  put  beyond  doubt.  SURE 
and  SECdRE  are  variations  of  the  same 
word,  in  French  «ir,  German  «cA*r,  low 
German  «cA:tfr,etc.,  Latin  securus;  this  is 
compounded  of  se  (sine),  apart,  and  cura, 
signifying  without  care,  requiring  no 
care. 

Certain  and  sure  have  regard  to  a  per- 
son's convictions ;  secure  to  his  interests 
or  condition :  one  is  certain  from  actual 
knowledge  or  from  a  belief  in  others; 
one  is  sure  from  a  reliance  upon  others ; 
one  is  secure  when  free  from  danger. 
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We  can  be  eaiain  of  nothing  future  but 
death ;  we  may  be  sure  that  God  will  ful- 
fil his  promises  in  his  own  way ;  we  may 
be  secure  against  any  loss  or  mischief  if 
we  use  proper  precautions. 

He  wrote  them  with  the  certainty  of  their  be- 
ing opposed,  sifted,  examined,  and  reviled. 

GOUMXITB. 

It  la  Tery  certain  that  a  raan  of  soand  reason 
cannot  forbear  cloaing  with  religion  apon  an  im- 
partial examination  of  it  Admson. 

When  these  everlasting  doors  are  thrown  open, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties 
of  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  present 
hopes  and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  ap- 
pearance of  the  throne  of  God  will  rise  infinitely 
beyond  whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it. 

Addmon. 

I  look  upon  our  situation  as  perfectly  secure; 
they  pay  us  great  respect,  and  take  the  utmost 
pains  that  we  shall  not  be  imposed  upon. 

Brtdomb. 

In  respect  to  things  the  distinction  is 
similar:  facts,  principles,  and  rules  are 
certain^  which  are  certainly  known  and 
admitted;  rules,  methods,  guides,  etc., 
are  sure,  which  guard  against  error,  and 
may  be  depended  upon ;  a  place  may  be 
sentre  which  serves  to  secure  or  preserve 
with  certainty  from  mischief  or  danger. 

If  the  barriers  of  law  should  be  broken  down 
upon  ideas  of  convenience,  even  of  public  con- 
venience, we  shall  no  longer  have  anything  cer- 
tain among  us.  Buaaa. 

Although  there  is  nothing  more  lovely  than 
virtue,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  the  surest  way 
to  solid  happiness,  even  in  this  life,  yet  titles, 
estates,  and  fiintastical  pleasures  are  more  ar- 
dently sought  after  by  most  men  than  the  nat- 
ural gratifications  of  a  reasonable  mind. 

Addison. 

An  honorable  and  fair  profit  is  the  best  secu- 
rity against  avarice  and  rapacity.  Burks. 

CESSATION,  STOP,  REST,  INTERMIS- 
SION. 

CESSATION,  from  the  verb  to  cease, 
marks  the  condition  of  leaving  off. 
STOP,  from  to  «top,  marks  that  of  be- 
ing stopped  or  prevented  from  going  on. 
REST,  from  to  rest,  marks  the  state  of 
being  quiet :  and  INTERMISSION,  from 
intermit^  marks  that  of  ceasing  occasion- 
ally. 

To  cease  respects  the  course  of  things ; 
whatever  does  not  go  on  has  ceased; 
things  cease  of  themselves :  stop  respects 
some  external  action  or  influence ;  noth- 
ing stops  but  what  is  supposed  to  be  slop- 
py or  hindered  by  another:   rest  is  a 


species  of  cessation  that  regards  labor  or 
exertion ;  wliatever  does  not  move  or  ex- 
ert itself  is  at  rest:  intemiission  is  a  spe- 
cies of  cessation  only  for  a  time  or  at  cer- 
tain intervals.  That  which  00090  or  stops 
is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end ;  rest  or  in- 
termission  supposes  a  renewal.  A  ceno- 
tion  of  hostilities  is  at  all  times  desira- 
ble: to  put  a  stop  to  evil  practices  is 
sometimes  the  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous of  all  undertakings:  rest  after  fa- 
tigue is  indispensable,  for  labor  without 
intermission  exhausts  the  frame.  The 
rain  ceases,  a  person  or  a  ball  stops  nm- 
ning,  the  laborer  rests  from  his  toil,  a 
fever  is  intemiittent  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  which  does  not  cease  to  ex- 
ist at  one  period  or  another :  death  stops 
every  one  sooner  or  later  in  his  career: 
whoever  is  vexed  with  the  cares  of  get- 
ting riches  will  find  no  rest  for  his  mind 
or  body ;  he  will  labor  without  intcrtnis- 
sion  oftentimes  only  to  heap  troubles  on 
himself. 

Who  then  would  court  the  pomp  of  guilty  power. 
When  the  mind  sickens  at  the  weary  show. 
And  flies  to  temporary  death  for  ease  ? 
When  Iwlf  oar  life*a  cessation  of  our  bein^. 


In  all  those  motions  and  operations  which  are 
incessantly  going  on  throughout  nature  there  is 
no  stop  nor  interruption.  Blaib. 

The  refV^shing  re^  and  poacefhl  night  are  the 
portion  of  him  only  who  lies  down  weary  with 
honest  labor.  Johksow. 

Whether  the  time  ofintermission  it  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or 
involuntary  levities,  the  understanding  is  equally 
abstracted  fkom  the  object  of  inquiry.    Johmsok. 

CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  SHACKLE. 

CHAIN,  in  French  chaine,  Latin  eetiena, 
probably  contracted  from  c<j^!)(ena  and  ca- 
pio,  signifies  that  which  takes  or  holds. 
FETTER,  in  German  fessel,  comes  from 
fassen,  to  lay  hold  of.  BAND,  from  bind, 
signifies  that  which  hinds.  SHACKLE, 
in  Saxon  seactU,  signifies  that  which  makes 
a  creature  shake  or  move  irregularly  by 
confining  the  legs. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  instru- 
ment by  which  animals  or  men  are  con- 
fined. Chain  is  general  and  indefinite ; 
all  the  rest  arc  species  of  chains:  but 
there  arc  many  chains  which  do  not  come 
under  the  other  names ;  a  chain  is  indefi- 
nite as  to  its  make ;  it  is  made  generally 
of  iron  rings,  but  of  different  sizes  and 
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dhapes :  feUen  are  larger,  they  consist  of 
many  stout  chains:  bands  are  in  general 
anything  which  confines  the  body  or  the 
limbs ;  they  may  be  either  chains  or  even 
cords:  shadde  is  that  species  of  chain 
which  goes  on  the  legs  to  confine  them ; 
malefactors  of  the  worst  order  have  fet- 
ters on  different  parts  of  thdr  bodies,  and 
shaddes  on  their  legs. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  figara- 
tiTely.  The  substantive  cAotn  is  applied 
generaUy  to  whatever  confines  like  a 
chfoin,  and  the  verb  to  chain  signifies  to 
confine  as  with  a  chain:  thus  the  mind 
is  chai$ied  to  rales,  according  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  freethinkers,  when  men  adhere 
strictly  to  rule  and  order :  the  noun  fet- 
ter is  seldom  used  except  in  the  proper 
sense,  but  the  verb  to  fetter  signifies  to 
control  or  prevent  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  mind,  as  to  be  fettered  by  systems. 
Band  in  the  figurative  sense  is  applied, 
particularly  in  poetry,  to  everything  which 
is  supposed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
hand;  thus  love  is  said  to  have  its  silken 
hands.  Shackle,  whether  as  a  substantive 
or  a  verb,  retuns  the  idea  of  impeding 
the  progress  of  a  person,  not  in  his  body 
only,  but  also  in  his  mind  and  in  bis 
moral  conduct;  thus  a  man  who  com- 
mences life  with  a  borrowed  capital  is 
shackled  in  his  commercial  concerns  by 
the  interest  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  obli- 
gations be  has  to  discharge. 

Almighty  wittkmi  nevvr  acts  in  vain, 
Nor  shall  the  soul,  on  which  It  has  bestow'd 
Sach  powers,  e'er  perish  like  an  earthly  clod; 
Bat  purg'd  at  length  from  fonl  corruption's  stain, 
Freed  from  her  prison,  and  anboond  her  chains 
She  aball  her  native  strength  and  native  skies 
r^pain.  Jentns. 

Leffldatnres  have  no  mies  to  hind  them  bnt 
the  grant  prinelples  of  jnstfce  and  equity.  These 
they  are  bound  to  obey  and  follow ;  and  rather 
to  enlarge  and  enlighten  law  by  the  liberality  of 
leglsIatlTe  reason,  than  to  fetter  their  higher  ca- 
pacity by  the  narrow  oonstmctions  of  subordinate 
artifidftl  Joatiee.  Bdrke. 

Break  his  bands  at  sleep  asnnder, 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

Dbtden. 

It  Is  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  that  gives  worth 
and  life  to  tbe  performance.  But  a  servant  com- 
monly is  less  tree  in  mind  than  condition ;  his 
very  will  aeema  to  be  in  bond*  and  ehaekles. 

South. 

CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 

CHANGE  (v.  Accident)  is  here  consider- 
ed as  the  cause  of  what  falls  out.  FORT- 


UNE, in  French  fortune,  Latin  fortuna^ 
from  fors,  chance.  FATE,  in  Latin  fa- 
tuniy  from  fatum,  participle  of  for,  to 
speak  or  decree,  signifies  that  which  is 
decreed,  or  the  power  of  decreeing. 

These  terms  have  served  at  all  times 
as  cloaks  for  human  ignorance ;  and  be- 
fore mankind  were  favored  by  the  light 
of  Divine  Revelation  they  had  An  imag- 
inary importance,  which  has  now  happily 
vanished.  Believers  in  Divine  Providence 
no  longer  conceive  the  events  of  the  world 
as  left  to  themselves,  or  as  under  the 
control  of  any  unintelligent  or  uncon- 
scious agent,  but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an 
overruling  mind,  which,  though  invisible 
to  the  IxKiily  eye,  is  clearly  to  be  traced 
by  the  intellectual  eye  wherever  we  turn 
ourselves.  In  conformity,  however,  to 
the  preconceived  notions  attached  to 
these  words,  we  now  employ  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes. 
But  how  far  a  Christian  may  use  them, 
without  disparagement  to  the  majesty 
of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  not  so  much 
my  business  to  inquire,  as  to  define  their 
ordinary  acceptation.  In  this  ordinary 
sense  chamee  is  the  generic,  fortune  and 
fate  are  specific  terms :  chance  applies  to 
all  things,  personal  or  otherwise ;  fortune 
and  feUe  are  mostly  said  of  that  which  is 
personal.  Chance  neither  forms,  orders, 
nor  designs :  neither  knowledge  nor  in- 
tention is  attributed  to  it ;  its  events  are 
uncertain  and  variable:  fortune  forms 
plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice ; 
we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without 
discernment ;  it  is  said  to  be  blind :  fate 
forms  plans  and  chains  of  causes ;  inten- 
tion, knowledge,  and  power  are  attributed 
to  it ;  its  views  are  fixed,  its  results  deci- 
sive. A  person  goes  as  chance  directs  him 
when  he  has  no  express  object  to  deter- 
mine his  choice  one  way  or  other;  his 
fortune  favors  him  if  without  any  expec- 
tation he  gets  the  thing  he  wishes ;  his 
fate  wills  it  if  he  reaches  the  desired  point 
contrary  to  what  he  intended.  Men^s  suc- 
cess in  their  undertakings  depends  of  ten- 
er  on  cJumce  than  on  their  ability ;  we  are 
ever  ready  to  ascribe  to  ourselves  what  we 
owe  to  our  gooA  fortune;  it  is  iAiefate  of 
some  men  to  fail  in  everything  they  un- 
dertake. When  speaking  of  trivial  mat- 
ters this  language  is  unquestionably  in- 
nocent, and  any  objection  to  their  use 
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must  spring  from  an  oyer-Bcrupulous  con- 
science. If  I  suffer  my  horse  to  direct  me 
in  the  road  I  take  to  London,  I  may  fairly 
attribute  it  to  chance  if  I  take  the  right 
instead  of  the  left ;  and  if  in  consequence 
I  meet  with  an  agreeable  companion  by 
the  way,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it  my 
good  fariune  ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  any  pre- 
vious intention  to  the  contrary,  I  should 
be  led  to  take  the  same  road  repeatedly, 
and  as  often  meet  with  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, I  shall  immediately  say  that  it  is 
my  fate  to  meet  with  an  agreeable  com- 
panion whenever  I  go  to  London. 

Some  there  are  who  utterly  proscribe  the  name 
of  ehanes  aa  a  word  of  impiotu  and  profane  sig- 
ntflcatlon :  and  Indeed  if  it  bo  taken  l^  us  in  that 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  heathens,  so  as 
to  malce  anything  casual  in  respect  of  Qod  him- 
self, their  exception  ought  to  be  admitted.  But 
to  say  a  thing  is  a  ehanes  or  casualty  as  it  relates 
to  second  causes  is  not  proCuieness,  but  a  great 
truth.  Somn. 

Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop*d  success. 

Drtdkh. 

We  should  learn  that  none  but  intellectual  pos- 
sessions are  what  we  can  properly  call  our  own. 
All  things  from  without  are  but  bontxiwed.  What 
Ji'ortune  gives  iis  is  not  ours,  and  whatever  she 
gives  she  can  take  away.  Steblk. 

Since /ate  divides  then,  since  I  must  lose  thee, 
For  pity's  sake,  for  love's,  oh  I  suffer  roe, 
Thus  languishing,  thus  dying,  to  approach  thee, 
And  sigh  my  last  adieu  upon  thy  boeom.  Tbaft. 

CHANCRi  PROBABILITY. 

CHANCE,  V.  Accident,  chance,  PROB- 
ABILITY,  in  French  probabiliti,  Latin 
probabilitas,  from  probabilie  and  probo,  to 
prove,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able 
to  be  proved  or  made  good. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  future  events ;  but  the 
chance  is  either  for  or  against,  the  prob- 
ability  is  always  for  a  thing.  Chance  is 
but  a  degree  of  probability  ;  there  may  in 
this  latter  case  be  a  chance  where  there 
is  no  probability,  A  chance  affords  a  pos- 
sibility; many  chances  are  requisite  to 
constitute  a  probability.  What  has  been 
once  may,  under  similar  circumstances, 
be  again;  for  that  there  is  a  chance; 
what  has  fallen  to  one  man  may  fall  to 
another;  so  far  he  has  a  chance  in  his 
favor ;  but  in  all  the  chances  of  life  there 
will  be  no  probability  of  success  where  a 
roan  does  not  unite  industry  with  integ- 
rity. Chance  cannot  be  calculated  upon ; 
it  is  apt  to  produce  disappointment ;  prob- 


abiUiy  justifies  hope ;  it  is  sanctioned  bj 
experience. 

Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chanoey 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns  ad- 
vanee.  D»TDm. 

*'  There  never  appear,'*  says  Swift, "  more  than 
Ave  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age,  but  if  they 
were  united,  the  world  could  not  stand  before 
them.**  It  is  happy,  therefore,  for  mankind  that 
of  this  union  there  is  no  probability,  Johnsoii. 

CHANCE,  HAZAKD. 

CHANCE,  V.  Accident,  chance.  HAZ- 
ARD comes  from  the  Oriental  sar  and 
tsar,  signifying  anything  bearing  an  im- 
pression, particularly  the  dice  used  in 
chance  games,  called  by  the  Italians  zara, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  agar. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark 
the  course  of  future  events,  which  is  not 
discernible  by  the  human  eye.  With  the 
Deity  there  is  neither  chance  nor  hazard; 
his  plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience : 
but  the  designs  and  actions  of  men  are  all 
dependent  on  chance  or  hatard.  Chance 
may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  more 
commonly  the  former :  hamrd  is  always 
unfavorable ;  it  is  properly  a  species  of 
chance.  There  is  a  chance  either  of  gain- 
ing or  losing :  there  is  a  hazard  of  losing. 
In  most  speculations  the  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding scarcely  outweighs  the  hazard  of 
losing. 

Against  ill  ehanoee  men  are  ever  merry. 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

SHAKSrXABE. 

Though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habit- 
ual perfections  of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration 
of  them,  which  alone  brings  the  repute,  is  sul^ect 
to  a  thousand  hamirde.  South. 

TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 

CHANGE,  in  French  chancer,  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  middle  Latin  cam- 
bioy  to  exchange,  signifying  to  take  one 
thing  for  another.  ALTER,  from  the 
Latin  alter,  another,  signifies  to  make  a 
thing  otherwise.  VARY,  in  Latin  vario, 
to  make  various,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  vanw,  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  de- 
stroys uniformity  of  appearance  in  any 
surface. 

We  change  a  thing  by  putting  another 
in  its  place ;  we  alter  a  thing  by  making 
it  different  from  what  it  was  before ;  we 
vary  it  by  altering  it  in  different  manners 
and  at  different  times.  We  thamge  our 
clothes  whenever  we  put  on  others :  the 
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tailor  alten  clothes  which  are  found  not 
to  fit ;  and  he  varies  the  fashion  of  mak- 
ing them  wheneTer  he  makes  new.  A 
man  dutnga  his  habits,  alien  his  con- 
duct, and  varies  his  manner  of  speaking 
and  thinking,  according  to  circumstances. 
A  thing  is  dumged  without  aUering  its 
kind ;  it  is  altered  without  destroying  its 
identity ;  and  it  is  varied  without  destroy- 
ing the  similarity.  We  change  our  hab- 
itation, but  it  stUl  remains  a  habitation ; 
we  alter  onr  house,  but  it  still  remains 
the  same  house;  we  vary  the  manner 
of  painting  and  decoration,  but  it  may 
strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  before  executed. 

The  generd  remedy  of  those  who  are  uneasy 
vlUMmt  knowing  the  cause  is  change  of  place. 

JOHNSOM. 

AH  things  are  bat  aUer'd^  nothing  dies : 
And  here  and  there  th'  nnbodied  spirit  flies ; 
By  tiioe,  or  force,  or  sickness,  disposaess'd. 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  nuui  or  beast. 

Dktdek. 

In  erery  work  of  the  imagination,  the  disposi- 
tion of  parts,  the  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use 
of  decorations,  nuiy  be  varied  a  thousand  ways 
with  equal  proi»1ety.  Johhsok. 

TO  CHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 

CHANGE,  v.  To  change,  alter,  EX- 
CHANGE is  compounded  of  0  or  ez  and 
dianffe^  signifying  to  change  in  the  place 
of  another.  BARTER  is  supposed  to 
conte  from  the  French  barater,  a  sea-term 
for  indemnification,  and  also  for  circum- 
rention ;  hence  it  has  derived  the  mean- 
ing of  a  mercenary  exchange.  SUBSTI- 
TUTE, in  French  wbiHtHt,  Latm  tmbeti- 
ivhiSy  from  mb  and  ato^tio,  signifies  to 
place  one  thing  in  the  room  of  another. 

The  idea  of  putting  one  person  or  thing 
in  the  place  of  another  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  which  varies  in  the  manner 
and  the  object.  Change  is  the  generic, 
the  rest  are  specific  terms:  whatever 
is  exdumged^  bartered^  or  wUtiitttedy  is 
changed,  but  not  vice  verta.  To  change 
m  respect  to  persons  is  to  take  one  for 
another,  without  regard  to  whether  they 
are  alike  or  different,  as  a  king  changes 
bis  ministers ;  any  person  may  mange  his 
(ienraots :  to  exchange  is  to  take  one  per- 
son  io  return  for  another  who  is  in  like 
(Edition,  as  prisoners  are  exchanged  in 
time  of  war. 


**  Ah,  sir,**  said  the  deni8e,**a  hooM  that 
cKanges  its  inhabitants  so  often,  and  receires 
such  a  perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  nut  a 
palace,  but  a  caxmTansary.**  SracTAToa. 

Remain  thou  here 
While  sense  can  keep  it  cm  i    And  sweetest,  fidr- 

est, 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  eaocfiange  for  you 
To  yonr  so  infinite  loss,  so  in  our  trifles 
1  still  do  win.    For  my  sake  wear  this. 

SHAKSPBAaS. 

In  respect  to  things,  to  change  is  to 
take  aujrthing  new  or  fresh,  whether  alike 
or  different  Clothes  may  be  changed,  or 
books  may  be  changed,  or  things  may  be 
changed  for  others  quite  different ;  to  eat- 
change  is  to  take  one  thing  for  another, 
that  is,  either  of  the  same  kind  or  equiv- 
alent in  value,  as  to  exchange  one  com- 
modity for  another,  one  house,  or  one 
piece  of  land,  for  another.  To  change 
may  often  be  the  result  of  caprice,  but 
to  exdutngt  is  always  an  act  either  of  dis- 
cretion or  necessity. 

I  can  add  colors  to  the  chameleon, 
Gianot  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantage. 

SHAKSPSAaS. 

Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his 
own  country  into  gold,  and  eoochangee  its  wool 
for  rubles.  AnniHOM. 

To  barter  is  a  species  of  exchanging, 
namely,  the  giving  of  any  commodity  for 
others  of  the  same  or  a  different  kind ; 
it  is  confined  properly  to  what  passes  by 
way  of  commerce,  as,  in  dealing  with  9av. 
ages,  to  barter  toys  or  knives  for  provi- 
sions. 

Hen  must  have  made  some  considerable  prog- 
ress toward  civilization  before  they  acquired  the 
idea  of  property,  so  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging 
by  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another. 

ROBBBTEOK. 

To  sub&tittUe  is  to  put  one  person  in 
the  place  of  another  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  any  service  or  filling  any  office,  as 
to  smtitute  one  for  another  who  has  been 
drawn  for  the  militia. 

Bard.  But  who  is  it  like  should  lead  his  forces 

hither? 
JTaet.  Tlie  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Westmore- 
land; 
Against  the  Welsh  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth : 
But  who  is  eubttituted-  'gainst  the  French 
I  have  no  certain  notice.  SHAaspiAai. 

In  the  moral  application  these  terms 
bear  the  same  analogy  to  each  other, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  word  bar- 
ter is  taken  in  a  bad  sense.    A  person 
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ehanffm  his  opinions ;  bat  a  proneness  to 
such  changes  evinces  a  want  of  firmness 
in  the  character.  A  good  king  at  his 
death  exchanges  a  temporal  for  an  eternal 
crown.  The  mercenary  trader  harUrs 
his  conscience  for  paltry  pelf.  Men  of 
dogmatical  tempers  nt&ftUute  assertion 
for  proof,  and  abuse  for  argument 

TbOM  who  beyond  sea  go  will  aidly  find 
They  change  their  diinste  only,  not  their  mind. 

CBsacB. 

If  the  great  end  of  being  can  be  lost. 
And  thus  perrerted  to  the  worst  of  crimes, 
]^  us  shijce  off  depniT'd  humanity, 
IBaPchanQe  conditions  with  the  sava^re  bmte. 
And  for  his  blameless  instinct  barter  reason. 

Uavaed. 

Let  nevOT  insulted  beauty  admit  a  second  time 
into  her  presence  the  wretch  who  has  onoe  at* 
tmiipted  to  ridicule  relifrion,  and  to  eubntitnte 
other  aids  to  human  frailty.        Hawkbswobth. 

CHANOR,  VARIATION,  YICLSSITUDB. 

CHANGE,  t>.  To  change,  alier.  VARIA- 
TION, V.  To  change,  alter.  VICISSI- 
TUDE,  in  French  vieisgiiude,  Latin  vicU- 
ttiiudo,  from  vicieaim^  by  turns,  signifies 
changing  alternately. 

Change  is,  both  to  vicMtude  and  varia- 
tion, as  the  genus  to  the  species.  Every 
variation  or  viciuitude  is  a  change,  but 
every  change  is  not  a  variation  or  vidsn- 
hide.  Change  consists  simply  in  ceasing 
to  be  the  same:  variation  consists  in  be- 
ing different  at  different  times;  vicissi- 
tude in  being  alternately  or  reciprocally 
different  and  the  same.  All  created 
things  are  liable  to  change;  old  things 
pass  away,  all  things  become  new:  the 
humors  of  men,  like  the  elements,  are 
exposed  to  perpetual  variations:  human 
affairs,  like  the  seasons,  are  subject  to 
frequent  vicissitvdes.  Changes  in  societies 
or  families  are  seldom  attended  with  any 
good  effect.  Variation*  in  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  are  indicated  by  the  ba- 
rometer or  thermometer.  Vicissitudes  of 
a  painful  nature  are  less  dangerous  than 
those  which  elevate  men  to  an  unusual 
state  of  grandeur.  By  the  former  they 
are  brought  to  a  sense  of  themselves ;  by 
the  latter  they  are  carried  beyond  them- 
selves. 

How  strangely  sre  the  opinions  of  men  altered 
by  a  ehange  in  their  condition  I  Blaou 

One  of  the  company  affirmed  to  us  he  had  act- 
naUy  enclo^«d  tlie  liquor,  found  in  a  coquette's 


heart,  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the  manner  ofa 
weather-glass ;  but  that,  instead  of  acquainting 
him  with  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
showed  him  the  qualities  of  those  persons  who 
entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  Adduom. 

Vicissitude  wheels  round  the  motley  crowd : 
The  rich  grow  poor,  the  poor  become  purse-proud. 

CHANGEABLE,  MUTABLE,  VAKIABLE, 
INCONSTANT,  FICKLE,  VERSATILB. 

CHANGEABLE,  ready  to  change,  v.  To 
change,  alter.  M  UTABLE,  from  the  Lat- 
in miUo,  to  change,  is  the  same  as  change- 
able. VARIABLE,  liable  to  vary,  v.  To 
change.  INCONSTANT,  compounded  of 
the  privative  in  and  constant,  in  Latin 
constans  or  con  and  «fo,  to  stand  together 
or  remain  the  same,  signifies  not  remain- 
ing the  same  for  any  long  continuance. 
FICKLE  is  most  probably  changed  from 
the  Latin  facUis,  easy.  VERSATILE,  in 
Latin  versatUis,  from  verio,  to  turn,  signi- 
fies easy  to  be  turned. 

Changeable  is  said  of  persons  or 
things;  mutable  is  said  of  things  only: 
human  beings  are  changeable,  human  af- 
fairs are  mutable. 

1  have  no  taste 
Of  popular  applanse,  the  noisy  praise 
Of  giddy  crowds  as  changeable  as  the  winds. 

Drtdev. 

With  respect  to  the  other  alterations  which 
Uie  Saxon  language  appears  to  have  undergone, 
we  have  no  need  to  inquire  minutely  how  far 
they  have  proceeded  from  the  natural  mMiatHl~ 
ity  of  human  speech,  especially  among  an  un- 
learned people.  Ttbwhitt. 

Changeable  respects  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  mind ;  variiMe,  the  state 
of  the  feelings ;  inconstant,  the  affections ; 
fickle,  the  inclinations  and  attachments ; 
versatile,  the  application  of  the  talents. 
A  changeable  pers<m  rejects  what  he  baa 
once  embraced  in  order  to  take  up  some- 
thing new;  a  variable  person  likes  and 
dislikes  alternately  the  same  thing;  an 
incoMiant  person  likes  nothing  long;  a 
fickle  person  likes  many  things  succes- 
sively or  at  the  same  time;  a  venatile 
person  has  a  talent  for  whatever  he  likes. 
Changeableness  arises  from  a  want  of  fix- 
ed principles;  variableness  from  a  pre- 
dominance of  humor ;  incoMtanc}f  from  a 
selfish  and  unfeeling  temper;  fiektenest 
from  a  lightness  of  mind ;  versatuity  from 
a  fleiibility  of  mind.  Men  are  the  most 
changeable  and  inconstant ;  women  are 
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the  most  variable  Kadjiekle:  the  former 
offend  from  an  indifference  for  objects 
in  general,  or  a  diminished  attachment 
for  any  object  in  particular;  the  latter 
from  an  excessive  warmth  of  feeling  that 
is  easily  biassed,  and  ready  to  seize  new 
objects.  People  who  are  changeable  in 
their  views  and  plans  are  particularly  un- 
fit for  the  government  of  a  state ;  those 
who  are  variable  in  their  humors  are  un- 
suitable as  masters ;  people  of  an  incon- 
stant character  ought  to  be  shunned  as 
lovers ;  those  of  9^  fickle  disposition  ought 
not  to  be  chosen  as  friends. 

with  God  there  fa  no  TariahUnem^  with  man 
there  ie  no  stability.  Hence  he  is  ckangefthle 
in  his  desi(cns,/rci'/0  in  his  friendships,  fluctua- 
ting in  his  whoie  character.  Blais. 

The  dew,  the  hlossoms  of  the  tree. 

With  charms  incomiant  shine; 
Their  chsmn  were  his,  bnk,  woe  to  me, 

Their  coostaiicy  was  mine.  GOLDeiirni. 

Changeable,  variable^  inconstant^  and 
fickle^  as  applied  to  persons,  are  taken 
in  the  bad  sense ;  but  veriaiUity  is  a  nat- 
ural gift,  which  may  be  employed  advan- 
tageously. 

Lord  N(nth  was  a  man  of  admirable  parts ;  of 
freneral  knowledge,  of  a  verautile  nnderstand- 
infi,  fitted  for  every  sort  of  business,  of  infinite 
iric  and  pleaaantry,  and  of  a  delightful  temper. 

Bunas. 

CHARACTER,  LETl-RR. 

CHARACTER  comes  from  the  Greek 
Xapeumipy  signifying  an  impression  or 
mark,  from  xapatratay  to  imprint  or  stamp. 
L£TT£R,  in  French  lettre,  Latin  litera,  is 
probably  contracted  from  legUera^  signi- 
fyins  what  is  legible. 

character  is  to  letter  as  the  genus  to 
the  species:  every  letter  is  a  character; 
but  every  dyxracter  is  not  a  letter,  Char- 
oHcr  is  any  written  or  printed  mark  that 
serves  to  designate  something ;  a  letter  is 
a  species  of  character  which  is  the  con- 
Mitaent  part  of  a  word.  Short-hand  and 
hieroglyphics  consist  of  characters^  but 
not  of  letters.  Character  is  employed 
figuratively,  but  letter  is  not  A  grateful 
person  has  the  favors  which  are  confer- 
red upon  him  written  in  indelible  charac- 
ters upon  his  heart. 

A  dfadalnfal,  a  imbtle,  and  a  snsplcfons  tem- 
per ia  displayed  in  characters  that  are  almost 
uiiveml^  nnderstood.  H^wKESwonTB. 
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CHARACTER,  REPUTATION. 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a  stamp  or 
mark,  CHARACTER  (».  Character,  letter) 
is  figuratively  employed  for  the  moral 
mark  which  distinguishes  one  man 
from  another.  REPUTATION,  from  the 
French  repiUery  Latin  reputo,  to  think, 
signifies  what  is  thought  of  a  person. 

Character  lies  in  the  man;  it  is  the 
mark  of  what  he  is ;  it  shows  itself  on 
all  occasions:  reputation  depends  upon 
others ;  it  is  what  they  think  of  him.  A 
character  is  given  particularly:  a  repti- 
tation  is  fonned  generally.  Individuals 
give  a  character  of  another  from  person- 
al knowledge :  public  opinion  constitutes 
the  reputation.  Character  has  always 
some  K)undation ;  it  is  a  positive  descrip- 
tion of  something :  repiUaiion  has  more 
of  conjecture  in  it ;  its  source  is  hearsay. 
It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fair 
reputation  who  has  not  in  reality  a  good 
character;  although  men  of  really  good 
character  are  not  likely  to  have  a  bad 
rqmtaiion. 

Let  a  man  think  what  multitudes  <tf  those 
among  whom  he  dwells  are  totally  ignorant  of 
his  name  and  character;  how  many  imagine 
themselves  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
wants  and  pursuits  to  pay  him  the  least  atten- 
tion ;  and  where  his  reputation  is  in  any  degree 
spread,  how  often  it  has  been  attacked,  and  how 
many  rivals  are  daily  rising  to  almte  it.    Blair. 

TO  CHARM,  ENCHANT,  FASCINATE,  EN- 
RAPl'URB,  CAPTIVATE. 

CHARM,  V.  AUraciions,  ENCHANT 
is  compounded  of  en  and  clianty  signify- 
ing to  act  upon  as  by  the  power  of  chant- 
ing or  music  FASCINATE,  in  Latin 
^ascinoj  Greek  Paaxaivut,  signified  orig- 
mally  among  the  ancients  a  species  of 
witchcraft,  performed  by  the  eyes  or  the 
tongue.  ENRAPTURE,  compounded  of 
en  and  rapture,  signifies  to  put  into  a 
rapture:  and  rapture^^rom.  the  Latin  ro- 
pio,  to  seize  or  carry  away,  signifies  the 
state  of  being  carried  away ;  whence  to 
enraptui*e  signifies  to  put  into  that  state. 
CAPTIVATE,  in  Latin  captivatus,  parti- 
ciple of  captivo,  from  capio,  to  take,  sig- 
nifies to  take,  as  it  were,  prisoner. 

To  charm  expresses  a  less  powerful 
effect  than  to  enchant;  a  charm  is  sim- 
ply a  magical  verse  used  by  magicians 
;  and  sorcerers :  inoatitaiionoven/ihaintmeni 
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is  the  use  not  only  of  verses,  but  of  any 
mysterious  ceremonies,  to  produce  a  giv- 
en effect.  To  charm  and  enchant  in  this 
sense  denote  an  operation  by  means  of 
words  or  motions ;  to  faadnaU  denotes 
an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or 
tongue:  the  two  former  are  less  power- 
ful acts  than  the  latter:  the  supersti- 
tious have  always  had  recourse  to  diarma 
or  enchantments^  for  the  purpose  of  allay- 
ing the  passions  of  love  or  hatred ;  the 
Greeks  believed  that  the  malignant  influ- 
ence passed  by  faacination  from  the  eyes 
or  tongues  of  envious  persons,  which  in- 
fected the  ambient  air,  and  through  that 
medium  penetrated  and  corrupted  the 
bodies  of  animals  and  other  things. 
Charms  and  enchantments  are  performed 
by  persons;  fascinations  are  performed 
by  animals:  the  former  have  always 
some  supposed  good  in  view;  the  lat- 
ter have  always  a  mischievous  tendency  : 
there  are  persons  who  pretend  to  charm 
away  the  toothache,  or  other  pains  of  the 
body :  some  serpents  are  said  to  have  a 
fascinating  power  in  their  eyes,  by  which 
they  can  kill  the  animals  on  which  they 
have  fixed  them. 

Then  no  planets  strike, 
No  Wry  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 

Shakspiaeb. 

Wlie'r  thou  beest  he  or  no, 
Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me, 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  do  not  know. 

SHAKSPSAaS. 

One  would  think  there  was  some  kind  of  fas- 
oination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  people 
when  darting  altogether  upon  one  person. 

Addxsom. 

To  eharmy  enchant^  and  fasdnatey  are 
taken  in  the  improper  sense  to  denote 
moral  as  well  as  natural  operations ;  en- 
rapture and  captivate  have  a  moral  appli- 
cation only,  in  reference  to  those  things 
which  act  more  on  the  imagination  or 
the  moral  feelings  than  on  the  senses. 
To  charm  in  this  case  is  to  act  as  a  charm ; 
to  enchaa/U  to  act  by  enchantment ;  and  to 
fa»cinaU  to  act  by  the  power  of  fascina- 
tion ;  all  which,  as  in  the  former  case, 
denote  a  secret  or  involuntary  influence. 
To  enrapture  and  captivate^  on  the  other 
hand,  denote  a  direct  but  irresistible  in- 
fluence. To  charm,  enchant^  and  enrapt- 
ure, when  applied  to  the  same  objects, 
rise  in  their  sense :  to  enchant  expresses 
a  stronger  effect  than  to  charm,  and  to 


enrapture  than  to  entehamt.  Music  ordi- 
nari^  charms,  delightful  music  charms  a 
delicate  ear :  the  finest  music  only  is  cal- 
culated to  enrapturCy  or  the  finest  ears  to 
be  enraptured. 
Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breasl 

CONOBEVB. 

He  play'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweetly  sung. 
That  on  each  note  th'  enraptured  audience  hung. 

Sir  W.  Jonbs. 

Beauty  or  fine  scenery  may  in  the 
same  manner  charm,  enchant,  or  enrapt- 
ure, according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

So  fUr  a  landscape  charmed  the  wond*ringkn1|fht. 

OiLBSBT  Wbbt. 

Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enoKanUnif  face ; 
Beauty's  a  c/Minn,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 

I>aii>E]f. 

To  fascinate  and  captitfote  are,  accord- 
ing to  their  original  import,  oftener  used 
in  a  bad  sense  than  a  good  one :  we  may 
sometimes  speak  indifferently  of  fascina- 
ting manners  or  a  captivating  address; 
but  for  the  most  part  what/<M«na/«  and 
captivates  acts  on  the  passions  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  understanding :  a  bad  woman 
may  have  more  power  to  fascinate  than 
a  modest  woman ;  and  flowery  Uinguage 
may  captivate  when  plain  speech  would 
not  be  heeded. 

Wonderful  like  is  the  case  of  boldness  in  civil 
business.  What  first?  Boldness.  What  second 
and  third?  Boldness.  And  yet  boldness  Is  the 
child  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  far  inferior  to 
other  parts ;  but  nevertheless  it  doth  faaoinnte 
and  bind  hand  and  fbot  those  that  are  either 
shallow  in  Judgment  or  weak  in  courage. 

Bacon. 

Her  fbrm  the  patriot's  robe  conceal'd ; 

With  studied  blandishments  she  bow'd. 

And  drew  the  captivated  crowd.  Moomi. 

TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE. 

CHASTEN,  CHASTISE,  both  come 
through  the  French  chdtier,  from  the  Lat- 
in castigo,  which  is  compounded  of  cojUus 
and  ago,  to  make  pure. 

Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the  end, 
chastise  to  the  means ;  the  former  is  aii 
act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  a  human  ac- 
tion :  God  chastens  his  faithful  people,  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  transgressions ; 
parents  chastise  their  children,  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  faults :  afflictions  are 
the  means  which  God  adopts  for  ehoHen- 
ing  those  whom  he  wishes  to  make  more 
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obedient  to  hiB  will ;  stripeB  are  the  mwna 
bj  which  offenders  are  ehaaHaed. 

By  repuring  sometimes  to  the  honse  of  moarn- 
tngf  yoa  would  cka$Un  the  Iookdms  of  fuicy. 

Blaie. 

Bad  cfaanctera  are  dispersed  abroed  with  pro- 
fision ;  1  hope  for  example's  sake,  and  (as  pnn- 
uhments  are  designed  by  the  dvil  power)  more 
for  the  delirertng  the  innocent  than  the  ehatUt' 
ing  the  guilty.  Huohbs. 

CHASTETTy  CONTINENCE. 

CHASTITY,  in  French  chasUU,  Latin 
autUaty  comes  from  caMtu9y  pure,  and  the 
Hebrew  ibiisA,  sacred.  CONTINENCE, 
in  French  eoniinence^  Latin  eoniinmtia^ 
from  cmUinena  and  coniineo,  signifies  the 
act  of  keeping  one^s  self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  employed 
in  relation  to  the  pleasures  of  sense : 
both  are  nrtues,  but  sufficiently  distinct 
in  their  characteristics. 

ChoMtihf  prescribes  rules  for  the  indul- 
gence of  these  pleasures ;  continence  alto- 
gether interdicts  their  use.  Chaxlity  ex- 
tends its  views  to  whatever  may  bear 
the  smallest  relation  to  the  object  which 
it  proposes  to  regulate;  it  controls  the 
thoughts,  words,  looks,  attitudes,  food, 
dress,  company,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
mode  of  living:  continence  simply  con- 
fines itself  to  the  privation  of  the  pleas- 
ures themselves :  it  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  be  ehatte  without  beine  continent,  and 
eoniinent  without  being  auute.  Chastity 
is  suited  to  all  times,  ages,  and  condi- 
tions; continence  belongs  only  to  a  state 
of  celibacy:  the  Christian  religion  en- 
joins chatHly  as  a  positive  duty  on  all  its 
followers ;  the  Romish  religion  enjoins 
amlinence  on  its  clerical  members :  old 
age  renders  men  continent,  although  it 
B^dom  makes  them  ehatte, 

U  (aOs  me  here  to  write  of  ehaeUtff^ 

That  fiiireat  Tirtae,  flur  above  the  rest    Srmsn. 

When  Pythagwas  ei^oined  on  his  disciples  an 
ahstinence  from  beans*  it  has  been  thought  by 
•ttme  an  inj  auction  only  oieontinenoy. 

BaowNs's  VuiiOAB  EaaoRS. 

TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAX7D,  TRICK. 

CHEAT,  in  Saxon  ceUa,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability connected  with  the  Latin  eaptum^ 
and  o^pso,  to  take,  that  is,  to  take  in. 
DEFRAUD,  from  de  t^nd  frauds  is  either 
to  practise  fraud  or  get  from  a  person 


by  fraud.  TRICK  is  in  French  trieher, 
and  German  betriigmiy  to  deceive  or  get 
the  better  of  one. 

These  terms  convey  the  idea  of  prac- 
tising deception,  but  in  different  ways. 
One  eheait  by  direct  and  gross  falsehood 
or  artifice ;  one  defraiid$  by  a  settled  plan 
or  contrivance;  one  triekt  by  a  sadden 
invention.  CheOtmg  and  triaeing  are  re- 
sorted to  in  the  common  dealings  of 
men ;  both  may  be  equally  low  in  their 
ends,  but  not  equally  base  in  their  means. 
Trideing  requires  ingenuity,  which  is  not 
wanted  in  the  practice  of  cheating,  JDe* 
frauding  applies  to  the  more  serious  con- 
cerns of  Ufe,  and  for  the  most  part  in- 
volves a  breach  of  confidence,  as  to  <fe-i 
frcodd  one's  creditors. 

I  nsed  often  to  laugh  at  yonr  honest,  simple 
neighbor  Flamborongh,  and  one  way  or  another 
generally  M«a<e(l  him  once  a  year.   Goldskith. 

The  statute  mentions  only  flrandnlent  gifts  to 
third  persons,  and  procuring  them  to  be  seised 
by  sham  process  in  order  to  defraud  creditors. 

Blacxstonb. 

'  He  who  has  the  diaracter  of  a  crafty,  trich- 
ing  man  is  entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  in- 
strument of  business,  trust,  whence  he  will  And 
nothing  succeed  to  his  wish.  Bacom, 

Cheating  has  respect  to  the  delusion 
practised  on  the  person,  and  may  there- 
fore be  applied  to  whatever  produces  the 
delusion.  Defrau^ng  respects  the  thing 
wrongfully  got,  and  may  therefore  be  ap- 
plied to  persons,  animals,  or  things,  which 
may  suffer  from  fraud :  as  to  defraud  the 
state,  the  revenue,  or  animals  of  their 
food.  Tricking  properly  passes  only  be- 
tween men  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other. 

If  e*er  ambition  did  my  fsncy  cheat 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great. 
Continue,  Heav'n,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humMe  blessings  of  that  life  1  love. 

COWUT. 

Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour, 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour ; 
Of  grass  and  fbdder  thou  defrauiTat  the  dams, 
And  of  the  mother's  dugs  the  starring  lambs. 

Detlem. 

TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 

■  All  these  terms  express  a  species  of 
restraining.  CHECK  and  CURB  de- 
rive  their  meaning  from  natural  objects. 
To  (Jusck,  in  French  kihec^  and  German 
echa/ck,  chess,  in  reference  to  the  move- 
ment in  the  game  of  chess,  by  which  the 
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king  is  prevented  moving,  implies  gener- 
ally to  impede  the  coarse.  CWr6,  from 
the  curb  in  the  horse's  bridle,  which 
serves  to  keep  him  in,  signifies  to  act  as 
a  cwrb.  To  check  is  properly  applied  to 
bodies  in  motion,  but  curb  may  be  ap- 
plied to  those  which  are  at  rest  or  in 
motion :  a  horse  with  a  tender  month  is 
easily  checked  with  a  touch  of  the  bridle ; 
a  young  horse  requires  to  be  curbed. 

Abrupt  and  horrid  as  the  tempest  roan, 
Thunder  and  lightning  flash  upon  the  shores, 
nil  he  that  rides  the  whirlwind  eheet9  the  rein ; 
Then  aU  the  world  of  waters  sleeps  again. 

Gowrsa. 

To  ^eck  and  to  curb  have  also  a  moral 
application;  to  CONTROL,  contracted 
from  cowUer-roU^  or  to  keep  one  roll  or 
account  against  another,  has  (»ly  a  moral 
application.  To  check  is,  as  before,  an 
act  of  much  less  restraint  than  to  curb. 
Every  feeling,  however  good,  may  some- 
times require  to  be  checked;  the  passions, 
or  will,  reqhire  to  be  curbed, 

DevotiOD,  when  it  does  not  Ue  under  the  eheek 
of  reason,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  enthnsiaain. 

ADDisoir. 

It  is  a  purpos*d  thing,  and  grown  by  plot, 

To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility.      Sbaupbabs. 

To  check  is  applied  to  individual  acts, 
frequently  to  the  act  or  circumstance  of 
the  moment,  as  to  check  the  forwardness 
of  youth :  to  curb  and  cmAnA  to  the  gen- 
eral conduct;  the  former  in  respect  to 
bodies  of  men  as  well  as  individuals ;  the 
latter  in  respect  to  individuals,  as  to  emh 
a  people  by  laws,  to  coninA  youth  until 
they  are  enabled  to  act  for  themselves. 

The  spring-time  of  oor  yean 
Is  soon  dishonored  and  defiled  In  most 
By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  pmdent  hand 
To  cheek  them.  Gowrsa. 

The  point  of  honor  has  been  deem*d  of  use 
To  tttch  good  mannen,  and  to  cuHt  abuse. 

Cowpsa. 

His  hone,  as  be  had  caught  his  master's  mood, 
Snorting  and  starting  into  sudden  rage 
Unbidden,  and  not  now  to  be  eontnnPd^ 
Rushed  to  the  cliff.  Cowpsa. 

The  act  of  ^kecking  is  applied  to  one's 

self;  a  person  may  eA«cik  himself  when 

he  is  going  to  speak:  to  curb  and  cm^ 

trol  are  properly  applied  to  the  acts  of 

others. 

The  sun 
(Aj  if  the  son  could  enry)  cheeked  bis  beam, 
Denied  his  wonted  fire.  Youno. 


Solon  the  next,  who  bnltt  his  eommonweal 

On  Equity's  wide  base ;  by  tender  laws 

A  lively  people  curbinif.  Tbomsok. 

TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND,  RE- 
PROVE,  REBUKE. 

CHECK,  r.  To  check,  curb.  CHIDE  is 
in  Saxon  cidan,  probably  connected  with 
cjfldan,  to  scold.  REPRIMAND  is  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  rqorij  for  retrOy 
backward,  and  mcnidb,  to  approve,  t.  e., 
the  contrary  of  approving.  REPROVE, 
in  French  rkproutfer,  Latin  reprobo,  is 
compounded  of  the  privative  syllable  re 
and  probOf  signifying  to  find  the  contra- 
ry of  good,  that  is,  to  find  bad,  to  blame. 
REBUKE  is  compounded  of  re  and  buke:, 
in  French  bouche,  the  mouth,  signifying 
to  stop  the  mouth. 

The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disappro- 
bation of  a  person's  conduct  is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  A  person  is  checked 
that  he  may  not  continue  to  do  what  is 
offensive  ;  he  is  chidden  for  what  he  has 
done,  that  he  may  not  repeat  it :  imper- 
tinent and  forward  people  require  to  be 
checked^  that  they  may  not  become  intol- 
erable; thoughtless  people  are  chidden 
when  they  give  hurtful  proofs  of  their 
carelessness.  People  are  cheeked  by  ac- 
tions and  looks,  as  well  as  words ;  they 
are  <^idden  by  words  only :  a  timid  per- 
son is  easily  cheeked;  the  want  even  of 
due  encouragement  will  serve  to  damp 
his  resolution :  the  young  are  perpetually 
falling  into  irregularities  which  require 
to  be  chidden. 

But  if  a  c1ain*ron8  rile  plebeian  rose, 
Uim  with  reproof  he  checked,  or  t«m*d  with 
blows.  Pors. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  ragnuit  train ; 
He  eAM  their  wanderings,  but  relisT'd  their  p«tn. 

QOUMKITH. 

To  chide  marks  a  stronger  degree  of 
displeasure  than  reprimand,  and  repri- 
mand than  reprove  or  rebuke;  a  person 
may  chide  or  reprimand  in  anger,  he  re- 
provee  and  nimkee  with  coolness :  great 
offences  call  forth  chidinge  ;  omissions  or 
mistakes  occasion  or  require  a  repri- 
mand: irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise 
to  reproof;  and  improprieties  of  behavior 
demand  rdmke.  Chidrnp  and  reprimand- 
inff  are  employed  for  offences  against  the 
individual,  and  in  cases  where  tKe  great- 
est disparity  exists  in  the  station  of  the 
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partiee;  a  ehild  U  ddd  by  bis  parent;  a 
seirant  ia  ref/rimanded  bj  hia  master. 
Hepnmng  and  rebnJang  have  lesa  to  do 
with  the  relation  or  station  of  the  parties 
than  wiih  the  nature  of  the  offence:  wis- 
dom, age,  and  experience,  or  a  spiritual 
mission,  give  authority  to  rqnrwe  or  re- 
buke those  whose  conduct  has  yiolated 
any  law,  human  or  divine :  the  prophet 
Nathan  reproved  King  David  for  his  hei- 
nous offenees  against  his  Maker;  our 
Saviour  rAuked  Peter  for  his  presumpt- 
uous mode  of  speech^ 

Thii  sort  of  IftnfcnAipe  wm  Tery  wverely  reprt- 
mand4d  by  the  censor,  who  told  the  criminiil 
"  that  he  spoka  la  oontempi  of  the  court.  ** 

ADDMOM  AMD  SraBJL 

He  who  endeaTOn  onljr  the  happlnen  of  hhn 
whom  he  reprove*  will  always  have  the  satisikc- 
taoa  of  either  obrstotaig  or  dMerviog  klndnees. 

JOHMSOM. 

With  All  the  inflratttes  of  his  disdples  he  calm- 
ly bore :  and  his  rebutee  were  mild  when  their 
proTocatlons  were  great.  Blaul 

TO  CIIBCK,  STOP. 

CHECK,  as  before  {v.  To  check,  ctirb\ 
flignifiea  to  impede  the  course  of  a  body 
in  motion,  that  is,  to  cause  it  to  move 
slowly;  to  STOP  (v.  CemtUimi)  is  to  cause 
it  not  to  more  at  all :  the  growth  of  a 
plant  is  cheeked  when  it  does  not  grow  so 
fast  as  usual ;  its  g^wth  is  akjpped  when 
it  eesaea  altogether  to  grow :  &e  water 
of  a  rirer  la  iiepped  by  a  dam ;  the  rapid- 
ity  of  its  course  is  cheeked  by  the  inter- 
ventioii  of  rocka  and  sands. 

When  now  November  dark 
Ckedte  vetsetatton  in  the  torpid  plant 
Exposed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 

GOWPfiB. 

EmbooomM  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 
Hethinks  her  patient  sons  before  roe  stand. 
Where  the  broad  oeean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  sednkwa  to  «top  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  tiw  taU  nmpire*s  artillcial  pride. 

Ok>u>sinTH. 

These  words  admit  of  a  similar  distinc- 
tion when  applied  to  the  conduct  or  con- 
dition of  men  and  things :  if  an  evil  be 
dierked,  it  is  diminished  in  extent ;  if  it 
be  ttopped^  it  is  altogether  put  an  end  to ; 
so  a  person  may  be  cheeked  in  his  career, 
or  dopped  in  hia  career,  with  the  like  dis- 
tinction. 

Shan  neither  the  admonltkins  which  yon  re- 
ceive from  the  Tisible  Inconstancy  of  the  world, 
■nr  the  deelaratlons  of  the  Divine  dbpleasnre,  be 
saOeiSBt  lo  eheet  yoor  tiiOBghtlcss  career  ? 

BLAia. 


l*m  very  sony  for  thy  friend ;  'tis  the  duke*8 

pleasore. 
Whose  disposition  all  the  world  well  knows 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  atopp'd.      SuAUPSAaE. 

TO  CHEER,  SNCOUKAGRy  COMPOST. 

CHEER,  v.roantfjaoto.  ENCOURAGE, 
compounded  of  e»  and  courage^  signifies 
to  inspire  with  courage  COMFORT  is 
compounded  of  00m  or  cum^  and  for- 
<tt,  strong,  signifying  to  invigorate  or 
strengthen. 

To  cheer  regards  the  spirits ;  to  emeour- 
age  the  resolution:  the  sad  require  to 
be  i^uxred;  the  timid  to  be  encouraged. 
Mirthful  company  ia  suited  to  cheer  those 
who  labor  under  any  depression;  the 
prospect  of  success  etuowugee  those  who 
have  any  object  to  obtain. 

The  creation  is  a  perpetoal  feast  to  a  good  man ; 
everything  he  sees  oheera  and  delights  him. 

Adduom. 

Gonplaisanoe  prodooes  goed-natare  and  mnt* 
nal  beoevolenoe,  encourage*  the  tinioroas* 
soothes  the  turbulent,  humanizes  the  fleroe,  vnA 
distingnishes  a  society  of  civilized  persons  from 
[a  eompany  of]  savages.  Admsov. 

To  cheer  and  comfort  have  both  regard 
to  the  spirits,  but  the  latter  differs  in  de- 
gree  and  manner :  to  cheer  expresses  more 
than  to  comfort;  the  former  signifying 
to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter 
to  lessen  or  remove  a  painful  one :  we  are 
cheered  in  the  moments  of  despondency, 
whether  from  real  or  imaginary  causes ; 
we  are  comforted  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

Applaud  as  when  we  ma,  ooneole  at  when  we 
fall,  cheer  as  when  we  recover.  Burkb. 

Sleep  seldom  visits  sorrow. 
Wlytn  it  does,  it  is  a  eom/orter. 


Cheering  may  be  effected  either  by  the 
direct  effort  of  others  or  by  anything 
passing  outward  or  inward ;  a  discourse 
or  voice  cAesrs,  a  prospect  or  a  reflection 
chasra:  comforting  is  often  properly  ef> 
feded  by  external  objects,  whether  per- 
sonal or  otherwise.  Cheering  is  purely  a 
mental  operation,  but  comforting  may  act 
on  the  body  as  well  as  on  the  mind. 

Tlinngh  the  whole  creation  frowns  upon  him, 
and  all  nature  looks  black  about  him,  he  has  his 
light  and  support  wUhIn,  that  are  able  to  cheer 
his  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midst  of  all 
those  horrors  which  encompass  him.    Aoduon. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction  who  have 
made  it  an  argument  for  Providence  that  the 
whole  earth  Is  covered  with  green,  rather  than 
wlih  any  other  color,  as  being  snch  a  rlghv 
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mixture  of  llgtat  And  sbade  that  eomfoH%  and 
Btrengthcns  the  eye,  instead  of  weakening  or 
grierhig  it.  Addison. 

CHEERFUL,  MERRY,  SPRIGHTLY,  OAY. 

CHEERFUL  eignifies  full  of  cheer, 
or  of  that  which  cheen  (v.  To  animate). 
MERRY,  in  Saxon  meriffy  is  probably 
connected  with  the  word  mare,  and  the 
Latin  meretriz,  a  strampet.  SPRIGHT- 
LT  is  contracted  from  ipiritedfy.  OAT 
is  connected  with  jo^  and  jocund^  from 
the  Latin  joctu. 

Cheerful  marks  an  unrufBed  flow  of 
spirits ;  with  mirth  there  is  more  of  ta- 
mult  and  noise ;  with  eprightUneu  there 
is  more  buoyancy;  gayety  comprehends 
mirth  and  indulgence.  A  cheerful  person 
smiles  ;  a  merry  person  laughs ;  a  epright- 
ly  person  dances ;  a  gay  person  takes  bis 
pleasure.  The  cheerfid  countenance  is 
permanently  so;  it  marks  the  content- 
ment of  the  heart,  and  its  freedom  from 
pain :  the  merry  face  will  often  look  sad ; 
a  trifle  will  turn  mirth  into  sorrow :  the 
tprightUnen  of  youth  is  often  succeeded 
by  the  listlessness  of  bodily  infirmity,  or 
the  gloom  of  despondency :  gayety  is  as 
transitory  as  the  pleasures  upon  which  it 
subsists ;  it  is  often  followed  by  sullen- 
ness  and  discontent.  Cheerfulneee  is  a 
habitual  state  of  the  mind ;  mirth  is  an  oc- 
casional elevation  of  the  spirits ;  epright- 
linen  lies  in  the  temperature  and  flow  of 
the  blood ;  gayety  depends  altogether  on 
external  circumstances.  Religion  is  the 
best  promoter  of  eheerfdnae  ;  it  makes 
its  possessor  pleased  with  himself  and  all 
around  him ;  company  and  wine  are  but 
too  often  the  only  promoters  of  mirt/i; 
youth  and  health  will  naturally  be  at- 
tended with  sprightlinen ;  a  succession  of 
pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care,  and 
the  banishment  of  thought,  will  keep  gay- 
ety alive. 

I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulneju  to  mir&i : 
the  Utter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a 
babit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient ; 
oheerfulnees  fixed  and  permanent.       Addison. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and 
the  serious,  who  both  of  them  maico  a  very  good 
figure  in  the  species  so  long  as  they  keep  their 
respective  bamors  from  d^nerating  into  the 
neighboring  extreme.  Addison. 

Bat  Venns,  anxioas  for  her  son*s  affairs. 
New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares. 
That  Cupid  should  assume  tlie  sliape  and  foce 
Of  sweet  Ascanlus,  and  the  fiprighUy  gnue. 

Drtdkn. 


To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  raign, 
I  turn :  and  France  displays  her  bright  doinaiii. 
Oay^  itprighUy  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
PleasM  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can 
please.  GouMMrm. 


Sprightlitieu  and  mtrfA  are  seldom  em- 
ployed but  in  the  proper  sense  as  respects 
persons;  but  cheerful  and  gay  are  ex- 
tended to  different  objects  which  affect 
the  senses  or  the  mind :  cheerful  objects 
are  such  as  cheer  the  spirits ;  gay  objects 
please  or  delight  the  senses ;  as  a  cheer- 
ful prospect,  a  cheerful  room,  gay  attire, 
a  gay  scene,  gay  colors,  etc 

Twere  wiser  (kr 
For  me,  enamored  of  sequestered  scenes 
And  charmed  with  rural  beauty,  to  repose 
Where  chance  may  throw  me,  beneath  elm  or 

vine; 
Or,  when  ronsh  winter  rages,  on  the  soft 
And  sheltered  sol^  while  the  nitrous  air 
Feeds  a  blue  flame,  and  makes  a  cheerful  hearth . 

Cowrsa. 

Say,  gentle  damsel,  may  I  ask,  vnblamed. 
How  this  gay  isle  and  splendid  seats  are  named  ? 

Sib  W.  JoHSk 

CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIX. 

CHIEF,  in  French  <^f  from  the  Latin 
caput,  the  head,  signifies  belonging  to  the 
uppermost  part  PRINCIPAL,  in  French 
principal,  Latin  prinapalie,  cornea  from 
princqm,  a  chief  or  prince,  signifying  be- 
longing to  a  prince.  MAIN,  from  the 
Latin  magnu^  signifies  to  a  great  degree. 

Chief  respects  order  and  rank ;  jE»rtfi- 
cipal  has  regard  to  importance  and  re- 
spectability ;  main  to  degree  or  quantity. 
We  speak  of  a  chief  c\eA ;  a  commander 
in  chief;  the  chief  person  in  a  city :  but 
the  principal  people  in  a  city ;  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  in  a  narrative,  and 
the  main  object.  The  chief  citiesi,  aa 
mentioned  by  geographers,  are  those 
which  are  classed  in  the  first  rank ;  the 
priftcipal  cities  generally  include  those 
which  are  the  most  considerable  for 
wealth  and  population;  these,  however, 
are  not  always  technically  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  chief  cMigs:  the  main 
end  of  men^s  exertions  is  the  acquirement 
of  wealth. 

What  is  man, 
If  his  cftiff  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Bo  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?    A  beast,  no  more ! 

Shakspearb. 

The  riirht  which  one  man  has  to  the  actions  of 
another  is  generally  borrowed,  or  derived  from 
one  or  both  of  these  two  great  originals,  produc- 
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tion  or  poaaeiaoii,  which  two  are  oertAinly  the 
principal  and  most  andoobted  rights  that  take 
place  in  the  world.  South. 

To  the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts  of  Par- 
adise Lost  some  slight  exceptions  may  be  made ; 
bat  the  fluis'ii  fiibric  is  immorably  supported. 

Johnson. 

CHIEF,  LEADER,  CHIEFTAIN,  HEAD. 

CHIEF  and  CHIEFTAIN  signify  him 
yfhoSBckuffiv.Chief).  LEABEB^from 
to  lead,  and  HEAD,  from  the  head,  floffi- 
dently  designate  their  own  signification. 

Clief  respects  precedency  in  civil  mat- 
ters ;  leader  regards  the  direction  of  en- 
terprises: eAt«^7»  is  a  species  of /eawler/ 
and  htad  is  the  superior  in  general  con- 
cerns. Among  savages  the  <^iief  of  ev- 
ery tribe  is  a  despotic  prince  within  his 
own  district,  acting  or  directing  in  par- 
ticular cases.  Factions  and  parties  in  a 
state,  like  savage  tribes,  must  have  their 
Uader9y  to  whom  they  are  blindly  devoted, 
and  by  whom  they  are  instigated  to  ev- 
ery desperate  proceeding.  Robbers  have 
their  chieftains^  who  plan  and  direct  ev- 
erything, having  an  unlimited  power  over 
the  band.  The  heads  of  families  were, 
in  the  primitive  ages,  the  chiefs^  who  in 
conjunction  r^ulated  the  affairs  of  state. 
Chiefs  have  a  permanent  power,  which 
may  descend,  by  inheritance,  to  branches 
of  the  same  families :  leaders  and  ehief 
Umvs  have  a  deputed  power  with  which 
they  are  invested,  as  the  time  and  occa- 
sion reqnire :  heads  have  a  natural  power 
springing  out  of  the  nature  of  their  birth, 
rank,  talents,  and  situation ;  it  is  not 
he-reditary,  but  sucoessiva  Chiefs  ought 
to  have  superiority  of  birth  combined 
with  talents  for  ruling;  leaders  and  chief 
tains  require  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit ;  Jieads  should  have  talents  for  di- 
recting. 

No  cihUf  like  thee,  Menestheos,  Greece  coold 

yieM, 
To  marshal  armies  In  the  dusty  field.         Pops. 

When  yon  separate  the  common  sort  of  men 
from  their  proper  ehUfttiin^  I  no  longer  know 
that  venerable  object  called  the  people  in  such  a 
disbanded  race  of  deserters  and  vagabonds. 

Burks. 

Sarase  alleged  that  he  was  then  dependent 
upon  the  I..ord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  an  implicit 
Mkiwer  of  the  ministry ;  and.  being  enjoined  by 
hbn,  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise  of 
his  lender^  he  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to 
■■criiloe  the  pleaanre  of  alBaenoe  to  that  of  in- 
tegrity. JOBMSON. 


As  each  is  more  able  to  distingiilsh  himself  as 
the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  less  readily  be  made 
a  follower  or  associate.  Johnson. 

CHILDISH,  INFANTINE. 

CHILDISH  is  in  the  manner  of  a 
child.  INFANTINE  is  in  the  manner  of 
an  infant. 

What  children  do  is  frequently  simple 
or  foolish ;  what  infants  do  is  commonly 
pretty  and  engaging;  tJierefore  childish 
is  taken  in  the  b«d,  and  infantine  in  the 
good  sense.  Childish  manners  are  very 
offensive  in  those  who  have  ceased  ac- 
cording to  their  years  to  be  children ;  the 
infantine  actions  of  some  children  evince 
a  simplicity  of  character. 

It  may  frequently  be  remarked  of  the  studious 
and  speculative,  tliat  they  are  proud  of  trifles, 
and  that  their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and 
childish.  Johnson. 

The  lay  records  the  labors  and  the  praise, 

And  all  th'  immortal  acts  of  Hercules : 

First  how  tlte  mighty  babe,  when  8wath*d  in 

bands. 
The  serpents  strangled  with  his  infant  hands. 

DaVDEN. 

CHILL,  COLD. 

CHILL  and  COLD  are  but  variations 
of  the  same  word,  in  German  kalt^  etc. 

ChiU  expresses  less  than  cold;  that  is 
to  say,  it  expresses  a  degree  of  cold. 
The  weather  is  often  chiUy  in  summer; 
but  it  is  ojld  in  winter.  We  speak  of 
taking  the  chiU  off  water  when  the  cold 
is  in  part  removed ;  and  of  a  chiU  run- 
ning through  the  frame  when  the  cold  be- 
gins to  penetrate  the  frame  that  is  in  a 
state  of  warmth. 

When  men  once  reach  their  auttimn,  fickle  Joys 
Fall  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  from  trees ; 
Till,  left  quite  naked  of  their  happiness, 
In  the  chiU  bUsts  of  winter  they  expire. 

YOUNO. 

Thus  ease  after  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time, 
and  we  are  very  agreeably  recruited  when  the 
body,  ehilled  with  the  weather,  is  gradually  re- 
covering its  natural  tepidity ;  but  the  Joy  ceases 
when  we  have  forgot  the  cold.  Johnson. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PREFER. 

CHOOSE,  in  French  choiMr,  German 
keisen^  from  the  French  cher^  Celtic  choe^ 
dear  or  good,  signifies  to  hold  good. 
PREFER,  in  French  pt^efirer,  Latin  pree- 
ferOy  compounded  of  prcs  and  /«•©,  to 
take  before,  signifies  to  take  one  thing 
rather  than  another. 
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To  {hoote  is  to  prtfer  as  the  genas  to 
the  species :  we  always  chooae  in  prefer- 
ring^ but  we  do  not  always  prefer  in 
ehooeinff.  To  choom  is  to  take  one  thing 
from  among  others ;  to  prefer  is  to  take 
one  thing  before  or  rather  than  another. 
We  sometimes  chooM  from  the  bare  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  ;  but  we  never  prefer 
without  making  a  positive  and  voluntary 
dioice, 

Jadffnient  was  wearied  with  tiM  perplexity  of 
ckoies  where  there  was  no  motive  for  prefer' 

t9iee.  JOHKfOM. 

When  we  choose  from  a  specific  mo- 
tive, the  acts  of  choosing  and  preferring 
differ  in  the  nature  of  the  motive.  The 
former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative. 
We  choose  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what 
we  esteem  it  to  be  of  itself ;  we  prefer  a 
thing  for  what  it  has,  or  what  we  sup- 
pose it  has,  superior  to  another.  Utility 
or  convenience  are  grounds  for  choosing  ; 
comparative  merit  occasions  the  prefer- 
ence: we  choose  something  that  is  good, 
and  are  contented  with  it  until  we  see 
something  better  which  we  prefer.  We 
calculate  and  pause  in  choosing  ;  we  de- 
cide in  preferring;  the  judgment  deter- 
mines in  making  the  choice;  the  will  or 
the  affections  determine  in  giving  the 
preference.  We  c/toow  things  from  an 
estimate  of  their  merits  or  their  fitness 
for  the  purpose  proposed;  we  prefer 
them  from  their  accordance  with  our 
tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits.  Books  are 
chosen  by  those  who  wish  to  read ;  ro- 
mances and  works  of  fiction  are  preferred 
by  general  readers;  learned  works  by 
the  scholar.  One  who  wants  instruction 
chooses  a  master,  but  he  will  mostly  pre- 
fer a  teacher  whom  he  knows  to  a  per- 
fect stranger.  Our  choice  is  good  or  bad 
according  to  our  knowledge ;  our  prefer- 
ence is  just  or  unjust  according  as  it  is 
sanctioned  by  reason  or  otherwise.  Our 
ehoux  may  be  directed  by  our  own  expe- 
rience or  that  of  others ;  our  preference 
must  be  guided  by  our  own  feelings.  We 
make  our  choice;  we  give  out  preference: 
the  first  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
mind,  it  fixes  on  the  object ;  the  latter  is 
the  inclining  of  the  will,  it  yields  to  the 
object. 

Choosing  must  be  employed  in  all  the 
important  concerns  of  life ;  preferring  is 


admissible  in  subordinate  matters  onlr. 
There  is  but  one  thing  that  is  right,  and 
that  ought  to  be  chosen  when  it  is  discov 
ered :  there  are  many  indifferent  things 
that  may  suit  our  tastes  and  inclinations ; 
these  we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer.  But  to 
prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  choose  is  to 
make  our  reason  bend  to  our  will.  The 
path  of  life  should  be  chosen;  but  the 
path  to  be  taken  m  a  walk  may  be  pre- 
ferred. It  is  advisable  for  a  youth  in 
the  choice  of  a  profession  to  consult  what 
he  prefers^  as  he  has  the  greatest  chance 
of  succeeding  when  he  can  combine  hia 
pleasure  with  his  duty.  A  friend  should 
be  chosen :  a  companion  may  be  prefer- 
red. A  wife  should  be  chosen;  but  un- 
fortunately lovers  are  most  apt  to  give  a 
preference  in  a  matter  where  a  good  or 
bad  rhoiee  may  determine  one^s  happi- 
ness or  misery  for  life.  A  wise  prince  is 
careful  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers ;  but 
a  weak  prince  has  mostly  favorites  whom 
he  prefers. 

There  is  nothing  of  so  great  Importence  Co  us 
as  the  good  qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  Join  our- 
selves for  life.  When  the  choice  is  left  to  friends, 
the  chief  point  under  consideration  is  mi  estate ; 
where  the  parties  choose  for  Uiemselves,  their 
thoughts  tarn  most  upon  the  person.     Adouon. 

When  a  man  has  a  mind  to  Tentnre  his  mooey 
in  a  lottery,  every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  al- 
luring ;  and  no  manner  of  reason  can  be  given 
why  a  man  should  prefer  one  to  the  other  befbre 
the  lottery  is  drawn.  Addhon. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PICK,  SELECT. 

To  CHOOSE  {v.  To  i^oose,  prefer)  is 
here,  as  in  the  foregoing  article,  a  gener- 
al and  indefinite  term,  signifying  to  take 
one  out  of  two  or  more.  To  PICK,  from 
the  proper  sense  of  taking  anything  up 
with  a  beak  or  a  pointed  thing,  is  employ- 
ed to  signify  the  taking  things  one  by  one; 
and  SELECT,  in  Latin  seUctus^  from  ae/t- 
go^  or  ««,  apart,  and  lego^  to  gather,  sig- 
nifies properly  to  set  apart.  We  may 
choose  whatever  comes  in  our  way  with- 
out regard  to  the  number  of  the  objects 
to  be  chosen  from,  but  we  pick  or  seieei 
out  of  a  number  only ;  as  to  pick  or  seiect 
books  from  a  library :  we  may  pick  one 
or  many  out  of  a  number,  but  we  mostly 
select  a  number.  C/ioosing  is  not  always 
an  act  of  particular  design  Or  discrimi- 
nation ;  but  to  pick  and  seieei  signify  to 
<Aoose  with  care,  the   latter  with  still 
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greater  care  than  the  former.  What  is 
piektd  and  selected  is  always  the  best  of 
its  kind;  but  the  foimer  is  commoolj 
something  of  a  physical  nature,  the  lat- 
ter of  a  moral  or  inteUectual  description. 
Soldiers  are  sometimes  picked  to  form  a 
particular  regiment ;  pieces  are  sdeeted  in 
prose  or  verse  for  general  purposes. 

My  firlend  Sir  Bc^ger,  being  a  good  cbarefanmn, 
b4n  beautified  the  inside  of  biis  church  with  aev- 
eral  texti  of  his  own  ehooting,  A]>disok. 

I  know  by  several  experiments,  that  those  lit- 
tle animals  <the  ants)  take  great  care  to  prorlde 
themselves  with  wheat  wlien  tliey  can  And  it, 
and  alwafs  piek  out  the  beat.  Addison. 

The  chief  sdrantatte  which  these  fictions  have 
over  real  life  is.that  their  authors  are  at  liberty, 
though  noC  to  invent,  yet  to  teUct  olijects. 

JOBMSOM. 
TO  CHOOSE,  ELECT. 

SSBOOSS^v.Tochofm,prefer,  ELECT, 
in  Latin  detiuSy  participle  of  e%o,  is  com- 
pounded oi  e  and  leffo,  signifying  to  gath- 
er or  take  out  from. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  re- 
gard to  persons  appointed  to  an  office ; 
the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a 
partieular  sense.  Chooaitig  is  the  act  ei- 
ther €ft  one  man  or  of  many ;  eleeti<m  is 
always  that  of  a  number ;  it  is  perform- 
ed by  the  concurrence  of  many  yoieee. 
A  prinee  choota  his  ministers;  the  con- 
stituents dect  members  of  parliament. 
A  peraon  is  chosen  to  serve  the  office  of 
•heriif ;  he  is  detied  by  the  corporation 
to  be  mayor.  Chooeinff  is  an  act  of  au- 
thority ;  it  binds  the  person  dioeen :  elee- 
tiom,  is  a  voluntary  act;  the  eleeted  has 
the  power  of  refusal.  People  are  obliged 
to  aerre  in  some  offices  when  they  are 
dwteu^  although  they  would  gladly  be  ex- 
empt. The  eireumstanee  of  being  deeted 
is  an  honor  after  which  they  eagerly  as- 
pire; and  for  the  attainment  of  which 
they  risk  their  property,  and  use  the 
most  Btrenootts  exertions. 

Wise  were  flie  kings  who  never  ehou  a  friend 
Till  with  fkll  cups  they  had  unmask'd  his  soul. 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 

RoeooioiON. 

Cornwall  dteU  as  many  members  as  all  Scot- 
land :  but  Is  ComwaU  better  taken  care  of  than 
Scotland?  BuBiUE, 

To  deel  may  sometimes  be  extended  in 
its  application  to  persons  or  things  for 
generai  purposes,  which  brings  i^  nearer 

r 


to  the  word  chooae;  but  dedum  in  this 
case  signifies  the  choodng  one  out  of  two 
or  more  specific  objects;  as  where  one 
has  several  friends  and  makes  his  election 
of  one  to  be  his  constant  companion,  or 
a  person  makes  his  decdUm  where  he  has 
several  alternatives  set  before  him. 

He  lived  toward  the  fhvorites  with  that  decen- 
cy as  would  not  snfl^r  them  to  censure  his  mas- 
ter's Judgment  and  election.  Clabemdok. 

CIRCLE,  SPHERE,  ORB,  GLOBE. 

CIRCLE,  in  Latin  circulvSy  Greek  kv- 
rXoc,  in  all  probability  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  ehoog,  a,  circle.  SPHERE,  in 
Latin  sphara,  Greek  v^aipa^  from  tnrupa^ 
a  line,  signifies  that  which  is  contained 
within  a  prescribed  line.  ORB,  in  Latin 
orbis,  from  orbo,  to  circumscribe  with  a 
drdcy  signifies  the  thing  that  is  circum- 
scribed. GLOBE,  in  Latin  fflobus,  m  all 
probability  comes  from  the  Hebrew  gal, 
a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  is  the  common 
idea  expressed  by  these  terms ;  but  the 
drds  is  that  figure  which  is  repres^ited 
on  a  plane  superficies ;  the  others  are 
figures  represented  by  solids.  We  draw 
a  cirde  by  means  of  compasses;  the 
aphere  is  a  round  body,  conceived  to  be 
formed  aeoording  to  the  rules  of  geom- 
etry by  the  circumvolution  of  a  circle 
round  about  its  diameter;  hence  the 
whole  frame  of  the  world  is  denomina- 
ted a  sphere.  An  orb  is  any  body  which 
describes  a  drde;  hence  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  termed  orbe:  a  globe  is  any 
solid  body,  the  surface  of  which  is  in  ev- 
ery part  equidistant  from  the  centre ;  of 
this  description  is  the  terrestrial  globe, 

A  cirde  may  be  applied  in  the  im- 
proper sense  to  any  round  figure  which 
is  formed  or  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
circumscribing  a  space;  simple  rotundity 
constituting  a  drde:  in  this  manner  a 
drde  may  be  formed  by  real  objects,  as 
persons,  or  by  moral  objects,  as  pleas- 
ures. To  the  idea  of  drde  is  annexed 
that  of  extent  around,  in  the  significa- 
tion of  a  sphere^  as  a  sphere  of  activity, 
whether  applied  in  the  philosophical 
sense  to  naj^ural  bodies,  or  in  the  moral 
sense  to  men,  Ilollowness,  as  well  as 
rotundity,  belongs  to  an  orb:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  orb  of  a  wheel.  Of  a  globcj 
solidity  is  the  pequlii^r  characteristic; 
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hence  any  ball,  like  the  ball  of  the  earth, 
may  be  represented  as  a  globe. 

Might  I  from  Fortone's  boonteoua  hand  receive 
£«ch  boon,  each  blessing  in  her  power  to  give ; 
E'en  at  this  mighty  price  I'd  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  same  dull  dr^  round  and  round. 
The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 
By  space  unbounded,  undestroyed  by  time. 

Jemtns. 

Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel« 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal ; 
Kindly,  perhaps,  sometimes  afflicts  us  here, 
To  guide  our  views  to  a  lublimer  tpkere. 

JailTKS. 

Thousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blaie, 
Orb9  roll  o'er  or6«,  and  glow  with  mutual  rays. 

Jentmi. 

Thus  roaming  with  advent'rous  wing  the  globtt 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive,  I  behold 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new. 
Fair  Nature.  Mallxt. 

CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

CIRCUIT,  in  French  dreuU,  Latin  cir- 
euUuSy  participle  of  eircumeo^  signifies  ei- 
ther the  act  of  going  round,  or  the  ex- 
tent gone.  TOUR  is  from  the  French 
tour,  a  turn,  from  the  verb  tcwmer,  to 
turn.  ROUND  marks  the  track  round, 
or  the  space  gone  round, 

A  circuit  is  made  for  a  specific  end  of 
a  serious  kind;  a  tour  is  always  made 
for  pleasure ;  a  rounds  like  a  circuit,  is 
employed  in  matters  of  business,  but  of 
a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind.  A 
judge  goes  his  circuit  at  particular  pe- 
riods of  time:  gentlemen,  in  tiroes  of 
peace,  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  education  to  make  what  is  termed 
the  grand  tour:  tradesmen  have  certain 
roumia,  which  they  take  on  certain  days. 
We  speak  of  making  the  circuit  of  a 
place ;  of  taking  a  tour  in  a  given  coun- 
try; or  going  a  particular  round.  A  cir- 
ruit  is  wide  or  narrow ;  a  tour  and  a  round 
is  great  or  little.  A  circuit  is  prescribed 
as  to  extent ;  a  tour  is  optional ;  a  round 
is  prescribed  or  otherwise. 

Th'  nnfledg'd  commanders  and  the  martial  train 
First  make  the  circuit  of  the  sandy  plain. 

DBT1>B!r. 

*     Goldsmith's  tour  through  Europe,  we  are  told, 
was  made  fbr  the  most  part  on  fbot      Johnson. 

'Tis  night  1  the  season  when  the  happy  take 
Repose,  and  only  wretches  are  awake ; 
Now  discontented  ghosts  begin  their  routidi^ 
Haunt     min*d    buildings     and    unwholesome 
grounds.  Otwat. 

Circuit  is  seldom  used  but  in  a  specific 
sense;  tour  is  seldom  employed  but  in 


regard  to  travelling;  round  vmj  be  taken 
figuratively,  as  when  we  speak  of  going 
one^s  round  of  pleasure. 

Savage  had  projected  a  perpetual  rmtnd  of  in- 
nocent pleasure  in  Wales,  of  which  he  suspected 
no  interruption  from  pride.  Ignorance,  or  bru- 
tality. JOHHSON. 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  INCLOSE. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE,  from  the  Latin  cir- 
cum,  about,  and  teribo,  to  write,  marks 
simply  the  surrounding  with  a  line.  IN- 
CLOSE, from  the  Latin  indutus,  partici- 
ple of  indaudoy  compounded  of  in  and 
daudo,  to  shut,  marks  a  species  of  con^ 
finement 

The  extent  of  any  place  is  drawn  out 
to  the  eye  by  a  circumtcription ;  its  ex- 
tent is  limited  to  a  given  point  by  an 
indomre,  A  garden  is  circumscribed  by 
any  ditch,  line,  or  posts,  that  serve  as 
its  boundaries;  it  is  indoted  by  wall  or 
fence.  An  ineUmtre  may  serve  to  circum- 
scHbe;  but  that  which  arcunueribet  is 
frequently  imaginary,  and  will  not  serve 
to  indoae. 

Who  can  imagine  that  the  existence  of  a 
creature  is  to  be  eireuntscribed  by  time,  whose 
thoughts  are  not  ?  Asdisom. 

Remomber  on  that  happy  coast  to  build. 
And  with  a  trench  ineloas  the  frnitlkil  field. 

Drtdbk. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  SITUATION. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  in  Latin  circum- 
tAantia,  from  circum  and  do,  signifies  what 
stands  about  a  thing,  or  belongs  to  it  as 
its  accident  SITUATION,  in  French  n- 
tuoHcn,  comes  from  the  Latin  situs,  and 
the  Hebrew  sot,  to  place,  signifying  what 
is  placed  in  a  certain  manner. 

Circumstance  is  to  situation  as  a  part 
to  a  whole;  many  circumsttmees  consti- 
tute a  situation :  a  situation  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  circumstances.  A  person  is  said 
to  be  in  drcumstanees  of  affluence  who 
has  an  abundance  of  everything  essen- 
tial for  his  comfort ;  he  is  in  an  easy 
situation  when  nothing  exists  to  create 
uneasiness.  Circumstanoe  respects  that 
which  externally  affects  us ;  situatiatt  is 
employed  both  for  the  outward  circum- 
stances  and  the  inward  feelings.  The  suc- 
cess of  any  undertaking  depends  greatly 
on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
begun ;  the  particular  siiuaiion  of  a  per- 
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son's  mind  will  give  a  cast  to  his  words 
or  actions.  Cireumstancea  are  critical,  a 
situation  is  dangerous. 

As  for  the  A9s*B  behavior  in  such  nice  eireum- 
Hancf,  whether  he  wouM  stanre  sooner  than 
Tiolate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  determine.  Addisoh. 

TTe  are  not  at  present  in  a  nroper  aituaUon  to 
Judge  of  the  councils  by  whieh  ProvUence  acts. 

Addison. 

CIRCUM8TANCK,  INCIDENT,  FACf. 

CIRCUMSTANCE  (v,  Cirevmstance,  sit- 
Hotion)  is,  as  before,  a  general  term.  IN- 
CIDENT, in  Latin  mnderu^  participle  of 
incidoy  or  in  and  aido,  to  fall,  signifying 
what  falls  npon  or  to  another  thing,  and 
FACT,  in  Latin /ocfu^,  participle  of  facio, 
to  do,  signifying  the  thing  done,  are  spe- 
cies of  circunuUances.  Inddeni  is  what 
happens ;  fact  is  what  is  done ;  circum- 
sianee  is  not  only  what  happens  and  is 
done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs  to  a 
thing.  To  everything  are  annexed  cir- 
cumMtaneeSy  either  of  time,  place,  age,  col- 
or, or  other  collateral  appendages,  which 
change  its  nature.  Everything  that  moves 
and  operates  is  exposed  to  incidents;  ef- 
fects are  produced,  results  follow,  and 
changes  are  brought  about ;  these  are 
inddeni* :  whatever  moves  and  operates 
does,  and  what  it  produces  is  done  or  is 
the/act:  when  the  artificer  performs  any 
work  of  art,  it  depends  not  only  on  his 
skill,  but  on  the  excellence  of  his  tools, 
the  time  he  employs,  the  particular  frame 
bf  his  mind,  the  place  where  he  works, 
with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances^ 
whether  he  will  succeed  in  producing 
anything  masterly.  '  Newspapers  abound 
with  the  various  incidents  which  occur  in 
the  animal  or  the  vegetable  world,  some 
of  which  are  surprising  and  singular ; 
they  likewise  contain  a  number  fA  facts 
which  serve  to  present  a  melancholy  pict- 
ure of  human  depravity. 

Ton  very  often  hear  people,  after  a  story  has 
been  told  with  some  entertaining  circnmKktnees^ 
tell  it  again  with  particulars  that  destroy  the 
Jest  Stbelb. 

It  Is  to  be  considered  that  Providence  In  its 
economy  regards  the  whole  system  of  time  and 
things  together,  so  that  we  eannot  discover  the 
beantifnl  connection  between  incidents  which 
he  widely  separate  in  time.  Addison. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  institn- 
tiow  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  I  have 
i^vted  itt  many  Instanees  from  the  acooonts 


of  preceding  historians,  and  have  often  related 
facts  which  seem  to  hare  been  unknown  to 

them.  ROBEBTSON. 

Circiunstamee  is  as  often  employed  with 
regard  to  the  operations  or  properties  of 
things,  in  which  case  it  is  most  analogous 
to  incident  sLndfact:  it  may  then  be  em- 
ployed for  the  whole  affair,  or  any  part 
of  it  whatever  that  can  be  distinctly  con- 
sidered. Incidents  and  facts  either  are 
eircumstanees,  or  have  ctrcumstanoes  be- 
longing to  them.  A  remarkably  abun- 
dant crop  in  any  particular  part  of  a  field 
is  fof'the  agriculturist  a  singular  drcum- 
stance  or  incident ;  this  may  be  rendered 
more  surprising  if  associated  with  unu- 
sual sterility  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
field.  A  robbery  may  either  be  Sifact  or 
a  drewmstance ;  its  atrocity  may  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  murder  of  the  injured 
parties,  the  savageness  of  the  perpetra- 
tors, and  a  variety  of  drcwnstances.  Cir- 
cumstance comprehends  in  its  signification 
whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  any- 
thing; incident  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  whatever  may  befall  or  be  said  to  be- 
fall anything ;  fact  includes  in  it  nothing 
but  what  really  is  or  is  done.  A  narra- 
tive, therefore,  may  contain  many  drcum- 
stances  and  incidents  without  any  faet^ 
when  what  is  related  is  either  fictitious 
or  not  positively  known  to  have  happen- 
ed :  it  is  necessary  for  a  novel  or  play  to 
contain  much  incident^  but  not  facts,  in 
order  to  render  it  interesting;  history 
should  contain  nothing  but  facts,  as  au- 
thenticity is  its  chief  merit 

It  was  another  eireumstanee  of  the  looseness 
of  the  present  government,  that  messengers  went 
forward  and  backward  with  all  security. 

Clabemdon. 

Nothing  Is  little  to  him  that  feels  it  with  great 
sensibility ;  a  mind  able  to  see  common  inci- 
dents in  their  real  state  is  disposed  by  very  com- 
mon  incidents  to  very  serious  contemplation. 

JoHNSOir. 

The/acI  of  a  fall  of  exports  npon  the  restrain- 
ing plan,  and  of  a  rise  upon  the  taking  place  of 
the  enlarging  plan,  Is  established  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction. BiTBKX. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR, 
MINUTE. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  from  drcum- 
stance,  signifies  consisting  of  dreum- 
stanees,  PARTICULAR,  in  French  par- 
ticidier,  from  the  word  particle,  signifies 
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oonaistiDg  of  particles.  MINUTE,  in 
French  mintUe^  Latin  minuimy  participle 
of  mimiOy  to  diminish,  signifies  diminish- 
ed or  reduced  to  a  very  small  point. 

CircumMtantial  expresses  less  than  par- 
HadaTf  and  that  less  than  minute.  A 
HrcttrnttofUial  account  contains  all  lead- 
ing events ;  a  particular  account  includes 
every  event  and  movement,  however  triv- 
ial ;  a  minute  account  omits  nothing  as  to 
person,  time,  place,  figure,  form,  and  every 
other  trivial  cireumstance  connected  with 
the  events.  A  narrative  may  be  eircum- 
ttanHaly  partietdar^  or  minute;  an  inquiry, 
investigation,  or  description,  may  be  par- 
Heular  or  minute  ;  a  detail  may  be  minute. 
An  event  or  occurrence  may  be  particu- 
lar^ a  circumstance  or  particular  may  be 
minute.  We  may  be  generally  satisfied 
with  a  eircumstatUial  hcoount  of  ordinary 
events ;  but  whatever  interests  the  feel- 
ings cannot  be  detailed  with  too  much 
particulariijf  or  mimUeneaa, 

Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  general  views, 
and  his  enumeration  of  circutnet<intiat  varieties, 
would  have  twen  obetructed  and  embarrasaed  by 
the  frequent  intersections  of  the  sense  which  are 
the  necessary  effects  of  the  rhyme.       Johhson. 

I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  return  of  your 
deafness ;  you  cannot  be  too  particular  in  tlie 
accounts  of  your  health  to  me.  Pope. 

When  Pope's  letters  were  published  and  avow- 
ed, as  they  had  relation  to  recent  fSu;ts.  and  per- 
sons either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  found  readers ;  but  as 
the  facts  were  mimtt^^  and  the  characters  little 
known  or  little  regarded,  they  awakened  no  pop- 
ular kindness  or  resentment.  Johhson. 

TO  CITE,  QUOTE. 

CITE  and  QUOTE  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  Latin  verb  et/o,  to  move, 
and  the  Hebrew  satj  to  stir  up,  signifying 
to  put  into  action. 

To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or 
things;  to ^uofe  for  things  only :  authors 
are  cited^  passages  from  their  works  are 
quoted:  we  cite  only  by  authority;  we 
quote  for  general  purposes  of  conven- 
ience. Historians  ought  to  cite  their  au- 
thority in  order  to  strengthen  their  evi- 
dence and  inspire  confidence;  controver- 
sialists must  quote  the  objectionable  pas- 
sages in  those  works  which  they  wish  to 
confute:  it  is  prudent  to  cite  no  one 
whose  authority  is  questionable ;  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  quote  anything  that  can  be 
easily  perused  in  the  original 


The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  has  tha 
credit  consists  of  texts  oollected  from  law-books 
of  approved  authority ;  and  those  texts  are  di- 
gested according  to  a  sdentiflcal  analysis :  the 
names  of  the  origmal  authors  and  the  titles  of 
their  several  books  being  constantly  died. 

Sia  W.  JoKBw 

Let  us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious  accord- 
ing to  the  author  I  have  to-day  quoted  in  the 
front  of  my  paper.  Stbbuc 

TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 

Thk  idea  of  calling  a  person  authori- 
tatively to  appear  is  common  to  these 
terms.  CITE  (v.  To  cite,  quote)  is  used 
in  a  general  sense,  SUMMON  (v.  To  call) 
in  a  particular  and  technical  sense:  a 
person  may  be  cited  to  appear  before  his 
superior ;  he  is  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court :  the  station  of  the  individ- 
ual gives  authority  to  the  act  of  citinff  ; 
the  Uw  itself  gives  authority  to  that  of 
Kummomng.  When  die  is  used  in  a  legal 
sense,  it  is  mostly  employed  for  witnesses, 
and  summon  for  every  occasion :  a  person 
is  cited  to  give  evidence ;  he  is  sutnmoned 
to  answer  a  charge.  Cite  is  seldomer 
used  in  the  legal  sense  than  in  that  of 
calling  by  name,  in  which  general  accep- 
tation it  is  employed  with  regard  to  au- 
thors, as  specified  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, and  in  some  few  other  connections : 
the  legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  «um- 
mon ;  it  may,  however,  be  extended  in 
its  application  to  a  military  mmmons  of 
a  fortified  town,  or  to  any  call  for  which 
there  may  be  occasion;  as  when  we 
speak  of  the  summons  which  is  given  to 
attend  the  death-bed  of  a  friend ;  or  fig- 
uratively, death  is  said  to  sumnwn  mor- 
tals from  this  world. 

E*en  social  friendship  duns  his  ear. 

And  eitee  him  to  the  public  sphere.  Shshstohb. 

The  sly  enchantress  sutnmoH''d  all  her  train. 
Alluring  Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love. 
The  boon  companion  Bacchus  loud  and  vain. 
And  trteking  Hermes,  god  of  fraudful  gain. 

Wear. 

CIVIL,  POLITE. 

CIVIL,  in  French  civil,  Latin  civilis^ 
from  civis,  a  citizen,  signifies  belonging 
to  or  becoming  a  citizen.  POLITE,  in 
French  poli,  Latin  polii^ts,  participle  of 
polio,  to  polish,  signifies  properly  polished. 

These  two  epithets  are  employed  to 
denote  different  modes  of  acting  in  social 
intercourse:  polite  expresses  more  than 
civil;  it  is  possible  to  be  civil  withoul 
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being  poliie:  poUteneu  supposes  civiiity, 
and  somethiug  in  addiUon.  Cwilihf  is 
confined  to  no  rank,  age,  oonditton,  or 
countiy;  all  have  an  opportunity  with 
equal  propriety  of  being  cwU,  but  not  so 
with  pMenen;  that  requires  a  ceitaiu 
degree  of  equality,  at  least  the  equality 
of  education ;  it  would  be  contradictory 
for  masters  and  servants,  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  unlearned,  to  be  poliU  to 
each  other.  OimlUy  is  a  Christian  duty ; 
there  are  times  when  every  man  ought  to 
be  ch/il  to  his  neighbor :  poUtenoB  is  rath- 
er a  voluntary  devotion  of  ourselves  to 
others :  among  the  inferior  orders  cwUUy 
is  indispensable:  an  undvU  person  in  a 
subordinate  station  is  an  obnoxious  mem- 
ber of  society :  among  the  higher  orders 
poiiUnen  is  often  a  substitute;  and, 
where  the  form  and  spirit  are  combined, 
it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  civiUty: 
potuinen  is  the  sweetener  of  human  so- 
ciety; it  gives  a  charm  to  everything 
that  is  said  and  done.  Civility  is  con- 
tented with  pleasing  when  the  occasion 
offers :  poliienesa  seeks  the  opportunity  to 
please ;  it  prevents  the  necessity  of  ask- 
ing by  anticipating  the  wishes ;  it  is  full 
of  delicate  attentions,  and  is  an  active 
benevolence  in  the  minor  concerns  of 
life.  Civil  is  therefore  most  pi^operly 
applied  to  what  passes  from  and  to  per- 
sons of  inferior  condition ;  as  the  peas- 
antry are  very  civil. 

We  have  a  yoang  woman  who  has  come  to 
take  up  her  lod^inf^s  here,  and  I  don't  believe 
the  baa  got  any  money,  by  her  over-civilUy. 

GOUMXITH. 

Or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  without  distinction  of 
rank. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  focfretfnl  of 
eMUtie».  Johnson. 

Polite  is  applied  to  those  who  are  in  a 
condition  to  have  good-breeding. 

A  poUts  country  squire  sliall  make  you  as 
many  bows  in  half  an  hour  as  would  serre  a 
eonrtier  for  a  week.  Addison. 

Civility  18  rather  a  negative  than  a 
positive  quality,  implying  simply  the  ab- 
sence of  rudeness.  PMenets  requires 
positive  and  peculiar  properties  of  the 
head  and  heart,  natural  and  acquired. 
To  be  eivUf  therefore,  is  the  least  that 
any  one  can  be  to  another  if  he  do  not 


wish  to  oifend ;  but  poUteneUy  where  it 
is  real,  is  as  strong  an  indication  of  kind- 
ness m  the  outward  behavior  as  the  oc- 
casion calls  for. 

He  has  good-nature, 
And  I  have  good  manners ; 
[lis  sons,  too,  are  citH  to  me,  because 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they.    Otwat. 

The  true  effect  of  genuine  politenesa  seems  to 
be  rather  ease  tlian  pleasure.  Johnson. 

The  term  civU  may  be  applied  figura- 
tively, but  poUteiiCK  is  a  characteristic  of 
real  persons  only. 

I  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  hack, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  sonuds. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 

SRAKSnCAXK. 

Upon  first  approaches  he  had  an  air  of  reserve, 
tempered,  however,  with  much  politeneM^  for 
be  was  a  high-lnred  geutieman.      COMBaaLAND. 

CIVIL;  OBLIGING,  COMPLAI8A19T. 

CIVIL  (v.  Civil,  poiliU)  is  more  general 
than  OBLIGING,  which  signifies  ready  to 
oblige.  One  is  always  dml  when  one  is 
obUfftna,  but  not  always  obliging  when  one 
is  dvu.  Civil  applies  to  words  or  man- 
ner as  well  as  to  the  action ;  obliging  to 
the  action  only.  As  dvU  is  indefinite  in 
its  meaning,  so  it  is  indiscriminate  in  its 
application ;  obliging^  on  the  other  han(\ 
is  confined  to  what  passes  between  pni*- 
ticular  persons  or  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Strangers  may  be  Wvi/,  and 
persons  may  frequently  be  civil  who  from 
their  situation  may  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise ;  one  friend  is  obliging  to  an- 
other. 

We  were  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Health- 
office,  and  obliged  to  give  oath  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  voyage.  He  behaved  in  the 
eiviieiU  manner.  BaTDOKS. 

The  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted,  and  by  turns  relieves 
Tlie  ruddy  millcmaid  of  her  brimming  pail, 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances  and  obliffing  deeds. 

Tbouson. 

CivU  and  obligifig  both  imply  a  desire 
to  do  a  kindness ;  but  COMPLAISANT, 
which  is  a  variation  of  complacmt,  from 
eomplaceOy  to  be  highly  pleased,  signifies 
the  desire  of  receiving  pleasure,  which  is 
a  refined  mode  of  doing  a  kindness. 

I  seemed  so  pleased  with  what  every  one  said, 
and  smiled  with  so  much  eompUiimne^  at  all 
their  pretty  fancies,  that  though  I  did  not  pot 
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«ne  word  Into  their  discourse,  I  liave  the  vanity 
to  think  they  looked  uiton  me  fu  very  a^n^eeable 
company.  Addison. 

CivUUy^  b'i°g  ^^''y  ™uch  in  the  man- 
ner, may  be  put  on,  and  eomplaiaarux^ 
implying  a  concern  to  please  by  being 
pleased,  may  be  bad  if  it  lead  one  to  con- 
sult the  humors  of  others  to  the  sacrifice 
of  duty  or  propriety. 

Pride  is  never  more  offensive  than  when  it  con- 
descends to  be  dvil.  GuMBKaLAND. 

Let  no  complaUaneet  no  gentleness  of  tem- 
per, no  weak  desire  of  pleasing  on  your  part,  no 
wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery  on  other  peo- 
ple's, make  yoa  recede  one  Jot  firom  any  point 
that  reason  and  prudence  have  bid  you  pursue. 

CUKSTERFIBLD. 

CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 

•  CLANDESTINE,  in  Latin  dandaOintu, 
comes  from  ddm^  secretly.  SECRET,  in 
French  secret^  Latin  secrehu^  participle  of 
^ecemOj  to  separate,  signifies  remote  from 
H)b8ervation. 

Clandestine  expresses  more  than  secret. 
To  do  a  thing  clandestinely  is  to  elude 
Dbservation ;  to  do  a  thing  secretly  is  to 
do  it  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one : 
what  is  clandestine  is  unallowed,  which  is 
not  necessarily  the  case  with  what  is  se- 
cret. With  the  dandestine  must  be  a  mixt- 
ure of  art ;  with  secrecy  caution  and  man- 
agement are  requisite :  a  dandestine  mar- 
riage is  eJfected  by  a  studied  plan  to  es- 
cape notice ;  a  secret  marriage  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  forbearance  of  all  communi- 
t^ation :  conspirators  have  many  dandes- 
tine proceedings  and  secret  meetings :  an 
.unfaithful  servant  dandestindy  conveys 
away  his  master's  property  from  his 
premises ;  a  thief  secretly  takes  a  purse 
from  the  pocket  of  a  by-stander. 

I  went  to  this  clandestine  lodging,  and  found 
to  my  amaxement  all  the  ornaments  of  a  flne  gen- 
tleman, which  he  had  taken  upon  credit. 

Johnson. 

Ye  boys  who  pluck  the  flowers,  and  spoil  the 

spring, 
Beware  the  eecret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Dktden. 

TO  CLASP,  HUG,  EMBllACE. 

To  CLASP,  from  the  noun  dasp^  signi- 
fies to  lay  hold  of  like  a  dasp.  HUG,  in 
Saxon  hoffan,  is  connected  with  the  Ger- 
man hagen^  which  signifies  to  enclose  with 
a  hedge,  and  figuratively  to  cherish  or 
take   special  care  of.    'EMBRACE,  in 


French  embrasaer^  is  compounded  of  en 
or  im  and  bras^  the  arm,  signifying  lo 
take  or  lock  in  one's  arms. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press the  act  of  enclosing  another  in  one's 
arms :  dasp  marks  this  action  when  it  is 
performed  with  the  warmth  of  true  affec- 
tion ;  hug  is  a  ludicrous  sort  of  dasping, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  or 
extravagant  feeling;  emhreux  is  simply  a 
mode  of  ordinary  salutation:  a  parent 
will  dagp  his  long-lost  child  in  his  arms 
on  their  re -meeting;  a  peasant  in  the 
excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw  his 
body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  the  object 
of  his  joy,  and  stifle  with  hugging  him 
whom  he  meant  to  embrace;  in  the  Con- 
tinental parts  of  Europe  embracing  be- 
tween males,  as  well  as  females,  is  uni- 
versal on  meeting  after  a  long  absence, 
or  on  taking  leave  for  a  length  of  time ; 
embraces  are  sometimes  given  in  England 
between  near  relatives,  but  in  no  other 
case. 

Thy  suppliant, 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.  Miltosc. 

Thyself  a  boy,  assume  a  boy's  dissembled  fiKe, 
That  when,  amidst  the  fervor  of  the  feast, 
The  Tyrian  hugs  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast. 
Thou  mayst  inftise  thy  venom  in  her  reins. 

Dbtdbk. 

The  king  at  length,  having  kindly  reproached 
Helim  for  depriving  him  so  long  of  such  a  broth- 
er, embraced  Balsora  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness. Addison. 

Clasp  and  embrace  may  be  applied  to 
other  objects  besides  persons  in  the  sanio 
sense. 

5>ome  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighboring  shrub. 
With  clasping  tendrils,  and  invest  her  brancii. 

COWPSR. 

Man,  like  the  gen'rons  vine,  supported  lives. 
The  strength  he  gains  is  fh)m  th'  embrace  he 
gives.  F(»E. 

CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

CLASS,  in  French  dasse^  Latin  dassis^ 
very  probably  from  the  Greek  KXaafrig^  a 
fraction,  division,  or  class.  ORDfIR,  in 
French  ordrCy  Latin  onfo,  comes  from  the 
Greek  opx^f?  ^  ^^^»  which  is  a  species 
of  order.  RANK,  in  German  rang^  is 
connected  with  row,  etc.  DEGREE,  in 
French  degrS^  comes  from  the  Latin  gra- 
dusy  a  step. 

Class  is  more  general  than  order;  de- 
gree is  more  specific  than  rank,  CIosk 
and  order  are  said  of  the  persons  who  are 
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distiiigaisbed ;  rank  SLhd  dtffree  of  the  di^ 
tinction  itself:  men  belong  to  a  certain 
da89  or  order;  they  bold  a  certain  r€mk; 
tbey  are  of  a  certain  decree:  among  the 
Romans  all  the  citizens  were  distinctly  di- 
vided into  daaaea  according  to  their  prop- 
erty ;  but  in  the  modem  constitution  of 
society,  c£aaMs  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  on  general,  moral,  or  civil  grounds ; 
there  are  reputable  or  disreputable  cUuma  ; 
the  laboring  ebw,  the  dots  of  merchants, 
mechanics,  etc. :  order  has  a  more  par- 
ticular signification ;  it  is  founded  upon 
some  positive  civil  privilege  or  distinc- 
tion :  the  general  orders  are  divided  into 
higher,  lower,  or  middle,  arising  from  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power ; 
the  particular  orders  are  those  of  the  no- 
bility, of  the  clergy,  of  freemasonry,  and 
the  like :  rank  distinguisheB  one  individ- 
ual from  another ;  it  is  peculiarly  applied 
to  the  nobility  and  the  gentry,  although 
every  man  in  the  community  holds  a  cer- 
tain rank  in  relation  to  those  who  are 
above  or  below  him :  deffree^  like  ixmk^  is 
applicable  to  the  individual,  but  only  in 
particular  cases;  literary  and  scientific 
decrees  are  conferred  upon  superior  mer- 
it in  different  departments  of  science; 
there  are  likewise  degrees  in  the  same 
rxmlr,  whence  we  speak  of  men  of  high 
and  low  degree. 

We  are  by  oar  occnpattons,  edacation,  and  hab- 
its of  life,  divided  almost  into  different  species. 
Eacli  of  these  clauses  of  the  human  race  has  de- 
fHren,  feart,and  conversation,  vexations  and  mer- 
riment, peruliar  to  Itself.  Jobmson. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfections  in  us 
not  as  we  are  men,  bnt  as  we  are  reasonable 
rreatnres,  in  which  order  of  beings  the  female 
world  is  upon  the  same  level  with  the  male. 

Addison. 

Yoang  women  of  humble  rank^  and  small  pre- 
tensions, should  be  particularly  cautious  how  a 
vain  ambition  of  being  noticed  tiy  their  superiors 
betrays  them  into  an  attempt  at  displaying  their 
nnproleeted  persona  on  a  stage.      CtmBEELAND. 

Then  learn,  ye  fair !  to  soften  splendor's  ray, 
Cndare  the  swatn,  the  youth  of  low  degree. 

Shbnstohe. 

TO  CLASS,  ARRANGE,  RANGE. 

To  CLASS,  from  the  noun  dass^  signi- 
fies to  put  in  a  dan.  ARRANGE  and 
Range  are  both  derived  from  rank  and 
nw,  signifying  to  place  in  a  certain  order. 

The  general  qualities  and  attributes  of 
things  are  to  be  considered  in  dossing; 


their  fitness  to  stand  by  each  other  must 
be  considered  in  arranging;  their  capac- 
ity for  forming  a  line  is  the  only  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  ranging.  Classification 
serves  the  purposes  either  of  public  policy 
or  science ;  arranging  \b  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  the  individual  himself ;  rang- 
ing is  a  matter  of  convenience  for  oth- 
ers :  men  are  classed  into  different  bodies 
according  to  some  certain  standard  of 
property,  power,  education,  occupation, 
etc. ;  furniture  is  arranged  in  a  room, 
according  as  it  answers  in  color,  shade, 
convenience  of  situation,  etc. ;  men  are 
ranged  in  order  whenever  they  make  a 
procession.  All  these  words  require  more 
or  less  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculty, 
but  dossing  is  a  more  abstract  and  com- 
prehensive act  than  either  arranging  or 
ranging.  All  objects,  external  or  inter- 
nal, may  admit  of  dasmficaiion^  accord- 
ing to  their  similitudes  and  differences; 
but  arranging  and  ranging  are  particular 
acts  employed  in  regard  to  familiar  ob- 
jects, and  the  order  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  placed.  Ideas  are  dossed  by  the 
logician  into  simple  and  complex,  abstract 
and  concrete ;  an  individual  arranges  his 
own  ideas  in  his  mind :  words  are  classed 
by  the  grammarian  into  different  parts  of 
speech :  words  are  arranged  by  the  writ- 
er in  a  sentence,  so  as  to  be  suitable.  To 
arrange  is  a  more  complex  proceeding 
than  simply  to  range;  a  merchant  or 
tradesman  arranges  his  affairs  when  they 
are  got  into  confusion,  but  a  shopkeeper 
ranges  bis  goods  in  such  manner  as  best 
to  set  them  out  to  view. 

But  no  such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a 
people  polished  by  arts  and  classed  by  subordi- 
nation. Johnson. 

Tet  Just  arrangement^  rarely  brought  to  paas 
Bnt  by  a  master's  hand  disposing  well 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flower. 
Must  lend  its  aid  t'  Illustrate  all  their  charms. 

COWPXR. 

Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarfish ;  in  the  rear  retired,  but  still 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 
So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient  Rome, 
A  noble  show  1  while  Rosdus  trod  the  stage. 

COWPSR. 

These  words  are  applied  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense. 

We  are  all  ranked  and  classed'  by  Him  who 
aeeth  into  every  heart.  Blair. 

In  vain  yon  attempt  to  regulate  yonr  expense, 
if  into  your  amusements,  or  your  society,  dlsor- 
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der  has  crept.  Ton  have  admitted  a  principle  of 
confusion  which  wUl  defeat  all  your  plans,  and 
lierplex  and  entangle  what  you  sought  to  ar- 
range, Blaie. 

A  noble  writer  should  be  born  with  this  fac- 
ulty (a  strong  imafcination),  so  as  to  be  well  able 
to  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  objects,  to 
retain  them  long,  and  to  range  them  together 
in  such  figures  and  representations  as  are  most 
likely  to  hit  the  fisncy  of  the  reader.      Addibom. 

CLEAN,  CLBANLY,  PURE. 

CLEAN  and  CLEANLT  is  in  Saxon 
daene.  PURE,  in  French  pur,  Latin 
purM. 

Clean  expresses  a  freedom  from  dirt 
or  soil;  cleanly  the  disposition  or  habit 
of  beuig  dean.  A  person  who  keeps  him- 
self dean  is  deardy ;  a  deardy  servant 
takes  care  to  keep  other  things  dean. 
Clean  is  employed  either  in  the  proper 
or  the  figurative  sense ;  pure  mostly  in 
the  moral  sense:  the  hands  should  be 
dean;  the  heart  should  be  pure:  it  is 
the  first  requisite  of  good  writing  that  it 
should  be  dean ;  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance for  the  morals  of  youth  to  be  kept 
pure. 

Age  itself  is  not  unamiable  while  it  is  pre- 
served clean  and  unsullied.  SpicTAToa. 

In  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
makes  eleanlinew  more  immediately  necessary 
than  in  colder  countries,  it  is  made  one  part  of 
their  religion.  The  Jewish  law,  and  the  Moham- 
medan, which  in  some  things  copies  after  it,  is 
filled  with  bathing,  purifications,  and  other  rites 
of  the  like  nature.  Though  there  is  the  above- 
named  convenient  reason  to  be  assigned  for  these 
ceremonies,  the  chief  intention  wtis  to  typify  in- 
ward pufity  of  heart.  Spkctatoa. 

CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,  VIVID. 

CL^AR,  V.  To  abaolve.  LUCID,  in  Lat- 
in lueidiis^  from  luceo,  to  shine,  and  luz^ 
light,  signifies  having  light.  BRIGHT, 
V,  BriffhinesB,  VIVID,  Latin  vividus, 
from  vtvo,  to  live,  signifies  being  in  a 
state  of  life. 

These  epithets  mark  a  gradation  in 
their  sense ;  the  idea  of  light  is  common 
to  them,  but  dear  expresses  less  than  lu- 
cid, lucid  than  bright^  and  bright  less  than 
vivid;  a  mere  freedom  from  stain  or 
dutness  constitutes  the  deamen;  the' re- 
turn of  lightf  and  consequent  removal  of 
darkness,  constitutes  lumUty;  hrighinea» 
supposes  a  certain  strength  of  light;  viv- 
idnesa  a  freshness  combined  with  the 
strength,  and  even  a  degree  of  brilliancy : 


a  sky  is  dear  that  is  diTested  of  clouds ; 
the  atmosphere  is  lucid  in  the  day,  but 
not  in  the  night;  the  sun  shines  br^hi 
when  it  is  unobstructed  by  anything  in 
the  atmosphere ;  lightning  sometimes  pr& 
sents  a  vivid  redness,  and  sometimes  a 
vivid  paleness :  the  light  of  the  stars  may 
be  dear,  and  sometimes  bright,  but  nev- 
er vivid;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather 
bright  than  dear  or  vivid;  the  light  of 
the  moon  is  either  dear,  bright,  or  vivid. 
These  epithets  may  with  equal  propri- 
ety be  applied  to  color  as  well  as  to 
light ;  a  dear  color  is  unmixed  with  any 
other ;  a  bright  color  has  something  strik- 
ing and  strong  in  it ;  a  vivid  oolor  some- 
thing lively  and  fresh  in  it. 

Some  choose  the  cleareet  light. 
And  boldly  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye. 

KosoomfOM. 

Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air. 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems. 
Void  of  their  anseen  people.  Thomsov. 

This  place,  the  brightest  mansion  of  the  sky, 
I'll  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity.  Detdxit. 

From  the  moist  noeadow  to  the  w1ther*d  hill, 
I^  by  the  breeze,  the  vitfid  verdure  runs. 
And  swells  and  deepens  to  the  cheriah'd  eye. 

Thomiok. 

In  their  moral  application  they  pre- 
serve a  similar  distinction :  a  oonscienoe 
is  said  to  be  dear  when  it  is  free  from 
every  stain  or  spot;  a  deranged  under- 
standing may  have  lucid  intervals;  a 
bright  intellect  throws  light  on  everything 
around  it ;  a  vivid  imagination  glows  with 
every  image  that  nature  presents. 

I  look  npon  a  sound  imagination  as  the  great- 
est blessing  of  life,  next  to  a  c/«ar  Judgment  and 
a  good  conscience.  Addibom. 

I  believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of 
his  hieid  intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the 
practical  fhenzy  of  his  scholars.  Bdrkk. 

But  in  a  body  which  doth  freely  yield 

His  parts  to  reason's  rule  obedient, 

There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  nuist  bright. 

Doth  flourish  in  all  beauty  excellent.     Spkhssr. 

There  let  the  classic  page  thy  flmcy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
Paints  in  the  matciiless  harmony  of  song ; 
Or  catch  thyself  the  luidscape,  gliding  swift 
Athwart  imiagination's  vivid  eye.         Tboxbon. 

CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 

That  is  seen  CLEARLY  of  which  one 
has  a  dear  view  independent  of  anvthing 
else ;  that  is  seen  DISTINCTLY  which  is 
seen  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
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objects.  We  see  the  moon  dearly  when- 
ever  it  shines;  but  we  cannot  see  the 
spots  in  the  moon  distinctly  without  the 
help  of  gksses.  What  we  see  dutineUy 
must  be  seen  dearly^  but  a  thing  may  be 
seen  dearly  without  being  seen  tktUnctly. 
A  want  of  light,  or  the  intenrention  of 
other  objects,  prevents  us  from  seeing 
dearly;  distance,  or  a  defect  in  the  sight, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  dutmctly.  Old 
men  often  see  dtarly,  but  not  dMneUy; 
they  peroeiye  large  or  luminous  objects 
at  a  distance,  but  they  cannot  distinguish 
such  small  objects  as  the  characters  of  a 
book  without  the  help  of  convex  glasses ; 
short-sighted  persons,  on  the  contrary, 
see  near  objects  disHncUyy  but  they  have 
DO  dear  vision  of  distant  ones,  unless  they 
are  viewed  through  concave  gUsses. 

The  cnstom  of  argnlng  on  any  aide,  even 
aeaiiist  our  persuaston,  dims  the  underatandini<, 
and  nukes  H  by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of  Uis- 
oenung  cUariy  between  truth  and  fiUaehood. 

Locke. 

Whether  we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  the 
opentions  of  nature,  and  tlie  manners  of  tliem, 
it  roatters  not  to  Inquire ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
«e  ran  rompvehend  no  more  of  them  than  we 
on  didincUy  conceive.  Locks. 

CLEARNESS,  PEB8PICUITY. 

CLEARNESS,  from  dear  {v.  Clear,  lu- 
ndy,  is  here  used  figuratively,  to  mark  the 
degree  of  light  by  which  one  sees  things 
dirtinctly.  PERSPICUITY,  in  French 
penpiemiS,  Latin  perspieuUas^  from  per- 
xpumu  and  perepieio,  to  look  through, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
«;ea  through. 

These  epithets  denote  qualities  equally 
requisite  to  render  a  discourse  intelligi- 
ble, but  each  has  its  peculiar  character. 
Ckamets  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs 
from  the  distinction  of  the  things  them- 
selves that  are  discussed :  pergpicuiiy  re- 
spects the  mode  of  expressing  the  ideas, 
sod  springs  from  the  good  qualities  of 
style.  It  requires  a  dear  head  to  be  able 
to  see  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and 
reUtions;  to  distinguish  all  the  niceties 
SDd  shades  of  difference  between  things 
that  bear  a  strong  resembUnce,  and  to 
separate  it  from  all  irrelevant  objects 
that  intermingle  themselves  with  it.  But 
^hatever  may  be  our  deameaa  of  concep- 
tion, it  is  requisite,  if  we  will  oommuni- 
^te  our  conceptions  to  others,  that  we 


should  observe  a  purity  in  our  mode  of 
diction,  that  we  should  be  particular  in 
the  choice  of  our  terms,  careful  in  the 
disposition  of  them,  and  accurate  in  the 
construction  of  our  sentences ;  that  is 
perspicuity  which,  as  it  is  the  first,  so, 
according  to  Quintilian,  it  is  the  most 
important  part  of  composition. 

Cleamem  of  intellect  is  a  natural  gift ; 
perepiemty  is  an  acquired  art :  although 
intimately  connected  with  each  other,  yet 
it  is  possible  to  have  deamem  without 
penpimiiy,  and  pertpieuiiy  without  dear- 
neu.  People  of  quick  capacities  will 
have  elecnr  ideas  on  the  subjects  that  offer 
themselves  to  their  notice,  but  for  want 
of  education  they  may  often  use  improper 
or  ambiguous  phrases;  or  by  erroi%  of 
construction  render  their  phraseology  the 
reverse  of  perepicuoue:  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  some  to  express 
themselves  perspieuoufify  on  subjects  far 
above  their  comprehension,  from  a  cer< 
tain  facility  which  they  acquire  of  catch- 
ing up  suitable  modes  of  expression.  The 
study  of  the  classics  and  mathematics  is 
most  fitted  for  the  improvement  of  dear' 
nen  ;  the  study  of  grammar,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  good  models,  will  serve  most 
effectually  for  the  acquirement  of  perepi- 
aiity. 

Whenever  men  think  cJearly^  and  are  thor- 
oughly interested,  they  express  themselves  with 
perepieuity  and  force.  Robbrtbon. 

No  modem  orator  can  dare  to  enter  the  lists 
with  Demosthenes  and  Tully.  We  hare  dis- 
courses, indeed,  that  may  he  admitted  for  their 
per»j>ieuiti/,  purity,  and  elegance ;  but  can  pro- 
duce none  that  abound  in  a  sublimity  which 
whirls  away  the  auditor  like  a  mighty  torrent. 

Waktow. 

CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MBRCY. 

CLEMENCY  is  in  Latin  dementia,  sig- 
nifying  mildness.  LENITY  is  in  Latin 
lenitae,  from  lenie,  soft,  or  Icevia,  smooth, 
and  the  Greek  A«oc,  mild.  MERCY  is  in 
Latin  miseriewdiay  compounded  of  mue- 
ria  and  cordis,  i.  e.,  affliction  of  the  heart, 
signifying  the  pain  produced  by  observ- 
ing the  pain  of  others. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  denoting  the 
disposition  or  act  of  forbearing  to  inflict 
pain  by  the  exercise  of  power.  Clemency 
and  lenity  are  employed  only  toward  of- 
fenders; merey  toward  all  who  are  in 
trouble,  whether  from  their  own  fault,  or 
any  other  cause.    Clemency  lies  in  the  dis* 
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positioii ;  lenitjf  and  mercy  in  the  act ;  the 
former  as  respects  superiors  in  general, 
the  latter  in  regard  to  those  who  are  in- 
vested with  civil  power:  a  monarch  dis- 
plays his  danency  by  showing  mercy ;  a 
master  shows  leruiy  by  not  inflicting  pun- 
ishment where  it  is  deserved.  Clemency 
is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  dispenser, 
flowing  from  bis  will,  independent  of  the 
object  on  whom  it  is  bestowed ;  lenUy  and 
mercy  are  discretionary,  they  always  have 
regard  to  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  or  misfortunes ;  lenity^  therefore, 
often  serves  the  purposes  of  discipline, 
and  miercy  those  of  justice,  by  forgive- 
ness instead  of  punishment ;  but  danen- 
ey  sometimes  defeats  its  end  by  forbear- 
ing  to  punish  where  it  is  needful.  A  mild 
master,  who  shows  dtmmcy  to  a  faithless 
servant  by  not  bringing  him  to  justice, 
often  throws  a  worthless  wretch  upon  the 
public  to  commit  more  atrocious  depre- 
dations. A  well-timed  Imity  sometimes 
recalls  an  offender  to  himself,  and  brings 
him  back  to  good  order.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  English  constitution  has  wisely 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  showing  mtrty  in  all 
cases  that  do  not  demand  the  utmost  rig- 
or of  the  law. 

We  wretched  Trojans,  toat'd  on  ev'ry  shore, 
From  ses  to  sea,  thy  elemenev  implore ; 
Forbid  the  fires  our  shipping  to  defiice. 
Receive  th*  unhappy  fugitives  to  grace.  Drtdbn. 

The  King  (Charles  II.),  with  Unity  oi^irhich  the 
world  has  had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined 
to  be  the  Judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  fii- 
ther's  wrongs.  Johnson. 

The  gods  (if  gods  to  goodness  are  inclined, 
If  acts  of  m^roy  touch  their  heav*nly  mind), 
And,  more  than  all  the  gods,  your  gen'rous  heart, 
Conscious  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert 

Drtden. 

CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST,  MINIS- 
TER. 

CLERGYMAN,  altered  from  derk,  de- 
rieusy  signifies  any  one  holding  a  regular 
office,  and  by  distinction  one  who  holds 
the  holv  office.  PARSOX  is  either 
changed  from  person^  that  is,  by  distinc- 
tion, the  person  who  spiritually  presides 
over  a  parish,  or  contracted  from  paro- 
chwnus.  PRIEST,  in  German,  etc., />rt«»/- 
tfr,  comes  from  the  Greek  wpfff^vrtpoCy 
signifying  an  elder  who  holds  the  sacer- 
doUl  office.  MINISTER,  in  Latin  minis' 
tery  a  servant,  from  mtfior,  less  or  inferior, 


signifies  literally  one  who  performs  a  sub- 
ordinate office,  and  has  been  extended  in 
its  meaning  to  signify  generally  one  who 
officiates  or  performs  an  office. 

The  word  deryymtm  applies  to  such  as 
are  regularly  bred  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  national  religion,  and  applies  to 
none  else.  In  this  sense  we  spMk  of  the 
English,  the  French,  and  Scotch  derpy 
without  distinction.  A  parson  is  a  spe- 
cies of  clergyman  who  ranks  the  highest 
in  the  three  orders  of  inferior  dergy ; 
that  is,  poraon,  vicar,  and  curate ;  the 
panon  being  a  technical  term  for  the 
rector,  or  he  who  holds  the  living :  in  its 
technical  sense  it  has  now  acquired  a 
definite  use ;  but  in  general  mmversation 
it  is  become  almost  a  nickname.  The 
word  deryynum  is  always  substituted  for 
parson  in  polite  society.  When  priesi  re- 
spects the  Christian  religion  it  is  a  species 
of  deryyman^  that  is,  one  who  is  ordained 
to  officiate  at  the  altar  in  distinction  from 
the  deacon,  who  is  only  an  assistant  to 
the  priest.  But  the  term  priesi  has  like- 
wise an  extended  meaning  in  reference 
to  such  as  hold  the  sacerdotal  character 
in  any  form  of  religion,  as  the  priests  of 
the  Jews,  or  those  of  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Indians,  and  the  like.  A  minisUr 
is  one  who  actually  or  habitually  officiates. 
Clergymen  are  therefore  not  always  strict^ 
ly  ministers  ;  nor  are  all  ministers  clergy- 
men. If  a  clergyman  delegates  his  func- 
tions alt<^ether  he  is  not  a  minister;  nor 
is  he  who  presides  over  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation, a  dergyman.  In  the  former 
case,  however,  it  would  be  invidious  to 
deprive  the  dergyman  of  the  name  of 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  a  misuse  of  the  term  dergyman 
to  apply  it  to  any  minister  who  does  not 
officiate  according  to  the  form  of  an  es- 
tablished religion. 

By  a  dergyman  I  mean  one  In  holy  orders. 

Stbxlk. 

To  the  time  of  Edward  ITT.  it  is  probable  that 
the  French  and  English  languages  subsisted  to- 
gether throughout  the  kingdom ;  Uie  higher  or* 
dcra,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  speaking  al- 
most universally  French ;  the  lower  retaining  the 
use  of  their  native  tongue.  Tyewbitt. 

Call  a  roan  a  prient^  or  parson^  and  you  set 
him  in  some  men's  esteem  ten  degrees  below  his 
own  servant  Sootb. 

With  leav«  and  honor  enter  onr  abodes. 

Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods.       Pora. 
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CLEVER,  SKILFUL,  EXPERT,  DEXTER- 
OUS, ADROIT. 

CLEVER,  in  French  leghe,  Latin  lem%y 
light,  signifies  the  same  as  quick  of 
nnderatanding.  SKILFUL,  full  of  «ikttf. 
EXPERT,  in  French  ezperfe,  Latin  exper- 
his,  participle  of  aperwr^  to  search  or  try, 
signifies  searched  and  tried,  DEXTER- 
OUS, in  Latin  dexUr^  in  Greek  ^c^crepoc, 
ooroparative  of  ^{to;,  clever,  and  ^c^io, 
the  right  hand,  because  that  is  the  most 
fitted  for  action,  signifies  the  quality  of 
doing  rightly,  as  with  the  right  hand. 
ADROIT  is  in  French  cubroU,  Latin  adr 
redm  or  rectw^  right  or  straight,  signifies 
right  at  the  momenta 

CUvemen  is  mental  power  employed 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life :  a  per- 
son is  dever  in  business,  8kUl  is  both  a 
mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted  in 
mechanical  operations  and  practical  sci- 
ences :  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  and  an  art- 
ist, is  MkUful :  one  may  have  a  daU  in  div- 
ination, or  a  8LiU  in  painting.  JEacpert- 
moB  and  dexterity  require  more  corporeal 
than  mental  power  exerted  in  minor  arts 
and  amusements :  one  is  expert  at  throw- 
ing the  quoit;  dextercfue  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses.  Adroitnees  is  altogether 
a  corporeal  talent,  employed  only  as  oc- 
casion may  require :  one  is  adroU  at  elud- 
ing the  blows  aimed  by  an  adversary. 
Clevcrneea  is  rather  a  natural  gift ;  skill 
is  devemeee  improved  by  practice  and 
extended  knowledge;  e:g)ertneee  is  the 
effect  of  long  practice;  dexterity  arises 
from  habit  combined  with  agility ;  adroit' 
nem  is  a  species  of  dexterity  arising  from 
a  natural  agility.  A  person  is  diver  at 
drawing  who  shows  a  taste  for  it,  and 
executes  it  well  without  much  instruc- 
tion :  he  is  eikilJnL  in  drawing  if  he  un- 
derstands it  both  in  theory  and  practice ; 
he  is  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  if  he 
can  use  it  with  expedition  and  effect ;  he 
is  dexiercHs  at  any  game  when  he  goes 
through  the  manoeuvres  with  celerity  and 
an  unerring  hand ;  he  is  adroit  if,  by  a 
quick,  sudden,  and  well  -  directed  move- 
ment of  his  body,  be  effects  the  object 
he  has  in  view. 

My  friend  bftde  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite 

diiinb 
Wifli  tidinga  tlial  Jobnion  and  Burke  would  not 


*'  And  I  knew  tt,"  he  cried ;  "  both  eternally  hk\ 
The  one  at  the  House  and  the  other  with  Thrale. 
But  no  matter ;  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the 

party 
With  two  full  as  eleieer  and  ten  times  as  hearty." 

GoUMMITn. 

There  is  nothlnff  more  graceful  than  to  see  the 
play  stand  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  audi- 
ence kept  in  an  agreeable  suspense,  during  tlie 
sflenceofattti^/vractor.  Addison. 

O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound, 
Witii  deaefrotte  arm,  sagadoas  of  the  ground ; 
Fearless  they  combat  erery  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  many  tracks  with  course  inclin'd, 
Eoopert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road. 

He  applied  himself  next  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  he  likevrise  laid  open  with  great  deaeierUy. 

Addison. 

Use  yoorself  to  carve  adrottty  and  genteelly. 

CUBBTSBraOUD. 
CLOAK,  MASK,  BLIND,  VEIL. 

Thesk  are  figurative  terms,  expressive 
of  different  modes  of  intentionally  keep- 
ing something  from  the  view  of  ottiers. 
They  are  borrowed  from  those  familiar 
objects  which  serve  similar  purposes  in 
common  life.  CLOAK  and  MASK  ex- 
press figuratively  and  properly  more  than 
BLIND  or  VEIL.  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  object  out  of  sight;  the  two 
latter  only  partially  intercept  the  view. 
In  this  figurative  sense  they  are  all  em- 
ployed for  a  bad  purpose.  The  cloak^ 
the  masky  and  the  blind  serve  to  deceive 
others:  the  veU  serves  to  deceive  one^s 
self.  The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  char- 
acter may  be  concealed  by  a  blind;  a 
part,  though  not  the  whole,  may  be  con- 
cealed by  a  mask.  A  hUnd  is  not  only 
employed  to  conceal  the  character,  but 
the  conduct  or  proceedings.  We  carry  a 
tioak  and  a  mtuk  about  with  us ;  but  a 
hlmd  is  something  external.  The  doak^ 
as  the  external  garment,  is  the  most  con- 
venient of  all  coverings  for  entirely  keep- 
ing concealed  what  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
seen ;  a  good  outward  deportment  serves 
as  a  doeM  to  conceal  a  bad  character.  A 
mask  hides  only  the  face;  a  mask,  there- 
fore, serves  to  conceal  only  as  much  as 
words  and  looks  can  effect.  A  blind  is 
intended  to  shut  out  the  light  and  pre- 
vent observation;  whatever,  therefore, 
conceals  the  real  truth,  and  prevents  sus- 
picion by  a  false  exterior,  is  a  blind,  A 
veil  prevents  a  person  from  seeing  as 
well  as  being  seen ;  whatever,  therefore, 
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obecures  the  mental  Bight  acts  as  a  veil 
to  the  mind^s  eye.  Religion  is  unfortu- 
nately the  object  which  may  serve  to 
doak  the  worst  of  purposes  and  the  worst 
of  characters :  its  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men  makes  it  the  most  effectual 
passport  to  their  countenance  and  sanc- 
tion; and  its  external  observances  ren- 
der it  the  most  convenient  mode  of  pre- 
senting a  false  profession  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world :  those,  therefore,  who  set 
an  undue  value  on  the  ceremonial  part  of 
religion,  do  but  encourage  this  most  hei- 
nous of  all  sins,  by  suffering  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  eU)ak  of  relig- 
ious hypocrisy.  False  friends  always 
wear  a  nuuk;  they  cover  a  malignant 
heart  under  the  smiles  and  endearments 
of  friendship.  Illicit  traders  mostly  make 
use  of  some  blind  to  facilitate  the  carry- 
ing on  their  nefarious  practices.  Among 
the  various  arts  resorted  to  in  the  me- 
tropolis by  the  needy  and  profligate,  none 
is  so  bad  as  that  which  is  made  to  be 
a  blind  for  the  practice  of  debauchery. 
Prejudice  and  passion  are  the  ordinary 
veilt  which  obscure  the  judgment,  and 
prevent  it  from  distinguishing  the  truth. 

When  the  severity  of  manners  la  hypocritical, 
and  assnmed  as  a  oloat  to  secret  indulgence,  it 
ia  one  of  tlie  wont  prostitutions  of  religion. 

Blaih. 

Thou  art  no  rufBan,  who,  beneath  the  ma»k 
Of  social  commerce,  com' St  to  rob  tlieir  wealth. 

Taox90K. 

Those  who  are  bountiful  to  crimes  will  be 
rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their 
penury  is  even  held  out  as  a  biind  aiid  cover  to 
their  prodigality.  Bitrsb. 

As  soon  as  that  mysterious  tHI  which  covers 
ftiturlty  should  be  lifted  up,  all  the  gayety  of  lifis 
would  disappear ;  its  flattering  hopes,  its  pleas- 
ing illusions,  would  vanish,  and  nothing  but  van- 
ity and  sadness  remain.  Blaih. 

TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUMBER. 

CLOG  is  probably  changed  from  clot 
or  clod,  signifying  to  put  a  heavy  lump  in 
the  way.  LOAD,  from  to  load^  in  Saxon 
ladeti^  Dutch,  etc.,  laden,  signifies  to  bur- 
den with  a  load  ENCUMBER,  com- 
pounded of  en  or  in  and  ettmber,  in  Ger- 
man hwimer,  sorrow,  signifies  to  burden 
with  trouble. 

Clog  is  figuratively  employed  for  what- 
ever impedes  the  motion  or  action  of  a 
thing,  drawn  from  the  familiar  object 
which  is  used  to  impede  the  motion  of 


animals :  load  is  used  for  whatever  occa- 
sions an  excess  of  weight,  or  materials. 
A  wheel  is  dogged,  or  a  machine  is  dog- 
ged; a  fire  may  be  loaded  with  coals,  ur  a 
picture  with  coloring.  Tiie  stomach  and 
memory  may  be  either  dogged  or  had- 
ed: in  the  former  case  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  improper  food ;  and  in  the  second 
case  by  the  introduction  of  an  improper 
quantity.  A  memory  that  is  dogged  be- 
comes confused,  and  confounds  one  thing 
with  another ;  that  which  is  loaded  loses 
the  impression  of  one  object  by  the  in> 
troduction  of  another.  Clog  and  encum- 
ber  have  the  common  signification  of  in- 
terrupting or  troubling  by  means  of  some- 
thing irrelevant.  Whatever  is  dogged 
has  scarcely  the  liberty  of  moving  at  all ; 
whatever  is  enctunbered  moves  and  acts, 
but  with  difficulty.  When  the  roots  of 
plants  are  dogged  with  mould,  or  any  im- 
proper  substance,  their  growth  is  almost 
stopped ;  weeds  and  noxious  plants  are 
em^mbrancta  in  the  ground  where  flowers 
should  grow. 

Whatsoever  was  observed  by  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, either  irregular  or  deliective  in  the 
workings  of  the  mind,  was  all  charged  upon  the 
body  as  its  great  clog.  South. 

Butler  gives  Uudibras  that  pedantic  ostenta- 
tion of  knowledge  which  has  no  relation  to  chiv- 
alry, and  /o<M/«hlm  with  martial  eneMmhranee9 
that  can  add  nothing  to  hit  civil  dignity. 

Johnson. 

Tilts  minority  is  great  and  formidable.  I  de 
not  know  whether,  if  I  aimed  at  the  total  ovek> 
throw  of  a  kingdom,  I  should  wish  to  be  eneun^ 
bered  with  a  large  body  of  parttsaaa.      Buau. 

CLOISTER,  CONVENT,  MONASTBRT. 

CLOISTER,  in  Frendi  doUre,  from  the 
word  doi,  close,  signifies  a  certain  close 
place  in  a  convent,  or  an  enclosure  of 
houses  for  canons,  or,  in  general,  a  relig- 
ious house.  CONVENT,  from  the  Lai- 
in  eonventutj  a  meeting,  and  eonvenio,  to 
come  together,  signifies  a  religious  as- 
sembly. MONASTERY,  in  French  mo- 
nasth'e,  signifies  a  habitation  for  monks, 
from  the  Greek  iiovoc«  alone. 

The  proper  iaea  of  doitter  is  that  of 
seclusion;^ the  proper  idea  of  eonvent  is 
that  of  community;  the  proper  idea  of 
a  monastery  is  that  of  solitude.  One  is 
shut  up  in  a  doitter,  put  into  a  emwent, 
and  retires  to  a  moruuttery.  Whoever 
wishes  to  take  an  absolute  leave  of  the 
world  shuts  himself  up  in  a  doitter  ;  who- 
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ever  wishes  to  attach  himsell  to  a  com- 
manity  that  has  renoanced  all  oommeroe 
with  the  world  goes  into  a  convent ;  who- 
ever wishes  to  shun  all  haman  inter- 
course retires  to  a  monastery.  In  the 
doUUr  our  liberty  is  sacrificed;  in  the 
dMvent  our  worldly  habits  are  renounced, 
and  those  of  a  regular  religious  commu- 
nity being  adopted,  we  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  established  orders :  in  a  monat- 
tery  we  impose  a  sort  of  voluntary  exile 
upon  ourselves ;  we  live  with  the  view  of 
living  only  to  God.  In  the  ancient  and 
true  monasieries  the  members  divided 
their  time  between  contemplation  and 
labor;  but  as  population  increased,  and 
towns  multiplied,  tnanasteries  were,  prop- 
erly speaking,  succeeded  by  convents.  In 
ordinary  discourse  cloister  is  employed  in 
an  absolute  and  indefinite  manner:  we 
speak  of  the  chister  to  designate  a  manias' 
tie  state ;  as  entering  a  dotsier;  burying 
one*s  self  in  a  douter;  penances  and 
mortifications  are  practised  in  a  cloister. 
It  is  not  the  same  thing  when  we  speak 
of  the  doister  of  the  Benedictines  and  of 
their  monastery;  or  the  doister  of  the 
Capuchins  and  their  oofwent. 

Some  iolttary  doister  will  I  cboose. 
And  there  with  boly  viii^  live  immur'd. 

Dktdim. 

Nor  were  tbe  new  abbots  leas  industrious  to 
stock  thefar  convtnte  with  foreigners.  Ttbwhitt. 

Besides  independent  foundations,  which  were 
opened  far  tbe  reception  of  foreign  monks  in 
preference  to  Uie  natives,  a  considerable  number 
of  religioos  houses  were  built  and  endowed  as 
oeUa  to  difllerent  nwncuteriea  abroad. 

List  op  Enolish  HowASTBam. 

CI/>BE,  COMPACT. 

CLOSE  is  from  the  French  ci2o«,  and 
Latin  dausus^  the  participle  of  daudo^  to 
shut  COMPACT,  in  Latin  compacttts, 
participle  of  eompingo^  to  fix  or  join  in, 
signifies  jointed  close  together. 

Proximity  is  expressed  by  both  these 
terms;  the  former  in  a  general  and  the 
latter  in  a  restricted  sense.  Two  bodies 
may  be  dose  to  each  other,  but  a  body  is 
compact  with  regard  to  itself.  Contact 
is  not  essential  to  constitute  doseness; 
but  a  perfect  adhesion  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  body  is  essential  to  produce  compact- 
nem.  Lines  are  doae  to  each  other  that 
are  separated  but  by  a  small  space; 
things  are  rolled  together  in  a  compact 


form  that  are  brought  within  the  small- 
est possible  space. 

To  right  and  left  the  nuutial  wings  display 
Their  shining  arms,  and  stand  in  clone  array ; 
Though  weak  their  spears,  though  dwarfish  be 

their  height, 
Compaci  tliey  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fight. 

Sia  W.  Jonas. 

CLOSE,  NEAR,  NIGH. 

CLOSE,  V,  Close,  compact.  NEAR  and 
NIGH  are  in  Saxon  near^  neah,  German, 
etc.,  fio^ 

Close  is  more  definite  than  near,  houses 
stand  dose  to  each  other  which  are  al- 
most joined ;  men  stand  dose  when  they 
touch  each  other ;  objects  are  near  which 
are  within  sight;  persons  are  near  each 
other  when  they  can  converse  together. 
Near  and  nigh,  which  are  but  variations 
of  each  other  in  etymology,  admit  of  lit- 
tle or  no  difference  in  their  use;  the 
former,  however,  is  the  most  general 
People  live  near  each  other  who  are  in 
the  same  street ;  they  live  dose  to  each 
other  when  their  houses  are  adjoining. 
Close  is  annexed  as  an  adjective ;  near  is 
employed  only  as  an  adverb  or  preposi- 
tion. We  speak  of  doee  ranks  or  dose 
lines ;  but  not  near  ranks  or  near  lines. 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep. 
And,  couching  close^  repel  invading  sleep. 

Pops. 

O  fHend !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear ; 
Distress'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 

POFB. 

From  the  red  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bear. 
And  uiffh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear. 

Pops. 

TO  CLOSE,  SHUT. 

CLOSE,  V.  Close,  compact.  SHUT  is  in 
Saxon  scuttany  Dutch  sdwtteny  Hebrew 
eatem. 

To  dose  signifies  simply  to  put  close 
together ;  shut  to  stop  or  prevent  admit- 
tance ;  dosing  is  therefore  a  partial  ehut- 
ting,  and  ahfttHng  a  complete  dosing:  as 
to  doee  a  door  or  window  is  to  put  it  par- 
tially to,  as  distinguished  from  shutting 
it,  t.  «.,  shutting  it  dose.  The  eyes  are 
shtU  by  dosing  the  eyelids,  and  the  mouth 
is  shut  by  closing  the  lips;  and  by  the 
figure  of  metonymy  to  dose  may  there- 
fore often  be  substituted  for  shut:  as  to 
dose  the  eyes,  to  dose  the  mouth,  partic- 
ularly in  poetry. 
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Soon  ihaU  the  din  Seraglio's  borrU  gfttee 
CloM  like  the  eternal  ben  of  death  upon  thee. 

JOBHSOIC. 

There  is,  however,  a  farther  distinction 
between  these  two  words :  to  dote  prop- 
erly denotes  the  bringing  anything  ofow, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  applied  to  any 
opening  or  cavity  which  may  thus  be 
filled  up  or  covered  over  for  a  permanen- 
cy;  as  to  dote  a  wound,  to  doM  the  en- 
trance to  any  place ;  but  akiUtinff  implies 
merely  an  occasional  stoppage  of  an  en- 
trance by  that  which  is  movable :  what* 
ever  is  akut  may  be  opened  in  this  sense ; 
not  only  a  door,  a  book,  or  a  box,  may  be 
«A«/,  but  also  the  ears  may  be  <Ati/.  In 
familiar  language  it  is  usual  to  speak  of 
domng  a  scene,  for  putting  an  end  to  it ; 
but  in  poetry  the  term  tihit  may  without 
impropriety  be  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Behold,  fond  man ! 
See  here  thy  pictQr*d  lite :  pass  some  few  Tears, 
Thy  flowering   spring,  thy    •ttmiser's   ardent 

strength, 
Thy  sober  aotnmn  fiuling  into  age. 
And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last, 
And  «Aii<s  the  scene.  Thoksoh. 

TO  CLOSE,  CONCLUDE,  FINISH. 

To  CLOSE  (v.  To  dose,  thut)  is  to  bring 
toward  an  end ;  to  CONCLUDE,  from  eon 
and  dudoy  or  claudOy  to  shut,  t. «.,  to  shut 
together,  signifies  to  bring  actually  to  an 
end :  FINISH,  in  Latin  Jinio  and  ^n»,  an 
end,  signifies  also  literally  to  bring  to  an 
end.  The  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
thing  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action. 
To  dose  is  the  most  indefinite  of  the  three. 
We  may  close  at  any  point  by  simply 
ceasing  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  it ; 
but  we  condude  in  a  definite  and  positive 
manner.  Want  of  time  may  compel  us 
to  dose  a  letter  before  we  have  said  all 
we  wish  to  say ;  a  letter  is  commonly  eon- 
duded  with  expressions  of  kindness  or 
courtesy.  Whatever  admits  of  being  dis- 
continued is  properly  said  to  be  dosed; 
as  to  dose  a  procession,  entertainment, 
and  the  like. 

Tlie  great  procenslon,  that  doses  the  festival, 
began  at  ten  o'clock.  Brti>on£. 

So  to  dose  life,  a  career,  etc. 

Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak. 
On  every  thonglit,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design. 

AoDieoN.  I 


Whatever  is  brought  to  the  last  or  the 
desired  point  is  properly  said  to  be  con* 
duded;  as  to  condude  a  speech,  a  narra- 
tive, a  business,  and  the  like. 

My  son's  account  was  too  long  to  be  delivered 
atonee :  the  first  part  of  it  was  begun  that  ni^t, 
and  he  was  con4slwHnff  the  rest  after  dinner  the 
next  day,  when  the  appearance  of  Mr.  ThomhiU'e 
equipage  at  the  door  seemed  to  make  a  pause  in 
the  general  satiafhctlon.  Oolmmith. 

To  condude  is  to  bring  to  an  end  by 
determination ;  to  Jinish  is  to  bring  to  an 
end  by  completion:  what  is  settled  by 
arrangement  and  deliberation  is  proper- 
ly eondfided;  what  is  besun  on  a  certain 
plan  is  said  to  be^/SmsAatf. 

A  marriage  was  proposed  betweeu  them,  and 
at  length  concluded.  Spsctatoh. 

The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  has  the  cred- 
it, although  it  comprehends  the  whole  system  of 
Jurisprudence,  was ^nt4A«(f,  we  are  told,  in  three 
years.  Sia  W.  Joras. 

COADJUTOR,  ASSISTANT. 

COADJUTOR,  compounded  of  eo  or 
con  and  wff ulor,  a  helper,  signifies  a  f el- 
low.laborer.  ASSISTANT  signifies  prop- 
erly  one  that  assigts  or  takes  a  part. 

A  coadjutor  is  more  noble  than  an  a«. 
sistant:  the  latter  is  mostly  in  a  subordi- 
nate station,  but  the  former  is  an  equal ; 
the  latter  performs  menial  offices  in  the 
minor  concerns  of  life,  and  a  subordinate 
part  at  all  times ;  the  former  labors  con- 
jointly in  some  concern  of  common  inter- 
est and  great  importance.  An  anistmU 
is  engaged  for  a  compensation ;  a  coadju" 
tor  is  a  voluntary  fellow-laborer.  In  ev- 
ery public  concern  where  the  purposes  of 
charity  or  religion  are  to  be  promoted, 
eoadhUors  often  effect  more  than  the 
original  promoters:  in  the  medical  and 
scholastic  professions  anisUmts  are  indis- 
pensable to  relieve  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness. Coadjutors  ought  to  be  zealous 
and  unanimous;  oMtstatUs  ought  to  be 
assiduous  and  faithful. 

Advioes  tnm  Vienna  import  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  is  dead,  who  is  succeeded  by 
Count  Harrach,  formerly  Bishop  of  Vienna,  and 
for  these  three  last  years  coadjutor  to  tlie  said 
Archbishop.  Stbxls. 

As  fbr  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  assist' 
ants  and  grand  juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  yon 
on  my  right  hand,  because  1  know  you  to  be  very 
Jealous  of  your  honor ;  and  you  on  my  left,  be- 
cause I  know  you  are  very  much  concerned  f<nr 
the  reputation  of  others.  Addisok. 
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COARSE;  ROUGn^  RUDE. 

COARSE,  probably  from  the  Gothic 
iaurick^  heayy,  answering  to  our  word 
5T0M,  and  the  Latin  ffravis,  ROUGH, 
in  Saxon  AruA,  German  ravA,  roh,  etc. 
RUDE,  in  Latin  rudU,  changed  from  rdit- 
dit^  comes  from  pa/3^oc,  a  twig,  signifying 
uopeeled. 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to 
what  is  not  polished  by  art.  In  the 
proper  sense  coarte  refers  to  the  compo- 
sition and  materials  of  bodies,  as  coarse 
bread,  coarse  meat,  eoarse  cloth ;  rough 
respects  the  surface  of  bodies,  as  rough 
wood  and  rough  skin ;  rtide  respects  the 
make  or  fashion  of  things,  as  a  r^ude  bark, 
A  rude  utensil.  Coane  is  opposed  to  fine, 
nugh  to  smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  are 
distinguish^  in  a  similar  manner :  coane 
language  is  used  by  persons  of  naturally 
coarte  feeling ;  rough  language  by  those 
whose  tempers  are  either  naturally  or  oc- 
casionally rough;  rude  language  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  any  better. 

The  flneness  and  delicacy  of  perception  which 
the  man  of  taste  acquires  may  be  more  liable  to 
irritation  than  the  coarser  feelings  of  minds  less 
colljvtied.  Cbaw. 

This  is  some  fellow. 
Who,  having  been  prals*d  for  bluntness,  doth  af- 
fect 
A  aaucj  roughneee,  Shakspsabx. 

I9  it  in  destroying  and  pulling  down  that  skill 
is  (lisplAyed  ?  the  shallowest  understAnding,  the 
rudea  hand,  is  more  than  equal  to  that  task. 

Burks. 

TO  COAX,  WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE,  FAWN. 

COAX  probably  comes  from  coke^  a 
simpleton,  signifying  to  treat  as  a  simple- 
ton. WHEEDLE  is  a  frequentative  of 
«fW,  signifying  to  come  round  a  person 
with  smooth  art  CAJOLE,  in  French 
fa/ofer,  is  probably  connected  with  gull, 
in  old  French  guiUer,  with  the  Armoric 
^ngeolir.  To  FAWN,  from  the  noun 
f^»n^  signifies  to  act  or  move  like  a 
favn. 

The  idea  of  using  mean  arts  to  turn 
people  to  one's  selfish  purposes  is  com- 
»non  to  all  these  terms :  coax  has  some- 
thing childish  in  it ;  wheedle  and  cajole 
«At  which  is  knavish ;  fawn  that  which 
w  servile.  The  act  of  coaxing  consists  of 
^r^ni  entreaty  and  whining  supplica- 
tion; the  act  of  wheedling  consists  of 


smooth  and  winning  entreaty;  cajoling 
consists  mostly  of  trickery  and  strata- 
gem, disguised  under  a  soft  address  and 
insinuating  manners ;  the  act  of  f atoning 
consists  of  supplicant  grimace  and  antics, 
such  as  characterize  the  little  animal  from 
which  it  derives  its  name :  children  coax 
their  parents  in  order  to  obtain  their 
wishes ;  the  greedy  and  covetous  wheedle 
those  of  an  easy  temper;  knaves  ce^ole 
the  simple  and  unsuspecting;  parasites 
faton  upon  those  who  have  the  power  to 
contribute  to  their  gratifications:  coax- 
ing is  mostly  resorted  to  by  inferiors  to- 
ward those  on  whom  they  are  dependent ; 
wheedling  and  cajoling  are  low  practices 
confined  to  the  baser  sort  of  men  with 
each  other;  fawning,  though  not  less 
mean  and  disgraceful  than  the  above- 
mentioned  vices,  is  commonly  practised 
only  in  the  higher  walks,  where  men  of 
base  character,  though  not  mean  educa« 
tion,  come  in  connection  with  the  great. 

The  nurse  had  changed  her  note,  she  was  nnz< 
zling  and  coaicbig  the  child}  ** That's  a  good 
dear,"  says  she.  L'Estrangb. 

Regulua  gave  his  son  his  ft^edom  in  order  to 
entitle  him  to  the  estate  left  him  by  his  mother, 
and  when  he  got  into  possession  of  it  endeavored 
(as  the  character  of  the  man  made  it  generallv 
believed)  to  wheedle  him  oat  of  it  by  the  iiios't 
indecent  comphiisance. 

Hblmotb's  Lnrsiia  or  Plixt. 

I  must  grant  it  a  Jast  Judgment  upon  p<iets. 
that  they,  whose  chief  pretence  is  wit,  should  be 
treated  as  they  themselves  treat  fools,  that  b,  be 
cajoled  with  praises.  Pura. 

Unhappy  he 
Who,  scornful  of  the  flatterer's  fawning  art, 
Dreads  even  to  pour  his  gratitude  of  heart. 

AXMSTBONG. 

TO  COERCE,  RESTRAIN. 

COERCE,  in  Latin  coereeOy  that  is,  con 
and  arceo,  signifies  to  drive  into  conform- 
ity. RESTRAIN  is  a  variation  of  restiict 
{v.  To  bind). 

Coercion  is  a  species  of  restravit :  we 
always  restrain  or  intend  to  restrain  when 
we  coerce;  but  we  do  not  always  coerce 
when  we  restrain :  coercion  always  com- 
prehends the  idea  of  force,  restrain  that 
of  simply  keeping  under  or  back :  coer- 
cion is  always  an  external  application; 
restraint  either  external  or  internal:  a 
person  is  coerced  by  others  only ;  he  may 
be  restrained  by  himself  as  well  as  oth- 
ers. Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  applica- 
tion, it  opposes  force  to  resistance ;  re- 
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straini  acts  indirectly  to  the  prevention 
of  an  act :  the  law  resti^airu  all  men  in 
their  actions  more  or  less ;  it  coerces  those 
who  attempt  to  violate  it ;  the  unruly  will 
is  coerced;  the  improper  will  is  restrain- 
ed. Coercion  is  exercised ;  restraint  is  im- 
posed :  punishment,  threats,  or  any  actual 
exercise  of  authority,  coerces  ;  fear,  shame, 
or  a  remonstrance  from  others,  restrains. 

WIthont  (iotreive  power  all  Rovemment  Is  but 
toothleas  and  precarioas,  and  doM  not  so  much 
coinmaDd  as  beg  obedience.  South. 

The  enmity  of  some  men  against  goodness  is  so 
violent  and  implacable,  that  no  innocency,  no  ex- 
cellence of  goodness,  how  great  soever,  can  re- 
strain their  malice.  Tillotson. 

GOBVAL,  CONTRMPOltART. 

COEVAL,  from  the  Latin  ceimm^  an 
age,  signifies  of  the  same  age.  CON- 
TEMPORARY, from  tempusy  signifies  of 
the  same  time. 

An  age  is  a  specifically  long  space  of 
time ;  a  time  in  indefinite ;  hence  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  to  things  in  the 
first  case  and  to  persons  in  the  second : 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  con- 
fusion of  languages  were  coeval  with  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  Addison 
was  eoniemporary  with  Swift  and  Pope. 

The  passion  of  fear  seems  eoetal  with  onr  nat- 
ure. CUMBBRLAMD. 

If  the  elder  Orpheus  was  the  disciple  of  Linos, 
he  mnst  have  beien  of  too  early  an  age  to  have 
been  oontemporary  with  Hercnles ;  for  Orpheus 
to  placed  eleven  ages  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 

CUMBBBLAND. 

COGBMTy  FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 

COGENT,  from  the  Latin  eogo^  to  com- 
pel ;  and  FORCIBLE,  from  the  verb  to 
force^  have  equally  the  sense  of  acting 
by  force,  STRONG  is  here  figuratively 
employed  for  that  species  of  strength 
which  is  connected  with  the  mind. 

Cogency  applies  to  reasons  individually 
considered :  forct  and  strength  to  modes 
of  reasoning  or  expression :  cogent  rea- 
sons impel  to  decisive  conduct;  ^rong 
conviction  is  produced  by  forcible  reason- 
ing conveyed  in  strong  language :  changes 
of  any  kind  are  so  seldom  attended  with 
benefit  to  society,  that  a  legislator  will  be 
cautious  not  to  adopt  them  without  the 
most  cogent  reasons ;  the  important  truths 
of  Chris  ianity  cannot  be  presented  from 
the  pulpit  too  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 


men.  Accuracy  and  strength  are  seldom 
associated  in  the  same  mind ;  those  who 
accustom  themselves  to  strong  language 
are  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  assertions. 

Upon  men  intent  only  upon  truth,  the  art  of 
an  orator  has  little  power ;  a  credible  testimony, 
or  a  cogent  argtiment,  will  overcome  all  the  art 
of  modulation  and  all  the  violence  of  contortion. 

Joaraoif. 

The  Ingenioos  author  Just  mentioned  asaared 
me  tlmt  the  Turkish  satires  of  Ruhi  Bag-dadi 
were  \exy  forcibU.  Sib  W.  Jones. 

Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "too  much  horse- 
play in  his  raillery  ;**  but  if  liis  Jests  are  coarse, 
his  arguments  are  strottg,  Jombbon. 

COLLBAOUE,  PARTXEB. 

COLLEAGUE,  in  French  collegue^  Lat- 
in collegay  compounded  of  col  or  con  and 
legatWy  sent,  signifies  sent  or  employed 
upon  the  same  business.  PARTNER, 
from  the  word  jtwrf,  signifies  one  having 
a  part  or  share. 

Colleagtie  is  more  noble  than  partner: 
men  in  the  highest  offices  are  coUeagues  ; 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  subordinate 
persons,  are  ixir^n^rs:  every  Roman  Con- 
sul had  a  cdleague;  every  workman  has 
commonly  a  partner.  Colleague  is  used 
only  with  regard  to  community  of  oflSce ; 
partner  is  most  generally  used  with  re- 
gard to  community  of  interest:  whenever 
two  persons  are  employed  to  act  togeth- 
er on  the  same  business  they  stand  in 
the  relation  of  colleagues  to  each  other ; 
whenever  two  persons  unite  their  en- 
deavors either  in  trade  or  in  games,  or 
the  business  of  life,  they  are  denominated 
partners:  ministers,  judges,  commission- 
ers, and  plenipotentiaries,  are  colleagues; 
bankers,  merchants,  chess-players,  card- 
players,  and  the  like,  have  jMirfn^rs. 

But  from  this  day's  decision,  from  the  choice 
Of  his  first  coUeagnen^  shall  succeeding  times 
Of  Edward  Judge,  and  on  liis  fsxat  pronounce. 

Wmt. 
And  lo!  sad  partner  of  the  general  care, 
Weary  and  faint  I  drive  my  goats  afar. 

WAinoif. 

TO  COLOR;  DYE,  TINGE,  STAIN. 

To  COLOR,  in  Latin  cohry  probably 
from  coloy  to  adorn,  and  the  Hebrew  be- 
chdy  to  paint,  signifies  to  put  color  on  or 
give  a  color  to  a  thing.  To  DYE,  in  Sax- 
on deagan^  a  variation  of  <t«^,  signifies 
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to  Imbue  with  a  color.  To  TINGE,  in 
Latin  tingo^  and  Greek  rcyyo^ ,  to  sprinkle, 
si^ifies  to  touch  lightly  with  a  color. 
STAIN,  in  French  deaieindre^  a  yariation 
of  tingty  signifies  to  put  a  color  on  in  a 
bad  manner,  or  give  a  bad  color. 

To  eolor^  which  is  the  most  indefinite 
of  these  terms,  is  employed  technically 
for  putting  a  coIot  on  a  thing ;  as  to  cU- 
or  a  drawing. 

In  utftJ  contest  let  onr  warlike  train 
Hove  weU-directed  o'er  the  colored  plain. 

Sib  W.  JontB. 

But  to  cohTy  in  the  general  sense  of 
giving  e^lor,  may  be  applied  to  physical^ 
objects ;  as  to  eolar  the  cheeks. 

Tbat  childish  coloring  of  her  cheeks  is  now 
as  unffracefnl  as  that  shape  woald  hare  heen 
when  her  fiice  wore  its  real  countenance. 

Stxhjl 

More  commonly,  however,  to  moral  ob- 
jects ;  as  to  color  a  description  with  the 
introduction  of  strong  figures,  strong 
facta,  or  strong  descriptions,  etc. 

There  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  yonr  looks 
which  TOOT  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to 

color.  SHiJUFXAJLB. 

To  dye  is  a  process  of  art,  as  in  the 
dyeing  of  cloth,  but  the  term  is  applied 
to  objects  generally  in  the  sense  of  im- 
buing with  any  substance  so  as  to  change 
the  color. 

With  mntnal  blood  the  Ansonian  soil  is  dyed^ 
^liile  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

Dhtdin. 

To  tinge  may  be  applied  to  ordinary 
objects ;  as  to  tinge  a  painting  with  blue 
by  way  of  intermixing  colore ;  but  it  is 
most  appropriately  used  in  poetry. 

Now  deeper  blndies  tinged  the  glowing  sky. 
And  evening  rais*d  her  silver  lamp  on  high. 

Sn  W.  JONBB. 

Or  to  moral  objects. 

Derotkm  seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  re- 
ceived an  early  tincture  01  it  Addison. 

To  datn  is  used  in  its  proper  sense 
when  applied  to  common  objects ;  as  to 
statu  a  painting  by  putting  blue  instead 
of  red,  or  to  ttain  anything  by  giving  it 
an  unnatural  color. 

We  hsd  the  fortune  to  see  what  may  be  snp- 
P<Md  to  be  tlie  occasion  of  that  opinion  which 
Ladsa  relates  concerning  this  river  (Adonis), 
that  li,  that  this  stream  at  certain  seasons  of  the 

10 


year  is  of  a  bloody  color;  something  like  this 
we  actnally  saw  come  to  pass,  for  the  water  was 
Gained  with  redness.  MicMDaixx. 

Whence  it  has  also  a  moral  application 
in  the  sense  of  taking  away  the  purity 
from  a  thing ;  as  to  stain  the  reputation 
or  character. 

COLOR,  HUE,  TINT. 

COLOR  {v.  To  color) ;  HUE,  in  Saxon 
Jieye,  is  probably  connected  with  eye  or 
view;  and  TINT,  from  tinge  {v.  To  color\ 
ara  but  modes  of  color;  the  former  of 
which  expresses  a  faint  or  blended  color; 
the  latter  a  shade  of  color.  Between  the 
colors  of  black  and  brown,  as  of  all  other 
leading  colors^  there  are  various  hues  and 
titUSy  by  the  due  intermixture  of  which 
natural  objects  are  rendered  beautiful. 

Her  color  chang'd,  her  &oe  was  not  the  same. 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 

Drtdeh. 
Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smell. 
With  huee  on  huety  expression  cannot  paint 
The  breadth  of  nature,  and  her  endless  bloom. 

Thomsoh. 

Among  them  shells  of  many  a  tint  appear. 
The  heart  of  Venus,  and  her  pearly  ear. 

Sn  W.  JoMES. 

COLORABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSIBLE, 
PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 

COLORABLE,  from  to  color  or  tinge 
{v.  To  color)y  expresses  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  give  a  fair  appearance. 
SPECIOUS,  from  the  Latin  tpeeioy  to  see, 
signifies  the  quality  of  looking  as  it 
ought.  OSTENSIBLE,  from  the  Latin 
osUndOy  to  show,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  or  fit  to  be  shown  or  seen. 
PLAUSIBLE,  from  plaudOy  to  clap  or 
make  a  noise,  signifies  the  quality  of 
sounding  as  it  ought  FEASIBLE,  from 
the  French  /atre,  and  Latin  faeioy  to  do, 
signifies  literally  doable;  and  denotes 
seemingly  practicable. 

The  nrst  three  of  these  words  are  fig- 
ures of  speech  drawn  from  what  natural- 
ly pleases  the  eye;  plausible  is  drawn 
from  what  pleases  the  ear :  feasible  takes 
its  signification  from  what  meets  the 
judgment  or  conviction.  What  is  color- 
able has  an  aspect  or  face  upon  it  that 
lulls  suspicion  and  affords  satisfaction ; 
what  is  specious  has  a  fair  outside  when 
contrasted  with  that  which  it  may  pos- 
sibly conceal;  what  is  ostensible  is  that 
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which  presents  such  an  appearance  as 
may  serve  for  an  indication  of  something 
real :  what  is pl€tunbU  is  that  which  meets 
the  understanding  merely  through  the 
ear ;  that  which  is  feasible  recommends 
itself  from  its  intrinsic  value  rather  than 
from  any  representation  given  of  it  A 
pretence  is  oolcrable  when  it  has  the  color 
of  truth  impressed  upon  it ;  it  is  ipedoiu 
when  its  fallacy  is  easily  discernible 
through  the  thin  guise  it  wears ;  a  mo- 
tive is  ottennbU  which  is  the  one  soonest 
to  be  discovered ;  an  excuse  is  plaudbU 
when  the  well-connected  narrative  of  the 
maker  impresses  a  belief  of  its  justice : 
a  plan  is  ftamhle  which  recommends  it- 
self as  fit  to  be  put  in  execution. 

All  his  (James  I.  of  Scotland's)  acqaisltlons, 
howcTer  ftttal  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  had  been 
gained  by  attacks  upon  individuals;  and  behig 
(banded  on  clrcamstances  peculiar  to  the  persons 
who  sulfered,  might  excite  ronrmnrs  and  appre- 
hensions, but  afforded  no  colorable  pretext  for 
a  general  rebellion.  Robertson. 

The  guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  to  tliiok 
with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the  vulgar.  This 
is  a  precept  epeeioue  enough,  but  not  always 
practicable.  Johnson. 

What  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of 
those  two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  preva- 
lent and  at  once  employed,  the  one  oeteneibly^ 
the  other  secretly,  daring  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  X  v.  Bdekb. 

In  this  superficial  way  indeed  the  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  more  variety  of  pUtiiHble  talk,  but  is 
not  enlarged  as  it  should  be  in  its  knowledge. 

Locks. 

It  Is  some  years  since  I  thought  the  matter 
/eaeible,  that  If  I  could  by  an  exact  time-keeper 
find  in  any  part  of  the  world  what  o* clock  it  is 
at  Dover  and  at  the  same  time  where  the  ship 
is,  the  problem  is  solved.  AaauTHHOT. 

TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 

COMBAT,  from  the  French  corrUMttre, 
to  fight  together,  is  used  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense  with  regard  to  matters 
of  opinion.  OPPOSE,  in  French  opposer^ 
Latin  opposui,  perfect  of  oppono,  to  op- 
pose, compounded  of  ob  and  pono^  to 
place  one's  self  in  the  way,  signifies  to 
set  one's  self  against  another. 

Combat  is  properly  a  species  of  op- 
posing;  one  always  opposes  in  combating^ 
though  not  vice  versa.  To  combat  is  used 
in  regard  to  speculative  matters :  oppose 
in  regard  to  private  and  personal  con- 
cerns. A  person's  positions  are  combated^ 
his  interests  or  his  measures  arc  opposed. 
The  Christian  combats  the  erroneous  doc- 


trines of  the  infidel  with  no  other  weapon 
than  that  of  argument ;  the  sophist  op» 
poses  Christianity  with  ridicule  and  mis- 
representation. The  most  laudable  use 
to  which  knowledge  can  be  converted  is 
to  combat  error  wherever  it  presents  it' 
self ;  but  there  are  too  many,  particularly 
in  the  present  day,  who  employ  the  little 
pittance  of  knowledge  which  they  have 
collected  to  no  better  puipoee  than  to 
oppose  everything  that  is  good,  and  excite 
the  same  spirit  of  opposition  in  others. 

When  fierce  temptation,  seconded  withtai 
By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  with  darts 
Tempered  in  hell,  invades  the  tlirobbing  breast. 
To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  sucoess 
Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fly  is  safe. 

COWPSB. 

Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  eomblne. 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design.       Cowpbb. 

COMBATASrr,  CHAMPION. 

COMBATANT,  from  to  eombai^  marks 
any  one  that  engages  in  ticombat.  CHAM- 
PION, French  champiofiy  Saxon  eempe^ 
German  kaempe,  signifies  originally  a  sol- 
dier or  fighter,  from  the  Latin  catnpus^  a 
field  of  battle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and  for 
victory ;  a  champion  fights  either  for  an- 
other, or  in  another's  cause.  The  word 
combatant  has  always  relation  to  some 
actual  engagement;  champion  may  be 
employed  for  one  ready  to  be  engaged, 
or  in  the  habits  of  being  engaged.  The 
combatants  in  the  Olympic  games  used  to 
contend  for  a  prize ;  the  Roman  gladia- 
tors were  combaianis  who  fought  for  their 
lives :  when  knight-errantry  was  in  fash- 
ion there  were  champions  of  all  descrip- 
tions, champions  in  behalf  of  distressed 
females,  champions  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
jured and  oppi'essed,  or  champions  in  be- 
half of  aggrieved  princes.  The  mere  act 
of  fighting  constitutes  a  combatant;  the 
act  of  standing  up  in  another's  defence 
at  a  personal  risk  constitutes  the  cham- 
pion. Animals  have  their  combats^  and 
consequently  are  combatants;  but  they 
are  seldom  champions.  There  may  be 
champions  for  causes  as  well  as  persons, 
and  for  bad  as  well  as  good  causes ;  as 
champions  for  liberty,  for  infidelity,  and 
for  Christianity. 

Conscious  that  I  do  not  possess  the  strength,  I 
shall  not  assume  the  importauoe  ot  9k  champion ; 
and  as  I  am  not  of  dignity  enough  to  be  angry,  I 
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tbAll  keep  my  temper  and  my  distanoe  too,  akir- 
mishing  like  those  insignificant  gentry  wlio  play 
the  part  of  teasers  in  the  Spanish  ball-fights  while 
bolder  oombatcmia  engage  him  at  the  point  of 
his  homa.  CuwtKaf.AMP. 

In  battle  erery  man  dumld  fight  as  if  he  was 
the  single  ehamjpioH.  Johnson. 

COMBINATIOK,  CABAL,  PLOT,  CON- 
8FIRACT. 

COMBINATION,  v.  Asaociaiion,  combi- 
nation.  CABAL,  in  French  cabale,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  kabala^  signifying  a  se- 
cret science  pretended  to  by  the  Jewish 
rabbi,  whence  it  is  applied  to  any  associa- 
tion that  has  a  pretended  secret.  PLOT, 
in  French  eampht,  is  derived,  like  the 
word  eompUeale^  from  the  Latin  plioOy  to 
entangle,  signifying  any  intricate  or  dark 
concern.  CONSPIRACY,  m  French  con. 
tpiroHott,  from  am  and  tpiro^  to  breathe 
together,  signifies  the  having  one  spirit. 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose  is 
the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms,  and 
peculiar  to  amUnnaiion,  A  eorMruUion 
may  be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forms  a  necessary  part  in  the  significa- 
tion of  the  other  terms ;  a  cabal  is  secret 
as  to  its  end ;  a  plot  and  contpiracy  are 
secret,  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end. 
Combinaiion  is  the  close  adherence  of 
many  for  their  mutual  defence  in  obtain- 
ing their  demands,  or  resisting  the  claims 
of  otbenL  A  cabid  is  the  intrigue  of  a 
party  or  faction,  formed  by  cunning  prac- 
tices in  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  course 
of  things  to  their  own  advantage:  the 
natural  and  ruling  idea  in  cabal  is  that  of 
assembling  a  number,  and  manoeuvring 
secretly  with  address.  A  plot  is  a  clan- 
destine onion  of  some  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  mischief :  the  ruling  idea  in  a 
plot  is  that  of  a  complicated  enterprise 
formed  in  secret,  by  two  or  more  persons. 
A  amapiraey  is  a  general  intelligence 
among  persons  united  to  effect  some  se- 
rious change :  the  ruling  and  natural  idea 
in  this  word  is  that  of  unanimity  and  con- 
cert in  the  prosecution  of  a  plan. 

Sovereiiena  will  consider  those  as  traitors  who 
tfn  at  tlieir  destmctlon  by  leading  ttieir  easy 
goodonatare  under  specioos  pretences  to  admit 
combinatiofut  of  bold  and  iUthless  men  into  a 
participation  of  their  power.  Buekx. 

I  sec  you  court  the  crowd, 
When,  with  the  ahouta  of  the  rebeilioua  nd>ble, 
I  see  yon  borne  on  ahoolders  to  cabait, 

DSTDXK. 


Oh !  think  what  anxkraa  moments  pan  between 
The  birth  of  plot$  and  their  last  fiital  periods. 

Adduoit. 

Thoae  who  are  sal^ected  to  wroog  under  mnl- 
titudes  seem  deserted  by  mankind,  and  orerpow- 
ered  by  a  ooMpiraoy  of  their  whole  spedes. 

Bmxs. 

TO  COME,  AltRIVE. 

COME  is  general;  ARRIVE  is  partic- 
ular. 

Persons  or  things  come;  persons  only, 
or  what  is  personified,  arrive.  To  cotm 
specifies  neither  time  nor  manner:  arrival 
is  employed  with  regard  to  some  partic- 
ular period  or  circumstances.  The  com- 
ing of  our  Saviour  was  predicted  by  the 
prophets ;  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  is 
expected  at  a  certain  hour.  We  know 
that  evils  must  come^  but  we  do  wisely 
not  to  meet  them  by  anticipation;  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel  in  the  haven,  after  a 
long  and  dangerous  voyage,  is  a  circum- 
stance of  general  interest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  it  happens. 

Hail,  rerVend  priest  I  to  Phoebus*  awfhl  dome, 
A  suppliant  I  fkt>m  great  Atrides  come.      Pope. 

Old  men  love  novelties ;  the  last  arrWd 
StUl  pleases  best,  the  youngest  steals  theiftsmiles. 

Tociro« 

COMFORT,  PLEA8URB. 

COMFORT,  V.  To  cheer,  emeourage, 
PLEASURE,  from  to  pl&ue,  signifies 
what  pteaaes. 

Comfort,  that  genuine  English  word, 
describes  what  England  only  affords :  we 
may  find  pleasure  in  every  country ;  but 
comfort  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  coun- 
try only :  the  grand  feature  in  comfort 
is  substantiality ;  in  that  of  pleasure  is 
warmth.  Pleasure  is  quickly  succeeded 
by  pain ;  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity  that 
to  every  pleasure  there  should  be  an  al* 
loy :  comfort  is  that  portion  of  pleasure 
which  seems  to  He  exempt  from  this  dis- 
advantage ;  it  is  the  most  durable  sort  of 
pleasure.  Comfort  must  be  sought  for 
at  home;  pleasure  is  pursued  abroad: 
comfort  depends  upon  a  thousand  name- 
less trifles  which  daily  arise;  it  is  the 
relief  of  a  pain,  the  heightening  of  a 
gratification,  the  supply  of  a  want,  or  the 
removal  of  an  inconvenience.  Pleasure 
is  the  companion  of  luxury  and  abun- 
dance: it  dwells  in  the  palaces  of  the 
rich  and  the  abodes  of  the  voluptuary. 
Comfort  is  less  than  pleasure  in  the  de- 
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tail ;  it  is  more  than  pUaaure  in  the  ag- 
gregate. 

Thy  growing  virtues  Jostifled  my  cares, 
And  promlaed  comfoft  to  my  silver  hairs. 

POPB. 

I  will  believe  there  are  happy  tempers  in  be- 
ing, to  whom  all  the  good  that  arrives  to  any  of 
their  fellow-creatures  gives  a  pleawrs. 


COMMAKD,  OADEB,  INJUNCTION,  PBE- 

CEPT. 

COMMAND  is  compounded  of  com  and 
mandOy  tnamtdo,  or  dm^e  in  manuSy  to  give 
into  the  hand,  signifying  to  give  or  ap- 
point as  a  task.  ORDER,  in  the  extend- 
ed sense  of  regularity,  implies  what  is 
done  in  the  way  of  ordir^  or  for  the  sake 
of  regularity.  INJUNCTION,  in  French 
injundiony  comes  from  in  and  jungo^ 
which  signifies  literally  to  join  or  bring 
close  to;  figuratively  to  impress  on  the 
mind.  PRECEPT,  in  Frendi  prkepU, 
Latin  prceceptwn^  participle  of  pracipio^ 
compounded  of  prce  and  ccqirioy  to  put  or 
lay  before,  signifies  the  thing  proposed 
to  the  mind. 

A  command  is  an  exercise  of  power  or 
authority;  it  is  imperative  and  must  be 
obeyed :  an  order  serves  to  direct ;  it  is 
instructive  and  must  be  executed. 

If  yea  are  in  •athorfty,  and  have  a  right  to 
command,  your  commands  delirered  suaviter  in 
modo  will  be  willingly,  cheerfully,  and  coase- 
quentiy  well  obeyed.  CHX8TBBFnEi.D. 

To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  office ;  to  execute 
orders  is  not  to  be  a  king.  Bubue. 

Command  is  properly  the  act  of  a  su- 
perior or  of  one  possessing  power :  order 
has  more  respect  to  the  office  than  to 
the  person.  A  sovereign  issues  his  com^ 
mands:  orders  may  be  given  by  a  subor- 
dinate or  by  a  body ;  as  orders  in  coun- 
cil, or  orders  of  a  court. 

There  kept  the  watch  the  legions  while  the  Grand 
In  council  sat,  solicitous  what  chance 
Might  intercept  their  emperor  sent ;  so  he 
I>eparting  gave  command ^  and  they  observed. 

MlLTOK. 

He  replied  that  he  would  give  orders  for  guards 
to  attend  us,  that  should  be  answerable  for  every- 
thing. Brtdomb. 

A  command  may  be  divine  or  given 
from  heaven;  an  order  or  injtmciton  is 
given  by  men  only. 

•Tis  Ueav'n  commands  me,  and  you  urge  in 
vaiu.  PwB. 


Had  any  mortal  voice  th'  inunction  laid, 
Nor  augur,  seer,  or  priest  had  been  obey'd. 

rem 
A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 
Who  rules  my  henpeck'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 

Dbtdek. 

Order  is  applied  to  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life ;  wjuneHon  and  precept  to 
the  moral  conduct  or  duties  of  men.  In- 
junction imposes  a  duty  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  which  enjoins:  t\ie precept  lays 
down  or  teaches  such  duties  as  already 
exist 

This  done,  JRnasA  orders  for  the  dose. 
The  strife  of  ardiers  with  contending  bows. 

Dbtdek. 

The  duties  which  religion  enjoinsxiA  to  perfbrm 
toward  €k)d  are  those  whidi  have  oftenest  ftimish- 
ed  matter  to  the  scoffs  of  the  Ucentioua.    Blaib. 

We  say  not  that  these  Ills  ihnn  virtue  flow : 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
The  golden  agea  would  again  begin.       Jbhths. 

COMMANDING)  IMPERATIVE,  IMPERI- 
OUS, AUTHORITATIVE. 

COMMANDING  signifies  having  the 
force  of  a  command  (v.  To  eomm/ond). 
IMPERATIVE,  from  inytero,  signifies  in 
the  imperative  mood.  IMPERIOUS^ 
from  imperOf  signifies  in  the  way  of,  or 
like  a  command.  AUTHORITATIVE 
signifies  having  authority,  or  in  the  waj 
of  mUhority. 

Commanding  is  either  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  a  commanding 
voice  is  necessary  for  one  who  has  to 
command ;  but  a  commanding  air  is  of- 
fensive when  it  is  affected :  imperative  is 
applied  to  things,  and  used  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense :  tmperiovs  is  used  for  persons 
or  things  in  the  bad  sense :  any  directicm 
is  imperatim  which  comes  in  the  shape 
of  a  command,  and  circumstances  are 
likewise  imperative  which  act  with  the 
force  of  a  command ;  persons  are  tmjDe- 
rtous  who  exercise  their  power  oppress- 
ively; in  this  manner  underlings  in  of- 
fice are  imperiom;  necessity  is  imperii 
ows  when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  in  our 
conduct  Authoritative  is  mostly  applied 
to  pers<Mis  or  things  personal  in  the  good 
sense  only;  magistrates  are  called  upon 
to  assume  an  authoritative  air  when  they 
meet  with  any  resistance. 

Oh !  that  my  tongue  had  every  grace  of  speeeb. 
Great  and  commandinn  as  the  breath  of  kinga 

ROWK 
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(fitting  tbe  diy  imperaUts  style  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  be  (Lord  Somers)  makes  the  Lords 
and  Commona  flUl  to  a  pious  legislative  ejacula- 
tion. BUBKK. 

Fear  not  that  I  ataall  watch,  with  servile  shame, 
Th*  imperiou$  looks  of  some  proad  Grecian  dame. 

Drtdkn. 

AtMorWitivs  instructions,  mandates  issued, 
which  the  member  (of  Parliament)  is  bound  blind- 
ij  and  imj^icitly  to  vote  and  argue  for,  tliough 
contrarj  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  J  udtnnent 
and  conscience :  these  are  things  utterly  un  known 
to  the  laws  of  this  land.  UmsE. 

TO  COMMISSIOX,  AUTHOKIZK, 
EMPOWER. 

GOMMTSSION,  from  eammii,  signifies 
the  act  of  tommittina^  or  putting  into  the 
hands  of  another.  To  AUTHORIZE  sig- 
nifies to  gi^e  authority;  to  EMPOWER, 
to  put  in  possession  of  power. 

The  idea  of  transferring  some  business 
to  another  is  common  to  these  terms ;  the 
circumstanoes  under  which  this  is  per- 
formed constitute  the  difference.  We 
«ommanon  in  ordinary  cases ;  we  author- 
ue  and  empower  in  extraordinary  cases. 
We  eomtnimon  in  matters  where  our  own 
will  and  convenience  are  concerned ;  we 
tmthorixe  in  matters  where  our  personal 
auihorUif  is  requisite;  and  we  empower 
in  matters  where  the  authority  of  the  law 
is  required*  A  eommmion  is  given  by  the 
bare  communication  of  one's  wishes ;  we 
autharite  by  a  positive  and  formal  decla- 
cation  to  that  intent ;  we  empower  by  the 
transfer  of  some  legal  document  A  per- 
son is  committioned  to  make  a  purchase ; 
he  is  mtthoruedio  communicate  what  has 
been  confided  to  him ;  he  is  empowered 
to  receive  money.  Commisnoninff  passes 
mostly  between  equals ;  the  performance 
of  eommistions  is  an  act  of  civility ;  au- 
tkorizhng  and  empowering  are  as  often  di- 
rected to  inferiors ;  they  are  frequently 
acts  of  justice  and  necessity.  Friends 
give  each  other  eommimofu;  servants 
and  subordinate  persons  are  sometimes 
autherized  to  act  in  the  name  of  their 
employers ;  magistrates  empower  the  of- 
ficers of  justice  to  apprehend  individuals 
or  enter  bouses.  We  are  eommMoned 
by  persons  only ;  we  are  authorized  some- 
times by  circumstances;  we  are  empow- 
ered by  law.  . 

Camtnlg9i/m*d  in  alternate  watch  they  stand, 
The  son's  bright  p<niala  and  tbe  skies  command. 

Porx. 


A  more  decisive  proof  cannot  be  given  of  the 
fhll  conviction  of  the  British  nation  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  dkl  not  authoriee  them 
to  elect  kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  hereditary  Protestant  succes- 
sion in  the  old  line.  Bdrxe. 

Empowered  the  wrath  of  Gods  and  men  to  tame, 
E'en  Jove  revex'd  the  venerable  dame.       Pore 

COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT. 

COMMODIOUS,  from  the  Latin  com- 
moduSy  or  eon  and  modut^  according  to 
the  measure  and  degree  required.  CON- 
VENIENT, from  the  Latin  conveniens, 
participle  of  con  and  venio^  to  come  to- 
gether, signifies  that  which  comes  togeth- 
er with  something  else  as  it  ought. 

The  eommodiotu  is  a  species  of  the  eon- 
venientj  namely,  that  which  men  contrive 
for  their  convenience.  Commodioua  is 
therefore  mostly  applied  to  that  which 
contributes  to  the  bodily  ease  and  com- 
fort, convenient  to  whatever  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  men  in  their  various  transac- 
tions :  a  house,  a  chair,  or  a  place,  is  com- 
modious; a  time,  an  opportunity,  a  sea- 
son, or  the  arrival  of  a  person,  is  conven- 
ient. 

Such  a  place  cannot  be  commodious  to  live  In, 
for  being  so  near  the  moon,  it  had  been  too  near 
the  sun.  Rauiob. 

Behold  him  now  exalted  into  tmst, 

His  counsels  oft  convenient^  seldom  Juat. 

Drtdbk. 

What  is  commodious  is  rendered  so  by 
design ;  what  is  convenient  is  so  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing :  in  this  sense  argu- 
ments may  be  termed  commodious  which 
favor  a  person^s  ruling  propensity  or  pas- 
sion. 

When  a  position  teems  thns  with  eommodious 
consequences,  who  can  without  r^^t  confess  it 
to  be  folse  ?  Johnson. 

COMMODITY,  OOOD8,  MERCHANDISE, 
WARE. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  ar- 
ticles of  trade  under  various  circumstan- 
ces. COMMODITY,  in  Latin  commoditas, 
signifies  in  its  abstract  sense  coneenienee, 
and  in  an  extended  application  anything 
that  is  eonoenient  or  fit  for  use,  which  be- 
ing also  salable,  the  word  has  been  ap- 
plied for  things  that  are  sold.  GOODS, 
which  denotes  the  thing  that  is  good,  has 
derived  its  use  from  the  same  analogy  in 
its  sense  as  in  the  former  case.    MER- 
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CHANDISE,  in  French  marehandae,  Lat- 
in mereaiura  or  merx^  Hebrew  niacar,  sig- 
nifies salable  things.  WARE,  in  Saxon 
tmiTf, German,  etCyWcuxre,  signifies  proper- 
ly anything  manufactured,  and,  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  sense,  an  article  for  sale. 

CommodUi/  is  employed  only  for  ar- 
ticles of  the  first  necessity;  it  is  the 
source  of  comfort  and  object  of  industry : 
ffoodt  is  applied  to  everything  belonging 
to  tradesmen,  for  which  there  is  a  stipu- 
lated value ;  they  are  sold  retail,  and  are 
the  proper  objects  of  trade :  merehandise 
applies  to  what  belongs  to  merchants ;  it 
is  the  object  of  commerce:  toarea  are 
manufactured,  and  may  be  either  goods 
or  merefuindiae :  a  country  has  its  com- 
moditiea;  a  shopkeeper  his  ffooda ;  a 
merchant  his  merchandue;  a  manufact- 
urer his  wara. 

Hen  mast  have  made  some  considerable  prog- 
ress toward  civilization  before  ttiey  acquired  the 
idea  of  property,  so  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging 
by  barter  one  mde  eommodity  tor  another. 

BOBIBTBOM. 

It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  observe,  wher- 
ever I  go,  how  much  skill  in  buying  all  manner 
at  goods  there  is  necessary  to  deltend  yourself  from 
being  cheated.  Stkblb. 

If  we  consider  this  expensive  voyage,  which  is 
undertaken  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  how  few 
there  are  who  take  in  any  oonsidenble  merchan- 
diw;  bow  hard  is  it  that  the  very  small  number 
who  are  distinguished  with  abilities  to  know  how 
to  vend  their  toare«,  should  suffer  being  plunder- 
ed by  privateers  under  the  very  cannon  ^t  should 
protect  them  I  Addison. 

COlfMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINART,  MISAN. 

COMMON,  in  French  eommuti,  Latin 
communis^  from  eon  and  mtmt»,  the  joint 
office  or  property  of  many,  has  regard  to 
the  multitude  of  objects.  VULGAR,  in 
French  tnUgaire^  Latin  vulfforisy  from  vtd- 
ffus,  the  people,  has  regard  to  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  the  persons.  ORDI- 
NARY, in  French  ordinaire^  Latin  ordi- 
nariuSf  from  ordo^  the  order  or  regular 
practice,  has  regard  to  the  repetition  or 
disposition  of  things.  MEAN  expresses 
the  same  as  medium  or  moderate,  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

Familiar  use  renders  things  c(mmi(m, 
vvlgar^  and  ordinary ;  but  what  is  m4Mn 
is  BO  of  itself:  the  common^  vtUgar^  and 
ordinary  are  therefore  frequently,  though 
not  always,  msan;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
what  is  mean  is  not  always  common^  vul- 


gar^ or  ordinary;  consequently,  in  tbs 
primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the  three 
first  are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the 
last:  monsters  are  eonvmon  in  Africa; 
vulgar  reports  are  little  to  be  relied  on ; 
it  is  an  ordinary  practice  for  men  to  make 
light  of  their  word. 

Hen  may  change  their  climate,  but  they  cannot 
their  nature.  A  man  that  goes  out  a  fool  cannot 
ride  or  sail  himself  into  common  sense.  Addisor. 

The  poet's  thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun, 
which,  in  the  mt^/ar  opinion  ^  mankind,  ia  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  creation,  and  the 
placing  in  it  an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  fine- 
ly oontrlved.  Adduom. 

It  was  in  the  most  patient  period  of  Roman  ser- 
vitude that  themes  of  tyrannicide  made  the  ordi- 
nary  exercises  of  boys  at  schooL  Buaaa. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  in  which  they 
convey  the  idea  of  low  value,  they  are 
synonymous  with  mtoan;  what  is  to  be 
seen,  heard,  and  enjoyed  by  everybody 
is  common^  and  naturally  of  little  value, 
since  the  worth  of  objects  frequently  de- 
pends upon  their  scarcity,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  them.  What  is  pe- 
culiar to  common  people  is  v%dgar^  and 
consequently  worse  than  eommon;  it  ia 
supposed  to  belong  to  those  who  are  ig. 
norant  and  depraved  in  taste  as  well  as 
in  morals :  what  is  done  and  seen  ordi^ 
narily  may  be  done  and  seen  easily;  it 
requires  no  abilities  or  mental  acquire- 
ments ;  it  has  nothing  striking  in  it,  it 
excites  no  interest :  what  is  mean  is  even 
below  that  which  is  ordinary;  there  is 
something  defective  in  it.  Common  is 
opposed  to  rare  and  refined;  vulgar  to 
polite  and  cultivated;  ordinary  to  the 
distinguished ;  mean  to  the  noble :  a  com- 
mon mind  busies  itself  with  common  ob- 
jects ;  vulgar  habits  are  easily  contract- 
ed from  a  slight  intercourse  with  vulgar 
people ;  an  ordinary  person  is  seldom  as- 
sociated with  elevation  of  character;  and 
a  mean  appearance  is  a  oertain  mark  of 
a  degraded  condition,  if  not  of  a  degraded 
mind. 

As  it  (the  right  of  resistance)  was  not  made  for 
common  abuses,  so  it  is  not  to  be  agitated  by 
common  minds.  Bctrkb. 

This  distemper  of  remedy,  grown  habitual,  re- 
laxes and  wean  out,  by  a  vtilgarimd  prostituted 
use,  the  spring  of  that  spirit  which  is  to  be  ex- 
erted on  great  occasions.  Bc«ke. 

A  very  ordinary  telescope  shows  us  that  a 
louse  is  itself  a  very  lousy  creature.      Addison. 
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trooer  his  fonniiig  hands  a  creature  grew 

)lAo1^e,  but  dUTrent  aex,  so  lovely  fidr, 

That  what  aeem*d  fiilr  In  all  the  world  seem'd 


BOW 

Mm»,  or  in  her  fomm'd  np. 
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COMMONLTy  GEKERALLT,  FREQUBIO'- 
LY,  USUALLY. 

COMMONLY,  in  the  form  of  common 
{v.  Conamn).  GENERALLY,  from  ^cn- 
araly  and  the  Latin  ffenu8y  the  kind,  re- 
spects a  whole  body  in  distinction  from 
an  individual.  FREQUENTLY,  from 
frtquail^  in  French  fr^queid^  Latin  fre- 
quenSy  from  frago^  in  Greek  ^ayia  and 
^paywuc,  to  go  about,  signifies  properly 
a  crowding.  USUALLY,  from  tmuu  and 
Mse,  ngnifies  according  to  um  or  custom. 

What  is  commonly  done  is  an  action 
common  to  all ;  what  is  generally  done  is 
the  action  of  the  greatest  part ;  what  is 
frequendy  done  is  either  the  action  of 
many,  or  an  action  many  times  repeated 
by  the  same  person ;  what  is  tuvatty  done 
is  done  regularly  by  one  or  many.  Com^ 
moniy  is  opposed  to  rarely ;  generally  and 
frequently  to  occasionally  or  seldom; 
neually  to  casually :  men  commonly  judge 
of  others  by  themselves;  those  who  judge 
by  the  mere  exterior  are  generally  de- 
ceived; but  notwithstanding  every  pre- 
caution, one  \B  frequently  exposed  to  gross 
frauds;  a  man  of  business  ntually  re- 
pairs to  his  counting-house  every  day  at 
a  certain  hour. 

It  is  eommonly  ohserred  amonfi^  soldiers  and 
ttsmen,  that  thmigh  there  is  mnch  kindness, 
there  is  little  grief,  Jobmsom. 

It  is  generally  not  so  mnch  the  desire  of  men, 
sunk  into  depravity,  to  deceive  the  world,  as 
themselves.  Johhson. 

It  is  too  frequently  the  pride  of  students  to 
despite  those  amosements  and  recreations  which 
gire  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strength  of  limbs  and 
cbeerflilness  of  heart  Johnson. 

The  inefBcac7  of  advice  is  ueuaUyXbn  &nlt  of 
the  oounsellor.  Johnson. 

COMMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 

COMMOTION,  compounded  of  com  or 
^wi^  together,  and  motion^  signifying 
properly  a  motion  of  several  together, 
expresses  more  than  DISTURBANCE, 
which  denotes  the  state  of  being  dieturb- 
fd  (tr.  To  trouble).  When  applied  to 
physical  objects,  commotion  denotes  the 
violeat  motion  of  several  objects,  or  of 


the  several  parts  of  any  individual  thing*, 
dieturbance  denotes  any  motion  or  noise 
which  puts  a  thing  out  of  its  natural 
state.  We  speak  of  the  commotion  of 
the  elements,  or  the  stillness  of  the  night 
being  disturied  by  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves. 

Ocean,  unequally  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves.  Thomson. 

When  no  rude  ((ale  dieturbt  the  sleeping  trees. 
Nor  aspen  leaves  confess  the  gentle  breese.  Gat. 

In  respect  to  men  or  animals,  commo- 
tion and  dieturbance  may  be  either  in- 
ward or  outward  with  a  like  distinction 
in  their  sigmfication.  A  commotion  sup- 
poses a  motion  of  all  the  feelings ;  a  die- 
turbanee  of  the  mind  may  amount  to  no 
more  than  an  interruption  of  the  quiet  to 
an  indefinite  degree. 

Ima^^ned  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse 
That  twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom*d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 

SHAXSPKAaS. 

Some  short  confused  speeches  show  an  imagi- 
nation disturbed  with  guilt  as  he  is  expiring. 

Addison. 

So  in  regard  to  external  circumstances: 
a  commotion  in  public  is  occasioned  by 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  unusual  bustle  and 
movement ;  whatever  interrupts  the  peace 
of  a  neighborhood  is  a  dieturbance:  po- 
litical events  occasion  a  commotion; 
drunkenness  is  a  common  cause  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets  or  in  families. 

Nothing  can  he  more  absurd  than  that  perpet- 
ual contest  (or  wealth  which  keeps  the  world  in 
eommoHon.  Johnson. 

A  species  of  men  to  whom  a  state  of  order 
would  become  a  sentence  of  obscurity,  are  nour- 
ished into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by  tlie  heat  of 
intestine  disturbaneee.  Bcaxx. 

TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPABT. 

To  COMMUNICATE,  from  the  Latin 
communis,  common,  signifies  to  make 
common,  or  give  a  joint  possession  or  en- 
joyment :  to  IMPART,  from  in  and  parf^ 
signifies  to  give  in  part  or  make  partak- 
er.  Both  these  words  denote  the  giving 
some  part  of  what  one  has  in  his  power 
or  possession;  but  the  former  is  more 
general  and  indefinite  in  its  signification 
and  application  than  the  latter.  A  thing 
may  be  comtnuniaited  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, and  to  any  number  of  persons ;  as  to 
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eamamiaAoaU  intelligence  by  Bignal  or 
otherwise.  Impart  is  a  direct  action  that 
passes  between  individuals ;  as  to  impart 
instruction. 

A  man  who  publishes  his  works  in  a  volume 
has  an  infinite  advanta^  over  one  who  commu- 
nicate* his  writings  to  the  world  in  loose  tracts. 

AODOON. 

Yet  hear  what  an  unskilful  friend  may  say, 
As  if  a  blind  man  should  direct  your  way : 
So  I  myself,  though  wanting  to  be  taught, 
May  yet  impart  a  hint  that's  worth  your  thought 

GOLPINO. 

What  is  communicated  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  the  person  comnumico' 
tviff  or  otherwise ;  but  what  is  imparted 
is  commonly  and  properly  that  which  in- 
terests both  parties.  A  man  may  eom- 
municaie  the  secrets  of  another  as  .well 
as  his  own;  he  impart*  his  sentiments 
and  feelings  to  a  friend. 

This  objection  would  be  material  were  the  let- 
ters which  I  oommtuiicate  to  the  public  stuffed 
with  my  own  commendations.  Spbctatob. 

There  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  Joys  to 
his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more,  and  no  man 
that  impartfth  his  griefs  to  his  fMend,  but  he 
grieveth  the  less.  fiAcoN. 

COMMUNION,  CONVERSE. 

COMMUNION,  from  ammiune  and 
eommon^  signifies  the  act  of  making  com- 
mon (v.  Common).  CONVERSE,  from 
the  Latin  converto^  to  convert  or  translate, 
signifies  a  transferring. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  communica- 
tion between  minds ;  but  the  former  may 
take  place  without  corporeal  agency,  the 
latter  never  does ;  spirits  hold  communion 
with  each  other;  people  hold  convene. 
For  the  same  reason  a  man  may  hold 
communion  with  himself;  he  holds  con- 
verse always  with  another. 

Where  a  long  coarse  of  piety  and  close  eom- 
munion  with  Ood  has  purged  the  heart  and  rec- 
tified the  will,  knowledge  will  break  in  upon  such 
a  soul.  South. 

In  varied  converte  softening  every  theme, 
You  frequent  pausing  turn ;  and  flrom  her  eyaa, 
Where  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace. 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptur'd  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  Joy.    Thomson. 

COMMUNITY,  SOCIETY. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  for  a 
body  of  rational  beings.  COMMUNITY, 
from  comnvunitas  and  communis^  common 
{v.  Common),  signifies  abstractedly  the 


state  of  being  common^  and  in  an  extend 
ed  sense  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  com- 
mon possession.  SOCIETY,  in  Latin  90- 
cietat,  from  aociua,  a  companion,  signifies 
the  slate  of  being  companions,  or  those 
who  are  in  that  state. 

Community/  in  anything  constitutes  a 
community;  a  common  interest,  a  com- 
mon language,  a  common  government, 
is  the  basis  of  that  community  which  is 
formed  by  any  number  of  individuals; 
the  coming  together  of  many  and  keep- 
ing together  under  given  laws  and  for 
given  purposes  constitutes  a  society;  ao- 
cietiea  are  either  public  or  private,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose :  friends  form  societies 
for  pleasure,  indifferent  persons  form  so- 
cieties for  business.  The  term  eommvni' 
ty  is  therefore  appropriately  applied  to 
indefinite  numbers,  and  society  in  cases 
where  the  number  is  restricted  by  the 
nature  of  the  union. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  ia  necessa- 
rily broken  into  smaller  independent  societies. 

J0HK8ON. 

The  term  community  may  likewise  be 
applied  to  a  small  body,  and  in  som» 
cases  be  indifferently  used  for  society; 
but  as  it  always  retains  its  generality  of 
meaning,  the  term  society  is  more  proper 
where  the  idea  of  a  close  union,  a  tie,  or 
obligation  is  to  be  expressed ;  as,  every 
member  of  the  community  is  equally  in- 
terested ;  every  member  of  the  society  is 
bound  to  contribute. 

Was  there  ever  any  community  so  oonmpt  as 
not  to  Indude  within  it  Individuals  of  real  worth  ? 

Blaib. 

All  societies^  great  and  small,  subsist  upon 
this  condition,  that  as  the  individuals  derive  ad- 
vantages from  union,  they  may  likewise  suffer 
inconveniences.  Johnsok. 

COMPARISON,  CONTRAST. 

COMPARISON,  from  compare,  and  the 
Latin  comparo,  or  com  and  joar,  equal, 
signifies  the  putting  together  of  equals. 
CONTRAST,  in  French  contraster,  Latin 
contrcuitOy  or  contra  and  sto,  to  stand 
against,  signifies  the  placing  one  thing 
opposite  to  another. 

Likeness  in  the  quality  and  difference 
in  the  degree  are  requisite  for  a  compar- 
ison; likeness  in  the  degi^ee  and  oppo- 
sition in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a 
contrast:  things  of  the  same  eolor  are 
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compared;  those  of  an  opposite  color  are 
tontreuted:  a  amyMiriwn  is  made  between 
two  shades  of  re^;  a  eorUrait  between 
black  and  white.  Compariaon  is  of  a 
practical  utility,  it  serves  to  ascertain  the 
true  relation  of  objects;  contrast  is  of 
Qtilitv  among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  opposite  qualities:  things 
are  large  or  small  by  eomparUon;  they 
are  magnified  or  diminished  in  one^s  mind 
by  eontrast:  the  value  of  a  ooin  is  best 
learned  by  corapariiig  it  with  another  of 
the  same  metal;  the  generosity  of  one 
person  is  most  strongly  felt  when  eon- 
tnutcd  with  the  meanness  of  another. 

Tb^  who  are  apt  to  remind  us  of  their  ances> 
tors  only  put  as  upon  making  comparUorm  to 
thdr  own  diaadrantage.  SracTAToa. 

In  lovely  eoniragt  to  thii  glorloiu  view. 

Calmly  ma^niflcent,  then  will  we  tnrn 

To  where  the  ailTer  Thames  first  rural  grows. 

TfloKaoN. 

COBiPATEBLE,  CONSISTENT. 

COMPATIBLE,  compounded  of  com  or 
cum,  with,  and  potior ^  to  suffer,  signifies 
a  fitness  to  be  suffered  together.  GOX- 
SISTENT,  in  Latin  eonsigtens^  participle 
of  eontisio,  compounded  of  con  and  sitUo, 
to  place,  signifiefl  the  fitness  to  be  placed 
together. 

Gonqxtti^ility  has  principally  a  refer- 
ence to  plans  and  measures ;  consutenof 
to  character,  conduct,  and  station.  Ev- 
erything is  compatible  with  a  plan  which 
does  not  interrupt  its  prosecution ;  every- 
thing is  eonmste/U  with  a  person's  station 
by  which  it  is  neither  degraded  nor  ele^ 
T&ted.  It  Is  not  compaiibU  with  the  good 
discipline  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign 
ioterferenoe ;  it  is  not  eonautent  with  the 
elevated  and  dignified  character  of  a  der- 
f^man  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  other  men. 

Wbaterer  is  ifUiompatibU  with  the  highest 
4iinilty  of  oar  nature  should  indeed  be  excluded 
from  onr  conTertaklon.  HAwuiswoaTH. 

Trstb  is  atways  eonH$terU  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out.  Tuxotsom. 

TO  GOHPELy  FORCE,  OBLIGE,  NECESSI- 
TATE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  application 
of  force  either  on  the  body  or  the  mind 
in  order  to  influence  the  conduct.  To 
COMPEL,  from  the  Latin  com  and  pdlo^ 

10* 


to  drive,  signifying  to  drive  to  a  spedfie 
point,  denotes  rather  moral  than  physical 
force ;  but  to  FORCE,  signifying  to  effect 
by  force,  is  properly  applied  to  the  use 
of  physical  force  or  a  violent  degree  of 
moral  force.  A  man  may  be  compelled  to 
walk  if  he  have  no  means  of  riding ;  he 
may  be  forced  to  go  at  the  will  of  an- 
other. 

You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will. 

Sbakbpearz. 

With  fiites  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort 
To  force  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court. 

Drtdkn. 

These  terms  may,  therefore,  be  applied 
to  the  same  objects  to  denote  different 
degrees  of  force. 

He  w'onld  the  ghosts  of  slaoghter*d  soldiers  call, 
These  his  dread  wauds  did  to  short  life  compel^ 
And  fore' d  the  &te  of  battles  to  foretelL 

Drtd^m. 

Compel  expresses  a  direct  and  power- 
ful force  on  the  will,  which  leaves  no 
choice.  OBLIGE,  from  ob  and  liffo,  to 
bind,  signifying  to  bind  or  keep  down  to 
a  particular  point,  expresses  only  an  in- 
direct infiuence,  which  may  be  resisted 
or  yielded  at  discretion ;  we  are  compdled 
to  do  that  which  is  repugnant  to  our  will 
and  our  feelings ;  that  which  one  is  obliged 
to  do  may  have  the  assent  of  the  judg- 
ment if  not  of  the  will.  Want  compSa 
men  to  do  many  things  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  their  station  and  painful  to 
their  feelings.  Honor  and  religion  oblige 
men  scrupulously  to  observe  tlieir  word 
one  to  another. 

Bat  first  the  lawless  t}r  in*^,  who  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  uioMage  to  regard, 
Most  be  oompelTd  by  signs  and  judgments  dire. 

Milton. 

He  that  onoo  owes  more  than  he  can  pay  is 
often  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditors  to  patience 
by  increasing  his  debt.  Johnson. 

Compdyforce^  and  oblige  are  mostly  the 
acts  of  persons  in  the  proper  sense.  NE- 
CESSITATE, which  signifies  to  lay  under 
a  necessity,  is  properly  the  act  of  things. 
We  are  necemtated  by  circumstances,  or 
by  anything  which  puts  it  out  of  our  pow- 
er to  do  otherwise. 

I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  women  have  not 
a  retentive  power,  or  the  facnlty  of  snppress'cj; 
their  thoughts,  but  that  thev  are  neeeeettated  to 
speak  everything  they  think  AddisoMi 
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COMPENSATION,  AMENDS,  SATISFAC- 
TION, RECOMPENSE,  REMUNERA- 
TION, REQUITAL,  REWARD. 

All  these  terms  imply  some  retarn  or 
equivalent  for  something  else,  good  or 
bad.  COMPENSATION,  from  ^CTMfo,  to 
pa  J,  signifies  literally  what  is  given  or  paid 
in  return  for  another  thing.  AMENDS, 
from  ammdy  signifies  that  which  amends 
or  makes  good.  SATISFACTION,  that 
which  satisfies  or  makes  up  something 
wanted.  RECOMPENSE,  from  penaum^ 
participle  of  pendo^  that  which  pays  back. 
REMUNERATION,  from  munvs,  a  gift  or 
reward,  that  which  is  given  back  by  way 
of  reward.  REQUITAL,  from  to  out/, 
that  which  acquits  in  return.  The  three 
first  of  these  terms  denote  a  retufti  or 
equivalent  for  something  amiss  or  want- 
ing; the  three  last  a  return  for  some 
good. 

A  compenMtion  is  a  return  for  a  loss  or 
damage  sustained ;  justice  requires  that 
it  should  be  equal  in  value,  although  not 
alike  in  kind. 

All  other  debts  may  eompengation  find, 
Bat  love  \m  strict,  aud  will  be  paid  in  kind. 

Dbtdbm. 

Amends  is  a  return  for  anything  that 
is  faulty  in  ourselves  or  toward  others. 
A  person  may  make  amends  for  idleness 
at  one  time  by  a  double  portion  of  dili- 
gence at  another. 

Addiaoa  had  made  his  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  a 
true  Whig,  arguing  against  giving  charity  to  bcg- 
gars,and  throwing  out  other  such  nngracioos  sen- 
timents, but  that  he  had  thought  better,  and  had 
made  amends  by  making  him  found  a  hospital 
ftnr  decayed  fiumers.  Johhsom. 

A  man  may  make  another  amefuh  for 
any  hardship  done  to  him  by  showing 
him  some  extra  favor  another  way. 

The  law  seems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  serere 
against  the  bankrupt ;  but  in  case  he  proves  to 
iw  honest,  it  makes  him  full  amends  for  all  this 
rigor  and  severity.  Blackstonb. 

SaHsfaetion  is  that  which  satisfies  the 
individual  requiring  it;  it  is  given  for 
personal  injuries,  and  may  be  made  ei- 
ther by  a  slight  return  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  person 
to  be  satisfied.  As  regards  man  and 
■nan,  affronts  are  often  unreal,  and  the 
saiiMfaetion  demanded  is  still  oftener  ab- 
surd and  unchristian -like.    As  regards 


man  and  his  Maker,  eoHsfaetuMi  is  for  oar 
offences,  which  Divine  Justice  demands 
and  Divine  Mercy  accepts. 

Die  he,  or  Justice  must  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing  pay 
The  rigid  satis/aeHon  death  for  death! 

Melton. 

Compensation  and  amends  may  both  de- 
note a  simple  equivalent,  without  any 
reference  to  that  which  is  personaL  A 
eompensation  in  this  case  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage one  way  to  counterbalance  a  dis- 
advantage another  way. 

He  stipulates  to  repay  annually,  during  his  life, 
some  port  of  the  money  borrowed,  togeuier  witli 
legal  Interest  and  an  additional  eompensation 
tor  the  extraordinary  haxard  run.    Blackroiis. 

Or  it  may  be  the  putting  one  desirable 
thing  of  equal  value  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. 

What  improTement  you  might  gain  by  coming 
to  London  you  may  easily  supply  or  compensate 
by  enjoining  yourself  some  parUcular  study  at 
home.  JoHMSow. 

An  amends  supplies  a  defect  by  some- 
thing superabundant  in  another  part. 

Nature  has  obscurely  fitted  the  mole  with  eyes ; 
but  for  amends,  what  she  is  capable  of  (br  her 
defence,  and  warning  of  danger,  she  has  very  em- 
inently conferred  upon  her,  for  she  Is  very  quick 
of  heaiiing.  Ax>Diaov. 

Compensation  is  sometimes  taken  for  a 
payment  or  some  indefinite  return  for  a 
service  or  good  done:  this  brings  it  near- 
er in  sense  to  the  words  reeon^penae  and 
remuneration^  with  this  difference,  that 
the  eompens€Uum  is  given  for  bodily  labor, 
or  inferior  services;  reoompenae  and  re- 
muneration for  that  which  is  done  by  per- 
sons in  a  superior  condition.  The  time 
and  strength  of  a  poor  man  ought  not  to 
be  used  without  his  receiving  a  eonystenBa- 
tioti. 

The  representatives  of  the  tenant  for  life  shall 
have  the  emblements  to  ootnpensate  for  tt>e  la- 
bor and  expense  of  tillage.  BLAOLtioirK. 

A  recompense  is  a  voluntary  return  for 
a  voluntary  service;  it  is  made  from  a 
generous  feeling,  and  derives  its  value 
not  so  much  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
service  or  return,  as  from  the  intentions 
of  the  parties  toward  each  other ;  and  it 
is  received  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
right  as  of  courtesy :  there  are  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  civility  performed  by  others 
which  may  be  entitled  to  some  reeon^tense. 
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Tboa*rt  ao  fiur  before. 
That  swifkest  wing  of  reeompente  ia  slow 
To  orertake  thee.  Suakspeask. 

Bammeration  is  not  so  voluntary  as 
recompente^  but  it  is  equally  indefinite, 
being  estimated  rather  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  person  and  the  dignity 
of  the  service,  than  its  positive  worth. 
Authors  often  receive  a  remunei'otion  for 
their  works  according  to  the  reputation 
they  have  previously  acquired,  and  not 
according  to  the  real  merit  of  the  work. 

Rsmtmeratory  honora  are  proportioned  at 
onoe  to  tfa«  naefolnesa  aud  difficulty  of  perform- 
•noes.  Johnson. 

Bequiial  is  the  return  of  a  kindness, 
the  making  it  is  an  act  of  gratitude. 

As  the  wOTld  is  ni^iist  in  Its  Judgments,  ao  it 
ta  ongrsteftil  in  its  riquitaU.  Blair. 

REWARD,  from  ward,  and  the  Ger- 
man tB&hren^  to  see,  signifies  properly  a 
looking  back  upon,  i.  e.,  a  return  that 
has  respect  to  something  else.  A  reward 
conveys  no  idea  of  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  person  making  it;  whoever 
rtwardB  acts  optionally.  It  is  the  con- 
duct which  produces  the  reward^  and 
consequently  this  term,  unlike  all  the 
others,  denotes  a  return  for  either  good 
or  evil.  Whatever  accrues  to  a  man  as 
the  consequence  of  his  conduct,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  is  a  reward.  The  reward  of 
industry  is  ease  and  content. 

There  are  no  honorary  rtwarde  among  na 
wUdi  are  more  esteemed  by  the  peraon  who  re* 
oeires  tbem,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than 
the  giving  of  medala.  Aodibon. 

When  a  deceiver  is  caught  in  his  own 
snare,  he  meets  with  the  reward  which 
ehoald  always  attend  deceit. 

Follow  yonr  envious  coaraes,  men  of  malice ; 
Yon  have  Christian  warrant  fbr  them,  and  no 

dOttbt 

In  tfane  tliey  will  find  their  fit  retwird. 

SHAXSPEAaS. 

A  eampensationy  recomperute,  requital, 
and  reward  may  be  a  bad  as  well  as  a 
good  return.  That  which  ill  supplies 
the  thing  wanted  is  a  bad  compensation  ; 
honor  is  but  a  poor  competiMotioti  for  the 
loss  of  health. 

No  greatneaa  in  the  manner  can  effectually 
eomptMtat^  tor  the  want  of  proper  dimensiona. 

BuauL 

That  which  does  not  answer  one*s  ez- 
pectations  is  a  bad  reeompenae;  there  are 


many  things  which  people  pursue  with 
much  eagerness  that  do  not  recompente 
the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them. 

Is  tbia  the  love,  is  this  the  reoompentt 

Of  mine  to  thee,  ungrateful  Eve  ?  Milton. 

When  evil  is  returned  for  good,  that 
is  a  bad  requital,  and,  as  a  proof  of  in- 
gratitude, wounds  the  feelings.  Those 
who  befriend  the  wicked  may  expect  to 
be  ill  requited. 

What  here  we  call  oar  life  is  snch. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  tfaon  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again.    Cowpza. 

A  reward  may  be  a  bad  return  when 
it  is  inadequate  to  the  merits  of  the  per- 
son. 

Hav«  I  with  aU  my  flUl  alfections 

Still  met  the  King?  lov'd  him  next  heaven? 

obey'd  him  ? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him? 
Almost  Ibrgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  tlius  rewarded  t  SBASSPBAmB. 

COMPETENT,  FITTED,  QUALIFIED. 

COMPETENT,  in  Latin  competent,  par- 
ticiple of  compeio,  to  agree  or  suit,  signi- 
fies suitable.  FITTED,  from  ft  (v.  Be- 
coming). QUALIFIED,  participle  of 
qualify,  from  the  Latin  qwalie  and  facio, 
signifies  made  or  become  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

Competency  mostly  respects  the  men- 
tal endowments  and  attainments ;  fitnen 
the  disposition  and  character;  qiialijica- 
turn  the  artificial  acquirements  or  natural 
qualities.  A  person  is  competent  to  un- 
dertake an  ofiSce ;  JUted  or  qualified  to  fill 
a  situation.  Familiarity  with  any  sub- 
ject aided  by  strong  mental  endowments 
gives  competency:  suitable  habits  and 
temper  constitute  the  JUneae:  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  business  to  be  done,  and 
expertness  in  the  mode  of  performing  it, 
constitute  the  qualijication.  none  should 
pretend  to  give  their  opinions  on  serious 
subjects  who  are  not  competent  judges ; 
none  but  lawyers  are  competent  to  decide 
in  cases  of  law ;  none  but  medical  men 
are  competent  to  prescribe  medicines: 
none  but  divines  of  sound  learning,  as 
well  as  piety,  to  determine  on  doctrinal 
questions:  men  of  sedentary  and  studi- 
ous habits,  with  a  serious  temper,  are 
most  JUted  to  be  clergymen :  and  those 
who  luive  the  most  learning  and  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the 
best  gtuUiJUd  for  the  important  and  sa- 
cred office  of  instructing  the  people. 
Many  are  qualified  for  managing  the  con- 
cerns of  others  who  would  not  be  compe- 
tent to  manage  a  concern  for  themselves. 
Many  who  are  JUted^  from  their  turn  of 
mind,  for  any  particular  charge  may  be 
unfortunately  incompetent  for  want  of 
the  requisite  qtialiJitxUions, 

Man  is  not  competent  to  decide  upon  the  good 
or  erii  of  many  events  which  be&U  him  in  this 

life.  CUHBEBLAMD. 

What  ii  more  obTious  and  ordinary  than  a 
mole  ?  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argument  of 
Jhrovidence  than  it  ?  The  members  of  her  body 
are  so  exactly  JUted  to  her  nature  and  manner 
of  life.  Addison. 

Such  benefits  onlr  can  be  bestowed  ta  others 
are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  im- 
parted as  others  ore  qualified  to  ei^oy. 

Johnson. 

COMPETITION,  BMULA'nON,  RIVAI^RY. 

COMPETITION,  from  the  Latin  comr 
peiOy  compounded  of  com  and  peto^  signi- 
fies to  sue  or  seek  together,  to  seek  for 
the  same  object.  EMULATION,  in  Lat- 
in  emulaiio,  from  cemidor^  and  the  Greek 
a^iXXa,  a  contest,  signifies  the  spirit  of 
contending.  RIVALRY,  from  the  Lat- 
in nw«,  the  bank  of  a  stream,  signifies 
the  undivided  or  common  enjoyment  of 
any  stream  which  is  a  natural  source  of 
discord. 

Competition  is  properly  an  act,  emula- 
tion is  a  feeling  or  temper  of  mind  which 
incites  to  action,  and  emulation^  therefore, 
frequently  furnishes  the  motive  for  com- 
petition;  the  bare  action  of  seeking  the 
same  object  constitutes  the  competition; 
the  desire  of  excelling  is  the  principal 
characteristic  in  emidation.  Competition^ 
therefore,  applies  to  matters  either  of  in- 
terest or  honor  where  more  than  one  per- 
son strive  to  gain  a  particular  object,  as 
competition  for  the  purchase  of  a  com- 
modity or  for  a  prize.  MnukUion  is  con- 
fined to  matters  that  admit  of  superiority 
and  distinction. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  is  as  great  a 
desire  of  Rlory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel- 
players  as  in  any  other  more  refined  oompeii- 
tion  for  superiority.  Huoiua. 

Of  the  ancients  enough  remains  to  excite  our 
emulation  and  direct  our  endeavors.    Johnson. 

Rivalry  resembles  emulation  as  far  as 
it  has  most  respect  to  the  feeUng,  and 


competition  as  far  as  it  has  respect  to  the 
action.  But  competition  and  emidation 
have  for  the  most  part  a  laudable  object, 
and  proceed  in  the  attainment  of  it  by 
honest  means ;  rivalry  has  always  a  self- 
ish object,  and  is  often  but  little  scrupu- 
lous in  the  choice  of  the  means :  a  com- 
petitor may  be  unfair,  but  a  rival  is  very 
rarely  generous.  There  are  competitors 
for  office,  or  competitors  at  public  games, 
and  rivaU  for  the  favor  of  others. 

To  be  no  man's  rival  in  love,  or  competitor 
in  business,  is  a  character  which,  if  it  does  not 
recommend  you  as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among 
those  whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainly 
this  effect,  that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need 
of  their  approbation  as  if  you  aimed  at  more. 


When  emidation  degenerates  hito  a  de- 
sire for  petty  distinctions,  it  is  near  akin 
to  rivalry. 

Men  have  a  fbollsh  manner  (both  parents  and 
school-masters  and  servants)  in  creating  and 
breeding  an  emtUaHon  between  brothers  durtag 
childhood,  which  many  times  sorteth  to  discord 
when  they  grow  up.  Bacon. 

Competitort  roust  always  come  in  close 
collision,  as  they  seek  for  the  same  in- 
dividual thing ;  but  rivals  may  act  at  a 
distance,  as  they  only  work  toward  the 
same  point:  there  may  be  rivalry  be- 
tween states  which  vie  with  each  other 
in  greatness  or  power,  but  there  cannot 
properly  be  competition. 


The  refiners  thought  Lord  Haliflut,  who 
himself  topped  by  Lord  Sunderland's  credit  and 
station  at  court,  resolved  to  bll  in  with  the  King, 
on  the  point  then  in  debate  about  the  bill  of  ex- 
clusion, wherein  he  found  the  King  steady,  and 
that  Lord  Sunderland  would  lose  himself:  so 
that  falling  into  confidence  with  the  King  upon 
sneh  a  turn,  he  should  be  alone  chief  in  tlie  min- 
istry without  a  competitor.       Sia  W.  Tkkple. 

The  Corinthians  were  the  first  people  who  in 
reality  became  a  maritime  power.  Their  neigh- 
bors in  the  Isle  of  Corcyra  soon  followed  their 
example,  and  though  originally  a  colony  of  their 
own,  beoune  a  rival  power  at  sea.  SxriH. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET. 

COMPLAIN,  in  French  compUundre  or 
plaindrCy  Latin  plango^  to  beat  the  breast 
as  a  sign  of  grief,  in  Greek  wXit^w,  to 
strike.  LAM£NT,  v.  To  beufail  RE- 
GRET, compounded  of  re  privative,  and 
ffratusj  grateful,  signifies  to  have  a  feel- 
ing the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Complaint  marks  most  of  dissatisfac- 
tion; lam/entation  most  of  grief;  rtj^ret 
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most  of  pain.  ComplaifU  is  expressed 
▼erbally ;  lamentation  either  by  words  or 
signs ;  regret  may  be  felt  without  being 
expressed.  Complaint  is  made  of  per- 
sonal grieTances ;  lammtatiofi  and  regret 
may  be  made  on  account  of  others  as 
weU  as  ourselves.  We  complain  of  our 
ill  health,  of  our  inconveniences,  or  of 
troublesome  circumstances;  we  lament 
our  inability  to  serve  another ;  we  regret 
the  absence  of  one  whom  we  lova  Self- 
ish people  have  the  most  to  complain  of, 
as  they  demand  most  of  others,  and  are 
most  Uable  to  be  disappointed :  anxious 
people  are  the  most  liable  to  lament,  as 
they  feel  everything  strongly ;  the  best- 
regulated  mind  may  have  occasion  to  re- 
gret some  circumstances  which  give  pain 
to  the  tender  affections  of  the  heart 

Ton  we  always  complaining  of  melancholyf 
and  I  conclade  firom  these  complaints  that  you 
are  fimd  of  it.  Johnson. 

The  only  reason  why  we  lameni  a  soldier's 
death  is  that  we  think  he  might  have  lived 
looger.  Johnson. 

The  cup  was  all  flll'd,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet. 

And  it  seem'd  to  a  fanciful  view 
To  weep  for  the  huds  It  had  left  with  regret 

On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew. 

COWPEB. 

We  may  complain  without  any  cause, 
and  lament  beyond  what  the  cause  re- 
quires ;  but  regret  is  always  founded  on 
some  real  cause,  and  never  exceeds  in 
measure. 

We  an  of  OS  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time, 
laiih  Seneca,  and  jet  have  much  more  than  we 
loww  what  to  do  with.  Addison. 

Sorely  to  dread  the  fiitore  is  more  reasonable 
than  to  lametU  the  past.  Johnson. 

Begret  is  nseftil  and  virtoons  when  it  tends  to 
the  amendment  of  life.  Johnson. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  ItfURMUR,  REPINE. 

COMPLAIN,  V.  To  complain,  MUR- 
VUR,  in  German  murmdn,  conveys,  both 
in  sound  and  sense,  the  idea  of  dissatis- 
faction. REPINE  is  compounded  of  re 
and  pine.,  from  the  English  pain,  Latin 
poena,  punishment,  and  the  Greek  ithvo^ 
hunger,  signifying  to  think  on  with  pain. 

The  idea  of  expressing  displeasure  or 
dissatisfaction  of  what  is  done  by  others 
13  common  to  these  terms.  Complaint  is 
not  so  loud  as  murmuring^  but  more  bo 
than  repining.  We  complain  or  murmur 
bv  some  audible  method ;  we  may  repine 


secretly.  Complaints  are  always  address* 
ed  to  some  one ;  murmure  and  repiningn 
are  often  addressed  only  to  one's  self. 
Complmnis  are  made  of  whatever  creates 
uneasiness,  without  regard  to  the  source 
from  which  they  flow ;  murmurings  are  a 
species  of  complaints  made  only  of  that 
which  is  done  by  others  for  our  incon- 
venience ;  when  used  in  relation  to  per- 
sons, complaint  is  the  act  of  a  superior, 
or  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  express  his 
dissatisfaction;  murmuring  that  of  an 
inferior,  or  one  who  is  subject  to  another. 
When  the  conduct  of  another  offends,  it 
calls  for  complaint ;  when  a  superior  ag- 
grieves by  the  imposition  of  what  is  bur- 
densome, it  occasions  murmuring  on  the 
part  of  the  aggrieved. 

When  did  I  complain  of  your  letters  being  too 
long  ?  Johnson. 

The  flend  look'd  up  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft;  nor  more  but  fled 
Murmuring.  Mutow, 

Complain  and  murmur  may  sometimes 
signify  to  be  dissatisfied  simply,  without 
implying  any  direct  expression  which 
bring  them  nearer  to  the  word  repine/ 
in  tills  case  complain  expresses  a  less 
violent  dissatisfaction  than  murmfur,  and 
both  more  than  repine,  which  implies  what 
is  deep  seated.  With  this  distinction  they 
may  all  be  employed  to  denote  the  dis- 
satisfaction produced  by  events  that  in- 
evitably happen.  Men  may  be  said  to 
complain,  murmur,  or  rtpine  at  their  lot. 

Ill  not  complain; 
Children  and  cowards  rail  at  their  misfortunes. 

Tiurp. 

Tet  O  my  soul !  thy  rising  mtirmure  stay, 
Nor  dare  th*  Allwisb  Dibposkb  to  arraign ; 
Or  against  his  supreme  decree. 
With  impious  grief  complain.         Ltttlston. 

Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine, 
In  vain  the  gloomy  thund'rer  might  repine; 
Sole  should  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend, 
And  see  his  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend.  Popk. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 

COMPLAINT,  V.  To  complain,  ACCU- 
SATION, V,  To  acaue.  Both  these  terms 
are  employed  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
others,  but  a  complaint  is  mostly  made  in 
matters  that  personally  affect  the  com- 
plainant ;  an  a4XfU9ation  is  made  of  mat- 
ters in  general,  but  especially  those  of  a 
moral  nature.  A  complaint  is  made  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  redress ;  an  accu" 
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taiion  is  made  for  the  sake  of  ascertain- 
ing a  fact  or  bringing  to  punishment.  A 
complaint  may  be  frivolous ;  an  aecusation 
false.  People  in  subordinate  stations 
should  be  careful  to  give  no  cause  for 
complairU:  the  most  guarded  conduct 
will  not  protect  any  person  from  the  un- 
just accutaiUms  of  the  malevolent. 

On  this  occasion  (of  an  interview  with  Addison). 
Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frankness  and 
spirit^  as  a  man  undeservedly  neglected  and  op- 
posed. JOHMSON. 

With  ffullt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutual 
ooctMOMon  and  stubborn  self-defence.  Johnson. 

COMPLAISANCE,  DEFERENCE,  CONDE- 
SCENSION. 

COMPLAISANCE,  from  com  BJid  pkdre, 
to  please,  signifies  the  act  of  complying 
with,  or  pleasing  others.  DEFERENCE, 
in  French  difercnce^  from  the  Latin  defero^ 
to  bear  down,  marks  the  inclination  to 
defer,  or  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of 
another  in  preference  to  one^s  own. 
CONDESCENSION  marks  the  act  of 
condeaeendbig  from  one's  own  height  to 
yield  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  rather 
than  rigorously  to  exact  one's  rights. 

The  necessities,  the  conveniences,  the 
accommodations  and  allurements  of  so- 
ciety, of  familiarity,  and  of  intimacy,  lead 
to  complaUance:  it  makes  sacrifices  to 
the  wishes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoyments, 
and  personal  feelings  of  others.  Age, 
rank,  dignity,  and  personal  merit,  call  for 
deference :  it  enjoins  compliance  with  re- 
spect to  our  opinions,  judgments,  preten- 
sions, and  designs.  The  infirmities,  the 
wants,  the  defects  and  foibles  of  others, 
call  for  condeacensioH :  it  relaxes  the  rigor 
of  authority,  and  removes  the  distinction 
of  rank  or  station.  Complaisance  is  the 
act  of  an  equal ;  deference  that  of  an  in- 
ferior; condescension  that  of  a  siTperior. 
Complaisance  is  due  from  one  well-bred 
person  to  another ;  deference  is  due  to  all 
superiors  in  age,  knowledge,  or  station, 
whom  one  approaches;  eowieseension  is 
due  from  all  superiors  to  such  as  are  de- 
pendent on  them  for  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. All  these  qualities  spring  from  a 
refinement  of  humanity;  but  complai- 
sance has  most  of  genuine  kindness  in  its 
nature ;  deference  most  of  respectful  sub- 
mission; condescension  most  of  easy  in- 
dulgence. 


Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an 
equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable. 

ADDifloir. 

Tom  Courtly  never  fails  of  payinfit  his  obeisance 
to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has  title  or  office  to 
malce  him  conspicuous;  but  his  de/ereuee  is 
wholly  given  to  outward  consideration.   Stsslb. 

The  same  noble  condescension  which  never 
dwells  but  in  truly  great  minds,  and  sndi  as  Ho- 
mcr  would  represent  that  of  Uiysses  to  hare  been, 
discovers  itself  likewise  in  the  speech  which  be 
made  to  the  ghost  of  Ajax.  Addukuc 

COMPLETE)  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

COMPLETE,  in  French  eomjoM,  Latin 
eompUtuSy  participle  of  compleo^  to  fill  up, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  filled,  or 
having  all  that  is  necessaiy.  PERFECT, 
in  Latin  perfectus^  participle  of  perficioy 
to  perform  or  do  thoroughly,  signifies  the 
state  of  being  done  thoroughly.  FIN- 
ISHED, from  finish  (v.  To  dose),  marks 
the  state  of  being  finished. 

That  is  complete  which  has  no  deficieo* 
cy :  that  is  perfect  which  has  positive  ex- 
cellence; and  that  Ib  finished  which  has 
no  omission  in  it.  That  to  which  any- 
thing can  be  added  is  incomplete;  when 
it  can  be  improved,  it  is  imperfed;  when 
more  labor  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it, 
it  is  unfinished  A  thing  is  complete  in  all 
its  parts ;  perfect  as  to  the  beauty  and 
design  of  the  construction;  BXkd  finished 
as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man and  answers  his  intention.  A  set 
of  books  is  not  complete  when  a  volume 
is  wanting :  there  is  nothing  in  the  prop- 
er  sense  p^ec^  which  is  the  work  of  man ; 
but  the  term  is  used  relatively  for  what- 
ever makes  the  greatest  approach  to  per- 
feetion:  ^finished  performance  evinoea 
care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
workman.  These  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction  when  applied  to  moral 
or  intellectual  objects. 

None  better  guard  against  a  cheat. 

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  complete.  Lswis. 

It  has  been  observed  of  children,  that  they  are 
longer  before  they  can  pronounce  perfect  soundis, 
because  perfect  sounds  are  not  pronounced  to 
them.  HAWKBSwoRm. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to 
himself  &  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be 
well  veraed  in  the  works  of  the  beat  critics  an- 
cient and  modern.  Addisom. 

TO  COMPLETE,  FINISH,  TERMINATE. 

Wk  COMPLETE,  that  is,  make  com- 
plete (v.  Conyjlete)^  what  is  undertaken 
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by  continuing  to  labor  at  it.  We  FIN- 
ISH (v.  To  dose)  what  is  begun  in  a 
state  of  forwardness  by  putting  the  last 
hand  to  it  We  TERMINATE  what 
ought  not  to  last  by  bringing  it  to  a 
close,  from  terminvSj  a  term,  a  boundary, 
signifying  to  set  bounds  to  a  thing. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  comjieting  is 
that  of  making  a  thing  altogether  what 
it  ought  to  be;  that  oifinikhingy  the  do- 
ing all  that  is  intended  to  be  done  to- 
ward a  thing;  and  that  of  temUnoHnffy 
simply  putting  an  end  to  a  thing.  Com- 
pUting  has  properly  relation  to  perma- 
nent works  only,  whether  mechanical  or 
intellectual ;  we  desire  a  thing  to  be  com- 
puted from  a  curiosity  to  see  it  in  its  en- 
tire state.  To  finish  is  employed  for  pass- 
ing occupations ;  we  wish  a  ihmgfinishsd 
from  an  anxiety  to  proceed  to  something 
else,  or  a  dislike  to  the  thing  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  Terminating  respects 
space  or  time :  a  view  may  be  terminated^ 
a  life  may  be  terminated^  or  that  to  which 
one  may  put  a  term,  as  to  terminate  a 
dispute.  Light  minds  undertake  many 
things  without  completing  any.  Children 
and  unsteady  people  set  about  many 
things  without  finiihing  any.  Litigious 
people  terminate  one  dispute  only  to  com- 
mence another. 

It  is  perhaps  kiiKlly  provided  by  nature,  that 
u  the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  grow  to- 
f^ether,  and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she 
is  able  to  fly,  so  some  proportion  should  be  pre- 
serred  in  the  human  kind  between  Judgment  and 

COOrSgO.  JOHMSOK. 

The  artificer,  for  the  nuuiufisctnre  which  he 
^niAee  in  a  day,  receires  a  certain  sum ;  bat 
the  w1(  Ikeqaently  gains  no  advantage  from  a  per- 
formanoe  at  which  he  has  toiled  many  months. 

Hawkxswobth. 

The  thought  **  that  onr  existence  Urminatee 
with  this  lite,"  doth  naturally  check  the  sonl  in 
•oy  generoiis  pursuit.  Bekszlkt. 

COMFLEXITY,  COMPLICATION,  INTRI- 
CACY. 

COMPLEXITY  and  COMPUCATION, 
in  French  eomplioationy  Latin  compticatio 
and  eompUeOy  compounded  of  com  and 
fUcOy  signifies  a  folding  one  thing  within 
another.  INTRICACY,  Latin  iniricatio 
and  intricOy  compounded  of  in  and  truxe, 
or  trieee^  small  hairs  which  are  used  to 
ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  state  of  entan- 
glement by  means  of  many  involutions. 

OomplexUy  ezpTesses  the  abstract  qual- 


ity or  state;  complication  the  act:  they 
both  convey  less  than  intrieacy;  intricate 
is  that  which  is  very  complicated.  Com- 
plexity arises  from  a  multitude  of  objects, 
and  the  nature  of  these  objects ;  compli- 
cation from  an  involvement  of  objects; 
and  intricacy  from  a  winding  and  con- 
fused involution.  What  is  compUz  must 
be  decomposed ;  vrhtXia  complicated  must 
be  developed ;  what  is  intricate  must  be 
unravelled.  A  proposition  is  complex; 
affairs  are  complicated;  the  law  is  intri- 
cate. The  complexity  of  a  subject  often 
deters  young  persons  from  application  to 
their  business.  There  is  nothing  embar- 
rasses a  physician  more  than  a  complica- 
tixm  of  disorders,  where  the  remedy  for 
one  impedes  the  cure  for  the  other.  Some 
affairs  are  involved  in  such  a  degree  of 
intricacy  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  most  laborious. 

Through  the  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  blind  way ;  the  mineral  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world, 
O'er  that  the  rising  system  more  eompteu 
Of  animals,  and  higher  still  the  mind.   Thomboh. 

Every  living  creature,  considered  in  itself,  has 
many  very  complicated  parts  that  are  exact 
copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it  possesses,  and 
which  are  complicated  in  the  same  manner. 

Addiboit. 

When  the  mind,  by  insensible  degrees,  has 
brought  itself  to  attention  and  close  thinking,  it 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties.  Every  ab- 
struse problem,  every  intricaftf  question,  will  not 
baffle  or  break  it.  Locks. 

TO  COMPLY,  CONFORM,  YIELD,  SUB- 
MIT. 

COMPLY,  V.  To  accede,  CONFORM, 
compounded  of  am  and  form^  signifies  to 
put  into  the  same  form.  YIELD,  v.  To 
accede.  SUBMIT,  in  Latin  mbmitto,  com- 
pounded of  stdf  and  mitto,  signifies  to  put 
under,  that  is  to  say,  to  put  one^s  self  un- 
der another  person.  Ccmplianee  and  con- 
formity are  voluntary ;  yielding  and  ntb- 
miseion  are  involuntary.  Compliance  is 
an  act  of  the  inclination ;  conformity  an 
act  of  the  judgment:  conuUicmee  is  alto- 
gether optional ;  we  comply  with  a  thing 
or  not,  at  pleasure :  conformity  is  binding 
on  the  conscience ;  it  relates  to  matters 
in  which  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong. 
Compliance  with  the  fashions  and  cus- 
toms of  those  we  live  with  is  a  natural 
propensity  of  the  human  mind  that  may 
be  mostly  indulged  without  impropriety : 
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conformity  in  religious  matters,  though 
not  to  be  enforced  by  human  law,  is  not 
on  that  account  less  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  every  member  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  the  violation  of  this  duty  on  trivial 
grounds  involves  in  it  that  of  more  than 
one  branch  of  the  moral  law. 

I  wonld  not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  thia  re- 
lation to  reflect  upon  Signor  NicoUni,  who  In  act- 
ing tbis  part  only  eompliea  with  the  wretched 
taste  of  his  audience.  Addxsom. 

Being  of  a  lay  profession,  I  hombly  conform 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  church  and  my  spiritual 
superiors,  and  I  hold  thia  obedience  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  to  God.  Howbll. 

Complianee  and  conformity  are  produced 
by  no  external  action  on  the  mind ;  they 
flow  spontaneously  from  the  will  and  un- 
derstanding :  yielding  is  altogether  the  re- 
sult of  foreign  agency.  We  comply  with 
a  wish  as  soon  as  it  is  known ;  it  accords 
with  our  feelings  so  to  do :  we  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  others ;  it  is  the  effect 
of  persuasion,  a  constraint  upon  or  at 
least  a  direction  of  the  inclination.  We 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  a  commu- 
nity, it  is  a  matter  of  discretion ;  we  yield 
to  the  superior  judgment  of  another,  we 
have  no  choice  or  alternative.  We  com- 
/)/y cheerfully ;  we <»n/brm  willingly;  we 
yield  reluctantly.  A  cheerful  compliance 
with  the  requests  of  a  friend  is  the  sin- 
cerest  proof  of  friendship :  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  of  men  have  ever  been  the 
readiest  to  conform  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live :  the 
harmony  of  social  life  is  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  the  reluctance  which  men  iMve 
to  yield  to  each  other. 

Let  the  King  meet  complianee  in  yonr  looks, 
A  firee  and  ready  yielding  to  his  wishes.     Rows. 

Among  mankind  so  few  there  are 

Who  will  conform  to  philosophic  £ure.  Brtden. 

To  yvdd  is  to  give  way  to  another,  ei- 
ther with  one*s  will,  judgment,  or  out- 
ward conduct:  whmisnmi  is  the  giving 
up  of  one*s  self  altogether ;  it  is  the  sul^ 
stitution  of  another^s  will  for  one^s  own. 
Yidding  is  partial ;  we  may  yvdd  in  one 
case  or  in  one  action  though  not  in  an- 
other :  wifmiuMm  is  general ;  it  includes 
a  system  of  conduct 

That  yieldinffneee,  whatever  foundations  it 
miglit  lay  to  the  disadvantage  of  posterity,  was 
t  Jipeciflc  to  preserTe  us  in  peace  in  his  own  time. 

LOBD  UAurAZ. 


Christian  people  submit  themseWes  to  coa. 
fonnabte  oteervances  of  the  lawful  and  religious 
constitutions  of  their  spiritual  rulers.      Wiirrs. 

We  yield  when  we  do  not  resist ;  this 
may  sometimes  be  the  act  of  a  superior : 
we  submit  only  by  adopting  the  measures 
and  conduct  proposed  to  us ;  this  is  al- 
ways the  act  of  an  inferior.  Yidding 
may  be  produced  by  means  more  or  less 
gentle,  by  enticing  or  insinuating  arts,  or 
by  the  force  of  argument ;  syJbmisaion  is 
made  only  to  power  or  positive  force: 
one  yielde  after  a  struggle ;  one  nidmtte 
T^ithout  resistance :  we  yidd  to  ourselves 
or  others ;  we  tvbmxt  to  others  only :  it 
is  a  weakness  to  yield  either  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  others  or  our  own  inclina- 
tions to  do  that  which  our  judgments 
condemn ;  it  is  a  folly  to  stdmvU  to  the 
caprice  of  any  one  where  there  is  not  a 
moral  obugation :  it  is  obstinacy  not  to 
yidd  when  one^s  adversary  has  the  ad- 
vantage ;  it  is  sinful  not  to  submit  to  ooa- 
stituted  authorities. 

There  has  been  a  long  dispute  for  inrecedeQcy 
between  the  tragic  and  the  heroic  poets.  Aris- 
totle would  have  the  latter  yield  the  palm  to  tho 
former,  but  Mr.  Dryden,  and  many  others,  would 
never  e^ibmU  to  this  decision.  AoDieoM. 

COMPLIANT,  YIELDING,  SUBMISSIVE, 

As  epithets  from  the  preceding  verbs, 
serve  to  designate  a  propensity  to  the  re- 
spective actions,  which  may  be  excessive 
or  otherwise.  A  COMPLLANT  temper 
complies  with  every  wish  of  another,  good 
or  bad;  a  YIELDING  temper  leans  to 
every  opinion,  right  or  wrong;  a  SUB- 
MISSIVE temper  submits  to  every  de- 
mand, just  or  unjust  A  compliant  per- 
son may  want  command  of  feeling;  a 
yielding  person  may  want  fixedness  of 
principle ;  a  submissive  person  may  want 
resolution:  a  too  compliant  disposition 
will  be  imposed  upon  by  the  selfish  and 
unreasonable ;  a  too  yidding  disposition 
is  most  unfit  for  commanding ;  a  too  «u6- 
missive  disposition  exposes  a  person  to 
the  exactions  of  t3rranny. 

Be  silent  and  complying ;  youHl  soon  find 
Sir  John  without  a  medtelne  will  be  kind. 

HABEUOIf. 

A  peaceable  temper  supposes  yielding  and  con- 
descending  manners.  Blair. 

When  force  and  violence  and  hard  necessity 
have  brought  the  yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  peo- 
ple's neck,  religion  will  supply  them  with  a  par 
tient  and  a  submissive  spirit.  Fusrwooob 
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TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 

COMPOSE,  from  the  Latin  eompomi^ 
perfect  of  componOy  to  put  together,  sig- 
nifies to  put  in  due  order.  SETTLE  is  a 
frequentative  of  set. 

We  compose  that  which  has  been  dis- 
jointed and  separated,  by  bringing  it  to- 
gether again;  we  seUle  that  which  has 
been  disturbed  and  put  in  motion,  by  mak- 
ing it  rest :  we  compose  our  thoughts  when 
they  hare  been  deranged  and  thrown  into 
confusion ;  we  settle  our  mind  when  it  has 
been  fluctuating  and  distracted  by  con- 
tendiDg  desires ;  the  mind  must  be  00m- 
poted  before  we  can  think  justly;  it  must 
be  settled  before  we  can  act  consistently. 

Thr  presence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compos»t 
And  fictions  wonder'd  that  they  once  arose. 

TiCKELL. 

Perfaapa  my  reason  may  but  ill  defend 

tfy  sUUed  iUth,  my  mind  with  a^^  iinpair'd. 

Shenstoxe. 

Differences  are  composed  where  there  is 
jarring  and  discord,  it  is  effected  by  con- 
ciliation ;  differences  are  settled  when  they 
are  brought  to  a  final  arrangement  by 
consultation  or  otherwise.  In  this  man- 
ner a  person  may  be  said  to  compose  him- 
self, his  thoughts,  his  dress,  and  the  like ; 
to  siBtUe  matters,  points,  questions,  etc.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  compose  diflferences  be- 
tween friends ;  it  is  not  ahrays  easy  to 
^le  questions  where  either  party  is  ob- 
stinate. 

Havinfi;  thus  endearored  to  compose  the  un- 
happy differences  in  the  nation,  and  finding  it 
take  no  effect,  and  that  the  parliament  were  rais- 
in;; forces  to  distress  such  as  had  not  complied 
vith  them,  he  thought  it  more  for  his  miO^sty's 
tenrice  to  retire  to  his  own  eonntry. 

LU>TD'S  HjOfOIBS. 

Lord  Sunderland  assured  all  people  that  the 
king  was  resolved  to  seUU  matters  with  his  par- 
liament on  any  terms.  BiiaNET. 

COMPOSED,  SEDATE. 

COMPOSED  (tr.  To  compose)  signifies 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  in  order,  or 
free  from  confusion  or  perturbation ;  it 
is  applied  either  to  the  mind,  or  to  the 
air,  manner,  or  carriage.  SEDATE,  in 
lAtin  sedahiSy  from  sedo^  to  settle,  signifies 
properly  the  quality  of  being  settled  (v. 
To  0Of?^poM),  t.  «.,  free  from  irregular 
motion,  and  is  applied  either  to  the  car- 
nage or  the  temper.  Composed  is  oppo- 
Bite  to  raffled  or  harried,  and  is  a  tem- 
porary state ;  mdate  is  opposed  to  buoy- 


ant or  volatile,  and  is  a  permanent  habit 
of  the  mind  or  body.  A  person  may  be 
compoaedy  or  his  carriage  may  be  composed^ 
in  moments  of  excitement.  Young  peo- 
ple are  rarely  sedate. 

Upon  her  nearer  approach"  to  Hercules,  she 
stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  composed  carriage.       Abdisom. 

Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night, 
And  contemplation,  her  sedate  compeer. 

Thombon. 

COMPOUND,  COMPLEX. 

COMPOUND  conies  from  the  present 
of  compono,  to  compound^  from  the  pret- 
erite of  which,  composuij  is  formed  the 
verb  compose  (v.  I'o  compose).  COMPLEX, 
V,  Complexity. 

The  compound  consists  of  similar  and 
whole  bodies  put  together;  the  complex 
consists  of  various  parts  linked  together : 
adhesion  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  com- 
pound; involution  is  requisite  for  the 
complex;  we  distinguish  the  whole  that 
forms  the  compound;  we  separate  the 
parts  that  form  the  complex:  what  is 
compound  may  consist  only  of  two ;  what 
is  complex  consists  always  of  several. 
Compound  and  complex  are  both  common- 
ly opposed  to  the  simple ;  but  the  former 
may  be  opposed  to  the  single,  and  the 
latter  to  the  simple :  words  are  compound^ 
sentences  are  complex. 

Inasmuch  as  man  is  a  oompound^sxxA  a  mixt- 
ure of  flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the  soul  during  its 
abode  in  the  body  does  all  things  by  the  media- 
tion of  these  passions  and  inferior  affections. 

South. 
With  such  perfection  fhun'd, 
Is  this  eomplea^  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 

Thomson. 

TO   COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 

COMPOUND  and  COMPOSE,  v.  To 
compose. 

Compound  is  used  in  the  physical  sense 
only ;  compose  in  the  proper  or  the  moral 
sense :  words  are  compo^mded  by  making 
two  or  more  into  one ;  sentences  are  com- 
posed  by  putting  words  together  so  as  to 
make  sense:  a  medicine  is  compounded 
of  many  ingredients ;  society  is  composed 
of  various  classes. 

The  shnple  beauties  of  nature,  if  they  cannot 
be  multiplied,  may  be  compounded.  Batburst. 

The  heatliens,  Ignorant  of  the  true  source  of 
moral  evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obliquity 
of  matter.  This  notion,  as  most  others  of  theirs, 
is  a  oomposiHon  of  truth  and  error.       Gsova. 
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COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  from  comprehend, 
in  Latin  comprekendo,  or  com  and  pre- 
hendoy  to  take,  signifies  the  quality  of 
putting  up  together  or  including.  EX- 
TENSIVE, from  extend,  in  Latin  cxtendo, 
or  ex  and  tendo,  to  stretch  out,  signifies 
the  quality  of  reaching  to  a  distance. 

Comprehennve  respects  quantity,  ezfen- 
five  regards  space :  that  is  oomprehentive 
that  comprehends  much,  that  is  extensive 
that  extmds  into  a  wide  field :  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  a  subject  includes  all 
branches  of  it;  an  extensive  view  of  a 
subject  enters  into  minute  details:  the 
comprehensive  is  associated  with  the  con- 
cise; the  extensive  with  the  diffuse:  it 
requires  a  capacious  mind  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  any  subject;  it  is 
possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  en- 
ter very  extensively  into  some  parts,  while 
he  passes  over  others.  Comprehensive  is 
employed  only  with  regard  to  intellectual 
objects;  extensive  is  used  both  in  the 
proper  or  the  improper  sense :  the  signi- 
fication of  a  word  is  comprehensive,  or  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  comprehensive:  a 
plain  is  expensive,  or  a  field  of  inquiry  is 
extensive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  oemprehensive  is 
likewise  an  elevated  Boal,  and  that  whoever  is 
wise  is  also  honest.  Johnson. 

The  trade  carried  on  hy  the  Phoenicians  of  Si- 
don  and  Tyre  was  more  eoeteneive  and  enterpris- 
ing than  that  of  any  state  in  the  ancient  world. 

RoBEinsoir. 

TO  COMPRISE,  COMPREHEND,  EM- 
BRACE, CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

COMPRISE,  through  the  French  com- 
pris,  participle  of  comprendre,  comes 
from  the  same  source  as  COMPRE- 
HEND {v.  Comprehensive).  EMBRACE, 
V.  To  clasp,  CONTAIN,  in  French  con- 
tenir,  Latin  eontineo,  compounded  of  con 
and  ieneOy  signifies  to  hold  together  with- 
in one  place.  INCLUDE,  in  Latin  in- 
dudo,  compounded  of  in  and  dudo  or 
claitdo,  signifies  to  shut  in  or  within  a 
given  space. 

Comprise,  comprehend,  and  embrace 
have  regard  to  the  aggregate  value, 
quantity,  or  extent;  inchtde,  to  the  indi- 
vidual things  which  form  the  whole :  con- 
tain, either  to  the  aggregate  or  to  the  in- 
dividual, being  in  fact  •  term  of  more 


ordinary  application  than  any  of  iho 
others.  Comprise  and  contain  are  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  figurative 
sense ;  comprehend,  embrace,  and  indudt, 
in  the  figurative  sense  only :  a  stock  comr- 
prises  a  variety  of  articles;  a  library 
comprises  a  variety  of  books ;  the  whole 
is  comprised  within  a  small  compass: 
rules  comprehend  a  number  of  particu- 
lars; laws  comprehend  a  number  of 
cases;  countries  comprehend  a  certain 
number  of  districts  or  divisions ;  terms 
comprehend  a  certain  meaning:  a  dis- 
course embraces  a  variety  of  topics;  a 
plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system  embraces 
a  variety  of  objects;  a  house  contains 
one,  two,  or  more  persons ;  a  city  eon- 
tains  a  number  of  houses ;  a  book  con- 
tains much  useful  matter ;  a  society  con- 
tains very  many  individuals;  it  indudes 
none  but  of  a  certain  class ;  or  it  isuiudes 
some  of  every  class. 

What,  Egypt,  do  thy  pyramids  comprise. 
What  greatness  in  the  high  raised  folly  lies? 

Sbwbll. 

Tliat  particnlar  scheme  which  eomprehends 
the  social  virtues  may  give  employment  to  the 
most  indostrions  temper,  and  find  a  man  in  boal- 
ness  more  than  the  most  active  station  of  Itfb. 

Abdibom. 
The  virtues  of  the  several  boQs  I  sing, 
MsBcenaa,  now  the  needftil  succor  brtag ; 
Not  that  my  song  in  such  a  scanty  space 
So  large  a  sul^ect  fliUy  can  embrace.   DaTBXN. 

All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this  world  is  eon^ 
tained  within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister, 
a  wifb,  and  a  mother.  Stbeul 

The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  coroplalsanoe 
is  included  is,  that  no  man  should  give  any 
preference  to  himself.  Johmson. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation  that, 
in  the  two  last  examples  from  Steele  and 
Johnson,  the  words  comprehend  and  com- 
prise would,  according  to  established 
usage,  have  been  more  appropriate  than 
contain  and  indude. 

TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEMBLE,  DISGUISE. 

CONCEAL  is  compounded  of  eon  and 
eeal,  in  French  eder,  Latin  edo,  Hebrew 
cala,U}  have  privately.  DISSEMBLE, 
in  French  dissimfder,  compounded  of  dis 
and  simtdo  or  simUis,  signifies  to  make 
a  thing  appear  unlike  what  it  is.  DIS- 
GUISE, in  French  disguiser,  compounded 
of  the  privative  dis  or  de  and  guise,  in 
German  vteise,  a  manner  or  fashion,  signi- 
fies to  take  a  f onn  opposite  to  the  realitj. 
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To  ameedt  is  simply  to  abstain  from 
making  known  what  we  wish  to  keep  se- 
cret ;  to  disaanble  and  duffuUe  signify  to 
eoneeal,  by  assuming  some  false  appear- 
ance: we  eoncea/ facts ;  we  (fusemftte  feel- 
ings; wo  ditfftdae  sentiments.  Caution 
only  is  requisite  in  concealing;  it  may  be 
effected  by  simple  silence:  art  and  ad- 
dress must  be  employed  in  disaanblinff; 
it  nungles  falsehood  with  all  its  proceed- 
ings :  labor  and  cunning  are  requisite  in 
duffmging;  it  has  nothing  but  falsehood 
in  all  its  movements.  The  concealer 
watches  over  himself  that  he  may  not  be 
betrayed  into  any  indiscreet  communica^ 
tion ;  the  diaembUr  has  an  eye  to  others, 
60  as  to  prevent  them  from  discovering 
the  state  of  his  heart ;  cUaffuiae  assumes 
altogether  a  different  face  from  reality, 
and  rests  secure  under  this  shelter :  it  is 
suflScient  to  conceal  from  those  who  ei- 
ther cannot  or  will  not  see ;  it  is  necessary 
to  eUMaemble  with  those  who  can  see  with- 
out being  shown ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
dSwgpiiiw  from  tliose  who  are  anxious  to 
discover,  and  use  every  means  to  pene- 
trate the  veil  that  intercepts  their  sight. 

She  never  told  her  lore, 
Bnt  let  eoncealment^  like  a  worm  i*  the  hnd, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Shakspbaeb. 

Let  school-tanght  pride  distenibU  all  it  can, 
Itaeae  little  thiof^B  are  great  to  little  man. 

GOXJMKITH. 

Goivl-breeding  has  made  the  tongue  fiilsiiy  the 
heart,  and  act  a  part  of  continoal  restraint,  while 
nature  has  preserved  the  eyes  to  herself,  that  she 
may  not  be  dUffuUed  or  misrepresented. 

Stsbls. 

TO  CONCEALy  HIDE,  SECRETE. 

OONCBAL,  V.  To  conceal.  HIDE,  from 
the  German  kSUlien,  to  guard  against,  and 
the  old  German  Aedon,  to  conceal,  and 
the  Greek  kcvOciv,  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
si^t.  SECRETE,  in  Latin  aecretus,  par- 
tidple  of  BeeemOy  or  m  and  cemoy  to  see 
or  know  by  one's  self,  signifies  to  put  in 
a  place  known  only  to  one's  self. 

ConeeaUnff  has  simply  the  idea  of  not 
lettmg  come  to  observation ;  hiding  that 
of  patting  under  cover ;  aecreting  that  of 
setting  at  a  distance  or  in  unfrequented 
places :  whatever  is  not  seen  is  concealed, 
but  whatever  is  hidden  or  eecreted  is  in- 
tentionally put  out  of  sight:  a  person  con- 
ceals himself  behind  a  hedge;  he  hides 
his  treasures  in  the  earth;  he  secretes 


what  he  has  stolen  under  his  cloak.  Con. 
ceal  is  more  general  than  either  hide  or 
secrete:  all  things  are  concealed  which  are 
hidden  or  secreted,  but  they  are  not  al- 
ways hidden  or  secreted  when  they  are 
concealed:  both  mental  and  corporeal  ob- 
jects are  concealed;  corporeal  objects 
mostly,  and  sometimes  mental  ones,  are 
hidden;  corporeal  objects  only  are  aMT«^ 
ed:  we  corneal  in  the  mind  whatever  we 
do  not  make  known:  that  is  hidden 
which  may  not  be  discovered  or  cannot 
be  discerned ;  that  is  secreted  which  may 
not  be  seen.  Facts  are  ooncealed,  truths 
are  hidden,  goods  are  secreted.  Children 
should  never  attempt  to  conceal  from 
their  parents  or  teachers  any  error  they 
have  committed,  when  calleid  upon  for 
an  acknowledgment;  we  are  told  in 
Scripture,  for  our  consolation,  that  noth* 
ing  is  hidden  which  shall  not  be  reveal- 
ed; people  seldom  wish  to  secrete  any- 
thing but  with  the  intention  of  conceal- 
ing it  from  those  who  have  a  right  to 
demand  it  back. 

Be  secret  and  discreet ;  Love's  fkiry  favors 
Are  lost  when  not  conoeaFd.  Drtden. 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less, 
Tis  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view. 

Drtdbw. 

The  wfiole  thing  is  too  manifest  to  admit  of 
any  doubt  in  any  man  how  long  this  thing  has 
been  working ;  how  many  tricks  have  been  played 
with  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  papers  {  how  they  were 
secreted  from  time  to  time.  Fopa. 

CONCEALMENT,  SECRECY. 

CONC£ALM£NT(v.  7hconceal)\B itself 
an  action ;  SECRECY,  from  secret,  is  the 
quality  of  an  action :  concealment  may  re- 
spect the  state  of  things ;  secrecy  the  con^ 
duct  of  persons ;  things  may  be  concealed 
so  as  to  be  known  to  no  one ;  but  secrecy 
supposes  some  person  to  whom  the  thing 
concealed  is  known.  Citmoaj/mtfn^  has  to  do 
with  what  concerns  others ;  secrecg  with 
that  which  concerns  ourselves:  what  is 
concealed  is  kept  from  the  observation  of 
others ;  what  is  secret  is  known  only  to 
ourselves :  there  may  frequently  be  con- 
cealment without  secrecy,  although  there 
cannot  be  secrecy  without  concealment: 
concealment  is  frequently  practised  to  the 
detriment  of  others ;  secrecy  is  always 
adopted  for  .our  own  advantage  or  grat- 
ification: concealment  is  essential  in  the 
commission  of  crimes ;  secrecy  in  the  ex- 
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ecution  of  schemes:  many  crimes  are 
committed  with  impunity  when  the  per- 
petrators are  protected  by  eoneecUmeni; 
the  best  concerted  plans  are  often  frus- 
trated for  want  of  observing  aeereey. 

One  instance  of  Divine  wisdom  is  so  illtutrious 
that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  notice ;  that  is, 
the  oonctalment  under  which  Providence  has 
placed  the  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth. 

BLAia. 
Shun  aecreey^  and  talk  in  open  sifpht, 
So  ehaU  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plif^t 

Sramia. 

CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

GONGfilT  comes  immediately  from  the 
Latin  eoncqahUy  participle  of  coneiphf  to 
conceive  or  form  in  the  mind.  FAN- 
CY, in  French  pfuaUasie^  Latin  phofUana, 
Greek  ^vTaait)^  from  0avra(ai,  to  make 
appear,  and  faivuty  to  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  the  work- 
ing of  the  imagination  in  its  distorted 
state ;  but  conceit  denotes  a  much  greater 
degree  of  distortion  than/o^wy;  our  «m- 
ceiU  are  preposterous ;  what  we  fcmcy  is 
unreal,  or  only  apparent.  Conceit  ap- 
plies only  to  internal  objects :  it  is  men- 
tal in  the  operation  and  the  result ;  it  is 
a  species  of  invention :  fancjf  is  applied 
to  external  objects,  or  whatever  acts  on 
the  senses :  nervous  people  are  subject 
to  strange  conceits;  timid  people  fancy 
they  hear  sounds  or  see  objects  in  the 
dark,  which  awaken  terror.  Those  who 
are  apt  to  conceit  of  tener  conceit  that  which 
is  painful  than  otherwise ;  conceiting  ei- 
ther that  they  are  always  in  danger  of 
dying,  or  that  all  the  world  is  their  ene- 
my. There  are,  however,  insane  people 
who  conceit  themselves  to  be  kings  and 
queens :  and  some,  indeed,  who  are  not 
called  insane,  who  conceit  themselves  very 
learned  while  they  know  nothing,  or  very 
wise  and  clever  while  they  are  exposing 
themselves  to  perpetual  ridicule  for  their 
folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calls  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while 
they  are  always  quarrelling  with  their 
neighbors,  or  very  humble  while  they  are 
tenaciously  stickling  for  their  own:  it 
would  be  well  if  such  conceits  afforded  a 
harmless  pleasure  to  their  authors,  but 
unfortunately  they  only  render  them  more 
offensive  and  disgusting  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  Those  who  are  apt  to  fan- 
cy never  fancy  anything  to  please  them- 


selves; they  fancy  that  things  are  too 
long  or  too  short,  too  thick  or  too  thin, 
too  cold  or  too  hot,  with  a  thousand  oth- 
er  fancies  equally  trivial  in  their  nature ; 
thereby  proving  that  the  slightest  aber- 
ration of  the  mind  is  a  serious  evil,  and 
productive  of  evil. 

Desponding  Itear,  of  Iheble  fancies  ftill, 
Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power. 

TnoKBoir. 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  eonodtt 

And  died  of  mere  opinion  strait  BcmBa. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  mtellectual 
objects,  conceit  is  always  in  a  bad  sense ; 
but  fancy  may  be  employed  in  a  good 
sense. 

Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  Impoeslble  than 
for  a  man  "  to  be  profitable  to  God,**  and  conse- 
quently nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a 
man  to  cherish  so  Irrational  a  conceit. 

Addiboit. 

My  friend,  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley,  told  roe 
t'other  day  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper 
upon  Westminster  Abbey,  in  which,  says  he,  there 
are  a  great  many  ingenious  fancies.    Ajdduoh. 

TO  CONCEIVE,  UNDERSTAND,  COM- 
PRBIIEND. 

CONCEIVE,  in  French  concevoir^  Latin 
concipio^  compounded  of  con  and  ca/»o, 
signifies  to  take  or  put  together  in  the 
mind.  UNDERSTAND  signifies  to  stond 
under  or  near  to  the  mind.  GOMPRE. 
HEND,  in  Latin  comprdtendo^  compound- 
ed of  com  and  prehendo^  signifies  to  seize 
or  embrace  within  the  mind. 

These  terms  indicate  the  intellectual 
operations  of  forming  ideas,  that  is,  ideas 
of  the  complex  kind,  in  distinction  from 
the  simple  ideas  formed  by  the  act  ol 
perception.  Ooneeption  is  the  simplest 
operation  of  the  three ;  when  ^e  conceits 
we  may  have  but  one  idea ;  when  we  un- 
derstand or  comprehend  we  have  all  the 
ideas  which  the  subject  is  capable  of  pre- 
senting. We  cannot  understated  or  eoni- 
pretend  without  conceiving;  but  we  may 
often  conceive  that  which  we  neither  tm- 
derstand  nor  comprekend.  That  which  we 
cannot  conceive  is  to  us  nothing;  but  the 
conception  of  it  gives  it  an  existence,  at 
least  in  our  minds ;  but  tmderstanding  and 
compreKending  is  not  essential  to  the  be- 
lief of  a  thing^s  existence.  So  long  as  we 
have  reasons  sufficient  to  conceive  a  thing 
as  possible  or  probable,  it  is  not  necessary 
either  to  vnderstand  or  eomprthend  them 
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in  order  to  authorize  our  belief.  The 
inygteries  of  oar  holy  religion  are  objects 
of  eonotptiany  but  not  of  oomprehamon. 
We  ixmcdve  that  a  thing  may  be  done 
without  undentcmding  how  it  is  done ;  we 
eonuive  that  a  thing  may  exist  without 
camprfhendxng  the  nature  of  its  existence. 
We  eoneeive  clearly,  wndentami  fully,  com- 
pnhend  minutely. 

Whatever  they  cynnot  immediately  coneeUts 
thejr  oonaider  as  too  liicli  to  be  reached,  or  too 
eacEeniive  to  be  con^prJund^d,  JoHmoN. 

Conceiving  is  a  species  of  invention ;  it 
is  the  fruit  of  the  mind^s  operation  with- 
in itself.  UnderUafiding  and  comprehen' 
tion  are  employed  solely  on  external  ob- 
jects ;  we  understand  and  comprehend  that 
which  actually  exists  before  us,  and  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  observation.  Conceiv- 
ing 18  the  office  of  the  imagination,  as 
well  as  the  judgment ;  understanding  and 
eonyjr^ienaum  are  the  office  of  the  rea- 
soning faculties  exclusively. 

Gmeeive  the  front  of  a  torrent  of  fire  ten  miles 
in  breadth,  and  heaped  up  to  an  enormous  height, 
rolling  down  tlie  mountain,  and  pouring  its  flame 
into  the  ocean.  Brtsohs. 

Swift  pays  no  eourt  to  the  passions ;  he  excites 
neither  aiirpriBe  nor  admiration ;  he  always  un- 
derttanda  liimself,  and  his  readers  always  un- 
derhand him.  Johnson. 

Our  Unite  knowledge  cannot  comprehend 

The  prindples  of  an  unbounded  sway.    Shiblkt. 

Conceiving  is  employed  with  regard  to 
matters  of  taste,  to  arrangements,  designs, 
and  projects ;  understanding  is  employed 
on  familiar  objects  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  ordinary  discourse  and  bus- 
iness of  men;  comprehending  respects 
principles,  lessons,  and  speculative  knowl- 
edge in  general.  The  artist  eonoexves  a 
design,  and  he  who  will  execute  it  must 
un£rfitand  it;  the  poet  conceives  that 
which  is  grand  and  sublime,  and  he  who 
will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  his  oonoeptions 
must  have  refinement  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pacity to  comprehend  the  grand  and  sub- 
lime. The  builder  conceives  plans,  the 
scholar  %sndersiands  languages,  the  meta- 
physician attempts  to  explain  many  things 
which  are  not  to  be  comprehended. 

Deep  malice  thence  conceiving^  and  disdain, 
Soon  as  midnight  broaght  on  the  dusky  hour 
Friendhest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  resolved 
With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
Vnwevsh1pp*d.  Milton. 


He  had  a  dry  way  of  stripping  declamations  to 
search  for  facts,  and  would  assert  that  fine  words 
were  not  meant  to  be  underetood. 

CCMBEBLAiq). 

"  There  is  no  end  of  his  greatness."  The  most 
exalted  creature  he  has  made  is  only  capable  of 
adoring  it,  none  but  himself  can  eompriXend  it. 

Addisoh. 

CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 

CONCEPTION,  from  conceive  (v.  7h 
€onceive\  signifies  the  thing  conceived, 
NOTION,  in  French  notion,  Latin  notioy 
from  notus,  the  participle  of  nosco,  to 
know,  signifies  the  thing  known. 

Conception  is  the  mind's  own  work, 
what  it  pictures  to  itself  from  the  exer- 
cise of  its  own  powers ;  notion  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  objects  as  they  are  drawn 
from  observation.  Conceptions  are  the 
fruit  of  the  understanding  and  imagina- 
tion ;  notions  are  the  result  of  experience 
and  information.  Cwieeptions  are  form- 
ed ;  notions  are  entertained.  Conceptions 
are  either  grand  or  mean,  gross  or  sub- 
lime ;  either  clear  or  indistinct,  crude  or 
distinct ;  notions  are  either  true  or  false, 
just  or  absurd.  Intellectual  culture 
serves  to  elevate  men's  conceptions;  the 
extension  of  knowledge  serves  to  correct 
and  refine  their  notions. 

It  is  natural  for  the  imaginations  of  men  who 
lead  their  lives  in  too  solitary  a  manner  to  prey 
upon  themselves,  and  form  from  their  own  cot^ 
cepUong  beings  and  things  which  have  no  place 
in  nature.  Stbblb. 

The  story  of  Telemachus  is  formed  altogether 
in  the  spirit  of  Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearn- 
ed reader  a  noUon  of  that  great  poet*s  manner 
of  writing.  Addison. 

Some  heathen  philosophers  had  an  in- 
distinct conception  of  the  Deity,  whose  at- 
tributes and  character  are  unfolded  to  us 
in  his  revelation :  the  ignorant  have  of- 
ten false  notions  of  their  duty  and  obli- 
gations to  their  superiors.  The  unen- 
lightened express  their  gross  and  crude 
conceptions  of  a  Superior  Being  by  some 
material  and  visible  object:  the  vulgar 
notion  of  ghosts  and  spirits  is  not  entire- 
ly banished  from  the  most  cultivated  parts 
of  England. 

Words  signify  not  immediately  and  primely 
things  themselves,  but  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  concerning  things.  Sooth. 

Considering  that  the  happiness  of  the  other 
world  is  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man, 
who  can  question  but  there  is  an  infinite  variety 
in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking  of?    Revela* 
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tion.  llkewfae,  Ttrj  moch  conflrms  this  noUon 
under  tbe  different  Tiews  it  givei  us  of  oor  ftiture 
happiness.  Abdison. 

TO  CONCEBT,  CONTRIVE,  MANAGE. 

CONCERT  is  either  a  variation  of  eofi- 
$or%  a  oompanioD,  or  from  the  Latin  eon- 
eerto,  to  debate  together.  CONTRIVE, 
from  ecmtrivi,  perfect  of  eotUerOy  to  bruise 
together,  signifies  to  ponnd  or  put  togeth- 
er in  the  mind  so  as  to  form  a  composi- 
tion. MANAGE,  in  French  menoffer^  com- 
pounded of  the  Latin  manna  and  a^,  sig- 
nifies to  lead  by  tbe  hand. 

There  is  a  secret  understanding  in  cofi- 
certing;  invention  in  contriving;  execu- 
tion in  managing.  There  is  mostly  ctm- 
trivanee  and  management  in  concerting ; 
but  there  is  not  always  concerting  in  eon- 
trivance  or  management.  Measures  are 
concerted ;  schemes  are  contrived;  affairs 
are  managed.  Two  parties  at  least  are 
requisite  in  ameertingj  one  is  sufficient 
for  contrixfing  and  managing.  Concert- 
ing is  always  employed  in  all  secret 
transactions;  contrivance  and  manage- 
ment are  used  indifferently.  Robbers 
who  have  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  together  the  means  of 
carrying  their  project  into  execution; 
they  contrive  various  devices  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  police ;  they  manage  ev- 
erything in  the  dark.  Those  who  are 
debarred  the  opportunity  of  seeing  each 
other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for 
meeting  privately.  The  ingenuity  of  a 
person  is  frequently  displayed  in  the  cofu 
trivnnces  by  which  he  strives  to  help  him- 
self out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there 
are  many  parties  interested  in  a  concern, 
it  is  never  so  well  managed  as  when  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  one  individual  suitably 
qualified. 

Modem  statesmen  are  concerting  schemes  and 
engaged  in  the  depth  of  politics,  at  the  time  when 
their  forefiuhers  were  laid  down  quietly  to  rest, 
and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  hat  dreams. 

Stsslk. 

When  Ciesar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint, 
he  placed  the  flgnre  of  an  elephant  upon  the  re- 
verse of  the  public  money :  the  word  Cnsar  sig- 
nifying an  elephant  in  tbe  Punic  language.  This 
was  artfully  contrived  hy  Cesar ;  because  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his  own  flg- 
nre  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth. 

Addison. 

It  is  the  great  art  and  secret  of  Glirlstianity,  if  I 
may  use  that  phrase,  to  manage  our  actions  to 
the  best  advantage.  Addisom. 


TO  COKdUATSy  BECONCILK. 

CONCILLiTE,  in  Latin  concUiat^ut, 
participle  of  concilio :  and  RECONCILE, 
in  Latin  reconcUiOy  both  come  from  con- 
et/tum,  a  council,  denoting  unity  and  har- 
mony. 

OoncUiate  and  reconcile  are  both  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  uniting  men*s  af- 
fections, but  under  different  circumstan- 
ces.  The  eoncUiator  gets  the  good -will 
and  affections  for  himself;  the  rceoneiler 
unites  the  affections  of  two  persons  to 
each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either 
gain  new  affections,  or  regain  those  which 
are  lost ;  the  reconciler  always  either  re- 
news affections  which  have  been  once 
lost,  or  fixes  them  where  they  ought  to 
be  fixed.  The  best  means  of  conMiating 
esteem  is  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at 
variance.  Conciliate  is  mostly  employed 
for  men  in  public  stations;  reconcile  is 
indifferently  employed  for  those  in  pub- 
lic or  private  stations.  Men  in  power 
have  sometimes  the  happy  opportunity 
of  conciliating  the  good-will  of  those  who 
are  most  averse  to  their  authority,  and 
thus  reconciling  them  to  measures  which 
would  otherwise  be  odious.  Kindnees 
and  condescension  serve  to  conciliate;  a 
friendly  influence,  or  a  well-timed  exer- 
cise of  authority,  is  often  successfully  ex- 
erted in  reconciling. 

The  preacher  may  enforce  his  doctrines  In  the 
style  of  authority,  for  it  is  his  profession  to  sam- 
roon  mankind  to  their  duty ;  but  an  unoommia- 
sioned  instructor  will  study  to  conciliate  wtiile 
he  attempts  to  correct.  CtnntKar.AND. 

He  (Hammond)  not  only  attained  his  purpose 
of  uniting  distant  parties  to  each  other,  but,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  &te  of  reeondlere^  gained  ttiem 
to  himself.  tsLu 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  in  the 
sense  of  bringing  persons  into  unison 
with  each  other  who  have  been  at  vari- 
ance ;  but  reconcile  may  be  employed  to 
denote  the  bringing  a  person  into  unison 
or  acquiescence  with  that  which  would 
be  naturally  disagreeable. 

It  must  be  confessed  a  happy  attachment 
which  can  reconcile  the  Laplander  to  his  Aeea- 
ing  snows,  and  the  African  to  his  scorching  sun. 

CmfBEELAlfD. 

CONCLUSION,  INFERENCE,  DEDUC- 
TION. 

CONCLUSION,  from  conclude,  signifies 
the  winding  up  of  all  arguments  and 
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reaaoDiQg.  INFERENCE,  from  infer,  in 
Latin  infero^  signifies  what  is  brought  in. 
DEDUCTION,  from  deduct,  in  Latin  ds- 
duetua,  and  deduce,  to  bring  out,  signifies 
the  bringing  or  drawing  one  thing  from 
another. 

A  eonduauni  is  full  and  decisive;  an 
inference  is  partial  and  indecisiTe :  a  con- 
dwion  leaves  the  mind  in  no  doubt  or 
hesitation;  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  further 
reasoning:  inferencet  are  special  condu- 
«u>n«  from  particular  circumstances ;  they 
serve  as  links  in  the  chain  of  reasoning. 
Caiidueion  in  the  technical  sense  is  the 
concluding  proposition  of  a  syllogism, 
drawn  from  the  two  others,  which  are 
called  the  premises. 

Though  it  may  chance  to  be  riRbt  in  the  eori' 
datioi^M  is  yet  almost  and  mistaken  in  the 
method  of  inference.  Olakvillb. 

Condunotu  are  drawn  from  real  facts ; 
infereneet  are  drawn  from  the  appear- 
ances of  things ;  deductions  only  from  ar- 
guments or  assertions.  Ccndiuiona  are 
practical ;  inferenea  ratiocinative ;  deduc- 
tiont  are  finaL  We  candude  from  a  per- 
son's conduct  or  declarations  what  he  in- 
tends to  do,  or  leave  undone;  we*tn/«r 
from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  or 
the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
there  wiU  be  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  or 
BDow;  wo  deduce  from  a  combination  of 
factSy  inferences,  and  assertions,  that  a 
story  is  fabricated.  Hasty  eondusians 
betray  a  want  of  judgment,  or  of  firm- 
ness of  mind:  contrary  inferences  are 
frequently  drawn  from  Uie  same  circum- 
stances to  serve  the  purposes  of  party, 
and  support  a  farorite  position ;  the  de- 
dtidions  in  such  cases  are  not  unfrequent- 
Ij  true  when  the  inferences  are  false. 

He  pnriaei  wise,  and  we  eondude  from  tbence 
He  lik'd  his  glan,  on  his  own  evidence.  Ai>duok. 

Ton  might,  from  the  single  people  departed, 
make  some  nseftil  infereneee  or  guesses  how 
iBuj  there  are  left  anmarried. 


There  is  a  conaeqaence  which  seems  very  nat- 
Q1U7  dedueible  from  the  foregoing  considera- 
wos*  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  l>y  such  a  reg- 
^  progress  so  high  as  man ,  we  may ,  by  a  parity 
«R«iOD,  suppose  that  It  still  proceeds  gradually 
vtttn^  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nat- 
Me  to  him.  Aodisom. 

CONCLUSIVE,  DECISIVE,  CONVINCING. 

CONCLUSIVE  applies  either  to  prac- 
tical  or  u^gumentative  matters;  D£GI- 


SIVE  to  what  is  practical  only;  CON- 
VIKCIKG  to  what  b  argumentative  only. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  condueive  when  we 
deliberate,  and  decisive  when  we  com- 
mand. What  is  condueive  puts  an  end 
to  all  discussion,  and  determines  the  judg- 
ment :  what  is  dedsive  puts  an  end  to  all 
wavering,  and  determines  the  will.  Ne- 
gotiators have  sometimes  an  interest  in 
not  speaking  condusivdy;  commanders 
can  never  retain  their  authority  without 
speaking  decieivdy.  Condueive,  when 
compart  to  convincing^  is  general ;  the 
latter  is  particular:  an  argument  is  con- 
vincinff,  a  chain  of  reasoning  condueive. 
There  may  be  much  that  is  convincing, 
where  there  is  nothing  condueive:  a  proof 
may  be  convincing  of  a  particular  circum- 
stance ;  but  condueive  evidence  will  l>ear 
upon  the  main  question. 

I  wQl  not  disguise  that  Dr.  Bentley,  whose  crtti- 
dsm  is  BO  condueive  tor  the  fiu^^ry  of  those 
tragedies  quoted  by  Plutarch,  is  of  o^ion  **  Thea- 
pis  himself  published  nothing  in  writing." 

CmiBEBLAHD. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  Toung  pre- 
serred,  without  any  palliation,  this  prefhoe  (to  hia 
Satire  on  Women)  so  bluntly  deoievve  in  fiivor  of 
laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same  eollection  of 
his  works  which  contains  the  moumAil,  angry, 
gloomy  KigM  l%o%tghtet  Croit. 

That  religion  is  essential  to  the  welCsre  of 
man,  can  be  prored  by  the  most  coivoineinQ 
arguments.  Blair. 

CONCORD,  HABMONT. 

CONCORD,  in  French  concords,  Latin 
Concordia,  from  con  and  oors^  having  the 
same  heart  aod  mind.  HARMONY,  in 
French  harmonic,  Latin  harmonia,  Greek 
apfiopta,  from  apu,  to  fit  or  suit,  signifies 
the  state  of  fitting  or  suiting. 

The  idea  of  union  is  common  to  both 
these  terms,  but  under  diiferent  circum- 
stances. Concord  is  generally  employed 
for  the  union  of  wills  and  affections ; 
harmony  respects  the  aptitude  of  minds 
to  coalesce.  There  may  be  concord  with- 
out harmony,  and  harmony  without  con^ 
cord.  Persons  may  live  in  eoncord  who 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  but 
harmony  is  mostly  employed  for  those 
who  are  in  close  connection,  and  obliged 
to  co-operate.  Concord  should  never  be 
broken  by  relations  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  harmony  is  indispensable  in  all 
members  of  a  family  that  dwell  together. 
Interest  will  sometimes  stand  in  the  w^y 
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of  brotherly  concord;  a  love  of  rule,  and 
a  dogmatical  temper,  will  sometimes  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  a  family. 

Kind  coneordf  hearenly  born!  whose  blissful 

reUfn 
Holds  this  Tast  fflobe  In  one  sorroundlng  chain ; 
SoQl  of  the  world  I  Tickxl. 

In  ns  both  one  BOol, 
Ifarmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair  I 
More  grateful  than  harmoniou9  sounds  to  the 
ear.  Miltow. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  music, 
the  one  in  a  particular,  the  other  in  a 
general  sense :  there  is  concord  between 
two  or  more  single  sounds,  and  harmony 
in  any  number  or  aggregate  of  sounds. 

The  man  that  hath  no  mnsic  in  himself, 

Nor  Is  not  moT'd  with  concord  of  sweet  soands, 

Is  Ht  for  treasons,  villanies,  and  spoils. 

Shakspbabx. 

Hartnony  is  a  compound  Idea  made  up  of  dif- 
ferent sounds^  Watts. 

Harmony  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
adaptation  to  thiugs  generally. 

The  harmony  at  things 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 

DBNHAlf. 

If  we  consider  the  world  in  tts  subserriency  to 
man,  one  would  think  It  was  made  for  our  use ; 
but  if  we  consider  it  in  tts  natural  beautf  and 
harmony^  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  It  was 
made  for  our  pleasure.  Aaddom. 

CONDITIOX,  STATION. 

CONDITION,  in  French  condUian,  Lat- 
in cofuUHOy  from  condo^  to  build  or  form, 
signifies  properly  the  thing  formed ;  and 
in  an  extended  sense,  the  manner  and 
circumstances  under  which  a  thing  is 
formed.  STATION,  in  French  station^ 
Latin  atatio^  from  <ft>,  to  stand,  signifies 
a  standing  place  or  point. 

CondUion  has  most  relation  to  circum- 
stances, education,  birth,  and  the  like; 
ttaiUm  refers  rather  to  the  rank,  occu- 
pation, or  mode  of  life  which  is  marked 
out  Riches  suddenly  acquired  are  cal- 
culated to  make  a  man  forget  his  origi- 
nal condUion,  and  to  render  him  negli- 
gent of  the  duties  of  his  atation.  The 
condition  of  men  in  reality  is  often  so 
different  from  what  it  appears,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of 
what  thoy  are,  or  what  they  have  been. 
It  is  the  folly  of  the  present  day,  that 
every  man  is  unwilling  to  keep  the  sta- 
tion which  has  been  assigned  to  him  by 


ProTidenoe:  the  rage  for  equality  de- 
stroys every  just  distinction  in  society; 
the  low  aspire  to  be,  in  appearance  at 
least,  equal  with  their  superiors;  and 
those  in  elevated  riaiions  do  not  hesitate 
to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their 
inferiors. 

The  common  charge  against  those  who  rise 
above  tlieir  original  condiUoH  is  that  of  pride. 

JOHNSOH. 

The  last  day  will  assign  to  every  one  a  «to- 
Uon  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. 

AoDnoii. 

TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE. 

CONDUCE,  Latin  oondueOy  compound- 
ed of  con  and  duoo,  signifies  to  bring  to- 
gether for  one  end.  CONTRIBUTE,  in 
Latin  coniributWy  participle  of  corUribuo^ 
compounded  of  con  and  tribuOy  signifies 
to  bestow  for  the  same  end. 

To  condntce  signifies  to  serve  the  full 
purpose;  to  contribute  signifies  only  to 
serve  a  secondaiy  purpose:  the  former 
is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense,  the  lat- 
ter in  a  bad  or  good  sense.  Exercise 
eonducea  to  the  health;  it  contributes  to 
give  vigor  to  the  frame.  Nothing  con^ 
au«e9 *more  to  the  well-being  of  any  com- 
munity than  a  spirit  of  subordination 
among  all  ranks  and  classes.  A  want 
of  firmness  and  vigilance  in  the  g9Fem- 
ment  or  magistrates  contributee  gteatlj 
to  the  spread  of  disaffection  and  rebell- 
ion. Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce 
to  tranquillity  of  mind.  A  single  failure 
may  contribute  sometimes  to  involve  a 
person  in  perpetual  trouble. 

It  Is  to  be  allowed  that  doing  aU  honor  to  the 
superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  of  mankind 
roust  needs  conduce  to  the  glory  and  advantage 
of  a  nation. 


The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  eompan- 
ions  at  it,  seems  to  consist  in  that  which  00ft- 
tributee  most  to  cheerfhlness  and  refreshment. 


TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

CONDUCT,  in  Latin  conductu$y  partici- 
ple of  condueoy  signifies  to  lead  in  some 
particular  manner  or  for  some  special 
purpose.  To  MANAGE  (».  CarCy  Char^), 
To  DIRECT,  in  Latin  direetuSy  participle 
of  dirigo  or  di,  apart,  and  regOy  to  rule, 
signifies  to  regulate  distinctly  or  put  each 
in  its  right  place. 

Condueting  requires  most  wisdom  mad 
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knowledge;  nymaging  most  action;  di- 
rtdum  most  authority.  A  lawyer  con- 
duett  the  caoae  intrusted  to  him ;  a  stew- 
ftrd  numc^et  the  mercantile  concerns  for 
his  employer;  a  superintendent  direeU 
the  movements  of  all  the  subordinate 
agents.  Canduetinff  is  always  applied  to 
affairs  of  the  first  importance :  numoffe- 
mad  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  to  char- 
acterize a  familiar  employment :  direction 
makes  up  in  authority  what  it  wants  in 
importance;  it  falls  but  little  short  of 
the  word  eoiubui.  A  conductor  conceives, 
plans,  arranges,  and  disposes ;  a  manager 
acts  or  executes ;  a  diredor  commands. 

If  he  did  not  entirely  project  the  nnion  and 
regency,  none  will  deny  him  to  hare  been  the 
chief  eMufiMstor  in  both.  AoDUoir. 

A  aldlftil  fftafiager  of  the  rabble^  so  long  h 
they  have  bat  ears  to  hear,  need  never  Inqabre 
whetbw  fchey  have  onderstanding.  Sodtb. 

Hhnself  stood  direetor  over  them,  with  nod- 
ding or  stamping,  showing  he  did  like  or  mislike 
those  things  he  did  not  onderstand.        Stdnxt. 

It  is  necessary  to  eondud  with  wisdom ; 
to  manage  with  diligence,  attention,  and 
skill ;  to  eSreet  with  promptitude,  preci- 
Bton,  and  clearness.  A  minister  of  state 
requires  peculiar  talents  to  conduct  with 
success  the  various  and  complicated  con- 
cerns which  are  connected  with  his  of- 
fice: he  must  exercise  much  skill  in  num- 
eging  the  various  characters  and  dash- 
ing interests  with  which  he  becomes  con- 
nected: and  possess  much  influence  to 
direct  the  multiplied  operations  by  which 
the  grand  machine  of  government  is  kept 
m  motion.  When  a  general  undertakes 
to  conduct  a  campaign,  he  will  intrust  the 
nunageneat  of  minor  concerns  to  persons 
on  whom  he  can  rely;  but  he  will  direct 
in  person  whatever  is  likely  to  have^iny 
serious  influence  on  his  success. 

The  general  purposes  of  men  in  the  eondvet 
of  Uieir  Uvea,  I  mean  with  relation  to  this  lift 
only,  end  in  gaining  either  the  affection  or  esteem 
of  shine  with  whom  they  conTerse.  Stbkia 

Good  delirery  is  a  gracefU  management  of 
the  toiee,  conntenance,  and  gesture.        SraiLa. 

I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  consid- 
ering the  sereral  methods  of  managing  a  de- 
mote which  have  obtained  in  the  world. 

Addhoh. 

To  direet  a  wanderer  in  the  right  way  la  to 
light  another  man's  candle  by  one's  own,  which 
l«Ms  aona  of  tta  light  by  what  the  other  gains. 

Oboti. 
11 


CONFEDERATE,  ACCOMPLICE. 

CONFEDERATE  (v.  Atty)  and  Aa 
COMPLICE  (v.  Abettor)  both  imply  a 
partner  in  some  proceeding,  but  they  dif- 
fer as  to  the  nature  of  the  proceeding : 
in  the  former  case  it  may  be  lawful  or 
unlawful;  in  the  hitter  unlawful  only. 
In  this  latter  sense  a  confederate  is  a 
partner  in  a  plot  or  secret  association: 
an  acconydiee  is  a  partner  in  some  active 
violation  of  the  laws.  Guy  Fawkes  re- 
tained his  resolution,  till  the  last  extrem- 
ity, not  to  i^eveal  the  names  of  his  con- 
federeUes:  it  is  the  common  refuge  of  all 
robbers  and  desperate  characters  to  be- 
tray their  aecompUcee  in  order  to  screen 
themselves  from  punishment 

When  the  Earl  was  execnted,  it  being  thought 
necessary  that  some  punishment  shoiUd  be  in- 
flicted on  those  who  were  his  eonfederatMt  the 
Lord  Keeper  was  in  a  special  commission  with 
others.  Camdem. 

Now  march  the  bold  eon/ed^ratee  throogh  the 

plain, 
Well  hors'd,  well  clad,  a  rich  and  shining  train. 

Dbtbsk. 

It  is  not  Improbable  that  the  Lady  liason  (the 
grandmother  of  Savage)  mi^t  persuade  or  com- 
pel his  mother  to  desist,  or  perhaps  she  coald 
not  easily  find  acoompHeee  wicked  enough  to 
concor  in  so  cmel  an  action  as  that  of  banishing 
him  to  the  American  plantations.  Johhson. 

TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 

CONFER,  in  French  eonferer,  Latin 
eonferoy  compounded  of  con  exkdfero,  sig- 
nifies to  bring  something  toward  a  per- 
son, or  place  it  upon  him.  BESTOW  is 
compounded  of  be  and  stow^  which,  like 
the  vulgar  word  stoke,  comes  from  the 
German  stauen  and  etauchen,  and  is  an 
onomatopoeia,  or  representative  of  the 
action  intended  to  be  expressed,  namely, 
that  of  disposing  in  a  place.  Con/erring 
is  an  act  of  authority;  bestowing  that  of 
charity  or  generosity.  Princes  and  men 
in  power  confer;  people  in  a  private  sta- 
tion bestow.  Honors,  dignities,  privileges, 
and  rank  are  the  things  con/erred;  fa- 
vors, kindnesses,  and  pecuniary  relief  are 
the  things  bestmoed.  Merit,  favor,  inter- 
est, caprice,  or  intrigue  gives  rise  to  eon- 
f erring;  necessity,  solicitation,  and  pri- 
vate affection  lead  to  bestowing. 

The  conferring  this  honor  upon  him  would 
increase  tne  credit  he  had.  Clabxmdom. 
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Yon  always  exceed  expectations,  as  if  yours 
was  not  your  own,  but  to  bettoio  on  wanting 
merit.  Drtden. 

In  the  moral  application,  what  is  con- 
ferred or  bestowed  is  presumed  to  be  de- 
served :  but  with  the  distinction  that  the 
one  is  gratuitous,  the  other  involuntary. 

On  Itim  confer  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Wbose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addison. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and 
envious  persons  bwtow  the  sinoerest  marks  of 
esteem  when  they  least  design  it  Stbsu. 

TO  CONFIDE,  TRUST. 

CONFIDE,  in  Latin  eonfido  (or  cum, 
with,  and  Jido,  to  trtut),  signifying  to  be 
united  by  trust  with  another,  is  to  TRUST 
(v.  Belief)  as  the  species  to  the  genus : 
we  always  trust  when  we  confide^  but  not 
vice  versa.  Confidence  is  an  extraordina- 
ry trusty  but  trust  is  always  ordinary  un- 
less the  term  be  otherwise  qualified. 
Confidence  involves  communication  of  a 
man's  mind  to  another,  but  trust  is  con- 
fined to  matters  of  action. 

He  was  hif^h  in  confidence  with  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  was  the  foreign  arahassador  in 
whom  the  minister,  next  to  his  brother,  most 
confided.  Cox£. 

Kings  in  aYicient  times  were  wont  to  put  great 
trust  in  eunuchs.  Baoov. 

Confidence  may  be  sometimes  limited 
in  its  application,  as  eonfidenee  in  the  in- 
tegrity or  secrecy  of  a  man ;  but  trust  is  in 
its  signification  limited  to  matters  of  per- 
sonal interest.  A  breach  of  truti  evinces 
a  want  of  that  common  principle  which 
keeps  human  society  together;  but  a 
breach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  baseness  and  depravity. 

Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trusty 

A  confidence  of  one  another's  truth.  Southbrn. 

Hence,  credit 
And  public  tnist  'twixt  man  and  man  are  bro- 
ken. KOWB. 

CONFIDENT,  DOGMATICAL,  POSITIVE. 

CONFIDENT,  from  confide  (v.  To  con- 
fide\  marks  the  temper  of  confiding  in 
one's  self.  DOGM  ATIC AL,  from  do^ma, 
a  maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  tem- 
per of  dealing  in  unqualified  assertions. 
POSITIVE,  in  Latin  positiuuSj  from  posi- 
ius^  signifies  fixed  to  a  point 

The  two  first  of  these  words  denote  an 
habitual  or  permanent  state  of  mind; 
the  latter  either  a  partial  or  an  habitual 


temper.  There  is  much  of  eonfidenee  in 
dogmatism  and  posUimty^  but  it  express- 
es more  than  either.  Confidence  implies 
a  general  reliance  on  one's  abilities  in 
whatever  we  undertake;  dogmatism  im- 
plies a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opin- 
ions ;  positivitg  a  reliance  on  the  truth  of 
our  assertions.  A  confident  man  is  al- 
ways ready  to  act,  as  he  is  sure  of  suc- 
ceeding; a  dogmatical  man  is  always 
ready  to  speak,  as  he  is  sure  of  being 
heard;  a  positive  man  is  determined  to 
maintain  what  he  has  asserted,  as  he  is 
convinced  that  he  has  made  no  mistake. 
Confidence  is  opposed  to  diffidence ;  dog- 
matism to  scepticism ;  posUiviiy  to  hesi- 
tation. A  confident  man  mostly  fails  for 
want  of  using  the  necessary  means  to 
insure  success;  a  dogmatical  man  is  most- 
ly in  error,  because  he  substitutes  his  own 
partial  opinions  for  such  as  are  estab- 
lished ;  a  positive  man  is  mostly  deceived, 
because  he  trusts  more  to  his  own  senses 
and  memory  than  he  ought.  Self-knowl- 
edge is  the  most  effectual  cure  for  self 
confidence;  an  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things  tends  to  lessen  dogmatism; 
the  experience  of  having  been  deceived 
one's  self,  and  the  observation  that  oth- 
ers are  perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived, 
ought  to  check  the  folly  of  being  positive 
as  to  any  event  or  circumstance  that  is 
past  Confidence  is  oftener  expressed  by 
actions  than  words ;  dogmatism  and  post- 
iivity  always  by  words:  the  former  de- 
notes only  the  temper  of  the  speaker, 
but  the  latter  may  influence  the  temper 
of  others ;  a  positive  assertion  may  not 
only  denote  the  state  of  the  person's 
mind  who  makes  it,  but  also  may  serve 
to  make  another  joon^iv^. 

Riople  forget  how  little  it  is  that  they  know 
and  how  much  less  it  is  tliat  they  can  do,  when 
they  grow  confident  upon  any  present  state  of 
things.  South. 

If  you  are  neither  doQmaUeal^  nor  show  ci- 
ther by  your  words  or  your  actions  that  yon  are 
ftill  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more  heartily  rejoice 
at  your  victory.  Bodobll. 

He  was  poHtiee  and  fixed  against  the  exclu- 
sion, which  was  In  a  great  measure  imputed  to 
his  management,  and  that  he  wrought  the  King 
up  to  it.  Sia  W.  TBMPLB. 

CONFINEMENT,  IMPRISONMENT,  CAP- 
TIVITY. 
CONFINEMENT,  v.  To   bound,  limit. 
IMPRISONMENT,  compounded    of   im 
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and  pritofty  French  prison^  from  prisy  par- 
ticiple of  prendre,  heitin  prehendOy  to  take, 
signifies  the  act  or  state  of  being  taken 
or  laid  hold  of.  CAPTIVITY,  in  French 
eaptwUSj  Latin  ajgoHvitMy  from  aqno,  to 
take,  signifies  likewise  the  state  of  being, 
or  being  kept  in  possession  by  another. 

Conjbumeni  is  the  generic,  the  other 
two  are  specific  terms.  Confinement  and 
impriaonment  both  imply  the  abridge- 
ment of  one's  personal  freedom,  but  the 
former  specifies  no  cause,  which  the  lat- 
ter does.  .  We  may  be  confined  in  a  room 
by  ill  health,  or  confined  in  any  place  by 
way  of  punishment;  but  we  are  never 
imprisoned  but  in  some  specific  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  confinement  of  offenders, 
and  always  on  some  supposed  offence. 
We  are  eaptivee  by  the  rights  of  war 
when  we  fall  into  die  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. Confinement  does  not  specify  the 
degree  or  manner  as  the  other  terms  do ; 
it  may  even  extend  to  the  restricting  the 
body  of  its  free  movements;  while  tm- 
pri9onmeni  simply  confines  the  person 
within  a  certain  extent  of  ground,  or  the 
walls  of  a  prison  ;  and  captivity  leaves  a 
person  at  liberty  to  range  within  a  whole 
ooantry  or  district. 

Confinement  of  any  kind  la  dreadftil :  let  yonr 
imaginatioo  acquaint  yon  with  what  I  have  not 
words  to  express,  and  conceive,  if  possible,  the 
liorron  of  impriaonment^  attended  with  re- 
proach and  ignominy.  Johnson. 

Confinement  is  so  general  a  term  as  to 
be  applied  to  animals  and  even  inani- 
mate objects ;  impriaonment  and  captivity 
are  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  per- 
sons only,  but  they  admit  of  a  figurative 
application.  Poor  stray  animals,  which 
are  found  trespaasing  on  unlawful  ground, 
are  doomed  to  a  wretched  eonfinementy 
rendered  still  more  hard  and  intolerable 
by  the  want  of  food :  the  confinement  of 
plants  within  too  narrow  a  space  will 
atop  their  growth  for  want  of  air.  There 
18  many  a  poor  captive  in  a  cage  who, 
like  Steme^s  starling,  would  say,  if  it 
could,  "  I  want  to  get  out." 

Bat  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  suppress'd, 
Borst  their  confinement  with  irapetnoofl  sway. 

You  NO. 
For  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Kerer  laeka  power  to  dismiss  itself; 
In  tbat  each  bondman,  in  his  own  hand,  bears 
Ihe  power  to  cancel  his  captivity : 
bat  I  do  tUnk  it  cowardly  and  ^-Ue. 

Shaufeahb. 


TO  CONFIRM^  TO  CORROBORATE. 

To  CONFIRM,  in  Latin  oonfirmo.ot 
con  and  firmOj  signifies  to  make  firm  in  a 
special  manner.  CORROBORATE,  from 
rointTj  strength,  signifies  to  give  addition- 
al strength. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common 
to  these  terms,  but  under  different  cir> 
cumstances;  confirm  is  used  generally, 
corroborate  only  in  particular  instances. 
What  confirms  serves  to  confirm  the 
mind ;  what  corrohoratee  gives  weight  to 
the  thing.  An  opinion  or  a  story  is  con- 
firmed; an  evidence  or  the  representa- 
tion of  a  person  is  corroborated.  What 
confirme  removes  all  doubt ;  what  corrob- 
orcUet  only  gives  more  strength  than  the 
thing  had  before.  When  the  truth  of  a 
thing  is  confirmed,  nothing  more  is  nec- 
essary :  the  testimony  of  a  person  may 
be  so  little  credited  that  it  may  want 
much  corroboration. 

There  is  an  Al^ssinian  here  who  knew  Mr. 
Brnce  at  Gondar.  I  have  examined  him,  and  he 
confirme  Mr.  Brace's  aocoant      Sia  W.  Jomts. 

The  secrecy  of  this  conference  very  much  tar 
vors  my  conjecture,  that  Anguatns  nude  an  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  Tiberias  from  holding  on  the 
empire ;  and  the  length  of  time  it  took  np  ooT' 
roboratea  the  probability  of  that  conjecture. 

CUMBBaiAMD. 

TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISH. 

CONFIRM,  V.  To  confirm,  corroborate. 
ESTABLISH,  from  the  word  stable,  signi- 
fies  to  make  stable,  or  able  to  stand. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common 
to  these  as  to  the  former  terms,  but  with 
a  different  application :  to  confirm  is  ap- 
plied to  what  is  partial,  if  not  temporary ; 
to  establish  to  that  which  is  permanent 
and  of  importance,  as  to  confirm  a  re- 
port, to  establish  a  reputation,  to  confirm 
a  treaty  or  alliance,  to  establish  a  trade 
or  a  government. 

Rons'd  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  ear. 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  given  this  &lae  alarm,  but  straight  his  view 
Oonjlrma  that  more  than  all  he  fears,  is  true. 

DBNHAir. 

The  rights  of  ambaasadors  are  eatabUshed  by 
the  laws  of  nations.  Blacbbtomb. 

So  in  respect  to  the  mind  and  its  op- 
erations :  a  belief,  opinion,  suspicion,  or 
resolution  is  confirmed;  principlee,  faith, 
hopes,  etc.,  are  establiahed. 
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Tr«ai,1lglitMair, 
Are  to  Xh6  ieaknt^am^lrmatioHt  rtnmg 


Am  proofr  of  Holj  Wi 

The  fflk'Womi,  after  haTioi;  •pun  ber  task, 
lays  ber  «ggi  and  dies:  bot  a  man  can  Derer 
hare  taken  in  his  ftiU  meaaore  of  knowledge,  haa 
not  time  to  sabdne  bis  passions,  or  uiablUk  bia 
sonl  in  Tirtnef  and  come  np  to  tlie  perfectioo  of 
bit  nature,  before  be  is  hurried  off  the  stage. 
,  AMMaoii. 

CONFLICT^  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

CONFLICT,  in  Latin  amjiirha,  partici- 
ple of  eon^iffOy  oompoonded  of  con  and 
jUpo,  in  Greek  fXtyw,  jfiolic  for  ^i/3a», 
to  flip  or  strike,  signifies  to  strike  against 
each  other.  CX)MBAT,  9.  Battle,  CON- 
TEST, in  French  eonietter,  Latin  eofUettor, 
compounded  of  con  and  trntoTj  signifies  to 
call  or  set  witness  against  witness. 

A  striving  for  the  mastery  is  the  com- 
mon idea  in  the  signification  of  these 
terms,  which  is  varied  in  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  the  action.  A  con/Uet  has  more 
of  violence  in  it  than  a  combat;  and  a 
combat  than  a  corUett.  A  eonfiiet  supposes 
a  violent  collision,  a  meeting  of  force 
against  force ;  a  combat  supposes  a  con- 
tending together  in  fighting  or  battle.  A 
conflid  may  be  the  unpremeditated  meet- 
ing of  one  or  more  persons  in  a  violent 
or  hostile  manner ;  a  combat  is  frequent- 
ly a  concerted  engagement  between  two 
or  more  particular  individuals,  as  a  sud- 
den and  violent  conflict  ensued  upon  their 
coming  up ;  they  engaged  in  single  com- 
bat. 

It  is  my  Csther's  face, 
Whom  in  this  eonjlici  I  unawares  hare  kUl*d. 

Shasspsarb. 

Elsewhere  he  saw,  where  Troilos  defied 
Achillea,  and  unequal  combat  tried.      Drtdxh. 

Conflict  is  applied  to  whatever  comes 
in  violent  collision,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  as  the  cor^iets  of  wild  beasts 
or  of  the  elements ;  combat  is  applied  to 
animals  as  well  as  men,  particularly  where 
there  is  a  trial  of  skill  or  strength,  as  the 
combats  of  the  gladiators  either  with  one 
another  or  with  beasts ;  contest  is  applied 
only  to  men. 

Arms  on  armor  clashing  brsy'd 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brasen  cluuiots  raged ;  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  oonjliot.  Hilton. 

Constantino  the  Great  is  said  to  hare  first  pro- 
hibited the  combats  of  gladiators  in  the  East. 

CiLMKBBBB. 


WhOe  the  '■■■''>*"  of  gowcnunexit  ahoold  be 
carrying  on,  the  question  ia,wiiat  men  hare  the 
power  to  exercise  this  or  that  ftinctioii  of  it. 
vniile  tills  contMt  continoea,  all  manner  of 
abusea  remain  unpnuisbed.  Bcsks. 

Con/liet  and  contest  are  properiy  applied 
to  moral  objects,  and  combat  sometimes 
figuratively  so,  and  all  with  a  like  dis- 
tinction; violent  passions  produce  con- 
flicts in  the  mind,  there  may  be  a  combat 
between  reason  and  any  particular  pas- 
sion; there  may  be  a  contest  for  honors 
as  well  as  posts  of  honor;  reason  will 
seldom  come  off  victorious  in  the  combat 
with  ambition. 

Happy  is  the  man  who,  in  ths  tonJU«^  of 
desire  between  God  and  the  world,  can  oppoae 
not  only  argument  to  argument,  but  pleasure  to 
pleasure.  Buoa. 

The  noble  combat  twixt  joy  and  sorrow  was 
fought  in  Panltna  t  She  had  one  eye  declined 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  another  elevated 
that  tbe  oracle  was  fblfilled. 


Soon  afterward  tbe  death  of  the  king  fnmiabed 
a  general  sut|^ct  for  poetical  eonUsIL   JoBMaoir. 

CONFORMABLE,  AGREEABLE,  SUFl*- 
ABLE. 

CONFORMABLE  signifies  able  to  eon- 
form  (v.  To  comply^  that  is,  having  a 
sameness  of  form.  AGREEABLE  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  being  able  to  agree  {v. 
To  offretS.  SUITABLE  signifies  able  to 
suit  (v.  To  agree). 

Conformable  is  employed  for  matters 
of  obligation;  agreeable  for  natters  of 
choice ;  suitable  for  matters  of  propriety 
and  discretion :  what  is  conformable  ac- 
cords with  some  prescribed  form  or  given 
rule  of  others ;  what  is  agreeable  accords 
with  the  feelings,  tempers,  or  judgments 
of  ourselves  or  others;  what  is  suitable 
accords  with  outward  circumstances :  it 
is  tbe  business  of  those  who  act  for  oth- 
ers to  act  conformably  to  their  directions ; 
it  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to  act  agreeably 
to  the  wishes  of  a  friend ;  it  is  the  part 
of  every  man  to  act  suitably  to  his  station. 
The  decisions  of  a  judge  must  be  strict- 
ly conformable  to  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
he  is  seldom  at  liberty  to  consult  general 
views  of  equity :  tbe  decision  of  a  par- 
tisan is  always  agreeMe  to  the  temper  of 
his  party :  the  style  of  a  writer  should  be 
suitable  to  his  subject. 

A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  bia  side,  as 
they  serre  to  strengthen  hiro  in  bis  opiniona.    It 
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makes  Um  believv  thst  his  priadplet  cairy  oon- 
▼ictkm  vlUi  tbem,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be 
tnie,  when  he  flndfl  they  are  eon/ormdbU  to  the 
reanm  of  otben  aa  veil  aa  to  hia  ovn. 

Aj>Diao>. 

Ai  fDB  have  fionnerly  offered  some  argamenfea 
for  the  Mwl's  Immortality,  agreeahls  both  to 
reuon  and  the  Chriatian  doctrine,  I  believe  yoiir 
readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  how  the 
same  great  truth  ahinea  in  the  pomp  of  Rorosn 
eloqiienoe.  Uuobes. 

I  think  iMngiag  s  cvshlon  gites  «  man  too  war- 
like or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a  figure  to  be  HuiU 
abU  to  a  Christian  congregation.  Swift. 

TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

CONFOUND  and  CONFUSE  are  both 
derived  from  different  parts  of  the  same 
▼erb,  namely,  confvMdo^  and  its  participle 
Am/ioitf,  signifying  to  pour  or  mix  to- 
gether without  design  that  which  ought 
to  be  distinct. 

Confovayi  has  an  active  sense;  confute 
a  neater  or  reflective  sense :  a  person  con- 
fintsidM  one  thing  with  another;  objects 
become  confuaeSi^  or  a  person  amfuta 
himself:  it  is  a  common  error  among 
ignorant  people  to  oonfowid  names,  and 
among  children  to  have  their  ideas  am- 
ftutd  on  commencing  a  new  study.  The 
present  age  is  distinguished  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  confounding  all  distinc- 
tionSf  which  is  a  great  source  of  confusum 
in  men^s  intercourse  with  each  other,  both 
in  public  and  private  life. 

I  to  the  tempest  make  the  poles  resonnd. 
And  the  oondJcting  elements  conjownd. 

DSTDBlf. 

A  confm'd  report  passed  through  my  ears ; 

Bot  fall  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream, 

It  Tapished  in  tbe  bus*nesa  of  the  day.         Lbs. 

Confute  is  sometimes  used  transitively 
in  the  sense  of  causing  confumon^  as  to 
mnfuM  an  account ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
as  much  distinguished  from  confound  as 
in  the  other  case.  A  person  confound* 
one  account  with  the  other  when  he  takes 
them  to  be  both  the  same ;  but  he  con- 
/(Met  any  particular  account  when  he 
mingles  different  items  under  one  head, 
or  he  brings  the  same  item  under  differ- 
Mt  heads. 

TO  CONFRONT,  FACE. 

CONFRONT,  from  the  Latin  fr(m»,  a 
forehead,  implies  to  Wifaee  to  face  ;  and 
FACE,  from  the  noun  face^  signifies  to 
fet  the/<M0  toward  any  object    The  for- 


mer of  these  terms  is  always  employed 
for  two  or  more  persons  with  regard  to 
each  other ;  the  latter  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual with  regard  to  objects  in  general 
Witnesses  are  am/Vofitef;  a  person /oms 
danger,  or  facei  an  enemy :  when  people 
give  contrary  evidence,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary,  in  extra-judicial  matters,  to 
confront  them  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth;  Che  best  evidence  which  a  man 
can  give  of  his  courage  is  to  evince  his 
readiness  for  facing  his  enemy  whenever 
the  occasion  requires. 

Whereto  senres  mercy, 
Bat  to  e^nfront  the  visage  of  oSenoe  ? 

SHAXSriAU. 

The  rev'fond  ehartoteer  directs  the  eovrse. 
And  stratais  his  aged  arm  to  taah  tlw  hone: 
Hector  thev/aee;  imknowing  how  to  fear. 
Fierce  be  drove  on.  Pofk. 

CONFUSION,  DIBOBDBR. 

CONFUSION  signifies  the  state  of  be- 
ing confounded  or  cotifuaed  (v.  To  con- 
found ),  DISORDER,  compounded  of  the 
privative  di$  and  order,  signifies  the  re- 
verse of  order. 

Confusion  is  to  disorder  as  tlie  species 
to  the  genus :  confuwtn  supposes  the  ab- 
sence of  all  order ;  disorder  the  derange- 
ment of  order  where  it  exists,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  exist;  there  is  always  diaorder 
in  confudon,  but  not  always  confueUm  in 
SMrier.  The  greater  the  multitude  the 
more  they  are  luible  to  fall  into  amfutian 
if  they  do  not  act  in  perfect  concert,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  routed  army  or  a  tumult- 
uous mob. 

If  we,  vnbroke, 
Svstain  their  onset;  little  akiird  hi  war 
To  wtieel.  to  rally,  and  renew  tlie  charge, 
ConfuHon,  havoc,  and  dismay  will  seize 
The  aaConlaa*d  rent  Smollrt. 

Where  there  is  the  greatest  order,  the 
smallest  circumstance  is  apt  to  produce 
disordery  the  consequences  of  which  will 
be  more  or  less  serious. 

When  yon  heboid  a  man*8  affairs  through  neg- 
ligenoe  and  misoonduct  in^'olved  hi  disorder^ 
yoa  natnraUy  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches. 

Blaib. 

TO  CONFUTE,  REFUTE,  DISPROVE,  OP- 
PUGN. 

CONFUTE  and  REFUTE,  in  Latin  con- 
faio  and  reftUo,  are  compounded  of  eon, 
against,  re  privative,  and  ftUOy  obsolete 
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for  arguOy  signifying  to  argue  against  or 
to  argue  the  contrary.  DISPROVE,  com- 
pounded of  dis  privative,  and  prove^  sig- 
nifies to  prove  the  contrary.  OPPUGN, 
in  Latin  oppugiuo^  that  is,  to  fight  in  order 
to  remove  or  overthrow. 

To  eonfuU  respects  what  is  argumenta- 
tive ;  refttU  what  is  practical  and  person- 
al; disprove  whatever  is  represented  or 
related;  oppugn  what  is  held  or  main- 
tained. An  argument  is  confuted  by 
proving  its  fallacy ;  a  charge  is  refuted 
by  proving  the  innocence  of  the  party 
charged;  an  assertion  is  disproved  by 
proving  that  it  is  incorrect;  a  doctrine 
is  oppugned  by  a  course  of  reasoning. 
Paradoxes  may  be  easily  confuted;  cal- 
umnies may  be  easily  refuted;  the  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  stories  of  travellers 
may  be  easily  disproved;  heresies  and 
sceptical  notions  ought  to  be  oppugned. 
The  pernicious  doctrines  of  sceptics, 
though  often  confuted^  are  as  often  ad- 
vanced with  the  same  degree  of  assur- 
ance by  the  free-thinking,  and  I  might 
say  the  unthinking  few  who  imbibe  their 
spirit :  it  is  the  employment  of  libellists 
to  deal  out  their  malicious  aspersions 
against  the  objects  of  their  malignity  in 
a  manner  so  loose  and  indirect  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  reftUaiion :  it 
would  be  a  fruitless  and  unthankful  task 
to  attempt  to  disprove  all  the  statements 
which  are  circulated  in  a  common  news- 
paper. It  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  to  oppugn  all  doctrines  that 
militate  against  the  established  faith  of 
Christians. 

The  learned  do,  by  turns,  tlie  learn*  d  confute^ 
Yet  all  depart  unalter'd  by  dispute.       Obskkt. 

Philip  of  Maoedon  refuted  by  the  force  of  gold 
all  the  wisdom  of  Athens.  Addison. 

Man's  ibeble  race  what  ills  await ! 

Labor  and  penary,  the  racks  of  pain, 

Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train, 

And  death,  sad  refuge  flnom  the  storm  of  fate : 

The  fond  complaint,  my  song  1  di^>rovey 

And  Justify  the  laws  of  Jove.  Coixeiis. 

Ramus  was  one  of  the  first  oppti{;ner8  of  the 
old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations 
the  quiet  of  the  schools.  Johnson. 

CONJECTURE,  SUPPOSITION,  SURMISE. 

CONJECTTJRE,  in  French  conjecture, 
Latin  conjeeturoy  from  eonjieio  or  eon  and 
jacio,  signifies  the  thing  put  together  or 
framed  in  the  mind  without  design  or 


foundation.  SUPPOSITION,  in  French 
supposition^  from  suppono,  compounded 
of  sub  and  pono^  signifies  to  put  one'B 
thoughts  in  the  place  of  reality.  SUR- 
MISE, compounded  of  sur  or  sub  and 
miscy  Latin  missuSj  participle  of  mitio,  to 
send  or  put  forth,  has  the  same  original 
meaning  as  the  former. 

All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of 
something  in  the  mind  independent  of 
the  reality;  but  conjecture  is  founded 
less  on  rational  inference  than  supposi- 
tion; and  surmise  less  than  either:  any 
circumstance,  however  trivial,  may  give 
rise  to  a  conj&^ure;  some  reasons  are 
requisite  to  produce  a  supposiiion;  & 
particular  state  of  feeling  or  train  of 
thinking  may  of  itself  create  a  sumUse. 
Although  the  same  epithets  are  generally 
applicable  to  all  these  terms,  yet  we  may 
with  propriety  say  that  a  conjecture  ia 
idle ;  a  supposition  false ;  a  surmise  fan- 
ciful. Conjectures  are  employed  on 
events,  their  causes,  consequences,  and 
contingencies;  supposiiion  on  specula- 
tive points;  surmise  on  personal  con- 
cerns. The  secret  measures  of  govern- 
ment give  rise  to  various  conjectures :  all 
the  suppositions  which  are  formed  re- 
specting comets  seem  at  present  to  fall 
short  of  the  truth:  the  behavior  of  a 
person  will  often  occasion  a  surmise  re- 
specting his  intentions  and  proceedings, 
let  them  be  ever  so  disguised.  Anti- 
quarians and  etymologists  deal  much  in 
conjectures;  they  have  ample  scope  af- 
forded them  for  asserting  what  can  be 
neither  proved  nor  denied:  religionists 
are  pleased  to  build  many  supposUions  of 
a  doctrinal  nature  on  the  Scriptures,  or, 
more  properly,  on  their  own  partial  and 
forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures : 
it  is  the  part  of  prudence,  as  well  as  jus- 
tice, not  to  express  any  surmises  which 
we  may  entertain,  either  as  to  the  char- 
acter or  conduct  of  others,  which  may 
not  redound  to  their  credit. 

Persons  of  studious  and  contemplative  natures 
often  entertain  tbemselTes  with  the  history  of 
past  ages,  or  raise  scliemes  and  oonjeoiures  upon 
Aiturity.  Addison. 

Even  in  fluU  part  whioh  we  have  of  the  Jour- 
ney to  Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
following  review  of  Chancer,  to  take  notice  of 
certain  defects  and  inoonsisteneies,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supjhoeUion  that 
the  work  was  never  finished  by  the  author. 

TTRWHrrr. 
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An  J  the  least  «urmUe  of  neglect  has  raiaed  an 
aTenion  in  one  man  to  another.  Soctb. 

CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 

CONJUXCTURE,  in  Latin  wnjunetura 
and  eonjungo^  to  join  together,  signifies 
the  joining  toge&er  of  circumBtances. 
CRISIS,  in  Latin  mm,  Greek  Kpixn/Q,  a 
judgment,  signifies  in  an  extended  sense 
whatever  decides  or  turns  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press a  period  of  time  marked  by  the 
state  of  affairs.  A  conjuncture  is  a  join- 
ing or  combination  of  corresponding 
circumstances  tending  toward  the  same 
end;  a  mmv  is  the  high-wrought  state 
of  any  affair  which  immediately  precedes 
acluuige:  a  conjuncture  may  bie  favor- 
able, a  cride  alarming.  An  able  states- 
man seizes  the  conjuncture  which  prom- 
ises to  suit  his  purpose,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  favorite  measure :  the  abilities, 
finnness,  and  perseverance  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  at  one  important  eritit  of  his 
reign,  saved  England  from  destruction. 

ETery  rtrtne  reqohres  time  and  place,  a  prop- 
er Direct,  and  a  flt  conAuneture  of  circumstances 
fat  the  doe  exerdae  of  it  Apdison. 

Thiiiif(ht  he,  this  is  the  lacky  hoar : 

Wines  work  when  rines  are  in  the  flower; 

This  cr4»U  then  I  will  set  my  rest  on. 

And  put  her  boldly  to  the  question.        Butub. 

TO  CONNSCT,  COHBINB,  UNITE. 

OOKXECT,  Latin  eonnecto^  compound- 
ed of  con  and  nedo,  signifies  to  knit  to- 
gether. COMBINE,  V.  Asaoeiaiiony  com- 
hinaium.     UNITE,  v.  To  add,  join. 

The  idea  of  being  put  together  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  but  with  different 
degrees  of  proximity.  Connected  is  more 
mnote  than  combined,  and  this  than  unit- 
ed. What  is  connected  and  combined  re- 
mains distinct,  but  what  is  united  loses 
all  individuality.  Things  the  most  dis- 
similar may  be  eornneeted  or  combined; 
things  of  the  same  kind  only  can  be 
united.  Things  or  persons  are  connected 
more  or  less  remotely  by  some  common 
property  or  circumstance  that  serves  as 
a  tie ;  they  are  combined  by  a  species  of 
juncture ;  they  are  united  by  a  coalition : 
houses  are  connected  by  means  of  a  com- 
mon passage ;  the  armies  of  two  nations 
ue  combing;  two  armies  of  the  same 
B&tion  are  united.    Trade,  marriage,  or 


general  intercourse  create  a  connection 
between  individuals;  co-operation  or 
similarity  of  tendency  are  grounds  for 
combination;  entire  accordance  leads  to 
a  union.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  connected 
with  the  wicked  in  any  way ;  our  repu- 
tation, if  not  our  morals,  must  be  the 
sufferers  thereby.  The  most  obnoxious 
members  of  society  are  those  in  whom 
wealth,  talents,  influence,  and  a  lawless 
ambition  are  combined.  United  is  an 
epithet  that  should  apply  equally  to  na- 
tions and  families ;  the  same  obedience 
to  laws  should  regulate  every  man  who 
lives  under  the  same  government;  the 
same  heart  should  animate  every  breast ; 
the  same  spirit  should  dictate  every  ac- 
tion of  every  member  in  the  community, 
who  has  a  oommon  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  whole. 

A  right  opinion  is  that  which  eonneete  distant 
truths  by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  prop- 
ositions. JOHKSOK. 

Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas  which  memory 
has  treasured.  Hawkbswosth. 

A  friend  is  be  with  whom  onr  interest  is  unit- 
ed.  HAWKnwoRTB. 

CONNECTION,  RELATION. 

CONNECTION,  r.  7b  connect.  RELA- 
TION,  from  rdiite,  in  Latin  rdatwt,  par- 
ticiple of  refero,  to  bring  back,  signifies 
carrying  back  to  some  point. 

These  words  are  applied  to  two  or 
more  things,  to  denote  the  manner  in 
which  they  stand  in  regard  to  each  other. 
A  connection  denotes  that  which  binds 
two  objects,  or  the  situation  of  being  so 
bound  by  some  tie ;  but  relation  denotes 
the  situation  of  two  or  more  objects  in 
regard  to  each  other,  yet  without  defin- 
ing what  it  is ;  a  eonne(^ion  is  therefore 
a  species  of  relation,  but  a  rdation  may 
be  something  which  does  not  amount  to 
a  connection.  Families  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  mar- 
riage; persons  are  connected  with  each 
other  in  the  way  of  trade  or  business ; 
objects  stand  in  a  certain  rdation  to  each 
other,  as  persons  stand  in  the  rdation 
of  giver  and  receiver,  or  of  debtor  and 
creditor;  there  is  a  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  or  between  morality 
and  religion;  men  stand  in  the  relation 
of  creatures  to  their  Creator. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  oonneeiion  hotween 
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despoiism  and  barbarity,  and  bow  the  making 
one  person  more  than  man  makes  the  rest  less. 

Addison. 

If  considered  in  any  relation  to  the  cruwn,  to 
the  national  assembly,  to  the  public  tribunals, 
or  to  the  army,  or  considered  in  a  vieir  tu  any 
coherence  or  eonntction  between  its  parts,  it 
seems  a  monster.  Bcekb. 

The  word  relaUon  is  sometimes  taken 
in  a  limited  sense  for  one  connected  by 
family  tics,  which  denotes  something 
nearer  in  that  case  than  connection;  as 
when  speaking  of  a  man's  rdatwmB^  or 
of  a  person  being  relaied  to  another,  to 
leave  one's  property  to  one's  relations. 

With  them,  as  relations,  they  most  commonly 
)ceep  a  dose  connection  through  life.      Burkb. 

TO  CONQUER,  VANQUISH,  SUBDUE, 
OVERCOME,  SURMOUNT. 

CONQUER,  in  French  conquerir,  Lat- 
in conquirOy  compounded  of  con  and 
qwerOy  to  search  after  diligently,  signifies 
in  an  extended  sense  to  obtain  by  search- 
ing. VANQUISH  is  in  French  vaincre, 
Latin  vincOy  Greek  {per  metathefin)  vueaw^ 
Hebrew  natzack,  SUBDUE,  Latin  snibdoy 
signifies  to  give  or  put  under.  OVER- 
COME, compounded  of  over  and  come^ 
signifies  to  come  over  or  get  the  mastery 
over  one.  SURMOUNT,  in  French  mr- 
monteTy  compounded  of  sur,  over,  and 
monteTy  to  mount,  signifies  to  rise  above 
any  one. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word  conquer 
is  that  of  getting;  the  leading  idea  in 
vanguiith  and  subdue  is  that  of  getting 
the  better  of,  the  former  partially,  the 
latter  thoroughly,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
future  resistance :  a  country  is  conquered; 
an  enemy  is  vanquished;  in  the  field  of 
battle  a  people  is  subdued. 

While  these  two  rivals  were  thus  contending 
for  empire,  their  conquests  were  various.  Lux- 
ury got  possession  of  one  heart,  and  Avarice  of 
another.  Spbctator. 

Now  flies  the  monarch  of  the  sable  shield. 
His  legions  tanquiaiCdy  Q*tit  the  lonely  field. 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

You  pretend  to  be  the  pnnisher  of  robbers, 
and  are  yourself  the  general  robber  of  mankind. 
You  have  taken  Lydia;  yon  have  seised  Syria; 
you  are  master  of  Persia :  you  have  subdued 
the  Bactrians,  and  attacked  India. 

QUIMTUS  CuRTins. 

Conquer  may  sometimes  also  signify 
to  get  the  better,  but  in  that  case  it  does 
not  define  the  mode  or  extent  of  the  ac- 


tion ;  we  may  conquer  another  in  any  con. 
test,  and  in  any  manner ;  but  we  vanquiish 
and  subdue  persons  only  by  force,  ami 
mostly  bv  force  of  arms. 

Yihen  wo  attack  a  roan  npon  that  weak  quar- 
ter which  his  misfortunes  have  left  undefended, 
it  is  aiming  our  blows  when  we  cannot  conquer 
by  fair  fighting.  Tatueb. 

When  overcome  is  applied  to  persons* 
it  has  precisely  the  same  indefinite  and 
general  meaning  as  conquer. 

To  work  in  dose  design  by  fraud  or  guile 
What  force  effected  not,  that  he  no  less 
At  length  trom  ns  may  find,  who  orercomss 
By  force  hath  overcome  but  half  hia  foe. 

MiLTOir. 

But  overcomCy  as  well  as  conquery  s$A- 
duSy  and  vanquishy  are  applied  also  to 
moral  objecis,  and  surmount  has  for  the 
most  part  no  other  application.  To  am- 
quer  is  said  of  the  person  himself,  bis 
likes,  dislikes,  and  feelings  generally; 
subdue  of  what  relates  either  to  the  per- 
son  himself  or  some  other  person,  as  to 
subdue  the  will  or  the  passions.  What 
is  conquered  makes  less  resistance  and 
requires  less  force  than  what  is  subdued. 
It  is  likewise  not  so  thoroughly  subju- 
gated or  destroyed.  We  may  conquer  an 
aversion  at  one  time  which  may  return 
at  another  time;  if  the  will  be  subdued 
in  childhood,  it  will  not  prevail  in  riper 

years. 

Real  glory 
Springs  flrom  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves. 

THOMsoir. 

Socrates  and  Marcns  Anrelins  are  instances  of 
men  who,  by  the  strength  of  philosophy  having 
subdued  Uieir  passions,  are  celebrated  for  good 
husbands.  Spbctator. 

To  vanquish  is  applied  figuratively  to 
particular  objects  as  in  the  proper  sense. 

There  are  two  parts  in  our  nature.  The  in- 
flerior  part  is  generally  much  stronger,  and  has 
always  the  start  of  reason ;  whk;h,  if  it  were  not 
aided  by  religion,  would  almost  universally  be 
vanquished.  Berkuxt. 

To  overcome  is  applied  to  objections, 
scruples,  prejudices,  difficulties,  and  the 
like ;  surmount  to  difficulties,  obstacles, 
impediments,  etc.  What  is  overcome  re- 
quires less  exertion  than  that  which  is 
surmounted.  We  may  overcome  by  pa- 
tience or  forbearance ;  but  determina- 
tion, or  the  application  of  more  or  less 
force,  is  necessary  in  surmmaUhig  ob- 
stacles. 
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The  patient  mind  bj  yielding  ofDereomet, 

Philips. 

Actnated  by  soine  high  passion,  a  man  con- 
reives  great  designn,  and  surmmmig  all  difficul- 
ties in  the  execution.  Blair. 

CONQUEROR,  VICTOR. 

These  terms,  though  derived  from  the 
preceding  verba  (v.  7b  conquer^  vanquish)^ 
have,  notwithstanding,  characterifitics  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  A  CONQUEROR 
is  always  supposed  to  add  something  to 
his  possessions ;  a  VICTOR  gains  noth- 
ing but  the  superiority :  there  is  no  <»n- 
gued  where  there  is  not  something  got- 
ten ;  there  is  no  victory  where  there  is 
no  contest :  all  e(mqueron  are  not  vidan^ 
Dor  all  vieton  wnqaeron:  those  who  take 
possession  of  other  men^s  lands  by  force 
of  arms  make  a  eonque§t ;  those  who  0X- 
cel  in  any  trial  of  skill  are  the  victors. 
Monan^  when  they  wage  a  successful 
war  are  mostly  conquerors;  combatants 
who  compel  their  adversaries  to  yield  are 
vidon, 

God  amUts  ns  In  tiie  virtiumi  eonflict,  and  will 
orawn  the  eonqusror  with  etenwl  rewards. 

Blaul 

Frond  Gyas,  and  his  train. 
In  triompli  rode  the  viciors  of  the  main. 

Druhkh. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  from  eonsdmee, 
marks  the  quality  of  having  a  nice  con- 
science. SCRUPULOUS,  from  aenwU, 
signifies  the  quality  of  having  scniples. 
BerupUy  in  Latin  serapultm^  signifies  a 
Uttle  hard  stone,  which  in  walking  gives 
pain. 

QmBdendom  is  to  sertqinthus  as  a 
whole  to  a  part.  A  consderUmis  man 
is  so  altogether;  a  scnqoulous  man  may 
have  only  particular  scryples  :  the  one  is 
therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
and  the  other  at  least  in  an  indifferent, 
if  not  a  bad  sense.  A  eonscUniious  man 
does  nothing  to  offend  his  conscience;  but 
a  icrupulons  man  has  often  his  servpLes 
on  trifling  or  minor  points :  the  Phari- 
sees were  stcrvpvJixMS  without  being  eon^ 
•denHontg:  we  must  therefore  strive  to 
be  omMMn^iottf  without  being  over-«eru- 

A  ecnseientious  person  wonld  rather  distrust 
his  own  Jndffment  than  condemn  his  species.  He 
wo«l4  sa^,  f  have  obeerred  withont  attention,  or 

n* 


Judged  upon  erroneons  maxims ;  .1  have  trusted 
to  profession  when  I  ought  to  hare  attended  to 
conduct.  BcRSS. 

1  have  been  so  very  itcmpiUouft^  In  this  par- 
ticnlar,  of  not  hurting  any  man's  reputation,  that 
I  have  forbmrne  mentioning  even  such  authors 
as  I  could  not  name  with  honor.  Annuov. 

TO  CONSENT,  PERMIT;  ALLOW. 

CONSENT,  V.  To  agree.  PERMIT  and 
ALLOW,  V.  To  admit. 

The  idea  of  determining  the  conduct 
of  others  by  some  authorized  act  of  one's 
own  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under 
various  circumstances.  They  express  ei- 
ther the  act  of  an  equal  or  a  superior. 
As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  consent  to  that 
in  which  we  have  a  common  interest  with 
otliers ;  we  permit  or  allow  what  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  others :  we  aUow 
by  abstaining  to  oppose ;  we  permit  by  a 
direct  expression  of  our  will ;  contracts 
are  formed  by  the  conacnt  of  the  partis 
who  are  interested.  The  proprietor  of 
an  estate  permits  his  friends  to  sport 
on  his  grounds ;  he  allows  of  a  passage 
through  his  premises.  It  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  consent;  complaisant  to  per^ 
mit;  good-natured  or  weak  to  aUow, 

Do  not  eorutetU 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral ; 
Know  ye  how  much  the  people  may  he  woo*d 
By  that  which  he  will  utter.  SHAKSPBAaBj- 

You  have  given  your  permission  for  this  ad- 
dress, and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and 
approbation.  Drtdbn. 

I  was.  by  the  fteedom  aUotoable  among  friends, 
tempted  to  vent  my  thooghts  wtth  negUgenoe. 

BOTLB. 

Consent  respects  matters  of  serious  im- 
portance ;  permit  and  allow  regard  those 
of  an  indifferent  nature :  a  parent  con- 
sents to  the  establishment  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  he  permits  them  to  read  certain 
books ;  he  allows  them  to  converse  with 
him  familiarly.  We  must  pause  before 
we  give  our  consent;  it  is  an  express 
sanction  to  the  conduct  of  others ;  it  in- 
volves our  own  judgment,  and  the  future 
interests  of  those  who  are  under  our  con- 
trol. This  is  not  always  so  necessary  in 
permitting  and  allowing;  they  are  partial 
actions,  which  require  no  more  than  the 
bare  exeroise  of  authority,  and  involve 
no  other  consequence  than  the  temporary 
pleasure  of  the  parties  concerned.  Pub- 
lic measures  are  permitted  and  allowed, 
but  never  consented  to.    The  law  permits 
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or  aUoufs;  or  the  person  who  is  author- 
ized permiii  or  allowa.  Permit  in  this 
case  retains  its  positive  sense;  allow  its 
negative  sense,  as  before.  Government 
permiU  individuals  to  fit  out  privateers 
in  time  of  war :  when  magistrates  are 
not  vigilant,  many  things  will  be  done 
which  are  not  aUowed.  A  judge  is  not 
permitted  to  pass  any  sentence  but  what 
is  strictly  conformable  to  law :  every  man 
who  is  accused  is  allowed  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  or  intrust  it  to  another,  as  he 
thinks  fit 

ThoDffh  what  thon  teU'st  some  doabt  within  me 

moTe, 
Bat  more  desire  to  liear,  if  thou  eoneeni. 
The  fall  relation.  Miltom. 

After  men  hare  ecqulred  as  moch  aa  the  law 
permiU  tiiem,  they  tiave  nothing  to  do  bat  to 
take  care  of  the  publie.  Swnrr. 

They  referred  all  laws  that  were  to  be  passed 
in  Ireland  to  be  considered,  corrected,  and  al- 
lowed by  the  state  of  England.  Srivaia. 

These  terms  are  similarly  distinguish- 
ed in  the  moral  application. 

0  no  I  onr  reason  was  not  vainly  lent ! 

Nor  is  a  slave  but  by  its  own  content,    Dbtdiit. 

Shame,  and  his  conscience. 
Will  not  permit  him  to  deny  it.         Randoiph. 

I  think  the  strictest  moralists  aUow  forms  of 
address  to  be  osed,  withoat  much  regard  to  their 
literal  acceptation.  Johnsow. 

CONSEQUENCE,  EFFECT,  RESULT,  IS- 
SUE, E\'ENT. 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  French  eoMi- 
guence,  Latin  eoneequentia,  from  conse- 
qwjTy  to  follow,  signifies  that  which  fol- 
lows in  connection  with  something  else. 
EFFECT  is  the  thing  effected  (v.  To  ae- 
eomplieh).  RESULT,  in  French  r^tulte, 
Latm  rendtOf  or  rentltua  and  resiUoy  to 
rebound,  signifies  that  which  springs  or 
bounds  back  from  another  thing.  IS- 
SUE is  that  which  issues  or  flows  out 
(v.  To  ariee).  EVENT,  in  Latin  eventus, 
participle  of  evenioj  from  e,  forth,  and 
venioy  to  come,  is  that  which  comes  forth. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  de- 
note that  which  follows  something  else ; 
they  vary  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  follow,  or 
the  manner  of  their  following.  A  emt- 
tegruence  is  that  which  follows  of  itself, 
without  any  qualification  or  restriction ; 
an  effict  is  1;hat  which  is  effected  pr  pro- 


duced, or  which  follows  from  the  con- 
nection  between  the  thing  effecting,  as 
a  cause,  and  the  thing  effected.  In  the 
nature  of  things  causes  will  have  effects^ 
and  for  every  effect  there  will  be  a  cause, 
although  it  may  not  be  visible.  Comte- 
qttericesy  on  the  other  hand,  are  either  cas- 
ual or  natural ;  they  are  not  always  to 
be  calculated  upon.  Bffeet  applies  to 
physical  or  moral  objects ;  eonaequerua 
to  moral  objects  only:  diseases  are  the 
effects  of  intemperance ;  the  loss  of  char- 
acter is  the  general  eorueguenee  of  an  ir- 
regular life. 

Jealousy  often  draws  after  it  a  fiital  train  of 
eonMQueneee.  Apdibom. 

A  passion  for  praise  produces  rery  good  ^eete. 

Asmaou. 

Conaequmeei  follow  either  from  the  ac- 
tions of  men,  or  from  things  where  there 
is  no  direct  agency  or  design ;  reauUs  fol- 
low from  the  actions  or  efforts  of  men  : 
eonsequenees  are  good  or  bad ;  retults  are 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  We  endeavor 
to  avert  eonaequeneet  and  to  produce  re- 
sults. Not  to  foresee  the  eonsequenees 
which  are  foreseen  by  others  evinces  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  indiscretion 
and  infatuation.  To  calculate  on  a  favor- 
able result  from  an  ill-judged  or  ill-exe- 
cuted enterpdse  only  proves  a  consistent 
blindness  in  the  projector. 

Were  it  possible  for  anything  In  the  Christian 
Caith  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find  bo  ill  coriM' 
quenee  In  adhering  to  it.  Aadisom, 

Were  all  these  dreadftil  things  neoeasary? 
Were  they  the  incTltahle  results  of  the  desperate 
struggle  of  patriots  ?  Burbls. 

A  cofueqttence  may  be  particular  or  fol- 
low from  a  part ;  a  result  is  general,  fol- 
lowing from  a  whole :  there  may  be  many 
eonsequenees  from  the  same  thing,  and  but 
one  result  only. 

The  state  of  the  world  is  continually  changing, 
and  none  can  tell  the  result  of  the  next  vicissi- 
tude. JoBKaov. 

As  results  follow  from  actions  or  ef- 
forts, there  is  this  further  distinction; 
that  in  regard  to  intellectual  operations 
results  may  be  drawn  by  the  act  of  the 
mind ;  as  the  results  of  reasoning  or  cal- 
culation. 

Tills  poliev  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of 
profound  raflecUon.  poaxa 
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C(mse(p»encM  may  be  intdrmediate  or 
final;  iwua  and  event  are  always  final: 
the  former  is  that  which  flows  from  par- 
ticular efforts ;  the  latter  from  complicat- 
ed undertakings  where  chance  may  inter- 
pose to  bring  about  that  which  happens ; 
iience  we  speak  of  the  issue  of  a  negotia- 
tion or  a  battle,  and  the  event  of  a  war. 
The  fate  of  a  nation  sometimes  hangs  on 
the  tMtue  of  a  battle.  The  measures  of 
goremment  are  often  unjustly  praised  or 
blamed  according  to  the  event. 

Henley  in  one  of  his  advertisements  had  men- 
tioned Pope's  treatment  of  Savage;  this  was  sup- 
posed by  Pope  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  com- 
plaint made  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  there- 
fbre  mentioned  by  him  with  much  resentment. 

Johnson. 

A  mild,  nnroffied,  self-possessing  mind  is  a 
blesdng  more  important  to  real  felicity  than  all 
that  can  be  gained  by  the  triumpluuit  istnie  of 
arnie  Ticrient  contest  Blaia. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  mankind  to 
judge  of  actions  by  the  even^.  Johnson. 

TO  CONSIDER,  TO  BEFLECT. 

CONSIDER,  in  French  considSrer,  Lat- 
in eonnderOy  a  factitive  verb,  from  eonsidoy 
to  sit  down,  signifies  to  make  to  settle. 
REFLECT,  in  Latin  re/edo^  compounded 
of  re  and  flectOy  signifies  to  turn  back  or 
upon  itself. 

The  operation  of  thought  is  expressed 
by  these  two  words,  but  it  varies  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  action.  Considera- 
tion is  employed  for  practical  purposes ; 
r^eetion  for  matters  of  speculation  or 
moral  improvement.  Common  objects 
can  for  eoimclercUion ;  the  workings  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  objects  purely  spirit- 
ual, occupy  reJUtiion.  It  is  necessary  to 
eonmder  what  is  proper  to  be  done  before 
wc  take  any  step ;  it  is  consistent  with 
oar  natures,  as  rational  beings,  to  reflect 
on  what  we  are,  what  we  ought  to  be,  and 
what  we  shall  be.  Without  consideration, 
we  shall  naturally  commit  the  most  fla- 
grant errors ;  without  reflection  we  shall 
never  understand  our  duty  to  our  Maker, 
our  neighbor,  and  ourselves. 

It  seems  necessary,  In  the  choice  of  persons  for 
great  employments,  to  eottsider  their  bodies  as 
well  as  their  minds,  and  ages  and  health  as  well 
M  their  abilities.  Templb. 

Whoever  reflects  Areqnently  on  the  uncertain- 
ty of  his  own  duration,  will  find  out  that  the 
state  of  otJaers  Is  not  more  permanent  than  his 

OWIK  .     JOBXSOM. 


TO  CONSIDER,  REGARD. 

To  CONSIDER  {v.  To  consider,  reflect) 
signifies  to  take  a  view  of  a  thing  in  the 
mind  which  is  the  result  of  thought.  To 
REGARD  (v.  Care^  concern)  is  properly  to 
look  back  upon  or  to  look  at  with  con- 
cern. There  is  more  caution  or  thought 
in  considering^  more  personal  interest  in 
regarding.  To  consider  is  to  bear  in  mind 
all  that  prudence  or  propriety  suggests ; 
to  regard  is  to  bear  in  mind  all  that  our 
wishes  or  interests  suggest.  It  is  most 
usual  to  consider  the  means  or  matters  in 
detail,  and  to  regard  the  end  or  object  at 
large :  a  man  will  consider  whether  a  thing 
is  good  or  bad,  proper  or  improper,  out 
of  the  regard  which  he  has  for  lus  repu- 
tation, his  honor,  his  conscience,  and  the 
Uke.  Where  he  has  no  consideration  he 
cannot  possibly  have  a  regard,  but  he  may 
have  a  regard  where  conmderaiions  are  not 
necessary.  A  want  of  consideration  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  capacity  of  anoth- 
er may  lead  one  to  form  a  wrong  judg- 
ment of  his  conduct.  A  want  of  regard 
for  the  person  himself  may  lead  one  to 
be  regardless  of  his  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. 

The  king  had  not  at  that  time  one  person  about 
him  of  his  council  who  had  the  least  considera- 
tion of  his  own  honor,  or  IViendship  for  those  who 
sat  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
excepted.  Claaendon. 

If  much  yon  note  him, 
You  offend  him ;  feed  and  regard  him  not. 

Shaxspxars. 

So,  in  application  to  things  not  express- 
ly connected  with  one's  interests  or  in- 
clinations, to  consider  is  to  look  at  things 
simply  as  they  are ;  to  regard  is  to  look 
at  them  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest 

I  consider  the  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a 
glorious  pile  of  buildings.  Steslb. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  commonwealth  in  general,  but  as 
the  most  natural  and  likely  method  of  making  a 
man's  fortune.  Budoell. 

CONSIDERATION,  REASON. 

CONSIDERATION,  or  that  which  en- 
ters into  a  person's  consideration  (v.  To 
consider),  has  a  reference  to  the  person 
considering.  REASON  (v.  Cause),  or  that 
which  influences  the  reason,  is  taken  ab- 
solutely. Considerations  are  therefore,  for 
the  most  part,  partial,  as  affecting  partio 
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nlar  interests,  or  dependent  on  particular 
circumstances.  Reason*^  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  general,  and  vary  according  to  the 
subject. 

He  had  been  made  general  upon  rery  partial 
and  not  enoue^h  deliberated  connderationa. 

Clakendoit. 

The  reasons  assigned  In  a  law  of  the  36th  year 
of  Edward  III.  for  having  pleaa  and  Judgments  in 
the  English  tongue  might  have  been  tuged  for 
having  the  laws  themselves  in  that  language. 

TrawiUTT. 

The  amndertUion  influences  particular 
actions ;  the  reason  determines  a  line  of 
conduct :  no  consideration  of  profit  should 
induce  a  person  to  forfeit  his  word ;  the 
reasons  which  men  assign  for  their  con- 
duct are  often  as  absurd  as  they  are 
false. 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  considsra- 
tionSf  to  search  an  asylom.  Dstdsm. 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.         SHAXSPKAmx. 

In  matters  of  argument,  the  considera- 
tion is  that  which  one  offers  to  the  eon- 
sideraiion  of  another;  the  reason  is  that 
which  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  punishments 
to  anv  portlcnlar  crimes  may  appear  from  several 
consideraHons.  ADvmov. 

If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude 
that  there  is  some  ground  or  reason  for  those 
foars,  and  that  nature  hath  not  planted  them  in 
us  to  no  purpose  ?  Tillotsok. 

TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT;  INTRUST. 

CONSIGN,  in  French  consiffner^  Latin, 
eonsiffnoy  compounded  of  eon  and  siffno^ 
signifies  to  seal  for  a  specific  purpose, 
also  to  deposit.  COMMIT,  in  French 
eommeUrey  Latin  eommiUOy  compounded 
of  com  and  tnUtOf  to  put  together,  signi- 
fies to  put  into  a  person's  hands.  IN- 
TRUST, compounded  of  in  and  trust,  sig- 
nifies to  put  in  trust 

The  idea  of  transferring  from  one's 
self  to  the  care  of  another  is  common  to 
these  terms,  differing  in  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  action.  To  eonsiffn  is  a 
more  formal  act,  a  more  absolute  giving 
from  ourselves  to  another,  than  to  commit: 
a  merchant  consigns  his  goods  to  another 
to  dispose  of  them  for  his  advantage ;  he 
commits  the  management  of  his  business 
to  his  clerk :  a  child  is  consigned  to  an- 
other, for  him  to  take  the  whole  charge 


of  his  education,  maintenance,  and  the 
like;  but  when  he  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  another,  it  is  mostly  with  lim- 
itations. 

Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Consignd  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care. 

POIPE. 

In  a  very  short  time  Lady  Macclesfield  removed 
her  son  from  her  sifl^t,  by  eomini$Ung  him  to 
the  care  of  a  poor  woman. 

Johnson's  Lux  of  Savage. 

To  intrust  refers  to  the  degree  of  trust 
or  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  the  in- 
dividual ;  a  child  may  be  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  servant  for  a  short  time ;  a  per- 
son may  be  intrusted  with  the  property  or 
secrets  of  another ;  or  individuals  may  be 
intrusted  with  power. 

Supposing  both  equal  in  their  natnnl  Integri- 
ty, I  ought  in  common  prudence  to  fear  foinl  j^ay 
ffom  an  indigent  person  rather  than  Anom  ono 
whose  circumstances  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  the  base  temptation  of  money.  This  rea- 
son makes  the  commonwealth  regard  her  richest 
subjects  as  the  fittest  to  be  inirusUd  with  her 
highest  employments.  Addison. 

In  the  figurative  application,  to  con- 
sign is  to  deliver  over  so  as  to  become 
the  property  of  another  thing;  to  corn- 
mit  is  to  give  over  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of.  Death  consigns  many 
to  an  untimely  grave ;  a  writer  comnuta 
his  thoughts  to  the  press. 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are 
then  to  be  eonstffned  over  to  another  state,  a 
state  of  everlasting  love  and  charity. 


Is  my  muse  eontroll'd 
By  servQe  awe  ?    Bom  free,  and  not  be  bold  1 
At  least  IMl  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground, 
And  to  the  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound. 

Dbtdbw. 

Consign  may  thus  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  assign,  and  commit  in  the  sense  of 
trusting  at  all  hazards. 

And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consigned. 

GOLMOnTB. 

Acastus  was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  his  curi- 
osity to  set  rocks  and  hardships  at  ddlanoe,  and 
commit  his  life  to  the  winds.  JoBnaoH. 

TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMFORT. 

CONSOLE  and  SOLACE  are  derived 
from  the  same  source,  in  French  conaoUr, 
Latin  consolor  and  solatium^  possibly  from 
solumy  the  ground,  which  nourishes  all 
things.    COMFORT,  v.  Comfort 
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CcfnMit  and  mAae^  denote  the  relieving 
of  pain;  eomfori  marks  the  communi- 
cation of  positive  pleasure.  We  eontoU 
others  with  words ;  we  console  or  aoloux 
ourselves  with  reflections ;  we  comfort  by 
words  or  deeds.  Coti9oU  is  used  on  more 
important  occasions  than  9oUice.  We  con- 
woie  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  af- 
flictions ;  we  aolaoe  ourselves  when  we 
meet  with  disasters ;  we  comfort  those 
who  stand  in  need  of  comfort  The 
greatest  eontolaiion  which  we  can  enjoy 
on  the  death  of  our  friends  is  derived 
from  the  hope  that  they  have  exchanged 
a  state  of  imperfection  and  sorrow  for 
one  that  is  full  of  pure  and  unmixed  fe- 
licity. It  is  no  small  tolaee  to  us,  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  troubles,  to  consider  that 
they  are  not  so  bad  that  they  might  not 
have  been  worse.  The  oomforU  which  a 
person  enjoys  may  be  considerably  en- 
hanced by  the  comparison  with  what  he 
has  formerly  suffered. 

In  afUctkmB  men  generally  draw  their  eon^ 
9olatian  oot  of  books  of  morally,  which  indeed 
are  of  great  nse  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the 
mind  against  the  impressions  of  sorrow. 

Adduov. 

He  that  undergoes  the  fhtigne  of  labor  must 
■9olac6  his  weariMSS  with  the  oontemplatlon  of 
its  reward.  Johhson. 

If  oar  afflictions  are  light,  we  shall  be  com- 
forted by  the  comparison  we  make  between  our- 
selTes  and  our  fellow-sulTerers.  Addisoit. 

CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CONSISTENT. 

CONSONANT,  from  the  Latin  <wmo- 
fiont,  participle  of  con  and  sono^  to  sound 
together,  signifies  to  sound,  or  be,  in  uni- 
son or  harmony.  ACCORDANT,  from 
aeeord  (v.  To  ogree\  signifies  the  quality 
of  according.  CONSISTENT,  from  the 
Latin  eofuu^ena,  participle  of  oonstato^  or 
eon  and  mto,  to  place  together,  signifies 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  stand  in  unl- 
'  son  together.  / 

Conionant  is  employed  in  matters  of 
representation;  accordant  in  matters  of 
opinion  or  sentiment;  corutisient  in  mat- 
ters of  conduct  A  particular  passage  is 
eonKmant  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures ;  a  particular  account  is  ac- 
cordant with  all  one  hears  and  sees  on 
a  subject;  a  person's  conduct  is  not  al- 
ways eonnttent  with  his  station.  Coruo- 
nant  is  opposed  to  dissonant ;  accordant 
to  discordant ;  eonristcnt  to  inconsistent 


Consonance  is  not  so  positive  a  thing  as 
either  accordance  or  coMutency^  which  re- 
spect real  events,  circumstances,  and  ac- 
tions. Conaonanee  may  serve  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  thing,  but  disaonance  does 
not  prove  its  falsehood  until  it  amounts 
to  direct  discordance  or  inconsistency. 
There  is  a  dissonance  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  four  Evangelists  of  our  Sav- 
iour, which  serves  to  prove  the  absence 
of  all  collusion  and  imposture,  since  there 
is  neither  discordance  nor  inconsistency  in 
what  they  have  related  or  omitted. 

Our  lUth  in  the  discoveries  of  the  Gospel  will 
receive  confirmation  firoro  discerning  their  con- 
sonanes  with  the  natnral  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man heart  Blaib. 

The  dMferenoe  of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is 
not  founded  on  arbitrary  opinions  or  institntlODa, 
but  in  tlie  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of 
man ;  it  accords  with  the  universal  sense  of  the 
human  mind.  Bladu 

Keep  one  consistent  plan  fhmi  end  to  end. 

Adduow, 

00N8TANCT,  STABILITY,  STEADINBSSy 
FlRSfNESS. 

CONSTANCY,  in  French  cmstance,  Lat- 
in  constantia^  from  constam  and  conslo^ 
compounded  of  con  and  sto^  to  stand  by 
or  close  to  a  thing,  signifies  the  quality 
of  adhering  to  the  thing  that  has  been 
once  chosen.  STABILITY,  in  French 
stabUiii^  Latin  stabUitaSy  from  stabilis  and 
stOj  to  stand,  signifies  the  quality  of  be- 
ing able  to  stand.  STEADINESS,  from 
steiufy  or  staid^  Saxon  stetiffj  high  German 
stdiiffy  Greek  crro^oc,  oradtiCj  and  lorrifUf 
to  stand,  signifies  a  capacity  for  stand- 
mg.  FIRMNESS,  from  /rme,  in  French 
fermey  Latin  firmuSy  comes  from  ferOy  to 
bear,  signifying  the  quality  of  bearing, 
upholding,  or  keeping. 

Constancy  respects  the  affections;  sta- 
bility the  opinions;  steadiness  the  action 
or  the  motives  of  action ;  firmness  the 
purpose  or  resolution.  Constancy  pre- 
vents from  changing,  and  furnishes  the 
mind  with  resources  against  weariness 
or  disgust  of  the  same  object;  it  pre- 
serves and  supports  an  attachment  under 
eveiy  change  of  circumstances  ;  stability 
prevents  from  varying,  it  bears  up  the 
mind  against  the  movements  of  levity 
or  curiosity,  which  a  diversity  of  objects 
might  produce ;  steadiness  prevents  from 
deviating;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear 
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up  against  the  influence  of  humor,  which 
temperament  or  outward  circumstances 
might  produce:  it  fixes  on  one  course, 
and  keeps  to  it :  firtnnets  prevents  from 
yielding;  it  gives  the  mind  strength 
against  all  the  attacks  to  which  it  may 
be  exposed;  it  makes  a  resistance,  and 
comes  off  triumphant.  Corutana^,  among 
lovers  and  friends,  is  the  favorite  theme 
of  poets;  the  word  has,  however,  afforded 
but  few  originals  from  which  they  could 
copy  their  pictures :  they  have  mostly 
described  what  is  desirable  rather  than 
what  is  real.  Stability  of  character  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command, 
for  how  can  they  govern  others  who  can- 
not govern  their  own  thoughts  ?  Steadi- 
ften  of  deportment  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation to  those  who  have  to  obey :  how 
can  any  one  perform  his  part  well  who 
jiuffers  himself  to  be  perpetually  inter- 
rupted ?  Flrmnem  of  character  is  indis- 
jiensable  in  the  support  of  principles : 
there  are  many  occasions  in  which  this 
part  of  a  man^s  character  is  likely  to  be 
put  to  a  severe  test  Constancy  is  op- 
posed to  fickleness ;  ttability  to  change- 
ableness ;  Uea/dinen  to  flightiness ;  fimi- 
naa  to  pliancy. 

Wlttiont  eofutaney  there  Is  neither  love, 
IHendship,  nor  virtue  in  Uie  world.       Adduon. 

With  God  there  is  no  Tariableness,  with  nuui 
there  Is  no  ttability.  Virtue  and  vice  divide 
the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  wiatlom  and  folly 
alternately  rule  him.  Blaib. 

A  manly  tteadinoM  of  conduct  to  the  object 
wo  are  always  to  keep  in  view.  Buaa. 

A  cormpted  and  guUtj  man  can  possess  no 
tnuB  JktnneM  of  heart.  Duin. 

TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT,  DRPUTE. 

CONSTITUTE,  in  Latin  eonstitutus, 
participle  of  constituOy  that  is,  wn  and 
statuOy  to  place  together,  signifies  here 
to  put  or  place  for  a  specific  purpose. 
APPOINT,  V.  To  appoifU,  DEPUTE,  in 
French  dejmter^  Latin  dtputo^  compound- 
ed of  de  and  piUo,  to  esteem  or  assign, 
signifies  to  assign  a  certain  office  to  a 
person. 

The  act  of  choosing  some  person  or 
persons  for  an  office  is  comprehended 
under  all  these  terms :  conatUuie  is  a 
more  solemn  act  than  appoint^  and  this 
than  deptUe :  to  conttitnte  is  the  act  of  a 
body ;  to  appoint  and  depute^  either  of  a 


body  or  an  individual :  a  community  am- 
stitutea  any  one  their  leader;  a  monarch 
appoints  bis  ministers ;  an  assembly  de- 
putes some  of  its  members.  To  oonstu 
tute  implies  the  act  of  making  as  well  as 
choosing;  the  office  as  well  as  the  per- 
son is  new :  in  appointing^  the  person, 
but  not  the  office,  is  new.  A  person  may 
be  constituted  arbiter  or  judge  as  circum- 
stances may  require;  a  successor  is  ap* 
pointed^  but  not  constituted. 

Where  there  is  no  eonslUvted  Jadge,  as  be- 
tween independent  states  there  is  not,  the  rid* 
nage  itself  is  the  natural  Jadge.  Burke. 

The  accusations  against  Golumbos  gained  such 
credit  in  a  Jealous  court,  that  a  commissioner 
was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  and  to 
inspect  into  his  conduct.  BoasBTSOV. 

Whoever  is  constituted  is  invested  with 
supreme  authority  derived  from  the  high- 
est sources  of  power;  whoever  is  appoint- 
ed derives  his  authority  from  the  author- 
ity of  others,  and  has  consequently  but 
limited  power :  no  individual  can  appoint 
another  with  authority  equal  to  his  own : 
whoever  is  deputed  has  private  and  not 
public  authority ;  his  office  is  partial,  of- 
ten confined  to  the  particular  transaction 
of  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  individuals. 
According  to  the  Romish  religion,  the 
Pope  is  constituted  supreme  head  of  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  the  whole 
world;  governors  are  appointed  to  distant 
provinces ;  persons  are  dqnUed  to  present 
petitions  or  make  representations  to  gov- 
ernment 

They  held  for  life.  Indeed  they  may  be  said 
to  have  held  by  inheritance.  Appointed  by  tlie 
monarch,  they  were  considered  as  nearly  out  of 
his  power.  Burks. 

They  composed  permanent  bodies  politic,  eon- 
Mtuted  to  resist  arbitrary  innovation.     Bubkk. 

If  the  Commons  disagree  to  the  amendments, 
a  conference  nsually  follows  between  members 
deptUed  firom  each  house.  Blackstokk. 

CONSTRAINT,  COMPULSION. 

CONSTRAINT,  from  constrain,  Latin 
constringo^  compounded  of  con  and  strin- 
go^  signifies  the  act  of  straining  or  tying 
together.  COMPULSION  signifies  the 
act  of  compelling  (v.  To  compS). 

There  is  much  of  binding  in  constraint; 
of  violence  in  compulsion:  constraint  pre- 
vents from  acting  agreeably  to  the  will ; 
compulsion  forces  to  act  contrary  to  the 
will :  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  moves  with 
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much  eonstrawt^  and  is  often  subject  to 
much  compulsion  to  make  him  move  as 
is  desired.  Constr<Ufd  may  arise  from 
outward  circumstances;  cotnpulaion  is 
always  produced  by  some  active  agent : 
the  forms  of  civil  society  lay  a  proper 
ccmttraini  upon  the  behavior  of  men,  so 
as  to  render  them  agreeable  to  each  oth- 
er ;  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  ever 
be  ready  to  eon^  those  who  will  not 
submit  without  eompuUion:  in  the  mo- 
ments of  relaxation,  the  actions  of  chil- 
dren should  be  as  free  from  amttraitU  as 
possible;  those  who  know  and  wish  to 
do  what  is  right  will  always  be  ready  to 
discharge  their  duty  without  eompultion. 

Comnunds  are  no  eont^rainU.  If  I  obey  tbem, 
I  do  it  freely.  Milton. 

Savage  declared  that  ft  was  not  Ms  design  to 
fly  frvm  Justice ;  tbat  he  Intended  to  have  ap- 
peared (to  appear)  at  the  bar  without  eomptU' 
aion,  JoHMOM. 

CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT. 

CONSTRAINT,  v.  Ckmdnnnt,  eompul- 
man.    RESTRAINT,  v.  7b  coerce,  reetrain. 

Contiraint  respects  the  movements  of 
the  body  only;  reetratrU  those  of  the 
mind,  and  the  outward  actions:  when 
they  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions, 
we  say  a  person's  behavior  is  constrain' 
ed;  his  feelings  are  restrained:  he  is 
conUrained  to  act  or  not  to  act,  or  to  act 
in  a  certain  manner;  he  is  restrained 
from  acting  at  all,  or  he  may  be  restrain- 
ed from  feeling:  the  conduct  is  cwi- 
strained  by  certain  prescribed  rules,  by 
discipline  and  order;  it  is  restrained  by 
particular  motives:  whoever  leams  a 
mechanical  exercise  is  eons/rcdned  to 
move  his  body  in  a  certain  direction ;  the 
fear  of  detection  often  restrains  persons 
from  the  commission  of  vices  more  than 
any  sense  of  their  enormity. 

When  from  constraint  only  the  oflBoes  of  leem- 
hig  kindness  are  performed,  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  them.  fiLAta. 

What  restrainU  do  they  lie  onder  who  have 
no  re0tfda  beyond  the  grave  ?  BiaaBUT. 

TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE. 

CONSULT,  in  French  etmsuUer,  Latin 
ttmsulio,  is  a  frequentative  of  oonsuto^ 
signifying  to  counsel  together  (v.  Adviee, 
eovmsel).  DELIBERATE,  in  French  d^ 
HUrer,  Latin  delibero,  compounded  of  de 


and  libroy  or  libra,  a  balance,  signifies  to 
weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

uonsultations  always  require  two  per- 
sons at  least;  deliberaticms  may  be  car- 
ried on  either  with  a  man's  self  or  with 
numbers:  an  individual  may  consult 
with  one  or  many ;  assemblies  common- 
ly ddiberate:  advice  and  information  are 
given  and  received  in  consultations; 
doubts,  diflSculties,  and  objections  are 
started  and  removed  in  ddiberationB. 
We  communicate  and  hear  when  we  con- 
sult; we  pause  and  hesitate  when  we  de- 
liberate:  those  who  have  to  co-operate 
must  frequently  consult  together;  those 
who  have  serious  measures  to  decide 
upon  must  coolly  ddiberate. 

Ulysses  (as  Homer  tells  us)  made  a  voyage  to 
the  regions  of  the  dead,  to  consult  Tireslaa  how 
be  should  retom  to  his  coantry.  AnnnoM. 

Moloch  declares  hlmnelf  abruptly  for  war,  and 
appears  incensed  at  his  companions  for  losing  so 
moch  time  as  even  to  deliberate  apon  it. 

AODISOK. 

CONSUMMATION,  COMPLETION. 

CONSUMMATION,  Latin  conxumma. 
tio,  compounded  of  con  and  summa,  the 
sum,  signifies  the  summing  or  winding 
up  of  the  whole — ^the  putting  a  final  pe- 
riod to  any  concern.  COMPLETION 
signifies  either  the  act  of  completing,  or 
the  state  of  being  completed  (v.  To  com- 
plete). 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  is  compre- 
hended in  both  these  terms,  but  they  dif- 
fer principally  in  application ;  wishes  are 
consummated;  plans  are  completed:  we 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  the  completion 
of  all  our  plans  will  be  the  consummation 
of  all  our  wishes,  and  thus  expose  our- 
selves to  grievous  disappointments. 

It  is  not  to  be  doabted  but  it  was  a  constant 
practice  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy  which  made 
her  capable  of  beholding  death,  not  as  the  disso- 
lution but  the  consummation  of  life.     Steele. 

He  makes  it  tlie  compleHon  of  an  ill  charac- 
ter to  bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  of  men. 

Pope. 

As  epithets,  consummate  and  complete 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction.  Consume- 
mate  is  said  of  that  which  rises  abso- 
lutely to  the  highest  possible  degree,  as 
consummate  wisdom,  or  consummate  felic- 
ity; complete  is  said  of  that  which  is  so 
relatively ;  a  thing  may  be  complete  which 
fully  answers  the  purpose. 
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0  thou  whoM  wbdom,  solid  yet  refloed, 
WhoM  patriot  virtues  and  contwnmaU  skill 
Give  theOf  with  pleasing  dignity,  to  shine 
At  once  the  (nurdlaDf  ornament,  and  Joy 
Of  polish'd  life !  Thomson. 

To  add  now  (in  order  to  make  this  second  fruit 
of  ftiendshlp  eotnpUat)  that  other  point  which 
lieth  more  open,  which  is  fiuthfol  counsel  from  a 
friend.  Bacok. 

CONTACT,  TOUCH. 

COXTACT,  in  Latin  coniactug,  pftitici- 
pie  of  contingo^  compounded  of  eon  and 
tangOy  to  touch  together,  is  distinguished 
from  the  simple  word  TOUCH,  not  so 
much  in  sense  as  in  grammatical  con- 
struction ;  the  former  expressing  a  state, 
and  referring  to  two  bodies  actually  in 
that  state ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
implying  the  abstract  act  of  touching: 
we  speak  of  things  coming  or  being  in 
contact^  but  not  of  the  contaet  instead  of 
the  touch  of  a  thing:  the  poison  which 
comes  from  the  poison-tree  is  so  power- 
ful in  its  nature,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  come  in  contaet  with  it  in  order  to  feel 
its  baneful  influence;  some  insects  are 
armed  with  stings  so  inconceivably  sharp, 
that  the  smallest  touch  possible  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  puncture  in  the  flesh. 

We  are  attracted  toward  each  other  by  general 
sympathy,  hot  kept  back  from  eont<ict  by  pri- 
vate interest  Johnson. 

O  death !  where  is  now  thy  sting  ?  0  grave ! 
where  is  thy  victory?  Where  are  the  terrors 
with  which  thon  hast  so  long  affrighted  the  na- 
tions? At  the  touch  of  the  Divine  rod  thy  vi- 
sionary  horrors  are  fled.  ,  Blair. 

CONTAGION,  INFECTION. 

Born  these  terms  imply  the  power  of 
communicating  something  bad,  but  COX- 
TAGION,  from  the  Latin  verb  coiUingOj 
to  come  in  contact,  proceeds  from  a  sim- 
ple touch ;  and  INFECTION,  from  the 
Latin  injieio^  or  in  and  faeioy  to  put  in, 
proceeds  by  receiving  something  inward- 
ly or  having  it  infused.  We  consider 
contagion  as  to  the  manner  of  spreading 
from  one  body  to  another;  we  consider 
infection  as  to  the  act  of  its  working  it- 
self into  the  system.  Whatever  acts  by 
contagion  acts  immediately  by  direct  per- 
sonal contact ;  whatever  acts  by  in/eetion 
acts  gradually  and  indirectly,  or  through 
the  medium  of  a  third  body,  as  clothes, 
or  the  air  when  infeetecL  The  word  con- 
tagion is,  therefore,  properly  applied  only 
to  particular  diseases,  but  inftction  may 


be  applied  to  every  disease  which  .is  com* 
municable  from  one  subject  to  another. 
Whatever,  therefore,  is  eontagioua  is  also 
in/ectioiUy  but  not  vice  versa, 

I  am  particularly  careful  to  destroy  the  clothes 
of  the  sick,  because  they  harbor  the  very  quint- 
essence of  eofUagion.  Meai). 

Whatever  cotton  is  Imported  from  that  part  of 
the  world  should  at  all  times  be  kept  in  quaran- 
tine, because  it  may  have  imbibed  infection  at 
the  time  of  Us  ]«ckiog  up. 


So,  in  application  to  other  things  be- 
sides diseases,  contagion  is  employed  to 
denote  that  species  of  communication 
which  is  effected  by  a  direct  action  on 
the  senses. 

From  look  to  look,  contagious^  through  the 

crowd 
Tlie  panic  runs.  Thohbon. 

The  mischief  spread  by  the  contoQion  of 
phrensy.  Jornbom. 

Infection  is  employed  to  denote  the 
communication  which  talces  place  by  the 
gradual  process  of  being  infected  with 
anything. 

It  is  a  disease  In  a  state  like  to  infenHon^  for, 
as  infection  spreadeth  upon  that  which  is  sound, 
and  tainteth,  so,  when  envy  is  gotten  once  into  a 
state,  it  traduceth  even  the  best  actions  thereof. 

Baooit. 

So,  in  the  moral  application,  whatever 
is  outward  acts  by  contagion,  as  to  shun 
the  contagion  of  bad  example  or  bad 
manners.  Whatever  acts  inwardly  acts 
by  infection^  as  to  shun  the  infection  of 
bad  principles. 

If  I  send  my  son  abroad,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  him  frt>m  the  reigning  oonUigion  of 
rudeness.  Locul 

But  we  who  only  do  inftise 

The  rage  in  them  like  bout^lbua, 

*Tis  our  example  that  instils 

In  them  the  infection  of  our  ills.  Butler. 

CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMICAL,  PE8TI- 
LKNTIAL. 

CONTAGIOUS  signifies  having  or 
causing  contagion  (v.  Contagion).  EPI- 
DEMICAL, in  Latin  epidemicus^  Greek 
cm^flfiiffoc,  that  is,  eirt  and  ctjfio^f  among 
the  people,  signifies  universally  spread. 
PESTILENTIAL,  from  the  Latin  /wrfw, 
the  plague,  signifies  having  the  plague, 
or  a  similar  disorder. 

The  contagious  applies  to  that  which  is 
capable  of  being  caught,  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  touched ;  the  eptdemieal 
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to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  circu- 
lated, and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  stop- 
ped ;  the  pettUeniial  to  that  which  may 
breed  an  evil,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
moved: dismaes  9Te  e<mi€tffion9  or  epideni' 
iad;  the  air  or  breath  is  pestilential. 

No  foreign  food  the  teeming  ewes  shall  fear, 
No  toach  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 

Wabton. 

The  siroe  has  never  been  known  to  prodaoe 
snr  epidemical  distemper,  nor  indeed  bsd  con- 
seqoences  of  any  kind  to  the  Itealthof  the  people. 

Bbydohk. 

Capridons,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  Inst 
Is  meanly  selflsb ;  when  resisted,  crnel ; 
And,  like  the  blast  otpestilMtial  winds, 
Tsints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature's  foirest  forms. 

MiLTOM. 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or 
figuratively  in  the  same  sense.  We  en- 
deavor to  shun  a  contagious  disorder,  that 
it  may  not  come  near  us ;  we  endeavor 
to  purify  a  pesOlerUial  air,  that  it  may  not 
be  inhaled  to  our  injury ;  we  endeavor  to 
provide  against  epidemical  disorders,  that 
they  may  not  spread  any  farther.  Vicious 
example  is  eontaffious;  certain  follies  or 
vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical  in  almost 
every  age ;  the  breath  of  infidelity  is  pes- 
tUenJtial. 

But  first  by  ardent  prayer  and  clear  InstraHon 
Purge  the  contagious  spots  of  human  weakness. 

Pbiob. 

Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there  is 
not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious 
than  the  love  of  flattery.  Steele. 

So  peeUUnPial^  so  infectious  a  thing  is  sin, 
that  it  scatters  one  poison  of  its  breath  to  all  the 
neighborhood.  Jeeeht  Tatloe. 

TO  CONTAIN,  HOLD. 

CONTAIN,  V.  To  comprise.  HOLD,  in 
Saxon  healdan,  low  Qerman  holden^  hoUe, 
Danish  holde^  German  halten,  which  is 
roost  probably  connected  with  haben^  to 
baTe. 

These  terms  agree  in  sense,  but  differ 
in  application ;  the  former  is  by  oompari- 
BOD  noble,  the  Utter  is  ignoble  in  its  use: 
hold  ia  employed  only  for  the  material 
contents  of  hollow  bodies ;  contain  is  em- 
ployed for  moral  or  spiritual  contents :  in 
familiar  discourse  a  cask  is  said  to  holdy 
but  in  more  polished  language  it  is  said 
to  contain  a  certain  number  of  gallons. 
A  coach  holds  or  contains  a  given  number 
of  peraoDS ;  a  room  hoUb  a  given  quan- 


tity of  furniture ;  a  house  or  city  contains 

its  inhabitants. 

But  man,  th*  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heav'n  hath  modeird,  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  qualities.  Foed. 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds. 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holdn. 

Drtden. 

TO  CONTAMINATE,  DEFILE,  POLLUTE, 
TAINT,  CORRUPT. 

CONTAMINATE,  in  Latin  contaminO' 
tuSj  participle  of  contamino^  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  tamahy  to  pollute.  DEFILE, 
compounded  of  de  And  JUe  or  vilcy  signifies 
to  make  vile.  FOLLUTE,  in  Latin  pol- 
luhiSj  participle  of  poUuo^  compounded  of 
per  and  bto  or  /ovo,  to  wash  or  dye,  sig- 
nifies  to  infuse  thoroughly.  TAINT,  in 
French  teini,  participle  of  teindre,  in  Latin 
Hngo,  to  dye  or  stain.  CORRUPT,  in  Lat- 
in eorruptuSy  participle  of  corrumpo^  com- 
pounded of  eon  and  rumpo,  signifies  to 
break  to  pieces. 

Contaminate  is  not  so  strong  an  expres- 
sion as  deJUe  or  pollute  ;  but  it  is  stronger 
than  taint:  these  terms  are  used  in  the 
sense  of  injuring  purity :  corrupt  has  the 
idea  of  destroying  it.  Whatever  is  im- 
pure contaminates  ;  what  is  gross  and  vile 
in  the  natural  sense  defiles^  and  in  the 
moral  sense  poUutes  ;  what  is  contagious 
or  infectious  corrupts;  and  what  is  cor- 
rupted may  taint  other  thiogs.  Improper 
conversation  or  reading  contmninates  the 
mind  of  youth ;  lewdness  and  obscenity 
defile  the  body  &nd  pollute  the  mind ;  loose 
company  corrupts  the  morals  ;  the  com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  corrttpted  body  is 
sufficient  to  give  a  taint.  If  young  peo- 
ple be  admitted  to  a  promiscuous  inter- 
course  with  society,  they  must  unavoida- 
bly witness  objects  that  are  calculated  to 
contaminate  their  thoughts,  if  not  their 
inclinations.  They  are  thrown  in  the 
way  of  seeing  the  lips  of  females  defiled 
with  the  grossest  indecencies,  and  hear- 
ing or  seeing  things  which  cannot  l^e 
heard  or  seen  without  polluting  the  soul : 
it  cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  their 
principles  are  found  to  be  corrupted  be- 
fore they  have  reached  the  age  of  matu- 
rity. 

The  drop  of  water,  after  Its  progress  through 
all  the  channels  of  the  street,  is  not  more  con- 
tam<«a<«tf  with  filth  and  dirt  than  a  simple  story 
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after  It  hai  pttned  tbmmgfa  the  months  of  s  few 
modern  tale-bearers.  Hawkbwobth. 

When  from  the  mountain  tops  with  hideous  cry 
And  clatt'ring  wings  the  hungry  harpies  fly. 
They  snatch  the  meat,  defilittg  all  they  find, 
And  parting  leave  a  loathsome  stench  behind. 

DaTDKV. 

Her  Tirgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 
PoUuUdt  and  proCsn'd  her  holy  bands. 

Dbidbm. 

All  men  agree  that  Uoentioos  poems  do,  of  all 
writings,  soonest  eorrupt  the  heart.       Stbblk. 

Yonr  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try. 
Nor  fear  a  rot  ftum  tainted  company. 

Dbtpsh. 

TO  CONTEBiN,  DESPISE,  8COBN;  DIS- 
DAIN. 

CONTEMN,  in  Latin  caniemno,  ooro- 
pouuded  of  can  and  Umno^  is  probably 
changed  from  tammo^  and  the  Hebrew 
tanuuiy  to  pollute  or  render  worthless, 
which  is  the  cause  of  contempt.  DE- 
SPISE, in  Latin  dapieioy  compounded  of 
de  and  »peeio^  signifies  to  look  down  upon, 
which  is  a  strong  mark  of  eotdempt. 
SCORN,  varied  from  our  word  tAom,  sig- 
nifies stripped  of  all  honors  and  exposed 
to  derision,  which  situation  is  the  cause 
of  Mom.  DISDAIN,  compounded  of  <2u, 
privative,  and  dain  or  deign^  to  think 
worthy,  signifies  to  hold  altogether  un- 
worthy. 

The  above  elucidations  sufficiently 
evince  the  feeling  toward  others  which 
gives  birth  to  all  these  actions.  But  the 
feeling  of  contempt  is  not  quite  so  strong 
as  that  of  despising^  nor  that  of  de&pinng 
so  strong  as  those  of  acoming  and  dU- 
daining^  the  latter  of  which  expresses  the 
strongest  sentiment  of  all.  Persons  are 
contemned  for  their  moral  qualities ;  they 
are  despued  on  account  of  their  outward 
circumstances,  their  characters,  or  their 
endowments.  Superiors  may  be  con- 
temned; inferiors  only,  or  those  who 
de^niilc  themselves,  are  detpiaed.  Con- 
teui/ft^  AS  applied  to  persons,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  a  Christian  temper  when 
jiii^tiy  provoked  by  their  character;  but 
despising  is  distinctly  forbidden,  and  sel- 
dom warranted.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much 
our  business  to  contemn  others  as  to  con- 
temn that  which  is  conianptihle ;  but  we 
arc  not  equally  at  liberty  to  despise  the 
person,  or  anything  belonging  to  the  per- 
son, of  another.  Whatever  springs  from 
the  free-will  of  another  may  be  a  sub- 


ject of  contempt;  but  the  casualties  of 
fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which 
are  alike  independent  of  personal  merit, 
should  never  expose  a  person  to  be  ^- 
spised  We  may,  however,  contemn  a  per- 
son for  his  impotent  malice,  or  de^nse  him 
for  his  meanness. 

Contempt  and  derision  are  bard  words ;  hot 
in  what  manner  can  one  give  adrioe  to  a  youth  in 
the  pursuit  and  possession  of  sensual  pleasures, 
or  afford  pity  to  an  old  man  in  the  impotence  and 
desire  of  ei\|  oying  them  ?  Stbct.k 

It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  tho  wise  suspect 
that  they  are  cheated  and  despised,    Jobmsok. 

Persons  are  not  scorned  or  disdained^ 
but  they  may  be  treated  with  scorn  or 
disdain;  they  are  both  improper  expres- 
sions of  cotitempt  or  despite:  scorn  marks 
the  sentiment  of  a  little,  vain  mind ;  dis- 
dain of  a  haughty  and  perverted  one.  A 
beautiful  woman  looks  with  scorn  on  her 
whom  she  despises  for  the  want  of  this 
natural  gift  The  wealthy  man  treats 
with  disdatm  him  whom  be  despises  for  his 

poverty. 

Infemous  wretch ! 
So  much  below  my  seont,  I  dure  not  kill  thee. 

Drtdkn. 

Yet  not  for  those. 
For  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change, 
Though  chang'd  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix*d 

mind 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injur*d  merit 

M1X.T0H. 

In  speaking  of  things  indepoidently  of 
others,  or  as  immediately  connected  with 
ourselves,  all  these  terms  may  be  some- 
times employed  in  a  good  or  an  indiffer- 
ent sense.  When  wc  contemn  a  mean 
action,  and  scorn  to  conceal  by  falsehood 
what  wc  arc  called  upon  to  acknowledge, 
we  act  the  part  of  the  gentleman  as  well 
as  the  Christian ;  but  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  infirm  and  dependent  condition 
that  wc  should  feel  inclined  to  deipise 
anything  that  falls  in  our  way;  much  less 
are  we  at  liberty  to  disdain  to  do  anything 
which  our  station  requires ;  we  ought  to 
think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing 
degrading  to  us,  but  that  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  will  of  God :  there  are, 
however,  too  many  who  affect  to  despise 
small  favors  as  not  reaching  their  fan- 
cied deserts,  and  others  who  disdain  to 
receive  any  favor  at  all,  from  mistaken 
notions  about  dependence  and  obligation. 
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A  man  of  spirit  shoald  eontmnn  the  praise  of 
the  Ipiorant.  Stbelb. 

Thrioe  happy  they,  beneath  their  Northern  skies, 

Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  deatli,  dwpiM; 
ProToke  approachiuR  fiUe,  and  bravely  •com 
To  qiare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return. 

Rows. 

It  is  in  some  sort  owing  to  the  bounty  of  Prov- 
idenee  that,  disdaining  a  cheap  and  vulgar  hap- 
piness, they  frame  to  themselves  imaginary  goods, 
in  which  tliere  is  nothing  can  raise  desire  but  the 
diiSealty  of  obtaining  tliem.  Bebjulst. 

Virtue  disdains  to  lend  an  ear 

To  the  mad  people's  sense  of  right.        Fbamcis. 

TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE,  MUSE. 

GONTEMPLATE,  in  Latin  eoidemphr 
tiM,  participle  of  eonianpUyr,  probably 
comes  from  Umplum,  a  temple,  as  a  place 
meet  fitted  for  contemplation.  MEDI- 
TATE, in  Latin  medUattta,  participle  of 
medit&r,  is  probably  changed  from  meH- 
tor^  in  Greek  /icXcraiu,  to  modulate  or  at- 
tmie  the  thoughts,  as  sounds  are  harmo- 
nized. MUSS  is  derired  from  miMO, 
owing  to  the  connection  between  the  har- 
mony of  a  song  and  the  harmony  of  the 
thoaghta  in  muninff. 

Different  species  of  reflection  are 
marked  by  these  terms.  We  contemplate 
what  is  present  or  before  our  eyes ;  we 
ine£tale  on  what  is  past  or  absent.  The 
heavens  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator 
are  objects  of  contemplation;  the  ways 
of  Proridence  are  fit  subjects  for  medtta- 
turn.  One  muMs  on  events  or  circum- 
Btances  which  have  been  just  passing. 

I  sincerely  wish  myself  with  yon  to  eoni&m- 
pMs  the  wonders  of  God  in  ihe  firmament,  rath- 
er than  the  mndness  of  man  on  the  earth.  Popk. 

But  a  very  small  part  of  the  moments  spent 
in  meditation  on  the  past  produce  any  reason- 
able caution  or  salutary  sorrow.  Jounbom. 

We  may  contemplate  and  meditate  for 
the  future,  but  never  muse.  In  this  case 
the  two  former  terms  have  the  sense  of 
contriving  or  purposing :  what  is  eonUm- 
plated  to  be  done  is  thought  of  more  in- 
distinctly than  when  it  is  meditated  to  be 
done:  many  things  are  had  in  contemr 
platian  which  are  never  seriously  medi- 
tated upon:  between  contemplating  and 
meditatinff  there  is  oftener  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  between  meditating  and  exe- 
eating. 

The  work  which  he  had  in  eontemplaUon 
van  have  been  a  history  of  that  monarch. 

Maiomx. 


Thns  plui^*d  in  ills  and  meditaUn(;  more, 
The  peopIe^s  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monster.  Dktdin. 

Meditatinff  is  a  permanent  and  serious 
action;  musing  is  partial  and  unimpor- 
tant: meditation  is  a  religious  duty,  it 
cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to  a 
person^B  spiritual  improvement ;  mttsing 
is  a  temporary  employment  of  the  mind 
on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  they 
happen  to  excite  an  interest  for  the  time. 
Contemplative  and  musing^  as  epithets, 
have  a  strong  analogy  to  each  other. 
Conten^ilative  is  a  habit  of  the  mind; 
musing  is  a  particular  state  of  the  mind. 
A  person  may  have  a  contemplative  turn, 
or  be  in  a  musing  mood. 

There  is  not  any  property  or  circumstance  of 
my  being  that  I  oontemplate  with  more  Joy  than 
my  immortality.  Bbbulet. 

There  is  nothing  so  (breed  and  constrained  as 
what  we  frequently  meet  with  in  tragedies ;  to 
make  a  man  under  the  weight  of  great  sorrow,  or 
ftiU  of  meditaMonxxpoiti  what  he  is  going  to  exe- 
cute,  cast  about  for  a  rimile  to  what  he  himself 
is,  or  the  thing  which  he  is  going  to  act.  Steklk. 

Musing  as  wont  on  this  and  that, 

Such  trifles  as  I  know  not  what  FaAHCB. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  CONTEMPTUOUS. 

Thisb  terms  are  very  frequently, 
though  very  erroneously,  confounded  in 
common  discourse.  CONTEMPTIBLE 
is  applied  to  the  thing  deserving  con- 
tempt; CONTEMPTUOUS  to  that  which 
is  expressive  of  contempt.  Persons,  or 
what  is  done  by  persons,  may  be  either 
conienwtible  or  contemptwms;  but  a  thing 
is  oniy  contemptible,  A  production  is 
contempt^le;  a  sneer  or  look  is  contempt- 
uous. 

Silence,  or  a  n^ligent  indifference,  proceeds 
from  anger  mixed  with  scorn,  that  shows  anoth- 
er to  be  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be 
regarded.  Annisov. 

My  sister's  principles  In  many  particulars  dif- 
fer ;  but  there  has  been  always  such  a  harmony 
between  us,  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  to  pass  with  a  contempt- 
ttoiM  negligence.  Hawkbsworth. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE,  PITIFUL. 

CONTEMPTIBLE  is  not  so  strong  as 
DESPICABLE  or  PITIFUL.  A  person 
may  be  contemptible  for  his  vanity  or 
weakness;  but  he  is  despicable  for  his 
servility  and  baseness  of  character;  he 
is  pUifuL  for  his  want  of  manliness  and 
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becoming  spirit.  A  lie  is  at  all  times 
contemptible;  it  is  dettpicable  when  it  is 
told  for  4>urpo8es  of  gain  or  private  in- 
terest; it  is  pitiful  when  accompanied 
with  indications  of  unmanly  fear.  It  is 
contemptible  to  take  credit  to  one^s  self 
for  the  good  action  one  has  not  perform- 
ed; it  is  datpicahle  to  charge  another 
with  the  faults  which  we  ourselves  have 
committed ;  it  is  pitiful  to  offend  others, 
and  then  attempt  to  screen  ourselves 
from  their  resentment  under  any  shelter 
which  offers.  It  is  eontemptible  for  a 
man  in  a  superior  station  to  borrow  of 
his  inferiors;  it  is  dapicabU  in  him  to 
forfeit  his  word ;  it  is  pitiful  in  him  to 
attempt  to  conceal  anything  by  artifice. 

Were  every  man  pertiuded  fhrni  how  mean 
and  low  a  principle  this  puslon  (for  flattery)  is 
derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  person 
who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it  would  then  be 
as  oontemptibU  as  he  is  now  sucoessAiL 

Steele. 

To  put  on  an  artftil  part  to  obtain  no  other  but 
an  unjust  praise  from  the  undisceming  is  of  all 
endeavors  the  most  despicable.  Steele. 

There  is  something  pitifully  mean  in  tlie  in- 
verted ambition  of  that  man  who  can  hope  Ibr 
annihilation,  and  please  himself  to  think  that  his 
whole  fabric  shall  crumble  Into  dust.      Steele. 

CONTEMPTUOUS,  SCORNFUL,  DIS- 
DAINFUL. 

These  epithets  rise  in  sense  by  a  reg- 
uUr  gradation.  CONTEMPTUOUS  is 
general,  and  applied  to  whatever  can  ex- 
press contempt:  SCORNFUL  and  DIS- 
DAINFUL are  particular;  they  apply 
only  to  outward  marks :  one  is  contempt- 
uoue  who  is  ecomful  or  ditdainful^  but 
not  vice  versa.  Words,  actions,  and  looks 
are  contemptuous;  looks,  sneers,  and  gest- 
ures are  scornful  and  disdainful.  Conr 
temptuous  expressions  are  always  unjus- 
tifiable; whatever  may  be  the  contempt 
which  a  person's  conduct  deserves,  it  is 
unbecoming  in  another  to  give  him  any 
indications  of  the  sentiment  he  feels. 
Scornful  and  disdainful  smiles  are  re- 
sorted to  by  the  weakest  or  the  worst  of 
mankind. 

Prior  never  sacrifices  accuracy  to  haste,  nor 
indulges  himself  in  contemptuous  negligence  or 
impatient  idleness.  Johnson. 

As  soon  as  Mavia  began  to  look  round,  and 
saw  the  vagabond  Hirtillo  who  had  so  long  ab- 
sented himself  from  her  circle,  she  looked  upon 
him  with  that  glance  which  in  the  language  *of 
oglert  ia  called  the  seom/uL  Tatukm. 


In  viUn  he  tboa  attempts  ber  mind  to  move 
With  tears  and  prayers  and  late  repenting  love ; 
Disdainfully  she  looked,  then  turning  ronnd. 
She  flx'd  her  eyes  unmoT'd  upon  the  ground. 

TO  CONTEND,  CONTEST,  DISPUTE. 

CONTEND,  from  tendo,  to  stretch  one's 
course,  and  contra^  against,  signifies  to 
strive  against.  CONTEST,  from  contra 
and  testor^  signifying  to  call  to  witness 
against;  and  DISPUTE,  from  dis  and 
jm(/a,  signifying  to  think  divercely,  are 
modes  of  contending. 

To  contend  is  simply  to  exert  a  force 
against  a  force ;  to  contest  is  to  struggle 
together  for  an  object 

*TIfl  madness  to  contend  with  strength  dirine. 

DaTunr. 


But  Ibrtnne^s  gifts,  if  each  alike  poeseasM, 
And  each  were  equal,  muat  not  aU  corniest  t 

Pope. 

To  contend  and  contest  may  be  both  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  claimed  and  striven 
for ;  but  contending  is  the  act  of  the  in- 
dividual without  reference  to  others, 
where  success  depends  upon  personal 
efforts  or  prowess,  as  when  one  contends 
at  games.  To  contest  is  to  set  up  rival 
pretensions  to  be  determined  by  the  suf- 
frages of  others,  as  to  contest  an  election, 
to  contest  a  prize. 

At  first  the  wrestlers  contended  only  with 
strength  of  body,  bat  Theseus  invented  the  art 
of  wrestling.  PoTrsR. 

Homer  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  the 
greatest  Invention  of  any  writer  whatever.  The 
praise  of  Judgment  Virgil  has  justly  eontested 
with  him.  Pops. 

Opinions  may  likewise  be  both  contend- 
ed and  contested^  with  this  distinction, 
that  to  cotUend  is  to  maintain  any  opin- 
ion;  to  contest  is  to  maintain  different 
opinions :  the  person  is  said  to  contend^ 
and  the  thing  to  be  contested. 

Lawyers,  I  know,  cannot  make  the  distinction 
for  which  I  contend ^  because  they  have  their 
strict  mies  to  go  by.  Burul 

As  to  this  matter,  which  has  been  much  eon- 
tested^  I  mjrself  am  of  opinion  that  more  influ- 
ence has  been  ascribed  to  the  '*  Beggar's  Opera  ** 
than  it,  in  reality,  has  ever  had.  Johnson. 

To  dispute^  according  to  its  original 
meaning,  applies  to  opinions  only,  and  is 
distinguished  from  contend  in  this,  that 
the  latter  signifies  to  maintain  one^s  own 
opinion,  and  the  former  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  opinion  of  another. 
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Tis  thus  the  tpiing  of  yoath,  the  morn  of  life, 
KeATS  in  our  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife ; 
Then  passion  riots,  reason  then  contends. 
And  00  the  conquest  every  hUu  depends. 

Shsnstoms. 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  will  dUpute  the  an* 
thor's  great  impartiality  in  setting  down  the  ac- 
coiuiij  of  tlieie  different  religions.        Addison. 

In  respect  to  matters  of  personal  in- 
terest, contend  and  digpute  are  employed 
wiih  a  like  distinction,  the  former  to  de- 
note striving  for  something  desired  by 
one*8  self,  the  latter  to  call  in  question 
something  relating  to  others,  as  to  con- 
tend for  a  victory,  to  dispute  a  person's 
right ;  and  when  the  idea  of  striving  for 
a  thing  in  dispute  is  to  be  expressed,  this 
word  may  be  employed  indiiferently  with 
contend  for,  as  to  dispute  or  contend  for  a 
prize. 

Besides  the  exercises  already  described,  tltere 
were  other*  of  a  quite  different  nature ;  such 
were  those  wherein  musicians,  poets,  and  other 
artists  contended  for  victory.  Potteb. 

Permit  me  not  to  huignish  ont  my  days. 
But  make  the  beat  excluuige  of  life  for  praise. 
This  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  dispute  the  prize. 

DftTDXIf. 

Contention^  contest,  and  dispute^  as 
nouns,  admit  of  a  further  distinction. 
Contention  is  always  of  a  personal  nature, 
whether  as  regards  interests  or  opinions, 
and  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  ill  feeling. 

Aa  mbordlnation  is  very  necessary  for  society, 
sad  oontenHone  for  superiority  are  very  danger- 
ous, mankind,  that  is,  all  civilized  society,  have 
settled  it  upon  a  plain  invariable  principle. 

JOHIVBOK. 

Contests  may  be  as  personal  as  conten- 
tions, but  the  objects  in  a  cofUest  being 
higher,  and  the  eontesHnff  parties  coming 
less  into  direct  collision,  there  is  less  ill 
feeling  produced. 

The  poor  worm 
Shall  prove  her  contest  vain.    Life's  little  day 
Sian  pass,  and  slie  is  gone — while  I  appear 
nnh'd  with  tlw  bloom  of  youth  through  heav- 
en's eternal  year.  Mason  on  Thutr. 

As  differences  of  opinion  have  a  ten- 
dency to  create  ill  feeling,  disputes  are 
rarely  conducted  without  acrimony ;  but 
eometimefl  there  may  be  disputes  for  that 
which  is  honorable,  where  there  is  no 
personal  animosity. 

There  has  been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency 
between  the  tragie  and  heroic  poets.     Addison. 


CONTEKTBIENT)  SATISFACTION. 

CONTENTMENT,  in  French  contente- 
menty  from  content^  in  Latin  contentuSy 
participle  of  contineOy  to  contain  or  hold» 
signifies  the  keeping  one's  self  to  a 
thing.  SATISFACTION,  in  Latin  satis- 
factiOy  compounded  of  saiis  and  /ocio, 
signifies  the  making  or  having  enough. 

Ccvdenttneni  lies  in  ourselves :  satisfac- 
tion is  derived  from  external  objects. 
One  is  contented  when  one  wishes  for  no 
more :  one  is  satisfied  when  one  has  ob- 
tained all  one  wishes.  The  contented 
man  has  always  enough ;  the  satisfied 
man  has  only  enough  for  the  time  be> 
ing.  The  contented  man  will  not  be  dis- 
satisfied; but  he  who  looks  for  satisfac- 
tion will  never  be  contented.  Contentment 
is  the  absence  of  pain ;  satisfaction  is 
positive  pleasure.  ConierUnient  is  accom- 
panied with  the  enjoyment  of  what  one 
has ;  satisfaction  is  often  quickly  follow- 
ed with  the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A 
contented  man  can  never  be  miserable ;  a 
satisfied  man  can  scarcely  be  long  happy. 
Contentment  is  a  permanent  and  habitual 
state  of  mind ;  it  is  the  restriction  of  all 
our  thoughts,  views,  and  desires  within 
the  compass  of  present  possession  and 
enjoyment:  satisfaction  is  a  partial  and 
turbulent  state  of  the  feelings,  which 
awakens  rather  than  deadens  desire. 
Contentment  is  suited  to  our  present  con- 
dition ;  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  human  life :  satisfaction  be- 
longs to  no  created  being;  one  satisfied 
desire  engenders  another  that  demands 
satisfaction.  Contentment  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor  man,  to  whom  it  is 
a  continual  feast;  but  satisfaction  has 
never  been  procured  by  wealth,  however 
enormous,  or  ambition,  how^ever  bound- 
less and  successful.  We  should  there- 
fore look  for  the  contented  man  where 
there  are  the  fewest  means  of  being  sat- 
isfied Our  duty  bids  us  be  contented; 
our  desires  ask  to  be  satisfied:  but  our 
duty  is  associated  with  our  happiness ; 
our  desires  are  the  sources  of  our  misery. 

True  luipplness  is  to  no  place  confln*d, 
But  still  is  found  in  a  contented  mind. 

Anontmoub. 

Women  who  have  been  married  some  time, 
not  having  it  in  their  heads  to  draw  after  them 
a  numerous  train  of  followers,  And  their  satis- 
faction in  the  possession  of  one  man's  heart. 

SracTATOR. 
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When  taken  in  a  partial  application 
to  particular  objects,  there  are  cases  in 
which  we  ought  not  to  be  conientedy  and 
where  we  may  with  propriety  look  for 
permanent  teUig/aciion,  We  cannot  be 
contented  to  do  less  than  our  duty  re- 
quires ;  we  may  justly  be  saiUfied  with 
tlie  consciousness  of  having  done  our 
duty. 

No  man  Bhonld  be  contented  with  himself 
th«t  he  barely  does  well,  bat  be  should  perfonn 
everything  in  the  best  manner  lie  is  able. 


It  is  necessary  to  an  easy  and  happy  life  to 
possess  our  minds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
well  «al<fff«{  with  oar  own  reflections.  Stbslb. 

CONTINUAL,  PBBPETUAL,  CONSTANT. 

CONTINUAL,  in  French  oontimtd,  Lat- 
in eofUinuuBy  from  coniineo^  to  hold  or 
keep  together,  signifies  keeping  together 
without  intermission.  PERPETUAL,  in 
French  perpktudy  Latin  perpetwdU,  from 
perpeto^  compounded  of  per  and  peto^  to 
seek  thoroughly,  signifies  going  on  every- 
where and  at  all  times.  CONSTANT,  v. 
ConUancy. 

What  is  contimtal  admits  of  no  inter- 
ruption :  what  is  perpetual  admits  of  no 
termination.  There  may  be  an  end  to 
that  which  is  contintuU^  and  there  may 
be  intervals  in  that  which  is  perpetual. 
Rains  are  continual  in  the  tropical  cli- 
mates at  certain  seasons ;  complaints 
among  the  lower  orders  are  perpetual^ 
but  they  are  frequently  without  founda- 
tion. There  is  a  continual  passing  and 
repassing  in  the  streets  of  the  metrop- 
olis during  the  day ;  the  world,  and  all 
that  it  contains,  are  subject  to  perpetual 
change. 

Open  your  ears,  fm  which  of  yon  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hesxing  wlien  load  rumor  speaks  ? 
Upon  my  tongue  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 

SHAKSPEAaB. 

If  affluence  of  fortune  unhappily  concur  to  fa>- 
ror  the  inclinations  of  the  youthfUl,  amusements 
and  diversions  succeed  in  t  perpetual  round. 

Blaib. 

Conetaniy  like  coniinualj  admits  of  no 
interruption,  and  it  also  admits  of  no 
change ;  what  is  continual  may  not  al- 
ways continue  in  the  same  state;  but 
what  is  constant  remains  in  the  same 
state:  continual  is  therefore  applied  to 
that  which  is  expected  to  cease ;  and 
conetant  to  that  which  ought  to  last.    A 


nervous  person  may  fancy  he  hears  con- 
tinual noises.    It  will  be  the  conttant  en- 
deavor of  a  peaceable  man  to  live  peace- 
ably. 
*T1s  all  blank  sadness  or  eonHnual  tears.  Pops. 

The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant  in  nature  were  inconstancy.   Cowiet. 

Continual  may  sometimes  have  a  mor- 
al application ;  as  when  we  say,  content- 
ment is  a  continual  feast ;  to  have  a  eon- 
timuU  enjoyment  in  anything:  constant 
is  properly  applied  to  moral  objects. 

Where  shall  we  And  the  man  who  looks  out 
for  one  who  places  her  chief  happiness  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  makes  her  duty  her  con- 
tinual plamue?  Spbctatob. 

And  there  cut  off 
From  social  life,  I  ftlt  a  oonHant  death. 

TaoafsoK. 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUKD. 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED  (v.  Con. 
tinuaT^  both  mark  length  of  duration,  but 
the  former  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of 
interruption,  which  the  latter  does  not. 
What  is  contintuil  may  have  frequent 
pauses ;  what  is  continued  ceases  only  to 
terminate.  Rains  are  continual  which 
are  frequently  repeated;  so  noises  in  a 
tumultuous  street  are  continual:  the  bass 
in  music  is  said  to  be  continued;  the 
mirth  of  a  drunken  party  is  one  contin- 
ued noise.  Continual  interruptions  abate 
the  vigor  of  application  and  create  dis- 
gust :  in  oountries  situated  near  the  poles, 
there  is  one  continued  darkness  for  the 
space  of  five  or  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leave 
the  place. 

And  gnlfy  Slrools  rolling  to  the  main 
Helmets  and  shields  and  godlike  heroes  slain : 
These,  tam*d  by  Phobns  firom  their  wonted 

ways, 
Delug'd  the  ramplre  nine  continual  days. 

Pope. 
Our  life  is  one  conHnusd  toil  for  ihme. 

MAaTTN. 

Continual  respects  the  duration  of  ac- 
tions only ;  continued  is  likewise  applied 
to  the  extent  or  course  of  things :  rumors 
are  continual;  talking,  walking,  running, 
and  the  like,  are  contufual;  but  a  line, 
a  series,  a  scene,  or  a  stream  of  water, 

is  contirned. 

To  This  my  thoughts 
Continual  climb .  Tbomsok. 

By  too  intense  and  cofiHnued-  application,  our 
feeble  powers  would  soon  be  worn  out.     Bi.Aim. 
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CONTINUANCE,  COKTINUATION,  DURA- 
TION. 

CONTINUANCE,  from  the  intransi- 
tire  verb  to  coniinuej  denotes  the  state 
of  coDt'muiDg  or  being  carried  on  fur- 
ther. CONTINUATIOX,  from  the  trans- 
Hive  verb  continue^  denotes  the  act  of 
continuing  or  carrying  on  further.  The 
romtimumce  is  said  oi  that  which  itself 
amivfma;  the  conttrmaiion  ot  that  which 
\3  continued  b j  some  other  agency :  as 
the  wntinuance  of  the  rain ;  the  coniinu- 
aim  of  a  history,  work,  line,  etc. 

That  plemsnre  is  not  of  greater  e&fUinuanee 
vhidi  arises  from  the  prejudice  or  malke  of  the 
headers.  Adduon. 

Tlie  Pythagorean  transmigration,  the  sensual 
habitation  of  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  shady 
rMlins  of  Plato,  do  all  agree  in  the  main  point, 
the  coniin'tMtion  of  our  existence.    Bi 


As  the  species  is  said  to  be  cwUinued^ 
the  word  wntinuatum  is  most  properly 
applied  in  this  case. 

These  things  must  he  works  of  Providence  for 
the  conUnuaiian  of  the  species.  Bat. 

And  the  use  of  the  word  conlimuance^ 
as  in  the  following  example,  is  irregular : 

rtoridenoe  seems  to  have  eqnally  divided  the 
vhole  mass  of  mankind  into  different  sexes,  that 
every  iraman  may  have  her  hoshand,  and  that 
both  may  eqoaUy  contribute  to  the  eoniinwin4is 
of  the  species.  Addisok. 

Cmtimutrue  and  DURATION  are  both 
employed  for  the  time  of  continuing; 
things  may  be  of  long  eonHmtance  or  of 
long  duration:  but  eonHnvane€  is  used 
only  with  regard  to  the  action ;  duration 
with  regard  to  the  thing  and  its  exist- 
ence, whatever  is  occasionally  done, 
thd  soon  to  be  ended,  is  not  for  a  con- 
fimianee;  whatever  is  made,  and  soon 
<lestroyed,  is  not  of  long  duration :  there 
&re  many  excellent  institutions  in  Eng- 
land which  promise  to  be  of  no  less  con- 
fiwanee  than  utility.  Duration  is  with 
^  a  relative  term ;  things  are  of  long  or 
short  duration  by  comparison :  the  cbtra- 
^  of  the  world,  and  all  sublimary  ob- 
y^i  is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity. 


/'^e  Me  the  anser  of  Achilles  in  Its  birth,  eon- 
nsvanc^,  and  effects.  Popb. 

Mr.  Locke  olMterves,  "  that  we  get  the  idea  of 
lime  and  dnration,  by  reflecting  on  that  train  of 
'**^"s  whWh  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds." 

Addison. 


CONTINUATION,  CONTINUITY. 

CONTINUATION  (v.  Continuance)  sig- 
nifies either  the  act  of  continuing,  as  to 
tmdertake  the  continuation  or  continuing 
of  a  history : 

The  sun  aseending  into  the  northern  signs  be- 
getteth  first  a  temperate  heat,  which  by  his  ap. 
proach  unto  the  solstice  he  intendeth;  and  by 
continuation  the  same  even  upon  declination. 

Bkownk:  Vulffar  Xrrore. 

Or  the  thing  continued;  as  to  read  the 
continuation  of  a  history,  that  is,  the  his- 
tory continued. 

The  rich  country  from  thence  to  Portici  oor- 
ered  with  noble  houses  and  gardens,  and  appear- 
ing only  a  continuation  of  the  city.    Bbtdomk. 

CONTINUITY  denotes  the  quality  of 
bodies  holding  together  without  intemip- 
tion ;  there  are  bodies  of  so  little  conti- 
nuity  that  they  will  crumble  to  pieces  on 
the  slightest  touch. 

A  body  always  perceives  the  passages  by  which 
it  insinuates ;  feels  the  impulse  of  another  body 
where  it  yields  thereto ;  perceives  the  separation 
of  its  continuity^  and  for  a  time  resists  it :  in 
fine,  perception  is  diffused  through  all  nature. 

Bacon. 

So  likewise  in  the  moral  application. 

The  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture ;  life,  a  tedious  load. 
Denied  its  ootiMnuit^  of  Joy.  8bbn>to.ts. 

TO  CONTINUE,  REMAIN,  STAT. 

CONTINUE,  V.  Continual,  perpetual, 
REMAIN,  in  Latin  remaneo,  is  compound- 
ed of  re  and  maneOj  Greek  fuvta]  Hebrew 
omadj  to  tarry.  STAT  is  but  a  variation 
of  the  word  stand. 

The  idea  of  keeping  to  an  object  is 
common  to  these  terms.  To  continue  is 
associated  with  a  state  of  action ;  to  rC' 
main  with  a  state  of  rest :  we  are  said  to 
continue  to  speak,  walk,  or  do  anything, 
to  continue  in  action  or  motion ;  to  rettiain 
stationary,  or  in  a  position. 

Whatever  you  can  do,  continue  to  do. 

John  JON. 

Peace  made  two  attempts,  and  astonished  the 
spectators  by  the  time  he  retnained  under  wa- 
ter. Brtdone. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  the  out- 
ward condition  or  the  state  of  mind,  con- 
tinue  denotes  that  which  is  active  and 
positive ;  remain^  that  which  is  quiescent 
and  tranquil ;  to  continue  in  a  course,  or 
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in  a  belief ;  to  eoniinu$  steadfast ;  to  re- 
main in  doubt. 

I  continued  reaolnte  in  pretslng  it.  Temtlb. 

Experience  next  to  thee  I  owe, 
Best  gnide,  not  following  thee  I  had  remained 
In  ignorance.  MiLTOir. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  words  when  things  are  the  sub- 
jects :  a  war  continues ;  a  stone  rtmains 
in  the  place  where  it  is  put 

The  serpent  in  Homer's  second  Iliad  derovned 
eight  young  sparrows  with  their  dam,  which  was 
by  Calchas  interpreted  to  signify  that  the  siege 
of  Troy  should  continue  nine  whole  years. 

Pomn. 

They  are  building  an  enormous  engine  which 
they  call  St.  Rosalia's  triumphal  car.  From  the 
size  of  it,  one  would  Imagine  it  were  forever  to 
remain  on  the  spot  where  it  is  erected. 

BBTnons. 

Continue  is  frequently  taken  absolutely 
for  continuing  in  action ;  remainy  from  the 
particle  re,  has  a  relative  signification  to 
something  else :  the  sickness  or  the  rain 
contimtes;  I  will  use  my  utmost  endeay- 
ors  as  long  as  health  remaine, 

Down  rush'd  the  rain 
Impetuouii.  and  continued  till  the  earth 
No  more  was  seen.  Milton. 

I  will  be  true  to  thee,  preserve  thee  ever, 
'nie  sad  companion  of  this  fitithftil  breast. 
While  life  and  thought  remain.  Rowk. 

Continue  and  remain  are  used  in  re- 
spect of  place;  etay  is  used  in  that  of 
connection  only.  Continue  is  indefinite 
in  its  application  and  signification ;  as  to 
'continue  in  town  or  in  the  country:  to  re- 
main  is  an  involuntary  act ;  as  a  soldier 
remaine  at  his  post,  or  a  person  remaim 
in  prison  :  ttay  is  a  voluntary  act ;  as  to 
stay  at  a  friend^s,  or  with  a  friend. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors  who 
tell  U!(  thai  vicious  writers  continue  in  purgatory 
so  lon^r  as  the  influence  of  their  writings  contin- 
ues uimn  posterity.  Addison. 

Mr.  Pryn  was  sent  to  a  castle  In  the  island  of 
Jersey,  Dr.  Bastwick  to  SciUy,  and  Mr.  Burton  to 
Gnemney,  where  they  remained  unconsidered, 
and  trnly  I  thought  unpitied  (for  they  were  men 
of  no  virtue  or  merit),  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

Clarbmdon. 

Where'er  T  go,  my  soul  shall  stay  with  thee ; 
*Tis  but  my  shadow  that  I  take  away.   Drtdbm. 

TO  CONTINUE,  PERSEVERE,  PERSIST, 
PURSUE,  PROSECUTE. 

CONTINUE,  V.  Continual,  PERSE- 
VERE, in  French  pereeverer^  Latin  per- 
eeverare,  compounded  of  per  and  aeverus. 


strict  and  steady,  signifies  to  be  steady 
throughout  or  to  the  end.  PERSIST,  in 
French /Mrntfcr,  Latin/iemsfo,  compound- 
ed of  per  and  eisto  or  sto^  signifies  to  stand 
by  or  to  a  thing.  PURSUE  and  PROSE- 
CUTE, in  French  pourtuivre^  come  from 
the  lA^proeequor  and  its  participle  ^yro- 
tecutue^  signifying  to  follow  after  or  keep 
on  with. 

The  idea  of  not  setting  aside  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  is  the  sense 
of  continue  without  any  qualification ;  the 
other  terms,  which  are  all  species  of  cot^ 
tinuinffy  include  likewise  some  collateral 
idea  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
first,  as  well  as  from  each  other.  Con- 
tinue is  comparable  with  persevere  and 
persist  in  the  neuter  sense ;  with  pursue 
and  prosecute  in  the  active  sense.  To 
continue  is  simply  to  do  as  one  has  done 
hitherto ;  to  persevere  is  to  continue  vrith- 
out  wishing  to  change,  or  from  a  positive 
desire  to  attain  an  object ;  to  persist  is  to 
continue  from  a  determination  or  will  not 
to  cease.  The  act  of  continmnff^  therefore, 
specifies  no  characteristic  of  the  agent; 
that  of  persevering  or  persisting  marks  a 
direct  temper  of  mind ;  the  former  is  al- 
ways used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in 
an  indiiferent  or  bad  sense.  We  continue 
from  habit  or  casualty ;  ftepersevert  from 
reflection  and  the  exercise  of  our  judg- 
ment ;  we  persist  from  attachment  It  is 
not  the  most  exalted  virtue  to  continue  in 
a  good  course  merely  because  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  so  doing ;  what  is 
done  from  habit  merely,  without  any  fix- 
ed principle,  is  always  exposed  to  change 
from  the  influence  of  passion  or  evil  coun- 
sel :  there  is  real  virtue  in  the  act  of  per- 
severance, without  which  many  of  our  best 
intentions  would  remain  unfulfilled,  and 
our  best  plans  would  be  defeated :  those 
who  do  not  persevere  can  do  no  essential 
good ;  and  those  who  do  persevere  often 
effect  what  has  appeared  to  be  impractica- 
ble ;  of  this  truth  the  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  remarkable  proof,  who,  in  spite  of 
every  mortification,  rebuff,  and  disappoint- 
mentj persevered  in  calling  the  attention  of 
monarchs  to  his  project,  until  he  at  length 
obtained  the  assistance  requisite  for  ef- 
fecting  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Abdallah  continuinff  to  extend  his  former  im. 
provements,  heautiflcd  this  whole  prospect  with 
groves  and  fountains.  Addison. 
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If  we  p«r%e!9€Tt  In  studying  to  do  our  daty 
toward  God  and  man,  we  shall  meet  with  the 
esteem,  love,  and  confidence  of  those  who  are 
around  as.  Blaul. 

If  they/ytfrsM  in  pointing  their  batteries  to  (at) 
particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  Ibrbld  the  mak- 
ing reprisals.  Addison. 

The  Romans  have  not  observed  this 
distinction  between  peratverare  and  per- 
tuUre;  for  they  say,  "In  errore  peneve-- 
rare:"  Cickbo.  "Ad  ultimum  peraeve- 
rare:"  Liyt.  "In  eadem  impudenti& 
pertittere:'*'*  LiVT.  "In  proposito  per- 
tuiert:"  Cicero.  Probably  in  imitation 
of  them,  examples  are  to  be  foand  in 
English  writera  of  the  use  ot  persevere  in 
the  bad  sense,  and  of  pereist  m  the  good 
sense ;  but  the  distinction  is  now  invari- 
ably observed.  JPersevere  is  employed 
only  in  matters  of  some  moment,  in 
things  of  sufficient  importance  to  de- 
mand a  steady  purpose  of  the  mind ;  per- 
wU  may  be  employed  in  that  which  is 
trifling,  if  not  bad :  a  learner  jDerseveres  in 
bis  studies,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  nec- 
essaiy  d^ree  of  improvement;  a  child 
permts  in  making  a  request  until  he  has 
obtained  the  object  of  his  desire:  there 
is  always  wisdom  in  persevenuice^  even 
though  unsuccessful ;  there  is  mostly  fol- 
lj»  caprice,  or  obstinacy,  in  pernslence: 
how  different  the  man  who  pemeverea  in 
the  cultivadon  of  his  talents,  from  him 
who  only  pereUU  in  maintaining  false- 
hoods or  supporting  errors ! 

Fstfenoe  uiApereefteranM  overcome  the  great- 
est diflfealtles.  RlCIUaDflOM. 

The  Ariaai  thenuelves,  who  were  present,  sub- 
scribed also  (to  the  Nicene  creed),  not  that  they 
neaot  slnoerely  and  In  deed  to  forsake  their  er- 
ror, bat  only  to  escape  deprivation  and  exile, 
which  they  saw  they  could  not  avoid,  openly  p«r> 
Httimg  in  tbelr  former  opinions,  when  the  greater 
pert  had  concluded  against  them,  and  that  with 
Uie  emperoc's  royal  assent.  Hooi 


Continue^  when  compared  with  perse- 
tere  or  persist^  is  always  coupled  with 
iDodeB  of  action :  but  in  comparison  with 
jmrme  or  pnmectUe^  it  is  always  followed 
by  some  object :  we  continue  to  do,  pene- 
Tfre  or  pertiM  in  doing  something :  but 
we  conitnvej  pursue,  or  prosecute  some  ob- 
j^  which  we  wish  to  bring  to  perfection 
bv  additional  labor.  Continue  is  equally 
indefinite  as  in  thd  former  case ;  pureue 
toU  prosecute  both  comprehend  collateral 
ifl<^as  respecting  the  disposition  of  the 
agent,  and  Uie  nature  of  the  object :  to 
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continue  is  to  go  on  with  a  thing  as  it  has 
been  begun ;  U>  pursue  and  prosecute  is  to 
continue  by  some  prescribe  rule,  or  in 
some  particular  maimer :  a  work  is  con- 
Hnued;  a  plan,  measure,  or  line  of  con- 
duct is  pursued;  an  undertaking  or  a  de- 
sign is  prosecuted:  we  may  continue  the 
work  of  another  in  order  to  supply  a  de- 
ficiency :  we  may  pursue  a  plan  that  em- 
anates either  from  ourselves  or  another ; 
we  prosecute  our  own  work  only  in  order 
to  obtain  some  peculiar  object :  continue, 
therefore,  expresses  less  than  pursue,  and 
this  less  than  prosecute:  the  history  of 
England  has  been  continued  down  to 
the  present  period  by  different  writers ; 
Smollett  has  pursued  the  same  plan  as 
Hume,  in  the  continuation  of  his  history ; 
Captain  Cook  prosecuted  his  work  of  dis- 
covery in  three  several  voyages.  To  con- 
tinue is  itself  altogether  an  indifferent 
action ;  to  pursue  and  prosecute  are  com- 
mendable actions;  the  latter  still  more 
than  the  former :  it  is  a  mark  of  great 
instability  not  to  continue  anything  that 
we  begin;  it  betrays  a  great  want  of 
prudence  and  discernment  not  to  pursue 
some  plan  on  every  occasion  which  re- 
quires method ;  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
a  persevering  mind  to  prosecute  whatever 
it  has  deemed  worthy  to  enter  upon. 

After  having  petitioned  for  power  to  resist 
temptation,  there  is  so  great  an  incongruity  in 
not  contintting  the  struggle,  that  we  blush  at 
the  thought,  and  persevere^  lest  we  lose  all  rev- 
erence for  ourselves.  Hawkeswohtu. 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it,  purstie. 

Dbt>bh. 

Win  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  sages  praise, 
Wlio  the  same  end  pursued  by  several  ways? 

Dbtden. 

There  will  be  some  study  which  every  man 
more  zealously  pro«ecu/M,  some  darling  subject 
on  which  be  is  principally  pleased  to  converse. 

JOHNSOIf. 

CONTRACTED,  CONFINED,  NARBOW. 

These  words  agree  in  denoting  a  lim- 
ited space;  but  CONTRACTED,  from 
eontraho,  to  draw  together,  signifying 
drawn  into  a  smaller  compass  than  it 
might  otherwise  be  in,  and  CONFINED 
(v.  Bound),  signifying  brought  within  un- 
usually small  bounds,  are  said  of  that 
which  is  made  or  becomes  so  by  circum- 
stances. NARROW,  which  is  a  varia- 
tion of  near,  denotes  a  quality  belonging 
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natarally  or  otherwise  to  a  material  body. 

A  limb  is  said  to  be  contracted  which  is 

drawn  up  by  disease ;  a  situation  is  con- 

fined  which  has  not  the  necessary  or 

usual  degree  of  open  space ;  a  road  or  a 

room  is  narrow. 

And  yon  bright  arch 
Oontractedy  bends  Into  a  dusky  vault. 

Thoxsom. 

The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  confined 
to  a  certahl  measure  of  space,  and  consequently 
his  obserration  is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  ol 
objects.  Adduom. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 

The  rude  forefiitbers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  Geat. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  applied  to 
moral  objects  with  the  same  distinction : 
the  mind  is  contrcuted  by  education  or 
habit ;  a  person's  views  are  confined  by 
reason  of  his  ignorance ;  people  have  for 
the  most  part  a  temper  narrow  by  nature. 

Notwithstanding  a  narrow^  eontraeUd  tem- 
per be  that  which  obtains  most  in  the  world,  we 
must  not,  therefore,  conclude  this  to  be  the  gen- 
uine characteristic  of  mankind.  Grove. 

In  its  present  habitation,  the  soul  is  plainly 
confined  in  its  operations.  Blau. 

Resentments  are  not  easily  dislodged  from 
namne  minds.  CuMacaLAin). 

TO  CONTRADICT,  DBKT,  OPPOSE. 

CONTRADICT,  from  the  Latin  contra 
and  dictum^  signifies  a  speech  against  a 
speech.  DENY,  in  French  (Center,  Latin 
denego^  is  compounded  of  de^  ne,  and  ago 
or  dico^  and  signifies  to  say  no.  OPPOSE, 
in  French  oppoeer^  Latin  oppofuiy  perfect 
of  opponOf  from  op  or  ob  and  pono^  signi- 
fies to  throw  in  the  way  or  against  a 
thing. 

To  contradict^  as  the  origin  of  the 
word  sufficiently  denotes,  is  to  set  up  one 
assertion  against  another,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  intentional  act.  The 
contra^didion  may  lie  in  the  force  of  the 
terms,  whence  logicians  call  those  prop- 
ositions contradictory  which  in  all  their 
terms  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other : 
as,  "  All  men  are  liars ;"  "  No  men  are 
liars."  A  person  may  contradict  himself, 
or  two  witnesses  mav  contradict  each 
other  who  have  had  no  communication. 

The  Jews  hold  that  in  case  two  rabbies  should 
contradict  one  another,  they  were  yet  bound  to 
believe  the  oontrcuUctory  assertions  of  both. 

SotrtH. 

To  deny  is  to  assert  the  falsehood  of 
another's  assertion,  and  is  therefore  a 


direct  and  personal  act;  as  to  deny  any 

one's  statement 

When  the  parties  come  to  a  fact  which  is  af- 
llrmed  on  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other, 
then  they  are  said  to  be  at  issue.    Bulckstdivs. 

Contradictions  may  be  given  at  the 
pleasure  or  for  the  convenience  of  the 
parties;  deniali  are  made  in  support 
either  of  truth  or  falsehood,  la  matters 
of  fact  or  matters  of  opinion. 

There  are  many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  oontrO' 
dietinif  the  common  reports  of  fiune,  and  spread- 
ing abroad  the  weaknesses  of  an  exalted  charac- 
tor.  Addisom. 

None  deny  that  there  is  a  God  but  those  for 
whom  it  maketh  that  there  were  no  God. 

Bacon. 

One  contradicts  in  direct  terms  by  as- 
serting something  contrary;  one  denies 
by  advancing  arguments,  or  su^esting 
doubts  or  difficulties.  These  terms  may 
therefore  both  be  used  in  reference  to 
disputations.  We  may  deny  the  truth  of 
a  position  by  contradicting  the  assertions 
that  are  advanced  in  its  support. 

In  the  Socratlc  way  of  dispute,  you  agree  to 
everything  your  opponent  advances ;  in  the  Aris- 
totelic,  you  are  still  denying  and  eontradiet- 
ing  some  part  or  other  of  wlutt  he  says. 

ABDBOIf. 

Contradiction  and  denial  are  commonly 
performed  by  words  only ;  opposition  by 
any  kind  of  action  or  mode  of  expression. 
We  may  therefore  sometimes  ofipose  by 
contradiction^  although  not  properly  by 
denied;  contradicting  and  opposing  being 
both  voluntary  acts,  denying  frequently 
a  matter  of  necessity  or  for  self-defence. 

Johnson  considered  Garrick  to  be  as  it  were 
his  property :  he  would  allow  no  man  either  to 
blame  or  praise  Garrick  without  contradicting 
him.  Sia  Joshua  Rstmolim. 

One  of  the  company  began  to  rally-  him  (an 
infidel)  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard,  which 
the  other  denied  in  so  high  terms  that  it  pro- 
duced the  lie  on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel. 

Addison. 

Tlie  Introdnction  of  the  bill  may  be  oppoeed, 
as  the  bill  itself  may  at  either  of  the  readings. 

Blackstons. 

TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVISE,  INVENT. 

CONTRIVE,  in  French  controuver, 
compounded  of  con  and  trouver,  signifies 
to  find  out  by  puttine  together.  DE- 
VISE, compounded  of  ae  and  viae,  in  Lat- 
in viaus^  seen,  signifies  to  show  or  pre- 
sent to  the  mmd.    INVENT,  in  Latin  »»• 
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retUuij  participle  of  inveniOj  oompooiided 
of  in  and  verdo,  signifies  to  oome  or  bring 
into  the  mind. 

Contriving  requires  less  exercise  of  the 
thoughts  tfaian  deviting:  we  eofUrive  on 
familiar  and  o<Hnmon  occasions ;  we  de- 
rhse  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  triaL  A 
contrivance  is  simple  and  obvious  to  a 
plain  understanding :  a  device  is  complex 
and  far-fetched ;  it  requires  a  ready  con- 
ception and  a  degree  of  art.  Coniri- 
vancet  serve  to  supply  a  deficiency,  or  in- 
crease a .  convenience ;  devica  are  em- 
ployed to  extricate  from  danger,  to  re- 
move an  evil,  or  forward  a  scheme :  the 
history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives  con- 
siderable interest  from  t^e  relation  of 
the  various  eonirivanees  by  which  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  the  first  articles  of 
necessity  and  comfort;  the  history  of 
robbers  and  adventurers  is  full  of  the 
various  devicee  by  which  they  endeavor 
to  carry  on  their  projects  of  plunder,  or 
elude  ^e  vigilance  of  their  pursuers. 

In  a  word,  what  was  said  of  Cinna  might  well 
be  applied  to  htm.  He  had  a  head  to  eontriea^ 
and  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  ezecnte 
anj  mischief.  Claksmdom. 

Am  I  have  long  lived  in  Kent,  and  there  often 
beard  how  the  Kentjah  men  evaded  the  conqner* 
or  by  carrying  green  boughs  over  their  heads,  It 
pat  me  in  mind  of  practising  tliis  device  against 
Mr.  Simper. 


To  contrive  and  deviee  do  not  express 
BO  much  as  to  invent:  we  contrive  and  de- 
n«0  in  small  matters ;  we  invent  in  those 
of  greater  moment  Contriving  and  de- 
tidng  respect  the  manner  of  doing  things ; 
inventing  comprehends  the  action  and  the 
thing  itself ;  the  former  are  but  the  new 
fashioning  of  things  that  already  exist ; 
the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of 
something  new :  to  contrive  and  devise  are 
intentional  actions,  the  result  of  a  spe- 
cific effort;  invention  naturally  arises 
from  the  exertion  of  an  inherent  power : 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to 
tontrive  or  devise;  ingenuity  is  the  facul- 
ty which  is  exerted  in  inventing.  A  de- 
vice is  often  employed  for  bad  and  fraud- 
ulent purposes ;  contrivances  mostly  serve 
the  innocent  purposes  of  life ;  inventions 
are  mostly  good,  unless  they  are  stories 
invented,  which  are  always  false. 

Hv  seiilence  la  far  open  war:  of  wiles 
More  nnezpert  I  boaat  not ;  them  let  those 


Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not 

now.  MiLTOM. 

The  briskest  nectar 
Shall  be  hia  drink,  and  all  th'  ambrosial  cates 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  appetite 
Furnish  his  banquet  Nan. 

Architecture,  palntfaig,  and  statuary  were  in- 
vented  with  the  design  to  lift  up  human  nature. 

Annnoir. 

TO  CONTROVERT,  DISPUTM. 

CONTROVERT,  compounded  of  the 
Latin  contra  and  vertOy  signifies  to  turn 
against  another  in  discourse,  or  direct 
one^s  self  against  another.  DISPUTE, 
v.  To  arguCj  debate. 

To  controvert  has  regard  to  speculative 
points;  to  cUspute  respects  matters  of 
fact :  there  is  more  of  opposition  in  con- 
troversy; more  of  doubt  in  di^miing:  a 
sophist  controverts;  a  sceptic  disputes: 
the  plainest  and  sublimest  truths  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  all  controverted  in  their 
turn  by  the  self-sufiicient  inquirer :  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible  itself  has  been 
dimuted  by  some  few  individuals:  the 
existence  of  a  God  by  still  fewer.  Con- 
troversy is  worse  than  an  unprofitable 
t&Bk ;  instead  of  eliciting  truth,  it  does 
but  expose  the  failings  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged :  disputing  is  not  so  personal,  and 
consequently  not  so  objectionable:  we 
never  controvert  any  point  without  seri- 
ously and  decidedly  intending  to  oppose 
the  notions  of  another;  we  may  some- 
times dispiUe  a  point  for  the  sake  of 
friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of  infor- 
mation: theologians  and  politicians  are 
the  greatest  controversialists:  it  is  the 
business  of  men  in  general  to  dispute 
whatever  ought  not  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 

The  demolishing  of  Dunkirk  was  so  eagerly  in- 
sisted on,  and  so  warmly  controverted^  as  had 
like  to  have  produced  a  challenge.        Bcdqeix. 

Avoid  disputes  as  much  as  possible.    Bunoxuu 
•    CONTUMACY,  REBELLION. 

CONTUMACY,  from  the  Latin  eotOu. 
nutx,  compounded  of  contra  and  iumeoy  to 
swell,  signifies  the  swelling  one^s  self  up 
by  way  of  resistance.  REBELLION,  in 
Latin  rebdlio,  from  reddlo  or  re  and  6e/Zo, 
to  war  in  return,  signifies  carrying  on  war 
against  those  to  whom  we  owe,  and  have 
before  paid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Resistance  to  lawful  authority  is  the 
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common  idea  included  in  the  signification 
of  both  these  terms,  but  contumacy  does 
not  express  so  much  as  rebeUion:  the 
amiumaeiouB resist  only  occasionally;  the 
rebd  resists  systematically :  the  eotvtuma- 
cUma  stand  only  on  certain  points,  and 
oppose  the  individual ;  the  reM  sets  him- 
self up  against  the  authority  itself :  the 
contumacious  thwart  and  contradict,  they 
never  resort  to  open  violence ;  the  rebd 
acts  only  by  main  force ;  contumacy  shel- 
ters itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and 
justice ;  rebeUion  sets  all  law  and  order  at 
defiance. 

The  censor  told  the  criminal  that  he  spoke  in 
contempt  of  the  court,  and  that  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded ai^inst  for  contumacy.  Addison. 

Tlic  mother  of  Waller  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Hampden,  of  Hampden,  In  the  same  county,  and 
sister  to  Hampden,  the  zealot  of  rebaiUon. 

Johnson. 

CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE. 

CONVENIENT,  tf.  Comiworfioitf.  SUIT- 
ABLE, V.  Conformable. 

Convenient  regards  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual ;  suitable  respects  the 
established  opinions  of  mankind,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  moral  propriety : 
nothing  is  convenient  which  does  not  fa- 
vor one^s  purpose:  nothing  is  suitable 
which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place, 
and  thing :  whoever  has  anything  to  ask 
of  another  must  take  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity in  order  to  insure  success ;  his  ad- 
dress on  such  an  occasion  would  be  very 
unsuilable  if  he  affected  to  claim  as  a  right 
what  he  ought  to  solicit  as  a  favor. 

If  any  man  thbik  it  convenient  to  seem  good, 
let  him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  wIU 
appear  to  everybody's  satis&ction.      Tuxotson. 

Pleasure  in  general  is  the  consequent  appre- 
henston  of  a  stUtable  ol^t,  tuitably  applied  to 
a  rightly  disposed  fiiculty.  South. 

CONVERSANT,  FAMIUAB. 

CONVERSANT,  from  converse,  signi- 
fies turning  over  and  over,  consequently 
becoming  acquainted.  FAMILIAR,  from 
the  Latin  fcmtiUariSy  to  be  of  the  same 
family,  signifies  the  closest  connection. 

An  acquaintance  with  things  is  implied 
in  both  these  terms,  but  the  latter  ex- 
presses something  more  particuUr  than 
the  former.  A  person  is  conversant  in 
matters  that  come  frequently' before  his 
notice;  he  is  familiar  with  such  as  form 


the  daily  routine  of  his  business:  one 
who  is  not  a  professed  lawyer  may  be 
conversant  with  the  questions  of  law  which 
occur  on  ordinary  occasions ;  but  one  who 
is  skilled  in  his  profession  will  be  famil- 
iar with  all  cases  which  may  possibly  be 
employed  in  support  of  a  cause :  it  is  ad- 
visable to  be  converatmt  with  the  ways  of 
the  world ;  but  to  be  familiar  with  the 
greater  part  of  them  would  not  redound 
to  one's  credit  or  advantage. 

The  waking  man  is  conversant  with  the  wtn-ld 
of  nature :  when  he  sleeps,  he  retires  to  a  privBte 
world  that  is  particular  to  himselt        Aoddom. 

Groves,  fields,  and  meadows  are  at  any  seaaon 
of  the  year  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never  so 
much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  they 
are  all  new  and  flresh  with  the  first  gioss  of  them, 
and  not  yet  too  famUiar  to  the  eye.    ADMaoM. 

CONVERSATION,  DIALOGUE,  CONFER- 
ENCE, COLLOQUY. 

CONVERSATION  denotes  the  act  of 
holding  converse  (v.  Communion).  DIA- 
LOGUE, in  French  dialogue,  Latin  cKo- 
loffus,  Greek  SiaXoyoQ,  compounded  of  dtQ 
and  Xoyo^y  signifies  a  speech  between  two. 
CONFERENCE,  from  the  Latin  con  and 
fero^  to  put  together,  signifies  consulting 
together  on  subjects.  COLLOQUY,  in 
Latin  coUoquium,  from  col  or  con  and  lo- 
qvor^  to  speak,  signifies  the  art  of  talking 
together. 

A  conversation  is  always  something  act- 
ually held  between  two  or  more  persons ; 
a  dialogue  is  mostly  fictitious,  and  written 
as  if  spoken :  any  number  of  persons  may 
take  part  in  a  conversationy  but  a  dialogue 
always  refers  to  the  two  persons  who  are 
expressly  engaged :  a  conversation  may  be 
desultory,  in  which  each  takes  his  part  at 
pleasure ;  a  dialogue  is  formal,  in  which 
there  will  always  be  reply  and  rejoinder: 
a  conversation  may  be  carried  on  by  any 
signs  besides  words,  which  are  addressed 
personally  to  the  individual  present;  a 
dialogue  must  always  consist  of  express 
words :  a  prince  holds  frequent  conversok- 
turns  with  bis  ministers  on  affairs  of  state; 
Cicero  wrote  dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  and  many  later  writers  have  adopt- 
ed the  dialogue  form  as  a  vehicle  for  con- 
veying their  sentiments :  a  conference  is 
a  species  of  conversation;  a  colloquy  is  a 
species  of  dialogue:  a  conversation  is  in- 
definite as  to  the  subject,  or  the  parties 
engaged  in  it ;  a  conference  is  con&ied  to 
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particular  Bubjects  and  descriptiona  of 
peraona:  a  eomfertaiion  la  mostly  occa- 
aional ;  a  eonfereiKe  ia  always  specifically 
appointed :  a  eonveraation  is  mostly  on  in- 
different matters ;  a  confertmae  is  mostly 
on  national  or  public  ooncerns :  we  have 
a  cowoenation  as  friends ;  we  have  a  cxyn- 
feremee  as  ministers  of  state.  The  dia- 
ioffue  naturally  limits  the  number  to  two ; 
the  eoUoqmf  is  indefinite  as  to  number : 
there  may  be  dialoguet^  therefore,  which 
are  not  ooUoquieg  ;  but  every  ooUoquif  may 
be  denominated  a  dialogue, 

I  find  so  mnoh  Arabic  and  Persian  to  read,  that 
all  my  leisure  in  a  morning  is  hardly  sufficient 
for  a  thouaaodth  part  of  the  reading  that  would 
be  agreeable  and  useful,  as  I  wish  to  be  a  match 
in  coHvtmaUon  with  the  learned  natives  whom 
I  h^ipen  to  meet.  Sia  W.  Jonu. 

Anrengxebe  is  written  in  rhTme,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  tiie  moat  elaborate  of  all 
Diyden's  plajrs.  The  personages  are  imperial, 
bat  the  dialtygtu  is  often  domestic,  and  therefore 
susceptible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  famQ- 
iar  incidents.  Johmsow. 

Tlie  conftf^HM  between  Oabrlel  and  Satan 
abounds  with  aentimenta  proper  for  the  occasion, 
and  suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers. 

Addison. 

The  cloae  of  this  dirlne  ooUoquy  (between  the 
Father  and  the  Son),  with  the  hymn  of  Angels 
that  Mlows,  are  wonderftilly  beaotifhl  and  poet- 
ical. Addison. 

COXVERT,  PROSELYTE. 

CONVERT,  from  the  Latin  converto, 
signifies  changed  to  something  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  another.  PROS- 
ELYTE, from  the  Greek  vpoTjjXvros  and 
wpoctpxofuui  signifies  come  over  to  the 
side  of  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense 
and  application  than  proselyte:  convert  in 
its  full  sense  includes  every  change  of 
opinion,  without  respect  to  the  subject ; 
protdyUy  in  its  original  application,  de- 
noted changes  only  from  one  religions 
belief  to  another:  there  are  many  <xm- 
verte  to  particular  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, and  pTotdyite*  from  the  Pagan,  Jewish, 
or  Mohammedan,  to  the  Christian  faith ; 
hut  the  word  proedyte  has  since  acquired 
an  application  which  distinguishes  it  from 
€onverL  Convernon  is  a  more  voluntary 
act  than  pronelytvtm ;  it  emanates  entirely 
from  the  mind  of  the  agent,  independent- 
ly of  foreign  influence;  it  extends  not 
merely  to  the  abstract  or  speculative 
optnioos  ot  the  individual,  but  to  the 


whole  current  of  his  feelings  and  spring 
of  his  actions :  it  is  the  oonveraion  of  the 
heart  and  soul.  JProsdytism  is  an  out- 
ward act,  which  need  not  extend  beyond 
the  conformity  of  one*s  words  and  ac- 
tions to  a  certain  rule :  convert  is  there- 
fore always  taken  in  a  good  sense;  it 
bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity :  proeelyie  is  a  term  of  more  am- 
biguous meaning ;  the  proselyte  is  often 
the  creature  and  tool  of  a  party :  there 
may  be  mfiny  proselytes  where  there  are 
no  converts.  The  conversion  of  a  sinner 
is  the  work  of  God^s  grace,  either  by  his 
special  interposition,  or  by  the  ordinary 
influence  of  his  Holy  Word  on  tiie  heart ; 
partisans  are  always  anxious  to  make 
prosdytes  to  their  own  party. 

A  believer  may  be  ezcaaed  by  the  moat  hard- 
ened atheist  for  endeavoring  to  make  him  a  oofi- 
e«rf,  because  lie  does  it  with  an  e}'e  to  both  their 
interests.  Addison. 

False  teachers  commonly  make  nse  of  base, 
and  low,  and  temporal  considerations,  of  little 
tricks  and  devioes,  to  make  disciples  and  gain 
prosdytes.  Tilujtsok. 

TO  CONVICT,  DETECT. 

CONVICT,  from  the  Latin  e(nwietus, 
participle  of  eomfinco^  to  make  manifest, 
signifies  to  make  guilt  clear.  DET£CT, 
from  the  Latin  deteetuSy  participle  of  de- 
teg/o,  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and 
tsgOf  to  coyer,  signifies  to  uncover  or  lay 
open  guilt 

A  person  is  convicted  by  means  of  evi- 
dence ;  he  is  detected  by  means  of  ocular 
demonstration.  One  is  convicted  of  hav- 
ing'been  the  perpetrator  of  some  evil 
d^ ;  one  is  detected  in  the  very  act  of 
committing  the  deed.  Whatever  serves 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  another  is  said  to 
cotwiet,  whether  the  conviction  be  by  oth- 
ers or  by  one's  self :  a  man  may  be  con- 
victed  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  before  a  public  tribu- 
nal or  by  private  individuals;  detection 
is  confined  to  the  act  of  the  individual, 
which  is  laid  open  to  others. 

Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  ns  open 
to  unexpected  regret,  or  eonricts  as  of  any  IHalt 
which  bad  escaped  our  notice,  but  because  It 
shows  us  tiiat  we  are  known  to  others  as  well 
as  ourselves.  Johnson. 

Every  member  of  society  feels  and  acknowl- 
edges the  necessity  of  det^ing  crimes. 

Johnbon. 
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TO  oomncT,  cx>nvikce,  persuade. 

To  CONVICT  (r  To  eanvtci)  is  to  sat- 
isfy a  person  of  another's  guilt  or  error. 
To  CONVINCE  is  to  satisfy  the  person 
himself  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
thing. 

A  person  may  be  convided  of  heresy, 
if  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  oth- 
ers ;  he  may  be  convinced  that  the  opin- 
ion which  he  has  held  is  heretical.  So 
a  person  may  be  eonmcl«l  who  is  invol- 
untarily conmnccd  of  his  error,  but  he  is 
convinced  if  he  is  made  sensible  of  \k\& 
error  without  any  force  on  his  own  mind. 
One  is  convicted  only  of  that  which  is 
false  or  bad,  but  one  is  convinced  of  that 
which  is  true  as  well  as  that  which  is 
false.  The  noun  conviction  is  used  in 
both  the  senses  of  convict  and  convince, 

Wben  the  Apottle,  therefore,  requireth  ability 
to  eonvict  beretlcSf  can  we  think  he  Jadgeth  it 
anUwful  and  not  rather  needful  to  use  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  their  convicHon,  the  light 
of  reason  ?  Hooksb. 

All  my  evasions  rain, 
And  reaaoningi,  though  through  maxes,  lead  me 

•till 
But  to  my  own  eonvieUon.  Milton. 

What  eonvineet  binds ;  what  persuades 
attracts.  We  are  eorwinced  by  argu- 
ments; it  is  the  understanding  which 
determines :  we  s^re  persuaded  by  entrea- 
ties and  personal  innuence ;  it  is  the  im- 
agination or  will  which  decides.  Our  con- 
viction respects  solely  matters  of  belief 
or  faith ;  our  persuasion  respects  matters 
of  belief  or  practice:  we  are  eonvineed 
that  a  thing  is  true  or  false ;  we  are  per^ 
suaded  that  it  is  either  right  or  wrong, 
advantageous  or  the  contrary.  A  person 
will  have  half  effected  a  thing  who  is 
eonvineed  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  effect 
it ;  he  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  do  that 
which  favors  his  own  interests. 

He  (the  critic)  must  endeavor  to  convince  the 
world  that  their  fbvorite  authors  have  more  faults 
tlian  they  are  aware  of,  and  such  as  they  have 
never  suspected.  Gowram. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  oould  perswtde  him  to 
write  such  another  critique  on  anything  of  mine ; 
for  when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  he 
makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them. 

Dhtvsn. 

Conviction  respects  our  most  impor- 
tant  duties  \  persuasion  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  or  of  temporary  per- 
sonal interest.    The  first  step  to  true  re- 


pentance is  a  thorough  eonvietkm  of  the 
enormity  of  sin.  The  cure  of  people's 
maladies  is  sometimes  promoted  to  a 
surprising  degree  by  their  persuasion  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

Their  wisdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put  falsa 
colors  upon  things,  to  call  good  evil  and  evil 
good,  against  the  convietion  of  their  own  con. 

Swirr. 


From  this  period  be  considered  Ua 
without  cure,  feeling  thoae  symptoms  of  internal 
decay  which  he  was  satisfied  were  bey<Kid  the 
reach  of  medicine :  in  this  persuaeion  he  even 
apologised  to  his  physician  nr  the  fruitless  troa- 
Me  he  was  giving  him.  CnfBKai.swp. 

As  conviction  is  the  effect  of  substan- 
tial evidence,  it  is  solid  and  permanent 
in  its  nature;  it  cannot  be  so  easily 
changed  and  deceived:  persuasion^  de- 
pending on  our  feelings,  is  influenced  by 
external  objects,  and  exposed  to  various 
changes ;  it  may  vary  both  in  the  degree 
and  in  the  object  Conviction  answers 
in  our  minds  to  positive  certainty ;  'per- 
suasion answers  to  probability.  We  ought 
to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  avoid- 
ing everything  which  can  interfere  with 
the  good  order  of  society;  we  may  be 
perwaded  of  the  truth  of  a  person^s  nar- 
rative or  not,  according  to  the  represen- 
tation made  to  us ;  we  may  be  persuaded 
to  pursue  any  study  or  lay  it  aside. 

When  men  have  settled  in  themaelves  a  eon* 
victitm  that  there  is  nothing  honorable  which 
Is  not  accompanied  with  Innocence ;  nothing 
mean  but  what  has  guilt  in  it ;  ricltes,  pleasures, 
and  honors  will  easily  lose  their  charms,  if  they 
stand  between  us  and  our  integrity.        Stkbuc 

Let  the  mind  be  possessed  with  the  persna- 
Hon  of  immortal  happiness  annexed  to  tlie  act, 
and  there  will  be  no  want  of  candidates  to  strug- 
gle for  the  glorious  prerogative.     Comirai  nwix. 

CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL. 

CONVIVIAL,  in  Latin  eonvivialiSytTom. 
eonvivo^  to  live  together,  signifies  being 
entertained  together.  SOCIAL,  from  so- 
cius^  a  companion,  signifies  pertaining  to 
company. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is  that 
of  sensual  indulgence;  the  prominent 
idea  in  social  is  that  of  enjoyment  from 
an  intercourse  with  society.  Convivial  is 
a  species  of  the  social ,  it  is  the  social  in 
matters  of  festivitv.  What  is  convivial 
is  social^  but  what  is  social  is  something 
more ;  the  former  is  excelled  by  the  lat- 
ter as  much  as  the  body  is  excelled  by 
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the  mfnd.  We  speak  of  convivial  meet- 
iDgs,  convivial  enjoyments,  or  the  comtiv- 
ial  board;  but  aocial  interoourse,  weial 
pleasure,  aocial  amusements,  and  the  like. 

It  li  related  hy  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
that  he  uaed  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Ehyden, 
and  those  with  whom  Dryden  ccmsorted:  who 
ther  were  Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the 
conHvial  table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not 
■urroonded  with  a  plebeian  society.      Jobnson. 

Plato  and  Socratet  shared  many  9oefial  hours 
with  Aristophanes.  CnfnsaLAim. 

COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID. 

Ih  the  natural  sense,  COOL  is  sim- 
ply the  absence  of  warmth;  GOLD 
anid  FRIGID  are  positively  contrary  to 
warmth ;  the  former  in  regard  to  objects 
in  general,  the  latter  to  moral  objects : 
in  the  figurative  sense  the  analogy  is 
strictly  preserved.  Cool  is  used  as  it  re- 
spects the  passions  and  the  affections; 
cold  only  with  regard  to  the  affections  ; 
frigid  only  in  regard  to  the  inclinations. 
With  regard  to  the  passions,  cool  desig- 
nates a  freedom  from  agitation,  which  is 
a  desirable  quality.  CoUnea  in  a  time 
of  danger,  and  codnen  in  an  argument, 
are  alike  commendable.  As  cool  and  cold 
respect  the  affections,  the  cool  Is  opposed 
to  the  friendly,  the  cold  to  the  warm* 
hearted,  the  frigid  to  tbe  animated ;  the 
former  is  but  a  degree  of  the  latter.  A 
reception  is  said  to  be  cool;  an  embrace 
to  be  cold  :  a  sentiment  frigid,  Coolnat 
ia  an  enemy  to  social  enjoyments;  cold- 
nem  is  an  enemy  to  affection ;  frigidity 
destroys  all  force  of  character.  Coolrucaa 
is  engendered  by  circumstances ;  it  sup- 
poses the  previous  existence  of  warmth ; 
eoldneu  lies  often  in  the  temperament, 
or  tH  engendered  by  habit ;  it  is  always 
something  vicious ;  frigidity  is  occasion- 
al, and  i&  always  a  defect  Trifling  dif- 
ferences produce  coolness  sometimes  be- 
tween the  best  friends :  trade  sometimes 
engenders  a  cold  calculating  temper  in 
some  minds :  those  who  are  remarkable 
for  apathy  will  often  express  themselves 
"wiibfrifftd  indifference  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects. 

The  Jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant  a 
nature  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own 
noarishmcnt.  A  cool  behavior  is  interpreted  as 
an  instance  of  aversion ;  a  fond  one  raises  hii 
svspldDns.  Addison. 

It  is  wondroDB  that  a  man  can  get  over  the 
ostBTil  eidslence  and  possession  of  h^  own  mind. 


so  Ikr  as  to  tak0  delif^ht  either  in  paying  or  re* 
ceiving  cold  and  repeated  civilities.         Steels. 

The  religion  of  the  modems  abounds  in  topics 
so  incomparably  noble  and  exalted,  as  might  kin- 
dle the  flames  of  genuine  oratory  in  the  most 
frigid  and  barren  genius.  Whabton. 

TO  COPY,  TRANSCRIBE. 

COPY,  like  the  Latin  capio^  is  probably 
derived  from  eopto,  to  take,  in  the  sense 
of  taking  one  thing  from  another,  or 
taking  the  likeness  of  a  thing.  TR AX- 
SCRIBE,  in  Latin  tranacribo,  that  is, 
tram,  over,  and  seriboy  to  write,  signifies 
literally  to  write  over  from  something 
else,  to  make  to  pass  over  in  writing  from 
one  paper  or  substance  to  the  other. 

To  copy  respects  the  matter ;  to  traf^- 
scribe  respects  simply  the  act  of  writing. 
What  is  copied  must  be  taken  immedi- 
ately from  the  original,  with  which  it 
must  exactly  correspond ;  what  is  iron' 
scribed  may  be  taken  from  the  eopy^  but 
not  necessarily  in  an  entire  state.  Things 
are  copied  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
contents ;  they  are  often  transcrtbed  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  and  fair  writing. 
A  copier  should  be  very  exact;  a  trcm- 
scriber  should  be  a  good  writer.  Law- 
yers copy  deeds,  and  have  them  after- 
ward  frequently  transcribed  as  occasion 

requires. 

,• 

Aristotle  tells  ns  that  the  world  is  a  copy  or 
traiMoript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  ttie  First  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which 
are  in  the  mind  of  man  are  a  tran»cript  of  the 
world.  To  this  wo  may  add  that  words  are  the 
tratutcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  man,  and  that  writing  or  printing  is  the  tran- 
script of  words.  Addisok. 

COPT,  MODEL,  PATTERN,  SPECIMEN. 

COPY,  from  the  verb  to  copy  {v.  To 
eopy\  marks  either  the  thing  from  which 
we  copy  or  the  thing  copied  MODEL^ 
in  French  modele^  Latin  modulus,  a  little 
mode  or  measure,  signifies  the  thing  that 
serves  as  a  measure,  or  that  is  made  af- 
ter a  measure.  PATTERN,  which  is  a 
variation  of  patron,  from  the  Latin  pa- 
tronus,  signifies  the  thing  that  directs. 
SPECIMEN,  in  Latin  specimen,  from  spe- 
do,  to  behold,  signifies  what  is  looked  at 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  one's  judg- 
ment by  it. 

A  copy  and  a  model  imply  either  that 
which  is  copied  or  taken  from  something, 
as  when  we  speak  of  a  copy  In  distino- 
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tion  from  an  original,  and  of  making  a 
model  of  anything : 

When  he  ftrat  asked  the  elector's  leave  for  stu- 
dents to  copy  the  pictures  in  the  gallery,  the 
prince  reftiaed ;  and  the  reason  he  assigned  was, 
that  Uiose  copies  would  be  sold  for  originals. 

Sn  Joshua  Rbtkolds. 

The  general  ofBoer  received  us  immediately 
with  his  usual  civility,  and  showed  us  his  topo- 
graphical representation  of  the  most  mountain- 
oas  part  of  Switserland,  which  well  deserves  the 
accurate  attention  of  the  curious  traveller.  It  is 
a  mocM  in  relief.  Gozs. 

Or  they  imply  that  from  which  anything 
ia  copied  or  taken,  as  to  follow  a  eopy^  to 
choose  a  modd. 

I  shall  desire,  as  I  send  it  in,  two  guineas  Ibr 
a  sheet  of  copy.  Johnson. 

Of  these  he  chose  Ave  for  his  modsU^  and 
moulding  all  the  perfections  of  these  beauties 
into  one,  he  composed  the  picture  of  his  goddess. 

Bbtpons. 

The  term  eopy  is  applied  to  that  which 
is  delineated,  as  writings  or  pictures, 
which  must  be  taken  faithfully  and  liter- 
ally; the  modd  to  that  which  may  be 
represented  in  wood  or  stone,  and  which 
serves  as  a  guide. 

Let  him  first  learn  to  write,  after  a  oopy,  all 
the  letters  in  the  vulgar  alphabet.         Uou)bb. 

A  fknit  it  should  be  if  some  king  should  build 
his  mansion-house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's 
temple.  Hookxb. 

In  application  to  other  objects,  a  eojn^ 
may  be  either  that  which  is  made  or 
done  in  imitation,  or  it  may  be  that 
which  is  imitated. 

Longlnus  has  observed  that  the  description  of 
love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and 
that  all  the  circumstances  which  follow  one  an- 
other in  such  a  hurry  of  sentiments,  notwith- 
standing they  appear  repugnant  to  each  other, 
are  really  such  as  happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love. 

Addison. 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  them  how  to  war.  Shaispkars. 

A  modd  is  that  which  may  be  used  as 
a  guide  or  rule. 

Socrates  recommends  to  Aldblades,  as  the 
model  of  his  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a 
Greek  poet  composed  for  the  use  of  his  fHends. 

Addison. 

Patterti  and  tpeeimm  serve,  like  the 
modd,  to  guide  or  regulate,  but  differ  in 
the  nature  of  the  objects ;  the  pattern 
regards  solely  the  outward  form  or  color 
of  anything  that  is  made  or  manufact- 


ured, as  the  paUem  of  a  carpet ;  a  per- 
son fixes  on  having  a  thing  according  to 
a  certain  pattern ;  the  epeeimen  is  any 
portion  of  a  material  which  serves  to 
show  the  quality  of  that  of  which  it 
forms  a  pait,  as  the  specimen  of  a  print- 
ed work ;  the  value  of  things  is  estimated 
by  the  tpeeimen, 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  ibr  a  pattern 
of  stuff,  he  compares  the  pattern  with  the  piece, 
and  probably  we  bargain.  Swirr. 

Several  persons  have  exhibited  meHmene  of 
this  art  before  multitudes  of  beholders. 

A2>DIS0N. 

In  the  moral  application  pattern  re- 
spects the  whole  conduct  or  behavior 
which  may  deserve  imitation;  tpeeimen 
only  the  detached  parts  by  which  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  whole :  the 
female  who  devotes  her  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  management  of  her  fam- 
ily, and  the  education  of  her  offspring,  is 
a  pattern  to  those  of  her  sex  who  depute 
the  whole  concern  to  others.  A  person 
gives  but  an  unfortunate  specimen  of  his 
boasted  sincerity  who  is  found  guilty  of 
an  evasion. 

Xenophon,  in  the  liib  of  his  imaginary  prince, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  ia 
always  celebrating  the  pfdianthropy  or  good-nat- 
ure of  his  hero.  Addison. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty  jargon  of  oar 
barbarous  ancestors;  but  we  have  specimens  of 
our  language  when  it  began  to  be  adapted  to 
civil  and  religions  purposes,  and  find  it  such  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  artless  and  simple. 

JOBHSON. 

COQUET,  JILT. 

There  are  many  JILTS  who  become 
so  from  COQUETS,  but  one  may  be  a 
coquet  without  being  a  jtU,  Coquetry  is 
contented  with  employing  little  arts  to 
excite  notice ;  jiltina  extends  to  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  and  honor,  in  order  to 
awaken  a  passion  which  it  afterward  dis- 
appoints. Vanity  is  the  main  spring  by 
which  coquets  and  jiUs  are  impelled  to 
action ;  but  the  former  indulges  her  pro- 
pensity mostly  at  her  own  expense  only, 
while  the  latter  does  no  less  injury  to 
the  peace  of  others  than  she  does  to  her 
own  reputation.  The  coquet  makes  a 
traffic  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking  a 
multitude  of  admirers;  the  jilt  sports 
with  the  sacred  passion  of  love,  and  bar- 
ters it  for  the  gratification  of  any  selfish 
propensity.    Otquetry  is  a  fault  which 
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should  be  guarded  against  by  every  fe- 
male as  a  snare  to  her  own  happiness; 
jiUififf  is  a  vice  which  cannot  be  prac- 
lised  without  some  depravity  of  the  heart. 

Tbe  eoqust  is  indeed  one  degree  toward  the 
jilt;  but  the  heart  of  the  former  is  bent  upon 
udmirfog  herself,  and  giving  false  hopes  to  her 
lorers :  the  latter  is  not  contented  to  be  extreme- 
ly amiable,  but  she  roust  add  to  tliat  advantage  a 
eertain  detlgbt  in  being  a  torment  to  otbert. 

SriBUL 

CORNER,  ANGLE. 

CORNER  answers  to  the  French  coin 
and  Greek  yiavtOy  which  signifies  either 
a  eomer  or  a  hidden  place.  ANGLE,  in 
Latin  an^ukUf  comes  in  all  probability 
from  oycMV,  the  elbow. 

Comer  properly  implies  the  outer  ex- 
treme point  of  any  solid  body ;  angle,  on 
the  contrary,  the  inner  extremity  pro- 
duced by  the  meeting  of  two  right  lines, 
or  plane  surfaces.  When  speaking, 
therefore,  of  solid  bodies,  comer  and  an- 
yfe  may  be  both  employed ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  simple  right  lines,  or  plane  sur- 
faces, the  word  angle  only  is  applicable : 
io  the  former  case  a  comer  is  produced 
by  the  meeting  of  the  different  parts  of 
a  body,  whether  inwardly  or  outwardly ; 
hot  an  angle  is  produced  by  the  meeting 
of  two  bodies ;  inwardly  one  house  has 
many  eomers  ;  two  houses,  or  two  walls 
at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  an  angle. 

A  bed  was  prepared  for  them  in  the  eomer  of 
the  room.  GotDsxrni. 

Jewellers  grind  their  diamonds  with  many 
rides  and  anffUe,  that  their  Instre  may  appear 
many  ways.     .  Djubam. 

We  likewise  speak  of  a  body  making 
an  angle  by  the  direction  which  it  takes, 
because  siieh  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a 
right  line ;  in  that  case  the  word  comer 
ooold  not  be  substituted. 

The  arms  of  the  cross,  taking  a  new  direction, 
make  a  right  anffle  with  tlie  beam.         Buaas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  word  comer  is 
often  used  for  a  place  of  secrecy  or  ob- 
scurity, agreeably  to  the  derivation  of 
the  term. 

Some  men, like  plctiues,are  fitter  ibr  t^eomer 
tban  for  a  foil  ligbk  Pope. 

CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BODILY. 

CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  and  BOD- 
ILY, af  their  origin  bespeaks,  have  all 
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relation  to  the  same  object,  the  boffy; 
but  the  two  former  are  employed  to  sig- 
nify relating  or  appertaining  to  the  bodtfy 
the  latter  to  denote  containing  or  form- 
ing part  of  the  bodg.  Hence  we  say 
corporal  punishment,  bodify  vigor  oV 
strength,  corporeal  substances ;  the  God- 
head bodily^  the  corporeal  frame,  bodilg 
exertion.  Corporal  is  only  employed  for 
the  animal  frame  in  its  proper  sense; 
corporeal  is  used  for  animal  substance  in 
an  extended  sense ;  hence  we  speak  of 
corporal  sufferance  and  corporeal  agents. 
Corporeal  is  distinguished  from  spiritual ; 
bodtlg  from  mental  It  is  impossible  to 
represent  spiritual  beings  any  other  way 
than  under  a  corpora  form ;  bodily  pains^ 
however  severe,  are  frequently  overpow- 
ered by  mental  pleasures. 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this  ac- 
count, tliat  he  pablidy  professed  Ills  resolution 
of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  St  Patrick's  district  embodied  them- 
selves in  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  defence.  Johnson. 

When  the  soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  al- 
liance, then  it  truly  exists.  HnasES. 

The  soul  is  beset  with  a  numerous  train  of 
temptations  to  evil,  which  arise  from  bodily  ap- 
petites. Blaib. 

CORPOREAL,  ALiTERIAL. 

CORPOREAL  is  properly  a  species  of 
MATERIAL;  whatever  is  corporeal  i» 
material^  but  not  vice  verea.  Corporeal 
respects  animate  bodies ;  material  is  used 
for  everjrtbing  whieh  can  act  on  the 
senses,  animate  or  inanimate.  The  world 
contains  corporeal  beings,  and  consists  of 
material  substances. 

Grant  that  corporeal  is  the  human  mind, 
It  must  hare  parts  in  infinitum  Join'd ; 
And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design. 
And  draw  conAis'dly  In  a  difiTrent  line.  Jbntns. 

In  the  present  material  system  in  which  we 
live,  and  where  the  objects  that  surround  us  are 
continually  exposed  to  the  examination  of  onr 
senses,  how  many  things  occur  that  are  mysteri- 
oufl  and  unaccountable !  Blair. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

CORPULENT,  from  corpus,  the  body, 
signifies  having  fulness  of  body.  STOUT, 
in  Dutch  ttdt,  is  no  doubt  a  variation  of 
the  German  sUUig,  steady,  signifying  able 
to  stend,  solid,  firm.  LUSTY,  in  Ger- 
man, etc.,  luetigy  merry,  cheerful,  implies 
here  a  vigorous  state  of  body, 

CorpvSent  respects  the  fleshy  state  of 
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the  body;  <foiil  respects  also  the  state 
of  the  muscles  and  bones :  corpulence  is 
therefore  an  incidental  property;  gUnU- 
neu  is  a  natural  property:  corpulence 
may  oome  upon  us  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  sUnttnase  is  the  natural  make  of 
the  body  which  is  bom  with  us.  Corpu- 
lence and  hutinen  are  both  occasioned  by 
the  state  of  the  health ;  but  the  former 
may  arise  from  disease,  the  latter  is  al- 
ways the  consequence  of  good  health: 
corpulence  consists  of  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  fat;  huHmeu  consists  of  a  due 
and  full  proportion  of  all  the  solids  in 
the  body. 

ICaUet'B  Btatnre  wm  dimfnntlre,  but  he  was 
refpdarly  Ibmied ;  hin  aiipearmnce,  till  he  grew 
oorpMienty  wme  agreeable,  and  he  suffered  it  to 
want  ao  recommendation  that  dress  conld  give 
it.  J0HM8ON. 

Though  I  look  old,  jet  I  am  strong  and  lueAy, 
VoT  In  my  youth  I  nerer  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellions  liquors  to  my  blood. 

Shakspiabb. 

Hence  rose  the  Uareian  and  Sabelllan  race, 
Strong  limb'd  and  etout^  and  to  the  wars  incIinM. 

DaTDBH. 

TO  CORRECT,  RECTIFY,  REFORM. 

CORRECT  (v.  To  amend)  is  more  defi- 
nite  in  its  meaning,  and  more  general  in 
its  application,  than  RECTIFY,  which, 
from  reehte  and  /acio,  signifies  simply  to 
make  right,  or  as  it  should  be. 

To  eorred  is  an  act  of  necessity  or  dis- 
cretion ;  to  rectify f  an  act  of  discretion 
only.  What  is  corrected  is  substantially 
faulty ;  what  is  rectified  may  be  faulty  by 
accident  or  from  inadvertence.  Faults  in 
the  execution  are  corrected;  mistakes  are 
rectified, 

I  wonld  not  be  thought  to  oppose  the  use  of  a 
painter's  being  readily  able  to  express  his  ideas 
(ly  sketching.  The  Airther  he  can  carry  such  de- 
signs the  better.  The  evil  to  be  apprehended  is 
his  resting  there,  and  not  oorr eating  them  after- 
ward. Sir  Joshua  Rxtnolds. 

Some  had  read  the  manuscript,  and  rseajted- 
the  inaccuracies.  Johnsoh. 

They  may  likewise  be  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  a  like  distinction. 

I  last  winter  erected  a  court  of  Justice  far  the 
eorreoHng  seTcral  enormiUes  in  drees  and  be< 
havior.  Tatler. 

A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of  mitigating 
the  fierceness  of  a  party,  of  softening  the  envious, 
quieting  the  angry,  and  reoH/yinff  the  preju- 
diced. A]>i>iioir. 


To  REFORM,  from  re,  again,  and  form, 
signifies  to  form  again,  or  put  into  a  new 
form ;  it  expresses,  therefore,  more  than 
eorreetj  which  removes  that  which  is  faulty 
in  a  thing  without  altering  the  thing  itself. 
Correction  may  produce  only  a  partial 
change,  but  what  is  reformed  assumes  a 
new  form  and  becomes  a  new  thing. 

Desire  Is  eorreeted  when  there  is  a  tenderness 
or  admiration  expressed  which  partakes  of  tlie 
passion.  Licentious  language  has  something 
brutal  in  it  which  disgraces  humanity.    Stsslb. 

Indolence  is  one  of  those  vices  from  which  those 
whom  it  infBcts  are  seldom  reformed. 

JOHKBOX. 

They  are  employed  also  in  respect  to 
public  matters  with  a  like  distinction: 
abuses  are  corrected,  the  state  is  re- 
formed. 

As  ahueee  might  be  corrected,  as  erery  crime 
of  persons  does  not  inlbr  a  fbrfeiture  with  regard 
to  communities,  and  as  property,  in  that  dark 
age,  was  nut  discovered  to  be  a  creature  of  prej- 
udice, all  those  abveee  were  hardly  thought  suffi- 
cient ground  for  such  a  confiscation.        Busks. 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  flime. 
And  Tirtttons  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name, 
After  a  life  of  generous  tolls  endurM, 
The  Gauls  subdoed  or  property  secur'd, 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd. 
Or  laws  estaUiah'd  and  the  world  reform'd. 

FOFS. 

CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

CORRECT  is  equivalent  to  corrected  (v. 
7bmik9Uir),orsettoright8.  ACCURATE 
(v.  Accurate)  siffnifies  done  with  care,  or 
by  the  appUcation  of  care.  Correct  ap- 
plies to  that  which  is  done  according  to 
rules  which  either  a  man  prescribes  to 
himself  or  are  prescribed  for  him ;  aecu- 
rats  to  that  which  is  done  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  or  attention  to  an  ob- 
ject: the  result  in  both  cases  will  be 
nearly. the. same;  namely,  that  the  thing 
will  be  as  it  ought  or  is  intended  to  be, 
but  there  is  a  shade  of  difference  in  the 
meaning  and  application.  What  is  done 
by  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  is  said 
to  be  correct,  as  a  correct  style,  a  eorrert 
writer,  a  correct  way  of  thinking;  what 
is  done  bv  the  effort  of  the  individual  is 
more  properly  aecurtUe,  as  aeeunUe  obser- 
vations, an  accurate  survey,  and  the  like. 

Sallust,  the  most  elegant  and  eorreet  of  all  the 
Latin  historians,  observes  that  in  his  time,  when 
the  most  formidable  states  of  the  world  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  the  republic  sunk  into  thow 
two  opposite  Tloes  of  a  quite  different  nature,  hix- 
uiy  and  avarice.  Ai>x>ieoN. 
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TboM  andests  who  were  the  most  aceuraU 
In  their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of 
mackind,  have  with  great  exactness  allotted  in- 
dinations  and  Directs  of  desire  to  every  stage  of 
lift.  Stbslb. 

When  applied  to  the  same  objects,  cor- 
red  is  negative^  it  is  opposed  to  incorrect 
or  faulty ;  cuxuntte  is  positive,  it  is  op- 
posed to  inaccurate  or  loose:  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  be  free  from  fault  to  be  correct ; 
it  must  contain  every  minute  particular 
to  be  aceuraie:  information  is  correct 
which  contains  nothing  but  facts ;  it  is 
accurate  when  it  contains  all  the  details 
of  dates,  persons,  and  circumstances  giv- 
en aeeunUdif, 

Exact  disposition,  Jost  thought,  correct  elocn- 
Uon,  polished  numbers,  may  have  been  found  in 
•  thfmsand,  but  this  poetical  fire  (in  Homer),  this 
titida  vie  animi^  in  a  very  few.  Pope. 

Ingenuous  curiosity,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  nec- 
essary investl^tion  of  her  claims  to  the  baronies 
of  the  family,  led  her  to  compile  their  history,  an 
industrious  and  diffuse,  although  not  always  an 
accurate  work.  Wuitakeb. 

OORBECnON,  DISCIPLINE,  PUNI8H- 
MKNT. 

As  CORRECTION  and  DISCIPLINE 
have  commonly  required  PUNISHMENT 
to  render  them  efficacious,  custom  has 
affixed  to  them  a  strong  resemblance  in 
thdr  application,  although  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  obvious 
marks  of  difference.  The  prominent  idea 
in  eorreeOon  {v.  To  correct)  is  that  of  mak- 
ing right  what  has  been  wrong.  In  die- 
dpHnCy  from  the  Latin  disciptbia  and  dis- 
co^ to  learn,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  in- 
structing or  regulating.  In  pwuxhrnenl, 
from  the  Latin  jmrdOy  and  the  Greek  itei- 
Mf,  pain,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  in- 
flicting pain. 

We  remove  an  evil  by  correction;  we 
prevent  it  by  diaeipline.  Correction  ex- 
tends no  further  than  to  the  correcting  of 
particular  faults ;  but  diacipline  serves  to 
train,  guide,  and  instruct  generally. 

Tet  what  can  satire,  grave  or  gay? 
It  may  correct  a  IMbie,  may  chastise 
The  freaks  of  Csahion,  regulate  the  dress. 

GOWPBB. 

The  imaginations  of  young  men  are  of  a  roving 
uatare,  and  their  passions  under  no  diecipUne 
or  restraint.  Addison. 

When  correction  and  discipline  are  tak- 
en in  the  sense  of  pumakment,  they  mean 


punishment  for  the  purpose  of  eorrecHon 
and  discipline:  punishment^  on  the  other 
hand,  means  the  infliction  of  pain  as 
the  consequence  of  any  particular  con- 
duct. Correction  and  discipline  are  per- 
sonal acts,  and  mostly  acts  of  authority. 
A  parent  inflicts  correction^  a  master  ex- 
ercises discipline:  punishment  may  either 
be  inflicted  by  persons  or  result  from 
things :  the  want  of  proper  discipline  may 
be  punished  by  insubordination. 

There  was  once  that  virtne  in  this  common- 
wealth, that  a  had  citiaen  was  thought  to  desenre 
a  severer  correcHon  than  the  bitterest  enemy. 

Stuls,  Arm  Ciccao. 

All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods, 

All  discipline  indulgence  on  the  whole. 

YOUMO. 

When  by  just  vengeance  Impious  mortals  perish, 

The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleas* 

U|]B.  Addisoh. 

CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERABLE,  SUIT* 

ABLE. 

CORRESPONDENT,  in  French  corre- 
spondaniy  from  the  Ijatin  cmn  and  re^Mm- 
000,  to  answer  in  unison  or  in  uniformity. 
ANSWERABLE  and  SUITABLE,  from 
ottswer  and  suit,  mark  the  quality  or  ca- 
pacity of  ansufcrinff  or  suUinff.  Corre- 
spondeat  supposes  a  greater  agreement 
than  answerable,  and  answerable  requires  a 
greater  agreement  than  suitable.  Things 
that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  size, 
shape,  color,  and  every  minute  particu- 
lar ;  those  that  answer  must  be  fitted  for 
the  same  purpose ;  those  that  suit  must 
have  nothing  disproportionate  or  discord- 
ant. In  the  artificial  dispositions  of  fur- 
niture, or  all  matters  of  art  and  orna- 
ment, it  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
have  some  things  made  to  oorreiqxmd,  so 
that  they  be  placed  in  suitable  directions 
to  answer  to  each  other. 

In  the  moral  application,  actions  are 
said  not  to  correspond  with  professions ; 
the  success  of  an  undertaking  does  not 
answer  the  expectation ;  particular  meas- 
ures do  not  suit  the  purpose  of  individu- 
als. It  ill  corresponds  with  a  profession  of 
friendship  to  refuse  assistance  to  a  friend 
in  the  time  of  need ;  wild  schemes  under- 
taken without  thought  will  never  cmewer 
the  expectations  of  the  projectors;  it 
never  suits  the  purpose  of  the  selfish  and 
greedy  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
necessitous. 
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As  the  attraetire  power  in  bodies  it  the  meet 
nniversal  principle  which  produceth  innaroerable 
effiDcts,  80  the  corrtapondinQ  social  appetite  in 
human  sonls  is  tlie  great  apring  and  loaroe  of 
moral  actions.  Bbbebixt. 

All  the  featares  of  the  ftce  and  tones  of  the 
TOice  an«ir«r  like  strings  upon  musical  instru- 
ments to  the  impressions  made  on  them  by  the 
mind.  UcoHKS. 

When  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom of  tlM  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
it  is  tuUabU  to  the  magnifloent  harmony  of  the 
nniverse  that  the  species  of  creatures  should  aJIso 
by  gentle  degrees  ascend  upward  firom  us. 

ADDnON. 

COST,  EXPENSE,  PBICB,  CHARGE. 

COST,  in  German,  etc,  kott  or  hoiten^ 
Bigiiifies  originally  support,  and,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  what  is  given  for  8up|)brt 
EXPENSE  is  compounded  of  ex  and^Kvue, 
in  Latin /MnnM,  participle  of  pendo,  to  pay, 
signifying  the  thing  paid  or  givey  out. 
PRICE,  from  the  Latin  pretium^  and  the 
Greek  irpririoVy  from  irpaaaia^  to  sell,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  given  for  what  is  bought. 
CHARGE,  from  to  ehargt  (v.  To  aeaue), 
signifies  the  thing  laid  on  as  a  charge. 

The  eoti  is  what  a  thing  eoste,  or  what 
is  to  be  laid  out  for  it ;  the  expenxe  is 
that  which  a  person  actually  lays  out; 
the  price  is  that  which  a  thing  may  fetch 
or  which  it  may  be  worth ;  the  charge  is 
that  which  a  person  or  thing  is  charged 
with.  As  a  coti  commonly  comprehends 
an  expentt,  the  terms  are  on  various  occa- 
sions used  indifferently  for  each  other : 
we  speak  of  oonnting  the  cott  or  counting 
the  expcMB  of  doing  anything;  at  a  great 
eoet  or  at  a  great  eaqpenae:  on  the  other 
hand,  of  doing  a  thing  to  one^s  cosf,  of 
growing  wise  at  other  people's  expenee. 
The  coU  and  the  price  have  respect  to  the 
thing  and  its  supposed  value;  the  eacpenae 
and  the  charge  depend  on  the  option  of 
the  persons.  The  coti  of  a  thing  must 
precede  the  price,  and  the  aqperuw  must 
succeed  the  charge:  we  can  never  set  a 
price  on  anything  until  we  have  ascer- 
tained what  it  has  cost  us ;  nor  can  we 
know  or  defray  the  eaqpenae  until  the  charge 
be  made.  There  may,  however,  frequent- 
ly be  a  price  where  there  is  no  coti^  and 
vice  veraa:  there  may  also  be  an  cj^Derue 
where  there  is  no  charge;  but  there  can- 
not be  a  charge  without  an  eaqterue:  what 
oocte  nothing  sometimes  fetches  a  high 
price ;  and  other  things  cannot  obtain  a 
price  equal  to  the  first  cost.    Expenue 


vary  with  modes  of  living  and  men's  de- 
sires ;  whoever  wants  much,  or  wants  that 
which  is  not  easily  obtained,  will  have 
many  experam  to  defray ;  when  the  chargee 
are  exorbitant,  the  eipenxea  must  necessa- 
rily bear  a  proportion. 

The  real  patriot  bears  his  private  wronga. 
Bather  than  right  them  at  the  public  ooulL 

Bnxnt. 

What  else  do  we  learn  tnm  tliis  note  ?  That 
the  more  taepenee  is  incurred  by  a  nation,  the 
more  money  will  be  required  to  definqr  it. 


He  that 

His  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf, 
Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  priee 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again. 

Cowpsa. 

The  lands  of  the  noblesse  are  still  under  the 
load  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  (feudal  ehargee. 

BUBKB. 

Between  the  epithets  eotdy  and  expen- 
eive  there  is  the  same  distinction.  What- 
ever is  co&Uy  is  naturally  ezpennve,  but 
not  vice  vertex  Articles  of  furniture,  of 
luxury,  or  indulgence  are  eoetly^  eiUier 
from  their  variety  or  their  intrinsic  val- 
ue; everything  is  expensive  which  is  at- 
tended with  much  ej^pcMe^  whether  of  lit- 
tle or  great  value.  Jewels  are  cosdjf ; 
travelling  is  expenmne.  The  ootAg  treas- 
ures of  the  East  are  imported  into  Eu- 
rope for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
cannot  be  contented  with  the  produce  of 
their  native  soil:  those  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  such  estpeMxoe  pleasures  often 
lay  up  in  store  for  themselves  much  sor- 
row and  repentance  in  the  time  to  come. 

Menalcas  ordered  hhn  to  be  stripped  of  his 
oofUly  robes,  and  to  be  chul  in  a  msaet  weed. 

AMMBOIf. 

Who  ever  doubted  that  war  la  empeiM^^pe  and 
peace  desirable  ?  Bdkks. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  the  attain- 
ment of  an  object  is  said  to  cod  much 
pains ;  a  thing  is  persisted  in  at  the  ex- 
pente  of  health,  of  honor,  or  of  life.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  man's  quiet  is  the  price 
which  he  must  pay  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition. 

And  she,  once  mistress  of  the  realms  anmnd. 
Now  scattered  wide,  and  nowhere  to  be  ftmnd, 
As  soon  shall  rise  and  reascend  the  throne 
By  native  power  and  energy  lier  own. 
As  Nature,  at  her  own  peculiar  cost, 
Restore  to  man  the  glories  he  has  lost.  Cowpeb. 

If  ease  and  politeness  be  only  attainable  at  the 
es^pense  of  sincerity  in  the  men,  and  chastity  in 
the  women,  1  flatter  myself  there  are  fiew  of  my 
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resden  who  would  not  think  the  purchase  made 
lit  too  high  a  price.  Abebcrohbt. 

Duration  gives  importance — swells  the  price. 

An  angel,  if  a  creature  of  a  day, 

What  would  he  be  ?    A  trifle  of  no  weight. 

YOCNO. 

Would  a  man  hnild  lor  eternity,  that  is,  in  oth- 
er words,  would  he  be  saved,  let  him  consider 
with  himself  what  charges  he  is  willing  to  be 
at,  that  he  may  be  so.  South. 

TO  COVERj  HIDE. 

COVER,  in  French  couvriry  Italian  «i- 
prire,  Latin  cooperio^  compounded  of  eo, 
eouj  or  cuniy  and  operiOy  to  conceal  thor- 
oughly or  by  covering.  HIDE,  v.  To 
conceal. 

Cover  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  the 
end :  we  commonly  hide  by  covering;  but 
we  may  easily  cover  without  hiding^  as 
also  hide  without  covering.  The  ruling 
idea  in  the  word  cover  is  that  of  throw- 
ing or  putting  something  over  a  body: 
m  the  word  hide  is  that  of  keeping  care- 
fully to  one^s  self,  from  the  observation 
of  others.  In  most  civilized  countries  it 
is  common  to  cover  the  head :  in  the  East- 
ern ooontries  females  commonly  wear 
veils  to  hide  the  face. 

Darkness  profound 
Covered  the  abyse.  Milton. 

Hide  me  fi^m  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Ofhapplnesa.  Hilton. 

Ccfver  sometimes,  particularly  in  the 
moral  application,  signifies  to  conceal ; 
but  in  that  case  it  denotes  the  manner 
of  concealing,  namely,  by  overspreading ; 
but  hide  denotes  either  the  intention  or 
desire  to  conceal,  or  the  concealing  what 
ought  not  to  be  seen. 

Speckms  names  are  lent  to  eover  vice. 

SPBCTATOa. 

Be  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
May  sit  i*  the  centre,  and  ei^oy  bright  day ; 
But  he  ttiat  hidee  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  son. 

Milton. 

COVER,  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 

COVER  properly  denotes  what  serves 
as  a  eovcTy  and  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
verb  from  which  it  is  derived  (v.  To  cov- 
er).  SHELTER,  like  the  word  shield,  in 
German  aehildj  comes  from  the  old  (Ger- 
man tehelen,  to  cover.  SCREEN,  from 
the  Latin  tecemOy  signifies  to  keep  off  or 
apart 


Coffer  is  literally  applied  to  many  par- 
ticular things  which  are  employed  in  eoir- 
ering;  but  in  the  general  sense  which 
makes  it  analogous  to  the  other  terms, 
it  inclades  the  idea  of  concealing:  shel- 
ter comprehends  that  of  protecting  from 
some  immediate  or  impending  evil:  gereen 
includes  that  of  warding  off  some  trou- 
ble. A  cover  always  supposes  something 
which  can  extend  over  the  whole  surface 
of  a  body;  a  shelter  or  a  screen  may  mere- 
ly interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  serve 
the  intended  purpose.'  Military  opera- 
tions are  sometimes  carried  on  under 
eover  of  the  night ;  a  bay  is  a  convenient 
shdter  for  vessels  against  the  violence 
of  the  winds ;  a  chair  may  be  used  as  a 
screen  to  prevent  the  violent  action  of  the 
heat  or  the  external  air. 

Like  princes  nnconfess'd  in  foreign  courts. 

Who  travel  under  eover j  death  assumes 

The  name  and  look  of  life,  and  dwells  among  us. 

TOUNO. 

A  cave  was  his  only  shelter  tnm  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.  Goummith. 

Were  moon  and  stars  for  vQlains  only  made, 
To  guide  yet  screen  them  with  tenebrious  light  ? 

.  TOUMQ. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  fair  reputation 
is  sometimes  made  the  cover  for  the  com- 
mission of  gross  irregularities  in  secret 
When  a  person  feels  himself  unable  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  he 
seeks  a  shelter  under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  a  great  name.  Bad  men 
sometimes  use  wealth  and  power  to  screen 
them  from  the  punishment  which  is  due 
to  their  offences. 

There  are  persons  who  eover  their  own  rude- 
ness by  calling  their  conduct  honest  blnntness. 

RlCHABSSON. 

When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together, 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our 

heads, 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus  ? 
Thus  hush  my  cares,  and  shelter  me  with  love  ? 

Otwat, 

It  is  frequent  for  men  to  a4}udge  that  in  an 
art  impossible,  which  they  find  that  art  does  not 
effect;  by  which  means  they  screen  indolence 
and  ignorance  from  the  reproach  they  merit. 

Bacon. 

COVETOUSNESS,  CUPIDITY,  AVARICE. 

COVETOUSNESS,  from  awrf,  and  ctt- 
pidoj  to  desire,  signifies  having  a  desire. 
CUPIDITY  is  a  more  immediate  deriva- 
tive from  the  Latin,  signifying  the  same 
thing.    AYABlCE^v.Avaricunts, 
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All  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press an  illicit  desire  after  objects  of 
gratification ;  but  covetoutneut  is  applied 
to  property  in  general,  or  to  whatever  is 
valuable;  cupidity  and  avarice  only  to 
money  or  possessions.  A  child  may  dis- 
play its  covetauaneu  in  regard  to  the  play- 
things which  fall  in  its  way;  a  man 
shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to  the  gains 
that  fall  in  his  way;  we  should,  there- 
fore, be  careful  to  check  a  eovetou9  dis- 
position in  early  Hfe,  lest  it  show  itself 
in  the  more  hateful  character  of  cupidH- 
ty  in  advanced  years.  Covtiou9M»  is  the 
natural  disposition  for  having  or  getting; 
cupidity  is  the  acquired  disposition.  As 
the  lore  of  appropriation  is  an  innate 
characteristic  in  man,  that  of  accumulat- 
ing or  wanting  to  accumulate,  which  con- 
stitutes covetou9M8»y  will  show  itself,  in 
some  persons,  among  the  first  indica- 
tions of  character:  where  the  prospect 
of  amassing  great  wealth  is  set  before  a 
man,  as  in  the  case  of  a  governor  of  a 
distant  province,  it  will  evince  great  vir- 
tue  in  him  if  his  cupicUty  l>e  not  excited. 
The  covetous  man  seelLS  to  add  to  what 
he  has;  the  avaridotM  man  only  strives 
to  retain  what  he  has  :  the  eavetoua  man 
sacrifices  others  to  Indulge  himself;  the 
avariaam  man  will  sometimes  sacrifice 
himself  to  indulge  others ;  for  generosi- 
ty, which  is  opposed  to  oavetoutness^  is 
sometimes  associated  with  atHtriee, 

Nothing  lies  on  oar  hands  with  snch  uneasi- 
ness as  time.  Wretched  and  thonghtless  creat- 
ures !  In  tlie  only  place  where  oovetot*9n^«s 
were  a  virtue,  we  turn  prodigals.  Addison. 

At  last  Swift's  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for 
his  kindness :  he  would  reftue  (his  friends)  a  bot- 
tle of  wine.  Johnson. 

If  prescription  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of 
property  is  secure,  when  it  once  becomes  an  ob- 
ject large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  indi- 
gent power.  BuEKJB. 

TO  COUNTENANCE,  SANCTION,  SUP- 
PORT. 

COUNTENANCE  signifies  to  keep  in 
ctmntenance.  SANCTION,  in  French  aanc- 
tion,  Latin  sanetio^  from  sanctus,  sacred, 
signifies  to  ratify  a  decree  or  ordinance ; 
in  an  extended  sense  to  make  anything 
binding.  SUPPORT,  in  French  mppor- 
ier^  Latin  mtppariOy  compounded  of  sup 
or  sub  and  portOy  to  bear,  signifies  to 
bear  from  underneath,  to  bear  up. 


Persons  are  countenanced;  things  are 
sanctioned;  persons  or  things  are  sup- 
ported: persons  are  countenanced  in  thdr 
proceedings  by  the  apparent  approbation 
of  others ;  measures  are  sanctioned  by  the 
consent  or  approbation  of  others  who 
have  due  authority ;  measures  or  persons 
are  supported  by  every  means  which  may 
forward  the  object.  There  is  most  of 
encouragement  in  countenancing ;  it  con- 
sists of  some  outward  demonstraUon  of 
regard  or  good-will  toward  the  person; 
there  is  most  of  authority  in  sanctioning; 
it  is  the  lending  of  a  name,  an  authority, 
or  an  influence,  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  thing :  there  is  most  of 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  support; 
it  is  the  employment  of  means  to  an  end. 
Superiors  only  can  countenance  or  seme- 
turn  ;  persons  in  all  conditions  may  sup- 
port: those  who  countenance  evil-doers 
give  a  sanction  to  their  evil  deeds ;  those 
who  support  either  an  individual  or  a 
cause  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
entitled  to  support, 

A  good  man  acts  with  a  vigor,  and  suffers  with 
a  patience  more  than  human,  wlien  he  believes 
himself  countenanced  by  the  Almighty.  Bulik. 

Men  of  the  greatest  sense  are  always  difBdent 
of  their  private  Judgment,  until  it  receives  a  sanc- 
tion from  the  public  Addison. 

The  apparent  InsniBciency  of  every  IndiTidaal 
to  his  own  happiness  or  safety  compels  us  to 
seek  from  one  another  assistance  and  support. 

JoHNSOir. 

COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT,  SWAIN,  HIND, 
KU8TIC,  CLOWN. 

COUNTRYMAN,  that  is,  a  man  of  the 
country^  or  one  belonging  to  the  country^ 
is  the  general  term  applicable  to  all  in- 
habiting the  country^  in  distinction  from 
a  townsman.  PEASANT,  in  French 
paysany  from  paySy  is  employed  in  the 
same  sense  for  any  countryman  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  and  is 
in  consequence  used  in  poetry  or  the 
grave  style  for  a  countryman.  SWAIN 
in  the  Saxon  signified  a  laborer,  but  it 
has  acquired,  from  its  use  in  poetry,  the 
higher  signification  of  a  shepherd,  or 
husbandman.  HIND  may,  in  all  proba- 
bility, signify  one  who  is  in  the  back- 
ground, an  inferior.  RUSTIC,  from  rtur, 
the  country,  signifies  one  bom  and  bred 
in   the    country.     CLOWN,  contracted 
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from  eo&MtiMy  a  husbandman,  Bignifiefl,  of 
course,  a  menial  in  the  country. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  as  epi- 
thets to  persons,  and  principally  to  such 
as  live  in  the  wwUry:  the  terms  country' 
man  and  peoMorU  are  taken  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense,  and  may  comprehend  persons 
of  different  descriptions ;  they  designate 
nothing  more  than  habitual  residence  in 
the  conniry:  the  other  terms  are  employ- 
ed for  the  lover  orders  of  oounlrymen^ 
but  with  collateral  ideas  favorable  or  un- 
favorable annexed  to  them :  nootn,  himdy 
both  convey  the  idea  of  innocence  in  a 
humble  station,  and  are  therefore  always 
employed  in  poetry  in  a  good  sense :  the 
rtuiic  and  dawn  both  convey  the  idea  of 
that  uncouth  rudeness  and  ignorance 
which  is  in  reality  found  among  the  low- 
est orders  of  cofuntrymen. 

Thonifh,  considering  my  former  condition,  I 
roajr  now  be  called  a  ooim/rymnn,  yet  you  can- 
not call  me  a  rugUc  (as  you  would  imply  in  your 
letter)  as  long  as  I  live  in  so  civil  and  noble  a 
bmOy.  UowKU.. 

If  by  the  poor  measures  and  praportioua  of  a 
man  we  may  take  an  estimate  of  this  great  action 
(our  Saviour's  coming  in  the  flesh),  we  shall  quick- 
ly find  how  irksome  it  is  to  flesh  and  blood  "  to 
have  been  happy,"  to  descend  some  steps  lower, 
to  exchange  the  estate  of  a  prince  for  that  of  a 
ptatant,  Sootb. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air, 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields  the  wxiin 
Disastered  stands.  Thoioom. 

The  ]ab*ring  Mnd  his  oxen  shall  disjoin. 

Dbtdbh. 

In  signing  too  the  parson  own*d  his  skill, 

For  e*en  though  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  still ; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering 

sound 
Anias*d  the  gazing  ruiHen  rang'd  around. 

GtoLMHXTH. 

Tb'  astonish*d  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest. 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  downn 
Bobb'd.  Thomson. 

COUPLE,  PAIR,  BRACE. 

COUPLE,  in  French  ccfupU,  comes  from 
the  Latin  copudo^  to  join  or  tie  togeth- 
er, copula^  in  Hebrew  cabel^  a  rope  or  a 
shackle,  signifying  tbiugs  tied  together; 
and  as  two  things  are  with  most  conven- 
ience bound  together,  it  has  by  custom 
been  confined  to  this  number.  PAIR, 
in  French  paxre^  Latin /xxr,  equal,  signifies 
things  that  aro  equal,  which  can  with 
propriety  be  said  only  of  two  things  with 
regard  to  each  other.    BRACE,  from  the 


French  6ra«,  arm,  signifies  things  locked 
together  after  the  manner  of  the  folded 
arms,  which  on  that  account  are  confined 
to  the  number  of  two. 

From  the  above  illustration  of  these 
terms,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  two, 
which  is  included  in  all  of  them,  is,  with 
regard  to  the  first,  entirely  arbitrary; 
that  with  regard  to  the  second,  it  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  junction;  and 
with  regard  to  the  third,  it  arises  alto- 
gether from  the  nature  of  the  objects : 
cofuiflm  and  hrotom  are  made  by  coupling 
and  hraeinff  ;  pairs  are  either  so  of  them- 
selves, or  are  made  so  by  others :  couplet 
and  iMraeea  always  require  a  junction  in 
order  to  make  them  complete ;  pairs  re- 
quire similarity  only  to  make  them  what 
they  are :  couples  are  joined  by  a  foreign 
tie ;  even  the  being  in  company  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  couple;  braces  are  pro- 
duced by  a  close  junction,  or  what  is 
supposed  to  be  so,  irhich  requires  them 
to  go  together.  Couple  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects generally. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sorrows  which  I  had  in 
my  heart,  methought  there  passed  by  me  a 
ootiple  of  coaches  with  purple  liveries. 

Addison. 

Pair  is  applied  to  things  that  natural- 
ly go  m  pairs. 

Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine  ;  the  pair  that  chul 
Eadi  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his 

breast 
With  r^al  ornament  Hilton. 

Sroice  is  applied  to  particular  things, 
either  themselves  joined  together  or 
serving  to  join  others  together ;  as  birds 
that  are  shot  and  are  usually  linked  to- 
gether are  termed  a  brace;  whence  in 
poetry  the  term  is  applied  to  animals  or 
other  objects  in  a  close  state  of  junction. 

FInit  hunter  then,  pursued  a  gentle  brace. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind. 

HUTON. 

Couple  is  applied  to  persons  of  different 
sex  who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the 
ties  of  affection  or  by  the  marriage  tie. 

Scarce  any  eowple  comes  together,  but  their 
nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper  with  en- 
comiums on  each  party.  Johnson. 

Fair  is  also  applied  to  persons  simi- 
larly situated,  but  refers  more  to  the 
moral  tie  from  similarity   of  feeling; 
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whence  the  newly-married  wupU  is  in  or- 
dinary diacourse  called  the  happy  pair. 

Your  fbrtone,  happy  pair,  already  made. 
Leaves  you  do  lartiier  wish.  Dbtdbn. 

Pair  is  applied  to  persons  in  no  other 
connection,  and  brctce  never  except  in  the 
burlesque  style. 

Dear  Sheridan  I  a  gentle  pair 

Of  Ganlstown  Uds  (for  such  they  are), 

Besides  a  brace  of  i^ve  divines, 

Adore  the  smoothness  of  yoar  lines.         Swirr. 

COURAGE,  FORTITUDE,  RESOLUTION. 

COURAGE,  v.jBrovcry.  FORTITUDE, 
in  French  fortitude,  Latin  fortiiudo,  is 

the  abstract  noun  from  fartig,  strong. 
RESOLUTION,  from  the  verb  retolve, 
marks  the  act  of  retdviftg,  or  the  state 
of  being  resolved. 

Courage  respects  action, /orfi^iMie  re- 
spects  passion:  a  man  has  courage  to 
meet  danger,  and  fortitude  to  endure 
pain.  Courage  is  that  power  of  the 
mind  which  bears  up  against  the  evil 
that  is  in  prospect;  fortitude  is  that 
power  which  endures  the  pain  that  is 
felt:  the  man  of  courage  goes  with  the 
same  coolness  to  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
non, as  the  man  of  forHtude  undergoes 
the  amputation  of  a  limb.  Horatius 
CkK'les  displayed  his  courage  in  defend- 
ing a  bridge  against  the  whole  army  of 
the  Etruscans:  Caius  Mutius  displayed 
no  less  fortitude  when  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  fire  in  the  presence  of  King  Por- 
sena,  and  awed  him  as  much  by  his  lan- 
guage as  his  action. 

^  Courage  seems  to  be  more  of  a  manly 
virtue ;  fortitude  is  more  distinguishable 
as  a  feminine  virtue:  the  former  is  at 
least  most  adapted  to  the  male  sex,  who 
are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to 
the  females,  who  are  obliged  to  endure : 
a  man  without  courage  would  be  as  ill 
prepared  to  discharge  his  duty  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  as  a  woman 
without  fortitude  would  be  to  support 
herself  under  the  complicated  trials  of 
body  and  mind  with  which  she  is  liable 
to  be  assailed. 

VHrnt  can  be  more  honorable  than  to  hare 
courage  enoufrh  to  execate  the  commands  of 
reason  and  conscience  ?  Colueb. 

With  "tronteA  fortitude  «he  bore  the  smart, 
And  not  a  groan  conitess'd  her  bumtng  heart. 

Gat. 


JUaohttion  is  a  minor  species  of  etmr» 
age,  or  it  is  courage  in  the  minor  concerns 
of  life:  courage  comprehends  under  it 
a  spirit  to  advance;  retolution  simply 
marks  the  will  not  to  recede :  we  require 
courage  to  bear  down  all  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  themselves  to  us;  we  re- 
quire reaolution  not  to  yield  to  the  first 
difficulties  that  oifer. 

Depending  more  upon  his  courage  than 
strength,  he  had  a  great  mind  tb  ventore  into  0ie 
midst  of  the  enemy's  fleet  Camdek. 

The  annsnal  extension  of  my  mnscles  on  thia 
occasion  made  my  teat  ache  to  such  a  degree, 
that  notliing  bat  an  invincible  resolution  and 
perseverance  could  have  prevented  me  finom  fall- 
ing back  to  my  monosyllables.  Addisov. 

COURSE,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 

COURSE,  from  curro,  to  run,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  running,  or  the  space 
run  over.  RACE,  from  run,  signifies  the 
same  act  PASSAGE,  from  to/xus,  sig- 
nifies either  the  act  of  passing  or  the 
space  passed  over. 

Cmime  and  race  as  acts  imply  the  act 
of  walking  or  running ;  pamage  the  act 
of  passing  or  going  generally :  as  swift 
in  ^e  courae,  to  win  the  race,  to  be  loat 
in  the  passage.  The  course  in  this  case 
may  be  the  act  of  one  alone ;  the  race  is 
always  the  act  of  one  in  competition  with 
others. 

Him  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound. 
When  AJax  fell  not  on  th*  eneangnlned  grouid; 
In  sunding  fight  he  mates  Achilles*  force, 
Excell'd  alone  in  swiftness  In  the  oowse,   Pora. 

The  moment  before  starting,  the  street  ap- 
peared ftill  of  people ;  nor  did  we  conceive  how 
the  race  could  possibly  be  performed. 

Bbtvomb. 

Between  his  shoulders  pierc'd  the  following  dart. 
And  held  its  passage  through  the  puiting  heart 

Pops. 

In  the  sense  of  the  space  gone  over, 
course  is  to  be  compared  with  passage  in 
the  proper  application,  and  with  race  in 
the  improper.  The  course  is  the  directioii 
taken  or  chosen  by  any  object,  and  ap- 
plies to  persons  or  things  personified ;  as 
a  person  pursues  a  course. 

So  Mars  omnipotent  invades  the  plain 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  or  man) ; 
Terror,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  his  course, 
ArmM  with  stem  boldness,  and  enormous  force. 

Pops. 

Or  a  river  takes  a  course. 
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Bat  if  with  bays  and  dama  they  strive  to  force 
His  channel  to  a  new  and  narrow  eour%ey 
No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells. 

Devbam. 

Fattage  is  the  way  either  through  or 
OTer  an  object,  and  applies  only  to  inan- 
imate objects. 

Direct  against  which  open'd  ttom  beneath, 

Jnst  o*er  the  blisstnl  seat  of  paradise, 

A  panag*  down  to  earth,  a  parage  wide. 

MiLTOir. 

Coune^  in  the  moral  application,  sig- 
nifies the  direction  taken  in  the  business 
of  life;  as  to  pursue  a  right  or  wrong 
cottne. 

At  the  first  ffttal  opening  of  this  cooteat,  the 
wisest  oour96  seemed  to  be  to  put  an  end  as  soon 
ss  possible  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  dis- 
pute. BURKX. 

The  race  is  that  course  of  life  which  a 
person  is  supposed  to  run  with  others  to- 
ward a  certain  object.  It  is  used  mostly 
in  tfao  spiritual  sense. 

Remote  fitam  towns  he  ran  hla  godly  raee^ 
Not  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his 

place.  QOLDSMITB. 

COURTEOUS,  COMPLAISANT,  COURTLY. 

COURTEODS,  from  couHy  denotes 
properly  belonging  to  a  courts  and  by  a 
natural  extension  of  the  sense,  suitable 
to  a  eouru  COMPLAISANT,  v.  Com- 
pUtttofuie, 

Courteoiut  in  one  respect  comprehends 
in  it  more  than  eomplaigani ;  it  includes 
the  manner  as  well  as  the  action ;  it  is, 
properiy  speaking,  polished  compicaaanee: 
OD  the  other  hand,  eomplauance  includes 
more  of  the  disposition  in  it  than  wur- 
ieofutneu;  it  has  less  of  the  polish,  but 
more  of  the  reality  of  kindness.  Cour- 
ieoutnoB  displays  itself  in  the  address  and 
manners ;  eomplauance  in  direct  good  of- 
fices: eourteoumesB  is  practised  between 
strangers ;  compiauanee  among  friends. 

His  bosineaa  was  to  be  indiscriminately  eour- 
(Httu  and  obaeqnioiu  to  all  men,  to  appear  much 
abroad  and  in  public  places,  to  increase  his  ac- 
quaintance. Hawkins. 

To  comply  with  the  notions  of  mankind  is  in 
snme  d^ree  the  duty  of  a  social  beinc:,  because 
by  compliance  only  he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing 
only  lie  can  become  useful ;  but  as  the  end  is  not 
to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  the  means,  we  are  not 
to  gire  up  rirtne  for  compktUanee.    Johnson. 

GOURTLT,  though  derived  from  the 
same  word  as  eourteomy  is  in  some  de- 


gree opposed  to  it  in  point  of  sense ;  It 
denotes  a  likeness  to  a  courts  but  not  a 
likeness  which  is  favorable :  courtly  is  to 
courUoui  as  the  form  to  the  reality ;  the 
courtly  consists  of  the  exterior  only,  the 
latter  of  the  exterior  combined  with  the 
spirit;  the  former,  therefore,  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  insincerity  when  con- 
trasted with  the  Utter,  which  must  nec- 
essarily suppose  the  contrary :  a  courtly 
demeanor,  or  a  eottr^t^r-like  demeanor, 
may  be  suitable  on  certain  occasions; 
but  a  eourteout  demeanor  is  always  de- 
sirable. 

Wo  cannot  omit  to  obserre  this  courtly  (shall 
I  call  it  ?)  or  good  quality  in  him,  that  he  was 
courUou9^  and  did  seem  to  study  to  oblige. 

Stetpb. 

Courtly  may  likewise  be  employed  in 
relation  to  things,  as  belonging  to  a  court ; 
but  courteous  has  always  respect  topper- 
sons  :  we  may  speak  of  a  courtly  style, 
or  courtly  grandeur ;  but  we  always  speak 
of  courteous  behavior,  courteous  language, 
and  the  like. 

Tea,  I  know 
He  had  a  tronblesome  old-faahiou'd  way 
Of  shocking  courtly  ears  with  horrid  truth. 

Thomson. 

CREDIT,  FAVOR,  INFLUENCE. 

GREBrr,  from  the  Latin  crcditus,  par- 
ticiple  of  credoy  to  believe  or  trust,  marks 
the  state  of  being  believed  or  trusted. 
FAVOR,  from  the  Latin  faveo^  and  prob- 
ably/avu«,  a  honey-comb,  marks  an  agree- 
able or  pleasant  state  of  feeling  toward 
an  object.  INFLUENCE,  in  French  tVi. 
fiuitMe^  Latin  influential  from  injluo,  to 
flow  upon,  marks  the  state  or  power  of 
acting  upon  any  object  so  as  to  direct  or 
move  it. 

These  terms  mark  the  state  we  stand 
in  with  regard  to  others  as  flowing  out  of 
their  sentiments  toward  ourselves:  credit 
arises  out  of  esteem ;  fatfor  out  ot  goou- 
will  or  affection ;  influence  out  of  either 
credit  or/avor,  or  external  circumstances : 
credit  depends  altogether  on  personal  mer- 
it, real  or  supposed ;  favor  may  depend 
on  the  caprice  of  him  who  bestows  it. 
The  credit  which  we  have  with  others  is 
marked  by  their  confidence  in  our  judg- 
ment ;  by  their  disposition  to  submit  to 
our  decisions ;  by  their  reliance  on  onr 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions :  the 
favor  we  have  with  others  is  marked  by 
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their  readiness  to  comply  with  our  wishes ; 
their  subserviency  to  our  views ;  attach- 
ment to  our  society :  men  of  talent  are 
ambitious  to  gain  credit  with  their  sov- 
ereigns by  the  superiority  of  their  coun- 
sel :  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary  pow- 
ers are  contented  with  being  the  favorites 
of  princes,  and  enjoying  their  patronage 
and  protection.  Credit  redounds  to  the 
honor  of  the  individual,  and  stimulates 
him  to  noble  exertions;  it  is  beneficial 
in  its  results  to  all  mankind,  individual- 
ly or  collectively :  favor  redounds  to  the 
personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratifica- 
tion of  tlie  individual ;  it  is  apt  to  inflame 
pride  and  provoke  jealousy. 

No  man  had  credit  enonfch  with  him  to  cor- 
rupt him  in  point  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  while  he 
thought  himself  wise  enough  to  know  what  trea- 
aon  was.  Clakendoit. 

I  have  not  the  least  purpose  of  undervaluing 
his  good  parts  and  qualities  when  I  say  that  his 
first  introduction  \t\\jo  favor  was  solely  from  the 
handsomeness  of  his  person.  Claoevdon. 

Credit  and  favor  are  the  gifts  of  oth- 
ers; inflaenee  is  a  possession  which  we 
derive  from  circumstances :  there  will  al- 
ways be  influence  where  there  is  credit  or 
favor^  but  it  may  exist  independently  of 
either:  we  have  credit  and/ovor  for  our- 
selves; we  exert  infiiienee  over  others: 
credit  and  favor  serve  one's  own  pur- 
poses ;  infittence  is  employed  in  directing 
others:  weak  people  easily  give  their 
credit^  or  bestow  their /avor,  by  which  an 
infi^tence  is  gained  over  them  to  bend 
them  to  the  will  of  others ;  the  iniluenee 
itself  may  be  good  or  bad,  aocoraing  to 
the  views  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  ex- 
erted. 

Truth  itself  shall  lose  its  credit,  if  delivered 
by  a  person  that  has  none.  Socth. 

Halifiuc,  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of 
securing  hnmortality,  made  some  advances  ot  fa- 
vor and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope, 
which  be  seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  cold- 
ness. JOBNSON. 

What  motive  oonid  induce  Murray  to  murder 
a  prince  without  capacity,  without  followers,  with- 
out influence  over  the  nohles,  whom  the  queen, 
by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  state 
of  contempt  ?  RoBBBTaoN. 

CRIME,  VICE,  SIN. 

^  CRIME,  in  Latin  crimen^  Greek  rpifia, 
signifies  a  judgment,  sentence,  or  punish- 
ment ;  and  also  the  cause  of  the  sentence 
or  punishment,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is 


here  taken.  VICE,  in  Latin  WfttifTi,  from 
vtfo,  to  avoid,  signifies  that  which  ought 
to  be  avoided.  SIN,  in  Saxon  syrme,  Swed- 
ish synd^  German  sunde^  old  German  mui- 
ta,  8unto,  etc.,  like  the  Latin  sotUes^  Greek 
ffivn/Ci  from  <nv(tf,  to  hurt,  signifies  the 
thing  that  hurts;  sin  being  of  all  things 
the  most  hurtful 

A  crime  is  a  social  offence ;  a  vice  is  a 
personal  offence :  every  action  which  does 
injury  to  others,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  is  a  crime ;  that  which  does 
injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vice.  Crime  con- 
sists in  a  violation  of  human  laws ;  vice 
in  a  violation  of  the  moral  law ;  nn  in  a 
violation  of  the  Divine  law :  tin,  there- 
fore, comprehends  both  crime  and  vice; 
but  there  are  many  sine  which  are  not 
crimes  nor  vices :  crimes  are  tried  before  a 
human  court,  and  punished  agreeably  to 
the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  vices  and  sins 
are  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
conscience;  the  former  are  punished  in 
this  world,  the  latter  will  be  punished  in 
the  world  to  come,  by  the  sentence  of  the 
Almighty:  treason  is  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  ;  drunkenness  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  vices  ;  religious  hypocrisy 
one  of  the  most  heinous  sins. 

The  most  ignorant  heathen  knows  and  feels 
that,  when  he  has  committed  an  unjust  or  cruel 
action,  he  has  committed  a  erime  and  deserves 
punishment.  Blaib. 

If  a  man  makes  his  viees  poblfe,  thooch  they 
be  such  as  seem  principally  to  affsct  himself  (as 
drunkenness  or  the  like),  they  then  become,  by 
the  bad  example  they  set,  of  pemtcions  effects  to 
society.  BLACKsroifs. 

Every  single  gross  act  oisin  Is  much' the  same 
thing  to  the  conscience  that  a  great  blow  or  Call 
is  to  the  head ;  it  stuns  and  bereaves  it  of  all  use 
of  its  senses  for  a  time.  Socra. 

CRIME,  MISDEMEANOR. 

GRIME,  V.  Cnme,  MISDEMEANOR 
signifies  literally  a  wrong  demeanor. 

The  former  of  these  terms  is  to  the 
latter  as  the  genus  to  the  species :  a  mis- 
demeanor  is  in  the  technical  sense  a  mi- 
nor crime.  Housebreaking  is  under  all 
circumstances  a  crime;  but  shoplifting 
or  pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  misde- 
tneanor.  Corporal  punishments  are  most 
commonly  annexed  to  crimes  ;  pecuniary 
punishments  frequently  to  misdemeanors. 
In  the  vulgar  use  of  these  terms,  misde- 
meanor is  moreover  distinguished  from 
erime  by  not  always  signifying  a  viola- 
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tioQ  of  pablic  law,  but  only  of  priTate 
moraU ;  in  which  sense  the  former  term 
implies  what  is  done  against  the  state, 
and  the  latter  that  which  offends  indi- 
Tidoals  or  small  communities. 

No  crime  of  tblne  oar  present  sallbrings  draws, 
MoC  tboa,  but  Heaveii's  disposing  will  tBe  cause. 

Fors. 

I  mention  tUs  for  Uie  sake  of  several  rural 
squirei,  whose  reading  does  not  rise  so  Iiigh  as 
to  "  the  present  state  of  England,"  and  who  are 
often  apt  to  nsarp  that  precedency  which  by  the 
Itn  of  their  conntry  is  not  due  to  ttiem.  Tlieir 
vut  of  learning,  which  has  plantad  them  in  this 
stitiOD,  may  in  some  measure  excuse  their  mia- 
dtauanor.  Adduov. 

CRIMINAL^  GUILTY. 

CRIMINAL,  from  ervne^  signifies  be- 
long^g  or  relating  to  a  crime,  GUILTY, 
from  ffuUt,  signifies  having  mtiU :  juiU 
oomes  from  the  German  geaerty  to  pay, 
and  gelt,  a  fine,  debt. 

CrmUnal  respects  the  character  of  the 
offence ;  gmlii/  respects  the  fact  of  com- 
mitting &e  offence.  The  ervninalitg  of 
a  person  is  estimated  by  all  the  circam- 
Btances  of  his  conduct  which  present 
themselves  to  obseryation;  his  gutli  re- 
qaires  to  be  proved  by  evidence.  The 
criminaliig  is  not  a  matter  of  inquiry,  but 
of  judgment;  theguiU  is  often  doubtful, 
if  not  positively  concealed.  The  high- 
er the  rank  of  a  person,  the  greater  his 
enminaliig  if  he  does  not  observe  an  up- 
right and  irreproachable  conduct:  where 
a  number  of  individuals  are  concerned 
in  any  unlawful  proceeding,  the  difficulty 
of  attaching  the  gmlt  to  the  real  offender 
is  greatly  increased. 

However  criminal  tbej  may  be  with  regard 
to  iociet7  in  general,  yet  with  respect  to  one  an- 
Klter,  and  to  every  person  to  wlHim  they  have 
oaee  ixnfMsed  it,  they  liave  ever  maintained  the 
nort  anshsken  fidelity.  Barnoint. 

GuiU  hears    appall'd   with   deeply   troubled 

thought; 
Aad  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head 
Docends  the  flited  Hash.  Thokson. 

^  Criminal  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet 
either  to  the  person  or  that  which  is 
personal ;  gttiUg  is  properly  applied  only 
to  the  person :  a  person,  or  his  actions, 
looks,  thoughts,  intentions,  may  be  crimi- 
m/:  the  person  himself  is  guUtg  of  what- 
ever he  actually  commits.  What  is  trim- 
^  is  against  good  morals ;  but  a  pcr- 
MQ  may  be  gmlig  of  trivial  errors  in  in- 
<Uflerent  matters. 


True  modesty  avoids  everything  that  is  oHm" 
inal;  false  modesty  everytliing  tliat  is  unfash- 
ionable. Addison. 

It  is  his  praise  that  he  Is  never  gtiiUy  of  those 
&ults  as  a  writer  which  he  lays  to  the  charge  of 
others.  Cowraa. 

CRIMINAL,  CULPRIT,  MALEFACTOR, 
FELON,  CONVICT. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  for  a 
public  offender ;  but  the  first  conveys  no 
more  than  this  general  idea;  while  the 
others  comprehend  some  accessory  idea 
in  their  signification.  CRIMINAL  (v. 
Crtmtfia/,  ^eiltg)  is  a  general  term,  and 
the  rest  are  properly  species  of  cnmu 
nak.  CULPRIT,  from  the  Latin  culpa 
and  prehennt8y  taken  in  a  fault,  sigiiifies 
the  criminal  who  is  directly  charged  with 
his  offence.  MALEFACTOR,  compound- 
ed  of  the  Latin  terms  male  and  factory 
signifies  an  evil-doer,  that  is,  one  who 
does  evil,  in  distinction  from  him  who 
does  good.  FELON,  from  feloni/y  in  Lat- 
in fdimia,  a  capital  crime^  comes  either 
from  the  Greek  ^lyXtD^if,  an  imposture, 
because  fraud  and  villany  are  the  prom- 
inent features  of  every  capital  offence, 
or  from/?/,  gall,  to  denote  the  malignity 
of  the  offence.  CONVICT,  in  Latin  eon- 
viduSj  participle  of  convinco,  to  convince 
or  prove,  signifies  one  proved  or  found 
guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of 
those  who  by  offences  against  the  laws 
or  regulations  of  society  have  exposed 
themselves  to  punishment,  we  denominate 
them  crwUnaie:  when  we  consider  them 
as  already  brought  before  a  tribunal,  we 
call  them  culprits:  when  we  consider 
them  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpitude  of 
their  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil 
rather  than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  male- 
f adore:  when  we  consider  them  as  of- 
fending by  the  grosser  violations  of  the 
law,  they  are  termed  fdimn :  when  we 
consider  them  as  already  under  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  we  denominate  them 
cotivicte.  The  punishments  inflicted  on 
cnminale  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  crimes  and  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  judged :  a  guilty  con- 
science will  give  a  man  the  air  of  a  eul- 
prit  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have 
not  authority  to  be  either  his  accusers 
or  judges ;  it  gratified  the  malice  of  the 
Jews  to  cause  our  blessed  Saviour  to  be 
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crucified  between  two  male/aeton:  it  is 
an  important  regulation  in  the  internal 
economy  of  a  prison  to  hare  /ehriB  kept 
distinct  from  each  other,  particularly  if 
their  crimes  are  of  an  atrocious  nature : 
it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that, 
when  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  placed 
eanvicta  in  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion, their  characters  have  undergone  so 
entire  a  reformation  as  to  enable  them 
to  attain  a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  than 
they  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 

If  I  attack  the  vlcioos,  I  shall  only  set  upon 
them  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provoked,  by  the 
worst  nsaiire  I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make 
an  exompte  of  any  particular  crimitiai. 

Addisoh. 
The  Jury  then  withdrew  a  moment. 
As  if  on  weighty  points  to  comment, 
And,  right  or  wrong,  resolv'd  to  save  her, 
They  gave  a  verdict  in  her  llsvor. 
The  oulpril,  by  escape  grown  bold, 
Pllfisrs  alike  from  young  and  old.  Mooas. 

For  this  the  malefactor  goat  was  laid 

On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid.  Drtdbn. 

He  (Earl  Ferrers)  expressed  some  displeasure 
at  being  executed  as  a  common  felon^  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  such  a  multitude.  Sxollbtt. 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  nono 
Are  to  behold  the  Judgment,  but  the  Judged  ; 
Those  two :  the  third  best  absent  is  condemn'd 
ConHct  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law ; 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs.  Milton. 

CRITERION,  STANDARD. 

CRITERION,  in  Greek  Kpinjptov,  from 
Kptvta^  to  judge,  signifies  the  mark  or  rule 
by  which  one  may  judge.  STANDARD, 
from  the  verb  to  atarulj  signifies  the  point 
at  which  one  must  stand,  or  beyond  which 
one  must  not  go. 

The  criterion  is  employed  only  in  mat- 
ters of  judgment ;  the  kandard  is  used 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The 
former  serves  for  determining  the  char- 
acters and  qualities  of  things ;  the  latter 
for  defining  quantity  and  measure.  The 
language  and  manners  of  a  person  are 
the  best  aiierion  for  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  his  station  and  education.  In 
order  to  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  mer- 
cantile transactions  of  mankind  one  with 
another,  it  is  the  custom  of  government 
to  fix  a  certain  standard  for  the  regula- 
tion of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

But  have  we  then  no  law  besides  onr  will. 
No  Just  criterion  flx'd  to  good  or  111  ? 
As  well  St  noon  we  may  obstruct  our  sight. 
Then  doubt  if  such  a  thing  exists  as  light. 

JSNTIfS. 


Who  would  insure  a  tender  and  delieate  sense 
of  honor  to  beat  almost  with  the  first  pulae  of 
the  heart,  when  no  man  could  know  what  woald 
be  the  test  of  honor  in  a  nation  continaaliy  vary- 
ing  the  standard  of  its  coin  ?  Ucilkm. 

The  word  standard  may  likewise  be 
used  figuratively  in  the  same  sense.  The 
Bible  is  a  MUmdard  of  excellence  both 
in  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot  be 
too  closely  followed.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  the  same  standard  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  because  all  our  performances 
fall  short  of  perfection,  and  will  admit 
of  improvement 

Rate  not  the  extension  of  the  human  mtnd 

By  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind.  Jaimcs. 

CRUBL)  INHUMAN,  BARaAROUS, 
BRUTAL,  SAVAGE. 

CRUEL,  from  the  Latin  eruddis  and 
cruduSy  raw,  rough,  or  untutored ;  IN- 
HUMAN, compounded  of  the  privative  in 
and  humaiif  signifies  not  human ;  BAR- 
BAROUS, from  the  Greek  fiapfiapog, 
rude  or  unsettled — all  mark  a  degree  of 
bad  feeling  which  is  uncontrolled  by  cult- 
ure or  refinement.  BRUTAL,  sig;nifying 
like  the  brute;  and  SAVAGE,  from' the 
Latin  acevuSf  fierce,  and  the  Hebrew  am/, 
a  wolf,  mark  a  still  stronger  degree  of 
this  bad  passion. 

Cruel  is  the  most  familiar  and  the 
least  powerful  epithet  of  all  these  terms; 
it  designates  Uie  ordinary  propensity 
which,  if  not  overpowered  by  a  better 
principle,  will  invariably  show  itself  by 
the  desire  of  inflicting  positive  pain  on 
others,  or  abridging  their  comfort :  inhu- 
man and  barbarous  are  higher  degrees  of 
cnidty ;  brutal  and  savage  rise  so  much 
in  degree  above  the  rest  as  almost  to  par- 
take of  another  nature.  A  child  gires 
early  symptoms  of  his  natural  cruelty  by 
his  ill-treatment  of  animals;  but  we  do 
not  speak  of  his  inhumanity^  because 
this  is  a  term  confined  to  men,  and  more 
properly  to  their  treatment  of  their  own 
species,  although  extended  in  its  sense  to 
their  treatment  of  the  brutes:  barbarity 
is  but  too  common  among  children  and 
persons  of  riper  years.  A  person  is  erud 
who  neglects  the  creature  he  should  pro- 
tect aud  take  care  of:  he  is  inhwnan  if 
he  withhold  from  him  the  common  marks 
of  tenderness  or  kindness  which  are  to 
be  expected  from  one  human  being  to 
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another ;  he  is  barbarwa  if  he  find  amiue- 
meni  In  inflicting  pain ;  he  is  brutal  or 
9av€^  aooording  to  the  circumstances  of 
aggraTatioQ  which  accompany  the  act  of 
torturing. 

Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  flital  rage  realgn'd ; 

A  eruel  heart  ill  snlts  »  manly  mind.         Fopb. 

Belentleas  love  the  cruel  mother  led, 
The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed ; 
Love  lent  the  s«rord,  the  mother  straek  the  blow, 
Inkwnan  she,  but  more  inhuman  thou. 

0BTi»nr. 
I  hare  fonnd  out  a  gift  for  my  fliir, 

1  haTe  found  where  the  wood-]rigeon8  breed. 
Bat  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 

Shbnbione. 

The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre,  and 
the  briUal  petulance  of  Gibber  was  confuted, 
though  perhaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause. 

JOHNSOK. 

Brothcn  by  brothers'  impious  hands  are  slain ! 
Mhtaken  ml,  bow  savage  is  thy  reign ! 

Jehtms. 

TO  CRY,  WEEP. 

An  outward  indication  of  pain  is  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  terms,  but  CRY 
(p.  To  call)  comprehends  an  audible  ex- 
pression accompanied  with  tears  or  oth- 
erwise. WEEP,  in  low  German  toapen, 
is  a  variation  of  tohiney  which  is  an  ono- 
matopceia,  and  simply  indicates  the  shed- 
ding of  tears.  Crying  arises  from  an 
impatience  in  suifering  corporeal  pains ; 
chUdren  and  weak  people  commonly  crt/  : 
mepUtff  is  occasioned  by  mental  grief; 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men  will  not  dis- 
dain sometimes  to  toe^.  Crying  is  as 
selfish  as  it  is  weak ;  it  serves  to  relieve 
the  pain  of  the  individual  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  hearer ;  weeping^  when  called 
forth  by  others^  sorrows,  is  an  infirmi- 
ty which  no  man  could  wish  to  be  with- 
out: as  an  expression  of  generous  sym- 
pathy, it  atfonls  essential  reliil  to  the 
suiferer. 

The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast. 
Scared  at  the  dauling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 

Pops. 
TliT  Hector,  wrapt  In  everlasting  sleep. 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  we&p. 

POPB. 

TO  CRY,  SCREAM,  SHRIEK. 

To  CRY  {v.  To  call)  indicates  the  ut- 
tennoe  of  an  articulate  or  an  inarticu- 
late sound.  SCREAM,  which  is  a  varia- 
tion of  <Ty,  is  a  species  of  crying  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  word ;  and  SHRIEK, 


which  is  the  same,  is  a  species  of  crying 
in  its  latter  sense.  Crying  is  an  ordina- 
ry mode  of  loud  utterance  resorted  to  on 
common  occasions ;  one  cries  in  order  to 
be  heard:  screaming  is  an  intemperate 
mode  of  crying,  resorted  to  from  an  im- 
patient  desire  to  be  heard,  or  from  a 
vehemence  of  feeling.  People  scream  to 
deaf  people  from  the  mistaken  idea  of 
making  themselves  heard;  whereas  a 
distinct  articulation  will  always  be  more 
efficacious.  It  is  frequently  necessary 
to  cry  when  we  cannot  render  ourselves 
audible  by  any  other  means;  but  it  is 
never  necessary  or  proper  to  scream. 
Shriek  may  be  compared  with  cry  and 
scream^  as  expressions  of  pain ;  in  this 
case  to  sJiriek  is  more  than  to  cry,  and 
less  than  to  scream.  They  both  signify 
to  cry  with  a  violent  effort.  We  may 
cry  from  the  slightest  pain  or  inconven* 
icnce ;  but  one  shrieks  or  screams  only  on 
occasions  of  great  agony,  either  corpore- 
al or  mental.  A  child  cries  when  it  has 
hurt  its  finger ;  it  shrieks  in  the  moment 
of  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  frightful  ob- 
ject, or  screams  until  some  one  comes  to 
its  assistance. 

Like  a  thin  smoke  ho  sees  the  spirit  fly, 

And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry.  Fopb. 

Rapacious  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly, 
And  tear  the  screaming  in&nt  from  her  breast 

Thomsoit. 

The  house  is  flll'd  with  loud  laments  and  crits^ 
And  shrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaults  throne. 

DaTDEN. 

CULPABI^,  FAULTY. 

CULPABLE,  in  Latin  atlpabilis,  comes 
from  ctdpa,  a  fault  or  blame,  signify- 
ing worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be  blamed. 
FAULTY,  from  fault,  signifies  having 
faults. 

We  are  ctdpable  from  the  commission 
of  one  fault;  we  are  faulty  from  the 
number  of  faults:  culpable  is  a  relative 
term ;  faulty  is  absolute :  we  are  culpa- 
ble with  regard  to  a  superior  whose  in- 
tentions we  have  not  fulfilled;  we  are 
faulty  whenever  we  commit  any  fafilts, 
A  master  pronounces  his  servant  as  cul- 
pable for  not  having  attended  to  his  com- 
mands; an  indifferent  person  pronounces 
another  as  faulty  whose  faults  have  come 
under  his  notice.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  be  faulty  without  being  culpable, 
but  not  vice  versa. 
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In  the  common  bulneas  of  life  we  find  the 
memory  of  one  like  that  of  another,  and  honest- 
ly impute  omissions  not  to  involuntary  forget- 
ftilness,  but  ctUpable  inattention.         Johnson. 

In  the  consideration  of  human  liiie  the  satirist 
never  fslls  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly 
fmMsf.  Stmlb. 

CULTIVATION,  CULTURE,  CIVILIZA- 
TION, REFINEMKNT. 

CULTIVATION,  from  the  Latin  euliua, 
denotes  the  act  of  cuUivatitufy  or  state  of 
•being  cultivated.  CULTURE,  from  cul- 
iusy  signifies  the  state  only  of  being  cuUi- 
voted.  CIVILIZATION  signifies  the  act 
of  civilmnff,  or  state  of  being  dvUized. 
REFINEMENT  denotes  the  act  of  refirir 
inffy  or  the  state  of  being  refilled. 

CtUtivaiion  is  with  more  propriety  ap- 
plied to  tlie  thing  that  grows ;  culture  to 
that  in  which  it  grows.  The  cultivation 
of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labor  unless 
the  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  speaking  fig- 
uratively, we  say  the  cuUivatioti  of  any 
art  or  science:  the  cultivation  of  one's 
taste  or  inclination  may  be  said  to  con- 
tribute to  one's  own  skill  or  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  thing  itself ;  but  the  mind  re- 
quires culture  previously  to  this  particu- 
lar exertion  of  the  powers. 

Notwithstanding  this  faculty  (of  taste)  must  be 
in  some  measure  born  with  us,  there  are  several 
methods  of  cultivating  and  improving  it. 

Addiboh. 

Bnt  tho'  Hcav'n 
In  every  breast  has  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain 
Without  fair  culiure't  kind  parental  aid. 

Aksnsidb. 

Civilization  is  the  first  sUge  of  cultiva- 
tion; refinement  is  the  last:  we  civilize 
savages  by  divesting  them  of  their  rude- 
ness, and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of 
such  arts  as  are  requisite  for  dvil  society ;, 
we  cultivate  people  in  general  by  calling 
forth  their  powers  into  action  and  inde- 
pendent exertion ;  we  refine  them  by  the 
introduction  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  in- 
troduction  of  Christianity  has  been  the 
best  means  of  eivUimng  the  rudest  na- 
tions. The  atltivation  of  the  mind  in 
serious  pursuits  tends  to  refine  the  senti- 
ments  without  debilitating  the  character; 
but  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts  may 
be  pursued  to  a  vicious  extent,  so  as  to 
introduce  an  excessive  refinement  of  feel- 


ing that  is  incompatible  with  real  manli- 
ness. 

To  civUiee  the  rude  unpolished  world 

And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws, 

To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man, 

To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savai;e 

With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  lib'ral  arts, — 

Th'  embellishments  of  life  1  Virtuee  like  these 

Make  human  nature  shine.  Anoisox. 

Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  amonf; 
unpolished  nations,  bnt  in  a  country  verginff  to 
the  extremes  of  r^Jlnententy  painting  and  muaic 
come  in  for  a  share.  GouMirrni. 

CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HU8BANDRT. 

CULTIVATION  has  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive meaning  than  either  tillage  or 
kuritaitdry.  TILLAGE  is  a  mode  of  cul- 
tiv<Uion  that  extends  no  farther  than  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed ;  cultivation  includes  the 
whole  process 'by  which  the  produce  of 
the  earth  is  brought  to  maturity.  We 
may  till  without  cultivaiing;  but  we  can- 
not cultivate^  as  far  as  respects  the  soil, 
without  tillage.  HUSBANDRY  is  more 
extensive  in  its  meaning  than  tiUoffe,  but 
not  so  extensive  as  ciutivation.  Tillage 
respects  the  act  only  of  tilling  the 
ground ;  husbandry  is  employed  for  the 
oflSce  of  cultivaiing  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. A  cultivator  is  a  general  term,  de- 
fined only  by  the  object  that  is  cultivated, 
as  the  ailiivator  of  the  grape,  or  the 
olive ;  a  tiller  is  a  laborer  in  the  soil  that 
performs  the  office  for  another:  a  hua- 
handman  is  a  humble  species  of  cultiva- 
tor^  who  himself  performs  the  whole  of- 
fice of  cultivating  the  ground  for  domes- 
tic purposes. 

0  softly-swellfng  hills 
On  which  the  power  of  euttiwition  lies, 
And  Joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil  1 

Thomson. 

These  innciples  of  good  huebandry  ran 
through  hH  (Hesiod's)  work,  and  directed  him  to 
the  choice  of  tillage  and  merchandise  tor  the 
subject  of  that  which  U  the  most  excellent  of 
them.  Dbtdew. 

We  find  an  image  of  the  two  states,  the  con- 
templative and  the  active,  figured  oat  In  the 
persons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  by  the  two  primitive 
trades,  that  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the  hue- 
bandman.  Bacoh. 

CUNNING,  CRAFTY,  SUBTLE,  SLY, 
WILY. 

CUNNING,  V.  Art.  CRAFTY  signifies 
having  craft,  that  is,  according  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  haring  a 
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knowledge  of  some  trade  or  art;  hence 
figuratively  applied  to  the  character. 
SUBTLE,  in  French  subtil,  and  Latin  mb^ 
tiiig,  thin,  from  9%ib  and  tda,  a  thread 
drawn  to  be  fine ;  hence  in  the  figurative 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  fine  or 
acute  in  thought  SLY  is  in  all  proba- 
bility connected  with  slow  and  sleek,  or 
smooth ;  deUberation  and  smoothness  en- 
teriog  very  much  into  the  sense  of  t^y. 
WILY  signifies  disposed  to  wiles  or  strat- 
agems. 

All  these  epithets  agree  in  expressing 
an  aptitude  to  employ  peculiar  and  se- 
cret means  to  the  attainment  of  an  end ; 
they  dilTer  principally  in  the  secrecy  of 
the  means,  or  the  degree  of  circumven- 
tion that  is  employed.  The  cunnhtg  man 
shows  his  dexterity  simply  in  concealing; 
this  requires  little  more  than  reserv^- 
ness  and  taciturnity:  the  crafty  man 
goes  farther;  he  shapes  his  words  and 
actions  so  as  to  lull  suspicion :  hence  it 
id  that  a  child  may  be  cunmng,  but  an 
old  man  will  be  crafty:  a  subtle  man  has 
more  acnteness  of  invention  than  either, 
and  all  his  schemes  are  hidden  by  a  veil 
that  is  impenetrable  to  common  observa- 
tion :  the  cunning  roan  looks  only  to  the 
concealment  of  an  immediate  object ;  the 
(rafly  and  suhtU  man  have  a  remote  ob- 
ject to  conceal :  thus  men  are  cunning  in 
their  ordinary  concerns;  politicians  are 
crafiy  or  subtle :  but  the  former  are  more 
fo  as  to  the  end,  and>the  latter  as  to  the 
means.  A  man  is  cunning  and  crafty  by 
deeds ;  he  is  subtle  mostly  by  means  of 
words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  com- 
bined. 8lyness  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cun- 
ning; the  sly  man  goes  cautiously  and 
8tlently  to  work.  wUiness  is  a  species 
of  cunning  or  craft,  applicable  only  to 
cases  of  attack  or  defence. 

There  la  stfll  another  secret  that  can  never  fail 
if  you  can  once  get  it  believed,  and  which  is  often 
practised  hy  women  of  fpreater  cunning  than  vir- 
tue: :  this  is  to  chan^  sides  for  a  w.hile  with  the 
jealoas  man,  and  to  torn  bis  own  passion  upon 
liirnaelf.  Addison. 

Onnning  is  often  to  he  met  with  in  hrntes 
themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  bnt  the  few- 
cat  removes  from  them.  Addoom. 

Ton  will  And  the  examples  to  be  few  and  rare 
of  vickcd.  unprincipled  men  attaining  fully  the 
accomplislament  of  their  crafty  designs. 

Blais. 

The  part  of  Ulysses,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  is 
very  nwcb  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing 


that  fbble  with  very  agreeable  plota  and  intrica- 
cies, not  only  by  tlie  many  adventures  in  his 
voyage  and  the  subtlety  of  his  behavior,  but  by 
the  variona  concealments  and  discoveries  of  hUi 
person  in  several  parts  of  his  poem.      Addisow. 

If  you  or  yomr  correspondent  had  eonsnlted 
me  in  your  discourse  upon  the  eye,  I  could  have 
told  you  that  the  eye  of  Leonora  is  slyly  watch- 
tnl  while  it  looks  negligent  Stexlb. 

Implore  his  aid ;  for  Froteos  only  knowa 
The  secret  cause  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes ; 
But  first  the  tcily  wizard  must  be  caught, 
For,  nnconstrain^,  he  nothing  tells  for  naught. 

DaYDEK. 

TO  CURE,  HEAIi,  REMEDY. 

CURE,  in  Latin  euro,  signifies  to  take 
care  of,  that  is,  by  distinction,  to  take 
care  of  that  which  requires  particular 
care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil.  HEAL, 
in  German  heUen,  comes  from  heil,  whole, 
signifying  to  make  whole  that  which  is 
unsound.  REMEDY,  in  Latin  remedium, 
is  compounded  of  re  and  medeoTy  to  cure 
or  healy  which  comes  from  the  Oreek 
firiioftai  and  Mt}^uz,  Media,  the  country 
which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
healing  plants.  The  particle  re  is  here 
but  an  intensive. 

To  cure  is  employed  for  what  is  out  of 
order ;  to  heal  for  that  which  is  broken : 
diseases  are  cttred,  wounds  are  healed;  the 
former  is  a  complex,  the  latter  is  a  sim- 
ple process.  Whatever  requires  to  be 
cured  is  wrong  in  the  system ;  it  requires 
many  and  various  applications  internally 
and  externally:  whatever  requires  to  be 
Itealed  is  occasioned  externally  by  vio- 
lence, and  requires  external  applications. 
In  a  state  of  refinement  men  have  the 
greatest  number  of  disorders  to  be  cured; 
in  a  savage  state  there  is  more  occasion 
for  the  heidvig  art. 

Will  toys  amuse  when  med'cines  cannot  cvri*. 

YoL  so. 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs, 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs ; 
Or,  if  some  stripes  flrom  Providence  we  feel, 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal. 

Jentnb. 

Cure  is  used  as  properly  in  the  moral 
as  the  natural  sense ;  hecU  in  the  moral 
sense  is  altogether  figurative.  The  dis- 
orders of  the  mind  are  cured  with  greater 
difficulty  than  those  of  the  body.  The 
breaches  which  have  been  made  in  the 
affections  of  relatives  toward  each  other 
can  be  Iiealed  by  nothing  but  a  Christian 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness. 
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If  the  finall  body  feels  dliorder*!!  nwngi. 
Then  drugs  medicinal  can  give  oa  ease ; 
The  soul,  no  iEacttlapian  medicine  can  curs. 

GSKTUBMAH. 

What  healing  hand  can  ponr  Vtkt  balm  of  peace 
A«Ml  turn  my  sight  undaunted  on  the  tomb? 

YODHO. 

To  remedy^  in  the  sense  of  applying 
rermdia^  has  a  moral  application,  in  which 
it  accords  most  with  cure.  EyIIs  are  ei- 
ther cured  or  remedied^  but  the  former  are 
of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  the 
latter.  The  evils  in  society  require  to  be 
cured;  an  omission,  a  deficiency,  or  a 
mischief,  requires  to  be  remedied.  When 
bad  habits  become  inveterate,  they  are 
put  out  of  the  reach  of  cure.  It  is  an  ex- 
ercise for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  attempt 
to  remedy  the  various  troubles  and  incon- 
veniences which  are  daily  occurring. 

The  poor  are  half  as  wretched  as  the  rich, 
Wtiiwe  prvud  and  painfhl  privilege  it  is 
At  once  to  bear  a  donble  load  of  woe, 
To  i^l  the  stings  ot  envy  and  of  want ; 
Outrageous  want !  both  Indies  cannot  cure  t 

YOUNO. 

Every  man  has  fre<inent  grievances  which  only 
the  solicitude  of  friendship  will  discover  and  ram- 
edy.  Johnson. 

CURE,  REMEDY. 

CURE  (v.  To  cure)  denotes  either  the 
act  of  curingy  or  the  thing  that  cum, 
REMEDY  is  mostly  employed  for  the 
thing  that  remedies.  In  the  former  sense 
the  remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to 
the  end  ;  a  cure  is  performed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  rem/edy.  That  is  incurable 
for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found ;  but 
a  cure  is  sometimes  performed  without 
the  application  of  any  specific  remedy. 
The  cure  is  complete  when  the  evil  is  en- 
tirely removed ;  the  remedy  is  sure  which 
by  proper  application  never  fails  of  ef- 
fecting the  cure.  The  cure  of  disorders 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  physician 
and  the  state  of  the  patient ;  the  efficacy 
of  remedtee  depends  upon  their  suitable 
choice  and  application :  but  a  cure  may 
be  defeated,  or  a  remedy  made  of  no 
avail,  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  inde- 
pendent of  either. 

Why  should  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure 
If  death  could  grant  an  everlasting  cvre  T 
'Tfs  plain  there's  something  whispers  in  his  ear 
(Tho'  Cain  he'd  hide  it)  he  has  much  to  fear. 

Jentns. 

The  great  defect  of  Thomson's  Seasons  is  want 


of  method :  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy,  JofUi«oK. 

A  cure  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
thing  that  curee,  which  brings  it  nearer 
in  sense  to  the  word  remedy^  the  former 
being  applied  to  great  matters,  the  latter 
to  small.  Quacks  always  hold  forth  their 
nostrums  as  infallible  cures  not  for  one 
but  for  every  sort  of  disorder ;  exjKrience 
has,  however,  fatally  proved  that  the  rem- 
edy in  most  cases  is  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. 

Particular  punishments  are  tho  cure  for  acci- 
dental distempers  in  the  state.  Buj 


The  three  lords  agreed  on  proroguing  the  Par- 
Ibiment  as  the  only  remedy  left  in  the  present 
distemper.  Sib  W.  Tbkpije. 

CURIOUS,  INQUISITIVE,  PRYING. 

CURIOUS,  in  French  curieux,  Latin 
curumtSf  from  euro,  care,  signifying  full 
of  care.  INQUISITIVE,  in  Latin  m^ui- 
sUuSy  from  inquiro^  to  inquire  or  search 
into,  signifying  a  disposition  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly.  PRYING,  from  pry, 
changed  from  the  French  preuvery  to  try, 
signifies  the  disposition  to  try  or  sift  to 
the  bottom. 

The  disposition  to  interest  one^s  self  in 
matters  not  of  immediate  concern  is  the 
idea  common  to  all  these  terms.  Cwri- 
ority  is  directed  to  all  objects  that  can 
gratify  the  inclination,  taste,  or  under- 
standing; inquintivenees  to  such  things 
only  as  satisfy  the  understanding.  The 
curious  person  interests  himself  in  all  the 
works  of  nature  and  art;  he  is  curious 
to  try  effects  and  examine  causes:  the 
inqidsUive  person  endeavors  to  add  to  his 
store  of  knowledge.  Curiosity  employs 
every  means  which  falls  in  its  way  in  or- 
der to  procure  gratification ;  the  curious 
man  uses  his  own  powers  or  those  of 
others  to  serve  his  purpose:  inquisitive- 
ness  is  indulged  only  by  means  of  Terbal 
inquiry ;  the  inquisitive  person  collects  all 
from  others.  A  traveller  is  curious  who 
examines  everything  for  himself;  he  is 
inquisitive  when  he  minutely  questions 
others.  Inquisitiveness  is  therefore  to 
curiosity  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  whoever 
is  curious  will  naturally  be  inqtdsiHvey  but 
he  who  is  inquisitive  may  be  so  either 
from  curtoeUy  or  from  other  motives. 

There  is  something  in  the  mind  of  men  which 
goes  beyond  bare  curioeUUy  and  even  carries  a 
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shadow  of  friendship  with  those  great  geniiuee 
whom  we  have  known  to  excel  in  former  ages. 

Pop*. 

The  reaaona  of  these  inatttations  (the  Christian 
fe^ivals),  though  they  might  t»  forgotten  and 
obecnred  by  a  long  coarse  of  years,  could  not  bat 
be  very  well  known  by  those  who  lived  in  the 
three  first  centuries,  and  be  a  means  of  informing 
the  iitguMHve  Pagans  in  the  truth  of  oar  Sav- 
iour's history.  Addison. 

Curious  and  ingumtive  may  be  both 
used  in  a  bad  sense;  prying  is  never 
Qscd  otherwise  than  in  a  bad  sense.  In- 
quimiive^  as  in  the  former  case,  is  a  mode 
uf  curionly,  and  prying  is  a  species  of 
eager  euriosUg.  A  curunu  person  takes 
unaUowed  means  of  learning  that  which 
he  ought  not  to  wish  to  know ;  an  ingitii- 
ilivt  person  puts  many  impertinent  and 
troublesome  questions :  a  prying  temper 
is  unceasing  in  its  endeavors  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  others.  Cu- 
rioiUtf  is  a  fault  most  frequent  among 
females;  inquintifffnesa  is  most  general 
among  children ;  a  prying  temper  belongs 
only  to  people  of  low  character.  A  well- 
disciplined  mind  checks  the  first  risings 
of  idle  eurionty:  children  should  be 
taught  early  to  suppress  an  inquisitive 
temper,  which  may  so  easily  become  bur- 
densome to  others :  those  who  are  of  a 
prying  temper  are  insensible  to  every- 
thing but  the  desire  of  unveiling  what 
lies  bidden ;  such  a  disposition  is  often 
engendered  by  the  unlicensed  indulgence 
of  tHrionty  in  early  life,  which  becomes 
» sort  of  passion  in  riper  years. 

A  nan  oieurio&iiy  Is  void  of  all  Mth,  and  it 
i>  better  to  tmst  letters  or  any  important  secrets 
u>  mj  one  than  to  friends  and  fifimiliars  of  an 
inquMUve  temper.  Pops. 

Bj  adhering  tenafctonsly  to  his  opinion,  and  ex- 
mbiting  other  faistanoea  of  a  prying  disposition, 
^'Onl  George  Sackville  had  rendered  himself  dis- 
ssneable  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

Smoixbtt. 

CTRSORY,  HABTTy  SUGHT,  DESUL- 
TORY. 

CURSORY,  from  the  Latin  eurro,  sig- 
Qifies  ran  over  or  done  in  running.  HAS- 
TY signifies  done  in  hatie.  SLIGHT  is 
a  sanation  of  light  DESULTORY,  fi-om 
Mto,  to  leap,  signifies  leaped  over. 

pvnory  inclades  both  heuiy  and  slighi; 
it  indades  hatiy  inasmuch  as  it  expresses 
a  quick  motion ;  it  includes  tiighJt  inas- 
much as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  partial 
•  ction :  a  view  mav  be  either  eurtory  or 
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k(uty^  as  the  former  is  taken  by  deeign, 
the  latter  from  carelessness :  a  view  may 
be  either  cursory  or  digkl ;  but  the  for- 
mer is  not  so  imperfect  as  the  latter:  an 
author  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  those 
points  which  are  not  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  his  subject;  an  author  who  takes 
a  hasty  view  of  a  subject  will  mislead  by 
his  errors;  he  who  takes  a  digkt  view 
will  disappoint  by  the  shallowness  of  his 
information.  Between  cursory  and  desul- 
tory there  is  the  same  difference  as  be- 
tween running  and  leaping :  we  run  in  a 
line,  but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  anoth- 
er ;  so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have  still 
more  or  less  connection,  but  remarks  that 
are  desultory  are  without  any  coherence. 

Savage  mingled  in  euraory  conversation  with 
the  same  steadiness  of  attention  aa  others  apply 
to  a  lecture.  Johnson. 

The  emperor  Macrinns  had  once  resolved  to 
abolish  these  rescripts  (of  the  emperors),  and  re- 
tain only  the  general  edicts ;  he  could  not  hear 
that  the  hasty  and  crude  answers  of  such  princea 
as  Commodus  and  Caracalla  shonld  be  reverenced 
as  laws.  Blackstonb. 

The  wits  of  Charles's  time  bad  seldom  more 
than  stighi  and  superficial  views.         Johnson. 

If  compassion  ever  be  felt  from  the  bmte  in- 
stinct of  nninstmcted  nature,  it  will  only  pro- 
duce effects  dewUory  and  transient.   Johnson. 

CUSTOM,  UABIT. 

CUSTOM,  in  French  eout^me,  probably 
contracted  from  the  Latin  consuetum^  par- 
ticiple of  consuesco^  to  accustom.  HABIT, 
in  French  habity  Latin  habitudo^  from  fuu 
beoy  to  have,  marks  the  state  of  having  or 
holding. 

Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act ;  hMt  the  effect  of  such  repe- 
tition :  the  custom  of  rising  early  in  the 
morning  is  conducive  to  the  health,  and 
may  in  a  short  time  become  such  a  habit 
as  to  render  it  no  less  agreeable  than  it 
is  useful.  Custom  supposes  an  act  of  the 
will ;  habit  implies  an  involuntary  move- 
ment :  a  custom  is  followed ;  a  habit  is  ac- 
quired. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mohammedans,  if  they 
see  any  printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground, 
to  take  it  up  and  Uiy  it  aside  carefully,  as  not 
knowing  but  it  may  contain  some  piece  of  the 
Alcoran.  Addison. 

If  a  loose  and  careless  life  has  brought  a  man 
into  habits  of  dissipation,  and  led  him  to  neglect 
those  religious  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  Mak- 
er, let  him  return  to  the  regular  worsliip  of  God. 

Blaib. 
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Cuaiom  18  applicable  to  bodies  of  men ; 
heAU  is  confined  to  the  individual :  every 
nation  has  eutUmu  peculiar  to  itself ;  and 
every  individual  has  habUa  peculiar  to  his 
age,  station,  and  circumstances. 

I  dftre  not  shock  my  reader  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ettUoma  and  manners  of  these  bar- 
barians (the  Hottentots).  Ucohxs. 

The  ftMTce  of  education  is  so  great,  that  we  may 
mould  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  young  into 
what  shape  we  please,  and  give  the  Impressions 
of  such  habite  as  shall  ever  afterward  remain. 

ATTSRBUmT. 

Cvxtomary  and  habitual^  the  epithets 
derived  from  these  words,  admit  of  a  sim- 
ilar distinction:  the  customary  action  is 
that  which  is  repeated  after  the  manner 
of  a  custom ;  the  habitual  action  is  that 
which  is  done  by  the  force  of  habit. 

Tills  eiigtomary  superiority  grew  too  delicate 
for  truth,  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetration, 
allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low  flattery. 

JOUKBOM. 

We  have  all  reason  to  believe  that,  amidst  num- 
berless Inflrmities  which  attend  humanity,  wliat 
the  great  Judge  will  chiefly  regard  is  the  habit' 
ftal  prevailing  turn  of  our  heart  and  life. 

Blaib. 

CUSTOM,  FASHION,  MANNER,  PRAC- 
TICE. 

CUSTOMS,  FASHIONS,  and  MAN- 
NERS  are  all  employed  for  communities 
of  men :  cttstom  {v.  Ctuiom^  habit)  respects 
established  and  general  modes  of  action : 
faahiony  in  French  fa^on^  from  faeiOy  to 
do  or  make,  regards  partial  and  transi- 
tory modes  of  making  or  doing  things : 
manner^  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  it 
is  here  taken,  signifies  the  manner  or 
mode  of  men's  living  or  behaving  in  their 
social  intercourse. 

Custom  is  authoritative;  it  stands  in 
the  place  of  law,  and  regulates  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  the  most  important  oon- 
cems  of  life:  fashion  is  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  it  decides  in  matters  of  tri- 
fling import :  manners  are  rational ;  they 
are  the  expressions  of  moral  feelings. 
Customs  have  most  force  in  a  simple  state 
of  society ; /(uAto;i9  rule  most  where  lux- 
ury has  made  the  greatest  progress ;  man- 
ners are  most  distinguishable  in  a  civil- 
ized state  of  society.  Customs  are  in 
their  nature  as  unchangeable  as  fashions 
are  variable ;  manners  depend  on  cultiva- 
tion and  collateral  circumstances;  run- 
toms  die  away  or  are  abolished ;  fashiotts 


pass  away,  and  new  ones  take  their  place ; 
manners  are  altered  either  for  the  better 
or  the  worse. 

The  cttstom  of  representing  the  grief  we  hare 
for  the  loss  of  the  dead  by  our  habits,  certaiDly 
had  its  rise  flrom  the  real  sorrow  of  sudi  aa  were 
too  much  distressed  to  take  the  care  they  oui^bt 
of  their  dress.  Steeix. 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 

Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape ; 

Like  man,  he  imitates  each  /ashtcnf 

And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion.  Swift. 

Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners  I  disclose, 
And  bow  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose. 

PRACTICE,  in  Latin  praetica,  Greek 
irpaKTuni,  from  frpaaoni^  to  do,  signifies 
actual  doing  or  the  thing  done,  thiait  is, 
by  distinction,  the  regularly  doing,  or  the 
thing  regularly  done,  in  which  sense  it  is 
most  analogous  to  custom;  but  the  for- 
mer simply  conveys  the  idea  of  actual 
performance ;  the  latter  includes  also  the 
accessory  idea  of  repetition  at  stated  pe- 
riods :  a  practice  may  be  defined  as  fre- 
quent or  unfrequent,  regular  or  irregular; 
but  a  custom  does  not  require  to  be  quaU 
ified  by  any  such  epithets :  it  may  be  the 
practice  of  a  person  to  do  acts  of  chari- 
ty, as  the  occasion  requires ;  but,  when  he 
uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of  charity 
at  any  given  period  of  the  year,  it  is  prop- 
erly denominated  his  custom. 

Savage  was  so  touched  with  the  discovery  of 
his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his  flrequent  prac- 
tice to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings  for  several 
hours  before  Iier  door,  with  hopes  of  seeing  her 
as  she  might  cross  her  apartments  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand.  Johkvon. 

Both  practice  and  custom  are  general 
or  particuUr,  but  the  former  is  absolute, 
the  latter  relative:  a  practice  may  be 
adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  without 
reference  to  each  other ;  but  a  custom  is 
always  followed  either  by  imitation  or 
prescription :  the  practice  of  gaming  has 
always  been  followed  by  the  vicious  part 
of  society ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
honor  of  man  that  it  will  never  become 
a  custom. 

His  answer  was  that  he  could  say  no  more  to 
us  than  that  it  was  his  cHStom  so  to  do ;  if  he 
knew  a  better  custom  he  would  observe  that. 

NiCHOLLS. 

The  practice  having  occasioned  much  scan* 
(lal,  it  was  decreed  that  tlic  litanies  should  for 
the  future  be  only  used  within  the  walls  of  th« 
church.  Whsatlt* 
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DAILY,  DIURNAL. 

DAITiYy  from  day  and  lilx^  signifies 
after  the  manner  or  in  the  time  of  the 
day.  DIURNAL,  from  dies,  day,  signifies 
belonging  to  the  day. 

Daily  is  the  colloquial  term  which  is 
applicable  to  whatever  passes  in  the  day- 
time ;  diumal  is  the  scientific  term,  which 
applies  to  what  passes  within  or  belongs 
to  the  astronomical  day:  the  physician 
makes  daily  Tisits  to  his  patients;  the 
earth  is  said  by  astronomers  to  have  a 
dtumtU  motion  on  its  own  axis. 

All  creatorea  else  forfcet  their  daily  care. 
And  sleep,  tlitt  common  gift  of  nature,  iluune. 

Dbtdbh. 

Half  jret  remains  ansnng,  but  narrow  boand 
A'ithln  the  risible  diurnal  sgbtn,        Miltov. 

DAINTY,  DELICACY. 

Thesb  terms,  which  are  in  vogue  among 
epicures ;  have  some  shades  of  difference 
in  their  signification  not  altogether  unde- 
serving of  notice.    DAINTY,  from  dain, 
deiyn,  in  Latin  diymUf  worthy,  is  applied 
to  that  which  is  of  worth  or  value — of 
course  only  to  such  things  as  have  a  supe- 
rior value  in  the  estimation  of  epicures ; 
and  consequently  conveys  a  more  positive 
meaning  than  DELICACY,  inasmuch  as 
a  dainty  may  be  that  which  is  extremely 
ddtcaU,  a  ddicaey  is  sometimes  a  species 
of  daktUy;  but  there  arc  many  didieaciea 
which  are  altogether  suited  to  the  most 
ddieate  appetite,  that  are  neither  costly 
nor  rare,  two  qualities  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  a  dainty:  those  who  in- 
dulge themselves  freely  in  dainties  and 
ddicada  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  eat 
with  an  appetite ;  but  those  who  are  tem- 
perate in  their  use  of  the  enjoyments  of 
life  will  be  enabled  to  derive  pleasure 
from  ordinary  food. 

My  landlord's  cellar,  stock'd  with  beer  and  ale. 
Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liquors  out. 
Whether  we  ask*d  for  home-brew'd  or  for  stout, 
Fer  mead  or  cider ;  or,  with  dainUen  Ibd, 
Eiof  fnr  a  flask  or  two  of  white  or  red.    Swirr. 

91ie  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choke  to  choose  for  (UUeaey  best. 

MlLTOM. 

DANGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 

DANGER,  in  French  danger,  from  the 
Latin  eimutum,  a  loss  or  damage,  signi- 


fies the  chance  of  a  loss.  PERIL,  in 
French  peril,  comes  from  pereo,  which 
signifies  either  to  go  over  or  to  perish ; 
and  perieulwrny  which  signifies  literally 
that  which  is  undergone ;  designating  a 
critical  situation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may 
terminate  in  one's  ruin.  HAZARD,  v. 
Chance,  hazard. 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  is 
common  to  all  these  terms ;  but  the  two 
former  may  sometimes  be  foreseen  and 
calculated  upon;  the  latter  is  purely  con- 
tingent. Dangers  are  far  and  near,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary :  they  meet  us  if 
we  do  not  go  in  search  of  them ;  perilt 
are  always  distant  and  extraordinary: 
we  must  go  out  of  our  course  to  expose 
ourselves  to  them ;  in  the  quiet  walk  of 
Kfo,  as  in  the  most  busy  and  tumultuous, 
it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  surrounded  by 
danger;  the  mariner  and  the  traveller 
who  goes  in  search  of  unknown  countries 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  undergomg 
perd%  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Proud  of  the  (avors  mighty  Jove  has  shown, 
On  certain  dangere  we  too  rashly  run.      Popb. 

From  that  dire  deluge  through  the  watery  waste, 
Such  length  of  years,  such  Tarious  periU  past. 
At  last  eacap'd,  to  Latinm  we  repair.     Dbtdeh. 

Danger  and  pertl  are  applied  to  posi- 
tive evils ;  hazard  respects  the  possibili- 
ty of  good  as  well  as  of  evil.  When  we 
are  involved  in  danger  we  are  in  a  sit- 
uation to  lose  what  we  wish  to  retain ; 
when  we  run  the  hazard  of  a  battle  w6 
may  either  win  or  lose. 

Ten  thousand  dangere  lie  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.  Cowpbr. 

One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one ; 
One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shared. 

Dbtdbh. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  that  are  derived  from  these 
terms. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  youth  to  act  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  friends ;  it  is  per^ 
QU8  for  a  traveller  to  explore  the  wilds 
of  Africa ;  it  is  hazardous  for  a  merchant 
to  speculate  in  time  of  war :  experiments 
in  matters  of  policy  or  government  are 
always  dangerous;  a  journey  through 
deserts  that  are  infested  with  beasts  of 
prey  is  perilous  ;  a  military  expedition, 
conducted  with  inadequate  means,  is  haz- 
ardous. 
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Hear  this,  and  tremble !  oil  who  would  be  great, 

Ytt  know  not  what  attends  that  dang'r<nt%^ 

wretched  state.  JsmrNs. 

The  grisly  boar  Is  shigled  from  his  herd, 
A  match  for  Hercules ;  roond  him  they  fly 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  passing  sends 
His  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides ; 
Pnt  psrilom  th'  attempt.  SoMsaviLL& 

The  prerloas  steps  being  taken,  and  the  time 
Hxed  for  this  fianardovs  attempt.  Admiral 
Holmes  mored  with  liis  squadron  farther  up  the 
river  about  three  leagues  above  the  place  ap> 
pointed  fSor  the  disembarkation,  that  he  might 
deceive  the  enemy.  SMOixnT. 

DARING,  BOLD. 

DARING  eignifies  haying  the  spirit  to 
dare.    BOLD,  v,  Avdmeity, 

These  terms  may  be  both  taken  in  a 
bad  sense;  but  darhig  much  oftener  than 
bold;  in  either  case  darimg  expresses 
much  more  than  hold:  he  who  is  darinff 
provokes  resistance  and  courts  danger; 
but  the  bold  man  is  contented  to  oyer- 
come  the  resistance  that  is  oifered  to 
him :  a  man  may  be  bold  in  the  use  of 
words  only ;  he  must  be  daring  in  ac- 
tions 7  he  is  hold  in  the  defence  of  truth ; 
he  is  dartng  in  military  enterprise. 

Too  daring  prince !  ah  f  whither  dost  thou  mn  ? 
Ah !  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son.        Pops. 

Thus  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold, 
Gave  misciiief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief 
bold.  Dbydsm. 

DABK,  OBSCURE,  DIM,  MYSTERIOUS. 

DARE,  in  Saxon  deorc^  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  German  dunkdy  dark, 
and  dmut^  a  rapor,  which  is  a  cause  of 
darknm.  OBSCURE,  in  lUtin  obKurvs, 
compounded  of  06  and  acunu^  Qreek 
oKupoQ  and  aicia,  a  shadow,  signifies  lit- 
erally interrupted  by  a  shadow.  DIM  is 
but  a  variation  of  darky  duvJcely  etc 

Darkness  expresses  more  than  obsctiri- 
ty:  the  former  denotes  the  total  priva- 
(iou  of  light ;  the  latter  only  the  diminu- 
tion of  light.  Dark  is  opposed  to  light; 
obscure  to  bright :  what  is  dark  is  alto- 
gether hidden ;  what  is  obscure  is  not  to 
be  seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  effort. 

Darkness  may  be  used  either  in  a  nat- 
ural or  moral  sense ;  obscurity  only  in 
the  latter ;  in  which  case  the  former  con-, 
veys  a  more  unfavorable  idea :  darkness 
serves  to  cover  that  which  ought  not  to 
be  hidden ;  obscurity  intercepts  our  view 
of  that  which  we  would  wish  to  see ;  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  design  ;  the 


latter  of  neglect  or  accident :  the  lettev 
sent  by  the  conspirator  in  the  gunpowder 
plot  to  his  friend  was  dark;  all  passages 
in  ancient  writers  which  allude  to  cir< 
cumstances  no  longer  known  must  nec- 
essarily be  objure:  a  comer  may  be  said 
to  be  dark  or  oAmmtv,  but  the  former  is 
used  literally  and  the  latter  figuratively ; 
the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the  weakness  of 
its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the  darkest  cor- 
ners in  the  daytime ;  men  of  distorted 
minds  often  seek  obscure  comers,  only 
from  disappointed  ambition. 

Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  troubled 

As  Cretan  seas,  when  vex'd  bj  warriag  winds  ? 


He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  seldom  sus- 
pects his  own  deficiency,  but  complains  of  hard 
words  and  obscure  sentences.  Jobkbon. 

Dim  expresses  a  degree  of  darknessy 
but  it  is  employed  more  in  relation  to 
the  person  seeing  than  to  the  object  seen. 
The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim,  or  the 
sight  flftm.  The  light  is  said  to  be  dim^ 
by  which  things  are  but  dimly  seen. 

The  stars  shall  ihde  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  Shalt  flourish  in  imm«tal  youth. 

Addvosi. 

MYSTERIOUS  denotes  a  sp^es  of 
the  darky  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
men ;  where  a  veil  is  intentionally  thrown 
over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it  as  in- 
comprehensible as  that  which  is  sacred. 
Dark  i^  an  epithet  taken  always  in  the 
bad  sense,  but  mysterious  is  always  in  an 
indifferent  sense.  We  are  told  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  that  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
evil.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  dark  in  the 
ways  of  men  is  naturally  presumed  to  be 
evil ;  but  things  may  be  mysteruMS  in  the 
events  of  human  life  without  the  express 
intention  of  an  individual  to  render  them 
so.  The  speeches  of  an  assassin  and 
conspirator  will  be  dark:  any  intricate 
affair,  which  involves  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  men,  may  be  mysterious.  The 
same  distinction  exists  between  these 
terms  when  applied  to  the  ways  of  Prov- 
idence, which  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
darky  inasmuch  as  they  present  a  cloudy 
aspect ;  and  mostly  mysteriouSy  masmueh 
as  they  are  past  finding  out. 

Randolph,  an  agent  extremely  proper  for  con- 
ducting any  dark  intrigue,  was  dispatched  intv 
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Scotland,  and,  reufdlng  secretly  among  the  lords 
of  the  congregation,  observed  and  quickened 
tbeir  motions.  Robebtsox. 

The  alfection  which  Mary  in  her  letter  ex- 
presses for  Bothirell  fully  accounts  for  every 
•nbaeqneDt  part  of  her  conduct,  which,  without 
admitting  this  circumstance,  appears  altogether 
ntiftterious  and  toconriatent  RonmTtoN. 

DEADLT,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

DEADLY  or  DEAD -LIKE  signifies 
like  death  itself  in  its  effects.  MOR- 
TAL, in  Latin  nwrtaltM,  signifies  belong- 
ing to  deaiK  FATAL,  in  Latin  /aialiSy 
signifies  according  to  faie. 

Ikadbf  is  applied  to  what  is  produc- 
tive of  death ;  morUd  to  what  terminates 
in  or  is  liable  to  death ;  fatal  applies  not 
only  to  death,  but  everything  which  may 
be  of  great  mischief.  A  poison  is  dead- 
ly; a  wonnd  or  a  wounded  part  is  mor- 
tal; a  step  in  walking,  or  a  step  in  one's 
conduct,  may  be  fttUd.  Things  only  are 
deadly ;  creatures  are  mortoL  Hatred 
13  dtadhf:  whatever  has  life  is  mortoL 
There  may  be  remedies  sometimes  to 
counteract  that  which  is  deadly;  but  that 
which  is  tnortal  is  past  all  cure;  and  that 
which  \a  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved. 

On  him,  amidst  the  flying  nnmhers  found, 
Earypllas  inflicts  a  deadly  wound.  PorE. 

For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  think  that  the 
wal,  vhUe  in  a  tnortal  body,  lives. 

HcoHfii,  ArrcR  Xenopoon. 

0  fatal  change !  become  in  one  sad  day 

A  muekaa  oorae  1  Inanimsted  clay.  Pora. 

DEAL,  QUANTiry,  PORTION. 

DEAL,  in  Saxon  dtel^  Dutch  ded,  and 
German  theil^  from  dalen^  theileny  eto.,  to 
divide,  signifies  literally  the  thing  dif  idcd 
or  uken  off.  QUANTITY,  in  Latin 
fmntUaSy  comes  from  quanttts^  signify- 
inj?  how  much.  PORTlOX,  through  the 
Uiin  part  and  portio^  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  parish,  to  divide,  signifying,  like 
the  word  deal,  the  thing  taken  off. 

Deal  always  denotes  something  great, 
snd  cannot  be  coupled  with  any  epithet 
that  does  not  express  much :  quantity  is 
a  term  of  relative  import;  it  eitner  marks 
indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a 
thing,  or  may  be  defined  by  some  epithet 
Jo  express  much  or  little :  portion  is  of 
itself  altogether  indefinite,  and  admits  of 
l>e*mg  qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express 
much  or  little :  (Ual  is  a  term  confined  to 
familiar  use,  and  sometimes  substituted 


for  quantity^  and  sometimes  for  portion. 
It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a 
quantity  of  paper,  a  great  deal  or  a  great 
quantity  of  money ;  likewise  of  a  great 
deal  or  a  great  portion  of  pleasure,  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of  wealth : 
and  in  some  cases  deed  is  more  usual  than 
either  quantity  or  portion,  as  a  deal  of 
heat,  a  deal  of  rain,  a  deal  of  frost,  a  deal 
of  noise,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is  admissi- 
ble only  in  the  familiar  style. 

This,  my  inquiaitlTe  temper,  or  rather  imperti- 
nent humor,  of  prying  into  all  sorts  of  writing, 
with  my  natural  aversion  to  kranacity,  gives  me 
a  good  deal  of  employment  when'  I  enter  any 
house  In  the  country.  Adduon. 

There  is  never  room  in  the  world  for  more 
than  a  certain  quantity  or  measttre  of  renown. 

JOHKSOM. 

Poriion  is  employed  only  for  part  of 
that  which  is  detached  from  the  whole ; 
quantiiy  may  sometimes  be  employed  for 
a  number  of  wholes.  We  may  speak  of 
a  large  or  a  small  quantiti/  of  books; 
a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  plants  or 
herbs ;  but  a  laige  or  small  portion  of 
food,  a  large  or  small  jwr^it  of  color. 

The  Jars  of  gen*rous  wine,  Aoestes'  gift. 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  tlie  feast  prepai'd, 
lu  equal  portion  witb  the  veu'aon  sbar'd. 

DaTDEK. 

There  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves  kuigli, 
to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spe<4mtors  to 
laugh  too.  Shakspbaeb. 

DEATH,  DEPASTURE,  DECEASE,  DE- 
MISE. 

DEATH  signifies  the  act  of  ^inff. 
DEPARTURE  signifies  the  act  of  d^rt- 
ing,  DECEASE,  |rom  the  Latin  deeedo, 
to  fall  off,  signifies  the  act  of  falling 
away.  DEMISE,  from  demitto,  to  lay 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  pos- 
session. 

Death  is  a  general  or  a  particular 
term;  it  marks,  in  the  abstract  sense, 
the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  applicable 
to  men  or  animals;  to  one  or  many. 
Departure,  decease,  and  demise  are  par- 
ticular expressions  suited  only  to  the 
condition  of  human  beings.  We  speak 
of  €leath  in  reference  to  what  happens 
before  or  at  the  time;  we  speak  of  the 
death  of  men  generally,  or  of  the  death 
of  individuals ;  we  speak  of  the  circum- 
stances  of  deatli,  its  causes  and  effects. 
Departure  is  a  Christian  term,  which  car- 
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ries  with  it  an  idea  of  a  passage  from 
one  life  to  another.  Death  of  itself  has 
always  something  terrific  in  it;  but  the 
Gospel  has  divested  it  of  its  terrors :  the 
hour  of  departure^  therefore,  for  a  Chris- 
tian, is  often  the  happiest  period  of  his 
mortal  existence. 

How  quickly  would  the  bonora  of  Uliutrious 
men  perish  after  d^ath^  if  their  loala  performed 
nothing  to  preterTO  their  &me  I 

HcrODSS,  AFTEB  XSNOrHON. 

The  Ion  of  oar  Ariends  Impresses  upon  us 
hourly  tlie  necessity  of  our  own  dtparturt. 

JOHMSOH. 

Decease  presents  only  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing life  to  the  survivors.  It  is  either  a 
tedinical  term  in  law  for  death,  or  it  is 
used  in  common  discourse  for  the  fall- 
ing off  from  the  number  of  the  living. 
Property  is  in  perpetual  occupancy ;  at 
the  deeeiue  of  one  posseasor  it  passes  into 
the  hands  of  another. 

Though  men  see  every  day  people  go  to  their 
long  home,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  alarmed  at 
that,  as  at  the  deesaM  of  those  who  have  lived 
longer  in  their  sight. 


Demise  signifies  properly  a  putting  oif , 
and  in  this  acceptation  the  patting  off 
mortality;  it  is  therefore  appropriately 
used  for  princes,  to  denote  that  they  at 
the  same  time  put  off  or  resign  an  earth- 
ly crown. 

So  tender  Is  the  law  of  supposing  even  a  possi- 
bility of  the  King's  death,  that  his  natural  dis- 
solution Is  generally  called  his  demise. 

Blaolbtonb. 

As  an  epithet,  dead  is  used  collective- 
ly ;  departed  is  used  with  a  noun  only ; 
deceased  generally  without  a  noun,  to  de- 
note one  or  more,  according  to  the  con- 
nection. There  is  a  respect  due  to  the 
deadf  which  cannot  be  violated  without 
offence  to  the  living.  It  is  a  pleasant 
reflection  to  conceive  of  departed  spirits, 
as  taking  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of 
those  whom  they  have  left.  All  the 
marks  on  the  body  of  the  dei^ased  indi- 
cated that  he  had  met  with  his  death  by 
some  violence. 

The  living  and  the  dead,  at  his  command, 
Were  coupled  face  to  fiM»,  and  hand  to  hand. 

Drtdbn. 

The  sophistic  tyrants  of  Paris  are  loud  in  their 
declamations  against  the  departed  regal  tyrants, 
who  in  former  ages  have  vexed  the  world. 

BumKB.  I 


It  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that 
the  ordinary  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  intestate,  in  the  same  manner  that  executors 
were  bound  in  case  the  deceased  left  a  will. 

BLACXSTOlfB. 
TO  DEBATE,  DEUBERATE. 

Thesb  terms  equally  mark  the  acts 
of  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision, 
whether  applicable  to  one  or  many.  To 
DEBATE  (v.  To  argue,  diiipuie)  supposes 
alwajrs  a  contrariety  of  opinion ;  to  DE- 
LIBERATE (v.  To  oonguU,  deliberate)  sup- 
poses  simply  the  weighing  or  estimating 
the  value  of  the  opinion  that  is  offered. 
Where  many  persons  have  the  liberty  of 
offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  dAoHng;  when 
any  subject  offers  that  is  complicated  and 
questionable,  it  calls  for  mature  delibera- 
tion.  It  is  lamentable  when  passion  gets 
such  an  ascendency  in  the  mind  of  any 
one,  as  to  make  him  debate  which  course 
of  conduct  he  shall  pursue  between  vir- 
tue and  Tice;  the  want  of  <Ms6«ra<Km, 
whether  in  private  or  public  transactions, 
is  a  more  fruitful  source  of  mischief  than 
almost  any  other. 

To  seek  sage  Nestor  now,  the  chief  resolves ; 
With  him  in  wholesome  counsel  to  debate 
What  yet  remains  to  save  the  shaking  state. 

ForK. 

—When  man*s  life  Is  In  debate. 
The  Judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate. 

Drtden. 

DEBILITY,  INFIRMmr,  IMBECIUTT. 

DEBILITY,  in  Latin  debilitas,  from  de- 
bilis,  or  de  privative  and  habiliSy  signifies 
a  deficiency,  or  not  having.  INFIRM- 
ITY, in  Latin  infirmitas^  from  injtrmua^ 
or  in  privative  and  firmuSy  strong,  signi- 
fies the  absence  of  strength.  IMBECIL- 
ITY, in  Latin  imbecUlUas^  from  imbeciliis, 
or  in  privative  and  heciUis,  hacillum^  or 
baculusj  a  staff,  signifies  not  having  a 
staff. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of 
weakness,  but  the  two  former,  particu- 
larly the  first,  respect  that  which  is  phys- 
ical, and  the  latter  that  which  is  either 
physical  or  mental.  Debility  is  consti- 
tutional, or  otherwise;  intbecUity  is  al- 
ways constitutional;  infirmity  is  acci- 
dental, and  results  from  sickness,  or  a 
decay  of  the  frame.  Debility  may  be 
either  general  or  local ;  infirmity  is  al- 
ways local;  imbecility  always   general 
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DfbUity  prevents  the  acti?e  performance 
of  the  ordinary  functions  of  nature ;  it 
\^  a  deficiency  in  the  muscular  power  of 
the  body :  infirmity  is  a  partial  want  of 
power,  which  interferes  with,  but  does 
not  necessarily  destroy,  the  activity :  tm- 
heeUUy  lies  in  the  whole  frame,  and  ren- 
ders  it  almost  entirely  powerless.  Toung 
people  are  frequently  troubled  with  de- 
hmka  in  their  ankles  or  legs,  of  which 
they  are  neyer  cured.  Old  age  is  most 
exposed  to  infirmities;  but  there  is  no 
age  at  which  human  beings  are  exempt 
(ram  it^rmity  of  some  kind  or  another. 
The  inieeility  natural  to  youth,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  would  make  them  will- 
ing to  rest  on  the  strength  of  their  elders, 
if  they  were  not  too  often  misled  by  a 
miflchierous  confidence  In  their  own 
strength. 

As  increasing  years  debilitate  the  body,  lo 
they  weaken  the  force  and  diminish  the  warmth 
oCtheafliDdionB.  Blair. 

This  Is  weakneea,  not  wisdom,  I  own,  and  on 
that  aooonnt  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  the  bosom  of 
•  friend,  where  I  may  safely  lodge  all  my  injtrmr 

(<^  ATTBBBUaT. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise  than  by  af- 
fliction awakened  to  a  sense  of  oar  imbecility. 

Johnson. 

DEBT,  DUE. 

DEBT  and  DUE,  in  French  du,  are 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  tlebititm,  par- 
ticiple of  debeo,  to  owe.  Debt  is  used  only 
is  a  snbstantiTe;  due  either  as  a  sul^- 
etantiTe  or  an  adjective.  As  a  substan- 
tive, <Mtf  is  commonly  applied  to  that 
vhich  is  owing  from  the  person  spoken 
of;  due  is  always  applied  to  that  which 
is  owing  to  the  person:  to  pay  one's 
^*to,  and  receive  one's  due.  So  in  the 
BBoral  application,  to  pay  the  debt  of  nat- 
ure, that  is,  what  is  due  or  owing  to  nat- 
ure ;  to  give  every  man  his  due. 

Thoni^h  Christ  was  as  pnre  and  nndefiled, 
^thont  the  least  spot  of  sin,  as  purity  and  inno- 
<3nKe  itself,  yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  himself 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world  by  imputation, 
uid  render  himself  a  snrety  responsible  for  our 
<'**<«.  South. 

JJje  ghosts  rejected  arc  th'  unhappy  crew, 
I)eprtT*d  of  sepulchres  and  ftin'ral  due. 

Drtden. 

HECAY,  DECLINE,  COXSUMPTIOX. 

DECAY,  in  French  dechoir^  from  the 
Latin  deeado,  signifies  literally  to  fsll  off 
or  away.    DECLINE,  from  the  Latin  de- 


dinOj  or  de  and  dino,  signifies  to  turn 
away  or  lean  aside.  The  direction  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  actions  is  very 
similar;  it  is  a  downward  movement, 
but  decay  expresses  more  than  decline. 
What  is  deeesyed  is  fallen  or  gone ;  what 
dedinea  leads  toward  a  fall,  or  is  going; 
when  applied,  therefore,  to  the  same  ob- 
jects, a  deeiine  is  properly  the  commence- 
ment of  a  decay.  The  health  may  expe- 
rience a  dedine  at  any  period  of  life  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  but  it* naturally  ex- 
periences a  decay  in  old  age. 

Some  have  the  art  of  converting  even  the  signs 
of  national  prosperity  into  symptoms  of  decay 
and  ruin.  ficEKS. 

Forget  not  thy  helpless  infkncy  nor  the  fiT>- 
wardness  of  thy  youth :  and  bear  with  the  in- 
firmities of  thy  aged  parents,  assist  and  support 
them  in  the  deeUne  of  lifiB. 

EcoNOMT  or  HvxAM  Lira. 

CONSUMPTION  (v.  To  conaume)  im- 
plies a  rapid  decay.  By  decay  tnings 
lose  their  perfection,  their  greatness,  and 
their  consistency;  by  dedine  they  lose 
their  strength,  their  vigor,  and  their  lus- 
tre; by  camumption  they  lose  their  ex- 
istence. Dec(^  brings  to  ruin;  dedine 
leads  to  an  end  or  expiration.  There 
are  some  things  to  which  deoa^  is  pecul- 
iar, and  some  things  to  which  decline  is 
peculiar,  and  other  things  to  which  both 
decay  and  dedine  belong.  The  corrup- 
tion to  which  material  substances  are 
particularly  exposed  is  termed  decay:  the 
close  of  life,  when  health  and  strength 
begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline: 
the  decay  of  states  in  the  moral  world 
takes  place  by  the  same  process  as  the 
decay  of  fabrics  in  the  natural  world; 
the  dedine  of  empires,  from  their  state 
of  elevation  and  splendor,  is  a  natural 
figure  drawn  from  the  decline  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Contumption  is  seldom  ap- 
pli^  to  anything  but  animal  bodies  ex- 
cept figuratively. 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  ftx'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains, 
Thy  realm  forever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

Pope. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Ciesar 
the  Boraan  Empire  declined  every  day.  South. 

By  degrees  the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined 
away :  and  firom  such  a  surfeit  of  immoderate 
prosperity  passed  at  length  into  a  final  coneump- 
tion.  South. 
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DECEIT,  DECEPTION. 

DECEIT  and  DECEPTION  are  both 
derived  from  the  verb  deceive  (v.  7b  de- 
eeive)f  and  both  imply  the  act  of  deceiv- 
ing ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  deceit 
18  prautised  from  an  expressly  bad  mo* 
tivc,  but  deception  may  be  from  either 
bad  or  indifferent  motives.  A  person  is 
therefore  said  to  be  guilty  of  deceit  who 
has  sought  to  deceive  another  for  bis 
own  purposes;  but  dec^ttiont  may  be 
practised  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  and 
from  a  diversity  of  motives. 

I  mean  to  planRe  the  boy  In  pleasini^  sleep, 
And  ravish'd  in  IdalUn  bow'rs  to  keep, 
Or  high  Gy there ,  that  the  sweet  deceii 
May  pass  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat. 

Dktdsn. 

And  noir,  with  nerves  new  braced  and  spirits 

cheered. 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whoso  well. rolled  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep, 
Deception  innocent— give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.  Cowpke. 

Deceit  is  always  a  personal  act,  and  if 
there  be  an  habitual  propensity  to  de- 
ceiving, the  deceit  is  then  a  characteristic 
of  the  person ;  a  deceiver  is  full  of  de- 
ceit. Deception  frequently  denotes  the 
state  of  being  deceived ;  it  is  the  effect 
of  any  agency,  whether  from  accident  or 
design.  Deceit  is  applied  to  cases  where 
the  understanding  is  intentionally  de- 
ceived ;  but  there  may  be  a  deception  on 
the  senses  as  well  as  on  the  understand- 
ing. 

He  often  made  use  of  dissimulation,  seldom 
of  deceit^  for  he  knew  how  to  conceal  wltliont 
counterfeiting  virtues.  Guthkix. 

AH  the  Joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  ca- 
lamities of  others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the 
imafcination  that  realizes  the  event,  howerer  fic- 
titious, so  that  we  feel,  while  the  deception 
lasts,  whatever  emotions  would  be  excited  by  tlie 
same  good  or  evil  Iiappening  to  ourselves. 

Johnson. 

Deceitful  and  deceptive  are  employed 
with  this  distinction :  a  person  is  said  to 
be  deceit/id^  and  a  thing  deceptive. 

There  is  one  case  In  which  It  would  be  mad- 
ness not  to  give  credit  to  the  moat  dfceitfnl  of 
men,  that  is  when  they  make  declarations  of 
hostility  against  us.  Bubke. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  sciences  are  above 
the  comprehension  of  children,  and  that  this 
mode  of  education  to  the  exdusfon  of  the  classics 
is  ultimately  deceptive.  Vicn,  Knox. 


DECEIT,  DUPUCITY,  DOUBLE-DEALING. 

DECEIT  (v.  DeceU,  decepUony  DU. 
PLICITY  signifies  doubleneu  in  dealing, 
the  same  as  DOUBLE-DEALING.  The 
two  former  may  be  applied  either  to 
habitual  or  particular  actions,  the  latter 
only  to  particular  actions.  There  may 
be  much  deceit  or  duplicity  in  a  person's 
character  or  in  his  proceedings ;  there  is 
doMc' dealing  only  where  dealing  goes 
forward.  The  deckt  may  be  more  or  less 
veiled ;  the  duplicity  lies  very  deep,  and 
is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put  into 
practice.  Duplieityy  in  reference  to  ac- 
tions, is  mostly  employed  for  a  course  of 
conduct;  double -dialing  is  but  another 
term  for  duplicity  on  particular  occa- 
sions. Children  of  reserved  characters 
are  frequently  prone  to  deceit^  which 
grows  into  consummate  duplicity  in  riper 
years :  the  wealthy  are  often  exposed  to 
much  duplicity  when  they  choose  their 
favorites  among  the  low  and  ignorant. 

The  arts  cX deceit  do  continually  grow  weaker 
and  less  serviceable  to  them  tliat  use  them. 

TuxorrsoN. 

Necessity  drove  Dryden  into  a  duplieity  of 
character  that  is  painful  to  reflect  upon. 

CUXBBBLAND. 

Maskwell  (in  the  Dovhle-Dealer)  discloses  by 
soliloquy  that  his  motive  ftn*  double-dealing 
was  founded  in  his  passUm  for  Cynthia. 

CCMBSBLAKD. 

DECEIT,  FRAUD,  GUILE. 

DECEIT  (v.  DeceU,  deception)  is  allied 
to  FRAUD  in  reference  to  actions;  to 
GUILE  in  reference  to  the  character. 

Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, indeterminate  when  compared  with 
fraudy  which  is  a  specific  mode  of  de- 
ceiving; deceit  is  practised  only  in  pri- 
vate transactions ;  fraud  is  practised  to- 
ward bodies  as  well  as  individuals,  in 
public  as  well  as  private:  a  child  prac- 
tises deceit  toward  its  parents;  frawd» 
are  practised  upon  government,  on  the 
public  at  large,  or  on  tradesmen :  deceit 
involves  the  violation  of  moral  law,/ra?/<2 
that  of  the  criminal  law.  A  servant  may 
dec^ve  his  master  as  to  the  time  of  his 
coming  or  going,  but  he  defroMdit  him 
of  his  property  if  he  obtains  it  by  any 
false  means. 

With  such  deeeitu  he  gainM  their  easy  hearts. 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfldioaa  arts.  Da-rvsir. 
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The  story  of  the  three  booki  of  the  Sihyte  eold 
to  Tarqnin  was  all  m  fraud  derifled  for  the  con> 
venJenoe  of  state.  Priosaux. 

Jkedt  as  a  characteristio  is  indefinite 
in  magoitade ;  yuUt  marks  a  strong  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude  in  the  individual 
The  former  is  (Usplayed  in  petty  con- 
cerns :  the  latter,  which  contaminates  the 
whole  character,  displays  itself  in  inex- 
tricabfe  windings  and  turnings  that  are 
suggested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the 
author  of  all  evil.  DeeeUfid  is  an  epi- 
thet commonly  and  lightly  applied  to 
persons  in  general;  but  ffuildesa  is  ap- 
plied to  characters  which  are  the  most 
diametrically  opposed  to,  and  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from,  that 
which  is  false. 

Was  it  for  force  or  ffuil^t 
Or  wme  rellgkms  end,  yoii  rab'd  this  pile  ? 

DaTDEM. 

TO  DECEIVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE   UPON. 

DECEIVE,  in  French  dSeevoir,  Latin 
deeipio^  compounded  of  de  privative  snd 
capioy  to  takes,  signifies  to  take  wrong. 
DELUDE,  in  Latin  deludo,  compounded 
of  de  and  ludo,  signifies  to  play  upon  or 
to  mislead  by  a  trick.  IMPOSE,  in  Lat- 
in  tmpomt,  perfect  of  impono,  signifies 
literally  to  Uy  or  put  upon. 

Falsehood  is  the  leading  feature  in  all 
these  terms ;  they  Tary,  however,  in  the 
circumstancefi  of  the  action.  To  deceive 
is  the  most  general  of  the  three ;  it  sig- 
nifies simply  to  produce  a  false  convic- 
tion ;  the  other  terms  are  properly  spe- 
cies of  deceiving,  including  accessory 
ideas.  Deception  may  be  practised  in  va- 
rious degrees ;  dduding  is  always  some- 
thing positive,  and  considerable  in  de- 
gree. Every  false  impression  produced 
by  external  objects,  whether  in  trifles  or 
important  matters,  is  a  deception;  but  <ie- 
Imon  is  confined  to  errors  in  matters  of 
opinion.  We  may  be  deceived  in  the  col- 
or or  the  distance  of  an  object ;  we  are 
ddnded  in  what  regards  our  principles  or 
moral  eonduct. 

1  woDid  have  all  my  readers  take  care  bow 
they  mistake  themselves  for  ancommon  geniuses 
siMi  men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for 
them  to  ba  deceived  in  this  particular. 

BUSOEIX. 

Dduded  by  a  eeemtng  excellenee.  Boscoiocov. 

K  deception  does  not  always  suppose  a 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  person  deceived^ 
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but  a  ddmion  does.  A  person  is  some- 
times deceived  in  cases  where  deception  is 
unavoidable;  he  is  dduded  through  a 
voluntary  blindness  of  the  understand- 
ing: artful  people  are  sometimes  capable 
of  deceiving  so  as  not  even  to  excite  sus- 
picion; their  plausible  tales  justify  the 
credit  that  is  given  to  them :  when  the 
ignorant  enter  into  nice  questions  of 
politics  or  religion,  it  is  their  ordinary 

fate  to  be  dduded, 

I  now  heltev'd 
The  happy  day  approaeh'd,  nor  are  my  hopes  <f  «- 
ceit'd.  Dbtdbm. 

Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or,  by  delueion^ 
Far  worse,  her  fitlse  resemblance  only  meets. 

YODNO. 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  individual 
on  himself  or  others ;  a  delusion  is  com- 
monly practised  on  one's  self;  an  im- 
position is  always  practised  on  another. 
Men  deceive  others  from  a  variety  of  mo- 
tives ;  they  always  impose  upon  them  for 
purposes  of  gain,  or  the  gratification  of 
ambition.  Men  deceive  themselves  with 
false  pretexts  and  false  confidence ;  they 
ddude  themselves  with  vain  hopes  and 
wishes. 


Wanton  women,  in  their  eyea, 
Men's  deeeivinffs  do  comprise. 


Gasnia 


I,  wakinfc  view'd  with  grief  the  rising  son, 
And  fondly  mourn'd  the  dear  deluHon  gone. 

pRfOR. 

As  there  seem  to  be  in  this  manuscript  some 
anachronisms  and  deviations  from  the  ancient 
orthography,  I  am  not  satisfied  myself  that  it  is 
aathentic,  and  not  rather  the  production  of  one 
of  those  Grecian  sophisters  who  have  imposed 
upon  the  world  several  spurious  works  of  this 
nature.  Addison. 

DECEIVER,  IMPOSTOR. 

Between  the  words  DECEIVER  and 
IMPOSTOR  (».  To  deceive)  there  is  a  sim- 
ilar distinction.  A  deceiver  is  any  one 
who  practises  any  sort  of  deception ;  but 
an  impostor  is  a  deceiver  who  studiously 
deceives  by  putting  on  a  false  appear, 
ance.  The  ^Uceiver  practises  deception  on 
individuals  or  the  public;  the  impostor 
most  commonly  on  the  public  at  large. 
The  false  friend  and  the  faithless  lover 
are  deceivers;  the  assumed  nobleman 
who  practises  frauds  under  his  disguise, 
and  the  pretended  prince  who  lays  claim 
to  a  crown  to  which  he  was  never  bom, 
are  impostors. 
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That  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  Christ  was 
stolen  out  of  the  grsTe,  Is  ancient :  it  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  Jews,  and  denies  the  integrity  of 
the  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  making  them 
d«ceif>er$.  Tuxotbon. 

Our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracles  frequently, 
and  for  a  long  time  together :  a  time  sufficient  to 
have  detected  any  impoator  in.         Tiixotsom. 

DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Though  DECENCY  and  DECORUM 
are  both  deri?ed  from  the  same  word  (v. 
Beeoming),  they  have  acquired  a  distino- 
tion  in  their  sense  and  application.  JDe- 
eenof  respects  a  man^s  conduct ;  decorum 
his  behavior :  a  person  conducts  himself 
with  decency:  he  behaves  with  decorum. 
Indecency  is  a  vice ;  it  is  the  violation  of 
public  or  private  morals :  indecorum  is  a 
fault ;  it  offends  the  feelings  of  those  who 
witness  it.  Nothing  but  a  depraved  mind 
can  lead  U>  indecent  practices ;  indiscretion 
and  thoughtlessness  may  sometimes  give 
rise  to  that  which  is  indecormu.  De^ney 
enjoins  upon  all  relatives,  according  to  the 
proximity  of  their  relationship,  to  show 
certain  marks  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead :  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others  enjoins  a  certain  outward  dewrum 
upon  every  one  who  attends  a  funeral. 

Even  religion  itself,  unless  deeenep  be  the 
handmaid  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make 
people  appear  guilty  of  sourness  and  ill-humor. 

Spectator. 

I  will  admit  that  a  flne  woman  of  a  certain  rank 
cannot  hare  too  many  real  vices ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  insist  upon  it  that  it  is  essentially  her 
interest  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  any  one. 
This  decorum^  I  confess,  will  conceal  her  con- 
quests ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  will  be 
pleased  to  reflect  that  those  conquests  are  known 
sooner  or  later,  she  will  not  upon  an  average  And 
herself  a  loser.  GaisTBapiELD. 

TO  DECIDE,  DETERMINE,  CONCLUDE 
UPON. 

DECIDE,  from  the  Latin  deado,  com- 
pounded of  €le  and  ceedo,  signifies  to  cut 
off  or  cut  short  a  business.  DETER- 
MINE, from  the  Latin  determino,  com- 
pounded of  de  and  terminuSy  a  term  or 
l)oundary,  signifies  to  fix  the  boundary. 
CONCLUDE,  v.  To  doee^Jinish. 

The  idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an 
end  is  common  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  words ;  but  to  decide  expresses  more 
promptitude  than  to  determine:  we  may 
decide  instantaneously,  but  we  must  take 
more  or  less  time  to  determine;  we  may 


decide  any  single  p<nnt  either  by  an  act 
of  external  force  or  by.  a  sudden  act  of 
the  mind ;  but,  in  detarmimng  any  ques- 
tion, its  extent,  limits,  and  every  circum- 
stance must  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
determiniing  is  therefore  an  act  of  delib- 
eration. To  decide  is  an  act  of  greater 
authority:  a  parent  decidee  for  a  <^iid, 
but  subordinates  sometimes  determine  in 
the  absence  of  their  employers.  Points 
of  law  are  decided  by  the  judge,  points  of 
fact  are  determined  by  the  jury.  To  dlr- 
cide  is  therefore  properly  applied  to  all 
matters  of  dispute  where  more  or  leas 
power  or  force  is  required  to  bring  it  to  i 
an  end;  to  determine  to  all  matters  of 
conduct  which  may  more  easily  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

With  mutual  blood  th' Ausonlan  son  is  dyed. 
While  on  Its  borders  each  their  claims  decide. 

DSTDIH. 

These  circumstances,  with  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  necessity  of  securing  the  prizes, 
determined  the  conquering  admiral  to  bring  to. 

Cl.AaKK. 

To  determine  and  decide  are  applied  to 
practical  matters;  to  conclude  upon  to 
speculative  as  well  as  practical  matters ; 
as  to  decide  the  fate  of  persons,  to  deter^ 
mine  anything  that  interests  one,  to  con- 
clude that  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong,  just 
or  unjust,  and  the  like. 

Ere  1  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 

Of  us  will  soon  dt4ertnine,  or  Impose 

New  laws  to  be  observed.  Maroir. 

But  no  flrall  man,  however  great  or  high. 
Can  be  eoficluded  blest  before  he  die. 

AnDBON. 

In  respect  to  practical  matters,  to  de- 
termine is  either  said  of  that  which  is 
subordinate,  or  it  is  a  partial  act  of  the 
mind;  to  conclude  is  said  of  the  grand 
result ;  it  is  a  complete  act  of  the  mind. 
Many  things  may  be  determined  on  which 
are  either  never  put  into  execution,  or 
remain  long  unexecuted ;  but  that  which 
is  condudea  on  is  mostly  followed  by  im- 
mediate action.  To  condtide  on  is  prop- 
erly to  come  to  a  final  determination. 

Is  it  conelttded  he  shall  be  protector  ? 
It  is  detertniti€d^  not  coticluded  yei, 
But  so  It  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

'  SaASsraAEB. 

DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESOLUTE. 

A  MAN  who  is  DECIDED  (v.  To  decide) 
remains  in  no  doubt:  he  who  is  DETER* 
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U INED  is  uuiofluenced  by  the  doubts  or 
questions  of  others:  he  who  is  RESO- 
LUTE {v.  To  determine^  resolve)  is  unin- 
fluenced by  the  consequences  of  his  ac- 
tions. A  decided  character  is  at  all  times 
essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but 
particularly  so  in  an  unsettled  period ;  a 
delermifud  character  is  essential  for  a 
conunander  or  any  one  who  has  to  exer- 
cise authority ;  a  reaohUe  character  is  es- 
sential for  one  who  is  engaged  in  danger- 
ous enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  man  of 
a  deeded  temper,  which  was  well  fitted  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  government  in  a  sea- 
son of  turbulence  and  disquietude :  Titus 
Manlius  Torquatus  displayed  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  a  determined  character  when 
he  put  to  death  his  victorious  son  for  a 
breach  of  military  discipline :  Brutus,  the 
murderer  of  Cesar,  was  a  man  of  a  reto- 
hfte  temper. 

Almost  all  the  high-bred  repabllcsna  of  my 
time  liare,  after  a  short  Bpaoe,  become  the  roost 
decided  thoroogh-paoed  coartters.         Bubks. 

A  race  determined^  that  to  death  contend ; 
So  fierce  theae  Greeks  theh-  last  retreats  defend. 

Pops. 

Most  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason,  dis- 
course, nay  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  nave 
andoabted  knowledge  of  their  truth :  yet  some 
of  them  border  so  near  upon  certainty  that  we 
make  no  doabt  at  all  about  them  ;  but  assent  to 
them  as  firmly,  and  act  according  to  that  assent 
as  reeotutely^eA  if  they  were  inbllibly  demon- 
stnted.  Locks. 

DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 

DECIDED  marks  that  which  is  k,GiVLaX- 
\y  decided:  DECISIVE  that  which  apper- 
tains to  deeigUm,  Decided  is  employed 
for  persons  or  things;  deeiHve  only  for 
things.  A  person's  aversion  or  attach- 
ment is  decided;  a  sentence,  a  judgment, 
or  a  victory,  is  decisive,  A  man  of  a  dedd- 
ed  character  always  adopts  decisive  meas- 
ures. It  is  right  to  be  decidedly  averse  to 
everything  which  is  immoral :  we  should 
be  cautious  not  to  pronounce  decisively 
on  any  point  where  we  are  not  perfectly 
clear  and  well  grounded  in  our  opinion. 
In  every  popular  commotion  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  subject  to  take  a  decided  part 
in  favor  of  law  and  order:  such  is  the 
nature  of  law,  that  if  it  were  not  decisive 
it  would  be  of  no  value. 

A  poHtie  caation,  a  guarded  drcnmspectlon, 
were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our  fore- 
fstJben  in  thieir  moet  decided  conduct    Buhu. 


The  sentence  of  superior  Judges  is  final,  deci- 
sive,  and  irrevocable.  Blacksioxb. 

DECISIOX,  JUDGMENT,  SENTENCE. 

DECISION  signifies  literally  the  act  of 
deciding^  or  the  thing  decided  upon  (v.  To 
decide),  JUDGMENT  signifies  the  act  of 
jvdging  or  determining  in  general  (v.  To 
decide),  SENTENCE,  in  Latin  senteniia, 
signifies  the  opinion  held  or  maintained. 

These  terms,  though  very  different  in 
their  original  meaning,  are  now  employed 
so  that  the  two  latter  are  species  of  the 
former :  a  final  conclusion  of  any  business 
is  comprehended  in  them  all ;  but  decision 
conveys  none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which 
is  expressed  hy  judgment  and  eentence:  a 
decision  has  no  respect  to  the  agent ;  it 
may  be  said  of  one  or  many ;  It  may  be 
the  decision  of  the  court,  of  the  nation,  of 
the  public,  of  a  particular  body  of  men, 
or  of  a  private  individual;  but  a  judgment 
is  given  in  a  public  court,  or  among  pri- 
vate individuals :  a  sentence  is  passed  in 
a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  decision  specifies  none  of  the  cii^ 
cumstances  of  the  action:  it  may  be  a 
legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision  ;  it  may  be 
a  decision  according  to  one^s  caprice,  or 
after  mature  deliberation :  a  judgment  is 
always  passed  either  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  consequently  by  virtue  of  authority, 
or  it  is  passed  by  an  individual  by  the 
authority  of  his  own  judgment :  a  sentence 
is  passed  either  by  the  authority  of  law, 
or  at  the  discretion  of  an  individual  or  of 
the  public. 

The  decisione  of  the  judges,  in  the  several 
courts  of  Justice,  are  the  principal  and  most  au- 
thoritatire  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  custom  as  shall  form  a  part  of 
the  common  law.  Blacxstonb. 

It  is  Uie  greatest  folly  to  seek  the  praise  or 
approbation  of  any  being  besides  the  Supreme 
Being ;  because  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 
judgment  of  us.  Addison. 

The  guilty  man  has  an  honor  for  tlie  judge 
who  with  Justice  pronounces  against  him  tlie 
sentenee  of  death  itself.  Stbsue. 

A  decision  is  given,  it  is  that  which  de- 
cides, and,  by  putting  an  end  to  all  dis- 
pute and  doubt,  enables  a  person  to  act. 
Il  judgment  is  formed,  it  respects  the  guilt 
or  innocence,  the  moral  excellence  or  de- 
fects, of  a  person  or  thing ;  it  enables  a 
person  to  think.  A  sentence  is  pronounced 
or  passed ;  it  respects  all  matters  gener- 
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ally,  and  determiDes'  what  are  the  senti- 
ments of  those  by  whom  it  is  pronounced. 
Some  points  are  of  so  complicated  a  nat- 
ure that  no  dedsum  can  be  given  upon 
them ;  some  are  of  so  high  a  nature  that 
they  can  be  decided  only  by  the  highest 
authority;  men  are  forbidden  by  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  severe  in  their 
judgments  upon  one  another ;  the  works 
of  an  author  must  sometimes  await  the 
sentence  of  impartial  posterity  before  their 
value  can  be  duly  appreciated. 

For  pleasare  and  revenge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  tme  deeiHon.  Shakbpeakb. 

Do  yoa  Judge,  from  comparing  the  present 
state  of  the  world  with  your  natural  notions  of 
God,  chat  tliere  must  needs  be  another  state  in 
which  Justice  shall  take  place?  You  reason 
right,  and  the  Gospel  confirms  the  judgment. 

Sbbrlock. 

By  Inuring  himself  to  examine  all  things, 
whether  they  be  of  consequence  or  not,  the  crit- 
to  never  looks  upon  anything  bat  with  a  design 
of  passing  sentence  upon  it.  Tati£b. 

DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 

DECLAIM,  in  Latin  dedamo,  that  is,  de 
and  damo,  signifies  literally  to  cry  aloud 
in  a  set  form  of  words.  INVEIGH,  v, 
Almse^  i9weciive. 

The  sense  in  which  these  words  agree 
is  that  of  using  the  language  of  displeas- 
ure against  any  person  or  thing :  dedaim 
is  used  generally,  iwoeigh  particularly: 
public  men  and  public  measures  are  sub- 
jects for  the  dedaimer;  private  individu- 
als aiford  subjects  for  inveighing  against: 
the  former  is  under  the  influence  of  par- 
ticular opinions  or  prejudices ;  the  latter 
is  the  fruit  of  personal  resentment  or 
displeasure  :  politicians  dedaim  against 
the  conduct  of  those  in  power,  or  the 
state  of  the  nation ;  they  inveigh  against 
individuals  who  have  offended  them.  A 
dedaimer  is  noisy :  he  is  a  man  of  words ; 
he  makes  long  and  loud  speeches :  an 
inveigher  is  virulent  and  personal ;  he  en- 
ters into  private  details,  and  often  in- 
dulges his  malignant  feelings  under  an 
affected  regard  for  morality. 

The  grave  and  the  merry  hare  equally  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  conclude,  either  with  ef »- 
damatory  complaints  or  satirical  censures  of 
female  folly.  Johnson. 

Scarce  were  the  flocks  refresh'd  with  morning 

dew, 
When  Damon,  stretch'd  beneath  an  olive  shade, 


And  wildly  starting  upward,  thus  iwfeiffh'd 
Against  the  conscious  gods.  Damau 

TO  DECLARE,  PUBUSH,  PROCLAIM. 

DECLARE,  in  Latin  dedarOy  com- 
pounded of  de  and  daro,  to  clear,  signi- 
fies literally  to  make  clear  or  show  plain- 
ly to  a  person.  PUBLISH,  tr.  7b  on- 
nounce.  PROCLAIM,  in  Latin  prodamo^ 
compounded  of  pro  and  damoy  signifies 
to  cry  before  or  in  the  ears  of  others. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  common 
to  all  these  terms :  this  is  simply  the*  sig- 
nification of  dedare^  but  the  o&er  two  in- 
clude accessory  ideas.  The  word  dedare 
does  not  express  any  particular  mode  or 
circumstance  of  making  known,  as  is  im- 
plied by  the  others :  we  may  dedare  put>- 
licly  or  privately ;  we  pMiah  and  pro- 
daim  only  in  a  public  manner :  we  may 
dedare  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing ; 
we  publish  or  proclaim  by  any  means 
that  will  render  the  thing  most  general- 
ly known.  In  dedaring,  the  leading  idea 
is  that  of  speaking  out  that  which  passes 
in  the  mind ;  in  publishing^  the  leading 
idea  is  that  of  making  public  or  common ; 
in  proclaiming^  the  leading  idea  is  that 
of  crying  aloud :  we  may,  therefore,  often 
dedare  by  publishing  and  proclaiming :  a 
declaration  is  a  personal  act,  it  concerns 
the  person  dedaring^  or  him  to  whom  it 
is  declared;  its  truth  or  falsehood  depends 
upon  the  veracity  of  the  speaker :  a  pub- 
lication is  of  general  interest ;  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  it  does  not  always  rest 
with  the  publisher :  a  prodamaiion  is  al- 
together a  public  act,  in  which  no  one's 
Teradty  is  implicated.  Facts  and  opin- 
ions are  dedared ;  events  and  circum- 
stances are  pMitked;  the  measures  of 
government  are  prodaimed:  it  is  folly 
for  a  man  to  cfeoMfv  anything  to  be  true 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  so,  and 
wickedness  in  him  to  dedare  that  to  be 
true  which  he  knows  to  be  false :  who- 
ever publishes  all  be  hears  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  publishing  many  false- 
hoods ;  whatever  is  proaaimed  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  the  notice  of  all  who  may  hear 
or  read. 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  Joint  assent  declare. 
The  priest  to  rev*rence  and  release  the  flUr. 

PorB. 

I  am  surprised  that  none  of  the  finiune-telV 
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era,  or,  u  the  French  call  thein,  the  JHseura  de 
bonn6  avstUure^  who  publish  their  bills  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  the  town,  have  not  turned  oar  lot- 
teries to  their  adTantage.  Adduon. 

liine  aacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  load 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  list'ning  crowd. 

Pops. 

A  dedarcUion  is  always  a  personal  act, 
whether  relating  to  public  or  private  mat- 
ters :  a  publicaiion  and  a  proclamation 
may  be  both  indirect  actions  made  by 
any  channel  the  fittest  to  make  a  wide 
oommonication.  In  cases  of  war  or 
I>eaoe,  princes  are  expected  to  dedare 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  in 
the  political  world  intelligence  is  quickly 
/w^Iu^a/ through  the  medium  of  the  pub- 
lic papers;  in  private  life  domestic  oc- 
currences are  publiahed  with  equal  celer- 
ity through  the  medium  of  tale-bearers ; 
prodairMng  is  not  confined  to  political 
matters:  whatever  is  made  known  after 
the  manner  of  a  prodamation  is  said  to 
he  proclaimed  :  joyful  news  is  proclaimed^ 
and  where  private  matters  which  ought 
not  to  be  known  are  pubUehed  to  the 
world  people  are  said  to  proclaim  their 
own  shame. 

There  Is  one  case  in  whkh  it  would  he  mad- 
ness not  to  give  credit  to  the  most  deceitful  of 
men ;  that  is,  when  they  make  dedaraUoiu  of 
hoetiiity  against  us.  Burks. 

Soon,  I  believe, 
ffis  second  marriage  shall  be  pvbUsKed. 

Shakspiakk. 

Those  who  attempt  by  outrage  and  violence  to 
deprive  men  of  any  advantage  which  they  hold 
oTMiler  the  laws,  and  to  destroy  the  natural  order 
of  His,  proclaim  war  agidnst  them.        Bukkx. 

DECREE,  EDICT;  PKOCLAMATION. 

DECREE,  in  French  deeret,  Latin  de- 
cretuiy  from  dccemo^  to  give  judgment  or 
pafls  sent^snce,  signifies  the  sentence  or 
resolution  that  is  passed.  EDICT,  in 
Latin  edictiut^  from  edico^  to  say  out-,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  spoken  out  or  sent  forth. 
PROCLAMATION,  v.  To  declare. 

A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and  delib- 
erative act  than  an  edict;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  edict  is  more  authoritative  than 
a  decree.  A  decree  is  the  decision  of  one 
or  many ;  an  edid,  speaks  the  will  of  an 
Individual :  councils  and  senates,  as  well 
as  princes,  make  deereee  ;  despotic  rulers 
issue  edicts.  Decrees  are  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  public  and  private  matters ; 
they  are  made  known  as  occasion  re- 


quires, but  are  not  always  public ;  edicts 
and  prodamations  contain  the  commands 
of  the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  di- 
rectly addressed  by  the  prince  to  his  peo- 
ple. An  edid  is  peculiar  to  a  despotic 
government ;  a  proclamation  is  common 
to  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic  form  of 
government:  the  ukase  in  Russia  is  a 
species  of  edicts  by  which  the  emperor 
makes  known  his  will  to  his  people ;  the 
king  of  England  communicates  to  his 
subjects  the  determinations  of  himself 
and  his  council  by  means  of  a  prodama- 
tion. 

There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  establlshM ; 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent.  SHAXsrsAai. 

This  statute  or  act  of  parliament  Is  placed 
among  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  there  need- 
ing no  fbrmal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force 
of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  the  emperor's  idiete.       BLACxsTon. 

From  the  same  original  of  the  king*s  being 
the  fountain  of  jnstice,  we  may  also  d^nce  the 
prerogative  of  Issuing  proctoma^on^,  which  is 
vested  in  the  king  alone.  BLACKSTomK. 

The  term  decree  is  applied  figurative- 
ly ;  the  other  terms  are  used,  for  the  most 
part,  in  their  proper  sense  only. 

Are  we  condemned,  by  (i&te*s  unjust  decree. 
No  more  our  houses  and  our  homes  to  see  ? 

Drtden. 

TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,  CONSECRATE, 
HALLOW. 

DEDICATE,  in  Latin  dedicatuSy  parti- 
ciple from  de  and  dicOy  signifies  to  set 
apart  by  a  promise.  DEVOTE,  in  Latin 
devotuSf  participle  from  devoveo,  signifies 
to  vow  for  an  express  purpose.  CONSE- 
CRATE, in  Latin  coneecrahu^  from  conee- 
cro  or  con  and  sacro^  signifies  to  make 
sacred  by  a  special  act.  HALLOW, 
from  holyy  in  German  heiligy  signifies  to 
make  holy. 

There  is  something  more  solemn  in  the 
act  of  dedicating  than  in  that  of  devoting  ; 
but  less  so  than  in  that  of  consecrating. 
To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed 
in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  matters ; 
to  consecrate  and  hallow  only  in  the  spirit- 
ual sense :  we  may  dedicate  or  devote  any- 
thing that  is  at  our  disposal  to  the  ser- 
vice of  some  object ;  but  the  former  is  em- 
ployed mostly  in  regard  to  superiors,  and 
the  latter  to  persons  without  distinction 
of  rank :  we  dedicate  a  house  to  the  ser^ 
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vice  of  God ;  or  we  devote  oar  time  to  the 
benefit  of  our  friends,  or  the  relief  of  the 
poor :  we  may  dedicate  or  devote  ourselves 
to  an  object ;  but  the  former  always  im- 
plies a  solemn  setting  apart  springing 
from  a  sense  of  duty ;  the  latter  an  en- 
tire application  of  one^s  self  from  zeal 
and  affection;  in  this  manner  he  who 
dedicatee  himself  to  God  abstracts  him- 
self from  every  object  which  is  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  service  of 
God ;  he  who  devotee  himself  to  the  min- 
istry pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of  his 
attention  and  regard.  To  eofuecrcUe  is  a 
species  of  formal  dedication  by  virtue  of 
a  religious  observance ;  it  is  applicable 
mostly  to  places  and  things  connected 
with  religious  works :  hallow  is  a  species 
of  informal  eoneecraiion  applied  to  the 
same  objects :  the  church  is  coruecrated; 
particular  days  are  hallowed, 

Warn'd  by  the  seer,  to  her  offended  name 
We  rais'd  and  dedicated  this  wood'rous  frame. 

Dbtosn. 

Gilbert  West  settled  hfmself  in  a  very  pleasent 
house  at  Wickham,  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  piety.  Jobkson. 

The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation  did 
not  only  compose  the  words  of  his  diTine  odes, 
but  fcenerally  set  them  to  music  himself;  after 
which  his  works,  tliouffh  they  were  coneecrated 
to  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national  entertain- 
ment. Addison. 

Without  the  walls  a  ruln*d  temple  stands, 

To  Ceres  hallotted  once.  Drtdsn. 

TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

DEDUCT,  from  the  Latin  dedttctue, 
participle  of  deduoo,  and  SUBTRACT, 
from  eubtractum^  participle  of  mbtraho^ 
have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but 
the  former  is  used  in  a  general,  and  the 
latter  in  a  technical  sense.  He  who 
makes  an  estimate  is  obliged  to  dedn^ ; 
he  who  makes  a  calculation  is  obliged  to 
tubtraet.  The  tradesman  deduete  what 
has  been  paid  from  what  remains  due ; 
the  accountant  tubtracte  small  sums  from 
the  gross  amount 

The  popish  clergy  took  to  themselves  the 
whole  residue  of  the  intestate's  estate,  after  the 
two  -  thirds  of  the  wife  and  children  were  de- 
ducted.  Blackstomb. 

A  codicil  is  a  supplement  to  a  will,  being  for 
its  explanation  or  alteration,  or  to  make  some 
addition  to  or  else  some  tiwtraeOon  ftt)m  the 
former  dispositions  of  the  testator.  Blackstonb. 


DEDUCTION,  ABATEMENT. 

Both  these  words  imply  a  taking  off 
from  something,  but  ^e  deduction  is 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  person  de- 
ducting ;  while  the  abatement  is  made  for 
the  convenience  or  at  the  desire  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  made.  A  person 
may  make  a  deduction  in  an  account  for 
various  reasons,  but  he  makes  an  abate- 
ment in  a  demand  when  it  is  objected  to 
as  exoessive;  so  an  abatement  may  be 
made  in  a  calculation  when  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  higher  than  it  ought  to  be. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  rise  in  the  last 
year  (in  the  produce  of  the  taxes),  «fter  every 
deduction  that  can  be  made,  affords  the  roost 
consoling  and  encouraging  prospect        Bobkb. 

Will  come  a  day  (hear  this  and  quake,  ye  potent 

great  ones  1) 
When  you  yourselves  shall  stand  before  a  Judge 
Who  in  a  pair  of  scales  will  weigh  your  actions 
Witliout  abatement  of  one  grain. 

BBACXONT  AMD  FlBTCBSS. 

DEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

DEED,  from  do^  expresses  the  thing 
done.  EXPLOIT,  in  French  ea^ploU^  most 
probably  changed  from  eajtlicatus,  signi- 
fying the  thing  unfolded  or  displayed. 
ACHIEVEMENT,  from  achieve,  French 
ocheveTy  to  finish,  signifies  what  is  accom- 
plished or  completed.  FEAT,  in  French 
fait,  Latin  /actum,  from  faeio,  signifies 
the  thing  done. 

The  three  first  words  rise  progressive- 
ly on  each  other :  deedt,  compared  with 
the  others,  is  employed  for  that  which 
is  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  eicploit  and 
achievement  are  used  only  for  the  ex- 
traordinaiy ;  the  latter  in  a  higher  sense 
than  the  former.  Deeds  must  always  be 
characterized  as  good  or  bad,  magnani- 
mous or  atrocious,  and  the  like,  except  in 
poetry,  when  the  term  becomes  elevated. 

Great  PoUio !  thou  for  whom  thy  Rome  prepares 

The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finish'd  wars ; 

Is  there  in  fate  an  hour  reserv'd  for  me 

To  sing  thy  deede  in  numbers  worthy  thee  ? 

Exploit  and  achievement  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  such  epithets ;  they  are  al- 
ways taken  in  the  proper  sense  for  some- 
thing great  Exploit,  when  compared 
with  achievement,  is  a  term  used  in  plain 
prose ;  it  designates  not  so  much  what 
is  great  as  what  is  real :  achievement  is 
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ino6t  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance;  an 
exploit  is  properly  a  single  act,  and  re- 
fers to  the  efforts  of  the  individiial  per- 
forming it;  an  achievemmd  may  inyolve 
many  acts  and  circumstances ;  in  the  ex- 
ecution it  refers  us  to  the  point  gained, 
as  also  to  the  difficulties  of  gaining  it. 
An  eapUAt  marks  only  personal  bravery 
in  action ;  an  addevement  denotes  eleva- 
tion of  character  in  every  respect,  gran- 
deur of  design,  promptitude  in  execution, 
and  valor  in  action.  An  exploit  may  be 
executed  by  the  design  and  at  the  will 
of  another ;  a  common  soldier  or  an  army 
may  perform  eagDhUa.  An  w^mement  is 
dengned  and  executed  by  the  achiever: 
Hercules  is  distinguished  for  his  achieve- 
mentB;  and  in  the  same  manner  we  speak 
of  the  aehievemerU8  of  knight-errants  or 
of  great  commanders. 

Bigta  matter  thoa  enjoin'st  me,  O  prime  of  men  1 
Sad  tuk  and  hard :  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  th*  inrisible  eaeploite 
Of  warring  sfriritB  ?  Miltoit. 

Great  ipoUs  and  trophlBB,  galn*d  by  thee,  they 

bear, 
nien  let  thy  own  achievetnente  be  thy  share. 

Davnair. 

Jf'eat  approaches  nearest  to  expUnX  in 
signification ;  the  former  marks  skill,  and 
the  latter  resolution.  The/M/lt  of  chiv- 
alry displayed  in  justs  and  tournaments 
were  in  former  times  as  much  esteemed 
as  warlike  eaphits, 

Mneh  I  hare  heard 
Of  thy  prodlgioas  might,  and  feats  perform'd. 

MaTOK. 

ExpioU  and  feat  are  often  used  in  de- 
rision, to  mark  the  absence  of  skill  or 
bravery  in  the  actions  of  individuals. 
The  soldier  who  affects  to  be  foremost 
in  situations  where  there  is  no  danger 
cannot  be  more  properly  derided  than  by 
terming  his  action  an  eocpUnt;  he  who 
prides  himself  on  the  display  of  skill  in 
the  performance  of  a  paltry  trick  may 
be  lauded  at  for  having  performed  a 
/eat.  The  same  words  may  also  be  ap- 
plied iiran  indifferent  sense  to  familiar 
objects,  as  the  ea^)hUs  of  a  freebooter, 
or /eat$  of  horsemanship. 

After  this  eatyyloit,  I  walked  gently  to  and  fro 
on  the  bed  to  nsvorer  my  breath  and  loss  of 
ipirits.  Swift. 

Even  his  snrlinew  was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in 
his  play  he  preserved  snch  an  air  of  gravity,  and 


performed  his  feate  with  snch  a  solemnity  of 
manner,  that  in  him  too  I  had  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. COWPEB. 

TO  DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  DEFORM. 

DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  and  DEFORM 
signify  literally  to  spoil  the  face,  Jiffure, 
and  form.  Deface  expresses  more  than 
either  deform  and  di^fiffure.  To  deface 
is  an  act  of  destruction ;  it  is  the  actual 
destruction  of  that  which  has  before  ex- 
isted :  to  disfigure  is  either  an  act  of 
destruction  or  an  erroneous  execution^ 
which  takes  away  the  figure :  to  deform 
is  altogether  an  impeifect  execution, 
which  renders  the  form  what  it  should 
not  be.  A  thing  is  defaced  by  design ;  it 
is  disfigured  either  by  design  or  accident ; 
it  is  deformed  either  by  an  error  or  by 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  Persons  only 
deface;  persons  or  things  diefigwre;  things 
are  most  commonly  deformed  of  them- 
selves. That  may  be  defaced^  the  face 
or  external  surface  of  which  may  be  in- 
jured or  destroyed;  that  may  be  cUafig- 
ured  or  deformed^  the  figure  or  form  of 
which  is  unperfect  or  may  be  rendered 
imperfect.  A  fine  painting  or  piece  of 
writing  is  defaced  which  is  torn  or  be- 
smeared with  dirt :  a  fine  building  is  dis- 
figured by  any  want  of  symmetry  in  its 
parts :  a  building  is  deformed  that  is  made 
contrary  to  all  form.  A  statue  may  be 
defacedj  disfigured,  and  deformed:  it  is 
defaced  when  any  violence  is  done  to  the 
face  or  any  outward  part  of  the  body ;  it 
is  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  a  limb ;  it  is 
deformed  if  made  contrary  to  the  perfect 
form  of  a  person  or  thing  to  be  repre- 
sented. Inanimate  objects  are  mostly 
defaced  or  disfigured,  but  seldom  deform- 
ea;  animate  objects  are  either  disfigured 
or  deformed^  but  seldomer  defaced.  A  per- 
son may  disfigure  himself  by  his  dress ; 
he  is  deformed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

Tet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rmnor  fly 
(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  tlie  sky), 
That  tiroes  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  rain  and  her  towts  deface. 

Drtdbn. 

It  is  but  too  obvious  that  errors  are  commit- 
ted in  this  part  of  religion  (devotion).  These 
freqnently  dUrfigure  its  appearance  before  the 
world,  and  subject  it  to  unjust  reproach.  Blaib. 

A  beauteous  maid  above ;  bat  magic  art. 
With  barking  dogs,  d^omCd  lier  nether  part. 

Detdek. 
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TO  DEFEAT,  FOIL,  DISAPPOINT,  FRUS- 
TRATE. 

DEFEAT,  V.  To  beat,  defeat.  FOIL 
may  probably  come  from  VW  and  the 
Latin/a^,  to  deceive,  signi^'ing  to  make 
to  fail.  FRUSTRATE,  in  Latin  frtutror 
tus^  from  fruHra,  signifies  to  make  vain. 
DISAPPOINT,  from  the  privative  dU  and 
the  verb  appoint,  signifies  literally  to  do 
away  what  has  been  appointed. 

Defeai  and  /<n7  are  both  applied  to 
matters  of  enterprise ;  but  that  may  be 
defeated  which  is  only  planned,  and  that 
is  foiled  which  is  in  the  act  of  being  ex- 
ecuted. What  is  rejected  is  defeated: 
what  is  aimed  at  or  purposed  is  /rttf- 
(rated:  what  is  calculated  on  is  dieap' 
pointed.  The  best  concerted  schemes 
may  sometimes  be  easily  defeated:  where 
art  is  employed  against  simplicity,  the 
latter  may  be  e&B\\y  foiled:  when  we  aim 
at  what  is  above  our  reach,  we  must  be 
frustrated  in  our  endeavors :  when  our 
expectations  are  extravagant,  it  seems  to 
follow,  of  course,  that  they  will  be  dieap- 
pointed.  Design  or  accident  may  tend  to 
defeat,  design  only  to  foil,  accident  only 
to  fnutrate  or  disappoint.  The  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  or  a  combination  of 
untoward  events  which  are  above  the 
control  of  the  commander,  will  serve  to 
defeat  the  best  concerted  plans  of  the 
best  generals :  men  of  upright  minds  can 
seldom  foil  the  deep  -  laid  schemes  of 
knaves :  when  we  see  that  the  perversity 
of  men  is  liable  to  frustrate  the  kind  in- 
tentions of  others  in  their  behalf,  it  is 
wiser  to  leave  them  to  their  folly:  the 
cross  accidents  of  human  life  are  a  f  rui^ 
ful  source  of  disappointment  to  those  who 
suffer  themselves  to  be  affected  by  them. 

The  very  parposes  of  wantonness  are  defeated 
by  A  carriage  which  has  so  much  boldness. 

Steele. 

The  devil  haOtits  those  most  where  he  hath 
greatest  hopes  of  snccess ;  and  is  too  eager  and 
intent  upon  mischief  to  employ  his  time  and  temp- 
tations where  he  bath  been  so  often  foiled. 

TiLLOTSON. 

I^et  all  the  Tuscans,  all  th*  Arcadians  Join, 
Nor  these  nor  those  shall  fnt^rate  my  design. 

DaXDBN. 

It  seems  rational  to  hope  that  minds  qualified 
for  great  attainments  should  first  endeavor  their 
own  benefit.  But  this  expectation,  however  plau- 
sible, has  been  very  frequently  disappointed. 

JOUMSON. 


DEFECTION,  REVOLT. 

DEFECTION,  from  the  Latin  deficia, 
signifies  the  act  of  falling  off,  or  becom- 
ing deficient  toward  some  object.  RE- 
VOLT, compounded  of  re  and  voft,  in 
French  voUiger,  to  bound,  and  the  Latin 
volo,  to  fly,  signifies  a  bounding  back  from 
an  object  to  which  one  has  been  attached. 

Defeetwn  is  a  general,  rewM  a  specific 
term,  that  is,  it  denotes  a  species  of  d^ec- 
Hon,  Defection  is  applicable  to  any  per- 
son or  thing  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
any  obligation ;  revolt  is  applicable  only 
to  the  government  to  which  one  is  boundl 
There  may  be  a  defection  from  religion, 
or  any  cause  that  is  held  sacred :  sl  revolt 
is  only  against  a  mdnarch,  or  the  supreme 
authority. 

When  attacked  in  Skipton  Castle  by  Aske  and 
his  fellow-rebels,  amidst  a  general  defection  of 
the  dependents  of  his  fainily,  he  bravely  defended 
it  against  them  all.  WHiTAxza. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  old  coancll  of 
state,  together  with  the  old  speaker  Lenthal,  by 
advice  together,  finding  the  reeoU  of  the  soMiera 
from  Fleetwood,  gave  out  orders  for  the  forces  to 
rendezvous  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 

Whitslocss. 

Defection  does  not  designate  the  mode 
of  the  action ;  it  may  be  quietly  made  or 
otherwise :  a  revolt  is  an  act  of  violence, 
and  always  attended  with  violence.  The 
defection  may  be  the  act  of  one ;  a  revolt 
is  properly  the  act  of  many.  A  general 
may  be 'guilty  of  a  defection  who  leaves 
the  party  to  which  he  has  hitherto  ad- 
hered; a  nation  or  a  community  may 
commit  an  act  of  revolt  by  shaking  off 
the  authority  under  which  they  have  lived. 
A  defection,  being  mostly  the  act  of  an 
individual,  or  one  part  of  a  community 
against  the  whole,  is  mostly  a  culpable 
act;  but  a  revolt  may  be  a  justifiable 
measure,  when  one  nation  revolts  against 
another,  under  whose  power  it  has  been 
brought  by  force  of  arms:  the  Roman 
people  were  guilty  of  a  defection  when 
they  left  the  senate  and  retired  to  mount 
Aventine:  the  Germans  frequently  at- 
tempted to  recover  their  liberty  by  revolt- 
ing against  the  Romans. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  defection  from 
Nero,Virginius  Kufns  was  at  the  head  of  a  very 
powerful  army  in  Germany,  which  had  pressed 
him  to  accept  the  title  of  emperor,  but  he  con- 
stantly refused  it  Msutom 
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No  sooner  was  Philip  dead  than  the  Grecians 
rev<>Ued^  and  endearored  to  free  themselves  from 
the  Macedonian  yoke.  Potter. 

l>EF£CnV£y  DEFICIENT. 

D£FECTIV£  expresses  the  quality  or 
property  of  having  a  defect  (v.  BlemUh) : 
DEFICIENT  is  employed  with  regard  to 
the  thing  itself  that  is  wanting.  A  book 
may  be  defedive^  in  consequence  of  some 
leares  being  defitimi,  A  defieienejf  is 
therefore  often  what  constitutes  a  defect. 
Many  things,  however,  may  be  defective 
without  having  any  defidieney^  and  vice 
wTfo.  Whatever  is  misshapeo,  and  fails 
either  in  beauty  or  utility,  is  defective; 
that  which  is  wanted  to  make  a  thing 
complete  is  deficient.  It  is  a  defect  in  the 
eye  when  it  is  so  constructed  that  things 
are  not  seen  at  their  proper  distances ; 
there  is  a  deficieney  in  a  tradesman's  ac- 
counts when  one  side  falls  short  of  the 
other.  That  which  is  defective  is  most 
likely  to  be  permanent;  but  a  deficiency 
may  be  only  occasional  and  easily  recti- 
fied. 

Proridenoe,  fior  the  most  part,  sets  as  upon  a 
level ;  if  it  renders  as  perliect  in  one  acoomplish- 
meot.  It  generally  leaves  us  defective  in  another. 

Addison. 

If  there  he  a  deftdeney  in  the  speaker,  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  attention  and  regard  paid 
to  the  thing  spoken.  Swirr. 

TO  DEFEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 

DEFEND,  V,  Apoloffy,  PROTECT,  in 
Latin  prctedum^  participle  of  protego^ 
compounded  of  pro  and  tego^  signifies  to 
put  anything  before  a  person  as  a  cover- 
ing.    VINDICATE,  V.  To  aetert 

Defend  is  a  general  term;  it  defines 
nothing  with  r^ard  to  the  degree  and 
manner  of  the  action :  protect  is  a  par- 
ticular and  positive  term,  expressing  an 
action  of  some  considerable  importance. 
Persons  may  defend  others  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  station:  none  but  su- 
periors or  persons  having  power  can  pro- 
ttidt  others.  Defence  is  an  occasional  ac- 
tion ;  proteeUon  is  a  permanent  action.  A 
person  may  be  defended  in  any  particular 
case  of  actual  danger  or  difficulty ;  he  is 
protected  from  what  may  happen  as  well 
as  what  does  happen.  Defence  respects 
the  evil  that  threatens;  protection  in- 
volves the  supply  of  necessities  and  the 
affording  comforts. 


A  master  may  Justify  an  assault  in  defence 
of  his  servant,  and  a  servant  in  defence  of  his 
master.  Blackstone. 

They  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our  in- 
fancy are  entitled  to  our  protection  in  their  old 
age.  Blackstokb. 

Defence  requires  some  active  exertion 
either  of  body  or  mind ;  protection  may 
consist  only  of  the  extension  of  power  in 
behalf  of  any  particular  individual.  A 
defence  is  successful  or  unsuccessful ;  a 
protection  weak  or  strong.  A  soldier  de- 
fende  his  country;  a  counsellor  defends 
his  client :  a  prince  protects  his  subjects. 

Savage  (on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sinclair) 
did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  endeavored  to  Justify 
it  by  the  necessity  of  seif-defence^Kad  the  lias- 
ard  of  his  own  life  if  he  had  lost  the  opportunity 
of  giving  the  thrust.  Johmsom  . 

First  give  thy  faith  and  plight,  a  prince's  word, 
Of  sure  protection  by  thy  power  and  sword ; 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  trutli  invidious  to  the  £^reat  reveal.     Pops. 

In  a  figurative  and  extended  sense, 
things  may  either  defend  or  protect  with 
a  similar  distinction:  a  coat  defends  us 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather; 
houses  are  a  protection  not  only  against 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  but  also 
against  the  yiolence  of  men. 

How  shall  the  vine  with  tender  leaves  defend 
Her  teeming  clusters  when  the  rains  descend  ? 

Drtden. 

Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring.  Thomson. 

To  vindicate  is  a  species  of  defence  only 
in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word.  Acts  of 
importance  are  defended:  those  of  trifling 
import  are  commonly  vindicated.  Cicero 
defended  Milo  against  the  charge  of  mur- 
der, in  which  he  was  implicated  by  the 
death  of  Clodius ;  a  child  or  a  servant  vin^ 
dicates  himself  when  any  blame  is  attach- 
ed to  him.  Defence  is  employed  either  in 
matters  of  opinion  or  conduct ;  vindicate 
only  in  matters  of  conduct  Some  opin- 
ions are  too  absurd  to  be  openly  defejid- 
ed;  he  who  vindicates  the  conduct  of  an- 
other should  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  iu- 
nocence  of  the  person  whom  he  defends. 

While  we  can  easily  defend  our  character,  we 
are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accusation,  than  we 
are  alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we  are  sure  to 
conquer.  Jobkson. 

In  this  poem  (the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot) 
Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  public.    He  vin* 
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dicats»  htnuelf  flrom  censures,  and,  wtth  dignity 
rather  than  arrogance,  enforces  his  own  claims 
to  kindness  and  respect.  Johvsom. 

DEFENDANT,  DEFENDER. 

The  defendant  defends  himself  (v. 
To  defend):  the  DEFENDER  defends  an- 
other.  We  are  defendants  when  any  charge 
is  brought  against  us  which  we  wish  to 
refute :  we  are  defenders  when  we  under- 
take to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought 
against  any  person  or  thing. 

Of  what  consequence  conld  it  be  to  the  cause 
whether  the  counsellor  did  or  did  not  know  the 
defendant?  Smollett. 

The  abbot  of  Paisley  was  a  warm  partisan  of 
France,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  estab- 
Itohed  religion.  RoBKsnoN. 

DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 

A  DEFENDER  exerts  himself  in  favor 
of  one  that  wants  support:  an  ADVO- 
CATE, from  the  Latin  advoco,  to  call  or 
speak  for,  signifies  one  who  is  called  to 
speak  in  favor  of  another;  he  exerts  him- 
self in  favor  of  any  cause  that  offers :  a 
PLEADER,  from  piea  or  exeuae,  signifies 
him  who  pleads  in  behalf  of  one  who  is 
accused  or  in  distress.  A  defender  at- 
tempts to  keep  off  a  threatened  injury 
by  rebuttmg  the  attack  of  another:  an 
advocate  states  that  which  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  person  or  thing  advoaUed: 
a  pleader  throws  in  pleat  and  extenua- 
tions ;  he  blends  entreaty  with  argument 
Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  dis- 
puted opinions  require  defenders;  that 
which  falls  in  with  the  humors  of  men 
will  always  have  advocates;  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  guilty  require  pleaders. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warbnrton 
was  to  change  his  opinion,  and  Pope  was  to  find 
a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed  so  much 
to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival.  Johnson. 

It  is  said  that  some  endeavors  were  used  to  in- 
cense the  Queen  against  Savage,  but  he  found 
advocates  to  obviate  at  least  piut  of  theh*  effect. 

Johnson. 

He  thought  he  was  bound  to  Justify  the  court 
in  all  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he 
did  with  the  vehemence  of  a  pleader  rather  than 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  senator.  BuaNsr. 

The  term  pleader  is  used  sometimes, 
like  that  of  defender^  in  the  general  sense. 
Valeria  and  Volumnia,  the  mother  and 
wife  of  Coriolanus,  were  powerful  and 
successful />20a(itfr«  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
republic. 


So  &ar  a  pleadsr  any  cause  may  gain. 


Dbtdkx. 


DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVE. 

DEFENSIBLE  is  employed  for  the 
thing  that  is  to  be  defended;  DEFEN- 
SIVE for  the  thing  that  defends.  An 
opinion  or  a  line  of  conduct  is  eUfensible  ; 
a  weapon  or  a  military  operation  is  de- 
fensive. The  defensible  is  opposed  to  the 
indefensible;  and  the  defensive  to  the  of- 
fensive. It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  defend  that  which  is  indefensi- 
ble; it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  when  we  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  commence  the  offensive. 

Impressing  is  only  defensible  from  public  ne- 
cessi^,  to  which  all  private  considerations  must 
give  way.  Bi^camMn. 

A  king,  drcnmataaced  as  the  present  (king  of 
France),  has  no  generous  interest  that  can  excite 
him  to  action.  At  best  his  conduct  will  be  pas- 
sive and  defensive.  Braxz. 

DEFINITE,  POSITIVE. 

DEFINITE,  in  Latin  definiium,  partici- 
pie  of  defnioj  compounded  of  de  And  JSnis, 
signifies  that  which  is  bounded  by  a  line 
or  limit  POSITIVE,  in  Latin  positivus, 
from  /xmo,  to  place,  signifies  that  which 
is  placed  or  fixed. 

Definite  signifies  that  which  is  defined, 
or  has  the  limits  drawn  or  marked  out ; 
positive  that  which  is  placed  or  fixed  in 
a  particular  manner:  definite  is  said  of 
things  as  they  present  themselves  or  are 
presented  to  the  mind,  as  a  definite  idea, 
a  definite  proposal ;  positive  is  said  of  a 
person^s  temper  of  mind;  a  person  is 
positive  as  to  his  opinions,  or  an  assnr- 
ance  is  positive  which  serves  to  make  one 
positive.  In  respect  to  a  man's  self,  his 
views  ought  to  be  definite  to  prevent 
him  from  being  misled,  but  he  ought  not 
to  be  positive  in  matters  that  admit  of 
doubt  In  respect  to  others,  the  more 
definite  the  instructions  which  are  given^ 
the  less  danger  there  is  of  mistake ;  the 
more  positive  the  information  communi- 
cated, the  greater  the  reliance  which  is 
placed  upon  it 

We  are  not  able  to  Judge  of  the  degree  of  con- 
viction which  operated  at  any  particular  tiiu« 
upon  our  own  tlioughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by 
some  certain  and  definite  effect  Johnsok. 

The  Earl  Rivers  being  now,  In  his  own  opln* 
ion,  on  his  death-bed,  thought  It  his  duty  to  pro- 
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Tide  fbr  Savage  among  bla  other  natoral  chll- 
dren,  and  therefore  demanded  a  potUivc  account 
of  him.  J0HM8OK. 

DEFINITION,  EXPLANATION. 

A  DEFINITION  is  properly  a  species 
of  EXPLANATION.  The  former  is 
used  scientifically,  the  latter  on  ordina- 
ry occasions ;  the  former  is  confined  to 
words,  the  latter  is  employed  for  words 
or  things.  A  defimlion  is  correct  or  pre- 
cise ;  an  explanalion  is  general  or  ample. 
The  defmUUm  of  a  word  defines  or  limits 
the  extent  of  its  signification ;  it  is  the 
rule  for  the  scholar  in  the  use  of  any 
word:  the  esqtlanaHon  of  a  word  may 
include  both  definition  and  illostration : 
the  former  admits  of  no  more  words  than 
will  include  the  leading  features  in  the 
meaning  of  any  term ;  the  latter  admits 
of  an  unlimited  scope  for  diffuseness  on 
the  part  of  the  explainer. 

As  to  politeness,  many  have  attempted  defini- 
tions of  it ;  I  beUeye  it  Is  best  to  be  Icnown  by 
deeeciption,  d^iUi<»i  not  being  able  to  com- 
idsQlt.  LoBD  Chatham. 

If  yon  are  forced  to  desire  fturther  information 
or  soBplanation  upon  a  point,  do  it  with  proper 
apologfes  for  the  trouble  yon  give. 

LoBD  Chatham. 

DEITT,  DIVINITY. 

DEITTy  from  <£?i«9,  a  god,  signifies  a 
diTine  person.  DIVINITY,  from  divi- 
fiMS,  !>'gnifie9  the  divine  essence  or  pow- 
er ;  the  deiiiea  of  the  heathens  had  little 
of  dhinify  in  them ;  the  divimty  of  our 
Saviour  is  a  fundamental  article  in  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  first  original  (tf  tlie  drama  was  religions 
worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was 
nofiifaig  else  bat  a  hymn  to  a  deity.     Adddok. 

Why  shrtnlcs  the  sonl 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destrnction  ? 
ms  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  ns.  AnDiaoir. 

DEJECTION,  DEPRESSION,  MELAN- 
CHOLY, 

DEJECTION,  from  d^jido,  to  cast 
down,  and  DEPRESSION,  from  cZijprimo, 
to  press  or  sink  down,  have  both  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  animal  spirits.  MEL- 
AXCHOLT,  from  the  Greek  iitKayxoKia, 
black  bile,  regards  the  state  of  the  hu- 
mors in  general,  or  of  the  particular  hu- 
mor ctXiSl  the  bile. 

Deftetion  and  dqtresnon  are  occasional, 


and  depend  on  outward  circumstances; 
mdancholy  is  permanent,  and  lies  in  the 
constitution.  Depremon  is  but  a  degree 
of  defectum:  slight  ciroumstances  may 
occasion  a  depression;  distressing  events 
occasion  a  dgection:  the  death  of  a  near 
and  dear  relative  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce defection  in  persons  of  the  greatest 
equanimity ;  lively  tempers  are  most  lia- 
ble to  depressions  ;  melancholy  is  a  disease 
which  nothing  but  clear  views  of  religion 
can  possibly  correct. 

So  bnrstlnff  fluent  flrom  Atrides'  breast, 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  liears  coirfest ; 
Now  o'er  tlie  fields  deeded  he  surreys 
From  thousand  TroiJan  fires  the  mountain  blaze. 

Pop*. 

I  will  only  desire  you  to  allow  me  that  Hector 
was  in  an  absolute  certainty  of  death,  and  de- 
pressed orer  and  above  with  the  conscience  of 
being  in  an  ill  cause.  Pops. 

I  have  read  somewhere  in  tlie  history  of  an- 
cient Greece  that  the  women  of  the  counhy 
were  seized  with  an  unaccountable  mdancholy, 
which  disposed  several  of  them  to  make  away 
with  tliemselves.  Addisoic. 

TO  DELAY,  DEFER,  POSTPONE,  PRO- 
CRASTINATE, PROLONG,  PROTRACT, 
RETARD. 

DELAY,  compounded  of  de  and  lay^ 
signifies  to  lay  or  keep  back.  DEFER, 
compounded  of  de  and  Vb*,  in  Latin  feroy 
signifies  to  put  off.  POSTPONE,  com- 
pounded of  post  and  pone^  from  the  Latin 
jDORO,  to  place,  signifies  to  place  behind 
or  after.  PROCRASTINATE,  from  pro, 
for,  and  eras,  to-morrow,  signifies  to  take 
to-morrow  instead  of  to-day.  PROLONG 
signifies  to  lengthen  out  the  time,  and 
PROTRACT  to  draw  out  the  time.  RE- 
TARD, from  re,  intensive,  and  tardimiy 
slow,  to  make  a  thing  go  slow. 

To  dday  is  simply  not  to  commence 
action ;  to  defer  and  postpone  are  to  fix 
its  commencement  at  a  more  distant  pe- 
riod: we  may  dday  a  thing  for  days, 
hours,  and  minutes ;  we  defer  ov  postpone 
it  for  months  or  weeks.  Deiays  mostly 
arise  from  the  fault  of  the  person  dday- 
ing ;  they  aro  seldom  reasonable  or  ad- 
vantageous :  deferring  %.tiA  postponing  are 
discretionary  acts,  which  are  justified  by 
the  circumstances ;  indolent  people  are 
most  prone  to  dday;  when  a  plan  is  not 
maturely  digested,  it  is  prudent  to  defer 
its  execution  until  everything  is  in  an  en- 
tire state  of  preparation.    Procrastina- 
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tion  is  a  culpable  ddaif  arising  solely 
from  the  fault  of  the  procraatinaior :  it 
is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  roan  to  procratti- 
note  that  which  it  Is  both  his  interest  and 
duty  to  perform. 

At  thirty  man  inspects  himself  a  fool, 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infkmoas  delay.  Youmo. 

Never  d«/«r  that  till  to-morrour  which  you 
can  do  to-day.  Bitdoell. 

When  I  pottponsd  to  another  summer  my 
journey  to  England,  could  I  apprehend  that  I 
never  should  see  her  again  ?  Gibbon. 

FroenuUnaUon  Is  the  thief  of  time.      Yocxo. 

We  ddoif  the  execution  of  a  thing ;  we 
prolong  or  protract  the  continuation  of 
a  thing ;  we  retard  the  termination  of  a 
thing :  we  may  dday  answering  a  letter, 
prcl&ng  a  contest,  protract  a  lawsuit,  and 
retard  a  publication. 

From  thee  both  old  and  young  with  profit  learn 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern : 
Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  a^ioum, 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay; 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day.     Drtdbn. 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fate, 
But  Jove  and  destiny  prolonged  his  date. 

Pora. 
To  this  Enryalns :  "  You  plead  in  vain, 
And  \nX  protract  the  cause  you  cannot  gain.** 

VlBOIL. 

I  see  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths, 
Tliat,  wliile  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit, 
Retard  its  motion  and  forbid  its  waste. 

Thomsoit. 

TO  DELEGATE,  DEPUTE — ^DELBOATR, 
DEPUTY. 

DELEGATE,  in  Latin  ddegaim,  from 
delego,  signifies  to  send  on  a  mission ; 
DEPUTE,  from  depuio,  to  assign  a  busi- 
ness to.  To  ddegate  is  applied  to  the 
power  or  office  which  is  nven ;  depute  to 
the  person  employed.  Parents  delegate 
their  office  to  the  instructor ;  persons  are 
deputed  to  act  for  others. 

But  this, 
And  all  the  much  transported  muse  can  sing, 
Are  to  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use. 
Unequal  far,  great  delegated  source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  Joy  below. 

TBoxsoir. 

The  assembling  of  persons  deputed  from  peo- 
ple at  great  distances  is  a  trouble  to  them  that 
are  sent,  and  a  charge  to  them  that  send. 

Tmpix 

As  nouns,  delegate  and  depuft/  are  ap- 
plied only  to  persons.    The  delegate  is 


the  person  commissioned,  who  is  bound 
to  act  according  to  his  commission;  the 
deputy  is  the  person  deputed^  who  acts  in 
the  place  of  another,  but  may  act  accoi-d- 
ing  to  his  own  discretion  or  otherwise, 
as  circumstances  require.  A  deUgaie  is 
mostly  chosen  in  public  matters  and  on 
particular  occasions:  as  ddegaia  sent 
from  a  besieged  town  to  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers ;  dqndlet  are  those  who  are  de- 
puted to  act  oflScially  and  regularly  for 
others ;  as  depuiiet  sent  to  any  public  as- 
sembly. 

Let  chosen  delegatee  this  hour  be  sent. 
Myself  wttl  name  them,  to  PeUdea*  tenL     Pops. 

Every  member  (of  parliament),  thoo^  chosen 
by  one  partioalar  district,  when  electMl  and  re- 
tamed,  serves  fcNr  the  whole  realm ;  and  there- 
fore he  is  not  bound,  like  a  deputy  In  the  United 
Provinces,  to  consolt  with  ha  conatitnentB  on 
any  particalar  point  Bi.acuvoiiB. 

DEUGHTFUL,  CHARMING. 

DELIGHTFUL  is  applied  either  to 
material  or  spiritual  objects;  CHARM- 
ING mostly  to  objects  of  sense.  When 
they  both  denote  the  pleasure  of  the 
sense,  delightful  is  not  so  strong  an  ex- 
pression as  Arming:  a  prospect  may 
be  delightful  or  charming  ;  but  the  latter 
rises  to  a  degree  that  carries  the  senses 
away  captive.  Of  music^we  should  rath- 
er say  that  it  was  charming  than  delight- 
fd,  as  it  acts  on  the  senses  in  so  pow- 
erful a  manner :  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  with  more  propriety  speak  of  a 
delightful  employment  to  relieve  distress, 
or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  a  family 
living  together  in  love  and  harmony. 

ThoQgh  there  are  several  of  those  wild  scenes 
tliat  are  more  deliffh^tU  than  any  artUcial 
shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still  rooTB 
pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art 

Al>DIS01f. 

Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  fig- 
ure Jnpiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more 
charming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first  JEneid. 

ADDnow. 

TO  DEUNBATE,  SKETCH. 

DELINEATE,  in  Latin  ddinetOu^  par- 
ticiple of  delineo^  signifies  literally  to  draw 
the  lines  which  include  the  contents. 
SKETCH  is  in  Italian  schizzo,  French 
eaquisae,  German  ttkizsey  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  words  shoot  and  tquirt;  se^ie- 
tare  is  in  Italian  to  squirt. 

Both  these  terms  are  properly  employ- 
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ed  in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  figuratively 
applied  to  moral  sabjects  to  express  a 
species  of  descriptions :  a  delineaiwn  ex- 
presses something  more  than  a  »ke(ch; 
the  former  conveying  not  merely  the  gen- 
eral outlines  or  more  prominent  features, 
but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, seldom  contains  more  than  some 
broad  touches,  by  which  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed.  A  de- 
lineation^ therefore^  may  be  characterized 
as  accurate,  and  a  sketch  as  hasty  or  im- 
perfect: an  attentive  observer  who  has 
passed  some  years  in  a  country  may  be 
enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delineation 
of  the  laws,  customs,  manners,  and  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants ;  a  traveller  who 
merely  passes  through  can  give  only  a 
hasty  iketch  from  what  passes  before  his 
eycal 

When  the  Spaniards  first  arrired  in  America, 
ezpresaea  were  sent  to  the  eniperor  of  Mexico  in 
paint,  and  the  news  of  his  country  delineated 
\jj  the  strokes  of  a  pencil.  Addison. 

Sketch  oat  a  roagh  draught  of  my  country, 
tkat  I  may  be  able  to  Judge  whether  a  return  to 
it  te  really  eligible.  ATTBaBcsT. 

TO  DELIVER;  RESCUE,  SAVE. 

DELIVER,  in  French  dilivrer,  from 
the  Latin  de  and  libero^  signifies  to  make 
free.  BESCUE,  in  old  French  reacowt^ 
comes  from  rsseouvrtr,  to  recover.  SAVE 
fligtufies  literally  to  make  safe. 

The  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  from 
any  evil  is  common  to  these  terms ;  but 
to  ddiver  and  reaeue  signify  most  prop- 
erly to  take,  and  save  to  keep  from  evil 
To  ddiver  is  a  general  term,  not  defin- 
ing either  the  mode  or  object  of  the  ac- 
tion. One  may  be  ddivered  from  any 
evil,  whether  great  or  small,  and  in  any 
manner:  to  rescue  is  to  deliver  from  a 
great  impending  danger  or  immediate 
evil ;  as  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  rob- 
bers, or  from  the  jaws  of  a  wild  beast. 

*'  Welcome,  then,**  cried  I,  **  my  child,  and 
thou  her  gallant  deliverer,  a  thousand  wel- 
comes. And  now,  Mr.  Bnrchill,  as  you  have  de- 
livered  my  girl,  if  yon  think  her  a  recompense 
she  is  yours.**  Goldsmith. 

My  hoosebold  gods,  companions  of  my  woes, 
With  pious  care  I  rescued  firom  our  foes. 

DBTDEir. 

One  is  delivered  mostly  by  some  active 
effort;  but  we  may  be  saved  either  by 


active  or  passive  means.  A  person  is 
ddivered  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy  by 
force  or  stratagem :  he  saves  his  life  by 
flying. 

In  our  greatest  fears  and  troubles  we  may  ease 
our  hearts  by  reposing  ourselves  upon  God,  in 
oonildence  of  his  snpport  and  deliverance. 

Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host, 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost 

POFB. 
DEUVERANCE;  DELIVERY, 

Are  drawn  from  the  same  verb  {v.  To 
ddiver),  to  express  its  different  senses  of 
taking  from  or  giving  to :  the  former  de- 
notes the  taking  something  from  one's 
self ;  the  latter  implies  giving  something 
to  another.  To  wish  for  a  DELIVER- 
ANCE from  that  which  is  hurtful  or 
painful  is  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable : 
the  careful  DELIVERY  of  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  owner  will  be  the  first 
object  of  concern  with  a  faithful  agent 

Whato'er  befiills,  your  life  shall  be  my  care, 
One  death,  or  one  deliteranoe^  we  will  share. 

DaTDBN. 

With  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  delivery  of  a 
turf  was  a  necessary  solemnity  to  establish  the 
conveyance  of  lands.  Blackstoni. 

TO  DEMAND,  REQUIRE. 

DEMAND,  v.  To  ask,  REQUIRE,  in 
Latin  require,  compounded  of  re  and 
qwjero,  signifies  to  seek  for  or  to  seek  to 
get  back. 

We  demand  that  which  is  owing  and 
ought  to  be  given ;  we  require  that  which 
we  wish  and  expect  to  have  done.  A  de- 
mand is  more  positive  than  a  requisition; 
the  former  properly  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  both  ques- 
tioned and  refused :  the  creditor  makes 
a  demand  on  the  debtor;  the  master  re- 
quires a  certain  portion  of  duty  from  his 
servant :  it  is  unjust  to  demand  of  a  per- 
son what  he  has  no  right  to  give ;  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  of  him  what  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  do.  A  thing  is  com- 
monly denumded  in  express  words ;  it  is 
required  by  implication :  a  person  de- 
mands admittance  when  it  is  not  volun- 
tarily granted ;  he  requires  respectful  de- 
portment from  those  who  are  subordi- 
nate to  him. 

Hear,  all  ye  Trojans !  all  ye  Grecian  bands. 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands.  Pops. 
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Kow.by  my  aoy'reign  and  his  flite  I  Bwear, 
Renown'd  for  flUth  in  peace,  and  force  in  war, 
Oft  our  atliaooe  other  lands  det ir*d. 
And  what  we  aeek.  of  yon,  of  oa  required. 

Drtdbn. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  same 
sense  is  preserved :  things  of  urgency 
and  nooment  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion; difficult  matters  require  a  steady 
attention. 

Sorely  the  retrospect  of  UfB  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  lusts  and  appetites  deeply  rooted  and 
widely  spread  may  be  allowed  to  demand  some 
secession  from  business  and  folly.         Johnson. 

Oh  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requiret. 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires  I 

GoLDtMrrB. 

TO  DEMOUSH,  RAZB,  DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

Thv  throwing  down  what  has  been 
built  up  is  the  common  idea  included 
in  all  these  terms.  DEMOLISH,  from 
the  Latin  demolior^  and  moUe,  a  mass  or 
structure,  signifies  to  decompound  what 
has  been  fabricated  into  a  mass.  RAZE, 
like  eraee  (v.  To  blot  <mt\  signifies  the 
making  smooth  or  even  with  the  ground. 
DISMANTLE,  in  French  demaruSer,  sig- 
nifies to  deprive  a  thing  of  its  mantle  or 
guard.  DESTROY,  from  the  Latin  de- 
etrvOf  compounded  of  the  privative  de 
and  s/rtio,  to  build,  signifies  properly  to 
pull  down. 

A  fabric  is  demolUhed  by  scattering  all 
its  component  parts ;  it  is  mostly  an  un- 
licensed act  of  caprice;  it  is  raised  by 
way  of  punishment,  as  a  mark  of  public 
vengeance;  a  fortress  is  dismantled  from 
motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render 
it  defenceless;  places  are  destroyed  by 
various  means  and  from  various  motives, 
that  they  may  not  exist  any  longer.  In- 
dividuals may  demolish;  public  authori- 
ty causes  an  edifice  to  be  rased  with  the 
ground;  a  general  orders  towers  to  be 
dismantied  and  fortifications  to  he  de- 
stroyed. 

From  the  demolUh*d  tow'rs  the  Trqlans  throw 
Huge  he^»  of  stones,  that  lUUng  crush  the  fbe. 

Drtdbm. 

Great  Diomede  has  compass*d  round  with  walls 
The  city  which  Ari^yripa  he  calls, 
From  his  own  An^os  nam'd ;  we  touched  with  Joy 
The  royal  hand  that  rcufd  unhappy  Troy. 

Dktdbn. 
O'er  the  drear  spot  see  desoUtion  spread, 
And  the  dismantled  walls  in  ruins  Ue.  Mooas. 


We,  foe  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  name     ^ 
Of  Qrecians,  who  to  Troy's  destmeUon  came. 
Not  one  but  snlfered  and  too  dearly  bought 
The  prize  of  honor  which  in  arms  ha  sought. 

TO  DEMUR,  HESITATE,  PAUSE. 

DEMUR,  in  French  demeurer^  Latin 
demorariy  signifies  to  keep  back.  HESI- 
TATE, in  Latin  htesUatum^  participle  of 
hasitOy  a  frequentative  from  hareo,  signi- 
fies to  stick  or  remain  a  long  time  back. 
PAUSE,  in  Latin  pausoy  from  the  Greek 
«-avw,  to  cease,  signifies  to  make  a  stand. 

The  idea  of  stopping  is  common  to 
these  terms,  to  which  signification  is 
added  some  distinct  collateral  idea  for 
each:  we  demur  from  doubt  or  difficul- 
ty ;  we  hesitate  from  an  undecided  state 
of  mind ;  we  pause  from  circumstances. 
Demurring  is  a  matter  of  prudence,  it  is 
always  grounded  on  some  reason;  hesi- 
tating is  rather  a  matter  of  feeling,  and 
is  oftener  faulty  than  otherwise :  when  a 
proposition  appears  to  be  unjust,  we  de- 
mur in  supporting  it,  on  the  ground  of 
its  injustice ;  when  a  request  of  a  dubi- 
ous nature  is  made  to  us,  we  hesitate  in 
complying  with  it:  prudent  people  are 
most  apt  to  demur;  but  people  of  a 
wavering  temper  are  apt  to  hesitate:  de- 
murring may  be  often  unnecessary,  but 
it  is  seldom  injurious ;  hesitating  is  most- 
ly injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary. 
bemurring  and  hesitating  are  both  em- 
ployed as  acts  of  the  mind ;  pausina  is 
an  external  action :  «we  demur  and  hesi- 
tate in  determining;  -we pause  in  speak- 
ing or  doing  anything. 

In  order  to  banish  an  eril  out  of  the  world  that 
does  not  only  produce  great  uneasiness  to  pri- 
vate persons,  bnt  has  also  a  yery  bad  influeooe 
on  the  public,  I  shall  endeaTor  to  show  the  folly 
of  demurritiff.  Abdisoh. 

I  want  no  solicitations  for  me  to  comply  where 
It  would  be  ungenerous  for  me  to  refose ;  for  can 
I  htsitate  a  moment  to  take  upon  myself  the 
protection  of  a  daughter  of  Correflius  ? 

Helmoth's  Lbttbbs  of  Punt. 

Thfok,  <A  think. 
And  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abyn. 
Pause  on  the  Terge  awhile,  look  down  and  see 
Thy  ftiture  mansion.  Fomsirs. 

DEMUR,  DOUBT,  HESITATION,  OBJEC- 
TION. 

DEMUR,  V.  To  demur.  DOUBT,  in 
Latin  dubiio,  from  duo  and  ito,  or  00,  to 
go,  signifies  to  go  two  ways.    HESITA- 
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TION,  V,  To  demur,  OBJECTION,  from 
cijitio^  or  ob  and  jaeio^  to  throw  in  the 
way,  signifies  what  is  thrown  in  the  way 
80  as  to  stop  our  progress. 

Demun  often  occur  in  matters  of  de- 
liberation ;  donht  in  regard  to  matters  of 
fact;  kaitaHon  in  matters  of  ordinary 
conduct;  and  objections  in  matters  of 
common  consideration.  Artabanes  made 
many  danun  to  the  proposed  inTasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 

Certainly  the  highest  and  greatest  concerns  of 
m  temporal  life  are  infinitely  less  valuable  than 
those  of  an  eternal,  and  consequently  ought, 
withont  any  dtmvr  at  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to 
them,  whenever  they  come  in  competition  with 
them.  South. 

DoubU  have  been  suggested  respect- 
ing the  veracity  of  Herodotus  as  a  his- 
torian. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose,  by  l^earing  to  attempt. 
The  good  we  oft  might  win.  Shakspeau:. 

It  is  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  can- 
not be  granted  without  hesitation;  and 
it  is  not  the  part  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion to  make  a  hentaiion  in  complying 
with  a  reasonable  request 

A  spirit  of  revenge  makes  him  curse  the  Gre- 
cians, in  the  seventh  book,  when  they  heeitate 
to  accept  Hector's  challenge.  Pope. 

There  are  but  few  things  which  we 
either  attempt  to  do  or  recommend  to 
others  that  are  not  liable  to  some  kind 
of  an  objection. 

When  that  knrd  perplexed  their  councils  and 
designs  with  inconvenient  ol^e^ione  in  law,  the 
aathoriQr  of  the  Lord  Manchester  was  still  called 
apon.  CLAasM]>oN. 

A  demur  stops  the  adjustment  of  any 
plan  or  the  determination  of  any  ques- 
tion. 

Bat  with  r^oinders  and  replies, 

Long  bills,  and  answere  stulTd  with  lies, 

Demur^  imparlanoe,  and  essoin. 

The  parties  ne'er  could  iasoe  Join.  Swdt. 

A  dtnAt  interrupts  the  progress  of  the 
mind  in  coming  to  a  state  of  satisfaction 
and  certainty. 

This  sceptical  proceeding  will  make  every  sort 
of  reasoning  on  every  subject  vain  and  flrivolons, 
even  that  sceptical  reasoning  itMlf  which  has  per- 
saaded  us  to  entertain  a  aovbt  concerning  the 
agreement  of  our  perceptions.  Buaax. 

They  are  both  applied  to  abstract 
questions,  or  such  as  are  of  general  in- 


terest. BmitaHon  and  cbiedion  are  more 
individual  and  private  m  their  nature. 
Hesitation  lies  mostly  in  the  state  of  the 
will ;  objection  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
the  understanding.  A  hmtation  inter- 
feres with  the  action ;  an  objection  affects 
the  measure  or  the  mode  of  action. 

If  every  man  were  wise  and  vfrtoous,  capable 
to  discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  resolute  to 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without 
AMitoKon,  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  bless- 
ing. JOHKSOM. 

Lloyd  was  always  raising  ol)ieeUons  and  re- 
moving them.  Johnson. 

TO  DENOTE,  SIGNIFY. 

DENOTE,  in  Latin  detioto  or  noto,  from 
notmn^  participle  of  noeco^  signifies  to 
cause  to  know.  SIGNIFY,  from  the  Lat- 
in tignum^  a  sign,  and  fio^  to  become,  is 
to  become  or  be  made  a  sign,  or  guide 
for  the  understanding. 

Denote  is  employed  with  regard  to 
things  and  their  characters ;  siffnify  with 
regard  to  the  thoughts  or  movements. 
A  letter  or  character  may  be  made  to  de- 
note any  number,  as  words  are  made  to 
signify  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the 
person.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
hieroglyphics  were  very  much  employed 
to  denote  certain  moral  qualities;  in 
many  cases  looks  or  actions  will  signi- 
fy more  than  words.  Devices  and  em- 
blems of  different  descriptions,  drawn 
either  from  fabulous  history  or  the  natU' 
ral  world,  are  likewise  now  employed  to 
denote  particular  circumstances  or  quali- 
ties :  the  cornucopia  denotes  plenty ;  the 
bee-hive  denotes  industry;  the  dove  de- 
notes  meekness,  and  the  lamb  gentleness: 
he  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  signi- 
fy his  wishes  otherwise  than  by  nods  or 
signs  must  expect  to  be  frequently  mis- 
understood. 

Another  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet  the 
action  want  that  air  and  beauty  which  disthi- 
guish  it  firom  othen.like  that  inimitable  sun- 
shine Titian  is  said  to  have  diffused  over  his  land- 
scapes, which  denotes  them  his.        Spbctator. 

Simple  abstract  words  are  used  to  signify 
some  one  simple  idea,  withont  much  adverting 
to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it.  Bunas. 

TO  DENY,  REFUSE. 

DENT,  in  Latin  denego^  or  nego^  that 
is  ne  or  non  and  o^o,  signifies  to  say  no 
to  a  thing ;  or  ne  and  ego^  t.  e.,  not  I,  in 
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the  same  sense.  REFUSE,  in  Latin  re- 
fitauSy  from  re  and  fundOf  to  pour  or  cast, 
signifies  to  throw  off  or  from  one. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or 
knowledge ;  to  refuse  matters  of  wish  or 
request  We  deny  what  immediately  re- 
bites  to  ourselves ;  we  re/tae  what  relates 
to  another.  We  deny  as  to  the  past ;  we 
refute  as  to  the  future :  we  deny  our  par- 
ticipation in  that  which  has  been ;  we  re- 
fute our  participation  in  that  which  may 
be:  to  deny  must  always  be  expressly 
verbal ;  a  refutal  may  sometimes  be  sig- 
nified by  actions  or  looks  as  well  as 
words.  A  denial  affects  our  veracity ;  a 
refutal  affects  our  good-nature. 

Ton  chArge  roe 
That  I  hate  blown  this  coal ;  I  do  deny  it. 

SHAKCPBAaS. 

0  Hire  of  gods  and  men  1  thy  suppliant  hear ; 
Refute  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear  ? 

Pora. 

To  deny  is  sometimes  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  gratification,  and  in  that  sense 
may  be  used  indifferently  for  refute^  par- 
ticularly in  poetry. 

Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny^ 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 

Pope. 

But  to  deny  signifies  in  this  case  sim- 
ply to  withhold ;  and  refute  signifies  to 
cast  off  from  one,  which  is  a  more  posi- 
tive act :  to  deny  one^s  self  a  pleasure  is 
simply  to  ahttain  from  it ;  but  to  refute 
one's  food  is  to  cast  it  from  one  with  a 
positive  indisposition.  What  is  denied 
may  be  denied  by  circumstances,  or  by 
Providence ;  and  it  may  be  denied  to  one, 
many,  or  all ;  but  what  is  refuted  is  re- 
futed by  and  to  particular  individuals. 

Inquire  yon  how  these  pow'rs  we  shall  attain  ? 
Tis  not  for  us  to  know ;  our  search  is  vain : 
Can  any  one  remember  or  relate 
How  he  existed  in  the  embryo  state  ? 
That  light's  denied  to  him  which  others  see. 
He  knows  perhaps  youUl  say — and  so  do  we. 

Jentrs. 

1  utterly  abhor,  y«a,  from  my  soul 

Refute  you  for  my  judge.  Shaxbpeaius. 

DBPENDENCE;  RELIANCE. 

DEPENDENCE,  from  d^^fiend,  or  de 
and  pend,  in  Latin  pendo^  to  hang  from, 
signifies  literally  to  rest  one's  weight 
by  haufring  from  that  which  is  held. 
RELY,  compounded  of  re  and  ly  or  lie, 
signifies  likewise  to  rest  one's  weight  by 


lying  or  hanging  back  from  the  object 
held. 

Ikpendence  is  the  general  term ;  reli- 
ance is  a  species  of  dependence:  we  de- 
pend either  on  persons  or  things;  we 
rely  on  persons  only :  dependence  serves 
for  that  which  is  immediate  or  remote; 
reliance  serves  for  the  future  only.  We 
depend  upon  a  person  for  that  whidi  we 
are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect 
from  him:  we  rdy  upon  a  person  for 
that  which  he  has  given  us  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  him.  Ikpendence  is  an  out- 
ward condition  or  the  state  of  external 
circumstances ;  reliance  is  a  state  of  the 
feelings  with  regard  to  others.  We  de- 
pend upon  God  for  all  that  we  have  or 
shall  have;  we  rely  upon  the  word  of 
man  for  that  which  he  has  promised  to 
perform.  We  may  depend  upon  a  per- 
son's coming  from  a  variety  of  causes ; 
but  we  rdy  upon  it  only  in  reference  to 
his  avowed  intention. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavors  to  live  ac> 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason 
has  two  perpetual  sources  of  cheerfulness,  in  the 
consideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that  Be- 
ing on  whom  he  has  a  dependence.     Addoov. 

The  tender  twig  shoots  upward  to  the  skies. 
And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  sun  reliet. 

DaTDBH. 
TO  DEPLORE,  LAMENT. 

DEPLORE,  in  Latin  dephro,  that  is,  <29 
and  ploro,  or  pUmgo,  to  give  signs  of  dis- 
tress with  the  face  or  mouth.  LAMENT, 
V.  To  bewail. 

Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  expression 
than  lament ;  the  former  calls  forth  tears 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  heart;  the 
latter  excites  a  cry  from  the  warmth  of 
feeling.  Deploring  indicates  despair ;  to 
kuneni  marks  only  pain  or  distress. 
Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  in- 
stances of  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and 
wretchedness  combined;  among  the 
higher  classes  we  have  often  lamsnteible 
instances  of  extravagance  and  conse- 
quent ruin.  A  field  of  battle  or  a  dty 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  is  a  spec- 
tacle truly  dijpiorMe:  it  is  lamentable  to 
see  beggars  putting  on  all  the  disguises 
of  wretchedness  in  order  to  obtain  by 
deceit  what  they  might  earn  by  honest 
industry.  The  condition  of  a  dying  man 
suffering  under  the  agonies  of  an  awa- 
kened conscience  is  deplorable  ;  the  situ- 
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ation  of  the  relative  or  friend  who  wit- 
nesses the  agony,  without  being  able  to 
afford  consolation  to  the  sofFerer,  is  truly 
ItanentaUe. 

The  woandj  they  wash*d,  their  pious  tears  they 

■bed. 
And,  Wd  Along  their  oars,  deplor'd  the  dead. 

Fops. 
Bot  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  l4iment 
Her  roinM  care,  too  delicately  firam'd 
To  brook  the  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 

THOMSoir. 

DEPONENT,  EVIPENCE,  WITNESS. 

DEPONENT,  from  deponOy  to  lay  down 
or  set  forth,  signifies  he  who  declares  or 
substantiates  anything.  The  EVIDENCE, 
from  mdenty  is  that  which  makes  evidmt ; 
and  the  WITNESS,  from  the  Saxon  mtan^ 
to  know,  signifies  he  who  makes  known. 

AU  these  words  are  properly  applied  to 
jadicial  proceedings,  where  the  diponerU 
deposes  generally  to  facts  either  in  causes 
or  otherwise :  the  evidence  consists  either 
of  persons  or  things,  which  are  brought 
before  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  doubtful  matter  clear ;  the  toitneaa 
is  always  a  person  who  bears  witness  to 
any  fact  for  or  against  another. 

TiM  pleader  harlng  spoke  his  best, 

And  vitnsm  ready  to  attest ; 

^  birly  rould  on  oath  depose, 

*|[)WD  qoesttons  on  the  fact  arose. 

That  ev'ry  article  was  tme. 

Nor  fnrtber  these  depanenU  knew.         Swift. 

or  the  etideiuse  which  appeared  against  him 
(aiTage)  the  character  of  the  man  was  not  anex- 
ceptioaal;  that  of  the  woman  notorionsly  infi»- 
°"M.  Johnson. 

In  esse  a  woman  he  fmnclbly  tsken  away  and 
narrled,  she  may  be  a  foiUie»s  against  her  hns- 
lind  in  order  to  convict  him  of  felony. 

Blagxstonb. 

Endence  is  applied  to  moral  objects,  in 
ike  proper  sense,  and  wiiiut$  in  the  figu- 
rttive  application. 

^  the  disorders  that  ensued  we  had  clear 
wrf^ars  that  there  lurked  a  temper  somewhere 
»Ucb  ought  not  to  he  festered  by  the  laws. 

BURU. 

la  CTery  man's  heart  and  conscience,  reliidon 
"»  many  wi$nt$9et  to  its  importance  and  reality. 

Blauu 

DEPOSIT,  PLEDGE,  SECURITY. 

DEPOSIT  IS  a  general  term,  from  the 
^tin  depotUui^  participle  of  dqaono,  sig- 
Bif  jing  to  lay  down,  or  put  into  the  hands 

14 


of  another.  PLEDGE  comes  probably 
from  plicOy  signifying  what  engages,  by 
a  tie  or  envelope.  SECURITY  signifies 
that  which  makes  secure. 

The  term  deposit  has  most  regard  to  the 
confidence  we  place  in  another;  pied^ 
has  most  regard  to  the  security  we  give 
for  ourselves;  security  is  a  species  of 
pledge.  A  deposit  is  always  voluntarily 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  per- 
son ;  a  pledge  and  security  are  required 
from  the  parties  who  are  interested.  A 
person  may  make  a  deposit  for  purposes  of 
charity  or  convenience ;  he  gives  a  piedge 
or  security  for  a  temporary  accommoda- 
tion, or  the  relief  of  a  necessity.  Money  is 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  or- 
der  to  execute  a  commission :  a  pledge  is 
given  as  an  equivalent  for  that  which  has 
been  received :  a  security  is  given  by  way 
of  security  for  the  performance  of  some 
agreement  A  deposit  must  consist  of 
something  movable,  as  money,  papers,  or 
jewels,  which  can  be  deposited  or  placed 
in  the  hands  of  another.  It  may  some- 
times serve  as  a  pledge  or  security  where 
it  is  intended  to  bind  the  party  deposit- 
ing to  anything.  A  pledge  may,  properly 
speaking,  be  anything  which  serves  to 
pledge  or  bind  a  person  by  motives  of  in- 
terest, affection,  or  honor ;  it  may  con- 
sist of  anything  which  is  given  to  another 
for  that  purpose.  A  security  is  whatever 
makes  a  person  secure  against  a  loss,  and 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  consists  of 
any  instrument  or  written  document  which 
legally  binds  a  person.  In  this  sense,  the 
person  who  binds  himself  for  another  be- 
comes a  security. 

John  Doe  was  to  become  security  for  Richard 
Roe.  Burks. 

These  words  are  all  applied  in  this 
sense  to  moral  objects. 

It  is  without  reason  we  praise  the  wisdom  of 
our  constitution,  In  putting  under  the  discretion 
of  the  crown  the  awftil  trust  of  war  and  peace,  if 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  Tlrtnally  return  it 
again  into  our  bands.  The  trust  was  placed  there 
aa  a  sacred  deposit  to  secure  us  against  ^pnlar 
rashness  in  plunging  into  wars.  Bttekje. 

Ttiese  garments  once  were  his,  and  left  to  me. 
The  pudges  of  his  promised  loyalty.     Dnrnxir. 

Public  debts,  which  at  first  were  a  security  to 
government,  by  interesting  many  in  the  public 
tranquillity,  are  likely  by  their  excess  to  become 
the  means  of  their  snbrersion.  Botuue. 
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DEPRAVITY,  DEPRAVATION,  CORRUP- 
TION. 

DEPRAVITY,  from  the  Latin  pravitos 
and  praviUf  in  Greek  pm/Joc,  and  the  He- 
brew ran  or  roo,  crooked  or  not  straight, 
marks  the  quality  of  being  crooked. 
DEPRAVATION,  in  Latin  depravatio, 
signifies  a  making  crooked,  or  not  as  it 
should  be.  CORRUPTION,  in  Latin  cor- 
ruption eorrumpo,  from  rumpo,  to  break, 
marks  the  disunion  and  decomposition  of 
the  parts  of  anything. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  objects 
which  are  contrary  to  the  order  of  Provi< 
dence,  but  the  term  dqjravity  character- 
izes the  thing  as  it  is ;  the  terms  deprava- 
tion and  corruption  designate  the  making 
or  causing  it  to  be  so ;  depravity^  there- 
fore, excludes  the  idea  of  any  cause ;  dep- 
ravation always  carries  us  to  the  cause 
or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak 
of  depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of 
depravation  as  the  result  of  circumstances : 
there  is  a  depravity  in  man  which  nothing 
but  the  grace  of  God  can  correct ;  the  in- 
troduction of  obscenity  on  the  stage  tends 
greatly  to  the  depravation  of  morals ;  bad 
company  tends  to  the  corruption  of  a 
young  man^s  morals. 

Nothing  can  show  greater  depratity  of  andcr- 
■tanding  than  to  delight  tn  the  show  wlien  the 
reality  U  wanting.  JoBvaoM. 

The  corruption  of  oar  taste  is  not  of  equal 
consequence  with  the  depravation  o{  our  virtue. 

Waktom. 

Depravity  Of  depravation  implies  crook- 
edness, or  a  distortion  from  the  regular 
course ;  corruption  implies  a  dissolution, 
as  it  were,  in  the  component  parts  of 
bodies.  Cicero  says  (2  de  Unibut)  that 
depravity  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind 
and  heart ;  but  we  say  a  dqtraved  taste, 
and  depraved  humors  in  regard  to  the 
body.  A  depraved  taste  loathes  common 
food,  and  longs  for  that  which  is  unnatu- 
ral and  hurtful.  Corruption  is  the  natu- 
ral process  by  which  material  substances 
are  disorganized.  In  the  figurative  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  they  preserve  the 
same  signification.  Depravity  is  charac- 
terized by  being  directly  opposed  to  or- 
der, and  an  established  system  of  things ; 
corruption  marks  the  vitiation  or  spoiling 
of  things,  and  the  ferment  that  leads  to 
destruction.     Depravity  turns  things  out 


of  their  ordinary  course ;  corrtmHon  de- 
stroys their  essential  qualities,  tkpraviiy 
is  a  vicious  state  of  thirgs,  in  which  all 
is  deranged  and  perverted ;  corruption  is 
a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  which  all  Is 
sullied  and  polluted.  That  which  is  de- 
praved loses  its  proper  manner  of 
and  existing;  that  which  is  eorri 
loses  its  virtue  and  essence. 

The  depravation  of  hanuui  will  was  followed 
by  a  disorder  of  tiie  harmony  of  nature. 

JoHxaoK. 

We  can  discorer  that  where  there  is  nnlvei'sal 
innocence  there  will  probably  be  universal  happi- 
ness ;  for  why  should  slRictionB  Iw  permitted  to 
infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of  corrup- 
tion firom  blessings  ?  Johhiom. 

That  is  a  depraved  state  of  morals  in 
which  the  gross  vices  are  openly  prac- 
tised in  defiance  of  all  decorum :  that  is 
a  comtpt  state  of  society  in  which  rice  has 
secretly  insinuated  itself  into  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  men,  and  concealed 
its  deformity  under  the  fair  semblance  of 
virtue  and  honor.  The  manners  of  sav. 
ages  are  most  likely  to  be  depraved; 
those  of  civilized  nations  to  be  corrupt^ 
when  luxury  and  refinement  are  risen  to 
an  excessive  pitch.  Cannibal  nations  pre- 
sent us  with  the  picture  of  human  de- 
pravity ;  the  Roman  nation,  during  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  affords  us  an  exam- 
ple of  almost  universal  corruption. 

The  greatest  dtfflcnlty  that  oocnrs  hi  analyzing 
his  (Swift*s)  character,  is  to  discover  by  what  <f  e- 
praHty  of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving 
ideas  from  which  almost  every  otiwr  mind  shripka 
with  disgust.  Johnson. 

I^eace  is  the  happy  natoral  state  of  man ; 

War  his  corruption^  his  disgrace.       THOKStm. 

From  the  above  observations  it  is  clear 
that  depravity  is  best  applied  to  those 
objects  to  which  common  usage  has  an- 
nexed the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  fine, 
etc. ;  and  corruption  to  those  whidx  may 
be  characterized  by  the  epithets  of  sound, 
pure,  innocent,  or  good.  Hence  we  pre- 
fer to  say  depravity  of  mind  and  corriip- 
tion  of  heart ;  depravity  of  principle  and 
corruption  of  sentiment  or  feeling :  a  €le- 
praved  character ;  a  corrupt  example ;  a 
corrupt  influence. 

No  depravity  of  the  mhfid  has  been  more  fre- 
quently or  Justly  censured  than  Ingratitude. 

JOBWSON. 

I  have  remarked  in  a  former  paper  that  credn- 
lity  is  the  common  fisQIng  of  inexperienced  virtue^ 
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and  that  he  who  is  spontaneoaaly  rasplckma  may 
be  Justly  charged  with  radical  corruption. 

JoRmoM. 

In  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles-let- 
tres we  say  either  depravity  qt  corruption 
of  taste,  because  taste  has  its  rules,  is 
liable  to  be  disordered,  is  or  is  not  con- 
formable to  natural  order,  is  regular  or 
irregular ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  so  intermingled  with  sentiments  and 
feelings  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity 
as  to  give  it  justly  the  title  of  comqjt. 
The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting 
the  two  words  depriwity  and  corruption^ 
is  that  the  former  is  used  for  man  m  his 
moral  capacity,  but  the  latter  for  man  in 
a  political  capacity :  hence  we  speak  of 
human  depramiyy  but  the  corruption  of 
goveniment. 

The  deprantty  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discor- 
erable,  that  nothing  bot  tlie  desert  or  tlie  cell  can 
esefaide  it  from  notice.  Johhsoit. 

Erery  goTemment,  say  the  politicians,  is  per- 
petually degenerating  toward  corruption, 

JOBNSOK. 

DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

DEPREDATION,  in  Latin  depradatio, 
from  pnadoy  a  prey,  conveys  the  idea  of 
Ukmg  by  way  of  prey.  ROBBERY,  in 
Saxon  m/^  low  German  ^^oof^  high  Ger- 
man rov/;  from  the  low  German  rupper^ 
answering  to  the  Latin  ropeo,  to  snatch, 
signifies  snatching  or  taking  suddenly  and 
with  force.  Both  these  words  denote  the 
taking  what  belongs  to  another,  but  differ 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  action.  Dep- 
redation is  not  so  lawless  an  act  as  rob- 
bery; it  may  be  excused  if  not  justified 
by  the  laws  of  war  or  the  hostile  situation 
of  parties  to  each  other.  The  borderers 
on  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland 
used  to  commit  tiepredationt  on  each  oth- 
er. Robbery  is  in  direct  violation  of  every 
law,  it  is  committed  only  by  those  who 
set  all  laws  at  defiance.  Ikpredation* 
may  be  committed  in  any  manner  short 
of  direct  violence ;  those  who  commit  dep- 
redaiiofu  do  so  mostly  in  the  absence  of 
those  on  whom  they  are  committed :  rob- 
berim  are  commonly  committed  on  the 
person,  and  mostly  accompanied  with  vio- 
lence. Depredation  taken  absolutely  re- 
fers us  to  that  which  the  depredator  gains 
or  gets  to  himself  by  the  act ;  robbery  re- 
fers us  to  that  which  the  person  loses 
who  is  robbed:  the  one  goes  away  loaded 


with  his  plunder,  the  other  goes  awa} 
stripped  of  that  which  is  most  valuable 
to  him. 

As  the  delay  of  making  war  may  sometimes  be 
detrimental  to  individnals  who  have  suffered  by 
depredations  from  foreign  potentates,  our  laws 
have,  in  some  respects,  armed  the  subject  with 
powers  to  impel  the  prerogative,  by  directing  the 
ministers  to  issue  letters  ot  marque. 

Blackstons. 

From  all  this,  what  is  my  inference  ?  That  this 
new  system  uf  robbery  in  France  cannot  be  ren- 
dered safiB  by  any  art.  Buaxs. 

In  the  extended  application  of  these 
words  this  dist  iuction  is  kept  up :  birds 
commit  depredations  on  cornfields,  bees 
rob  flowers  of  their  honey. 

They  choose  those  places  that  are  remotest 
from  man,  upon  whose  possessions  they  but  sel- 
dom make  theh:  depredations.        Goldsmith. 

He  (the  kite)  lives  in  snmmer  by  robbing  the 
nests  of  other  birds.  Goldsmith. 

TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDGE. 

DEPRIVE,  from  de  and  jmve^  in  Latin 
privusy  one*B  own,  signifies  to  make  not 
one^s  own  what  one  has  or  expects  to 
have.  DEBAR,  from  de  and  bar^  signi- 
fies to  prevent  by  means  of  a  oar. 
ABRIDGE,  V.  To  abridge. 

Deprive  conveys  the  idea  of  either  tak- 
ing away  that  which  one  has,  or  withhold- 
ing that  which  one  may  have ;  debar  con- 
veys the  idea  only  of  withholding ;  abridge 
conveys  that  also  of  taking  away.  De- 
privitig  is  a  coercive  measure ;  debar  and 
abridge  are  merely  acts  of  authority.  We 
are  deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the  first 
necessity ;  we  are  deban-ed  of  privileges, 
enjoyments,  opportunities,  etc. ;  we  are 
abridged  of  comforts,  pleasures,  conven- 
iences, etc.  Criminals  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty ;  their  friends  are  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  debarred  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing them ;  thus  men  are  often  abridged 
of  their  comforts  in  consequence  of  their 
own  faults.  Deprivation  and  debarring 
sometimes  arise  from  things  as  well  as 
persons ;  abridging  is  always  the  volun- 
tary act  of  conscious  agents.  Religion 
teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  deprivations;  it  is  painful  to  be 
debarred  the  society  of  those  we  love,  or 
to  abridge  others  of  any  advantage  which 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying. 

Of  what  small  moment  to  your  real  happiness 
are  many  of  those  injuries  which  draw  forth  your 
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reaentment  ?  Can  they  deprive  yon  of  peace  of 
coDMience,  of  the  aatistecthm  of  baring  acted  a 
right  part  ?  Blair. 

Active  and  maacniine  spirits,  in  the  rigor  of 

Jonth,  neither  can  nor  ouglit  to  remain  at  rest, 
f  they  debar  themselves  from  aiming  at  a  noble 
object^  their  desires  will  more  downward. 

Huoi 


The  persona]  liberty  of  Indlvidaals  hi  this  king- 
dom cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  discre- 
tion of  the  magistrate.  Blacxbtoms. 

When  used  as  reflectlTe  rerbs,  they 
preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their  signi- 
fication. An  extravagant  person  dqfriveg 
himself  of  the  power  of  doing  good.  A 
person  may  debar  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence.  A 
miser  abridges  himself  of  every  enjoyment 
in  order  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion. 

DEPTH,  PROFUNDITY. 

DEPTH,  from  deep,  dip,  or  dive,  the 
Greek  dvirnoy  and  the  Hebrew  UU>ang, 
to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under  water 
which  requires  to  be  dived  for  in  order 
to  be  arrived  at.  PROFUNDITY,  from 
profound,  in  Latin  pro/undue,  compound- 
ed of  pro  or  procw,  far,  and  fundut,  the 
bottom,  signifies  remoteness  from  the  low- 
er surface  of  anything. 

These  terms  do  not  differ  merely  in 
their  derivation;  but  depth  is  indefinite 
in  its  signification ;  and  profundity  is  a 

e>8itive  and  considerable  degree  of  depth. 
orcover,  the  word  depth  is  applied  to 
objects  in  general ;  projfundity  is  confined 
in  its  application  to  moral  objects :  thus 
we  speak  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  or  the 
depth  of  a  person's  learning ;  but  his /tto- 
fundity  of  thought 

By  these  two  passions  of  hope  and  fear,  w« 
reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to  our 
present  thonghts  objects  that  lie  in  the  remotest 
depthe  of  time.  Addisom. 

The  peruser  of  Swift  will  wank  very  little  pre- 
vious knowledge :  ft  will  be  snflBdent  that  be 
is  acquainted  with  common  words  and  common 
things ;  be  is  neither  required  to  mount  eleva- 
tions nor  to  explore  prcfunditiee.      Johrson. 

• 

DERANGEMENT,  INSANrTY,  LUNACT^ 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

DERANGEMENT,  from  the  verb  to 
derange,  implies  the  first  stage  of  disor- 
dered intellect  INSANITY,  or  unsound- 
ness, implies  positive  disease,  which  is 
more  or  less  permanent.  LUNAOT  is  a 
idolent  sort  of  insanity,  which  was  sup- 


posed to  be  influenced  by  the  moon. 
MADNESS  and  MANIA,  from  the  Greek 
ftatvofiat,  to  rage,  imply  insanity  or  luruMcy 
in  its  most  furious  and  confirmed  stage. 
Deranged  persons  may  sometimes  be  per 
fectly  sensible  in  everything  but  particu- 
lar subjects.  Insane  persons  are  some- 
times entirely  restored.  iMnaties  have 
thdr  lucid  intervals,  and  maniacs  their 
intervals  of  repose.  Derangement  may 
sometimes  be  applied  to  the  temporary 
confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is 
not  in  full  possession  of  all  its  faculties : 
madness  may  sometimes  be  the  result  of 
violently  inflamed  passions:  and  mania 
may  be  applied  to  any  vehement  attach- 
ment which  takes  possession  of  the  mind. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  I 
know  not  indeed  whether  it  hath  ever  b«en  the 
fact,  that  the  same  derangement  of  the  mental 
organs  should  seise  difTerent  persons  at  the  aamo 
time ;  a  derangememt,  1  mean,  so  much  the  same 
as  to  represent  to  their  imagtnatlona  the  same  oh* 
lects.  Palbt. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  no  absurd  or  unreasonable 
regulation  in  the  legislature  to  divest  all  lunaHe» 
of  the  privilege  tAineanity^woA  in  cases  of  enor- 
mity to  Bul^ect  them  to  the  common  penalties  of 
the  law.  Smollett. 

A  Innatie  is  indeed  sometimes  merry,  but  the 
merry  lunatio  Is  never  kind.      IIawksbwobtb. 

The  consequences  of  murder  committed  by  a 
ntaniao  may  be  as  pemtcioos  to  society  as  those 
of  the  nM»t  crimhial  and  deliberate  asaasdnation. 

Shollbtt. 

The  locomotive  mania  of  an  Englishman  cir- 
culates his  person,  and  of  course  his  cash,  into 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.       CumBtLAKD. 

TO  DERIDE,  MOCK,  RIDICUIS,  BAIXY, 
BANTER. 

DERIDE,  compounded  of  de  and  the 
Latin  ru2eo;  and  RIDICULE,  from  rideo, 
both  signify  to  laugh  at  MOCK,  in 
French  mog^uer,  Dutch  mockcn,  Greek 
uweata,  signifies  likewise  to  laugh  at. 
RALLY  is  in  French  rallier,  and  BAN- 
TER  is  possibly  from  the  French  badtnevy 
to  jest: 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  des- 
ignated by  all  these  terms.  Dainon  and 
mockery  evince  themselves  by  the  out- 
ward actions  in  general ;  ridinde  consists 
more  in  words  than  actions ;  rallying  and 
bantering  almost  entirely  in  words.  De- 
ride is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  mock,  but 
much  stronger  than  ridievle.  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derision 
and  mockery;  but  ridicule  is  frequently 
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ixDAceompanied  with  any  personal  feeling 
of  displeasure.  Derision  is  often  deep, 
not  loud ;  it  discovers  itself  in  suppressed 
laughter,  contemptuous  sneers  or  gestic- 
ulations, and  cutting  expressions :  tnock- 
try  is  mostly  noisy  and  outrageous;  it 
breaks  forth  in  insulting  buffoonery,  and 
is  sometimes  accompanied  with  personal 
violence :  the  former  consists  of  real  but 
contemptuous  laughter ;  the  latter  often 
of  affected  laughter  and  grimace.  De- 
rigicm  and  moetsry  are  always  personal ; 
ridiaUe  may  be  directed  to  things  as  well 
as  persons.  JDeruum  and  moeJIcerjf  are  a 
direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  latter 
still  more  so  than  the  former;  ridicule  is 
as  often  used  in  writing  as  in  personal 
intercourse. 

Satan  tebeld  their  plight. 
And  to  hit  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd : 
O  frfemlit  vhy  come  not  on  tlioae  victors  prond  P 

MlLTOH. 

Irapell*d  with  steps  unceasing  to  pnrsne 
Some  fleeting  good  that  moeke  roe  with  the 
▼iew.  GoLDSMrra. 

Want  is  tlae  scorn  of  every  fbol, 

And  wit  in  rags  is  tum'd  to  ridicule.  Dstoen. 

Holly  and  bamler,  like  derision  and 
mockery^  are  altogether  personal  acts,  in 
which  application  they  are  very  analo- 
gous to  ridicule.  Ridicule  is  the  roost 
general  term  of  the  three ;  we  often  ral- 
ly and  hauler  by  ridiculing.  There  is 
more  exposure  in  ridiculing  ;  reproof  in 
rallying;  and  provocation  in  haniering. 
A  person  may  be  ridiculed  on  account 
of  his  eccentricities ;  he  is  rallied  for  his 
defects;  he  is  bantered  for  accidental 
circumstances:  the  two  former  actions 
are  often  justified  by  some  substantial 
reason ;  the  latter  is  an  action  as  puerile 
as  it  is  unjust,  it  is  a  contemptible  spe- 
cies of  mockery.  Self-conceit  and  ex- 
travagant follies  are  oftentimes  best  cor- 
rected by  good-natured  ridicule;  a  man 
may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for 
his  want  of  resolution ;  those  who  are 
of  an  ill-natured  turn  of  mind  will  homier 
others  for  their  misfortunes,  or  their  per- 
sonal defects,  rather  than  not  say  some- 
thing to  their  annoyance. 

The  only  piece  of  pleaMntry  in  "Paradise 
Lon"  is  wliere  tlie  eril  spirits  are  described  as 
raUying  the  angels  upon  the  soccess  of  their 
new  Invented  artillery.  Addison. 

As  to  your  manner  of  behaving  toward  these 
nnimppy  joong  gentlemen  (at  College)  70a  de- 


scribe, let  it  be  manly  and  easy :  if  they  bafu 
ttr  year  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of 
study,  banter  in  return  their  n^lect  of  it. 

Chataail 

TO  DERIVE,  TRACE,  DEDUCE. 

DERIVE,  from  the  Latin  de  and  rimu, 
a  river,  signifies  to  draw,  after  the  man- 
ner oi  water,  from  its  source.  TRACE, 
in  Italian  traedare,  Greek  rpc^Wt  to  run, 
Hebrew  dareeh,  to  go,  signifies  to  go  by  a 
line  drawn  out,  to  follow  the  line.  DE- 
DUCE, in  Latin  dedueoy  signifies  to  bring 
from. 

The  idea  of  drawing  one  thing  from 
another  is  included  in  all  the  actions  des- 
ignated by  these  terms.  The  act  of  de. 
riving  is  immediate  and  direct ;  that  of 
tracing  a  gradual  process ;  that  of  deduc- 
ing a  ratiocinative  process.  We  discov- 
er causes  and  sources  by  derivation  ;  we 
discover  the  course,  progress,  and  com- 
mencement of  things  by  tracing  ;  we  dis- 
cover the  grounds  and  reasons  of  things 
by  deduction.  A  person  derives  his  name 
from  a  given  source;  he  traces  his  fam- 
ily up  to  a  given  period;  principles  or 
powers  are  deduced  from  circumstances 
or  observations.  The  Trojans  derived 
the  name  of  their  city  from  Tros,  a  king 
of  Phrygta ;  they  traced  the  line  of  their 
kings  up  to  Dardanus. 

The  kings  annong  the  heathens  ever  dertvsd 
tliemselves  or  their  ancestors  from  some  god. 

Teutlb. 

Lorenzo !  hast  thou  ever  weighed  a  sigh  ? 

Or  studied  tbo  philosophy  of  tears  ? 

(A  science  yet  unlectur'd  in  our  schools !) 

Hast  thou  descended  deep  into  the  breast 

And  seen  their  source  ?    If  not,  descend  wi;h 

me 
And  trace  these  briny  rivulets  to  their  spring. 

TOUNO. 

From  the  discovery  of  some  natural  authority 
may,  perhaps,  be  deduced  a  truer  original  of  all 
governments  among  men  than  from  any  cou- 
tracu.  TfaiPLS. 

DESERT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 

DESERT,  {rom. deserve^  in  Latin  de- 
s€7^io^  signifies  to  do  service  or  be  ser- 
viceable. MERIT,  in  Latin  mentus,  par- 
ticiple of  mereory  comes  from  the  Greek 
fAHput,  to  share,  because  he  who  merits 
anything  has  a  right  to  share  in  it. 
WORTH,  in  German  werthy  is  connected 
with  tDurdCy  dignity,  and  biirdey  a  burden, 
because  one  bears  worth  as  a  thing  at- 
tached  to  the  person. 
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resentmen  t  ?  Can  they  denrive  yen  of  peace  nf 
consicfence,  of  the  ntiafiKtnm  of  bsTlng  acted  a 
right  part  ?  Blair. 

Active  and  maacQline  spirits,  in  the  rigor  of 
yonth,  neither  cnn  nor  ouglit  to  remain  at  rest. 
If  they  debar  themselres  from  aiming  at  a  noble 
object,  their  desire*  viU  more  downward. 

Uuoi 


The  personal  libertr  of  IndlTldiials  in  this  king- 
dom cannot  ever  be  abridge  at  the  mere  discre- 
tion of  tbe  magistrate.  Blacxbtoms. 

When  used  as  reflectlTe  rerbs,  they 
preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their  signi- 
fication. An  extravagant  person  dtpriveg 
himself  of  the  power  of  doing  good.  A 
person  may  debar  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence.  A 
miser  abridgea  himself  of  every  enjoyment 
in  order  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion. 

DEPTU,  l»IlOFU2n)lTY. 

DEPTH,  from  deq>^  dw,  or  <£«€,  the 
Greek  dvTrrui^  and  the  Hebrew  iabang^ 
to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under  water 
which  requires  to  be  dived  for  in  order 
to  be  arrived  at.  PROFUNDITY,  from 
profound^  in  Latin  profundM^  compound- 
ed of  pro  or  procwy  far,  and  fundut^  the 
bottom,  signifies  remoteness  from  the  low- 
er surface  of  anything. 

These  terms  do  not  differ  merely  in 
their  derivation;  but  depth  is  indefinite 
in  its  signification ;  and  profundity  is  a 

Cmitive  and  considerable  degree  of  dmOi, 
oreover,  the  word  depth  is  applied  to 
objects  in  general ;  profwndity  is  confined 
in  its  application  to  moral  objects :  thus 
we  speak  of  the  deph  of  the  sea,  or  the 
depth  of  a  person^s  learning ;  but  his  jetto- 
)  undiiy  of  thought. 

By  these  two  passions  of  hope  and  fear,  wt 
reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  np  to  oar 
present  thoughts  objects  that  lie  in  the  remotest 
deptht  of  time.  Addison. 

The  peruser  of  Swift  will  want  very  little  pre- 
Tlons  knowledge :  H  will  be  snflBdent  that  be 
is  acquainted  with  common  words  and  common 
things ;  be  is  neither  required  to  monnt  elera- 
tions  nor  to  explore  profundiiiea.      JoHmoN. 

DERANGEMENT,  INSANITY,  LUNACT^ 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

DERANGEMENT,  from  the  verb  to 
derangty  implies  the  first  stage  of  disor- 
dered intellect  INSANITY,  or  unsound- 
ness, implies  positive  disease,  which  is 
more  or  less  permanent.  LUNACY  is  a 
violent  sort  of  insamtyy  which  was  sup- 


'  posed  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon. 
MADNESS  and  MANIA,  from  the  6i«ek 
fiatvofiat,  to  rage,  imply  insanity  or  lunaey 
in  its  most  furious  and  confirmed  stage. 
Deranged  persons  may  sometimes  be  per 
fectly  sensible  in  everything  but  particu- 
lar subjects.  InaoM  persons  are  some^ 
times  entirely  restored.  Lunatieg  have 
their  lucid  intervals,  and  maniaca  iheir 
intervals  of  repose.  Derangement  may 
sometimes  be  applied  to  tbe  temporary 
confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is 
not  in  full  possession  of  all  its  faculties : 
madneu  may  sometimes  be  the  result  of 
violently  inflamed  passions:  and  mania 
may  be  applied  to  any  vehement  attach- 
ment which  takes  possession  of  tbe  mind. 

It  is  in  the  bightst  degree  iroprabable,  and  I 
know  not  indeed  whetlier  it  hath  erer  besn  the 
fact,  that  tbe  same  derangement  of  tbe  mental 
organs  shoald  seise  difTereiit  persons  at  tbe  same 
time ;  a  derangemefvt^  1  mean,  so  much  the  same 
as  torepieseut  to  their  imaginatiooa  tbe  aaroe  ob- 
jects. Paw. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  no  absmd  or  unreasonable 
regulation  in  the  legislature  to  direst  all  lunaiice 
of  the  privilege  otineanity^  and  in  cases  of  enor- 
mity to  subject  tbem  to  tbe  common  penalties  of 
the  law.  Smollett. 

A  Innotie  is  indeed  sometimes  merry,  but  the 
merry  lunaHo  Is  never  kind.     UAWKaswoRm. 

The  consequences  of  murder  committed  by  a 
manitic  may  be  as  pernicious  to  society  as  those 
of  the  most  criminal  and  deUberate  assassination. 

Smollstt. 

The  locomotive  mania  of  an  Englishman  cir- 
culates his  person,  and  of  course  his  cash,  into 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.       CcmBaLAim. 

TO  DERIDE,  MOCK,  RIDICULE,  BAIXY, 
BANTER. 

DERIDE,  compounded  of  de  and  tho 
Latin  ridfio/  and  RIDICULE,  from  rideo, 
both  signify  to  laugh  at.  MOOE,  in 
French  moquer^  Dutch  moeken^  Greek 
a»Ka<tf,  signifies  likewise  to  laugh  at. 
LLT  is  in  French  raUier^  and  BAN- 
TER is  possibly  from  the  French  ba^^ner^ 
to  jest: 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  des- 
ignated by  all  these  terms.  Derision  and 
mockery  evince  themselves  by  the  out- 
ward actions  in  general ;  ridkute  consists 
more  in  words  than  actions ;  rallying  and 
bantering  almost  entirely  in  words.  De- 
ride is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  moek^  but 
much  stronger  than  ridieule.  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derision 
and  mockery;  but  ridieule  is  frequently 
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Qnaccompftnied  with  any  personal  feeling 
of  displeasure.  Derision  is  often  deep, 
not  loud ;  it  discovers  itself  in  suppressed 
laughter,  contemptuoas  sneers  or  gestic- 
ulations, and  cutting  expressions :  mocJ^ 
ertf  is  mostly  noisy  and  outrageous;  it 
breaks  forth  in  insulting  buffoonery,  and 
is  sometimes  accompanied  with  personal 
▼iolenoe :  the  former  consists  of  real  but 
contemptuous  laughter ;  the  ktter  often 
of  afiFeeted  laughter  and  grimace.  De- 
rision  and  mochary  are  always  personal ; 
ridicule  may  be  directed  to  things  as  well 
as  persons.  Deridon  and  moi£ery  are  a 
direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  latter 
still  more  so  than  the  former;  ridicule  is 
as  often  used  in  writing  as  in  personal 
intercourse. 

Satan  tiebeld  their  plight. 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derUion  call'd : 
O  Mends,  why  come  not  on  those  victors  proud  P 

Milton. 
IropelVd  with  steps  unceasingf  to  pnrsae 
Some  fleeting  good  that  tnacke  roe  with  the 

▼iew.  GOLDSMITB. 

Want  Is  the  scorn  of  every  fool. 

And  wit  in  rags  is  tum'd  to  ridicule.  Datden. 

Rally  and  bonier^  like  derision  and 
mockery,  are  altogether  personal  acts,  in 
which  application  they  are  very  analo- 
gous to  ridicule.  Eidieuie  is  the  most 
general  term  of  the  three ;  we  often  ral- 
ly  and  hca/Uer  by  ridiculiny.  There  is 
more  exposure  in  ridiculing ;  reproof  in 
rallying;  and  provocation  in  baiUeriny. 
A  person  may  be  ridiculed  on  account 
of  his  eccentricities ;  he  is  rallied  for  his 
defects;  he  is  bantered  for  accidental 
circumstances :  the  two  former  actions 
are  often  justified  by  some  substantial 
reason ;  the  latter  is  an  action  as  puerile 
as  it  is  unjust,  it  is  a  contemptible  spe- 
cies of  mockery.  Self-conceit  and  ex- 
travagant follies  are  oftentimes  best  cor- 
rected by  good-natured  ridicule;  a  man 
may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for 
his  want  of  resolution ;  those  who  are 
of  an  ill-natured  turn  of  mind  will  bonier 
others  for  their  misfortunes,  or  their  per- 
sonal defects,  rather  than  not  say  some- 
thing to  their  annoj'ance. 

The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in  "Paradise 
Losit "  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are  described  as 
ruUying  the  aniiels  upon  tlie  success  of  their 
new  invented  artillery.  Addison. 

As  to  yoor  m«nner  of  behaving  toward  these 
unhappy  young  gentlemen  (at  College)  yon  de- 


Bcribe«  let  it  be  manly  and  easy:  if  they  ban^ 
ter  your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of 
study,  banter  in  return  thehr  n^lect  of  it. 

CiUTHAX. 
TO  DERIVE,  TRACE,  DEDUCE. 

DERIVE,  from  the  Latin  de  and  Hvus, 
a  river,  signifies  to  draw,  after  the  man- 
ner of  water,  from  its  source.  TRACE, 
in  Italian  tracciare,  Greek  rpe^w,  to  run, 
Hebrew  dareek,  to  go,  signifies  to  go  by  a 
line  drawn  out,  to  follow  the  Ime.  DE- 
DUCE,  in  Latin  deduco,  signifies  to  bring 
from. 

The  idea  of  drawing  one  thing  from 
another  is  included  in  all  the  actions  des- 
ignated by  these  terms.  The  Ad  ot  de- 
riving  is  immediate  and  direct ;  that  of 
tracing  a  gradual  process ;  that  of  deduc- 
ing a  ratiocinative  process.  We  discov- 
er causes  and  sources  by  derivation  ;  we 
discover  the  course,  progress,  and  com- 
mencement of  things  by  tracing  ;  we  dis- 
cover the  grounds  and  reasons  of  things 
by  deduction.  A  person  derives  his  name 
from  a  given  source ;  he  traces  his  fam- 
ily up  to  a  given  period;  principles  or 
powers  are  deduced  from  circumstances 
or  observations.  The  Trojans  derived 
the  name  of  their  city  from  Tros,  a  king 
of  Phrygia ;  they  traced  the  line  of  their 
kings  up  to  Dardanus. 

The  kings  among  the  heathens  ever  derived 
themselves  or  their  ancestors  from  some  god. 

Tektlv. 

Lorenzo !  hast  thou  ever  weighed  a  sigh  ? 

Or  studied  the  philosophy  of  tears  ? 

(.\  science  yet  unlectur'd  in  our  schools !) 

Hast  thou  descended  deep  into  the  breast 

And  seen  their  source  ?    If  not,  descend  wlih 

me 
And  trace  these  briny  rivulets  to  their  spring. 

YOCNO. 

From  the  discoveij  of  some  natural  authority 
may,  perhaps,  be  deduced  a  truer  original  of  all 
governments  among  men  than  from  any  con- 
tracts. Texpls. 

DESERT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 

DESERT,  Uom. deserve,  in  Latin  de- 
servio,  signifies  to  do  service  or  be  ser- 
viceable. MERIT,  in  Latin  mcritus,  par- 
ticiple of  mercor,  comes  from  the  Greek 
fAsipfjjf  to  share,  because  he  who  merits 
anything  has  a  right  to  share  in  it. 
WORTH,  in  German  werth,  is  connected 
with  wurde,  dignity,  and  burde,  a  burden, 
because  one  bears  wortJi  as  a  thing  at- 
tached  to  the  person. 
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Desert  is  taken  for  that  which  is  good 
or  bad;  merit  for  that  which  is  good 
only.  We  deserve  praise  or  blame :  we 
merit  a  reward.  Desert  consists  in  the 
action,  work,  or  service  performed ;  merit 
has  regard  to  the  character  of  the  agent 
or  the  nature  of  the  action.  A  person 
does  not  deserve  a  recompense  until  he 
has  performed  some  service ;  he  does  not 
merit  approbation  if  he  have  not  done 
his  part  well.  Deserve  is  a  term  of  or- 
dinary import;  merit  applies  to  objects 
of  greater  moment :  the  former  includes 
matters  of  personal  and  physical  gratifi- 
cation ;  the  latter  those  altogether  of  an 
intellectual  nature.  Criminals  cannot  al- 
ways be  punished  according  to  their  de- 
serts ;  a  noble  mind  is  not  contented  with 
barely  obtaining,  it  seeks  to  merit  what 
it  obtains. 

The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of 

fear, 
Smit  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind. 
And  shuns  the  fate  he  well  deserv'd  to  find. 

Pops. 

Praise  from  a  friend  or  censure  from  a  foe 
Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. 

Pope. 

The  idea  of  value,  which  is  prominent 
in  the  signification  of  the  term  merity 
renders  it  closely  allied  to  that  ef  worth. 
Merit  is  that  on  which  mankind  set  a 
value ;  it  is  sought  for  on  account  of 
the  honor  or  advantages  it  brings :  worth 
is  that  which  is  absolutely  valuable ;  it 
must  be  sought  for  on  its  own  account 

Use  them  after  your  own  honor  and  dignity ; 
the  less  they  deserve,  the  more  meHt  is  in  your 
bounty.  Shakbpeaeb. 

To  birth  or  office  no  respect  be  paid, 

Let  worth  determine  here.  Fopc 

From  these  words  are  derived  the  epi- 
thets deserved  and  merited,  in  relation  to 
what  we  receive  from  others  ;  and  deserv- 
inff,  meriiorimtSy  iM>r^ty,  and  worth,  in  re- 
gard to  what  we  possess  in  ourselves  :  a 
treatment  is  deserved  or  undeserved;  re- 
proofs are  merited  or  unmerited:  the 
harsh  treatment  of  a  master  is  easier  to 
be  borne  when  it  is  undeserved  than  when 
it  is  deserved;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend 
are  very  severe  when  unmerited. 

I  received  lately  one  of  yours,  which  I  cannot 
compare  more  properly  than  to  a  posy  of  curi- 
ous flowers— only  there  was  one  flower  that  did 
not  savor  so  well,  which  was  the  undeserved 


character  you  please  to  give  of  my  aaoall  abilt 
ties.  HowEtx. 

Once  more  I  mourn 
Tour  fate  unmerited.  Cowpbbl 

A  laborer  is  deserving  on  account  of 
his  industry ;  an  artist  is  meritorious  on 
account  of  his  professional  abilities;  a 
citizen  is  worthy  on  account  of  his  benev- 
olence and  uprightness.  The  first  person 
deserves  to  be  well  paid  and  encouraged ; 
the  second  merits  the  applause  which  is 
bestowed  on  him :  the  third  is  worthy  of 
confidence  and  esteem  from  all  men.  Be- 
tween vjorthy  and  toorih  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  former  is  said  of  in- 
trinsic and  moral  qualities,  the  Utter  of 
extrinsic  ones  :  a  worthy  man  possesses 
that  which  calls  for  the  esteem  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  a  man  is  worth  the  property 
which  he  can  call  his  own :  so  in  like 
manner  a  subject  may  be  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  a  writer,  or  a  thing  may  not 
be  worth  the  while  to  consider. 

A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of  mitigat- 
ing the  fleroeneas  of  a  party,  or  doing  Justice  to 
the  character  of  a  deserving  man.        Addison. 

When  I  speak  of  his  bounty  and  humanity  to 
his  poor  neighbors  and  dependents,  in  the  ooon- 
ties  where  he  resided,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  insist 
on  so  meritorious  a  part  of  his  character. 

CCHBBBLAXTD. 

Though  good-sense  is  not  In  the  number,  nor 
always,  it  must  be  owned,  in  tite  company  of  the 
sciences,  yet  Is  it  (as  the  mont  sensible  of  poets 
has  Justly  observed)  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

Pratt. 

Then  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 

Fate  call'd  to  glory,  in  unequal  times, 

Pensive  appear.  Thohsov. 

DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 

DESIGN,  from  the  Latin  desif^nare, 
signifies  to  mark  out  as  with  a  pen  or 
pencil  PURPOSE,  like  propose,  comes 
from  the  Latin  proposui,  perfect  of  pro- 
ponOy  signifying  to  set  before  one^s 
mind  as  an  object  of  pursuit  INTEND, 
in  Latin  intendo,  to  bend  toward,  signifies 
the  bending  of  the  mind  toward  an  ob- 
ject. MEAN,  in  Saxon  maenen,  German, 
etc.,  metfien,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  word  mind,  signifying  to  have  in  the 
mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are  terms  of  high- 
er import  than  intend  and  mean,  which 
are  in  familiar  use ;  the  latter  still  more 
so  than  the  former.  A  design  embraces 
many  objects ;  a  purpose  consists  of  only 
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one :  the  former  supposes  something 
studied  and  methodical,  it  requires  re- 
flection ;  the  latter  supposes  something 
fixed  and  determinate,  it  requires  resolu- 
tion. A  deBiffn  is  attainable ;  a  purpose 
is  steady.  We  speak  of  the  desiffti  as  it 
regards  the  thing  conceived ;  we  speak 
of  the  purpose  as  it  regards  the  temper 
of  the  person.  Men  of  a  sanguine  or  as- 
piring character  are  apt  to  form  deigns 
which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution ; 
whoever  wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  pur- 
pote  must  not  listen  to  many  counsellors. 

Jove  honors  me  and  favors  my  deHQtis^ 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines. 

Pops. 
Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron  heart  retains 
His  stabtmm  pvrpoBe^  and  hb  friends  disdains. 

Pope. 

A  puTpo9e  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set 
before  the  mind ;  an  intention  is  the 
thing  to  which  the  mind  bends  or  in- 
clines :  purpose  and  intend  dilTer,  there- 
fore, both  in  the  nature  of  the  action 
and  the  object ;  we  purpose  seriously ; 
we  intend  vaguely:  we  set  about  that 
which  we  purpose;  we  may  delay  that 
which  we  have  only  intended:  the  execu- 
tion of  one*s  purpose  rests  mostly  with 
one*8  self ;  the  fulfilment  of  an  intention 
depends  upon  circumstances :  a  man  of 
a  resolute  temper  is  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose  by  trifling  objects :  we 
may  be  disappointed  in  our  intentions  by 
a  variety  of  unforeseen  but  uncontrolla- 
ble events.  Purpose  is  always  applied 
to  some  proximate  or  definite  object ;  in^ 
tend  to  that  which  is  indefinite  or  re- 
mote. Afeany  which  is  a  term  altogether 
cf  colloquial  use,  differs  but  little  from 
intend,  except  that  it  is  used  for  matters 
requiring  but  little  thought ;  to  mean  is 
simply  to  have  in  the  mind,  to  intend  is 
to  stretch  with  the  mind  to  a  thing. 

And  I  persuade  me,  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow,  were  not  his  pur- 
pone 
To  use  him  fkirther  yet.  Milton. 

The  Gods  would  not  hare  delivered  a  soul  into 
the  body  which  hath  arms  and  le(?s,  instruments 
of  doing,  but  that  it  were  inttiided  the  mind 
slionid  employ  them.  Sidney. 

And  life  more  perfect  hare  attained  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot 

Milton. 

Derign  and  purpose  are  taken  some- 
times in  the  abstract  sense ;  intend  and 


mean  always  in  connection  with  the 
agent  who  intettds  or  means:  we  see  a 
design  in  the  whole  creation  which  leads 
us  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator;  whenever  we  see  any- 
thing done,  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  done ;  or  are  desir- 
ous of  knowing  the  intention  of  the  per- 
son in  so  doing :  things  are  said  to  be 
done  with  a  datgn^  in  opposition  to  that 
which  happens  by  chance ;  they  are  said 
to  be  done  for  a  purpose  in  reference  to 
the  immediate  purpose  which  is  expected 
to  result  from  them.  Design^  when  not 
expressly  qualified  by  a  contrary  epithet, 
is  used  in  a  bad  sense  in  connection  with 
a  particular  agent ;  purpose,  intention,  and 
meaning,  taken  absolutely,  have  an  indif- 
ferent sense :  a  designing  person  is  full 
of  latent  and  interested  designs;  there  is 
nothing  so  good  that  it  may  not  be  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  are 
bad;  the  intentions  of  a  man  must  al- 
ways be  taken  into  the  account  when  we 
are  forming  an  estimate  of  his  actions : 
ignorant  people  frequently  mean  much 
better  than  they  do. 

His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 
Atrides'  speech.  Pope. 

Change  this  purpose. 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.  Shakspbaee. 

And  must  I  tlien,  0  sire  of  floods  1 
Bear  this  fierce  answer  to  the  king  of  gods  ? 
Correct  it  yet,  and  change  thy  rash  intent; 
A  noble  mind  disdains  not  to  repent  Pope. 

Then  first  Polydamus  the  silence  broke, 
Long  weigh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 
How  oft,  my  brother !  thy  reproach  I  bear, 
For  words  well  meant  and  sentiments  sincere. 

Pope. 

DESIGN^  PLAN,  SCHEME,  PROJECT. 

DESIGN,  V.  Design,  purpose,  PLAN, 
in  French  plan,  comes  from  plane  or 
plain,  in  Latin  planus,  smooth  or  even, 
signifying  in  general  any  plane  place,  or 
in  particular  the  even  surface  on  which 
a  building  is  raised ;  and  by  an  extended 
application  the  sketch  of  the  plane  sur- 
face of  any  building  or  object.  SCHEME, 
in  Latin  schema,  Greek  oxH^^^i  *  fo"n  or 
figure,  signifips  the  thing  drawn  out  in 
the  mind.  PROJECT,  in  Latin  projectm, 
from  projicio,  compounded  of  pro  and 
jacio,  signifies  to  cast  or  put  forth,  that 
is,  the  thing  proposed. 
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Arrangement  is  the  idea  common  to 
these  terms:  the  deti^  includes  the  thing 
that  is  to  be  brought  about ;  the  plan 
includes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
brought  about:  a  dengn  was  formed  in 
the  time  of  James  I.  for  overturning  the 
government  of  the  country ;  the  pltM  by 
which  this  was  to  have  been  realized  con- 
sisted in  placing  gunpowder  nnder  the 
Parliament-house  and  blowing  up  the  as- 
sembly. A  dengn  is  to  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  its  intrinsic  worth ;  a  plan  is 
to  be  estimated  according  to  its  relative 
value,  or  fitness  fur  the  dengn :  a  dengn 
is  noble  or  wicked,  a  plan  is  practicable : 
every  founder  of  a  charitable  institution 
may  be  supposed  to  have  a  good  detign  ; 
but  he  may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan  for 
obtaining  the  end  proposed. 

Ts  he  a  pnidetit  man  as  to  his  temporal  estate 
that  lays  deHgns  only  for  a  day,  without  any 
prospect  to  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  ? 

TiiJxyraoK. 

It  was  at  Marseilles  that  Virgil  formed  the 
plan  and  collected  the  materials  of  all  those  ex- 
cellent pieces  which  he  afterward  finished. 

Wakjsb. 

Scheme  and  project  respect  both  the 
end  and  the  means,  which  makes  them 
analogous  to  design  and  plan:  the  de- 
ngn stimulates  to  action ;  the  plan  de- 
termines the  mode  of  action ;  the  scheme 
and  project  consist  most  in  speculation : 
the  design  and  plan  are  equally  practical, 
and  suited  to  the  ordinary  and  immedi- 
ate circumstances  of  life;  the  scheme  and 
project  are  contrived  or  conceived  for 
extraordinary  or  rare  occasions :  no  man 
takes  any  step  without  a  design;  a  gen- 
eral forms  the  plan  of  his  campaign  ; 
adventurous  men  are  always  forming 
schemes  for  gaining  money;  ambitious 
monarchs  are  full  of  projects  for  increas- 
ing their  dominions.  Scheme  and  project 
differ  principally  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied;  the 
former  being  much  less  vast  and  exten- 
sive than  the  latter:  a  scheme  may  be 
formed  by  an  individual  for  attaining 
any  trifling  advantage ;  projects  are  most- 
ly conceived  in  mattet*8  of  great  moment 
involving  deep  interests. 

1  conversed  lately  with  a  gentleman  that  came 
from  France;  who.  among  other  things,  dis- 
coursed much  of  the  favorite  Richelieu,  who  is 
like  to  \Sb  an  active  man  and  hath  great  de- 
signs. HOWSLL. 


Drained  to  the  last  poor  Item  of  his  wealth. 
He  sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  the  aooompUalied 

plan. 
Just  when  it  meets  his  hopes,  and  proves  tlie 

heaven 
He  wanted,  for  a  wealthier  to  enjoy.       Gowteb. 

The  happy  people  In  their  waxen  cells 

Sat  tending  public  cares,  and  planniag  sehsmss 

Of  temperance  for  winter  poor.  Taauaom, 

Manhood  is  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from 
prefect  to  project.  Johmsom. 

TO  DESIRE,  WISH,  LONG  FOR,  RAXKKR 
AFTER,  COVET. 

DESIRE,  in  Latin  desidero,  comes  from 
desido,  to  rest  or  fix  upon  with  the  mind. 
WISH,  in  German  wiinMAai,  comes  from 
wonnCy  pleasure,  signifying  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  a  thing.  LONG,  from  the  German 
langen,  to  reach  after,  signifies  to  seek  af- 
ter with  the  mind.  HANKER,  hanger,  or 
hajtg,  signifies  to  hang  on  an  object  with 
one's  mind.     COVET,  v.  Covetous. 

Desire  is  imperious,  it  demands  grati- 
fication ;  ufish  is  less  vehement,  it  con- 
sists of  a  strong  inclination ;  longing  is 
an  impatient  and  continued  species  of 
desire;  hankering  is  a  desire  for  that 
which  is  set  out  of  one^s  reach ;  coveting 
is  a  desire  for  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
other, or  what  it  is  in  his  power  to  grant : 
we  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is  near 
at  hand,  or  within  view ;  we  wish  for  and 
covet  that  which  is  more  remote,  or  less 
distinctly  seen ;  we  hanker  ajier  that 
which  has  been  once  enjoyed :  a  discon- 
tented person  tpisha  for  more  than  he 
has;  he  who  is  in  a  strange  land  longs 
to  see  his  native  country;  vicious  men 
hanker  after  the  pleasures  which  are  de- 
nied them ;  ambitious  men  covet  honors, 
avaricious  men  covet  riches.  Desires 
ought  to  be  moderated ;  wishes  to  be  lim- 
ited; longings,  hankerings,  and  covetings 
to  be  suppressed :  uncontrolled  desira  be- 
come the  greatest  torments ;  unbounded 
tpis?tes  are  the  bane  of  all  happiness ;  ar- 
dent longings  are  mostly  irrational,*  and 
not  entitled  to  indulgence ;  coveting  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  Divine  law. 

When  men  have  discovered  a  passionate  <f«- 
sire  of  fame  in  the  ambitious  man  (as  no  temper 
of  mind  is  more  apt  to  show  itself),  they  become 
sparing  and  reserved  In  their  commendations. 

ADDISOH. 

It  Is  as  absnrd  in  an  old  man  to  irJsA  for  the 
strength  of  youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  yonng  roan 
to  wish  for  the  strength  of  a  bull  or  a  horse. 
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Extended  on  tbe  ftin'ral  conch  be  lies. 

And  soon  as  rooming  paints  the  eastern  skies, 

Tlie  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  ej-es.  Pon. 

Tlie  wife  is  an  old  coquette  ttiat  is  always 
kanJUriiig  after  the  diversions  of  the  town. 

Addison. 

You  know  Chancer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight 
saTcs  his  head  by  discovering  it  was  the  thing 
which  all  women  most  coveted.  Gat. 

Desire^  as  it  regards  others,  is  not  less 
iniperative  than  when  it  respects  our- 
selves ;  it  lays  an  obligation  on  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  expressed:  a  toiah  is 
gentle  and  unassuming ;  it  appeals  to  the 
good -nature  of  another:  we  act  by  the 
daire  of  a  superior,  or  of  one  who  has 
a  right  to  ask ;  we  act  according  to  the 
wishftt  of  an  equal,  or  of  one  who  can 
only  request :  the  desire  of  a  parent  will 
amount  to  a  command  in  the  mind  of  a 
dutiful  child:  his  loiicAes  will  be  antici- 
pated by  the  warmth  of  affection. 

The  earl  is  to  tell  him  that  his  Hi^esty  of  Great 
Britain  hopes  and  deeiret  that  out  of  a  true  ap- 
prehension of  these  wrongs  offered  unto  them 
both,  lie  will,  as  his  dear  and  loving  brother, 
lisitbftilly  promise  and  undertake  npon  his  hon- 
€ir,coDflrming  the  same  under  his  band  and  seal, 
that  a  treaty  shall  recommence  upon  such  terms 
as  be  propounded  in  November  last,  which  this 
king  then  held  to  be  reasonable.  Hownx. 

That  teCsA  on  some  fhlr  future  day 

Which  &te  shall  brightly  gild 
(TIs  blameless,  be  it  what  it  may), 

I  teiMh  it  all  fblflird.  Cowpbr. 

TO  DESIST,  LEAVE  OFF. 

DESIST,  from  the  Latin  desiJUo^  signi- 
fies to  take  one^s  self  ofT.  Demt  is  ap- 
plied to  actions  good,  indifferent,  or  of- 
fensive to  some  person ;  LEAVE  OFF 
to  actions  that  are  indifferent;  the  for- 
mer is  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  lat- 
ter voluntary :  we  are  frequently  obliged 
to  €k»ui  ;  but  we  leaoe  off  at  our  option : 
it  IS  prudent  to  dmsi  from  using  our  en- 
deavors when  we  find  them  ineffectual ; 
it  is  natural  for  a  person  to  Uaxe  o^when 
be  sees  no  further  occasion  to  continue 
his  labor:  he  who  annoys  another  must 
be  made  to  desini  ;  he  who  does  not  wish 
to  offend  will  leave  off  when  requested. 

fio  eir*n  and  mom  accomplished  the  sixth  (day). 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator  formed  his  work ; 
/)^etfs«iH;r,  though  unwearied,  up  retum'd. 

MiLTOM. 

Vanity,  the  most  innocent  species  of  pride,  was 
roust  fttMinently  predominant :  he  (Savage)  could 
not  easily  Uaze  cff  when  he  had  once  began  to 
mention  himself  or  his  works.  Johnson. 

14* 


DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  DESPOND- 
ENCY. 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  from  the 
French  desespoir^  compounded  of  the  priv- 
ative de  and  the  Latin  «pffi,  hope,  signi- 
fies the  absence  or  the  annihilation  of  all 
hope.  DESPONDENCY,  from  despond, 
in  Latin  despondeo,  compounded  of  the 
privative  de  and  spondeo^  to  promise,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  deprive  in  a  solemn 
manner,  or  cut  off  from  every  gleam  of 
hope. 

Despair  is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by 
the  view  of  external  circumstances ;  des" 
peratUm  and  despondency  may  be  the 
fruit  of  the  imagination;   the  former 
therefore  always  rests  on  some  ground, 
the  latter  are  sometimes  ideal:  despair 
lies  mostly  in  reflection ;  desperation  and 
de^!)ondeney  in  the  feelings :  the  former 
marks  a  state  of  vehement  and  impa- 
tient feeling,  the  latter  that  of  fallen 
and  mournful  feeling.     Despair  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  desperation  and  despond- 
ency,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  accompa- 
nied with  effects  so  ppwerf  ul :  the  strong- 
est mind  may  have  occasion  to  despair 
when  circumstances  wari'ant  the  senti- 
ment; men  of  an  impetuous  character 
are  apt  to  run  into  a  state  of  desperation  ; 
a  weak  mind  full  of  morbid  sensibility  is 
most  liable  to  fall  into  despondency.    De- 
spair interrupts  or  checks  exertion ;  des- 
peration  impels  to  greater  exertions ;  de- 
spondency unfits  for  exertion:   when   a 
physician  despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he 
lays  aside  the  application  of  remedies; 
when  a  soldier  sees  nothing  but  death  or 
disgrace  before  him,  he  is  driven  to  des- 
perationy  and  redoubles  his  efforts ;  when 
a  tradesman  sees  before  him  nothing  but 
failure  for  the  present,  and  want  for  the 
future,  he  may  sink  into  despondawy:  de- 
spair is  justifiable  as  far  as  it  is  a  ration- 
al calculation  into  futurity  from  present 
appearances ;  desperation  may  arise  from 
extraordinary  circumstances  or  the  ac* 
tion  of  strong  passions;  in  the  former 
case  it  is  unavoidable,  and  may  serve  to 
rescue  from  great  distress ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  mostly  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences: detmondeney  is  a  disease  of 
the  mind,  which  nothing  but  a  firm  trust 
in  the  goodness  of  Providence  can  obvi- 
ate. 
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DMpair  and  grief  distract  my  lab'ring  mind : 
Gods !  wbAt  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd. 

Pops. 

It  may  be  jcenerally  remarked  of  thoae  who 
squander  what  they  know  their  fortune  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow,  that  in  their  most  Jovial  mo- 
ments there  always  breaks  out  some  proof  of  dis- 
content and  impatience ;  they  either  scatter  with, 
a  wild  de«]terationy  or  pay  their  money  with  a 
peevish  anxiety.  JonnsoN. 

Thomson  submitting  bis  productions  to  some 
who  thought  themselves  qualified  to  criUciae,  he 
heard  of  nothing  bat  fluilts ;  but,  finding  other 
JudjEces  more  (kvorable,  he  did  not  safter  himself 
to  sink  into  de^oondsnee.  Jotanom. 

DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

DESPERATE  (v.  D&pair)  is  applica- 
ble to  persons  or  things;  HOPELESS  to 
things  only :  a  person  makes  a  desperaU 
effort;  he  undertakes  a  hopdeaa  task. 
Desperate^  when  applied  to  tbings,  ex- 
presses more  than  hopdesB;  the  latter 
marks  the  absence  of  hope  as  to  the  at- 
tainment of  good,  the  former  marks  the 
absence  of  hope  as  to  the  removal  of  an 
evil :  a  person  who  is  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition is  overwhelmed  with  actual  trouble 
for  the  present,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
continuance  for  the  future;  he  whose 
case  is  hopeless  is  without  the  prospect  of 
effecting  the  end  he  has  in  view :  game- 
sters are  frequently  brought  into  desper- 
ate situations  when  bereft  of  everything 
that  might  possibly  serve  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  their  misfortunes:  it  is  a 
fiopeless  undertaking  to  endeavor  to  re- 
claim men  who  have  plunged  themselves 
deep  into  the  labyrinths  of  vice. 

Before  the  ships  a  desperate  stand  they  made, 
And  flr'd  the  troops,  and  call'd  the  gods  to  aid. 

Pop«. 
Th'  Eneans  wish  in  vain  their  wanted  chief. 
Hopeless  of  flight,  more  hopeless  of  relief. 

DmTDXir. 

DESTINY,  FATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

DESTINY,  from  destine  {v.  To  appoint), 
signifies  either  the  power  that  aestines, 
or  the  thing  destined.  FATE,  v.  Chance. 
LOT,  in  German  /oos,  signifies  a  ticket, 
die,  or  any  other  thing  by  which  the  cas- 
ual distribution  of  things  is  determined ; 
and,  in  an  extended  sense,  it  expresses 
the  portion  thus  assigned  by  chance. 
DOOM,  in  Saxon  dome,  Danish  c/om,  most 
probably,  like  the  word  dean,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  dan,  to  judge,  signifying  the 
thing  judged,  spoken,  or  decreed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with  re- 


gard to  human  events  which  are  not  un- 
der one*8  control:  among  the  heathens 
destiny  and  fate  were  considered  as  du- 
ties, who  each  in  his  way  could  direct 
human  affairs,  and  were  both  superior 
even  to  Jupiter  himself:  the  Destinies, 
or  Parcse,  as  they  were  termed,  presided 
only  over  life  and  death ;  but  jFate  was 
employed  in  ruling  the  general  affairs  of 
men.  Since  revelation  has  instructed 
mankind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  true  God,  these  blind  powers  are 
now  not  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the 
OTemiling  providence  of  an  all-wise  and 
an  all-good  Being ;  the  terms  destiny  and 
fate,  therefore,  have  now  only  a  relative 
sense,  as  to  what  happens  without  the 
will  or  control  of  man. 

If  death  be  your  design— at  least,  said  she. 
Take  ns  along  to  share  your  destiny.  Datdsx. 

The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ, 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy. 

POTK. 

Destiny  is  used  in  regard  to  one's  sta- 
tion and  Walk  in  life ;  fate  in  regard  to 
what  one  suffers ;  lot  in  regard  to  what 
one  gets  or  possesses ;  and  doom  is  the 
final  destiny  which  terminates  unhappily, 
and  depends  mostly  upon  the  will  of  an- 
other :  destiny  is  marked  out ;  fate  is  fix- 
ed;  ^  lot  is  assigned ;  a  doom  is  passed. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  al- 
ways changing  their  plan  of  life;  it  is 
but  too  frequently  the  fate  of  authors  to 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to 
reap  nothing  for  themselves  but  poverty 
and  neglect ;  it  is  the  lot  but  of  very  few 
to  enjoy  what  they  themselves  consider 
a  competency;  a  man  sometimes  seals 
his  own  doom  by  his  imprudence  or  vices. 

I  may  be  snfltered  to  rot  here  for  aught  I  know, 
it  being  the  hard  destiny  of  some  in  these  times, 
when  they  are  once  clapped  up,  to  be  so  forirot- 
ten  as  if  there  M'ere  no  such  men  in  the  world. 

HOWEIX. 

I  would  not  have  that  fate  light  upon  you 
which  useth  to  befall  some,  who  ttom  golden  stu- 
dents become  silver  bachelors  and  leaden  mas- 
ters. Howell. 

To  labor  is  the  lot  of  man  below, 

And,  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe. 

I'OPK. 

Oh !  grant  me,  gods  I  ere  Hector  meets  bis  dootn. 
All  I  can  ask  of  Heav'n,  an  early  tomb.      Popb. 

DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  DESTINY  and  DESTINATION 
arc  used  for  the  thing  destined;  but  the 
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fonner  is  said  in  relation  to  a  man^s  im- 
portant concerns,  the  latter  only  of  par- 
ticular circumstances;  in  which  sense  it 
may  likewise  be  employed  for  the  act 
of  deniimnff,     Detiiny  Is  the  point  or  line 
marked  out  in  the  walk  of  life ;  destina- 
tion is  the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular : 
as  every  man  has  his  peculiar  destiny^  so 
every  traveller  has  his   particular  desti- 
nation.     Destiny  is  altogether  set  above 
human  control ;  no  man  can  determine, 
though  he  may  influence,  the  destiny  of 
another :  destination  is,  however,  the  spe- 
cific act  of  an  individual,  either  for  him- 
self or  another:  we  leave  the  destiny  of 
a  man  to  develop  itself;  but  we  may  in- 
quire about  his  own  destination  or  that 
of  his  children :  it  is  a  consoling  reflec- 
tion that  the  destinies  of  short-sighted 
mortals,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  hands 
of  One  who  both  can  and  will  overrule 
them  to  our  advantage  if  we  place  full 
reliance  in   Him;  in  the  destination   of 
children  for  their  several  professions  or 
callings,  it  is  of  importance  to  consult 
their  particular  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as 
inclination. 

Milton  had  once  designed  to  celebrate  King 
Arthur,  as  be  hints  in  liis  verses  to  Mansus ;  but 
"Arthur  WW reserred,"  says  Fenton,  *'  to  anoth- 
er dtsUnyJ'*  Jobhson. 

Moore's  orincinal  destination  appears  to  hare 
lieen  for  trade.  Johnson. 

TO  DESTROY,  CONSUME,  WASTE. 

DESTROY,  in  Latin  destruo,  i.  e.,  de 
priTative  and  struo^  to  build,  is  to  undo 
that  which  has  been  built  or  done.  CON- 
SUME, in  French  consumer,  Latin  eon- 
'wnOf  L  e.,  eon  or  rum,  together,  and  sumo, 
to  take,  signifies  to  take  away  altogether. 
Waste,  from  the  adjective  wastey  is  to 
make  waste,  or  of  no  value. 

To  destroy  is  to  reduce  to  nothing  that 
which  has  been  artificially  raised  or 
formed ;  as  to  destroy  a  town  or  a  house : 
to  consume  is  to  use  up;  as  to  consume 
food,  or  to  consume  articles  of  manufact- 
^ire:  to  destroy  is  an  immediate  act  most- 
ly of  violence ;  consume  is  a  gradual  and 
natural  process,  as  oil  is  congumed  in  a 
lamp. 

l^cath  destroys  this  compound  being  wo  call 
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on  the  sfKrt  the  produce  of  her  vast  domains  ia 
hospitality  and  charity.  WflrrAKBa. 

To  destroy  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  for  putting  an  end  to  that  which 
one  wishes  to  preserve ;  consume  is  also 
taken  in  a  similar  sense,  but  with  the 
above  distinction  as  to  the  mode  of  the 
action :  as  a  hurricane  destroys  the  crops ; 
rust  consumes  iron :  to  waste  is  to  consume 
by  a  misuse;  as  to  waste  provisions  by 
throwing  them  away  or  suffering  them  to 
spoil:  or  to  fall  away  or  lose  its  sub- 
stance, as  the  body  wastes  from  disease. 

Near  half  of  the  colony  was  destroyed,  by  sav- 
ages ;  and  the  rest,  comntmed  and  worn  down 
by  fistlgoe  and  fiunine,  deserted  the  coimtry. 

Buaax. 

For  this  I  nMorn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  %ca4te  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to 
please.  Popa. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  are 
used  with  precisely  the  same  distinction : 
happiness  or  peace  is  destroyed;  time  is 
consumed  in  an  indifferent  sense ;  time  or 
strength  is  waited  in  the  bad  sense. 


Let  not  a  fierce,  nnmly  Joy, 

The  settled  quiet  of  the  mind  destroy. 


Addibon. 


ItnnoTing  fh»m  castle  to  castle,  she  diffused 
P^ty  sod  happiness  anrand  her,  by  eonsuming 


Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain  mineral,  tells 
us  that  a  man  may  constmtelM  whole  lifie  in  the 
study  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  its 
qualities.  Aj>di80N. 

Nor  is  poor  Christendom  torn  thus  in  pieces  by 
the  German,  Spaniard,  French,  and  Swede  only, 
but  our  three  kingdoms  have  also  most  pitifully 
scratched  her  face,  toasted  her  spirits,  and  let 
out  some  of  lier  illustrious  blood  by  our  late  hor- 
rid distractions.  Howsix. 

DESTRUCTION,  RUIN. 

DESTRUCTION,  from  destroy,  and  the 
Latin  deitruo,  signifies  literally  to  unbuild 
that  which  is  raised  up.  RUIN,  from  the 
Latin  ruo,  to  fall,  signifies  that  which  is 
fallen  into  pieces. 

Destruction  is  an  act  of  immediate 
violence ;  ruin  is  a  gradual  process ;  a 
thing  is  destroyed  by  some  external  action 
upon  it ;  a  thing  falls  to  ruin  of  itself : 
we  witness  destruction  wherever  war  or 
the  adverse  elements  rage;  we  witness 
ruin  whenever  the  works  of  man  are  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  time ;  neverthe- 
less, if  datructioti  be  more  forcible  and 
rapid,  ruin  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
sure  and  complete :  whtLtis  destroyed  uMy 
be  rebuilt  or  replaced ;  but  what  is  ruinM 
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u  mofltly  lost  forever,  it  is  past  lecovery : 
when  houses  or  towns  are  destroyed^  fresh 
ones  rise  up  in  their  place ;  but  when 
commerce  is  ruined^  it  seldom  returns  to 
its  old  course.  J)e8tructian  admits  of 
various  degrees ;  ruin  is  something  posi- 
tive and  general.  The  property  of  a  man 
may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tentf  without  necessarily  involving  his 
ruin.  The  ruin  of  a  whole  family  is  of- 
tentimes the  consequence  of  destnietioti 
by  fire.  Health  is  datroyed  by  violent 
exercises,  or  some  other  active  cause ;  it 
is  ruined  by  a  course  of  imprudent  con- 
duct. The  happiness  of  a  family  is  de- 
stroyed by  broils  and  discord ;  the  mor- 
als of  a  young  man  are  ruined  by  a  con- 
tinued intercourse  with  vicious  compan- 
ions. 

De^ntction  hangs  o'er  yon  dtvotcd  wall. 
And  nodding  llion  waits  th'  impending  fiUl. 

Pope. 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay; 
When  lYiani's  pow'rs  and  Priam's  self  shall  fall, 
And  one  prodi^ous  ruin  swallow  aU.        Pops. 

They  are  used  figuratively  with  the 
same  distinction.  The  deslrucli<m  of  both 
body  and  soul  is  the  consequence  of  sin ; 
the  ruin  of  a  man,  whether  in  his  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  concerns,  is  inevitable 
if  he  follow  the  dictates  of  misguided 
passion. 

Why  shrinks  the  soni 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  deHntetion  t 

Adpoom. 
May  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  onr  times,  where  ruin  must  reform. 

Sim  John  Denbaii. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNICIOUS. 

DESTRUCTIVE  signifies  producing  <fo. 
aip*oHon  (v.  Destruction).  RUINOUS 
signifies,  either  having  or  causing  ruin 
(v.  Destruction).  PERNICIOUS,  from  the 
Latin  pemicies^  or  per  and  tieoo^  to  kill  vi- 
olently, signifies  causing  violent  and  total 
dissolution. 

DestrucHve  and  mtnotM,  as  the  epithets 
of  the  preceding  terms,  have  a  similar 
distinction  in  their  sense  and  application ; 
fire  and  sword  are  destructive  things ;  a 
poison  IB  destructive:  consequences  are 
ruinous  ;  a  condition  or  state  is  ruinous  ; 
intestine  commotions  are  ruinous  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  state.  Pernicious  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  destructive  than  to  ru- 


inous; both  the  former  imply  tendency  to 
produce  dissolution,  which  may  be  more 
or  less  gradual ;  but  the  latter  refers  us 
to  the  result  itself,  to  the  dissolution  as 
already  having  taken  place :  hence  we 
speak  of  the  instrument  or  cause  as  being 
destructive  or  pernicious,  and  the  action, 
event,  or  result  as  ruinous :  destructive  is 
applied  in  the  most  extended  sense  to 
every  object  which  has  been  created  or 
supposed  to  be  so ;  pernicious  is  applica- 
ble only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  in  a 
limited  way :  sin  is  equally  destnuiive  to 
both  body  and  soul ;  certain  food  is  per- 
nicious to  the  body ;  certain  books  are 
pernicious  to  the  mind. 

'Tis  yours  to  save  us  if  you  cease  to  fSear ; 
Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructive  here. 

Pope. 
Tis  quenchless  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebrlety  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  imbrutes  the  man. 

COWPXE. 

The  effects  of  divisions  (in  a  state)  are  pemi- 
eious  to  the  last  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to 
those  advantages  which  they  give  the  common 
enemy,  but  to  those  private  evils  which  they  pro- 
duce in  the  heart  of  almost  every  particnlar  per- 
son. Adduon. 

TO  DETECT,  DISCOVER, 

DETECT,  from  the  Latin  de  privative 
and  teiyo,  to  cover,  and  DISCOVER,  from 
the  privative  dKs  and  cover,  both  original- 
ly signify  to  deprive  of  a  covering. 

Detect  i9  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense : 
discover  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  person 
is  detected  in  what  he  wishes  to  conceal ; 
a  person  or  a  thing  is  discovered  thsX  has 
unintentionally  lain  concealed.  Thieves 
are  detected  in  picking  pockets;  a  lost 
child  is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some 
place  of  security.  Detection  is  the  act  of 
the  moment ;  it  relates  to  that  which  is 
passing :  a  discovery  is  either  a  gradual 
or  an  immediate  act,  and  may  be  made 
of  that  which  has  long  since  passed.  A 
plot  is  defected  by  any  one  who  communi- 
cates what  he  has  seen  and  heard  ;  many 
murders  have  been  discovered  after  a 
lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  most  extraor- 
dinary. 

Cunning  when  it  is  once  detected  \<mea  Its 
force.  Adduox. 

We  are  tcld  that  the  Spartans,  though  they 
punished  theft  in  the  young  men  when  it  waa 
discoreredy  looked  upon  it  as  honorable  if  it. 
succeeded.  ADfDtton. 
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TO  DETEB,  DISCOURAGE,  DISHEARTEN. 

DETER,  in  Latin  deterreo,  compounded 
of  de  and  terreOy  signifies  to  frighten  away 
from  a  thing.  DISCOURAGE  and  DIS- 
HEARTEN, by  the  privative  du,  signify 
to  deprive  of  courage  or  heart.  One  is 
deterrtd  from  commencing  anything,  one 
is  discouroffed  or  diaheartened  from  pro- 
ceeding. A  variety  of  motives  may  deter 
any  one  from  an  undertaking ;  but  a  per- 
son is  diaeonraffed  or  dithearietied  mostly 
by  the  want  of  success  or  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  case.  The  prudent  and  the 
fearful  are  alike  easily  to  be  deterred  ; 
impatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be  dis- 
couraged; fainthearted  people  are  easi- 
est dukeartened.  The  foolhardy  and  the 
obdurate  are  the  least  easily  deterred 
from  their  object ;  the  persevering  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  ducouraged 
by  particular  failures ;  the  resolute  and 
self-confidant  will  not  be  disheartened 
by  trifling  difficulties. 

But  thee  or  fear  detern^  or  sloth  detains. 
No  drop  of  all  thy  £eUher  warms  thy  veins. 

Pops. 

The  proud  man  dincouragea  those  from  ap- 
proacliing  him  who  arc  of  a  mean  condition,  and 
who  most  want  his  assistance.  Addibom. 

Be  not  di^enrtened-  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene 
Than  when  &ir  morning  ftrst  smiles  on  the 
world.  Milton. 

TO  DETERMINE,  RESOLVE. 

To  DETERMINE  {v.  To  decide)  is  more 
especially  an  act  of  the  judgment;  to 
RESOLVE  (v.  Courage)  is  an  act  of  the 
will :  we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall 
do ;  this  requires  examination  and  choice : 
we  resolve  that  we  will  do  what  we  have 
determined  upon;  this  requires  a  firm 
spirit  Our  determinationa  should  be  pru- 
dient,  that  they  may  not  cause  repent- 
ance; our  reaoltUions  should  be  fixed,  in 
order  to  prevent  variation.  There  can 
be  no  oo-operation  with  a  man  who  is  un- 
determined ;  it  will  be  dangerous  to  co- 
operate with  a  man  who  is  irresolute.  In 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  we  have  fre- 
quent occasions  to  determine  without  re- 
aoimng ;  in  the  discharge  of  our  moral 
dnties,  or  the  performance  of  any  office, 
we  have  occasion  to  resolve  without  deter- 
mining,  A  master  determines  to  dismiss 
bis  servant ;  the  servant  resolves  on  be- 


coming more  diligent.  Personal  con- 
venience or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the 
determination;  a  sense  of  duty,  honor, 
fidelity,  and  the  like,  gives  birth  to  the 
resolution.  A  traveller  determines  to  take 
a  certain  route  ;  a  learner  resolves  to  con- 
quer every  difficulty  in  the  acquirement 
of  learning.  Humor  or  change  of  cir- 
cumstances occasions  a  person  to  alter 
his  determination;  timidity,  fear,  or  de- 
fect in  principle  occasions  the  resolution 
to  waver.  Children  are  not  capable  of 
determining  ;  and  their  best  resolutions  fall 
before  the  gratification  of  the  moment. 

When  the  mind  hovers  among  such  a  variety 
of  allurements,  one  had  better  settle  on  a  way 
of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best  we  might  have 
chosen,  than  grow  old  without  determining  our 
choice.  Adduok. 

The  reaohUion  of  d>-ing  to  end  our  miseries 
does  not  show  such  a  dega-e  of  magnanimity  as  a 
resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to  the  di»* 
pensations  of  Providence.  Addiboii: 

In  matters  of  knowledge,  to  determina 
is  to  fix  the  mind,  or  to  cause  it  to  rest 
in  a  certain  opinion ;  to  resolve  is  to  lay 
open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind 
from  doubt  and  hesitation.  We  determine 
points  of  question ;  we  resolve  difficulties. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  in  mat- 
ters of  rank  or  precedence  than  in  casc» 
where  the  solid  and  real  interests  of  nicti 
are  concerned :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which 
a  re  proposed  by  the  schola  r.  Every  poii  1 1 
is  not  proved  which  is  determined ;  nor  is 
every  difficulty  resolved  which  is  answered. 

We  pray  against  nothing  but  sin,  and  against 
evil  in  general  (in  the  Lord^s  prayer),  leaving  it 
with  Omniscience  to  determine  what  is  really- 
such.  Addison. 

I  think  there  is  no  great  diiRculty  in  reaoMnfj 
your  doubts.  The  reasons  for  which  you  are  in- 
clined to  visit  London  are,  I  think,  not  of  sulU- 
cient  strength  to  answer  the  objections. 

JOHKSON. 

TO  DEVIATE,  WANDER,  SWERVE, 
STRAY. 

DEVIATE,  from  devunts^  and  the  Lat- 
in de  rtd,  signifies  literally  to  turn  out 
of  the  way.  WANDER,  in  German  wan- 
dem  or  wandeln^  probably  connected  with 
ioenden^  to  turn,  and  the  Greek  /3aiva>,  to 
go,  signifies  in  general  the  act  of  go- 
ing. SWERVE,  probably  connected  with 
the  German  achoeifen,  to  ramble,  ackweben, 
to  hover,  fluctuate,  etc.,  signifies  to  take 
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an  unsteady,  wide,  and  indirect  course. 
STRAY  is  probably  a  change  from  erro^ 
to  wander. 

Deviate  always  supposes  a  direct  path 
which  is  departed  from ;  toandcr  includes 
no  such  idea.  The  act  of  deviating  is 
commonly  faulty,  that  of  toanderitig  is  in- 
different :  they  may  frequently  exchange 
significations ;  the  former  being  justifia- 
ble by  necessity,  and  the  latter  arising 
from  an  unsteadiness  of  mind.  Deinaie 
is  mostly  used  in  the  moral  acceptation ; 
wander  may  be  used  in  either  sense.  A 
person  devitUea  from  any  plan  or  rule  laid 
down;  he  teandera  from  the  subject  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  As  no  rule  can  be 
laid  down  which  will  not  admit  of  an  ex- 
ception, it  is  impossible  but  the  wisest 
will  find  it  necessary  in  their  moral  con- 
duct to  ckviate  occasionally;  yet  every 
wanton  deviation  from  an  established 
practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  deviaior.  Those  who 
wander  into  the  regions  of  metaphysics 
are  in  great  danger  of  losing  themselves ; 
it  is  with  them  as  with  most  wanderers, 
that  they  spend  their  time  at  best  but 
idly. 

While  we  remain  in  this  lifis  we  are  suUlect 
to  Innumerable  temptations,  which,  if  listened  to, 
will  make  us  deiviat€  from  reason  and  goodness. 

Spectator. 

"  Onr  aim  is  happiness ;  'tis  yoars,  *tis  mine," 
He  said ;  "  'tb  the  porsoit  of  all  tliat  live. 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if 'twas  e'er  atUin'd ; 
Bat  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark. 
Who  thro'  the  flow'iy  paths  of  sauntering  Joy 
Seek  this  coy  goddess."  AaMSTaoKO. 

To  gwerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which 
one  holds  right  ^  to  stray  is  to  wander  in 
the  same  bad  sense :  men  swerve  from 
their  duty  to  consult  their  interest ;  the 
young  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to 
seek  that  of  pleasure. 

Nor  namber,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth.  Miltok. 

Why  have  I  strayed  from  pleasure  and  repose. 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 

GOLDSXITB. 

DEVIL,  DEMON. 

DEVIL,  in  Saxon  deofl.  Welsh  diafoL, 
French  diable,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
Greek  5ui/3oXoc,  from  ^(a/3aXXw,  to  tra- 
duce, signifies  properly  a  calumniator,  and 
is  always  taken  in  the  bad  sense  for  the 
spirit  which  incites  to  evil,  and  tempts 


men  through  the  medium  of  their  evil 
passions.  DEMOX,  in  Latin  deemon^ 
Greek  iaifiov,  from  ^am,  to  know,  signi- 
fies one  knowing,  that  is,  having  preter- 
natural knowledge,  and  is  taken  either 
in  a  bad  or  good  sense  for  the  power 
that  acts  within  us  and  controls  our  ac- 
tions. Since  the  <ieril  is  represented  as 
the  father  of  all  wickedness,  associations 
have  been  connected  with  the  name  that 
render  its  pronunciation  in  familiar  dis- 
course offensive  to  the  chastened  ear ;  it 
is  therefore  used  in  the  grave  style  only. 

The  enemies  we  are  to  contend  with  are  not 
men,  but  devils.  Tiuumos. 

Among  Jews  and  Christians  the  term 
demon  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense  for 
an  evil  spirit  generally ;  but  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  understood  by  the  word  dee- 
man  any  genius  or  spirit,  but  particularly 
the  good  spirit  or  guardian  angel  who 
was  supposed  to  accompany  a  man  from 
his  birth.  Socrates  professed  to  be  al- 
ways under  the  direction  of  such  a  dte^ 
mon,  who  is  alluded  to  very  much  by  the 
ancients  in  their  writings  and  on  their 
medals ;  hence  it  is  that  in  figurative  lan- 
guage the  word  may  still  be  used  in  a 
good  sense. 

My  good  demon^  who  sat  at  my  right  hand 
daring  the  course  of  this  whole  viskm,  obeerving 
in  me  a  bnming  desire  to  Join  that  glorious  com- 
pany, told  mo  he  highly  approved  of  that  fEcn- 
eroos  ardor  with  which  I  seemed  transported. 

Ai>DiaoK. 

In  general,  the  word  is  taken  for  an 
evil  spirit,  as  the  demon  of  discord. 

As  to  the  causes  of  oracles,  it  has  been  disputed 
whether  they  were  tlie  revelations  ot  demons  or 
only  the  delusions  of  crafty  priesta.        roTTBa. 

TO  DEVISE,  BEQUEATH. 

DEVISE,  compounded  of  de  and  vise, 
or  mill,  participle  of  video,  to  see  or 
show,  signifies  to  point  out  specifically. 
BEQUEATH,  compounded  of  be  and 
queath,  in  Saxon  cuesan,  Latin  qwmo,  to 
say,  signifies  to  give  over  to  a  person  by 
saying  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

In  the  technical  sense,  to  devise  is  to 
give  lands  by  a  will  duly  attested  accord- 
ing to  law ;  to  beqt^eaih  is  to  give  person- 
ality after  one^s  death  by  a  less  formal 
instrument;  whence  the  term  bequeath 
may  also  be  used  figuratively,  as  to  6«- 
queath  one's  name  to  posterity. 
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The  light  of  inheritance  or  descent  to  his  chil- 
iren  and  relations  eeems  to  have  been  allowed 
mnch  emriier  than  the  right  of  detvting  by  testar 
ment.  Blacutome. 

With  this,  the  Uedes  to  lab'ring  age  hequeath 
New  longs.  DaiDEN. 

TO  DICTATE,  PRESCRIBE. 

DICTATE,  from  the  Latin  dictahu  and 
dictum^  a  word,  signifies  to  make  a  word 
for  another;  and  PRESCRIBE  literally 
signifies  to  write  down  for  another  {v.  To 
appoint)^  in  which  sense  the  former  of 
these  terms  is  used  technically  for  a  prin- 
cipal who  gets  his  secretary  to  write  down 
his  words  as  he  ntters  them ;  and  the  lat- 
ter for  a  physician  who  writes  down  for 
his  patient  what  he  wishes  him  to  take  as 
a  remedy. 

They  arc  used  figuratively  for  a  spe- 
cies of  counsel  given  by  a  superior;  to 
didaU  is,  however,  a  greater  exercise  of 
authority  than  to  prescribe.  To  dictate 
amounts  even  to  more  than  to  command ; 
it  signifies  commanding  with  a  tone  of 
unwarrantable  authority,  or  still  oftener 
a  species  of  commanding  by  those  who 
have  no  right  to  command ;  it  is  there- 
fore mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  To 
preeeribe  partakes  altogether  of  the  nat- 
ure of  counsel,  and  nothing  of  command ; 
it  serves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  pre- 
ttribedy  and  is  justified  by  the  superior 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  person  pre- 
aeribing  ;  it  is  therefore  always  taken  in 
an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense.  He  who 
dietaUt  speaks  with  an  adventitious  au- 
thority ;  he  who  prescribes  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  reason.  To  dictate  implies  an  en- 
tire subserviency  in  the  person  dictated  to : 
to  preteribe  carries  its  own  weight  with  it 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  prescribed.  Up- 
starts are  ready  to  dictate  even  to  their 
superiors  on  every  occasion  that  offers ; 
modest  people  are  often  fearful  of  giving 
advice  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of 
preacribing. 

The  physician  and  dl\ine  are  often  heard  to 
dieUtlB  in  private  company  with  the  same  au- 
thority which  they  exercise  over  their  patients 
and  disciples.  Bcnosu.. 

In  the  form  which  is  prMcHbed  to  us  (tlie 
Lard's  prayer),  we  only  pray  for  that  happiness 
which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our 
existence,  when  we  petition  the  Supreme  for  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom.  Adoibom. 

DICTATE,  6UGOE8TIOX. 
DICTATE  signifies  the  thing  d^dated^ 


and  has  an  imperative  sense,  as  in  the 
former  case  (v.  To  dictate).  SUGGES- 
TION signifies  the  thing  mtggeaiedy  and 
conveys  the  idea  of  its  being  proposed 
secretly  or  in  a  gentle  manner. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  with  this 
distinction  to  acts  of  the  mind.  When 
conscience,  reason,  or  passion  present 
anything  forcibly  to  the  mind,  it  is  called 
a  dictcUe;  when  anything  enters  the  mind 
in  a  casual  manner,  it  is  called  a  suaget- 
tion.  The  dictate  is  obeyed  or  yielded  to ; 
the  suggestion  is  followed  or  listened  to. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all  times 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  reason.  He  who 
yields  to  the  dictates  of  passion  renounces 
the  character  of  a  rational  being.  It  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  weak  mind  to  fol- 
low the  suggestions  of  envy. 

When  the  dictates  of  honor  are  contrary  to 
those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  greatest 
depravation  of  human  nature.  Addison. 

Did  not  conscience  suggMt  this  natural  rela- 
tion between  gnilt  and  punishment,  the  mere  prin- 
ciple of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  with  re> 
spect  to  moral  conduct,  would  prove  of  small  effi- 
cacy. ^  Blaib. 

Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what 
passes  inwardly ;  suggestion  may  be  used 
for  any  action  on  the  mind  by  external 
objects.  No  man  will  err  essentially  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  who  is  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  plain  sense.  It  is  the 
lot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be  drawn  to  evil 
by  tYie  suggestions  of  Satan  as  well  as  their 
own  evil  inclinations. 

The  very  best  evidence  we  can  have  that  the 
grace  of  God  is  in  us  b  this,  that  we  live  up  to 
the  pure  and  sincere  dictates  of  reason. 

Sheelock. 

From  the  general  disinterestedness  of  his  char- 
acter, I  am  led  to  conclude  that  he  did  not  lightly 
betray  his  friends,  or  yield  to  the  suggestions  of 
Sunderland,  (h>m  venal  or  ambitions  motives. 

Coze. 

DICTION,  STYLE,  PHRASE,  PHRASE- 
OLOGY. 

DICTION,  from  the  Latin  dictio^  say- 
ing, is  put  for  the  mode  of  expressing 
ourselves.  STYLE  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in stylus^  the  bodkin  with  which  they 
both  wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had 
written  on  their  waxen  tablets ;  whence 
the  word  has  been  used  for  the  manner 
of  writing  in  general.  PHRASE,  in 
Greek  ^paeriCf  ^^m  0pa?w,  to  speak; 
and  PHRASEOLOGY,  from  ^aaiQ  and 
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Koyo^y  both  signify  the  manner  of  speak- 
lug. 

Diction  expresses  much  less  than  stifle: 
the  former  is  applicable  to  the  first  ef- 
forts of  learners  in  composition ;  the  lat- 
ter only  to  the  original  productions  of  a 
matured  mind.  Errors  in  grammar,  false 
construction,  a  confused  disposition  of 
words,  or  an  improper  application  of 
them,  constitutes  bad  diction;  but  the 
niceties,  the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities, 
and  the  beauties  of  composition,  which 
mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  writ- 
er, are  what  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  att/U,  Diction  is  a  general  term, 
applicable  alike  to  a  single  sentence  or 
a  connected  composition ;  style  is  used  in 
regard  to  a  regular  piece  of  composition. 
As  diction  is  a  term  of  inferior  import,  it 
is  of  course  mostly  confined  to  ordinary 
subjects,  and  sti/ie  to  the  productions  of 
authors.  We  should  speak  of  a  person's 
dictioti  in  his  private  correspondence,  but 
of  his  8ti/le  in  his  literary  works.  Diction 
requires  only  to  be  pure  and  clear ;  sti/U 
may  likewise  be  tcne,  polished,  elegant, 
florid,  poetic,  sober,  and  the  like. 

Prior's  diction  it  more  his  own  than  that  of 
any  among  the  successors  of  Dry  den.   Joukson. 

I  think  we  may  say  with  Justice  that,  when 
mortals  converse  with  their  Creator,  they  cannot 
do  it  in  so  proper  a  »ti/t«  as  in  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Addison. 

Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
what  is  written ;  phrase  and  pkrcaeohgy 
are  said  as  often  of  what  is  spoken  as 
what  is  written ;  as  that  a  person  has 
adopted  a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology. 
The  former  respects  single  words ;  the  lat- 
ter comprehend  a  succession  of  phrases. 

Rode  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  hlest  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace. 

Shakspearb. 

I  was  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself 
to  the  accidental  current  of  my  conversation ; 
my  notions  grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and 
my  phraseoloffi/  formal  and  unfashionable. 

JORNSON. 

DICTIOXART,  EKCTCLOP^DIA. 

DICTIONARY,  from  the  Latin  dictum, 
a  saving  or  word,  is  a  register  of  words. 
EXCrCLOPiEDIA,  from  the  Greek 
iyKVKXoTTaiSiia^  or  £v,  in,  kvkXoq,  a  circle, 
and  rraiSiiaf  learning,  signifies  a  register 
of  things. 


The  definition  of  words,  with  their  ra- 
nous  changes,  modifications,  uses,  accep- 
tations, and  applications,  are  the  prop- 
er subjects  of  a  dictionary;  the  nature 
and  properties  of  things,  with  their  con- 
struction, uses,  powers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  an  eTtcychptBdia,  A 
general  acquaintance  with  all  arts  and 
sciences  as  far  as  respects  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classical  writers  in  the  lan- 
guage, are  essential  for  the  composition 
of  a  dictionary;  an  entire  acquaintance 
with  all  the  minutisB  of  every  art  and 
science  is  requisite  for  the  oomposition 
of  an  encydopcsdia.  A  single  individual 
may  qualify  himself  for  the  task  of  writ- 
ing a  dictionary;  but  the  universality 
and  diversity  of  knowledge  contained  in 
an  encydopcsdia  render  it  necessarily  the 
work  of  many.  The  term  dictionary  has 
been  extended  in  its  application  to  any 
work  alphabetically  arranged,  as  bio- 
graphical, medical,  botanical  dietionariet^ 
and  the  like;  but  still  preserving  this 
distinction,  that  a  dictionary  always  con- 
tains only  a  general  or  partial  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject  propx)sed,  while  an 
encydopadia  embraces  the  whole  circuit 
of  science. 

If  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should 
return  into  the  world  a^in,  he  would  really 
want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand 
his  own  language.  Tillotsok. 

Every  science  borrows  from  all  the  rest,  and 
we  cannot  attain  any  single  one  without  the  eif- 
eyclapadia.  Glakvuxb. 

DICnONART,  LEXICON,  VOCABULARY, 
GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLATUKB. 

DICTIONARY  (v.  Dictionary)  is  a  gen- 
eral term;  LEXICON,  from  Xcyw,  to 
say;  VOCABULARY,  from  vox,  a  word ; 
GLOSSARY,  from  gloss,  to  explain,  from 
yXdwaa,  the  tongue ;  and  NOMENCLAT- 
URE, from  nomen,  are  all  species  of  the 
dictionary. 

Jjcxicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  ap- 
propriately applied  to  the  dead  languages. 
A  Greek  or  Hebrew  lexicon  is  distin- 
guished from  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
or  English  language.  A  vocabulary  is  a 
partial  kind  of  dictionary,  which  may 
comprehend  a  simple  list  of  words,  with 
or  without  explanation,  arranged  in  or- 
der or  otherwise.    A  glossary  is  an  ex- 
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pUmatory  voeaXnUaryy  which  commonly 
fterres  to  explain  the  obsolete  tenns  cm- 
ployed  in  any  old  author.  A  nomenclat' 
ure  is  literally  a  list  of  names,  and  in 
parUcular  a  reference  to  proper  names. 

TO  DIB,  EXPIRE. 

DEB,  in  low  German  doen^  Danish  doe, 
Greek  3vtiy,  to  kill,  designates  in  general 
the  extinction  of  being.  EXPIRE,  from 
the  Latin  «  or  ex  and  tpirOy  to  breathe 
oat,  designates  the  last  action  of  life  in 
certain  objects. 

She  died  everj  day  she  lived.  Rows. 

Pope  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day 
of  Mjiy,  1744,  so  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did 
not  diacem  the  exact  time  of  his  expiration. 

JOUNSON. 

There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and 
plants,  which  are  said  to  live,  although 
they  have  not  breath ;  these  die,  but  do 
not  exjnre:  there  are  other  beings  which 
absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live ; 
such  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  which  does 
not  die,  but  it  entires.  By  a  natural 
metaphor,  the  time  of  being  is  put  for 
the  life  of  objects ;  and  hence  we  speak 
of  the  date  expiring,  the  term  expiring, 
and  the  like ;  and  as  life  is  applied  fig- 
uratively to  moral  objects,  so  may  death 
to  objects  not  having  physical  life. 

A  parUament  may  ea^re  by  length  of  time. 

Blackstonb. 

A  dissolation  is  the  civil  death  of  parliament. 

Blackstone. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  died^  the  Grecian 
roooarcby  eaapired  with  him.  South. 

TO  DIFFER,  VARY,  DISAGREE,  DIS- 
SENT. 

DIFFER,  in  Latin  differo,  or  din  and 
fero,  signifies  to  make  into  two.  VARY, 
V.  To  <^nge,  dter.  DISAGREE  is  liter- 
ally  not  to  agree,  DISSENT,  in  Latin 
diueniio,  or  di»  and  eentio,  signifies  to 
think  or  feel  apart  or  differently. 

Differ,  vary,  and  dieagree,  are  applica- 
ble either  to  persons  or  things ;  dtjuteni 
to  persons  only.  First  as  to  persons: 
to  differ  is  the  roost  general  and  indefi- 
nite term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  dif- 
ference: we  may  differ  from  any  cause, 
or  in  any  degree,  we  van/  only  in  small 
matters :  thus  persons  may  differ  or  v€trg 
in  their  statements.    There  must  be  two 


at  least  to  differ ;  and  there  may  be  an 
indefinite  number :  one  may  varg,  or  an 
indefinite  number  may  vari/;  thus  two 
or  more  may  differ  in  an  account  which 
they  give ;  one  person  may  vary  at  differ- 
ent times  in  the  account  which  he  gives. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to  Join 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  the  other,  and 
sometimes  to  difer  from  all  of  them  when  I 
have  thought  thn  reason  of  the  thing  was  on  my 
side.  Addibon. 

In  another  passage  Celsus  accuses  the  Chris- 
tians of  altering  the  Gospel.  The  accusations 
refer  to  some  variations  in  the  reading^  of  par- 
ticular passages.  Palet. 

To  differ  may  be  either  in  matters  of 
fact  or  matters  of  speculation;  to  cfu- 
agree  mostly  in  matters  of  practice  or 
personal  interest;  to  dissent  mostly  in 
matters  of  speculation  or  opinion.  Phi- 
losophers may  differ  in  accounting  for 
any  phenomenon ;  politicians  may  differ 
as  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  peo- 
ple may  disagree  who  have  to  act  togeth- 
er; a  person  may  dissent  from  any  opin- 
ion which  is  offered  or  prescribed. 

The  ministers  of  the  different  potentates  con- 
ferred and  conferred ;  but  the  peace  advanced  so 
slowly  that  speedier  methods  were  found  neces- 
sary, and  Bolingbrolce  was  sent  to  Paris  to  ad- 
just differences  with  less  formality.    Johnson. 

On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  Goldsmith  was  rec- 
ommended as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  gen* 
tleman  who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  sum 
of  money  by  a  near  relation.  This  connection 
lasted  but  a  short  time :  they  disagreed  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  parted.  Johnson. 

I  have  nothing  to  object  to  your  poem,  but 
dissent  only  from  something  in  your  preface 
sounding  to  the  prejudice  of  age.  Uobbes. 

Differences  may  occasion  discordant 
feeling  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  difference.  Differences  in 
regard  to  claims  or  matters  of  interest 
are  rarely  unaccompanied  with  some  as- 
perity. Disagreements,  variances,  and  dis- 
sensions are  always  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  ill-humor  or  ill-feeling.  D/s- 
agreements  between  those  who  ought  to 
agree  and  to  co-operate  are  mostly  occa- 
sioned by  opposing  passions ;  variance  is 
said  of  whatever  disturbs  the  harmony 
of  those  who  ought  to  live  in  love  and 
harmony.  Dissewtions  arise  not  merely 
from  diversity  of  opinion,  but  also  from 
diversity  of  interest,  and  always  produce 
much  acrimony  of  feeling.  They  arise 
mostly  among  bodies  of  men. 
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In  the  state  of  nature  mankind  was  subjected 
to  many  and  great  Inconveniences.  Want  of 
union,  want  of  mutual  assistance,  want  of  a  com- 
mon arbitration  to  resort  to  in  their  differences 

BURK2. 

His  resifcuAtion  was  owing  to  a  dieagreement 
with  his  brother-in-law  and  coadjutor  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  which  had  long  subsisted.       Cozx. 

How  many  bleed 
By  shameful  variance  between  man  and  man  I 

Tbomsobi. 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with 

Rome, 
Then  is  your  time  for  fiiction  and  debate, 
Fur  partial  fiivor  and  permitted  hate : 
Let  now  your  immature  dissension  cease. 

Drtdsh. 

In  regard  to  things,  differ  is  said  of 
two  things  with  respect  to  each  other; 
vary  of  one  thing  in  respect  to  itself: 
thus  two  tempers  differ  from  each  other, 
And  a  person's  temper  varies  from  time 
to  time.  Things  differ  in  their  essences, 
they  vary  in  their  accidents ;  thus  the 
genera  and  species  of  things  differ  from 
each  other,  and  the  individuals  of  each 
species  vary :  differ  is  said  of  everything 
promiscuously,  but  disagree  is  only  said 
of  such  things  as  might  agree ;  thus  two 
trees  differ  from  each  other  by  the  course 
of  things,  but  two  numbers  duagree  which 
are  intended  to  agree. 

We  do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  in- 
stinct consists,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  with  ex- 
actness in  what  they  differ.  Johnson. 

That  mind  and  body  often  sympathlco 
In  plain :  such  is  this  union  nature  ties : 
But  then  as  often,  too,  they  disagree^ 
Which  proves  the  sonl^s  superior  progeny. 

Jentns. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still 
ff aried  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would 
arise  such  branches  as  have  not  been  touched. 

Johnson. 

DIFFERENCE,  VARIETY,  DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 

DIFFERENCE  signifies  the  cause  or 
the  act  of  differing.  VARIETY,  from 
various  or  vary^  in  Latin  varius^  probably 
comes  from  varus^  a  speck  or  speckle, 
because  this  is  the  best  emblem  of  va- 
riety. DIVERSITY,  in  Latin  diversUas, 
comes  from  divertOy  compounded  of  di 
and  verto^  and  signifies  to  turn  asunder. 
MEDLEY  comes  from  the  word  meddle^ 
which  is  but  a  change  from  mingle^  mixy 
etc. 

Difference  and  variety  seem  to  lie  in 
the  things  themselves ;  diversity  and  med- 


ley are  created  either  by  accident  or  d«. 
sign :  a  difference  may  lie  in  two  objecu 
only ;  a  variety  cannot  exist  without  an 
assemblage :  a  difference  is  discovered  by 
means  of  a  comparison  which  the  mind 
forms  of  objects  to  prevent  confusion; 
variety  strikes  on  the  mind,  and  pleases 
the  imagination  with  many  agreeable  im- 
ages; it  is  opposed  to  dull  uniformity: 
the  acute  observer  traces  differences^  how. 
ever  minute,  in  the  objects  of  his  re- 
search, and  bv  this  means  is  enabled  to 
class  them  under  their  general  or  partic- 
ular heads ;  nature  affords  such  an  infi- 
nite variety  in  ever3rthing  which  exists, 
that  if  we  do  not  perceive  it  the  fault  is 
in  ourselves. 

Where  the  Ihlth  of  the  holy  Church' is  one,  a 
difference  between  customs  of  the  Church  doth 
no  harm.  Hookeb. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poefs 
in  the  variety^  but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his 
characters.  Adihsok. 

Diversity  arises  from  an  assemblage 
of  objects  naturally  contrasted ;  a  medlty 
is  produced  by  an  assemblage  of  objects 
so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a  ludicrous  ef- 
fect. Diversity  exists  in  the  tastes  or 
opinions  of  men ;  a  medley  is  produced 
by  the  concurrence  of  such  tastes  or 
opinions  as  can  in  nowise  coalesce.  A 
diversity  of  sounds  heard  at  a  suitable 
distance  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening 
will  have  an  agreeable  effect  on  the  ear ; 
a  medley  of  noises,  whether  heard  near 
or  at  a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh 
and  offensive. 

The  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  no  less 
seen  in  the  divertiti/y  thfui  in  the  multitude  of 
living  creatures.  Adddon. 

What  unnatural  motions  and  counter-ferments 
must  such  a  medley  of  intemperance  produce  in 
the  body  I  Addison. 

DIFFERENCE,  DISTINCTION. 

DIFFERENCE  {v.  Difference)  lies  in 
the  thing ;  DISTINCTION  is  the  act  of 
the  person :  the  former  is,  therefore,  to 
the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the  effect ;  the 
distinction  rests  on  the  difference:  those 
are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a 
distinction  without  a  difference^  or  who 
make  no  distinction  where  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

The  will  of  the  many  and  their  interest  must 
▼ery  often  differ,  and  great  will  be  the  d^erence 
when  they  make  an  evil  choice.  Bitszb. 
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I  tnut  DO  real  groand  of  distinction  can  te 
made  between  drU  and  criminal  cases. 

Statb  TaiAU. 

Sometimes  disiinetian  is  put  for  the 
ground    of  <iisiinctian^  which   brings   it 
nearer  in  sense  to  difference,  in  which 
case  the  former  is  a  species  of  the  latter : 
a  differefux  is  either  external  or  internal ; 
a  dUHnetion  is  always  external :  the  for- 
mer lies  in  the  thing,  the  latter  is  design- 
edly made :  we  have  differences  in  char- 
acter, and  dittincHatts  in  dress ;  the  dif- 
ference between  profession  and  practice, 
though  Tery  considerable,  is  often  lost 
sight  of  by  the  professors  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank 
or  <K8imeiion  that  will  screen  a  man  from 
the  oojisequences  of  unrepented  sins. 

O  son  of  Tydena«  cease  1  be  wise,  and  see 
Uow  vast  the  diffrence  of  tlie  gods  and  thee. 

I'opa 

When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinking,  T 
presently  grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and 
was  Jast  preparing  to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to 
a  member  of  parliament,  for  opening  the  free- 
dom of  our  towns  and  trades,  for  taking  away  all 
manner  of  distinctione  between  the  natives  and 
foreigoera.  Stsbls. 

DIFFERENCE,  DISPUTE,  ALTERCATIOX, 
QUARREL. 

DIFFERENCE,  v.  To  differ.  DIS- 
FUTE,  V.  To  argue,  ALTERCATION, 
in  Latin  cdUrcaiio  and  alteroOy  from  alie- 
rum  and  cor^  another  mind,  signifies  the 
expressing  another  opinion.  QUARREL, 
in  French  quereUcj  from  the  Latin  qtteroTj 
to  complain,  signifies  having  a  complaint 
against  another. 

All  these  terms  are  here  taken  in  the 
general  sense  of  a  difference  on  some 
personal  question ;  the  term  difference  is 
here  as  general  and  indefinite  as  in  the 
former  case  {v.  To  differ,  vary) :  a  differ- 
ence, as  distinguished  from  the  others,  is 
generally  of  a  less  serious  and  personal 
kind ;  a  diepute  consists  not  only  of  an- 
gry words,  but  much  ill  blood  and  unkind 
offices ;  an  aUereation  is  a  wordy  dispute, 
in  which  difference  of  opinion  is  drawn 
out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on  all 
Bides ;  quarrd  is  the  most  serious  of  all 
differences,  which  leads  to  every  species 
of  violence ;  a  difference  may  sometimes 
arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  which 
may  be  easily  rectified;  differences  sel- 
dom grow  to  disputa  but  by  the  fault 


of  both  parties ;  aliereations  arise  mostly 
from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  ob- 
stinate defence  of,  one*s  opinions ;  quar- 
rds  mostly  spring  from  injuries  real 
or  supposed :  differences  subsist  between 
men  in  an  individual  or  public  capacity ; 
they  may  be  carried  on  in  a  direct  or  in- 
direct manner;  disputes  and  altercations 
are  mostly  conducted  in  a  direct  manner 
between  individuals ;  quarrds  may  arise 
between  nations  or  individuals,  and  be 
carried  on  by  acts  of  offence  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Ought  lesser  differences  altogether  to  divide 
and  estrange  those  from  one  another  whom  such 
ancient  and  sacred  bands  unite  ?  Blau. 

I  have  often  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  on 
the  Exchange  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of 
Japan  and  an  alderman  of  London.       Addison. 

In  the  House  of  Peers  the  bill  passes  through 
the  same  forms  as  in  the  other  house,  and  if  re- 
jected no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  passes  suh 
silenHo  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercfttion. 

Blackstoke. 

Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undistmrb'd  with  noise, 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  reiUm  enjoys. 

^  DaVDEK. 

DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATR. 

DIFFERENT,  v.  To  differ,  vary.  DIS- 
TINCT, in  Latin  disiinctus,  participle  of 
disiinffuo  (v.  To  abstract,  separate).  SEP- 
ARATE, V.  To  abstract. 

Difference  is  opposed  to  similitude; 
there  is  no  difference  between  objects 
absolutely  alike:  distinctness  is  opposed 
to  identity;  there  can  be  no  distiftetion 
where  there  is  only  one  and  the  same  be- 
ing :  sqxiratijon  is  opposed  to  unity ;  there 
can  be  no  separation  between  objects  that 
coalesce  or  adhere :  things  may  be  differ- 
ent  and  not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not 
different:  different  is  said  altogether  of 
the  internal  properties  of  things ;  distinct 
is  said  of  things  as  objects  of  vision,  or 
as  they  appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the 
mind :  when  two  or  more  things  are  seen 
only  as  one,  they  may  be  different,  but 
they  are  not  distinct;  but  whatever  is 
seen  as  two  or  more  things,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  is  distinct,  although  it  may 
not  be  different:  two  roads  are  said  to 
be  different  which  run  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  they  may  not  be  distinct  when 
seen  on  a  map :  on  the  other  hand,  two 
roads  are  said  to  be  distinct  when  they 
are  observed  as  two  roads  to  run  in  the 
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same  direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any 
particular  to  be  different:  two  stars  of 
different  magnitudes  may,  in  certain  di- 
rections, appear  as  one,  in  which  case 
they  arc  diffh'erU,  but  not  dUdnei  ;  two 
boolcs  on  the  same  subject,  and  by  the 
same  author,  but  not  written  in  continu- 
ation of  each  other,  are  distinct  boolcs, 

but  not  different. 

Different  mlndf 
Incline  to  different  object;).  Akeksidb. 

WbAt  miracle  thus  daxxles  with  inrprise? 
Distinct  in  rows  the  radiant  oolumui  rise. 

Pops. 

What  is  Aeparate  must  in  its  nature  be 
generally  distinct ;  but  everything  is  not 
sqMraie  which  is  distirtct:  when  houses 
are  separate  they  are  obviously  distinct; 
but  they  may  frequently  be  distinct  when 
they  are  not  positively  separated:  the 
distinct  is  marked  out  by  some  external 
sign,  which  determines  its  beginning  and 
its  end ;  the  separate  is  that  which  is  set 
apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself :  di^inct 
is  a  term  used  only  in  determining  the 
singularity  or  plurality  of  objects ;  the 
separate  only  in  regard  to  their  proximity 
to  or  distance  from  each  other :  we  speak 
of  having  a  distinct  household,  but  of  liv- 
ing  in  separate  apartments ;  of  dividing 
one's  subject  into  distinct  heads,  or  of 
making  things  into  separate  parcels :  the 
body  and  soul  are  different^  inasmuch  as 
they  have  different  properties ;  they  are 
distinct^  inasmuch  as  they  have  marks  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished^  and  at 
death  they  will  be  separate. 

Ko  hostile  arms  approach  yonr  happy  groand. 
Far  different  is  my  fote.  Urtoen. 

His  separate  troops  let  every  leader  call, 
Each  strengthen  each,  and  all  enconrage  all ; 
What  chief  or  soldier  of  the  nam'rona  bond. 
Or  bravely  fights  or  ill  obeys  command, 
When  thus  distinct  tliey  war,  soon  shall  be 
knowp.  PopB. 

DIFFERENT,  SEVERAL,  DIVERS,  SUN- 
DRY, VARIOUS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark 
a  number  (v.  To  differ,  vary) ;  but  DIF- 
FERENT is  the  most  indefinite  of  all 
these  terms,  as  its  office  is  rather  to  de- 
fine the  quality  than  the  number,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  few  and  many ;  it 
is  opposed  to  singularity,  but  the  other 
terms  are  employed  positively  to  express 
many.     SEVERAL,  from  to  sever,  signi- 


fies split  or  made  into  many;  they  may 
be  either  diffa-ent  or  alike :  there  may  be 
several  different  things,  or  several  things 
alike ;  but  we  need  not  say  several  divers 
things,  for  the  word  divers  si<^ifie8  pixip- 
erly  many  different.  SUNDRY,  from 
asurtder  or  apart,  signifies  many  things 
scattered  or  at  a  distance,  whether  as  it 
regards  time  or  space.  VARIOUS  ex- 
presses not  only  a  greater  number,  but 
a  greater  diversity  than  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  often  affects  differeut 
persons  differently:  an  individual  may  be 
affected  severed  times  in  the  same  way; 
or  particular  persons  may  be  affected  at 
sundry  times  and  in  eUvers  manners ;  the 
ways  in  which  men  are  affected  are  so 
various  as  not  to  admit  of  enunilration : 
it  is  not  so  much  to  understand  differtnt 
languages  as  to  understand  several  tUffer- 
ent  languages ;  divers  modes  have  k>een 
suggested  and  tried  for  the  good  educa- 
tion of  youth,  but  most  of  too  theoretical 
a  nature  to  admit  of  being  reduced  suc- 
cessfully to  practice ;  an  incorrect  writer 
omits  sundry  articles  that  belong  to  a 
statement;  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
misery  which  is  introduced  into  families 
by  extravagance  and  luxuiy,  when  we 
notice  the  infinitely  various  allurements 
for  spending  money  which  are  held  out 
to  the  young  and  the  thoughtless. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different  de< 
grees  of  care  that  descend  fh>m  the  parent  to  the 
voung,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessMry  for  the 
leaving  a  posterity.  Addisom. 

The  hishop  has  several  courts  under  him,  and 
may  visit  at  pleasore  every  part  of  his  diocese. 

Blacmmtokk. 

In  the  fttime  and  constitntion  of  the  ecdeeias- 
tical  polity,  there  are  divers  ranks  and  degrees. 

Blackstomb. 
Fat  olives  of  mtndry  sorts  appear, 
Oisxmdry  shapes  their  unctuous  berries  hear. 

Drtdbk. 

As  land  is  Improved  by  sowing  It  with  vari- 
ons  seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercising  It  with 
different  studies. 

JfSLMOTB's  Lnrns  of  Puht. 

DIFFERENT,  UXUKE. 

DIFFERENT  is  positive,  UNLIKE  is 
negative :  we  look  at  what  is  different^ 
and  draw  a  comparison ;  but  that  which 
is  unlike  needs  no  comparison:  a  thing 
is  said  to  be  different  from  every  other 
thing,  or  unlike  to  anything  seen  before ; 
which  latter  mode  of  expression  obvi- 
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oasly  oonvejt  less  to  the  mind  than  the 
former. 

How  digtrtnt  to  tbe  viev  of  pMt  life  in  the 
iMui  who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom from  tlist  of  him  who  has  grown  old  in  ig- 
iMffsooe  and  folly.  Aodibon. 

How  Car  nnliks  those  chleft  of  race  dirine. 
How  Tsst  the  diiTrenoe  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

Pors. 

DIFFICULTIES,  EMBARBASaMSMTB, 
TROUBLES. 

Thxsb  terms  are  all  applicable  to  a 
person's  concerns  in  life;  but  DIFFL 
CULTDES  relate  to  the  diffiadty  (v.  Diffi- 
adhj)  of  conducting  a  business;  £M- 
BABRASSMENTS  relate  to  the  confu- 
sion attending  a  state  of  debt;  and 
TROUdLE  to  the  pain  which  is  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  not  fulfilling  engage- 
ments or  answering  demands.  Of  the 
three,  the  term  d^fieuliia  expresses  the 
least,  and  that  of  tronbUt  the  most  A 
young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  will  unavoidably  experience  diffi- 
cnUia^  if  not  provided  with  ample  means 
in  tbe  outset  But  let  his  means  be  ever 
80  ample,  if  he  have  not  prudence  and 
talents  fitted  for  business,  he  will  hardly 
keep  himself  free  from  embarratamentSy 
which  are  the  greatest  troubles  that  can 
arise  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  man's 
nuDd. 

Toong  Cannlngham  was  recalled  to  Dublin, 
vhere  he  continaed  for  four  or  Are  years,  and  of 
aone  experienoed  all  the  dijffleultUB  that  at- 
tend distressed  situations.  JoaKSOM . 

Few  men  would  hate  had  resolntion  to  write 
txMks  with  sach  embarrattm^nU  (as  Milton  la- 
l>ond  under).  Johnson. 

Virgira  sickliness,  studies,  and  the  troublsa 
be  met  with,  turned  his  hair  gray  before  tbe 
vosl  tfane.  Wauh. 

toDnCULTY,  OBSTACLE,  IMPEDIMENT. 

DIFFIGULTT,  in  Latin  diffieuUa»,  and 
^ifialia,  compounded  of  the  privative  dU 
SDd/aof/tf,  easy,  from/acio,  to  do,  signi- 
fies not  easy  to  be  done.  OBSTACLE, 
in  Latin  obtiaeuluniy  from  obato^  to  stand 
in  the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  stands 
iQ  tbe  way  between  a  person  and  the  ob- 
ject he  has  in  view.  IMPEDIMENT,  in 
Utin  in^^edimenium,  from  impedio,  c^m- 
poonded  of  in  and  ptdea^  signifies  some- 
thiofc  that  entangles  the  feet. 

All  these  terms  include  in  their  signi- 


fication that  which  interferes  either  with 
the  actions  or  views  of  men :  the  diffi- 
cultly lies  most  in  the  nature  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  thing  itself;  the  obstacle 
and  impediment  consist  of  that  which  is 
external  or  foreign :  a  d^ffieuUy  interferes 
with  the  completion  of  any  work ;  an  ob- 
stade  interferes  with  the  attainment  of 
any  end;  an  impediment  interrupts  the 
progress,  and  prevents  the  execution  of 
one^s  wishes :  a  difficulty  embarrasses,  it 
suspends  tbe  powers  of  acting  or  decid- 
ing ;  an  obetacie  opposes  itself,  it  is  prop- 
erly met  in  the  way,  and  intervenes  be- 
tween us  and  our  object ;  an  impedirMni 
shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceed- 
ings :  we  speak  of  encountering  a  diiffi* 
cuUyy  surmounting  an  obstaeU^  and  re- 
moving an  impediment:  the  disposition 
of  the  mind  often  occasions  more  diffi- 
cutties  in  negotiations  than  the  subjects 
themselves ;  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes was  the  greatest  obttade  which 
Philip  of  Macedon  experienced  in  his 
political  career;  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage is  the  greatest  impediment  which 
a  foreigner  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  object  out  of  his  own  country. 

Truth  has  less  of  trouble  and  di^leulPif,  of  en- 
tanglement and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hasard 
in  it.  TiLLOTSON. 

One  obetade  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in 
the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  Young 
seems  to  have  panted.  Though  he  took  orders, 
he  never  entirely  shook  off  politics.  Cuorr. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times,  and  of 
sparing  persons,  is  the  great  impediment  of 
biography.  Johnsom. 

DIFFUSE,  PROLIX. 

Both  mark  defects  of  style  opposed 
to  brevity.  DIFFUSE,  in  Latin  diffueus, 
participle  of  diffundo^  to  pour  out  or 
spread  wide,  marks  the  quality  of  being 
extended  in  space.  PROLIX,  in  Fren(£ 
prolixe^  changed  from  prolaxus,  signifies 
let  loose  in  a  wide  space. 

The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
precise ;  the  prolix  to  the  concise  or  la- 
conic. A  diffuse  writer  is  fond  of  ampli- 
fication, he  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes, 
figures,  and  illustrations ;  the  prolix  writ- 
er is  fond  of  circumlocution,  minute  de- 
tails, and  trifling  particulars.  Diffuseness 
is  a  fault  only  in  degree  and  according 
to  circumstances ;  prolizity  is  a  positive 
fault  at  all  times.    The  former  leads  to 
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the  use  of  wordii  unnecessarily ;  the  lat- 
ter to  the  use  of  phrases,  as  well  as 
▼ords,  that  are  altogether  useless :  the 
iHjfftue  style  has  too  much  of  repetition ; 
theproiiz  style  abounds  in  tautology. 
IHjiuenen  often  arises  from  an  exuber- 
ance of  imagination ;  prciixUy  from  the 
want  of  imagination ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  former  may  be  coupled  with  great 
superficiality,  and  the  latter  with  great 
solidity.  Modern  writers  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  dijfitameu.  Lord  Clarendon 
and  many  English  writers  preceding  him 
are  chargeable  with  proUnty. 

Few  authors  are  more  clear  and  perspieiioiis 
on  the  whole  than  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  yet  neither  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  precision ;  they  are  loose  and  difuM. 

Blair. 

I  look  upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  a  story-teller,  to  he 
much  more  insufferable  than  sprotia  writer. 

Steels. 

TO  DIGRESS,  DEVTATK. 

Both  in  the  original  and  the  accepted 
sense,  these  words  express  going  out  of 
the  ordinary  course;  but  DIGRESS  is 
used  only  in  particular,  and  DEVIATE 
in  general  cases.  We  digreu  only  in  a 
Barrative,  whether  written  or  spoken ;  we 
deviate  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words,  in 
our  conduct  as  well  as  in  writings.  Di- 
grex  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  indif- 
ferent sense ;  deviaie  in  an  indifferent  or 
bad  sense.  Although  frequent  digresnona 
are  faulty,  yet  occasionally  it  is  necessary 
to  digren  for  the  purposes  of  explanation ; 
every  deviation  is  bad  which  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 

The  diffreMions  f  n  the  Talo  of  a  Tub,  relating 
to  Wotton  and  Bentley,  must  be  confessed  to  dis- 
cover want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  inteiolty. 

JOBNSON. 

A  resolution  was  taken  (by  the  anthors  of  the 
Spectator)  of  courting  general  approbation  by 
general  topics;  to  this  practice  they  adhered 
with  few  deviationt,  Johmsox. 

TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

DILATE,  in  Latin  dilate,  from  di, 
apart,  and  lotus,  wide,  that  is,  to  make 
very  wide.  EXPAND,  in  Latin  expando, 
compounded  of  ex  and  pando,  to  spread, 
from  the  Greek  ^aivw,  to  appear  or 
show,  signifying  to  set  forth  or  lay  open 
to  Tiew  by  spreading  out. 

The  idea  of  drawing  anything  out  so 
as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  is  common 


to  these  terms  in  opposition  to  contract- 
ing. A  bladder  dilaUs  on  the  admission 
of  air,  or  the  heart  dilates  with  joy; 
knowledge  eiqMnda  the  mind,  or  a  per- 
son's views  expand  with  circumstances. 

The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benerolenoe  dilate. 

Tbomkmi. 
The  poet  (Thomson)  leads  us  through  the  si»- 
pearanoes  of  things  as  they  are  snooessiTely  t». 
rled  by  the  Ticissitudes  of  the  year,  amffanparts 
to  us  so  much  of  his  own  enthnsiasm  that  ow 
thoughts  eapand  with  his  imageiy.     Jomsoa. 

DILIGENT,  EXFEDITIOCS,  PEOMPT. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  quality  of 
quickness  in  a  commendable  degree.  DIL- 
IGENT, from  diligo,  to  love  (v.  AeHvt, 
Migent\  marks  the  interest  one  takes  in 
doing  something ;  he  is  diligent  who  loses 
no  time,  who  keeps  close  to  the  work 
from  inclination.  EXPEDITIOUS,  from 
the  Latin  escpedio,  to  despatch,  marks  the 
desire  one  has  to  complete  the  thing  be- 
gun. He  who  is  expedUioue  applies  him- 
self to  no  other  thing  that  offers ;  he  fin- 
ishes everything  in  its  turn.  PROMPT, 
from  the  Latin  promo,  to  draw  out  or 
make  ready,  marks  one*s  desire  to  get 
ready;  he  is  pnunpi  who  sets  about  a 
thing  without  delay,  so  as  to  make  it 
ready.  Idleness,  dilatoriness,  and  slow- 
ness are  the  three  defects  opposed  to 
these  three  qualities.  The  diligent  man 
goes  to  his  work  willingly,  and  applies  to 
it  assiduously ;  the  enpeditious  man  gets 
it  finished  quickly ;  the  prompt  man  sets 
about  it  readily,  and  gets  it  finished  im- 
mediately. It  is  necessary  to  be  diUgeta 
in  the  concerns  which  belone  to  us,  to  be 
expeditious  in  any  business  mat  requires 
to  be  terminated ;  to  be  prompt  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  orders  that  are  given  to  us. 

We  must  be  diligent  in  our  particular  calling 
and  charge,  in  that  provlnoe  and  station  whieti 
God  has  appointed  us,  whatever  it  be. 

TiLLOTSOV. 

The  regent  assembled  an  army  with  his  usnal 
ea»pedUion,KaA  marched  to  Glasgow. 

BoaaaTsoN. 

To  him  she  hasted,  in  her  iace  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt. 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  thus  ad* 
dreas'd.  Hilton. 

TO  DIRECT,  REGULATE,  DISPOSE. 

Wk  DIRECT  for  the  instruction  of  in- 
dividuals ;  we  REGULATE  for  the  good 
order  or  convenience  of  manv. 
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To  direct  is  personal,  it  supposes  au- 
thority ;  to  reffidaie  is  general,  it  supposes 
superior  information.  An  officer  directs 
the  movements  of  bis  men  in  military 
operations ;  the  steward  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies  regukUet  the  whole  concerns 
of  an  entertainment :  the  director  \a  often 
a  man  in  power ;  the  refftdaUtr  is  always 
the  man  of  business;  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  act  under  the  for- 
mer. 

Canst  tbon,  wf  ill  all  a  monarch*!  cares  opprest, 
Oh  Atreas*  son  I  canst  thou  indulge  thy  rest  ? 
Ill  fits  a  chief,  who  mij^hty  nations  guides. 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides.     Pops. 

Er'n  goddesses  are  women,  and  no  wife 
lias  pow'r  to  regulate  her  husband's  life. 

DaTDBH. 

To  direct  is  always  used  with  regard 
to  others;  to  reguiatey  frequently  with 
regard  to  ourselves.  One  person  directs 
another  according  to  his  better  judgment ; 
he  regulates  his  own  conduct  by  principles 
or  circumstances. 

Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the  minds  of  those 
men  whose  passions  are  not  reffulated  by  rea- 
son. Addison. 

Bat  sometimes  the  word  direct  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  giving  a  direction  to  an 
object,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  from 
regulate^  which  signifies  to  determine  the 
measure  and  other  circumstances. 

It  is  Che  business  of  religion  and  philosophy 
not  so  much  to  extinguish  our  passions,  as  to 
regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable,  well- 
chosen  objects.  Addison. 

To  DISPOSE,  from  dispono,  or  dis, 
apart,  and  pono^  to  place,  signifying  to 
put  apart  for  a  particular  purpose,  sup- 
poses superior  power  like  direct^  and  su- 
perior wisdom  like  regulate  ;  whence  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  Almighty, 
who  is  styled  the  Supreme  Di/tposer  of 
events,  and  by  the  poets  to  the  heathen 
deities. 

Endure  and  conquer,  Jore  will  soon  dispose 
To  future  good,  our  past  and  present  woes. 

Drtdbn. 

DIRECTION,  ADDRESS,  SUPER8CRIP- 
TIOX. 

DIRECTION  (v.  To  direct)  marks  that 
which  directs.  ADDRESS  (v.  To  address) 
is  that  which  addresses.  SUPERSCRIP- 
TION, from  super  and  scribo^  signifies  that 
which  is  written  over. 


Although  these  terms  may  bo  used 
promiscuously  for  each  other,  yet  they 
have  a  peculiarity  of  signification  by  which 
tneir  proper  use  is  defined:  a  direction 
may  serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as 
to  persons :  an  address  is  never  used  but 
in  direct  application  to  the  person:  a 
superscription  has  more  respect  to  the 
thing  than  the  person.  A  dire&ion  may 
be  written  or  verbal ;  an  address  in  this 
sense  is  always  written ;  a  superscription 
must  not  only  be  written,  but  either  on 
or  over  some  other  thing :  a  direction  is 
given  to  such  as  go  in  search  of  persons 
and  places,  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  par- 
ticular: an  address  is  put  either  on  a 
card  and  a  letter,  or  in  a  book ;  it  ought 
to  be  suitable  to  the  station  and  situation 
of  the  person  addressed:  a  superscription 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  other  writings, 
or  over  tombs  and  pillars :  it  ought  to  be 
appropriate. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  chanoe  than  that 
which  brought  to  light  the  powder  treason,  when 
Providence,  as  it  were,  snatched  a  king  and  king- 
dom out  of  the  very  Jaws  of  death  only  by  the 
mistake  of  a  word  in  the  direction  of  a  letter. 

South. 

We  think  you  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  him 
the  evil  of  succeeding ;  if  it  be  solldtatious,  you 
will  tell  him  where  to  address  it. 

Loan  CHnTE:iPiSLD. 

Deceit  and  hypocrisy  carry  In  them  more  of 
the  express  image  and  superscription  of  the 
devil  than  any  bodily  sins  whatsoever.     South. 

DIRECTION,  ORDER. 

DIRECTION,  V.  To  direct  ORDER, 
V.  To  command. 

Direction  contains  most  of  instruction 
in  it ;  order  most  of  authority.  Directions 
should  be  followed ;  orders  obeyed.  It  is 
necessary  to  direct  those  who  are  unable 
to  act  for  themselves :  it  is  necessary  to 
order  those  whose  business  it  is  to  exe- 
cute the  orders.  Directions  given  to  ser- 
vants and  children  must  be  clear,  simple, 
and  precise ;  orders  to  tradespeople  may 
be  particular  or  general.  Directions  ex- 
tend to  the  moral  conduct  of  others,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  or- 
ders are  confined  to  the  personal  conven- 
ience of  the  individual.  A  parent  directs 
a  child  as  to  his  behavior  in  company,  or 
as  to  his  conduct  when  he  enters  life ;  a 
teacher  directs  his  pupil  in  the  choice  of 
books,  or  in  the  distribution  of  \\\a  stud- 
ies:  the  master  gives  orders  to  his  at- 
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tendants  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  at  a 
certain  hour;  or  he  gives  orders  to  his 
tradesmen  to  provide  what  is  necessary. 

Then  meet  me  forthwirh  «t  the  notary's, 
tilre  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 

Shakspbabb. 

To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  office :  to  execute 
orders  is  not  to  be  a  king.  Bvbkb. 

DIRBCTbY,  IMMEDIATKLY,  INSTANTLY, 
INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

DIRECTLY  signifies  in  a  dired  or 
straight  manner.  IMMEDIATELY  sig- 
nifies without  any  medium  or  interven- 
tion. INSTANTLY  and  INSTANTANE- 
OUSLY,  from  inatarU,  signifies  in  an  in- 
stant 

Dlrtctly  is  most  applicable  to  the  ac- 
tiout*  of  men ;  immediatdy  and  itutantly 
to  eitiier  actions  or  events.  Directly  re- 
fers to  the  interruptions  which  may  in- 
tentionally delay  the  commencement  of 
Huy  work  :  immnliatdy  in  general  refers 
to  the  space  of  time  that  intervenes.  A 
diligent  person  goes  directly  to  his  work; 
he  suffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside: 
grxkl  news  is  trnmediately  spread  abroad 
upon  its  arrival;  nothing  intervenes  to 
retard  it.  Immediately  and  irutantly,  or 
ifutantanfontly^  both  mark  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much 
stronger  degree  than  the  former.  Imme- 
diately is  negative;  it  expresses  simply 
that  nothing  intervenes ;  inMofUly  is  posi- 
tive, signifying  the  very  existing  moment 
in  which  the  thing  happens.  A  person 
who  is  of  a  willing  disposition  goes  or 
runs  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  an- 
other ;  but  the  ardor  of  affection  impels 
him  to  fly  irutantly  to  his  relief,  as  be  sees 
the  daii^^cr.  A  surgeon  does  not  proceed 
directly  to  dress  a  wound :  be  first  exam- 
ines  it  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature: 
men  of  lively  minds  immediately  see  the 
source  of  their  own  errors:  people  of 
delicate  feelings  are  instantly  alive  to  the 
slightest  breach  of  decorum.  A  course  of 
proceeding  is  direct^  the  consequences  are 
immediate^  and  the  effects  instantaneaui. 

Besides  those  things  which  direetly  suggest 
the  idea  of  danger,  and  those  which  produce  a 
similar  effect  from  a  mechanical  cause,  I  know  of 
nothing  sublime  which  is  not  some  modification 
of  power.  Bdbkb. 

Admiration  is  a  short-lived  passion,  that  im- 
medtaUly  decays  upon  growing  ^miliar  with 
the  object.  Addisow . 


A  painter  must  have  an  action,  not  soeeesstte, 
hut  iftcfrmtrineotM  ;  for  the  timie  of  a  picture  is 
a  single  moment.  Jobbsob. 

DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT,  DET- 
RIMENT, PREJUDICE. 

DISADVANTAGE  implies  the  absence 
of  an  advantage  (v.  Advantage),  INJURY', 
in  Latin  injuria^  from  jm,  properly  sig- 
nifies what  is  contrary  to  right  or  justice, 
but  extends  in  its  sense  to  every  loss  or 
deficiency  which  is  occasioned.  HURT 
signifies  in  the  Northern  languages  beat- 
en or  wounded.  DETRIMENT,  in  Latin 
detrimentum^  from  detritum^  and  deterrere^ 
to  wear  away,  signifies  the  effect  of  being 
worn  out  PREJUDICE,  in  the  improper 
sense  of  the  word  {v.  Biaa)  implies  the 
ill  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  prej- 
udice. 

Disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence  of 
a  good;  injury  is  a  positive  evil:  the 
want  of  education  may  frequently  be  a 
disadvantage  to  a  person  by  retarding  his 
advancement;  the  ill  word  of  another 
may  be  an  injury  by  depriving  him  of 
f liends.  Disadvantage,  therefore,  is  ap- 
plied to  such  things  as  are  of  an  adven- 
titious nature :  the  injury  to  that  wlilch 
is  of  essential  importance. 

Even  the  greatest  actions  of  a  celebrated  per- 
son labor  under  this  disadvantage^  that  how- 
ever  surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may  be, 
they  are  no  more  than  what  are  especled  tram 
him.  Addison. 

The  places  were  aequhned  l»yjust  title  (^  victo- 
ry, and  therefore  in  keeping  of  them  no  injury 
was  offered.  SrmsKR. 

Ilurty  detriment,  and  prejudice  are  all 
species  of  injuries.  Injury,  in  general^ 
implies  whatever  ill  befalls  an  object  by 
the  external  action  of  other  objects, 
whether  taken  in  relation  to  physical  or 
moral  evil,  to  persons  or  to  things  ;  hurt 
is  that  species  of  injury  which  is  pro- 
duced by  more  direct  violence ;  too  close 
an  application  to  study  is  injuri<ms  to  the 
health  ;  reading  by  an  improper  light  is 
hurt/al  to  the  eyes :  so  in  a  moral  sense, 
the  light  reading  which  a  circulating 
library  supplies  is  often  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  young  people ;  all  violent  af- 
fections are  hurtful  to  the  mind. 

Our  repentance  is  not  real,  becanse  we  bare 
not  done  what  we  can  to  undo  our  faults,  or  at 
least  to  hinder  the  injurious  consequences  of 
them  fh>m  proceeding.  I'n.LOTSoit. 
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Tht  nomber  of  tboae  vbo  by  abitncted 
thoughts  become  uaeless  is  inconsiderable,  in 
mpect  of  them  who  are  hurtful  to  mankind  by 
■D  active  and  restless  disposition.       Babturt. 

The  detrimerU  ajidprejiuUee  are  species 
of  injury  which  a£Pect  only  the  outward 
circumstances  of  a  person  or  thing ;  the 
former  implying  what  may  lessen  the 
value  of  an  object,  the  latter  what  may 
lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  What- 
ever affects  the  stability  of  a  merchant's 
credit  is  highly  dUrunerdal  to  his  inter- 
ests :  whatever  is  prejudicial  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  should  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  indiscriminate  conversation. 

In  many  instances  we  clearly  perceive  that 
more  M-  k»8  knowledge  dispensed  to  man  would 
bare  proved  detrimental  to  his  state.     Blaib. 

That  the  heathens  have  spoken  thtaigs  to  the 
same  sense  of  this  saying  of  our  Saviour  is  so  fiur 
from  being  vayprMudiee  to  this  saying,  that  It 
i>  a  great  oommenoation  of  it.  Tillotsow. 

DISAFFECTION,  DISLOYALTY. 

DISAFFECTION  is  general :  DISLOY- 
ALTY  is  particular;  it  is  a  species  of 
ditaffedioH,  Hen  are  (Uaaffeeted  to  the 
government;  didoyal  to  their  prince. 
OmffedHon  may  be  said  with  r^ard  to 
any  form  of  government ;  diidoymy  only 
vith  regard  to  monarchy.  Although 
both  terms  are  commonly  employed  in  a 
bad  sense,  yet  the  former  does  not  always 
convey  the  unfavorable  meaning  which 
is  attached  to  the  latter.  A  man  may 
bare  reasons  to  think  himself  justified  in 
drnffedum  ;  but  he  will  never  attempt  to 
offer  anything  in  justification  of  didoy- 
<%.  A  usurped  government  will  have 
numy  ditaffeded  subjects  with  whom  it 
most  deal  leniently ;  the  best  king  may 
have  diaioyal  subjects,  upon  whom  he 
most  exercise  the  rigor  of  the  law. 
Many  were  {Utaffeded  to  the  usurpation 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  thej  would 
not  be  ditioyal  to  their  khog. 

)^  I  protest,  it  la  no  salt  desire 

or  leehig  ooantries  shifting  for  a  religion ; 

^^7  dUafeeUon  to  the  state 

J*wre  I  was  bred,  and  nnto  which  I  owe 

«/  dearest  plota,  hath  brooght  me  oat. 

Bkn  Johsom. 

IflHon  being  cleared  fhrni  the  effects  of  his 
^^aUy,  had  nothing  reqnired  flrom  him  bat 
toe  common  duty  of  living  in  quiet      Johnson. 

TO  DISAFFEASy  VANISH. 

To  DISAPPEAR  signifies  not  to  ap- 
P«ar  (».  Air),    VANISH,  in  French  €va- 

16 


f  iotr,  Latin  eoamm  or  evanmeo,  compound, 
ed  of  e  and  vaneo^  in  Greek  diacvw,  to  ap 
pear,  signifies  to  go  out  of  sight 

To  ditappear  comprehends  no  partic- 
ular mode  of  action ;  to  vanifh  includes 
in  it  the  idea  of  a  rapid  motion.  A 
thing  disappears  either  gradually  or  sud- 
denly ;  it  vanishes  on  a  sudden ;  it  disap 
pears  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ; 
it  vanishes  by  an  unusual  effort,  a  super- 
natural or  a  nuigic  power.  Any  object 
that  recedes  or  moves  away  will  soon  dis- 
appear ;  in  fairy  tales  things  are  made  to 
vanish  the  instant  Uiey  are  beheld.  To 
disappear  is  often  a  temporary  action; 
to  vanish^  generally  conveys  the  idea  of 
being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight  The 
stars  appear  and  disappear  in  the  firma- 
ment ;  lightning  vanmes  with  a  rapidity 
that  is  unequalled. 

Red  meteors  ran  across  th*  ethereal  space, 
Stars  <f{saj>pear*(f,and  comets  took  their  place. 

DftTDBN. 

While  T  was  lamenting  this  sadden  desolation 
that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole  scene 
vanished.  Addison. 

TO  DISAPPROVE,  DISUKS. 

To  DISAPPKOVE  is  not  to  approve, 
or  to  think  not  good.  To  DISLIKE  is 
not  to  like,  or  to  find  unlike  or  unsuitable 
to  one^s  wishes. 

Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judgment ; 
dislike  is  an  act  of  the  will  or  the  affec- 
tion. To  approve  or  disapprove  is  pecul- 
iarly the  part  of  a  superior,  or  one  who 
determines  the  conduct  of  others ;  to  dis- 
Wce  is  altogether  a  personal  act,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  the  individual  are  con- 
sulted. It  is  a  misuse  of  the  judgment 
to  disapprove  where  we  need  only  dislike; 
it  is  a  perversion  of  the  judgment  to  dis- 
approve^ because  we  ditltke. 

The  poem  (Samson  Agonistes)  has  a  beginning 
and  an  end,  which  Aristotle  himself  could  not 
have  disapproved^  bat  it  most  be  allowed  to 
want  a  middle.  Johnson. 

The  man  of  peace  will  bear  with  many  whose 
opinions  or  practices  he  dislikes^  without  an 
open  and  violent  rapture.  B1.AIB. 

TO  DISAVOW,  DENY,  DISOWN. 

To  DISAVOW,  from  €Us  and  avow  {v. 
To  adenowledge\  is  to  avova  that  a  thing  is 
not :  DENY  (v.  To  deny)  is  to  assert  that 
a  thing  is  not:  DISOWN,  from  dis  and 
ovon^  is  to  assert  that  a  person  or  thing  is 
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not  one*8  own,  or  does  not  belong  to  one. 
A  dimvowal  is  a  general  declaration ;  a 
denial  is  a  particular  assertion ;  the  for- 
mer is  made  Toluntarilj  and  unasked  for, 
the  latter  is  always  in  direct  answer  to  a 
charge :  we  diaavow  in  matters  of  general 
interest  where  truth  only  is  concerned ; 
we  deny  in  matters  of  personal  interest 
where  the  character  or  feelings  are  im- 
plicated. What  is  ditavowed  is  generally 
in  support  of  truth ;  what  is  denied  may 
often  be  in  direct  Tiolation  of  truth :  an 
honest  mind  will  always  ditavow  what- 
ever has  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
it ;  a  timid  person  sometimes  denies  what 
he  knows  to  be  true  from  a  fear  of  the 
consequences. 

Dr.  Sounder  disavowe  tome  of  those  nura- 
tioiis  (In  Hawkesworth's  voya^s),  or  at  leiut  de- 
clares them  to  be  grossly  misrepresented. 

Bbattib. 

The  king  now  deni^  his  knowledjie  of  the 
conspiracy  agalust  Rizzio  by  public  proclama- 
tions. ROBEBTSOM. 

Deny  is  said  of  things  that  concern 
others  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  disown  only 
of  things  in  which  one  is  personally  con- 
cerned or  supposed  to  be  so.  Denial  is  em- 
ployed for  events  or  indifferent  matters ; 
disowning  extends  to  whatever  one  can 
own  or  possess :  a  person  denies  that  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  another ; 
he  dltowns  all  participation  in  any  affair. 
Our  veracity  or  judgment  is  often  the 
only  thing  implicated  in  the  denial :  our 
guilt  or  innocence,  honor  or  dishonor,  are 
implicated  in  what  we  disown. 

If,  like  Zeno,  any  shall  walk  about,  and  yet 
d«ny  there  is  any  motion  in  natore,  surely  that 
man  was  constituted  for  Anticyra.         Bbownb. 

Sometimes,  lest  man  should  quite  his  power  diS' 

Of  en, 
He  makes  that  power  to  trembling  nations  known. 

jEinrKs. 

DISBELIEF,  UNBKLIEF. 

DISBELIEF  properly  implies  the  be- 
limmig  that  a  thing  is  not,  or  refusing  to 
bdieve  that  it  is.  UNBELIEF  expresses 
properly  a  believing  the  contrary  of  what 
one  has  believed  before :  disbelief  is  most 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  events  of  life ; 
unbelief  to  serious  matters  of  opinion : 
our  disbelief  of  the  idle  tales  which  are 
told  by  beggars  is  justified  by  the  fre- 
quent detection  of  their  falsehood  ;  our 
Saviour  had  compassion  on  Thomas  for  I 


his  unbelief  and  gave  him  such  evidences 
of  his  identity  as  dissipated  every  doubt. 

The  atheist  has  not  ftmnd  his  post  tenable,  and 
is  therefore  retired  into  deism,  and  adisfrtJit/irf 
revealed  religion  only.  Addisox. 

The  opposltes  to  fUth  are  unbtliff  and  creda- 

lity.  TlLLOTWX. 

DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION,  DIS- 
CRIBUNATION,  JUDGMENT. 

DISCERNMENT  expresses  the  power 
of  diseeming  {v.  To  perceive).  PENE- 
TRATION denotes  the  act  or  power  of 
penetrating^  from  penetrate^  in  Latin  pent- 
trains,  participle  of  penetrOy  and  peniius, 
within,  signifying  to  see  into  the  inte- 
rior. DISCRIMINATION  denotes  the 
act  or  power  of  discriminating ^  from  dis- 
criminaUy  in  Latin  diserindnahts,  partici- 
ple of  duKriminOy  to  make  a  difference. 
JUDGMENT  denotes  the  power  oijudg. 
ing,  from  judge^  in  Latin  judicOy  com- 
pounded of  jus  and  dko,  signifying  to 
pronounce  right. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  do  not 
express  different  powers,  but  different 
modes  of  the  same  power ;  namely,  the 
power  of  seeing  intellectually,  or  exert- 
ing the  intellectual  sight  Diseemment 
is  not  so  powerful  a  mode  of  intellectual 
vision  as  penetration;  the  former  is  a 
common  faculty,  the  latter  is  a  higher 
degree  of  the  same  faculty;  it  is  the 
power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing  in 
spite  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and 
keeps  the  object  out  of  view :  a  man  of 
common  discernment  discerns  characters 
which  are  not  concealed  by  any  particu- 
lar disguise ;  a  man  of  penetration  is  not 
to  be  deceived  by  any  artifice,  however 
thoroughly  cloaked  or  secured,  even  from 
suspicion.  Diseemment  and  penetration 
serve  for  the  discovery  of  individual 
things  by  their  outward  marks ;  discrim- 
inaiion  is  employed  in  the  discovery  of 
differences  between  two  or  more  objects ; 
the  former  consists  of  simple  observation, 
the  latter  combines  also  comparison: 
diseemment  and  penetration  are  great  aids 
toward  discrimination;  he  who  can  di*- 
cem  the  springs  of  human  action,  or  pen- 
etrate the  views  of  men,  will  be  most  fit- 
ted for  discriminating  between  the  char- 
acters of  different  men. 

Though  he  had  the  gift  of  seeing  through  a 
question  almost  at  a  glance,  yet  he  never  sidlier- 
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ed  his  dite^mmmit  to  antlcipftte  another's  ex- 
planation or  iotermpted  his  argument. 

GUXBBBLAHD. 

He  Is  as  slow  to  decide  as  he  is  qoick  to  ap- 
prehend, calmly  and  deliherately  weighing  every 
opposite  reason  that  Is  offered,  and  tracing  it 
with  a  most  Jodicioos  penetraUon. 

1Ulkoth*s  Lstrbs  or  Puvt. 

His  obsenration  was  so  quick  and  his  fiaelings 
K  sensitivB  that  he  could  nicely  dUcrimi/ncU^ 
between  the  pleasure  and  the  politeness  of  his 
company,  and  he  never  f&iled  to  stop  before  the 
fanner  was  exhausted.  Cciibbxi.aicd. 

Although  judgment  derircs  much  as- 
sistance from  the  three  former  opera- 
tions, it  is  a  totally  distinct  power :  these 
only  discover  the  things  that  are  acting 
on  external  objects  by  seeing  them :  the 
jvdgmaU  is  creative ;  it  produces  by  de- 
duction from  that  which  passes  inwardly. 
Di*eemment  and  the  others  are  specula- 
tive ;  they  are  durected  to  that  which  is 
to  be  known,  and  are  confined  to  present 
objects ;  they  serve  to  discover  truth  and 
falsehood,  perfections  and  defects,  mo- 
tives and  pretexts :  ^e  judgment  is  prac- 
tical ;  it  is  directed  to  that  which  is  to  be 
done,  and  extends  its  views  to  the  future ; 
it  marks  the  relations  and  connections 
of  things ;  it  foresees  their  consequences 
and  eflfects. 

Of  dueemmentf  we  say  that  it  is  clear ; 
H  serves  to  remove  all  obscurity  and  con- 
fasion:  of  pmetration,  we  say  that  it  is 
acute;  it  pierces  every  veil  which  false- 
hood draws  before  truth,  and  prevents 
19  from  being  deceived :  of  diacrimina- 
<»»»>  we  say  that  it  is  nice ;  it  renders 
our  ideas  accnrate,  and  serves  to  prevent 
w  from  confounding  objects ;  of  juc^- 
*»«<,  we  say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ;  it 
tenders  the  conduct  prudent,  and  pre- 
vents as  from  committing  mistakes  or  in- 
volving ourselves  in  embarrassments. 

When  the  question  is  to  estimate  the 
'eal  qualities  of  either  persons  or  things, 
we  exercise  dueemment ;  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  lay  open  that  which  art  or  cun- 
ning has  concealed,  we  must  exercise 
pt*utratum:  when  the  question  is  to  de- 
tennine  the  proportions  and  degrees  of 
qtialities  in  persons  or  things,  we  must 
'^  ^i»eriminaiion  ;  when  called  upon  to 
take  any  step  or  act  any  part,  we  must 
*n»ploy  judgirtent.  Buieemment  is  more 
or  less  indispensable  for  every  man  in 
private  or  public  stations ;  he  who  has 
toe  most  piomiflcooua  dealings  with  men, 


has  the  greatest  need  of  it :  penetration 
is  of  peculiar  importance  for  princes  and 
statesmen:  discrimination  is  of  great 
utility  for  all  who  have  to  determine  the 
characters  and  merits  of  others:  juc^- 
mcnt  is  an  absolute  requisite  for  all  to 
whom  the  execution  or  management  of 
concerns  is  intrusted. 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise, 

Toms  on  all  hands  its  deep  discerning  eyes. 

Pops. 

His  defects  aroae  flrom  his  lively  talents  and 
exquisite  penetrati<ni,  he  readily  perceived  and 
decried  the  errors  of  his  coadjutors,  and  from 
the  versatility  of  his  political  conduct  acquired 
the  nickname  of  the  Weather-cock.    Ax>oi.phu8. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  character  through  all  Shak- 
speare  drawn  with  more  spirit  and  Just  diserim- 
ination  than  Shylock's.  Hxnust. 

I  love  him,  T  confess,  extremely ;  but  my  affec- 
tion does  by  no  means  pr^udioe  my  jvdgmemt. 
Helxoth's  Lbttbbs  Of  Pliht. 

TO  DISCLAIM,  DISOWN. 

DISCLAIM  and  DISOWN  are  both 
personal  acts  respecting  the  individual 
who  is  the  agent ;  to  disclaim  is  to  throw 
off  a  cUnm^  as  to  disown  (v.  To  disavow)  is 
not  to  admit  as  one's  own ;  as  c^im,  from 
the  Latin  eiamo^  signifies  to  declare  with 
a  loud  tone  what  we  want  as  our  own ; 
so  to  disclaim  is,  with  an  equally  loud  or 
positive  tone,  to  give  up  a  daim:  this  is 
a  more  positive  act  than  to  disown^  which 
may  be  performed  by  insinuation,  or  by 
the  mere  abstaining  to  own.  He  who 
feels  himself  disgraced  by  the  actions 
that  are  done  by  his  nation  or  his  family, 
will  be  ready  to  disclaim  the  very  name 
which  he  bears  in  common  with  the  of- 
fending party;  an  absurd  pride  sometimes 
impels  men  to  disown  their  relationship 
to  those  who  are  beneath  them  in  exter- 
nal rank  and  condition :  an  honest  mind 
will  disdaim  all  right  to  praise  which  it 
feels  not  to  belong  to  itself ;  the  fear  of 
ridicule  sometimes  makes  a  man  disown 
that  which  would  redound  to  his  honor. 

Hie  thing  eall'd  life,  with  ease  t  can  disclaim  ^ 
And  think  it  over-eold  to  purchase  fame. 

Dbtdsk. 
Here  Priam's  son,  Delphobua,  he  found. 
He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 

DSTDSK. 

DISCORD,  STRIFE. 

DISCORD  derives  its  signification  from 
the  harshness  produced  in  music  by  the 
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clashing  of  two  strings  which  do  not  suit 
with  each  other;  whence,  in  the  moral 
sense,  the  chords  of  the  mind  which 
come  into  an  unsuitable  collision  pro* 
duce  a  discord.  STRIl'E  comes  from  the 
word  strive^  to  denote  the  action  of  Bhriv- 
inff^  that  is,  in  an  angry  manner  (v.  To 
contend):  where  there  is  strife  there 
must  be  discord;  but  there  may  be  dis- 
cord without  strife:  discord  consists  most 
in  the  feeling;  strife  consists  most  in 
the  outward  action.  Discord  CTinces  it- 
self in  various  ways ;  by  looks,  words,  or 
actions :  strife  displays  itself  in  words  or 
acts  of  violence.  Discord  is  fatal  to  the 
happiness  of  families ;  strife  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  peace  between  neighbors ; 
discord  arose  between  the  goddesses  on 
the  apple  being  thrown  into  the  assem- 
bly; Homer  commences  his  poem  with 
the  strife  that  took  place  between  Aga- 
menmon  and  Achilles.  Discord  may 
arise  from  mere  difference  of  opinion; 
strife  is  in  general  occasioned  by  some 
matter  of  personal  interest;  discord  in 
the  councils  of  a  nation  is  the  almost 
certain  forerunner  of  its  ruin ;  the  com- 
mon principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife 
among  persons  of  good-breeding. 

Good  Heav^  I  what  dire  effects  from  dril  <f <«. 
cord  flow.  Datdem. 

Let  men  their  days  in  senseless  strife  employ, 
We  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  Joy.        Popa. 

TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST,  DECLARE. 

Thx  idea  of  making  known  is  convey- 
ed by  all  these  terms;  but  DISCOVER, 
which  signifies  simply  to  take  off  the 
covering  from  anything,  expresses  less 
than  MANIFEST  (v.  Apparent),  and  that 
than  DECLARE  {v.  To  declare) :  we  du- 
cover  by  any  means  direct  or  indirect; 
we  manifest  by  unquestionable  marks; 
we  dedare  by  express  words :  talents  and 
dispositions  discover  themselves;  partic- 
ular feelings  and  sentiments  manifest 
themselves;  facts,  opinions,  and  senti- 
ments are  dodared;  children  early  dis- 
cover a  turn  for  some  particular  art  or 
science;  a  person  manifests  his  regard 
for  another  by  unequivocal  proofs  of 
kindness ;  a  person  of  an  open  disposi- 
tion is  apt  to  declare  his  sentiments  with- 
out disguise. 

He  had  sereral  other  conversations  with  him 
about  that  time,  iu  none  of  vhich  did  he  tfisoov- 


er  any  other  wish  in  flivor  of  America  than  for 
its  ancient  condition.  Bubks. 

At  no  time,  perhaps,  did  the  legislatare  mani- 
/est  a  more  tender  regard  to  that  ftindamentiil 
principle  of  British  constitational  policy,  lieredi- 
tary  monarchy,  ttutn  at  the  time  of  the  revoln- 
tion.  Buaxs. 

This  man,  with  his  whole  squadron,  came  hito 
the  river  and  declared  for  the  Farliament 

Clabxhdob. 

Animals  or  unconscious  agents  may  be 
said  to  diaoover,  as  things  discover  symp- 
toms of  decay;  but  persons  onlv,  or 
things  personified,  manifest  or  dedare ; 
cruelty  may  be  manifested  by  actions; 
the  works  of  the  creation  declare  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator. 

Several  brute  creatures  discover  in  thdr  ac^ 
tions  something  like  a  Hunt  glimmering  of  rea- 
son. Addison. 

Is  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  the  IMTine  Being 
more  manifested  in  this  his  proceedings  ? 

Ajddibov. 

The  risible  things  of  the  creation  declare  in 
erery  language  of  the  world  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Him  who  made  them.      Shcelock. 

DISCREDIT,  DISGRACE,  REPROACH, 
SCAKDAL. 

DISCREDIT  signifies  the  loss  of  cred- 
it ;  DISGRACE,  the  loss  of  grace,  favor, 
or  esteem;  REPROACH  stands  for  the 
thing  that  deserves  to  be  reproaidud;  and 
SCANDAL  for  the  thing  that  gives  scan- 
dal or  offence.  The  conduct  of  men  in 
their  various  relations  with  each  other 
may  give  rise  to  the  unfavorable  senti- 
ment which  is  expressed  in  common  by 
these  terms.  Things  are  said  to  reflect 
discredit  or  disffrace^  or  to  bring  rqtroack 
or  scandal  on  the  individual.  These  terms 
seem  to  rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other: 
disgrace  is  a  stronger  term  than  diseredil  ; 
reproach  than  dtsgraee;  and  scandal  than 
rgproocA. 

Diseredil  interferes  with  a  man^s  credit 
or  respectability ;  disgrace  marks  him  out 
as  an  object  of  unfavorable  distinction ; 
reproach  makes  him  a  subject  of  reproach' 
fal  conversation ;  soandd  makes  him  an 
object  of  offence  or  even  abhorrence.  As 
regularity  in  hours,  r^ularity  in  habits 
or  modes  of  living,  regularity  in  payments, 
are  a  credit  to  a  family ;  so  is  any  devia- 
tion from  this  order  to  its  discredit:  as 
moral  rectitude,  kindness,  charity,  and  be- 
nevolence serve  to  insure  the  good-will 
and  esteem  of  men,  so  do  instances  of 
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unfair  dealing,  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and 
an  unfeeling  temper  tend  to  the  dSjsgrace 
of  the  offender :  as  a  life  of  distinguish- 
ed virtue  or  particular  instances  of  moral 
excellence  may  cause  a  man  to  be  spoken 
of  in  strong  terms  of  commendation ;  so 
will  flagrant  atrocities  or  a  course  of  im- 
morality cause  his  name  and  himself  to 
be  -the  general  subject  of  reprowh:  as 
the  profession  of  a  Christian  with  a  con- 
sistent practice  is  the  greatest  ornament 
which  a  man  can  put  on ;  so  is  the  pro- 
fession with  an  inconsistent  practice  the 
greatest  deformity  that  can  be  witnessed ; 
it  is  calculated  to  bring  a  soandal  on  re- 
ligion itself  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do 
not  know  and  feel  its  intrinsic  excellences. 

*Tla  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  concerned 
tar  the  reputation  or  discredit  his  life  may  bring 
on  his  profession.  ItoOBBs. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  toe  human  nature 
in  so  much  wretchedness  and  di»Qrae6^  but  eould 
not  forbear  smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the 
old  woman  to  aroU  all  communication  with  the 
deTU.  Addison. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  r^^roack  to  a  gen- 
tleraan  tlian  to  be  called  a  liar.  Tatleb. 

To  appear  gay  and  pleasant  before  the  eustotn- 
sry  tiaie  of  mourning  was  expired,  was  no  small 
matter  of  scandal,  Pottu. 

Diseredii  and  dUsffrace  are  negative 
qualities,  and  apply  properly  to  the  out- 
ward and  adventitious  circumstances  of 
a  person ;  but  reproach  and  teandal  are 
something  positive,  and  have  respect  to 
the  moral  character.  A  man  may  bring 
diaeredU  or  ditgraee  upon  himself  by  triv- 
ial or  indifferent  things ;  but  reproach  or 
•eandal  follows  only  the  violation  of  some 
positive  law,  moral  or  divine. 

When  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  dove 
without  the  least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  com- 
position, he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  cirenra- 
Btanoes  of  liis  liib,  and  very  often  disoreditt  his 
best  actions.  Addison. 

No  name  was  more  opprobrious  (among  the 
Greeks)  than  that  of  a  mercenary ;  it  being  looked 
upon  as  a  disffraes  fbr  any  person  of  ingenuous 
birth  aod  education  to  serve  for  wages.  Pottbr. 

The  scandal  was  so  great,  and  the  case  so 
milieard  of,  that  any  man  discharged  upon  a  pub- 
lic trial  should  be  again  proceeded  against  by  new 
evidence  for  the  same  offence,  that  Cromwell  him- 
self thought  not  it  to  undergo  the  rsproach  of 
it,  bat  was  in  the  end  prevailed  with  to  set  him 
at  liberty.  Glabendon. 

The  term  reproach  is  also  taken  for  the 
object  of  reproach,  and  scandal  for  the 
object  of  scandal. 


The  crnelty  of  Mary's  persecutkm  equalled  the 
deeds  of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  the  rs- 
proach  to  human  nature.  Robebtbon. 

Oh !  hadst  thou  died  when  first  thou  saw'st  the 

light, 
Or  died  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite ; 
A  better  Cste  than  vainly  thus  to  boast, 
And  fly  the  scandal  of  the  Trojan  host.     Pora 

TO  DISCUSS,  EXAMINE. 

DISCUSS,  in  Latin  tUscusnUy  participle 
of  disctUiOy  signifies  to  shake  asunder  or 
to  separate  thoroughly  so  as  to  see  the 
whole  composition.  EXAMINE,  in  Latin 
exaamnOj  comes  from  examcfiy  the  middle 
beam,  or  thread,  by  which  the  poise  of  the 
balance  is  held,  because  the  judgment 
holds  the  balance  in  examining. 

The  intellectual  operation  expressed  by 
these  terms  is  applied  to  objects  that  can- 
not be  immediately  discerned  or  under- 
stood, but  they  vary  both  in  mode  and 
degree.  Discussion  is  altogether  carried 
on  by  verbal  and  personal  communica- 
tion; examination  proceeds  by  reading, 
reflection,  and  observation ;  we  often  ex- 
amine, therefore,  by  discussiony  which  is 
properly  one  mode  of  examination;  a  dis- 
cussion is  always  carried  on  by  two  or  more 
persons ;  an  exanunation  may  be  carried 
on  by  one  only :  politics  are  a  frequent 
though  not  always  a  pleasant  subject  of 
discussion  in  social  meetings ;  complicated 
questions  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. 

A  country  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much 
in  the  church-yard  as  a  citisen  does  upon  the 
Change ;  the  whole  parish  politics  being  generally 
discussed  in  that  pUce  eitlier  after  sermon  or 
before  the  bell  rings.  Adduon. 

Hen  follow  their  Inclinations  without  easamin- 
ing  whether  there  be  any  principles  which  they 
ought  to  form  for  regulating  tbeir  conduct 

Blaib. 

TO  DISENGAGE;  DISENTANGLE,  EXTIU- 

CATE. 

DISENGAGE  signifies  to  make  free 
from  an  engagement,  DISENTANGLE 
is  to  get  rid  of  an  entanfflanenL  EXTRI- 
CATE, in  Latin  extricatuSy- from  ex  and 
trioa,  a  hair  or  noose,  signifies  to  get,  as 
it  were,  out  of  a  noose.  As  to  engage 
signifies  simply  to  bind,  and  entangle  sig- 
nifies to  bind  in  an  involved  manner,  to 
disentangle  is  naturally  applied  to  matters 
of  greater  difficulty  and  perplexity  than 
to  disengage;  and  as  the  term  extricate 
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inclades  the  idea  of  that  which  would 
hold  fast  and  keep  within  a  tight  involye- 
ment,  it  is  employed  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  possible  embarrass- 
ment and  intricacy:  we  may  be  disen- 
gaged  from  an  oath;  cUsentangUd  from 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  extricated  from  a 
perplexity:  it  is  not  right  to  expect  to  be 
disengaged  from  all  the  duties  which  at- 
tach to  men  as  members  of  society :  he 
who  enters  into  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions must  not  expect  to  be  soon  diaenr 
tangled:  when  a  general  has  committed 
himself  by  coming  into  too  close  a  con- 
tact with  a  very  superior  force,  he  some- 
times may  be  able  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  awkward  situation  by  his  gener- 
alship. 

In  old  ago  the  roioe  of  nature  calls  70a  to  leave 
to  others  the  bustle  and  contest  of  the  world,  and 
gradually  to  diMtigags  yourselves  from  a  har- 
den which  begins  to  exceed  your  strength. 

Blaib. 

Savage  seldom  appeared  to  be  melancholy  but 
when  some  sudden  misfortune  had  fidlen  upon 
him,  and  even  then  in  a  few  moments  he  would 
diaentanffle  himself  itom  his  perplexity. 

Johnson. 

Nature  felt  its  inability  to  eesiricate  itself  from 
the  consequences  of  guilt:  the  Gospel  reveals  the 
plan  of  Divine  interposition  and  aid.         BiJkiB. 

DISGUST,  LOATHINO,  NAUSEA. 

DISGUST,  from  dis  and  sn*^,  in  Latin 
guetuSy  the  taste,  denotes  the  aversion  of 
the  taste  to  an  object.  LOATHING,  v. 
To  abhor,  NAUS£A,  in  Latin  nauaea^ 
from  the  Greek  vavSy  a  ship,  properly 
denotes  sea-sickness. 

Disgust  is  less  than  loathing^  and  that 
than  nausea.  When  applied  to  sensible 
objects  we  are  disgusted  with  dirt;  we 
loathe  the  smell  of  food  if  we  have  a 
sickly  appetite;  we  nauseate  medicine: 
and  when  applied  metaphorically,  we  are 
disgusted  with  affectation ;  we  loathe  the 
endearments  of  those  who  are  offensive ; 
we  nauseate  all  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
after  having  made  an  intemperate  use  of 
them,  and  discovered  their  inanity. 

An  enumeration  fit  examples  to  prove  a  posi- 
tion which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  be- 
ginning superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  disgust- 
ing. Johnson. 

Thus  whiter  falls, 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world. 
Through  nature  shedding  influence  malign, 
The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life. 

Tboxson. 


Th'  irresolnble  oil. 

So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 

Of  rancid  bile  overflows :  what  tumults  hence. 

What  horrors  rise,  were  nauseoue  to  relate. 


DISHONEST,  KNAVISH. 

DISHONEST  marks  the  contrary  to 
honest:  KNAVISH  marks  the  likeness 
to  a  knave.  Dishonsst  characterizes  sim- 
ply the  mode  of  action :  knavish  charac- 
terizes the  agent  as  well  as  the  action : 
what  is  dishmiest  violates  the  established 
laws  of  man ;  what  is  knavish  supposes 
peculiar  art  and  design  in  the  aocomplish- 
ment  It  is  dishonest  to  take  anything 
from  another  which  does  not  belong  to 
one's  self ;  it  is  knavish  to  get  it  by  fraud 
or  artifice,  or  by  imposing  on  the  confi- 
dence of  another.  We  may  prevent  dis- 
honest practices  by  ordinary  means  of  se- 
curity ;  but  we  must  not  trust  ourselves 
in  the  company  of  knavish  people  if  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  overreached. 

Gaming  is  too  unreasonable  and  dishonest  Cor 
a  gentleman  to  addict  himself  to  It 

LOBD  Ltruetok. 

Not  to  laugh  when  nature  prompts  is  bat  a 
knavish  hypocritical  way  of  making  a  mask  of 
one's  Csce.  Porx. 

DISHONOR,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

DISHONOR  signifies  what  does  away 
honor.  DISGRACE,  v.  To  degrade, 
SHAME  signifies  what  produces  shiane. 
Dishonor  deprives  a  person  of  those  out- 
ward marks  of  honor  which  men  look 
for  according  to  their  rank  and  statioit, 
or  it  is  the  state  of  being  dishonored  or 
less  thought  of  and  esteemed  than  one 
wishes.  Disgrace  deprives  a  man  of  the 
favor  and  kindness  which  he  has  hereto- 
fore received  from  others,  or  it  is  the 
state  of  being  positively  cast  off  by  those 
who  have  before  favored  him,  or  by  whom 
he  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  favor.  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  individual  that  causes 
the  disgrace.  Shame  expresses  more  than 
disgrace;  it  is  occasioned  by  direct  moral 
turpitude,  or  that  of  which  one  ought  to 
be  ashamed.  The  fear  of  dishonor  acts 
as  a  laudable  stimulus  to  the  discharge 
of  one*s  duty;  the  fear  of  disgrace  or 
shame  serves  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  vices  or  crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a 
disfionor  not  to  be  placed  at  the  i)OSt  of 
danger,  but  he  is  not  always  sufficiently 
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alive  to  the  duprace  of  being  punished, 
nor  is  he  deterred  from  his  irregularities 
by  the  open  shame  to  which  he  is  8ome> 
times  put  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers. 

TIs  no  dishonor  tor  the  brave  to  die.  Drtdbn. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nat- 
ore  in  BO  much  wretchedness  and  dU^raee^  bnt 
ooald  not  forbear  smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  ad- 
Tue  the  old  woman  to  avoid  all  communications 
with  the  devil.  Addisok. 

Like  a  dull  actor, 
I  have  teigot  mv  part,  and  I  am  out 
£ren  to  a  full  dUffraee.  SHAZsnaas. 

Where  the  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene 
Which  interwovon  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  which  their  shams  dis- 
plays. Dbidbn. 

As  epithets  they  likewise  rise  in  sense, 
and  are  distinguished  by  other  character- 
istics :  a  eUshanarable  action  is  that  which 
tiolates  the  principles  of  honor;  a  dis- 
graetfvl  action  is  that  which  reflects  dis- 
grace; a  sAam«/u/ action  is  that  of  which 
one  ought  to  be  fully  ashamed:  it  is  very 
dishonorable  for  a  man  not  to  keep  his 
word ;  Tery  diagraceful  for  a  gentleman 
to  associate  with  those  who  are  his  in- 
feriors in  station  and  education;  very 
shamefuL  for  him  to  use  his  rank  and  in- 
fluence over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mis- 
lead them  from  their  duty.    The  sense 
of  what  is  duhonorable  is  to  the  superior 
what  the  sense  of  the  disgraeefid  is  to 
the  inferior,  but  the  sense  of  what  is 
diamefuL  is  independent  of  rank  or  sta- 
tion, and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral 
sense  which  is  inherent  in  the  breast  of 
every  rational  creature.    Whoever,  there- 
fore, cherishes  in  himself  a  lively  sense 
of  what  is  dishonorable  or  disgraceful  is 
tolerably  secure  of  never  committing  any- 
thing that  is  shamefuL 

He  did  dishonorable  find 
Those  srtielea  which  did  our  state  decrease. 

DAlflX&. 

Hasten  must  correct  their  servants  with  gen- 
tlenets.  prudence,  and  mercy,  not  with  upbraid- 
ing tnd  dUgraofful  langnsge.  Tatlob. 

Thb,  sll  through  that  great  prince*s  pride,  did 

fall 
And  came  to  shanuful  end.  Spbmibb. 

TO  DISJOINT,  DISMEMBER. 

DISJOINT  signifles  to  separate  at  the 
joint.  DISMEMBER  signifies  to  sepa- 
rate the  members. 

The  terms  here  spoken  of  derive  their 


distinct  meaning  and  application  from 
the  signification  of  the  words  johU  and 
member,  A  limb  of  the  body  may  be  dis- 
jointed  If  it  be  so  put  out  of  the  joint 
that  it  cannot  act ;  but  the  body  itself  is 
diamend)ered  when  the  different  limbs  or 
parts  are  separated  from  each  other. 

Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fensj 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm, 
And  up  among  the  loose  di^ointed  clilTs.     • 

Thomson. 

Where  shall  I  find  his  corpse  ?    What  earth  sus- 
tains 
His  trunk  dismembered  and  his  cold  remains  ? 

Drtdbk. 

So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas 
are  said  so  to  be  disjoinied  when  they  are 
so  thrown  out  of  their  order  that  they  do 
not  fall  in  with  one  another :  and  king- 
doms are  said  to  be  dismembered  where 
any  part  or  parts  are  separated  from  the 
rest. 

And  yet  deluded  roan, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd 
With  new  flush'd  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

TUOXSON. 

I  perhaps  shall  prove  in  a  ftiture  letter,  with  a 
political  map  of  Europe  before  my  eye,  that  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  great  Christian 
commonwealth  could  not  exist  with  sudi  a  diS' 
memberment^  unless  it  were  followed,  as  proba- 
bly enough  it  would,  by  the  dismemberment  of 
every  other  considerable  country  in  Europe. 

BUBKB. 

DISLIKE,  DISPLEASURE,  DISSATISFAC- 
TION, DISTASTE,  DISGUST. 

DISLIKE,  V.  Aversion.  DISPLEAS- 
URE signifies  the  opposite  to  pleasure. 
DISSATISFACTION  is  the  opposite  to 
satisfaction.  DISTASTE  is  the  opposite 
to  an  agreeable  taste. 

Disluce  and  disaatisfactiim  denote  the 
feeling  or  sentiment  produced  either  by 
persons  or  things :  dupleagure^  that  pro- 
duced by  persons  only :  distaste  and  dis- 
gust, that  produced  by  things  only.  In 
regard  to  persons,  dislike  is  the  sentiment 
of  equals  and  persons  unconnected ;  dis- 
pleasure and  dissatis/aeOonj  of  superiors, 
or  such  as  stand  in  some  particular  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Strangers  may  feel  a 
di^ike  upon  seeing  each  other:  parents 
or  masters  may  feel  displeasure  or  dissat- 
isfaetion :  the  former  sentiment  is  occa- 
sioned by  supposed  faults  in  the  moral 
oonduct  of  the  child  or  servant ;  the  lat- 
ter by  supposed  defectire  services.     I 
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dislike  a  person  for  his  aatumption  or  lo- 
quacity ;  I  am  dupleased  with  him  for  hia 
carelessness,  and  diatatigfied  with  his  la- 
bor. JXtpUasure  is  awakened  by  what- 
ever is  done  amiss :  dtasoHsfacHon  is 
caused  by  what  happens  amiss  or  contra- 
ry to  our  expectation.  Accordingly,  the 
word  dissatiafaetion  is  not  confined  to 
persons  of  a  particular  rank,  but  to  the 
nature  of  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  them.  Whoever  does  not  re- 
ceive what  they  think  themselves  enti- 
tled to  from  another  are  diucUisfied,  A 
servant  may  be  distatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment he  meets  with  from  his  master; 
and  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  express 
dinatis/actwn,  though  not  displeasure. 

The  Jealons  man  is  not.  Indeed,  angry  if  yon 
dUlike  another;  but  if  you  And  those  fltnlts 
which  are  found  in  hia  own  character,  you  dis- 
cover not  only  your  dielike  of  another,  but  of 
himself.  Addison. 

The  threatenings  of  conscience  suggest  to  the 
sinner  some  deep  and  dark  malignity  contained 
in  guilt,  which  has  drawn  npon  his  head  snch 
high  diepleaeure  from  heaven.  Blau. 

In  this  confidential  correspondence.  Towns- 
hend  and  Walpole  stated  flneely  their  objections 
to  the  continental  politics,  declared  their  diseaU 
i»f action  at  the  interference  of  the  Hanoverians, 
and  their  contempt  at  their  venal  and  interested 
conduct.  Coxs. 

In  regard  to  things,  dielike  is  a  casu- 
al feeling  not  arising  from  any  specific 
cause.  A  dieeatis/aetum  is  connected 
with  our  desires  and  expectations :  we 
dielike  the  performance  of  an  actor  from 
one  or  many  causes,  or  from  no  apparent 
cause;  but  we  are  dissatisfied  with  his 
performance  if  it  fall  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect.  In  order  to  lessen  the 
number  of  our  dislikes^  we  ought  to  en- 
deavor not  to  dislike  without  a  cause ;  and 
in  order  to  lessen  our  dissaiis/aetion  we 
ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expectation. 

Marmars  rise  with  mix*d  applause 
Just  as  they  favor  or  dislike  the  cause. 

DSTDBH. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  anything  destroyed ;  any 
void  in  society.  It  was  therefore  with  no  disap- 
pointment or  diesatiefacHon  that  my  observa- 
tion did  not  present  to  me  any  incorrigible  vice 
in  the  noblesse  of  France.  Bubkx. 

DisUkSy  dietaste,  and  disgust  rise  on 
each  other  in  their  signification.  iHs- 
taste  expresses  more  than  dislike;  and 
diegml  more  than  distaste.  Dulike  is 
a  partial  feeling,  quickly  produced  and 


quickly  subsiding;  distaste  is  a  settled 
feeling,  gradually  produced,  and  penna- 
nent  in  its  duration :  disgust  is  either 
transitory  or  otherwise ;  momentarily  or 
gradually  produced,  but  stronger  than  ei- 
ther of  the  two  others.  Caprioe  haa  a 
great  share  in  our  likes  and  didikes:  dis- 
taste depends  upon  the  changes  to  which 
the  constitution  physically  and  mentally 
is  exposed :  disgust  owes  its  origin  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  their  natural  opera- 
tion on  the  minds  of  men.  A  child  likes 
and  dislikes  his  playthings  without  any 
apparent  cause  for  the  change  of  senti- 
ment: after  a  long  illness  a  person  will 
frequently  take  a  distaste  to  the  food  or 
the  amusements  which  before  afforded 
him  much  pleasure :  what  is  Indecent  or 
filthy  is  a  natural  object  of  disgust  to  ev- 
ery person  whose  mind  is  not  depraved. 
It  is  good  to  suppress  unfounded  <i»- 
likes;  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  a  strong 
distaste;  it  is  advisable  to  divert  our  at- 
tention from  objects  calculated  to  create 
disgust. 

Dr3rden*s  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed 
by  Langbaine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  re- 
pulse wtiich  he  suffered  when  he  solicited  ordi- 
nation. Johnson. 

Because  true  history,  through  fk^uent  satiety 
and  similitndc  of  things,  works  a  diekiste  and 
misprision  in  the  minds  of  men,  poesy  cbeereth 
and  refresheth  the  soul,  chanting  things  rare  and 
various.  Bacon. 

Vice,  for  vice  Is  necessary  to  be  shown,  should 
always  dieffuet.  Jobnion. 

DISLIKE,  DISINCLINATION. 

DISLIKE,  V.  2)islike,  DISINCLINA- 
TION is  the  reverse  of  inclination  (v.  At- 
tachment). Dislike  applies  to  what  one 
has  or  does ;  disinclination  only  to  what 
one  does :  we  dislike  the  thing  we  have, 
or  dislike  to  do  a  thing ;  but  we  are  <&- 
inclined  only  to  do  a  thing.  They  ex- 
press a  similar  feeling  that  differs  in  de- 
gree. Disinclination  is  but  a  small  de- 
gree of  dislike ;  didike  marks  something 
contrary ;  disinclination  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  the  absence  of  an  inclina- 
tion. None  but  a  disobliging  temper  has 
a  dislike  to  comply  with  reasonable  re- 
quests ;  but  the  most  obliging  disposition 
may  have  an  occasional  dseindinaiion  to 
comply  with  a  particular  request 

It  often  happens  that  a  boy,  who  could  oon- 
stme  a  flible  of  .£sop  at  six  or  seven  years  of 
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age,  bATlii?  ezhaosted  his  little  stock  of  atten- 
tion and  diligence  in  making  that  notable  acqui- 
sition.,  gTX>ws  weary  of  his  task,  conceives  a  dU- 
liM^  for  study,  and  perhaps  makes  bat  an  indif- 
ferent progreaa  afterward.  Cowpbb. 

To  be  grave  to  a  man's  mirth,  or  inattentiTe  to 
his  discourse,  argues  a  diHfuMnaUon  to  be  en- 
tertained by  him.  Stjeelk. 

TO  DISMAY,  DAUKT,  APPALL. 

DISMAY,  in  French  deanun^,  ib  prob- 
ably changed  from  deanouwnrj  siguify- 
ing  to  move  or  pull  down  the  spirit. 
DAUNT,  changed  from  the  Latin  doml- 
tiw,  conquered,  signifies  to  bring  down 
the  spirit.  APPALL,  compounded  of  the 
intensive  op  or  ad^  and  palleo,  to  grow 
pale,  signifies  to  make  pale  with  fear. 

The  eftect  of  fear  on  the  spirit  is 
strongly  expressed  by  all  these  terms; 
but  aumay  expresses  less  than  daunty 
and  this  than  tgfjpaU.  We  are  dismayed 
by  alarming  drcumstances ;  we  are  dawid- 
A  by  terrifying ;  we  are  appalled  by  hor- 
rid  drcumstances.  A  severe  defeat  will 
dxtmay  so  aa  to  lessen  the  force  of  re- 
sistance: the  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes 
of  a  f  erodoofl  beast  will  dawA  him  who 
was  venturing  to  approach:  the  sight 
of  an  apparition  will  appaU  the  stoutest 
heart 

Soffies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  efi«ma^<f, 
^  Ikms  roaring  tlmnigh  the  midnight  shade. 

POPB. 

Jore  got  snch  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
Ko  fev  could  dawU^  nor  earth  nor  hell  controL 

Pop& 

Kow  the  last  min  the  whole  host  appaile  ; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls, 
Bat  wise  Ulysses  caU*d  Tydides  flnrth.        Pop& 

TO  DISMISS,  DISCHARGE,  DISCARD. 

DISMISS,  in  Latin  dismianu^  participle 
of  (BmiUOy  compounded  of  di  and  mittOy 
BigDifies  to  send  asunder  or  awaj.  DIS- 
CBARGE signifies  to  release  from  a 
cbarge.  DISCARD,  m  Spanish  descartor, 
compounded  of  <2st  and  cartary  signifies 
to  lay  cards  out  or  aside,  to  cast  them 
off. 

The  Idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  is 
ipdoded  in  all  these  terms ;  but  with  var 
rioQs  collateral  circumstances.  Dtsmim 
is  the  general  term ;  diaeharye  and  cKs- 
oxrdhre  modes  of  dismissing :  diumse  is 
applicable  to  persons  of  all  stations,  but 
>ued  more  particularly  for  the  higher 
^ifden :  dUcharffey  on  tiie  other  hand,  is 
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confined  to  those  in  a  subordinate  sta- 
tion. A  clerk  is  ditmiased;  a  menial 
servant  is  discharged:  an  officer  is  dia- 
mined;  a  soldier  is  dUcharffed, 

In  order  to  an  accommodation,  they  agreed 
upon  this  preliminary,  that  each  of  them  should 
immediately  diemise  his  privy  councillor. 

Abdisow. 

Mr.  Pope's  errands  were  so  frequent  and  friv- 
olous that  the  footmen  in  time  avoided  and  neg- 
lected him,  and  the  Barl  of  Ozfbrd  dieeKarged 
some  of  his  seryants  for  their  obstinate  refusal 
of  his  messagee.  Johxsov. 

Neither  c£umtm  nor  diacharge  define  the 
motive  of  the  action ;  they  are  used  in- 
differently for  that  which  is  voluntary, 
or  the  contrary :  diaeardy  on  the  contra- 
ry, always  marks  a  diamiaaal  that  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  party  discarded.  A  per- 
son maj  request  to  be  diamiaaed  or  dia- 
ekargedy  but  never  to  be  diacarded.  The 
diamiaaal  or  diacharge  frees  a  person  from 
the  obligation  or  necessity  of  performing 
a  certain  duty;  the  diacarding  throws 
him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or  station. 

DiamUa  the  people  then,  and  give  command 
With  strong  repaist  to  hearten  every  band. 

Pops. 

I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  IVencfa, 
that  I  lately  discarded  a  humble  admirer  be- 
cause he  neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank 
claret.  Budoell. 

They  are  all  applied  to  things  in  the 
moral  sense :  we  are  said  to  dtamiaa  our 
fears,  to  discharge  a  duty,  and  to  diacard 
a  sentiment  from  the  mind. 

Resume  your  courage,  and  diamiaa  your  care. 

Drtdbn. 

If  I  am  bound  to  pay  money  on  a  certain  day, 
I  dUoharge  Uie  obligation  if  I  pay  it  before 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Bi^ckstonb. 

Justice  diaearda  party,  friendship,  and  kindred. 

ADDisoir. 

TO  DISORDER,  DERANGE,  DISCONCERT, 
DISCOMPOSE. 

DISORDER  signifies  to  put  out  of  or- 
der. DERANG^  from  de  and  range  or 
ranky  signifies  to  put  out  of  the  rank  in 
which  it  was  placed.  DISCONCERT,  to 
put  out  of  the  concert  or  harmony.  DIS- 
COMPOSE, to  put  out  of  a  state  of  com- 
posure. 

All  these  terms  express  the  idea  of 
putting  out  of  order:  but  the  latter  three 
vary  as  to  the  mode  or  object  of  the  ac- 
tion.   The  term  diaorder  ia  used  in  a  per- 
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fectly  indefinite  form,  and  might  be  ap- 
plied to  any  object.  As  everything  may 
be  in  order,  so  may  ererything  be  du- 
crdtred;  yet  it  is  seldom  used  except  in 
regard  to  such  things  as  have  been  in 
a  natural  order.  Derange  and  dieconcert 
are  employed  in  speaking  of  such  things 
as  have  been  put  into  an  artificial  order. 
To  derange  is  to  disorder  that  which  has 
been  systematically  arranged,  or  put  in 
a  certain  range ;  and  to  maooneert  is  to 
diaorder  that  which  has  been  put  togeth- 
er by  concert  or  contrivance :  thus  the 
body  may  be  tUeordered;  a  man's  afEaire 
or  papers  deranged;  a  scheme  diaecmeert- 
ed.  To  diaeompote  is  a  species  of  derange- 
ment in  regard  to  trivial  matters :  thus  a 
tucker,  a  frill,  or  a  cap  may  be  dtacom- 
poaed.  The  slightest  change  of  diet  will 
diaorder  people  of  tender  constitutions : 
misfortunes  are  apt  to  derange  the  affairs 
of  the  most  prosperous :  the  unexpected 
return  of  a  master  to  his  home  diacon- 
certa  the  schemes  which  have  been  form- 
ed  by  the  domestics :  those  who  are  par- 
ticular as  to  their  appearance  are  care- 
ful not  to  have  any  part  of  their  dress 
diacompoaed. 

He  lued  to  say  he  never  cared  to  lee  the  treas- 
ury swell  like  a  dUordered  spleen,  when  the 
.other  parts  of  the  oonunonwealth  were  In  a  con- 
sumption. Camdsn. 

Onr  foreign  politics  are  as  much  deranged  as 
oar  domestic  policy.  Bdbkb. 

Thy  senate  Is  a  scene  of  civil  jar, 
Chaos  of  contrarieties  at  war. 
Where  obstinacy  takes  his  sturdy  stand, 
To  diaeoncert  what  policy  has  planned. 

CowrsB. 

What  he  says  of  the  Sibyls'  prophecies  may  be 
properly  applied  to  every  word  of  his ;  they  most 
be  read  in  order  as  they  lie,  the  least  breath  dia- 
oompoaea  them ;  and  some  of  their  divinity  is 
lost.  DaTDSN. 

When  applied  to  the  mind,  diaorder 
and  derange  are  said  of  the  intellect; 
diaooneert  and  diaeompoae  of  the  ideas  or 
spirits :  the  former  denoting  a  permanent 
state ;  the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient 
state.  The  mind  is  said  to  be  diaortlered 
when  the  faculty  of  ratiocination  is  in 
any  degree  interrupted ;  the  intellect  is 
said  to  be  deranged  when  it  is  brought 
into  a  positive  state  of  incapadty  for  ac- 
tion :  persons  are  sometimes  diaordered 
in  their  nunds  for  a  time  by  particular 
occurrences,  who  do  not  become  actually 
derangadi  ^  person  la  said  to  be  diaeon- 


eerted  who  suddenly  loses  his  collected- 
ness  of  thinking :  he  is  said  to  be  dia- 
compoaed who  loses  his  regularity  of  feel- 
ing. A  sense  of  shame  is  the  most  apt 
to  diaeoncert :  the  more  irritable  the  tem- 
per, the  more  easily  one  is  diacompoaed. 

Since  devotion  itself  may  diaorder  the  mind, 
unless  Its  heats  are  tempered  with  caution  or 
prudence,  we  should  be  particularly  careflil  to 
keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  poasible.       ADDisoy. 

All  passion  implies  a  violent  emotion  of  mind ; 
of  course  it  Is  apt  to  derange  the  reffular  coarM 
of  our  ideas.  Blaib. 

There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at 
leisure  and  in  retirement ;  and  whose  intellect- 
ual vigor  deserts  them  in  conversation;  whom 
merriment  conftmes,  and  otdection  diaeokeerU. 

JOOMSOM. 

But  with  the  changefhl  temper  of  the  skies. 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarefies. 
So  turn  the  species  in  their  alfcer'd  minds, 
Gompot*d  by  cahns,  and  diaeompoi^d  by  winds. 

Danrnn. 

DISORDER,  DISEASE,  DISTEMPER, 
MALADT. 

DISORDER  signifies  the  state  of  be- 
ing out  of  order.  DISEASE  signifies  the 
state  of  being  ill  at  ease.  DISTEMPER 
signifies  the  state  of  being  out  of  tem- 
per, or  out  of  a  due  temperament  MAL- 
ADT, from  the  Latin  mo/iM,  evil,  signi- 
fies an  ill. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  state  of  the  animal  body. 
Diaorder  is,  as  before  {v.  To  diaorder\  the 
general  term,  and  the  other  specific.  In 
this  general  sense  diaorder  is  altogether 
indefinite;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it 
expresses  less  than  all  the  rest:  it  is  the 
mere  commencement  of  t^diaeaae:  tUaeaae 
is  also  more  general  than  the  other  terms, 
for  it  comprehends  eveiy  serious  and  per- 
manent dkaorder  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  is  therefore  of  universal  application. 
The  diaorder  is  slight,  partial,  and  tran- 
sitory :  the  diaeaae  is  deep-rooted  and  per- 
manent The  diaorder  may  lie  in  the  ex- 
tremities :  the  diaeaae  lies  in  the  humors 
and  the  vital  parts.  Occasional  head- 
aches, colds,  or  what  is  merely  cutane- 
ous, are  termed  diaordera ;  fevers,  drop- 
sies,  and  the  like,  are  ^&ata»ea.  Diaiem^ 
per  is  used  for  such  particularly  as  throw 
the  animal  frame  most  completely  out  of 
its  temper  or  course,  and  is  consequent- 
ly applied  properly  to  virulent  diaorder% 
such  as  the  small-pox.    MaUufy  haaa  less 
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of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other  tenns ; 
it  refers  more  to  the  suffering  than  to 
•the  state  of  the  body.  There  may  be 
many  maiadies  where  there  is  no  diaeaae  ; 
but  dueaan  are  themselves  in  general 
maladia.  Our  maladies  are  frequently 
bora  with  us ;  but  our  di$eaaes  may  come 
upon  us  at  any  time  of  Me^  Blindness 
is  in  itself  a  malady^  and  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  tKseam  in  the  eye.  Our  du- 
ordtn  are  frequently  cured  by  abstain- 
ing from  those  things  which  caused  them; 
the  whole  science  of  medicine  consists  in 
finding  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  du- 
tata;  our  maladies  may  be  lessened  with 
patience,  although  they  cannot  always  be 
alleviated  or  removed  by  art 

Phrsidans  tell  ns  of  a  disorder  In  whteb  the 
whole  body  Is  bo  exquisitely  sensible,  that  the 
lUglitest  touch  gives  patai.  Qoumara. 

At  Epldaams,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  there 
vss  a  temple  of  jEscnlapius,  famed  for  curing 
diMoaeA,  the  remedies  of  which  were  rerealed 
in  dreams.  Potter. 

Thus  has  Hippocrates,  so  long  after  Homer 
writ,  inbscribed  to  his  knowledge  in  the  rise 
sad  progress  of  the  distemper.  Popm. 

ilifllipB  has  been  always  praised,  without  con- 
trsdiction,  as  a  man  modest,  blameless,  and  pious, 
vho  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  discon- 
tent, and  tedious  and  painful  maladise  without 
ImpatieBoe.  Jobmsoit. 

The  terms  ditorder^  disease^  and  die- 
^emiper  may  be  applied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  disorders  are  either  of  a  temporary 
or  a  permanent  nature ;  but,  unless  speci- 
fied to  the  contrary,  are  understood  to  be 
temporary :  diseases  consist  in  vicious  hab- 
its :  our  distempers  arise  from  the  violent 
operations  of  passion ;  our  maladies  lie 
ih  the  injuries  which  the  afTections  occa- 
sion. Any  perturbation  in  the  mind  is  a 
Reorder:  avarice  is  a  disease :  melancholy 
is  a  distemper  as  far  as  it  throws  the  mind 
ont  of  its  bias  ;  it  is  a  malady  as  far  as  it 
occasions  suffering. 

Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the  mind  of 
tnose  men  whose  passions  are  not  regulated  by 
^•rtoe.  Addisom. 

"Hie  Jealous  man*s  disease  is  of  so  malignant  a 
■•tore  that  it  cooTerts  all  it  takes  Into  its  own 
"onrishment  Abduon. 

A  penon  that  is  erased,  though  with  pride  or 
''^Ke,  is  a  sight  renr  mortifying  to  human  nat- 
y?^wt  when  the  distemper  arises  from  any  in- 
JjJJjet  ferrors  of  devotion,  it  deserves  our  com- 
rMiwu  hi  a  more  particular  manner.  Addison. 

l^vti*!  a  malady  without  a  cue.  DaTDiir. 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT,  TRADUCE, 
DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE,  DECRY. 

DISPABAGE,  compounded  of  dis  and 
parage^  from  par,  equal,  signifies  to  make 
a  thing  unequal  or  below  what  it  ought 
to  be.  DETRACT,  tf.  To  asperse,  TRA- 
DUCE, in  Latin  traduco  or  transduco^ 
signifies  to  carry  from  one  to  another 
that  which  is  unfavorable.  DEPRE- 
CIATE,  from  the  Latin  pretium,  a  price, 
signifies  to  bring  down  the  price.  DE- 
GRADE, V.  To  Aase,  DECRY  signifies 
literally  to  cry  down. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of  an 
object  is  common  to  all  these  words, 
which  differ  in  the  circumstances  and 
object  of  the  action.  Dieparaffement  is 
the  most  indefinite  in  the  manner :  detract 
and  traduce  are  specific  in  the  forms  by 
which  an  object  is  lowered :  diqxiragemeni 
respects  the  mental  endowments  and 
qualifications:  detract  and  traduce  are 
said  of  the  moral  character ;  the  former, 
however,  in  a  less  specific  manner  than 
the  latter.  We  disparaffe  a  man's  per- 
formance by  speaking  slightingly  of  it: 
we  detract  from  the  merits  of  a  person  by 
ascribing  his  success  to  chance ;  we  tra- 
duce him  by  handing  about  tales  that  are 
unfavorable  to  his  reputation :  thus  au- 
thors are  apt  to  disparage  the  writings  of 
their  rivals ;  or  a  soldier  may  detract  ivom. 
the  skill  of  his  commander;  or  he  may 
traduce  him  by  relating  scandalous  re- 
ports. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  snlject  for  a  man  to  speak 
of  himself:  it  grates  his  own  lieart  to  say  any- 
thing  of  disparagement^  and  the  reader's  ears 
to  hear  anything  of  praise  from  him.      Cowlst. 

I  have  very  often  been  tempted  to  write  inrec- 
tires  upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my 
works ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness 
that  I  hare  always  hindered  my  resentments 
from  proceeding  to  this  extremity.        Addison. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  had  their  compositions 
usurped  by  others ;  both  were  envied  and  tra- 
duced  during  their  lives.  Walsh. 

To  disparage,  detraety  and  traduce  can 
be  applied  only  to  persons,  or  that  which 
is  personal ;  depreciate,  degrade,  and  decry, 
to  whatever  is  an  object  of  esteem ;  we 
depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore,  things 
as  well  as  persons,  and  €iecrg  things :  to 
depreciate  is,  however,  not  so  strong  a  term 
as  to  degrade,  for  the  language  which  is 
employed  to  depreciate  will  be  mild  com* 
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pared  with  that  used  for  degrading:  we 
may  depreciate  an  object  by  implication, 
or  in  indirect  terms ;  but  harsh  and  un- 
seemly epithets  are  employed  for  degrad- 
ing: thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  deprixieUe 
human  nature  who  does  not  represent  it 
as  capable  of  its  true  elevation ;  he  de- 
grades it  who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of 
rationality.  We  may  depreciate  or  de- 
grade an  individual,  a  language,  and  the 
like ;  we  decry  measures  and  principles : 
the  former  two  are  an  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of 
many.  Some  men  have  such  perverted 
notions  that  they  are  always  depreciating 
whatever  is  esteemed  excellent  in  the 
world :  they  whose  interests  have  stifled 
all  feelings  of  humanity  have  degraded 
the  poor  Africans,  in  order  to  justify  the 
enslaving  of  them:  political  partisans 
commonly  decry  the  measures  of  one 
party,  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  another. 

The  boainen  of  oar  modish  French  authors 
is  to  depreciate  hnmsn  nature,  and  consider  tt 
under  its  worst  Appearances.  Adduoh. 

Akenslde  certainly  retained  an  unnecessary 
and  outraffeoos  seal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty;  a  seal  which  sometimes  dis- 
guises from  the  world  an  envious  desire  of  plun- 
dering wealth,  or  deffrading  greatness. 

Johnson. 

Ignorant  men  are  very  subject  to  decry  those 
beauties  in  a  celebrated  work  which  they  have 
not  eyes  to  discover.  Aoduon. 

TO  DISPARAQE,  DEROGATE,  DEGRADE. 

DISPARAGE,  V.  To  disparage,  DER- 
OGATE, in  Latin  derogeUus^  from  derogoy 
to  repeal  in  part,  signifies  to  take  from  a 
thing  that  which  is  claimed.  DEGRADE, 
V.  To  aboM. 

Disparage  is  here  employed,  not  as  the 
act  of  persons,  but  of  things,  in  which 
case  it  is  allied  to  derogate^  but  retains  its 
indefinite  and  general  sense  as  before: 
circumstances  may  disparage  the  per- 
formances of  a  writer ;  or  they  may  dero- 
gate from  the  honors  and  dignities  of  an 
individual:  it  would  be  a  hi^diaparage- 
meni  to  an  author  to  have  it  known  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  pUgiarism;  it 
derogates  from  the  dignity  of  a  magis- 
trate to  take  part  in  popular  measures. 
To  degrade  is  here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  a  much  stronger  expression  than 
the  other  two:  whatever  ditparageB  or 
derogates  does  but  take  away  a  part  from 


the  value :  but  whatever  degrades  a  thing 
sinks  it  many  d^recs  in  Uie  estimation 
of  those  in  whose  eyes  it  is  degraded,'  in 
this  manner  religion  is  degraded  by  the 
low  arts  of  its  enthusiastic  professors: 
whatever  tends  to  the  disparagement  of 
learning  or  knowledge  does  injury  to  the 
cause  of  truth ;  whatever  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  a  man  in  any  office  is  apt 
to  degrade  the  office  itself. 

The  man  who  scmples  not  breaking  his  word 
in  little  things,  would  not  snfller  in  his  own  con- 
sdenoe  so  great  pain  fbr  fiUInresof  coosequenoe, 
as  he  who  thinks  every  little  offence  against 
truth  and  Jtistice  a  dieparagement.       Stkelb. 

I  think  we  may  say,  without  derogating  tnok 
those  wonderfkil  performances  (the  Iliad  and 
iGneid),  that  there  Is  an  unquestionable  magnifi- 
cence in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed 
a  much  greater  than  could  have  been  formed 
upon  any  Pagan  system.  Addboii. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  deliberately  pollute  itself 
with  ideal  wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spreading 
the  contagion  in  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or 
excuse  the  depravity.  Such  degradation  of  the 
dignity  of  genius  cannot  be  contemplated  but 
with  grief  and  indignation.  Jobnsoii. 

DISPARITY,  INEQUAUrr. 

DISPARITT,  from  die  and  par,  in 
Greek  irapcL,  with  or  by,  signifies  an  un- 
fitness  of  objects  to  be  by  one  another. 
INEQUALITY,  from  the  Latin  eeqmie^ 
even,  signifies  having  no  regularity. 

Disparity  applies  to  two  objects  which 
should  meet  or  stand  in  coidition  with 
each  other:  inequality  is  applicable  to 
those  that  are  compared  with  each  oth- 
er: the  dieparity  of  age,  situation,  and 
circumstances  is  to  be  considered  with 
regard  to  persons  entering  into  a  matri- 
monial connection :  the  ineqwdiiy  in  the 
portion  of  labor  whidi  is  to  be  performed 
by  two  persons  is  a  ground  for  the  in- 
equality  of  their  recompense :  there  is  a 
great  ineqtuMUty  in  the  chance  of  success, 
where  there  is  a  duparity  of  acquire- 
ments in  rival  candidates :  the  disparUy 
between  David  and  Gk>liath  was  such  as 
to  render  the  success  of  the  former  more 
strikingly  miraculous;  the  inequaUty  in 
the  conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with 
a  corresponding  inequality  in  their  happi- 
ness. 

Ton  formerly  observed  to  me  that  nothing 
made  a  more  ridiculous  figure  in'  a  nun's  life 
than  the  <fi«|>ar<ly  we  often  find  In  him,  Bi<^  ami 
well. 
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InequalUff  of  beluiyior,  either  Ui  proaperity 
or  adversity,  are  alike  ungraoeAU  in  man  tliat  Is 
iMurn  to  die.  Stbblb. 

DISPASSIONATE,  COOL. 

DISPASSIONATE  is  taken  negative- 
ly, it  marks  merely  the  absence  of  pas- 
sion; COOL  (v.  Cool)  is  taken  positive- 
ly, it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  pas- 
sion. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  be  passionate 
must  learn  to  be  <%M(monafe/  those  who 
are  of  a  eool  temperament  will  not  suffer 
their  passions  to  be  roused.  Dispamon- 
ate  solely  respects  angry  or  irritable  sen- 
timents; eocl  respects  any  perturbed 
feeling:  when  we  meet  with  an  angry 
disputant  it  is  necessary  to  be  cUspassion- 
ate,  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels;  in  the 
moment  of  danger  our  safety  often  de- 
pends upon  our  cooIium, 

As  to  violence  the  lady  (Madame  d'Ader)  has 
infinitely  the  better  of  the  gentleman  (M.  de  la 
Motte).  Nothing  can  be  more  polite,  di^pasHoiu 
aUj  or  sensible,  than  his  manner  of  managing  the 
dJspnte.  Popi. 

I  conceived  this  poem,  and  gaye  loose  to  a  de- 
gree of  resentment,  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
bsTe  indulged,  bat  which  in  a  cooler  hour  I  can- 
noc  altogether  condemn.  Gowpbb. 

TO  DISPEL,  DISPERSE. 

DISPEL,  from  the  Latin  peOo,  to  drive, 
signifies  to  drive  away.  DISP£BS£  sig- 
nifies merely  to  cause  to  come  asunder. 

DUpd  is  a  more  forcible  action  than  to 
diqiene:  we  destroy  the  existence  of  a 
thing  by  diapeUing  it ;  we  merely  destroy 
the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
duperwng  it ;  the  sun  diepds  the  clouds 
and  darkness;  the  wind  duperset  the 
douds,  or  a  surgeon  duperses  a  tumor. 

As  wlien  a  western  whirlwind,  charg'd  with 

stornM. 
JHspeh  the  gathering  clonds  that  Notns  forms. 

Pops. 

The  foe  dUper^d^  their  bravest  warriors  kill'd, 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field. 

Popz. 

Dupe?  is  used  figuratively;  digperae 
only  m  the  natural  sense:  gloom,  igno- 
rance, and  the  like,  are  diqtdUd;  books, 
people,  papers,  and  the  like,  are  dupersdd. 

The  nist  of  error  fh)m  his  eyes  dUpelPdy 
Thro'  an  ber  tnuAfal  arts,  in  clearest  light, 
SloCh  in  her  native  form  he  now  beheld. 

LOWTH. 


TO  DISPENSE^  DI8TBIBX7TE. 

DISPENSE,  from  the  Latin  pendo,  to 
pay  or  bestow,  signifies  to  bestow  in  dif- 
ferent  directions;  and  DISTRIBUTE, 
from  the  Latin  tri&uo,  to  bestow,  signifies 
the  same  thing.  Ditperue  is  an  indis- 
criminate action ;  dUtrUnOe  is  a  particu- 
larizing action:  we  dispense  to  all;  we 
distribute  to  each  individually:  nature 
dispenses  her  gifts  bountifully  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth;  a  parent  dis- 
tributes among  his  children  different  to- 
kens of  his  parental  tenderness.  Dis- 
pense is  an  indirect  action  that  has  no 
immediate  reference  to  the  receiver ;  dis^ 
tribute  is  a  direct  and  personal  action 
communicated  by  the  giver  to  the  re- 
ceiver: Providence  di^enses  his  favors 
to  those  who  put  a  sincere  trust  in  him ; 
a  prince  distributes  marks  of  his  favor 
and  preference  among  his  courtiers. 

Though  nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispsnss 

To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense ; 

Tet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil. 

On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil.  Cowrb. 

Pray  be  no  niggard  in  distrihuUng  my  love 
plentifully  among  our  firiends  at  the  inns  of  court 

HOWXLL. 

TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 

DISPLEASE  (v.  Dislike,  displeasure) 
naturally  marks  the  contrary  of  pleasing. 
OFFEND,  from  the  Latin  offendo,  signi- 
fies to  stumble  in  the  way  of.  VEX,  in 
Latin  vexOy  is  a  frequentative  of  veho^ 
signifying  literally  to  toss  up  and  down. 

These  words  express  the  painful  sen- 
timent which  is  felt  by  the  supposed  im- 
propriety of  another^s  conduct  Dis- 
piease  is  not  always  applied  to  that 
which  personally  concerns  ourselves ;  al- 
though offend  and  vex  have  always  more 
or  less  of  what  is  personal  in  them:  a 
superior  may  be  dv^eased  with  one  who 
is  under  his  charge  for  improper  behav- 
ior toward  persons  in  genenJ;  he  will 
be  offended  with  him  for  disrespectful  be- 
havior toward  himself  or  neglect  of  his 
interests:  circumstances  as  well  as  ac- 
tions serve  to  displease;  a  supposed  in- 
tention or  design  is  requisite  in  order  to 
offend;  we  may  be  displeased  with  a  per- 
son, or  at  a  thing ;  one  is  mostly  offend- 
ed  with  the  person ;  a  child  may  be  dis- 
pleased  at  not  having  any  particular  lib- 
erty or  indulgence  granted  to  him;  he 
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may  be  offended  with  his  playfellow  for 
an  act  of  incivility  or  unkindness. 

Heantirae  imperial  Neptane  heard  the  soond 
Of  ra«ing  hillowB  breaking  on  the  ground ; 
DUpleat^d  and  fearing  for  his  wat'ry  reign. 
He  rear'd  his  awful  head  above  the  main. 

DRTmv. 

The  emperor  himself  came  mnning  to  the  place 
in  his  armor,  8everel7  reproving  them  of  cow> 
ardice  who  had  forsaken  the  place,  and  grievous- 
ly offended  with  those  who  had  kept  such  neg- 
ligent wateh.  KvouBa. 

Di^iUaae  respects  mostly  the  inward 
state  of  feeling;  offend  and  vex  hare 
most  regard  to  the  outward  cause  which 
provokes  the  feeling :  a  humorsome  per- 
son may  be  digpUaaed  without  any  appar- 
ent cause ;  but  a  captious  person  will  at 
least  have  some  avowed  trifle  for  which 
he  is  offended  Vex  expresses  more  than 
offend,  it  marks,  in  fact,  frequent  efforts 
to  offendj  or  the  act  of  offending  under 
aggravated  circumstances :  we  often  un- 
intentionally di^oleaae  or  offend;  but  he 
who  vexes  has  mostly  that  object  in  view 
in  so  doing :  any  instance  of  neglect  dia- 
pleatea;  any  marked  instance  of  neglect 
offends;  any  aggravated  instance  of  neg- 
lect vexes.  The  feeling  of  displeasure  is 
more  perceptible  and  vivid  than  that  of 
offence;  but  it  is  less  durable :  the  feeling 
of  vexation  is  as  transitory  as  that  of  dis- 
pleasure^  but  stronger  than  either.  Dts- 
pleasure  and  vexation  betray  themselves 
by  an  angry  word  or  look;  offence  dis- 
covei'S  itself  in  the  whole  conduct :  our 
displeasure  is  unjustifiable  when  it  ex- 
ceeds the  measure  of  another^s  fault ;  it 
is  a  mark  of  great  weakness  to  take  o/- 
^ence  at  trifles ;  persons  of  the  greatest 
irritability  are  exposed  to  the  most  fre- 
quent vexations. 

That  fear  of  displeasing  those  who  ought  to 
be  pleased,  betrayed  him  sometimes  into  the  oth- 
er extreme.  CLAacNDON. 

Nathan's  fkble  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb 
had  so  good  an  effect  as  to  convey  instruction  to 
the  ear  of  a  king  without  offending  it. 

Addisom. 

These  terms  may  all  be  applied  to  the 
acts  of  unconscious  agents  on  the  mind. 

Fool  sights  do  rather  displease^  in  that  they 
aocite  the  memory  of  foul  things  than  In  the  im- 
mediate objects.  Baoom. 

Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen  and  easily  avoided 
by  persons  that  profess  religion.  But  the  indis- 
creet and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  lawflU 


things,  as  it  does  not  shock  and  offend  our  oon« 
sciences,  so  it  is  difficult  to  make  people  at  all 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  it.  Law. 

These  and  a  thousand  mix'd  emotions  more, 
From  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Fonn'd  infinitely  various,  vem  the  mind 
With  endless  storm.  Thoiook. 

As  epithets  they  admit  of  a  similar 
distinction :  it  is  very  di^fleasinff  to  par- 
ents not  to  meet  with  the  most  respect- 
ful attentions  from  children  when  they 
give  them  counsel ;  and  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  children  is  highly  offensive  to 
God:  when  we  meet  with  an  offensive 
object,  we  do  most  wisely  to  turn  away 
from  it :  when  we  are  troubled  with  vex- 
atious affairs,  our  best  and  only  remedy 
is  patience. 

The  course  of  life  was  not  displeasinff  to  a 
young  person ;  for  here  was  flsning,  bUliards, 
hunting,  visiting,  and  all  country  amusements. 

NoBm. 

The  religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honor 
scorns  to  do  an  ill  action.  The  latter  considers 
vice  as  something  that  is  beneiUh  him,  the  other 
as  something  that  is  offensive  to  God. 

GUABDIAir. 

DISPLEASURE,  ANGER,  DISAPPROBA- 
TION. 

DISPLEASURE,  v.  Disltke,  ANGER, 
v.  Anger.  DISAPPROBATION  is  the 
reverse  of  approbation  (v.  Assent). 

Between  displeasure  and  anger  there  is 
a  difference  both  in  the  degree,  the  cause, 
and  the  consequence  of  the  feeling :  die- 
pleasure  is  always  a  softened  and  gentle 
feeling ;  anger  is  always  a  harsh  feeling, 
and  sometimes  rises  to  vehemence  and 
madness.  Displeasure  is  always  pro- 
duced by  some  adequate  cause,  real  or 
supposed;  but  anger  may  be  provoked 
by  every  or  any  cause,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  individual :  displeasure  is 
mostly  satisfied  with  a  simple  verbal  ex- 
pression; but  anger,  unless  kept  down 
with  great  force,  always  seeks  to  return 
evil  for  evil.  Displeasure  and  diseqapro- 
bation  are  to  be  compared  inasmuch  as 
they  respect  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  under  the  direction  of  others:  <£s- 
pUasure  is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is  an  an- 
gry sentiment;  disapprobation  is  an  act 
of  the  judgment,  it  is  an  opposite  opin- 
ion :  any  mark  of  self-will  in  a  child  is 
calculated  to  excite  displeasure;  a  mis- 
taken choice  in  matrimony  may  produce 
disapprobation  in  the  parent 
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IfBn  is  fhe  merriest  species  of  the  creation ; 
all  above  or  below  him  are  serious;  he  sees 
things  in  a  different  light  from  other  beings,  and 
finds  his  mirth  arising  from  objects  that  perhaps 
cause  something  like  pity  or  displeasure  in  a 
higher  nature.  Adduon. 

From  anger  in  its  Aill  import,  protracted  into 
malerolence  and  exerted  in  revenge,  arise  many 
of  the  evila  to  which  the  liib  of  man  is  exposed. 

Johnson. 

The  Qaeen-Begent's  brothers  knew  her  secret 
disapprobation  of  the  violent  measures  they 
were  driTing  on.  Robbkibon. 

DiapUtuure  ia  always  produced  bj  that 
which  is  already  come  to  pass ;  disappro- 
bation may  be  felt  upon  that  which  is  to 
take  place :  a  master  feels  dupUamre  at 
the  carelessness  of  his  servant ;  a  parent 
expresses  his  disc^jprobaticn  of  his  son^s 
proposal  to  leave  his  situation:  it  is 
sometimes  prudent  to  check  our  <Us]^ea»- 
wre;  and  mostly  prudent  to  express  our 
diaapprobation:  the  former  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed without  inflicting  pain ;  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  withheld  when  required 
without  the  danger  of  misleading. 

lliey  pat  him  to  death  in  a  town  of  his  own, 
agnfaist  which  he  had  expressed  severe  displeaS' 
we  ibr  their  obstinate  rebellion  against  the  king. 

CXJLRBNDON. 

His  firm  disapmy^aUon  of  the  many  un- 
principled men  and  measures  of  those  days,  and 
a  surly  integrity  that  unfitted  him  for  the  loose- 
ness of  the  court,  contributed  to  render  his  sit- 
natMD  unhappy.  Nobth. 

DISPOSAL,  DISPOSITION. 

Tresi  words  derive  their  different 
meanings  from  the  verb  to  dUpose  {v.  To 
dupo9e)y  to  which  they  owe  their  com- 
mon origin.  DISPOSAL  is  a  personal 
act ;  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  in- 
dividnal:  DISPOSITION  is  an  act  of  the 
judgment;  it  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  things.  The  removal  of  a  thing 
from  one's  self  is  involved  in  a  disposal; 
the  good  order  of  the  things  is  compre- 
hended in  their  duposUion,  The  disposal 
of  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  right- 
ful owner ;  the  success  of  a  battle  often 
depends  upon  the  right  dUposUion  of  an 
army. 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  man 
died  without  wife  or  issue,  the  whole  of  his  prop- 
erty was  at  his  own  disposal,        Blackstoms. 

Any  dilferenoe,  whether  it  be  in  the  disposi' 
Mow,  or  in  the  figure,  or  even  in  the  color  of  the 
parts,  is  highly  pr^ndicial  to  the  idea  of  infinity. 

BiTaax. 


TO  DISPOSE,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 

DISPOSE,  in  French  disposer,  Latm 
disposui,  preterite  of  dispono,  or  dis  and 
ponOy  signifies  to  place  apart.  AR- 
RANGE, V.  To  doss.  DIGEST,  in  Latin 
digestuSf  participle  of  digero^  or  dis  and 
fferoj  signifies  to  gather  apart  with  design. 

The  idea  of  a  systematic  laying  apart 
is  common  to  all,  and  proper  to  the  word 
dispose.  We  dispose  when  we  arrange 
and  tUgest;  but  we  do  not  always  ar- 
range and  digest  when  we  dispose:  they 
differ  in  the  circumstances  and  object  of 
the  action.  There  is  less  thought  em- 
ployed in  cUsposing  than  in  arranging 
and  digesting;  we  may  dispose  ordmary 
matters  by  simply  assigning  a  place  to 
each ;  in  this  manner  trees  are  disposed 
in  a  row,  but  we  arrange  and  digest  by 
an  intellectual  effort;  m  the  first  case 
by  puttmg  those  together  which  ought 
to  go  together ;  and  in  the  latter  case  by 
boUi  separating  that  which  is  dissimilar, 
and  bringing  together  that  which  is  sim- 
ilar ;  in  Siis  manner  books  are  arranged 
in  a  library  according  to  their  size  or 
their  subject;  the  materials  for  a  litera- 
ry production  are  digested;  or  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  digested.  What  is  not 
wanted  should  be  neatly  disposed  in  a 
suitable  place:  nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  beauty  and  convenience  as  the 
arrangement  of  everything  according  to 
the  way  and  manner  in  which  they  should 
follow :  when  writings  are  involved  in 
great  intricacy  and  confusion,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  digest  them. 

Then  near  the  oltar  of  the  darting  king, 
IHspo^d  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring. 

Pops. 

There  is  a  proper  arranffement  of  the  parts 
of  elastic  bodies,  which  may  be  flicilitated  by 
use.  Chktnb. 

The  marks  and  impressions  of  diseases,  and 
the  changes  and  devastations  they  bring  upon 
the  internal  parts,  should  be  very  carefully  ex- 
amined and  orderly  digested  in  the  comparative 
anatomy  we  speak  of.  Bacon. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application 
of  these  words,  we  speak  of  a  person*s 
time,  talent,  and  the  like,  being  disposed 
to  a  good  purpose ;  of  a  man's  ideas  be- 
ing properly  arrattged,  and  of  being  di- 
gated  into  form.  On  the  ditpoaUion  of 
a  man*s  time  and  property  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  his  success  in  life; 
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on  the  arranffmient  of  accounts  great- 
ly depends  his  facility  in  conducting 
business  ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting  our 
thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure 
correctness  of  thinking. 

Thus  while  she  did  her  yarious  power  dispoae^ 
The  world  was  free  firom  tyrants,  wars,  and 
woes.  PiuoK. 

When  a  number  of  distinct  Images  are  collect- 
ed  by  these  erratic  and  hasty  surveys,  the  foncy 
Is  busied  In  arranging  them.  Johmsom. 

Chosen  fHends,  with  sense  refln*d, 

Leaniing  digesUd  weU.  TBomoir. 

DISPOSITION,  TBMFKB. 

DISPOSITION,  from  dispose  {y.  To  dis- 
pose),  signifies  here  the  state  of  being 
disposed,  TEMPER,  like  tsmperamerU, 
from  the  Latin  temperamentum  and  tern- 
pero,  to  temper  or  manage,  signififtB  the 
thing  modelled  or  formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the 
miud  and  its  bias ;  but  disposUion  re- 
spects the  whole  frame  and  texture  of 
the  mind ;  temper  respects  only  the  bias 
or  tone  of  the  feelings. 

My  ftiend  has  his  eye  more  upon  the  Tirtne 
and  disposiUon  of  his  children  than  their  ad- 
vancement or  wealth. ,  Stbbls. 

The  man  who  lives  under  a  habitual  sense  of 
the  Divine  presence  keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheer- 
ftilness  of  temper.  Addison. 

Disposition  is  permanent  and  settled ; 
temper  may  be  transitory  and  fluctuating. 
The  disposition  comprehends  the  springs 
and  motives  of  actions ;  the  temper  in- 
fluences the  action  of  the  moment :  it  is 
possible  and  not  infrequent  to  have  a 
good  disposition  with  a  bad  temper,  and 
vice  vena. 

Akenslde  was  a  young  man  warm  with  every 
notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  sound  of  liberty,  and  by  an  ec- 
centricity which  fluch  dispositions  do  not  easily 
avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  fHend  to 
anything  established.  Johkson. 

He  gave  much  matter  in  few  words ;  and  as 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  betrayed  a  heat  of  temper^  a 
false  conclusion  might  be  drawn,  that  because  he 
controlled  his  passions  he  dlsgolsed  his  heart. 

Cuwum.AWD. 

A  good  disposUum  makes  a  man  a  use- 
ful member  of  society,  but  not  always 
a  good  companion;  a  good  temper  ren- 
ders him  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceable 
with  all,  but  essentially  useful  to  none : 
a  good  diiposUion  will  go  far  toward  cor- 


recting the  errors  of  temper;  but  where 
there  is  a  bad  disposition  there  are  no 
hopes  of  amendment.  The  disposition  is 
properly  said  to  be  natural,  tne  temper 
is  rather  acquired  or  formed  by  circum- 
stances. 

I  lamented  that  any  man  possessing  soch  a 
ftmd  of  information,  with  a  benerolence  of  sool 
that  oompreliended  all  mankind,  a  temper  most 
placid,  and  a  heart  most  social,  should  suffer  in 
the  world's  opinion  by  that  obscurity  to  which 
his  ill-fortune,  not  his  natural  dispoeUion^  had 
reduced  him.  CxnamKLMSD. 

If  the  temper  be  taken  for  what  is  nat- 
ural, it  implies  either  the  physical  tem- 
perament or  that  frame  of  mind  which 
results  from  or  is  influenced  by  it 

In  cofbe-honses  a  man  of  my  temper  Is  In  his 
element ;  for  if  he  cannot  talk  he  can  be  still  more 
agreeable  to  his  company,  as  wall  as  pleased  ia 
hunself  in  being  a  hearer.  Sieblb. 

DISPOSITION,  INCLINATION. 

DISPOSITION  in  the  former  section 
is  taken  for  the  general  frame  of  the 
mind ;  in  the  present  case  for  its  partic- 
ular frame.  INCLINATION,  v.  Attaeh- 
ment. 

Disposition  is  more  positive  than  ineli- 
nation.  We  may  always  expect  a  man 
to  do  that  which  he  is  dtmosed  to  do; 
but  we  cannot  always  calculate  upon  his 
ezecutingthat  to  which  he  is  merely  tn- 
dined.  We  indulge  a  disposition;  we 
yield  to  an  inelinaiion.  The  dispotiiion 
comprehends  the  whole  state  of  the  mind 
at  the  time ;  an  inclination  is  particular, 
referring  always  to  a  particular  object. 
After  the  performance  of  a  serious  duty, 
no  one  is  expected  to  be  in  a  disposition 
for  laughter  or  merriment :  it  is  becom- 
ing to  suppress  our  inclination  to  laugh- 
ter in  the  presence  of  those  who  wish 
to  be  serious ;  we  should  be  carefuH  not 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  one  who 
shows  a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly. 
When  a  young  person  discoTere  any  in^ 
clination  to  study,  there  are  hopes  of  hia 
improvement. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  would  be  trne 
to  himself,  to  obtain  If  possible  a  disposition,  to 
be  pleased.  Stbblb. 

There  never  was  a  time,  believe  me,  when  I 
wanted  an  inclination  to  cultivate  your  esteem 
and  promote  your  interest. 

MCIJCOTB*S  LBTTBRS  or  ClCBBOk 
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TO  DISRBOARD,  NEGLECT,  SLIGHT. 

DISREGARD  signifies  properly  not  to 
regard.  NEGLEClT,  in  Latin  negledus, 
participle  of  negligo^  compounded  of  nee 
and  Ugo^  not  to  choose.  SLIGHT,  from 
light,  signifies  to  make  light  of  or  set 
light  by. 

We  disregard  the  warnings,  the  words, 
or  opinions  of  others ;  we  neglect  their 
injunctions  or  their  precepts.  To  disre- 
gard results  from  the  settled  purpose  of 
the  mind;  to  neglect  from  a  temporary 
forgetfulness  or  oversight  What  is  dis- 
regarded is  seen  and  passed  over;  what 
ia  neglected  is  generally  not  thought  of  at 
the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded 
does  not  strike  the  mind  at  all ;  what  is 
neglected  enters  the  mind  only  when  it  is 
before  the  eye :  what  we  disregard  is  not 
esteemed;  what  we  neglect  is  often  es- 
teemed, but  not  sufficiently  to  be  remem- 
bered or  practised :  a  child  disregards 
the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent;  he 
neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  .have 
been  prescribed  to  him. 

Tbe  ne  V  notion  that  has  prevaUed  of  late  yean 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  little  more  than  a 
good  system  of  morality,  must  in  course  draw  on 
a  disregard  to  spfrititiil  exercises.  Gibson. 

Beauty's  a  charm,  bat  soon  the  charm  irlll  pass, 
While  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain ; 
While  dosky  hyadnths  for  use  remain. 

Dbtdbn. 

Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequent- 
ly not  personal  acts;  they  respect  the 
thing  more  than  the  person ;  dighi  is  al- 
together an  intentional  act  toward  an  in- 
dividual. 

Ton  cannot  expect  roar  son  should  have  any 
regsdrd  for  one  whom  he  sees  you  elight.  Lockb. 

Or  toward  any  object  which  one  has  here- 
tofore esteemed  or  ought  to  esteem. 

When  once  devotion  Ikacies  herself  under  the 
inflaenoe  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  is  no  wonder  she 
titghis  human  ordinances.  Addison. 

DISSENSION,  GONTENTION,  DISCORD. 

DISSENSION  marks  either  the  act  or 
the  sUte  of  dissenting,  CONTENTION 
marks  the  act  of  contending  (v.  To  con- 
tend).   DISCORD,  V.  Contention. 

A  collision  of  opinions  produces  dis- 
tension ;  a  collision  of  interests  produces 
esmUMon;  s  collision  of  humors  pro- 
duces discord.    A  love  of  one's  own  opin- 


ion, combined  with  a  disregard  for  tbe 
opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissen- 
sion; selfishness  is  the  main  cause  of 
contention;  and  an  ungoverned  tempet 
that  of  discord. 

At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating  of 
was  written,  the  disaenaions  of  the  harons,  who 
were  then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high. 

Addibon. 

Becaase  it  is  apprehended  there  may  be  great 
contention  about  precedence,  the  proposer  hum- 
bly desires  tbe  assistance  of  the  learned.  Swift. 

But  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease  ? 

Tis  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace.       Dbtden. 

Dissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or 
communities  of  men;  contention  is  ap- 
plicable mostly,  and  discord  always,  to 
individuals.  A  Christian  temper  of  con- 
formity to  the  general  will  of  those  with 
whom  one  is  in .  connection  would  do 
away  dissension;  a  limitation  of  one's 
desire  to  that  which  is  attainable  by  le- 
gitimate means  would  put  a  stop  to  con- 
tention; a  correction  of  one's  impatient 
and  irritable  humor  would  check  the 
progress  of  discord.  Dissension  tends 
not  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men 
from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the 
bonds  of  society ;  contention  is  accompa- 
nied by  anger,  ill -will,  envy,  and  many 
evil  passions ;  discord  interrupts  the 
progress  of  the  kind  affections,  and  bars 
all  tender  intercourse. 

Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm 

Tlnat  gnaws  the  Iwwels  of  the  commonwealth. 

Shakspearb. 

The  ancients  made  contention  the  principle 
ttiat  feigned  in  the  chaos  at  flrst  and  tlien  love, 
the  one  to  express  the  divisions  and  the  other  the 
union  of  aU  parties  in  the  middle  and  common 
bond.  BuaNKT. 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate 
That  Ucav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  Joy  with 

love! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.         Shakspsarb. 

DISTANT,  FAR,  REMOTE. 

DISTANT  is  employed  as  an  adjunct 
or  otherwise;  FAR  is  used  only  as  an 
adverb.  We  speak  of  distant  objects,  or 
objects  being  distant ;  but  we  speak  of 
things  only  as  being  far.  Distant^  in 
Latin  distans^  compounded  of  di  and  stans^ 
standing  asunder,  is  employed  only  for 
bodies  at  rest ;  fary  in  German  /em,  most 
probably  from  gefahren^  participle  off  ah' 
ren^  to  go,  signifies  gone  or  removed  away, 
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and  is  employed  for  bodies  either  station- 
ary or  otherwise;  hence  we  say  that  a 
thing  is  distani,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flies 
far,  JHOafU  is  used  to  designate  great 
space ;  far  only  that  which  is  ordinary : 
astronomers  estimate  that  the  sun  is  nine- 
ty-four millions  of  miles  distant  from  the 
earth ;  a  person  lives  not  rery  far  off,  or 
a  person  is  far  from  the  spot  Distant 
is  used  absolutely  to  express  an  interyen- 
ing  space.  REMOTE,  in  Latin  ranoius^ 
participle  of  removeo,  to  remove,  rather 
expresses  the  relative  idea  of  being  gone 
out  of  sight.  A  person  is  said  to  live  in 
a  distant  country,  or  in  a  remote  comer  of 
any  country. 

There' ia  nothing  he  has  made  that  is  either  so 
distant^  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which  he 
does  not  essentially  inhabit.  Addisom. 

O  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  preTail, 
Far^  far  from  Ilion  should  thy  vessels  sail, 
And  thon  from  camps  remote  the  danger  shun, 
Which  now,  alas !  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 

Pors. 

They  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the  fig- 
urative application ;  when  we  speak  of  a 
remote  idea  it  designates  that  which  is 
less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than  a  dis- 
taint  idea.  A  diUant  relationship  between 
individuals  is  never  altogether  lost  sight 
of;  when  the  connection  between  objects 
is  very  remote  it  easily  escapes  observa- 
tion. 

It  is  a  pretty  saying  of  Thales, "  Falsehood  is 
Jast  as  far  dintant  from  the  truth  as  the  ears 
from  the  eyes,"  by  which  he  would  intimate  that 
a  wise  man  would  not  easily  give  credit  to  the 
reports  of  actions  which  he  has  not  seen. 

SPBCfATOB. 

Equally  remote  fnm  the  undlstinguishing  pro- 
ftision  of  ancient,  and  the  panlmonious  elegance 
of  modem  habits,  her  house  was  a  school  for  the 
young,  and  a  retreat  for  the  aged.      WHiTAKim. 

TO  DISTINGUISH.  DISCRIMINATE. 

To  DISTINGUISH  (v.  To  abatraet)  is 
the  general,  to  DISCRIMINATE  (».  Dis- 
eemmerU)  is  the  particular  term :  the  for- 
mer is  an  indefinite,  the  latter  a  definite 
action.  To  discriminate  is  in  fact  to  dis- 
tinguish specifically ;  hence  we  speak  of 
a  distinction  as  true  or  false,  but  of  a  dis- 
crimination  as  nice.  We  distinfffdsh  things 
as  to  their  divisibility  or  unity ;  we  dis- 
criniinate  them  as  to  their  inherent  prop- 
erties ;  we  distinffuish  things  that  are  alike 
or  unlike,  in  order  to  separate  or  collect 
them ;  we  discriminate  those  that  are  dif- 


ferent, for  the  purpose  of  separating  one 
from  the  other :  we  distinguish  by  means 
of  the  senses  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing ;  we  (Hscriminaie  by  the  understanding 
only :  we  distinguish  things  by  their  col- 
or, or  we  distinguish  moral  objects  by 
their  truth  or  falsehood ;  we  discrimitwae 
the  characters  of  me.n,  or  we  dtaeriminate 
their  merits  according  to  circumstances. 

Tb  easy  to  dMinffuieh  by  the  sight 
The  color  of  the  soil,  and  black  ttom  white. 

DaTUW. 


A  satire  should  expose  nothing  bat  what  is  < 
rigible:  and  make  a  due  dieerimination  be- 
tween those  who  are  and  thoae  who  are  not  the 
proper  objects  of  it  Addisos. 

DI6TINOUISHBD,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTKD, 
EMINBNT,  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

DISTINGUISHED  signifies  having  a 
mark  of  distinction  by  which  a  thing  is 
to  be  distinguished  {v.  7b  abstract).  CON- 
SPICUOUS, in  Latin  oon^ficuus,  from  con- 
apiciOy  signifies  easily  to  be  seen.  NOTED, 
from  notusy  known,  well  known.  EKI- 
NENT,  in  Latin  eminens,  from  emitieo,  or 
e  and  maneOy  remaining  or  standing  out 
above  the  rest  ILLUSTRIOUS,  in  Latin 
iUustrie^  from  lustro^  to  shine,  shone  upon. 

The  idea  of  an  object  having  sometliing 
attached  to  it  to  excite  notice  is  commoa 
to  all  these  terms.  DitOngtiished  in  its 
general  sense  expresses  little  more  than. 
this  idea ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
distinguished.  A  thing  is  distinguished  in 
proportion  as  it  is  distinct  or  separate 
from  others ;  it  is  eon^oieuous  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  easily  seen;  it  is  noted  in 
proportion  as  it  is  widely  known.  In 
this  sense  a  rank  is  distinguished;  a  situa- 
tion is  conspicuous;  a  place  is  noted.  Per- 
sons are  distinguished  by  external  marks 
or  by  characteristic  qualities ;  persons  or 
things  are  conspieitous  mostly  from  some 
external  mark;  persons  or  things  are 
noted  mostly  by  collateral  drcumstances. 
A  man  may  be  distinguished  by  his  deco- 
rations, or  he  may  be  distinguished  by  his 
manly  air,  or  by  his  abilities :  a  person  is 
conspicuous  by  the  gaudiness  of  his  dress ; 
a  house  is  conspiaums  that  stands  on  a 
hill:  a  person  is  w^ed  for  having  per- 
formed a  wonderful  cure ;  a  place  is  n!oled 
for  its  fine  waters. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers  that  man 
is  more  dUMnguMied  from  the  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason.  Audook. 
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TbA  traces  of  thMe  dreftdfU  conftagnttona  are 
■till  eonspicuotu  in  every  corner.       Brtdonb. 

Upon  my  calling  in  lately  at  one  of  tbe  most 
noted  Temple  coffee-houaes,  I  found  the  whole 
room,  which  was  ftill  of  young  stodentSf  divided 
into  several  partiet,  each  of  which  was  deeply 
engaged  in  some  controversy.  Budoell. 

We  may  be  ditiinffuishul  for  thuigs 
good,  bad,  or  indifFerent :  we  may  be  con- 
^jienous  for  our  BingularitieB  or  that  which 
only  attracts  Yolgar  notice:  we  may  be 
noted  for  that  which  is  bad,  and  mostly 
for  that  which  is  the  subject  of  vulgar 
discoorse :  we  can  be  emment  and  i^ms- 
triaus  only  for  that  which  is  really  good 
and  praiseworthy;  the  former  applies, 
howcTer,  mostly  to  those  things  which 
Bet  a  man  high  in  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world.  A 
man  of  tUtiuiffmshed  talent  will  be  apt 
to  excite  enyy  if  he  be  not  also  duttn- 
gmaked  for  his  private  yirtue :  aif ectation 
is  never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can 
place  itself  in  such  a  oMupieuaitt  situation 
as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon  itself:  lovers  of 
fame  are  sometimes  contented  to  render 
themselves  noted  tot  their  vices  or  ab- 
surdities :  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to 
a  man  than  to  render  himself  eminent  for 
his  professional  skill :  it  is  the  lot  of  but 
few  to  be  ilhutriouSy  and  those  few  are 
very  seldom  to  be  envied. 

While  public  agitations  allow  a  ibw  individuals 
to  be  anconnnonly  dieUngitiehed.  the  general 
condition  of  the  public  remains  calamitous  and 
wretched.  Blau. 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrbns,  threat'ning  loud, 
With  glitt'ring  arms  eonepicwnte  in  the  crowd. 

Drtdeit. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was  both  by  his  abili- 
ties and  station,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
left  by  bis  contemporaries.  Jobnson. 

Hail,  sweet  Satnmian  soil  I  of  firnitfiil  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  Uluetrioue  men. 

Dbtdsn. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application, 
these  terms  may  be  employed  as  epithets 
to  heighten  the  character  of  an  object : 
valor  may  be  said  to  be  diatinffuuhed,  pie- 
ty enUneniy  and  a  name  iUtutrwue. 

Let  yoor  behavior  toward  superiors  in  dignity, 
age,  learning,  or  any  dietingttMud  excellence, 
be  full  of  respect,  deference,  and  modes^. 

Eam.  of  Chathajt. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  prince  above 
menttoned  possessed  both  these  qualifications 
(modesty  and  assoranoe)  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Addison. 


Next  add  our  cities  of  illuatrioue  name, 
Their  costly  labor  and  stupendous  frame. 

Detdeh 

DISTRESS,  ANXIETY,  ANGUISH,  AGONY. 

DISTRESS,  V.  Advertity,  ANXIETY, 
in  French  anxiete^  and  ANGUISH,  in 
French  angoieee,  both  come  from  the  Lat- 
in ango^  anxi,  to  strangle.  AGONY,  in 
French  agonie^  Latin  agomOj  Greek  ayuh 
vtOf  from  ayunn^iOy  to  contend  or  strive, 
signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  pain  and 
suffering. 

Distress  is  the  pain  felt  when  in  a  strait 
from  which  we  see  no  means  of  extricat- 
ing ourselves ;  anxiety  is  that  pain  which 
one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil.  i>t«. 
tress  always  depends  upon  some  outward 
cause ;  anxiety  often  lies  in  the  imagina- 
tion. Distress  is  produced  by  the  pres- 
ent, but  not  always  immediate  evil ;  onx- 
iety  respects  that  which  is  future ;  anguish 
arises  from  the  reflection  on  the  evil  that 
is  past;  agony  springs  from  witnessing 
that  which  is  immediate  or  before  the 
eye. 

Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age; 
where  there  is  a  consciousness  of  good 
and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure,  distress  will 
inevitably  exist  from  some  circumstance 
or  another.  Anxiety^  anguish,  and  agony 
belong  to  riper  years :  infancy  and  child- 
hood are  deemed  the  happy  periods  of 
human  existence,  because  they  are  ex- 
empt from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  ev- 
ery one  who  has  a  station  to  fill  and  du- 
ties to  discharge.  Anguish  and  agony  are 
species  of  distress,  of  the  severer  kind, 
which  spring  altogether  from  the  matu- 
rity of  reflection,  and  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  evil.  A  child  is  in  distress  when 
it  loses  its  mother,  and  the  mother  is 
also  in  distress  when  she  misses  her  child. 
The  station  of  a  parent  is,  indeed,  that 
which  is  most  productive,  not  only  of  die- 
tress,  but  of  anxiety,  anguish,  sxA  <<tgony : 
the  mother  has  her  peculiar  anxieties  for 
her  child,  while  rearing  it  in  its  infant 
state :  the  father  has  his  anxiety  for  its 
welfare  on  its  entrance  into  the  world: 
they  both  suffer  the  deepest  anguish  when 
their  child  disappoints  their  dearest  hopes 
by  running  a  career  of  vice ;  not  unfre- 
quently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the  ag- 
any  of  seeing  a  child  encircled  in  flames 
from  which  he  cannot  be  snatched,  or 
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sinking  into  a  watery  grave  from  which 
he  cannot  be  rescued. 

Hoir  many,  rack'd  with  honest  paations,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  dUtrtn  I    How  manj  stand 
Around  the  death -bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish  I        Thombon. 

If  you  hare  any  affection  for  me,  let  not  your 
anxiety ^  on  my  account,  injure  your  health. 

Mblxoth'b  Lbttbrs  or  Cicsao. 

In  the  ang^tith  of  his  heart  Adam  expostu- 
lates with  his  Creator  fbr  having  given  him  an 
unasked  existence.  Addisoh. 

These  are  the  charming  aaonie*  of  love, 

Whose  misery  delights.    But  through  the  heart 

Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 

Tis  than  delightful  misery  no  more, 

But  agony  unmixed.  THomoir. 

TO  DISTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 

DISTRESS,  V.  DUtmss.  HARASS,  in 
French  haraater,  probably  from  the  Greek 
apaaowf  to  beat.  PERPLEX,  in  Latin 
perplexuSf  participle  of  perpledoTy  com- 
pounded of /NT  and  fieeiory  to  wind  round 
and  entangle. 

A  person  is  diatreaaed  either  in  his  out- 
ward circumstances  or  bis  f eelinsrs ;  he 
is  haraaaed  mentally  or  corporeally;  he 
is  perplexed  in  his  understanding,  more 
than  m  his  feelings:  a  deprivation  dia- 
treaaea ;  provocations  and  hostile  meas- 
ures haraaa;  stratagems  and  ambiguous 
measures  perplex:  a  besieged  town  is 
diatreaaed  by  the  cutting  off  its  resources 
of  water  and  provisions;  the  besieged 
are  haraaaed  by  perpetual  attacks;  the 
besiegers  are  perplexed  in  all  their  ma- 
noeuvres and  plans,  by  the  counter-ma- 
ncBuvres  and  contrivances  of  their  oppo- 
nents :  a  tale  of  woe  diatreaaea;  continual 
alarms  and  incessant  labor  luiraaa;  un- 
expected obstacles  and  inextricable  diffi- 
culties perplex. 

O  friend !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear; 
DMreaa'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 

Pops. 

Persons  who  have  been  long  har€u»ed  with 

business  and  care  sometimes  imagine  that  when 

life  declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement 

from  the  world  too  complete.  Blaui. 

Would  being  end  with  our  expiring  breath. 
How  soon  misfortunes  would  be  puff*d  away. 
A  trifling  shock  can  shiver  us  to  the  dust. 
But  th*  existence  of  the  immortal  soul. 
Futurity's  dark  road  perpleaaea  still. 

QsiffTLEVAN. 

DISTRIBUTE,  ALLOT,  ASSIGN,  APPOR- 
TION. 

DISTRIBUTE,  in  Latin  (fu^n^uhM,  par- 
ticiple  of  dagiribuoy  or  dia,  apart,  and  tri- 


huoy  to  bestow,  signifies  to  portion  oat  to 
several.  ALLOT,  v.  ^^.  ASSIGN,  in 
French  aaaignery  Latin  oMi^mo,  L  e.,  <u  or 
ad  and  ngno^  to  sign,  signiBes  by  sigutug 
or  marking,  to  set  out  for  a  particular 
purpose.  APPORTION,  from  <jq)  or  ad 
and  porHoriy  signifies  to  give  by  way  of 
portion  for  a  particular  purpose. 

The  idea  of  giving  to  several  Is  com- 
mon to  these  terms ;  this  is  the  proper 
signification  of  diatrilnUe;  but  to  that  of 
the  other  terms  is  annexed  some  qualifi- 
cation. Diatrilmtinff  is  always  applied 
to  a  number  of  individuals,  but  aUaUitiff^ 
aaaigninffy  and  apportUming  is  the  giving 
either  to  one  or  several :  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey is  diatributed  among  a  number  of  poor 
people ;  it  is  aUoUedy  amiffned^  or  appoT' 
Honed  to  a  particular  individual,  or  to 
each  individual  out  of  a  number.  i>t»- 
trUnUe  is  said  properly  of  that  which  is 
divided,  or  divisible  into  any  number  of 
parts,  as  bread  is  dUtribuUd  in  loaves,  ot 
money  is  dktrilnUed  in  the  way  of  shil 
lings ;  allotted  is  applied  to  that  which  y 
divisible  into  lots,  and  opporH/m  to  ths» 
which  is  formed  into  certain  proportiona' 
parts  or  portions,  as  to  aUot  land,  to  givi* 
a  lot  of  land;  to  eqoporiioH  a  sum  otf 
money,  t.  e.^  to  give  it  in  certain  propor- 
tions. Aatign  is  applied  to  any  distinct 
whole,  not  considered  either  as  divided 
or  divisible,  as  to  aaaign  a  house,  place^ 
etc.  To  diatribute  is  to  give  promiscn* 
ously,  without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  objects  or  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  given ;  things  may  be  diairilntted  to 
the  worthy  or  the  unworthy,  to  those  who 
want  it  or  those  who  do  not,  at  the  vrill 
of  the  diaiributar  or  otherwise.  To  al- 
lot is  to  give  according  to  the  lots  into 
which  the  thing  is  divided  for  a  given 
purpose,  as  to  auot  land  to  each  cottager ; 
to  aaaiffn  is  to  set  apart  something  that 
is  suited  to  the  person  or  adapted  for 
the  object  proposed,  as  a  prize  is  aangned 
to  the  most  meritorious ;  a  house  is  09- 
aigned  for  the  reception  of  the  houseless 
wanderer;  to  apportion  is  to  give  in  a 
certain  proportion  according  to  a  certain 
rule,  as  to  apportion  rent  to  different 
houses  according  to  their  size  and  value. 

Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use  except  in 
the  diatributi&n.  Bacojt. 

If  they  found  the  children  Insty  and  well-fa- 
vored, they  gave  order  for  their  education,  and 
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allotted  a  eertain  proportion  of  land  for  their 
maintenance.  PoTTxa. 

The  reverend  Nestor  ranks  his  Pylean  bands. 
The  horse  end  chariots  to  the  firont  wuigrCd. 

Pora. 

The  underwriter  nuqr  afterward  recover  from 
each  of  the  rest  a  ratable  satisfiaction  or  appoT' 
tionment  of  the  sam  which  he  lias  been  ooliged 
to  pay  to  the  assured.  Pabs. 

So  in  the  figuratire  or  moral  applica- 
tion, the  goods  or  ills  of  life  are  cUstrib- 
tUed  by  a  wise  ProTidence,  but  often  in 
ways  or  for  purposes  that  are  hidden 
froin  our  view. 

From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  dUtrUnUei  Uls. 

Pops. 

Particular  portions  of  that  which  is 
desirable,  or  the  contrary,  is  allotted  to 
each  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead  has  a  due 
proportion  of  pniae  allotted  him,  in  which  while 
he  lived  his  friends  were  too  proftise,  and  his 
enemies  too  sparing.  Addison. 

Offices,  duties,  properties,  and  the  like, 
are  aatiffned  according  as  they  really  are 
or  are  supposed  to  be  suitable. 

Ton  may  aaaiffn  any  propdrttons  you  please  to 
every  part  of  the  human  body,  and  I  undertake 
that  a  painter  shall  religiously  observe  them 
all,  and  notwithstanding  produce,  if  he  pleases, 
a  very  ugly  figure.  Bcmu. 

Labor,  happiness,  misery,  or  anything 
of  which  only  parts  can  be  had,  may  be 
iqjportioned. 

Of  the  happinees  and  mlsenr  of  our  present 
eondition,  p«^  is  distributed  by  nature,  and 
part  is  in  a  great  measure  apportioned  by  our- 
selves. Johnson. 

DISTRICT,  RBGION,  TRACT,  QUARTER. 

DISTRICT,  in  Latin  dislHetM,  from 
dUtrinffo^  to  bind  separately,  signifies  a 
certain  part  marked  off  specifically.  RE- 
GIOX,  in  Latin  regioy  from  reffo^  to  rule, 
tignifies  a  portion  that  is  within  rule. 
TRACT,  in  Latin  iraetuSy  from  traho^  to 
draw,  signifies  a  part  drawn  out  QUAR- 
TER signifies  literally  a  fourth  part. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  por- 
tions of  country,  the  former  two  compre- 
hending divisions  marked  out  on  politi- 
cal grounds ;  the  latter  a  geographical  or 
an  indefinite  division :  district  is  smaller 
than  a  reffian  ;  the  former  refers  only  to 


part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequently 
applies  to  a  whole  country :  a  quarter  is 
indefinite,  and  may  be  applied  either  to 
a  mtarter  of  the  world  or  a  particular 
neighborhood:  a  tract  is  the  smallest 
portion  of  all,  and  comprehends  fre- 
quently no  more  than  what  may  fall 
within  the  compass  of  the  eye.  We 
consider  a  district  only  with  relation  to 
government ;  every  magistrate  acts  with- 
in a  certain  district:  we  speak  of  a  region 
when  considering  the  circumstances  of 
climate,  or  the  natural  properties  which 
distinguish  different  parts  of  the  earth ; 
as  the  rpffions  of  heat  and  cold :  we  speak 
of  the  quarter  simply  to  designate  a 
point  of  the  compass ;  as  a  person  lives 
in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  town  that  is 
north  or  south,  east  or  west,  etc. ;  and  so 
also  in  an  extended  application,  we  say, 
to  meet  with  opposition  in  an  unexpected 
quarter:  we  speak  of  a  tract  to  designate 
the  land  that  runs  on  in  a  line;  as  a 
mountainous  tract. 

The  venr  inequality  of  representation,  which  is 
so  foolishly  complained  of,  is  perhaps  the  very 
thing  which  prevents  us  from  thinking  or  acting 
as  members  for  districte.  Bnaaa. 

Between  those  regions  and  our  upper  light 

Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 

Possess  the  middle  space.  Dansir. 

My  timorous  muse 

Unambitious  traets  pursnea  Cowlet. 

There  is  no  man  in  any  rank  who  is  always  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  would  incline.  In  some 
quarter  or  other  he  is  limited  by  circumstances. 

BxjLia. 

DISTRUST,  SUSPICION,  DIFFIDENCE. 

DISTRUST  signifies  not  putting  trust 
in  (v.  Belief),  SUSPICION,  from  the 
Latin  stt^neio^  or  sub  and  specie^  signifies 
looking  at  askance,  or  with  a  wry  mind. 
DIFFIDENCE,  from  the  Latin  dijfido  or 
disfidoj  signifies  having  no  faith. 

iHstrust  is  said  either  of  ourselves  or 
others ;  suspieifm  is  said  only  of  others ; 
diffldcnce  only  of  ourselves:  to  be  dis- 
trustful of  a  person  is  to  impute  no  good 
to  him ;  to  be  suspunous  of  a  person  is 
to  impute  positive  evil  to  him :  he  who 
is  distrustfiU  of  another*s  honor  or  pru- 
dence will  abstain  from  giving  him  his 
confidence ;  he  who  is  su^ncious  of  an- 
other's honesty  will  be  cautious  to  have 
no  dealings  with  him. 

The  dissolution  of  two  parliaments  in  go  short 
a  time,  and  of  the  last  in  so  abrupt  a  manner 
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raised  np  a  eenenl  ipirit  of  dtocontent  and  tf  i«- 
truat  thron^oat  tbe  kingdom. 


Nature  itaelf  after  it  has  done  an  iqjary  will 
tM  nupioiofu,  and  no  man  can  lore  the  person 
he  suspects.  Socth. 

Bittnut  is  a  particular  state  of  feel- 
ing having  a  specific  object;  mtxpiaan 
is  a  habitual  state  of  feeling,  and  has  in- 
definite objects. 

All  parties  had  an  opinion  of  his  abilities ;  few 
had  any  ditlhtut  of  his  yirtnes.  Outhris. 

And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  wwtpieion  steeps 

At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 

Resigns  his  charge.  Hiltobt. 

As  regards  one's  self,  a  person  may 
diatntsi  his  own  powers  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  particular  offioe,  or  a  distrust 
of  himself  in  company ;  he  has  a  gener- 
al diffidence^  or  he  is  naturally  diffidmt. 

Before  strangers,  Pitt  had  something  of  the 
scholar's  timidity  and  dMru^.  Johnsoit. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Cunningham  obtained  little 
reputation,  for  his  diffidence  was  too  great  to  be 
overcome.  Johnsom. 

TO  DISTURB,  INTERRUPT. 

DISTURB  (v.  Commotion),  INTER- 
RUPT, from  the  Latin  inter  and  rumpo, 
signifies  to  break  in  between  so  as  to 
stop  the  progress. 

We  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly 
or  outwardly;  we  are  interrupted  only 
outwardly:  our  minds  may  be  disturbed 
by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may  be 
disturbed  in  our  rest  or  in  our  business 
by  unseemly  noises ;  but  we  can  be  inter- 
rupted only  in  our  business  or  pursuits  : 
the  disturbance^  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  person;  what  dis- 
turbs one  man  will  not  disturb  another : 
an  interruption  is,  however,  something 
positive ;  what  interrupts  one  person  will 
interrupt  another:  the  smallest  noises 
may  disturb  one  who  is  in  bad  health ; 
illness  or  the  visits  of  friends  will  inter- 
rupt a  person  in  any  of  his  business. 

If  aught  disturb  the  tenor  of  his  breast, 

Tis  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest  Pops. 

A  single  word  or  even  an  offer  at  interrup- 
tion stopped  him  in  a  moment,  though  in  tJie 
middle  of  a  sentence.  ComwtHT.AWP. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  words  when  applied  to  things  as 
to  persons :  whatever  is  put  out  of  its 
order  or  proper  condition  is  disturbed; 
thus  water  which  is  put  into  motion 


from  a  state  of  rest  is  disturbed:  what- 
ever is  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regu- 
larity of  its  course  is  interrupted;  thus 
water  which  is  turned  out  of  its  ordinary 
channel  is  interrupted. 

Some  short  conftised  speeches  show  an  imagi- 
nation disturbed  wltti  guilt  Addisov. 

The  foresight  of  the  hour  of  death  would  ooa- 
Unnallj  interrupt  the  course  of  human  affrin. 

Blaib. 

TO  DIVIDB,  SEPARATE,  PART. 

DIVIDE,  in  Latin  dtvu2so,  compound- 
ed of  di  and  the  Etruscan  eduo,  from  etc 
and  ^vw,  two,  signifies  to  make  into  two. 
SEPARATE,  V.  Abstract,  PART  sigm- 
fies  to  make  Into  parts. 

That  is  said  to  be  divided  which  has 
been  or  is  conceived  to  be  a  whole,  that 
is  separated  which  might  be  joined:  an 
army  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
divisions  or  portions:  the  dtvisians  are 
frequently  s^tarated  in  their  march. 
Things  may  be  divided  by  anything  which 
distinguishes  the  parts  from  one  anoth- 
er; they  are  separated  by  disjunction  of 
space  only. 


Nor  cease  your  sowing  tlU  midwinter  ends. 
For  this  through  twelve  bright  signs  ApoUo 

guides 
The  year,  and  earth  in  several  dimes  divides. 

DaisBir. 

Things  may  be  mentally  divided,  but 
they  are  separated  only  corporeally :  the 
minds  of  men  are  often  most  divided 
when  in  person  they  are  least  stparated. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into  twenty 
parts,  we  shall  find  at  least  nineteen  of  them 
filled  with  gaps  and  chasms,  which  are  neither 
filled  up  with  pleasure  or  business.       Asnisoir. 

Where  there  Is  the  greatest  and  most  honor- 
able love,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  be  joined  in 
death  than  separated-  in  life.  Stxslb. 

To  part  has  an  intermediate  sense 
between  divide  and  separate;  to  dimde 
is  properly  to  make  any  whole  into  two 
parts;  to  part  is  to  destroy  the  cohesion 
of  two  or  more  wholes  when  joined  to- 
gether :  a  loaf  is  divided  when  it  is  cut 
into  two  or  more  pieces ;  two  loaves  are 
parted.  Sometimes  things  are  both  di- 
vided  and  parted  in  order  to  be  distrib- 
uted ;  in  this  case  the  distinction  is  the 
same;  solid  things,  or  what  is  in  a  masa, 
is  divided;  but  things  which  do  not  lose 
their  integrity  are  parted:  an  estate  ia 
divided;  goods  or  dfeots  are  parted^ 
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Tlie  whole  army  wu  divided  Into  regiments. 

POTTEX. 

From  the  signed  victim  crops  the  curling  hair, 
The  herslds  part  It  and  the  princes  share. 

Pope. 

As  disjunction  is  the  common  idea  at- 
tached to  both  Mparaie  and  party  they  are 
frequently  used  in  relation  to  the  same 
objects ;  things  are  mostly  said  to  be 
parted  which  are  made  to  be  apart  for 
any  temporary  purpose,  or  by  any  means, 
however  slight  or  trivial ;  thus  rooms 
may  be  parted  by  a  partition ;  that  is 
said  to  be  teparaUd  which  is  intended  to 
be  kept  permanently  separate,  or  which 
ought  not  to  be  joined ;  thus  fields  are 
Kparaled  by  hedges. 

Most  of  the  ancient  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
Sldlj  wss  formerly  Joined  to  tlie  continent  in 
Uiis  spot,  and  that  the  separaUon  must  hare 
been  made  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  the 
mth.  Brtdoms. 

L«ani  from  this  hint,  let  this  instruct  our  art, 
Thin  taper  sticlcs  must  from  one  centre  part. 

Gat. 

With  regard  to  persons,  part  desig- 
Bstes  the  actual  leaving  of  Uie  person ; 
KparaU  is  used  in  general  for  that  which 
lessens  the  sodety ;  the  former  is  often 
casual,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latter 
is  poeitive  and-  serious ;  the  parting  is 
momentary ;  the  separation  may  be  long- 
er or  shorter :  two  friends  part  in  the 
streets  after  a  casual  meeting ;  two  per- 
sons teparate  on  the  road  ^o  had  set 
out  to  travel  together :  men  and  their 
wives  often  part  without  coming  to  a 
positive  a^ro^Mm.'  some  couples  aresg?- 
arotorf  from  each  other  in  every  respect 
but  that  of  being  directly  parted;  the 
moment  of  parting  between  friends  is 
often  more  painful  than  the  separation 
which  afterward  ensues. 

I  prsy  let  me  retain  some  room,  though  never 
n  little,  in  your  thoughts,  during  the  time  of  this 
'^MparatUm.  Howzll. 

The  prince  pnrsu'd  the  parting  deity 

J  Ith  words  iike  these.  **Ah,  whither  do  you  fly  r 

inkind  and  cruel  to  deceive  your  son.  DaTDSBr. 

TO  DIVIDE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHARE. 

DIVIDE,  V.  To  divide,  separate,  DIS- 
TRIBUTE,  in  Latin  diatrHnOus,  from  dis- 
ff^ivoy  or  di*  and  tribnOy  signifies  to  be- 
llow apart  SHARE,  from  the  word 
7^^  and  the  German  seheereny  signifies 
^ply  to  cut. 
.   The  act  of  dividing  does  not  extend 


beyond  the  thing  divided;  that  of  dia- 
tributing  and  sharing  comprehends  also 
the  purpose  of  the  action :  we  divide  the 
thing ;  we  distribute  to  the  person :  we 
may  divide,  therefore,  without  distribut- 
ing;  or  we  may  divide  in  order  to  dis- 
tribtUe:  thus  we  divide  our  land  into  dis- 
tinct fields  for  our  private  convenience; 
or  we  divide  a  sum  of  money  into  so 
many  parts,  in  order  to  distribute  it 
among  a  given  number  of  persons:  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  distribute  with- 
out dividing;  for  money,  books,  fruit, 
and  many  other  things  may  be  ditirib' 
utedy  which  require  no  divisum. 


Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 


Drtdbn. 


Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood, 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills. 

Pon. 

To  share  is  to  make  into  parts,  the 
same  as  divide,  and  it  is  to  give  those 
parts  to  some  persons,  the  same  as  dis- 
tribute; but  the  person  who  shares  takes 
a  part  himself;  he  who  distributes  gives 
it  all  to  others :  a  loaf  is  divided  in  or- 
der to  be  eaten;  bread  is  distributed  in 
loaves  among  the  poor;  the  loaf  is  ehared 
by  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer  neighbor, 
or  the  profits  of  a  business  are  shared  by 
the  partners. 

Providence  has  made  an  equal  distribution 
of  natural  fi^Uts,  whereof  each  creature  severally 
has  a  sliare.  LTsteakob. 

Why  grieves  my  son?     Thy  anguish  let  me 

mare^ 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care. 

FOPB. 

To  share  may  imply  either  to  give  or 
receive;  to  distribute  implies  giving  only: 
we  share  our  own  with  another,  or  an- 
other shares  what  we  have  *.  but  we  diS' 
tribute  our  own  to  others. 

We  render  you  the  tenth  to  be  ta'en  forth 
Before  the  common  distribution,  at  your  choice. 

SHAXSPKAaS. 

They  will  be  so  much  the  more  careftil  to  de- 
termine properly,  as  they  shall  (will)  be  obliged 
to  tiuire  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  mas- 
ters. Mblxotb's  Lxirns  or  Puht. 

DOCILE^  TRACTABLE,  DUCTILE. 

DOCILE,  in  Latin  docUis,  from  doceo, 
to  teach,  is  the  Latin  term  for  ready  to 
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be  taught.  TRACTABLE,  from  iralio, 
denotes  the  readineas  to  be  drawn.  One 
is  dociJe  as  a  scholar ;  one  is  tradable  as 
a  child  or  a  servant  Where  anything 
is  to  be  learned,  docility  is  necessary; 
where  anything  is  to  be  done  at  the  call 
of  another,  tnhkabiUty  is  required.  DUC- 
TILITY, from  dueoy  to  lead,  signifies  apt- 
ness to  be  led,  and  is  applied  to  the  mind 
or  its  powers,  which  yield  readily  to  im- 
pressions. 

The  Fenians  are  not  wholly  Toid  of  martial 
spirit ;  and  if  they  are  not  naturally  brave,  they 
are  as  least  extremely  docile^  and  might,  with 
proper  discipline,  be  made  excellent  soldiers. 

Sib  W.  Jonb. 

The  people,  without  being  serrlle,  must  be 
tractabU.  Bcbks. 

The  will  was  then  (before  the  fkll)  ductile  and 
pliant  to  all  the  motions  of  right  reason.  South. 

Animals  may  be  said  to  be  dociU  and 
tractable  with  a  like  distinction;  inani- 
mate objects,  as  metals,  etc.,  may  be 
ductile. 

Their  reindeer  Ibrm  their  riches;  these  their 

tents. 
Their  robes,  tlieir  beds,  and  all  their  homely 

wealth. 
Supply  their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerfhl  cups ; 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks.  Tnoiooif. 

They  (the  Arabian  horses)  sre  so  iraetnhU  and 
Csmiliar  tliat  they  will  run  flrom  the  fields  to  tlie 
call  of  their  masters.  Gouwmitb. 

The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould. 

Pope. 

DOCTRINE,  PRBCEPT,  PRINCIPLE. 

DOCTRINE,  in  French  doctrine,  Latm 
doctrinoy  from  doceo^  to  teach^  signifies 
the  thing  taught;  PRECEPT,  from  the 
Latin  practpio,  the  thing  laid  down; 
PRINCIPLE,  in  French  pnncipe,  Latin 
principium,  the  beginning  of  things,  that 
£9,  their  first  or  original  component  parts. 

A  doctrine  requires  a  teacher;  a  pre- 
cept  requires  a  superior  with  authority ;  a 
principle  requires  only  a  maintainer  or 
holder.  A  doctrine  is  always  framed  by 
some  one ;  a  precept  is  enjoined  or  laid 
down  by  some  one ;  a  principle  lies  in  the 
thing  itBelf.  A  doctrine  is  composed  of 
prineiplee;  9,  precept  rests  upon  principlct 
or  doctrinee.  Pythagoras  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined 
many  precepts  on  his  disciples  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  conduct,  particulariy  that 
they  should  abstain  from  eating  animal 


food,  and  be  only  silent  hearers  for  the 
first  five  years  of  their  scholarship:  the 
former  of  these  rules  depended  upon  the 
preceding  doctrine  of  the  soul's  transmi* 
gration  to  the  bodies  of  animals ;  the  lat- 
ter rested  on  that  simple  principle  of  ed- 
ucation, the  entire  dcTotion  of  the  scholar 
to  the  master.   We  are  said  to  beliere  in 
doctrinee;  to  obey  precepts  ;  to  Imbibe  or 
hold  principles,    hoctrtne  is  that  which 
constitutes  our  faith;  precepts  are  that 
which  directs  the  practice :  both  are  the 
subjects  of  rational  assent,  and  suited 
only  to  the  matured  understanding:  prvi^ 
ciples  are  often  admitted  without  exam- 
ination ;  and  imbibed  as  frequently  from 
observation  and  ciroumstanoes,  as  from 
any  direct  personal  efforts ;  children  as 
well  as  men  acquire  principles. 

This  seditions,  unconstitutional  doctrine  of 
electing  kings  is  now  publicly  taught,  avowed, 
and  printed.  Bdbkx. 

Pythagoras's  first  rule  direets  us  to  worship 
the  gods,  as  is  ordained  by  law,  for  that  b  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  precept 

ADi>noiT. 

If  the  principles  of  the  rerolntion  of  1688  are 
anywhere  to  be  found,  it  Is  in  the  Statute  called 
the  "  Declaration  of  Rights.*'  Bdbu. 

DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,  TENET. 

A  DOCTRINE  originates  with  an  indi- 
Tidual.  DOGMA,  from  the  Greek  ioyfjM 
and  SoK€iay  to  think,  signifies  something 
thought,  admitted,  or  taken  for  granted; 
this  lies  with  a  body  or  number  of  indi- 
viduals. TENET,  from  the  Latin  tcneo, 
to  hold  or  maintain,  signifies  the  thing 
held  or  maintained,  and  is  a  species  of 
principle  (v.  Doctrine)  specifically  main- 
tained in  matters  of  opinion  by  persons 
in  general.  A  doctrine  rests  on  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is 
framed ;  the  dooma  on  the  authority  of 
the  body  by  whom  it  is  maintained;  a 
tenet  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
Many  of  the  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Sav- 
iour are  held  by  faith  in  him;  they  are 
subjects  of  persuasion  by  the  exercise  of 
our  rational  powers ;  the  do^fmas  of  the 
Romish  Church  are  admitted  by  none  but 
such  as  admit  its  authority:  every  sect 
has  its  peculiar  tenets. 

Unpractis'd  he  to  fswn  or  seek  for  pow*r 
By  doctrines  fashton'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  alms  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize. 
More  skill'd  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

GouMmiH, 
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Tbare  am  In  EiH^land  almndanoe  of  men  who 
toleimte  In  the  true  spirit  of  toleration.  Tliey 
think  the  doffma-9  of  religion,  though  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  are  all  of  moment,  and  that  among 
them  there  is,  as  among  all  things  of  value,  a 
Just  ground  of  preference.  BtraxjE. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tentU  was  the  Illegality 
of  all  games  of  chance.  Johnson. 

TO  DOUBT,  QUESTION. 

POUBT,  in  French  douter,  Latin  dubUo, 
from  dubhu  and  dvo^  two,  signifies  to  have 
two  opinions.  QUESTION,  in  Latin  gucB»- 
Ho^  from  qucero^  to  inquire,  signifies  to 
make  a  question. 

Both  Uiese  terms  express  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  staying  its  decision.  Dovbt 
lies  altogether  in  the  mind ;  it  is  a  less 
active  feeling  than  qwstum:  by  the  for- 
mer we  merely  suspend  decision ;  by  the 
latter  we  actually  demand  proofs  in  order 
to  assist  tis  in  deciding.  We  may  dovjfd 
in  Bileoce :  we  cannot  question  without  ex- 
pressing it,  directly  or  indirectly.  He  who 
suggests  danbis  does  it  with  caution :  he 
who  makes  a  que&Hon  throws  in  difficul- 
ties with  a  d^ee  of  confidence.  DoubU 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  mind  of- 
ten times  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
dtnAier;  questuma  are  always  made  with 
an  express  design.  We  doubt  in  matters 
of  general  interest,  on  abstruse  as  well  as 
common  subjects :  we  question  mostly  in 
ordinary  matters  that  are  of  a  personal 
interest :  we  doubt  the  truth  of  a  position ; 
we  queitum  the  veracity  of  an  author.  The 
existence  of  mermaids  was  doubted  for  a 
great  length  of  time ;  but  the  testimony 
of  creditable  persons  who  have  lately  seen 
them  ought  now  to  put  it  out  of  all  chttbt. 
When  the  practicability  of  any  plan  is 
qttalioned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  any 
farther  into  its  merits. 

For  my  part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so 
little  to  be  doubted,  that  I  thbik  It  b  almost  the 
only  truth  we  are  sure  of.  Annisov. 

Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 
Is  not  to  quetOon^  but  to  prove  our  might. 

Fori. 

The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to 
the  individual;  the  question  frequently 
respects  others.  We  thubt  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  succeed;  we  questiofi 
another's  right  to  interfere:  we  doubt 
whether  a  thing  will  answer  the  end  pro- 
posed ;  we  question  the  utility  of  any  one 
making  the  attempt.     There  are  many 

16 


{hubtfid  cases  in  medicine,  where  the 
physician  is  at  a  loss  to  decide;  there 
are  many  questionable  measures  proposed 
by  those  who  are  in  or  out  of  power 
which  demand  consideration.  A  dispo> 
sition  to  doubt  everything  is  more  kiimi- 
cal  to  the  cause  of  truth  than  the  readi- 
ness to  believe  everything ;  a  disposition 
to  question  whatever  is  said  or  done  by 
others  is  much  more  calculated  to  give 
oifence  than  to  prevent  deception. 

Vile  shrubs  are  shorn  for  browse;   towVlng 

height 
Of  unctuous  trcos  are  torches  for  the  night ; 
And  shall  we  doubt  (indulging  easy  sloth) 
To  sow,  to  set,  and  to  reform  their  growth  ?  ' 

DarniN. 

You  know  roe  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance, 
And  out  of  doubt  yon  do  me  now  more  wrong. 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  alll  have. 

Shakspbaec. 

DOUBT,  8U8PKI7SB. 

DOUBT  respects  that  which  we  should 
believe ;  SUSPENSE  that  which  we  wish 
to  know  or  ascertain.  We  are  in  doubt 
for  the  want  of  evidence ;  we  are  in  sus- 
pense for  the  want  of  certainty.  Doubt 
interrupts  our  progress  in  the  attainment 
of  truth ;  suspense  impedes  us  in  the  at- 
tainment of  our  objects:  the  former  is 
connected  principally  with  the  under- 
standing ;  the  latter  acts  altogether  upon 
the  hopes.  We  have  our  doubts  about 
things  that  have  no  regard  to  time ;  we 
are  in  suspense  about  what  is  to  happen 
in  future.  Those  are  the  least  inclined 
to  doubt  who  have  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  subject;  those  are  the 
least  exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feeling 
of  suspense  who  confine  their  wishes  to 
the  present. 

Gold  is  a  wonderful  dearer  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an 
instant.  Annisoir. 

The  bundle  of  hay  on  either  side  striking  his 
(the  ass's)  sight  and  smell  in  the  same  proportion, 
would  keep  him  in  perpetual  suspense. 

Annisoir. 

DOUBTFUL,  DUBIOUS,  UNCERTAIN; 
PBECAKIOUS. 

Tbk  doubtful  admits  of  doubt  (v. 
Doubt^  suspense)'^  the  DUBIOUS  creates 
doubt  or  suspense.  The  doubtful  is  said 
of  things. in  which  we  are  required  to 
have  an  opinion;  the  dMom  respects 
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events  and  things  that  must  speak  for 
themselves.  In  douhtfid  cases  it  is  ad- 
visable for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of 
mercy;  while  the  issue  of  a  contest  is 
dubious,  all  judgment  of  the  parties,  or  of 
the  case,  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemua  retir'd, 
Wljose  fall  Ulysses  vlew'd  with  fury  flr'd : 
l>oubtful  if  Jove's  great  son  he  should  pnrsue, 
Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  the  Ltclan  crew. 

Pops. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side- 
table  for  persons  of  great  fkme,  bat  dvbious 
existence,  stich  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  iEneas, 
Achilles,  Hector,  and  others.  Swift. 

Doubtful  and  dubimu  have  always  a 
relation  to  the  person  forming  the  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  in  question;  IJN- 
CERTAIK  and  PRECARIOUS  are  epi- 
thets  which  designate  the  qualities  of  the 
things  themselves.  Whatever  is  uncer- 
tain may  from  that  very  circumstance  be 
doubtful  or  dubious  to  those  who  attempt 
to  determine  upon  them ;  but  they  may 
be  designated  for  their  uncertavity  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  opinions  which  they 
may  give  rise  to.  A  person's  coming  may 
be  doubtful  or  uncertain;  the  length  of 
his  stay  is  oftener  described  as  wvoeriain 
than  as  doubtful.  The  doubtful  is  opposed 
to  that  on  which  we  form  a  positive  con- 
clusion, the  uncertain  to  that  which  is 
definite  or  prescribed.  The  efficacy  of 
any  medicine  is  doubtful;  the  manner  of 
its  operation  may  be  uncertain.  While 
our  knowledge  is  limited,  we  must  expect 
to  meet  with  many  things  that  are  doubt- 
ful; as  everything  in  the  world  is  ex- 
posed to  change,  and  all  that  is  future  is 
entirely  above  oar  control,  we  must  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  everything  uncertain 
but  what  we  see  passing  before  us. 

I  am  pleased  with  a  fhune  of  four  lights,  doubt- 
ful wbetlier  the  few  pines  it  contains  will  ever 
be  worth  a  (arthing.  Cowpei. 

Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot. 
The  timber  of  the  sacred  grove  we  cut; 
And  build  our  fleet,  uncertain  yet. to  find 
What  place  the  gods  for  our  repose  assign'd. 

Dbtden. 

PRECARIOUS,  from  the  Latin  prc- 
carius  and  preeor,  to  pray,  signifies  grant- 
ed to  entreaty,  depending  on  the  will  or 
humor  of  another,  whence  it  is  applica- 
ble to  whatever  is  obtained  from  others. 
Precarious  is  the  highest  species  of  un- 
certainty^ applied  to  such  things  as  de- 


pend on  future  casualties  in  opposition  to 
that  which  is  fixed  and  determined  by  de- 
sign. The  weather  is  uncertain  ;  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  person  who  has  no  stated  in- 
come or  source  of  li\ing  must  be  preeor 
riaus.  It  is  uncertain  what  day  a  thing 
may  take  place,  until  it  is  determined; 
there  is  nothing  more  precarious  than 
what  depends  upon  the  favors  of  princes. 

The  frequent  disappointments  incident  to  hunt- 
ing induced  men  to  establish  a  permanent  prop- 
erty in  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain themselves  in  a  less  precarious  manner. 

BitAcsnoMS. 

TO  DRAW,  DRAOy  HAUL,  OR  HALE, 
PULL,  PLUCK,  TUO, 

DRAW  comes  from  the  Latin  traho, 
to  draw,  and  the  Greek  Bpatma,  to  lay 
hold  of.  DRAG  is  a  variation  of  draw. 
HAUL  or  HALE  answers  to  the  Greek 
eX«c<t>,  to  draw.  PULL  is,  in  all  probar 
bility,  connected  with  pdlo,  to  drive  or 
thrust  PLUCK  is  in  the  German 
pJHicken,  etc. ;  and  TUG  answers  to  the 
German  Ziehen,  to  pull  or  draw. 

Drttw  expresses  here  the  idea  common 
to  the  three  first  terms,  namely,  of  put- 
ting a  body  in  motion  from  behind  one^s 
self  or  toward  one's  self ;  to  drag  is  to 
draw  a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw 
that  which  makes  resistance ;  to  fund  is 
to  drag  it  with  still  greater  violence. 
We  draw  a  cart;  we  drag  a  body  along 
the  ground ;  or  haul  a  vessel  to  the  shore. 
To  pull  signifies  only  an  effort  to  cbraw 
without  the  idea  of  motion :  horses  puU 
very  long  sometimes  before  they  can 
draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  uphill.  To 
pluck  is  to  puU  with  a  sudden  twitch, 
in  order  to  separate ;  thus  feathers  are 
plucked  from  animals.  To  tug  is  to  pull 
with  violence ;  thus  men  tug  at  the  oar. 

Farioos  he  said,  and  tow*rd  the  Grecian  crew 
(Seix'd  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warrior  cfretr  ; 
Struggling  he  follow'd,  while  th*  embrolder'd 

thong 
That  ty'd  his  helmet  dragtfd  the  chief  along. 

Pope. 

Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare, 
And  fiuten  to  the  horse's  fleet :  the  rest 
With  cables  haul  along  the  unwieldy  beast 

Dbtdbh. 

Two  magnets  ere  placed,  one  of  them  in  the 
roof  and  the  other  in  the  floor  of  Mohammed's 
bnrying-plaoe  at  Mecca,  and  'puU  the  Impostor's 
iron  coffin  with  such  an  equal  attraction,  that  it 
hangs  in  the  air  between  both  of  them. 

hsiwanu. 
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Eren  cbildren  follow'd  with  endearing  vile. 
And  plncifd  hia  gown  to  share  the  good  man's 
smile.  OoLDSMiTH. 

Cleared  as  I  thooght,  and  tvAlj  flx'd  at  length 
To  learn  tttt  cause,  I  tu^g'd  with  all  my  strength. 

Detdjem. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  words 
t7e  may  be  said  to  be  drawn  by  anything 
which  can  act'  on  the  mind  to  bring  ub 
near  to  an  object ;  we  are  drajgged  only 
by  means  of  force;  we  puH  a  thing  to- 
ward us  by  a  direct  effort.  To  AoW, 
/)fucit;  and  tktg  are  seldom  used  but  in 
the  physical  application. 

Hither  we  satVd,  a  rolnntarjr  throng, 
To  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong ; 
What  else  to  Troy  the  assembled  nations  d/ra/vo%y 
Bat  thine — ^ungrateful  I  and  thy  brother's  cause. 

POPB. 

Tis  hmg  since  I  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  gods,  have  draoff'd  a  lingering 
life.  Pope. 

Uear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread, 
Nor  pt$U  th*  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head. 

Pops.) 

DRKAM,  RKVERIE. 

DREAM,  in  Dutch  drom,  etc.,  in  the 
Celtic  drern^  a  sight,  is  connected  with 
the  Greek  dpa/uiy  a  fable,  and  the  word 
roaniy  signifying  to  wander,  in  Hebrew 
rom,  to  be  agitated.  REVERIE,  in 
French  rwerie^  like  the  English  rave^  and 
the  Latin  ndiea,  madness,  signifies  that 
which  is  wandering  or  incoherent 

Dreams  and  reveries  are  alike  opposed 
to  the  reality,  and  have  their  origin  in 
the  imagination;  but  the  former  com- 
monly passes  in  sleep,  and  the  latter 
when  awake :  the  dream  may  and  does 
commonly  arise  when  the  imagination  is 
in  a  sound  state ;  the  reverie  is  the  fruit 
of  a  heated  imagination :  dreams  come  in 
the  course  of  nature;  reveries  are  the 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  ferment. 

When  the  term  dream  is  applied  to 
the  act  of  one  that  is  awake,  it  admits  of 
another  distinction  from  reverie.  They 
both  designate  what  is  confounded,  but 
the  dream  is  less  extravagant  than  the 
reverie.  Ambitious  men  please  them- 
selves with  dreams  of  future  greatness ; 
enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  blending  their  own 
wild  reveries  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  He  who  indulges  himself  in  idle 
(/reonu  lays' up  a  store  of  disappointment 
for  himself  when  he  recovjars  his  recol- 
lection, and  finds  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 


dream:  a  love  of  singularity  operating 
on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  often  lead 
men  to  indulge  in  strange  reveries. 

Gay's  firiends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share 
of  South-sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity 
and  splendor,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct  his 
own  fortune.  Jobksom. 

I  continued  to  sit  motionless  with  my  eyes  fix- 
ed upon  the  curtain  some  moments  after  it  foil. 
When  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  I  found 
myself  almost  alone.  Hawkeswobtb. 

DREGS;  SBDIMBNT,  DROSS;  SCUM; 
REFUSIfi. 

DREGS,  like  the  German  dreck,  dirt, 
signifies  the  dirtv  part  which  separates 
from  a  liquor.  SEDIMENT,  from  sedeo, 
to  sit,  signifies  that  which  settles  at  the 
bottom.  DROSS  is  probably  but  a  va- 
riation of  dregs,  SCUM,  in  the  German 
schaum,  signifies  the  same  as  foam  or 
froth.  REFUSE  literaUy  that  which  is 
refused  or  thrown  away. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  worth- 
less part  of  any  body ;  but  dregs  is  taken 
in  a  worse  sense  '^han  sediment:  for  the 
dregs  is  that  which  is  altogether  of  no 
value ;  but  the  sediment  may  sometimes 
form  a  necessary  part  of  the  body.  The 
dregs  are  mostly  a  sediment  in  liquors, 
but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which 
are  not  dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken 
away,  there  will  frequently  remain  a  sedi- 
ment; the  dregs  are  commonly  the  cor- 
rupt part  which  separates  from  com- 
pound liquids,  as  wine  or  beer ;  the  sedi- 
ment consists  of  the  heavy  particles  which 
belong  to  all  simple  liquids,  not  except- 
ing water  itself.  The  dregs  and  sediment 
separate  of  themselves,  but  the  scum  and 
dross  are  forced  out  by  a  process;  the 
former  from  liquids,  and  the  latter  from 
solid  bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise. 
Dross  is  applied  to  solid  bodies  in  the 
same  sense  as  scum^  being  that  which  re- 
mains after  the  purifying ;  as  the  dross 
of  com  after  threshing  and  cleaning. 
Refuse^  as  its  derivation  implies,  is  al- 
ways said  of  that  which  is  intentionally 
separated  to  be  thrown  away,  and  agrees 
with  the  former  terms  only  inasmuch  as 
they  express  what  is  worthless.  With 
this  distinction  they  are  figuratively  ap- 
plied  to  moral  objects. 

Epitomes  of  history  are  the  corruptions  and 
moths  that  have  fretted  and  corroded  many 
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sound  and  ezeeUent  bodies  of  history  and  re- 
duced then  to  base  and  unprofitable  dr^ff*. 

Bacon. 

For  it  Is  not  bare  agftatton,  but  the  MdinMut 
at  the  bottom  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water. 

SOCTB. 

For  the  composition,  too,  I  admit  the  Algerine 
community  resemble  that  of  France,  being  fi)rm- 
ed  out  of  the  very  sc^m,  scandal,  disgrace,  and 
pest  of  the  Turkish  Asia.  Bcrxx. 

Now  cast  your  eyes  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  inyolTe  : 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  dro»M^  and  make  you 

see 
The  shape  of  each  avengtaig  deity.        Detdsk. 

Next  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  rerlew, 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew  ; 
Down  with  the  flming  stream  the  r^use  run 
To  raise  with  joyftU  new«  his  drooping  son. 

Dbtdik. 

DULL,  GLOOMY,  SAD,  DISMAL. 

DULL,  in  the  low  German  dully  high 
German  toll,  mad,  Welsh  dol,  dwl^  foolish, 
etc.,  denotes  properly  a  defect  in  the  in- 
tellect. GLOOMY  is  connected  with  the 
German ^^omm,  signifying  the  same  as  tar- 
nished. SAD  is  probably  connected  with 
sedate  and  settled,  signifying  as  much  as 
sedate  sorrow.  DISMAL,  compounded  of 
dit  and  mad  or  mcdus^  signifies  very  evil. 

When  applied  to  natural  objects,  duU 
and  gloomy  denote  the  want  of  necessa- 
ry light  or  life :  in  this  sense  metals  are 
more  or  less  dull  according  as  they  are 
stained  with  dirt :  the  weather  is  either 
duU  or  gloomy  in  different  degrees ;  that 
is,  duU  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by 
clouds,  and  gloomy  when  the  atmosphere 
is  darkened  by  fogs  or  thick  clouds. 
Dismal  denotes  not  merely  the  want  of 
that  which  is  necessaiy,  but  also  the 
presence  of  that  which  is  repugnant  to 
the  senses ;  as  a  glare  of  light  or  a  sound 
may  be  dismal,  A  room  is  dull^  gloomy ^ 
or  dismal,  according  to  circumstances: 
it  is  dull  if  the  usual  quantity  of  light 
and  sound  bo  wanting;  it  is  gloomy  if 
the  darkness  and  stillness  be  very  con- 
siderable; it  is  dismal  if  it  have  only 
light  enough  to  show  its  wretchedness; 
in  this  sense  a  dungeon  is  a  dismal  abode. 
Sad  is  not  applied  so  much  to  sensible  as 
moral  objects,  in  which  sense  the  dis- 
tressing events  of  human  life,  as  the  loss 
of  a  parent  or  a  child,  is  justly  denomi- 
nated sad. 

While  man  is  a  retainer  to  the  elements  and  a 
sojourner  in  the  body,  it  must  be  content  to  sub- 


mit Its  own  quickness  and  spirituality  to  the 
dtUnsss  of  its  vehicle.  Soctb. 

Achilles*  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direfhl  spring 
Of  woes  nnnumber'd,  hea^'nly  goddess,  sing ! 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy 

reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain. 

For. 

For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyre's  thick  flaming  shot  a  dismal  glare. 

Pops. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  splinter  unhappily 
thrust  into  his  eye  at  a  solemn  Justing,  was  sent 
out  of  the  world  by  a  sad  but  veiy  accidental 
death.  Socm. 

In  regard  to  the  frame  of  mind  which 
is  designated  by  these  tenns,  it  will  be 
easily  perceived  from  the  above  explana- 
tion. As  slight  circumstances  produce 
dulness,  any  change,  however  small,  in 
the  usual  flow  of  spirits  may  be  termed 
dull.  Oloom  weighs  heavy  on  the  mind, 
and  gives  a  turn  to  the  reflections  and 
the  imagination :  desponding  thoughts  of 
futurity  will  spread  a  gloom  over  every 
other  object  Sad  indicates  a  wounded 
state  of  Uie  heart,  feelings  of  unmixed 

pain. 

A  man 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 

Sbaupbabb. 

Neglect  spreads  gloominest  upon  their  humor, 
and  makes  them  grow  sullen  and  unconTenible. 

Coujsm. 

Six  brare  companions  flrom  each  ship  we  lost ; 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly  the  unequal  strlfs. 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  Joyfhl  of  our  lift.   Pkiob. 

DURABLE,  LA8TINO,  PERMANENT. 

DURABLE  is  said  of  things  that  are 
intended  to  remain  a.  shorter  time  than 
that  which  is  LASTING ;  and  PERMA- 
NENT expresses  less  than  durable.  Du- 
rable, from  the  Latin  durus,  hard,  re- 
spects the  texture  of  bodies,  and  marks 
their  capacity  to  hold  out ;  Uuiing,  from 
the  verb  to  last  or  the  adjective  iut,  sig- 
nifies to  remain  the  hut  or  longest,  and 
is  applicable  only  to  that  which  is  sup- 
poseid  of  the  longest  dmration.  Perma- 
nent, from  the  Latin  permaneo,  signifies 
remaining  to  the  end. 

Durable  is  naturally  said  of  material 
substances ;  and  lasting  of  those  which 
are  spiritual ;  although  in  ordinary  dis- 
course sometimes  they  exdianse  offices : 
permanent  applies  more  to  the  affairs 
of  men.  That  which  perishes  quickly  is 
not  durable  z'thtX  which  ceases  quickly 
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Is  not  UuUng;  that  which  is  only  for  a 
time  is  not  permanent.  Stone  is  more 
durable  than  iron,  and  iron  than  wood : 
in  the  feudal  times  animosities  between 
families  used  to  be  lasting;  a  clerk  has 
not  a  permane^  situation  in  an  office. 

If  writings  be  thna  durablSt  and  may  pass 
from  age  to  age,  ttaroagh  the  whole  course  of 
time,  how  careftil  should  an  author  be  of  not 
committing  anything  to  print  that  may  corrupt 
posterity.  Admsom. 

I  must  desire  my  fiOr  readers  to  give  a  proper 
direction  to  ttieir  being  admired;  in  order  to 
which  they  must  endeavor  to  make  themselves 
the  objects  of  a  reasonable  and  UiiUing  admira- 
tion. Adpisoit. 

Lwid  comprehends  all  things  in  law  of  a  per- 
manent^  sahstantial  nature.  BLiiCKszova. 

DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 

DURABILITY  (v.  Durable)  lies  in  the 
thing.  CONSTANCY  (v.  Oontfaney)  lies 
in  the  person.  What  is  durable  is  so 
from  its  inherent  property;  what  is  am- 
stani  is  so  by  the  power  of  Uie  mind.  Xo 
durable  conneetions  can  be  formed  where 
arariee  or  lust  prevails. 

Some  states  have  suddenly  emerged,  and  even 
In  tbe  depths  of  their  calamity  \uk\e  lakl  the 
foundation  of  a  towering  and  durable  greatness. 

Burke. 

Since  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  eojittaiU 
healtk,  let  ns  endeavor  at  such  a  temper  as  may 
te  our  best  support  ia  the  decay  of  it.    Stuuk. 

DURATION,  TIME. 

Ix  the  philosophical  sense,  according 
to  Mr.  Loeke,  TIME  is  that  mode  of  DU- 
RATION  which  is  formed  in  the  mind 
by  its  own  power  of  obsenring  and  meas- 
uring the  passing  objects.  In  the  vulgar 
sense,  in  which  duraUon  is  synonymous 
with  time,  it  stands  for  the  time  of  duret- 
lion,  and  is  more  particularly  applicable 
to  the  objects  which  are  said  to  last; 
Hme  being  employed  in  general  for  what- 
ever passes  in  the  worl£ 

I/uratum  comprehends  the  beginning 
And  end  of  any  portion  of  Hme^  that  is, 
the  how  long  of  a  thing ;  time  is  employ- 
ed more  frequently  for  the  particular  por- 
tion itself,  namely,  the  time  when:  we 
mark  the  duration,  of  a  sound  from  the 
tUne  of  its  commencement  to  the  Ume 
that  it  ceases ;  the  duration  of  a  princess 
reign  is  an  object  of  particular  con- 
cern to  his  subjects  if  he  be  either  very 
good  or  the  reverse;  the  tims  in  which 
he  reigns  is  marked  by  extraordinary 


events :  the  historian  computes  the  diu 
ration  of  reigns  and  of  events  in  order 
to  determine  the  antiquity  of  a  nation ; 
he  fixes  the  exact  time  when  each  person 
begins  to  reign  and  when  he  dies,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  number  of  years 
that  each  reigned. 

I  think  another  protiable  conjecture  (respect- 
ing the  soul's  immortality)  may  he  raised  from 
our  appetite  to  duraUon  itself.  Stxelb. 

The  Hme  of  the  ftwl  is  long  beeauie  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it;  that  of  tbe  wise 
roan,  because  he  distinguisliea  every  moment  of 
it  with  uaefol  or  amusing  thoughts.      Addison. 

DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESPECTFUL. 

DUTIFUL  signifies  full  of  a  sense  of 
duty  or  full  of  what  belongs  to  duty. 
OBEDIENT  signifies  ready  to  obey. 
RESPECTFUL  signifies  literally  full  of 
respect 

The  obedient  and  reepeetfid  are  but 
modes  of  the  dutifrd:  we  may  be  dutiful 
without  being  either  obedient  or  respect- 
fid;  but  we  arc  so  far  dutiful  as  we  are 
either  obedient  or  retpeetfid.  Duty  de- 
notes what  IS  due  from  one  being  to  an- 
other: it  is  independent  of  all  circum- 
stances: ohedkxsMie  and  respett  are  rela- 
tive du/Hee  depending  upon  the  character 
and  station  of  individuals :  as  we  owe  to 
no  one  so  much  as  to  our  parento,  we  are 
said  to  be  dutiful  to  no  earthly  being  be- 
sides ;  and  in  order  to  deserve  the  name 
of  dutifuly  a  child,  during  the  period  of 
his  childhood,  ought  to  make  a  parent's 
will  to  be  his  law,  and  at  no  future  peri- 
od ought  that  will  ever  to  be  an  object 
of  indifference:  we  may  be  obec&ent  and 
respectful  to  others  besides  our  parents, 
although  to  them  obedience  and  reaped 
are  in  the  highest  degree  and  in  the  first 
case  due;  yet  servants  are  enjoined  to 
be  obedient  to  their  masters,  wives  to 
their  husbands,  and  subjects  to  their 
king.  Hettpedfid  is  a  term  of  still  great- 
er latitude  than  either ;  for  as  the  char- 
acters of  men  as  much  as  their  stations 
demand  re^pecty  there  is  a  reepeetful  de- 
portment due  toward  every  superior. 

For  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thousand 
undutiful  children.  Addison. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is 
the  basis  of  all  goremment,  and  set  forth  as  the 
measure  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to 
those  whom  Providence  baa  placed  orer  ns. 

Addison. 

Let  your  beharior  toward  your  superiors  In 
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dJcnity,  age,  learning,  or  anj  distlngniahed  ex- 
ocJknce,  be  foil  of  retptet  and  deference. 

Eabl  of  Chatham. 

DUTY,  OBLIGATION. 

DUTY,  as  we  see  in  the  preceding 
section,  consists  altogether  of  what  is 
right  or  due  from  one  being  to  another. 
OBLIGATION,  from  the  Latin  obli^, 
to  bind,  signifies  the  bond  or  necessity 
which  iies  in  the  thing. 

All  duty  depends  upon  moral  obliga- 
tion which  subsists  between  man  and 
roan,  or  man  and  his  Maker ;  in  this  ab- 
stract sense,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
duty  without  a  previous  obligation^  and 
where  there  is  an  obUffoHon  it  involves  a 
duty  ;  but  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  duty 
is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  men  in 
their  various  relations;  obligation  only 
to  particular  circumstances  or  modes  of 
action:  we  have  dutiM  to  perform  as 
parents  and  children,  as  husbands  and 
wives,  as  rulers  and  subjeets,  as  neigh- 
bors and  citizens:  the  debtor  is  under 
an  obligation  to  discharge  a  debt ;  and  he 
who  has  promised  is  under  an  oUigaHon 
to  fulfil  his  promise:  a  conscientious 
man,  therefore,  never  loses  sight  of  the 
obligaUona  which  he  has  at  different 
times  to  discharge.  The  duty  is  not  so 
peremptory  as  the  obligation;  the  obliga- 
tion is  not  80  lasting  as  the  duty:  our 
affections  impel  us  to  the  discharge  of 
duty;  interest  or  necessity  unpels  us  to 
the  discharge  of  an  obligation:  it  may 
therefore  sometimes  happen  that  the 
man  whom  a  sense  of  duty  cannot  actu- 
ate to  do  that  which  is  right,  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  obligation  under 
which  he  has  laid  himself. 

The  ways  of  HeaVn,  Jadg*d  by  a  private  breast. 
Is  often  what's  our  private  interest, 
And  therefore  those  who  would  that  will  obey, 
Without  their  interest  must  their  duty  weigh. 

Dbtden. 

No  nan  can  be  under  an  obligation  to  believe 
anything  who  bath  not  sufficient  means  whereby 
be  may  be  assured  that  such  a  thUig  is  true. 

TXLLOnOK. 


E. 

EAGER,  EARNEST,  SERIOUS. 

EAGER,  V.  Affidity.    EARNEST  most 
probably  comes  from  the  thing  eamett, 


in  Saxon  thometty  a  pledge,  or  token  of  a 
person's  real  intentions,  whence  the  word 
has  been  employed  to  qualify  the  state 
of  any  one^s  mind,  as  settl^  or  fixed. 
SERIOUS,  in  Latin  uriuf^  or  tint  risu^ 
signifies  without  laughter. 

Eager  is  used  to  qualify  the  desires  or 
passions ;  earnest  to  qualify  the  wishes  or 
sentiments ;  the  former  has  either  a  phys- 
ical or  moral  application,  the  latter  alto- 
gether a  moral  application:  a  child  is 
eager  to  get  a  plaything ;  a  hungry  per- 
son is  eager  to  get  food ;  a  covetous  man 
is  eager  to  seize  whatever  comes  within 
his  grasp :  a  person  is  earnest  in  solicita- 
tion ;  earnest  in  exhortation ;  earnest  in 
devotion.  Eagerness  is  mostly  faulty ;  it 
cannot  be  too  early  restrained  in  chU- 
dren. 

With  Joy  the  ambitioos  youth  his  mother  heard. 
And,  eager  for  the  Journey,  soon  prepar'd. 

Dktdbx. 

Whence  this  term  is  with  particular 
propriety  applied  to  brutes. 

The  panting  steeds  impatient  tarj  breathe,. 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath ; 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep. 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  beadlODg  hung  the  steep. 

ropi. 

Eamestnets  is  always  taken  in  the 
good  sense  for  the  inward  conviction  of 
the  mind,  accompanied  with  the  warmth 
of  the  heart  in  a  good  cause. 

Then  even  superior  to  ambition,  we 

With  eameet  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 

Of  happiness  and  wonder.  THomoir. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  earnest,  or  in 
earnest;  a  person  or  thing  is  said  to 
be  serious:  the  former  characterizes  the 
temper  of  the  mind,  the  latter  character- 
izes the  object  itself.  In  regard  to  per- 
sons, in  which  alone  they  are  to  be  com- 
pared, earnest  expresses  more  than  seri- 
ous; the  former  is  opposed  to  lukewarm- 
ness,  the  latter  to  unconeemedness :  we 
are  earnest  as  to  our  wishes  or  our  per- 
suasions; we  are  serious  as  to  our  inten- 
tions :  the  earnestness  with  which  we  ad- 
dress another  depends  upon  the  force 
of  our  conviction ;  the  seriousness  with 
which  we  address  them  depends  upon 
our  sincerity,  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject: the  preacher  earnestly  exhorts  his 
hearers  to  lay  aside  their  sins ;  he  seri- 
ously admonishes  those  who  are  guilty  of 
irregularities. 
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He  which  prayeth  in  due  sort  is  thereby  made 
the  more  attentive  to  hear,  and  he  which  hear- 
eth  the  more  eamut  to  pray,  for  the  time  which 
vre  bestow  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other. 

HOOKXB. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  sit  down  to  the  $eri<m8 
pemaal  of  Vila's  works,  but  a  man  shall  rise 
more  disposed  to  virtue  and  goodness.     Walsh. 

EABNEST,  PLKDGB. 

In  the  proper  sense,  the  EARNEST  (v. 
Eager)  is  given  as  a  token  of  our  being 
in  earnest  in  the  promise  we  have  made ; 
the  PLEDGE,  in  all  probability  from  pli- 
CO,  to  fold  or  implicate,  signifies  a  securi- 
ty by  which  we  are  engaged  to  indemni- 
fy for  a  loss.  The  eameH  has  regard  to 
the  confidence  inspired ;  the  pledge  has 
regard  to  the  bond  or  tie  produced :  when 
a  contract  is  only  yerbally  formed,  it  is 
osual  to  give  earnett ;  whenever  money  is 
advanced,  it  is  common  to  give  a  pledge. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  terms 
bear  the  same  analogy :  a  man  of  genius 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  gives  an 
eameat  in  youth  of  his  future  greatness ; 
children  are  the  dearest  pledges  of  affec- 
tion between  parents. 

Nature  haa  wove  into  the  human  mind 
This  anxious  care  for  names  we  leave  behind, 
T*  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  give  an  earnest  of  a  life  to  come.    Jektks. 

Fairest  of  stars  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  tlie  dawn, 

Sore  pledge  of  day  that  crown'st  the  smiling 

mom, 
With  thy  bright  circlet  praise  hbn  in  thy  sphere. 

Hilton. 

EASE,  QXHET,  REST,  REPOSE. 

EASE,  like  the  French  aisS,  glad,  comes 
from  the  Armoric  oez,  Welsh  Aaun,  Cor- 
nish hedh^  Irish  eaagadk,  Saxon  aeth^  all 
in  the  sense  of  ease  or  relief  from  any 
outward  annoyance,  with  which  is  con- 
nected the  Latin  otium,  in  Italian  agioy 
leisare,  or  exemption  from  labor,  and  the 
Greek  tiavxoc^  quiet  QUIET,  in  Latin 
quielwt,  probably  from  the  Greek  nifiai, 
to  lie  down,  signifies  a  lying  posture. 
Whether  the  word  REST  comes  from 
the  Saxon  rest,  German  rasi,  ruhe,  etc., 
peace,  or  from  the  Latin  resto,  to  stand 
still  or  make  halt,  it  signifies  properly 
cessation  of  motion.  REPOSE  comes 
from  the  Latin  repomi,  perfect  of  repo- 
no,  to  place  back,  signifying  the  state  of 
placing  one's  self  tmckward  in  an  easy 
posture. 


The  idea  of  a  motionless  state  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms :  ease  and  quiei 
respect  action  on  the  body ;  rest  and  re- 
pose respect  the  action  of  the  body :  we 
are  easy  or  quiet  when  freed  from  any 
external  agency  that  is  painful ;  we  have 
rest  or  r^iose  when  the  body  is  no  longer 
in  motion.  £ase  denotes  an  exemption 
from  any  painful  agency  in  general ;  qui- 
et denotes  an  exemption  from  that  in 
particular  which  noise,  disturbance,  or 
the  violence  of  others  may  cause :  we  are 
easy,  or  at  ease,  when  the  body  is  in  a 
posture  agreeable  to  itself,  or  when  no 
circumjacent  object  presses  unequally 
upon  it;  W3  are  qmet  when  there  is  an 
agreeable  stillness  around :  our  ease  may 
be  disturbed  either  by  internal  or  exter- 
nal causes ;  our  quiet  is  most  commonly 
disturbed  by  external  objects. 

By  this  we  plainly  view  the  two  imposthumes 
that  choke  a  klngdom*s  weUkre,  ease  and  wan- 
tonness. Baooit. 

But  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 
A  luirmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 
With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless, 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 

DSTDBK. 

Rest  simply  denotes  the  cessation  of 
motion ;  repose  is  that  species  of  rest 
which  is  agreeable  after  labor:  we  rest 
as  circumstances  require ;  in  this  sense, 
our  Creator  is  said  to  have  rested  from 
the  work  of  creation :  repose  is  a  cireum- 
stance  of  necessity ;  the  weary  seek  re- 
pose ;  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom 
it  is  not  sometimes  indispensable.  We 
may  rest  in  a  standing  posture ;  we  can 
repose  only  in  a  lying  position :  the  dove 
which  Noah  first  sent  out  could  not  find 
rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot ;  soldiers  who 
are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy  have  no 
time  or  opportmiity  to  take  repose:  the 
night  is  the  time  for  rest;  the  pillow  is 
the  place  for  repose. 

Great  wits  to  madness  surely  are  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honors 

blest. 
Refuse  his  age  the  needfUl  hours  of  r««t 

Drtdsk. 
I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse,  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Enjoy  repose.  Thilips. 

Jiest  may  be  as  properly  applied  to 
things  as  to  persons ;  repose  is  figurative- 
ly applied  to  things. 
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The  pMceftil  peasant  to  the  wan  Is  pressM, 
The  fields  lie  fallow,  in  Inglorloos  rest.  Drtdcii. 

Nor  can  the  tortnr'd  wave  here  find  repoUt 
But  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks, 
Now  flashes  o'er  tiie  scattered  fragments. 

Thoxsom. 

EASE,  EASINESS,  FACIUTT,  LIGHTNESS. 

EASE  (v.  £a8e)  denotes  either  the  ab- 
ptract  state  of  a  person  or  quality  of  a 
thing ;  EASINESS,  from  eattf,  signifying 
having  eofe^  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
quality  which  serves  to  characterize  the 
^ing ;  a  person  enjoys  ease,  or  he  has  an 
eaiinesi  of  disposition. 

E(t86  is  the  ntmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a 
sedentary  and  unactive  habit.  Jobhsom. 

His  yielding  to  them  in  one  thing  might  hap- 
pily pat  them  in  hope  that  time  would  breed 
the  like  eaaineM  of  condescending  further  unto 
them.  UooKXB. 

£a8e  is  said  of  that  which  is  borne,  or 
that  which  is  done ;  easiness  and  FACIL- 
ITY, from  the  Latin  facUiSy  easy,  most 
commonly  of  that  which  is  done;  the 
former  in  application  to  the  thing  as  be- 
fore, the  latter  either  to  the  person  or 
the  thing :  we  speak  of  the  easiness  of 
the  task,  but  of  a  person's  faeUUy  in 
doing  it :  we  judge  of  the  easiness  of  a 
thing  by  comparing  it  with  others  more 
difficult ;  we  judge  of  a  person's  facility 
by  comparing  him  with  others  who  are 
less  skilful. 

Nothing  is  more  snl^ect  to  mistake  and  disap- 
pointment than  anticipated  Judgment  concern- 
ing the  easiness  or  difiiculty  of  any  undertak- 
ing. JOUNSON. 

Every  one  mnat  hare  remarked  the  facility 
with  which  the  kindness  of  others  is  sometimes 
gained  by  those  to  whom  he  never  could  have 
imparted  his  own.  Jobvsok. 

Ease  and  LIGHTNESS  are  both  said 
of  what  is  to  be  borne ;  the  former  in  a 
general,  the  latter  in  a  particular  sense. 
Whatever  presses  in  any  form  is  not 
easy;  that  which  presses  by  excess  of 
weight  is  not  light :  a  coat  may  be  easy 
from  its  make ;  it  can  be  light  only  from 
its  texture.  A  work  is  easy  which  re- 
quires no  particular  effort  either  of  body 
or  mind  from  any  one  performing  it ;  a 
work  is  light  as  far  as  it  requires  no  bod- 
ily effort,  or  not  more  than  what  the  in- 
dividual can  easily  make  who  has  to  per- 
form it. 


The  service  of  God,  in  the  solemn  assembly  ol 
saints,  is  a  work,  though  easy,  yet  withal  very 
weighty  and  of  great  respect.  Hoosxa. 

Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was 

light. 
The  &ther,  moHier,  daughter,  they  invite. 

DaTDsn. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
their  deiivatives,  to  ease^  facilitate,  and 
lighten;  to  ease  is  to  make  ^asy  or  free 
from  pain,  as  to  ease  a  person  of  his 
labor ;  to  facilitate  is  to  render  a  thing 
more  practicable  or  less  difficult,  as  to 
facilitate  a  person's  progress ;  to  lighten 
is  to  take  off  an  excessive  weight,  as  to 
lighten  a  person's  burdens. 

With  all  my  soul,  he  thus  replyM  again, 
I'll  spend  my  dearest  blood  to  ease  thy  pain. 

FOTB. 

It  is  material  ftnr  any  person  who  intends  to 
carry  into  execution  such  a  pnrpose  as  this  (set- 
ting fire  to  gunpowder),  that  it  should  not  be  ex- 
ecuted too  soon,  in  order  io  facilitate  the  party's 

StatbTbulls. 


But  strive 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighttin 
Each  other's  harden  in  our  slurs  of  woe. 


ItlLTOB. 


EAST,  REAPT. 


EAST  (v.  Ease,  Easiness)  signifies  here 
a  freedom  from  obstruction  in  ourselves^ 
READY,  in  German  bereUy  Latin  paratus^ 
signifies  prepared. 

Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being  done ; 
ready  the  disposition  or  willingness  to  do ; 
the  former  refers  mostly  to  the  thing  or 
the  manner,  the  latter  to  the  person ;  the 
thing  is  easy  to  be  done :  the  person  is 
ready  to  do  it ;  it  is  easy  to  make  profes- 
sions of  friendship  in  the  ardor  of  the 
moment ;  but  every  one  is  not  reatfy  to 
act  up  to  them  when  it  interferes  with 
his  convenience  or  interest.  As  epithets, 
both  are  opposed  to  difficult,  but  agree- 
ably to  the  above  explanation  of  the 
terms ;  the  former  denotes  a  freedom 
from  such  difficulties  or  obstacles  as  lie 
in  the  naturo  of  the  thing  itself;  the 
latter  an  exemption  from  such  as  lie  in 
the  temper  and  character  of  the  person ; 
hence  we  say  a  person  is  easy  of  access 
whose  situation,  rank,  employments,  or 
circumstances  do  not  prevent  him  from 
admitting  others  to  his  presence ;  he  is 
ready  to  hear  when  he  himself  throws 
no  obstacles  in  the  way,  when  he  lends  a 
willing  ear  to  what  is  said.    80  likewise 
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a  task  ifl  said  to  be  easy;  a  persou^s  wit, 
or  a  person^s  reply,  to  be  ready. 

If  to  d0  were  aa  «a«y  as  to  My  wtaftt  were  good 
to  dOf  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's 
cottages  princes*  palaces.  Shaksteare. 

The  scorpion^  ready  to  reoeiye  thy  laws, 
Yields  half  his  region  and  contracts  his  claws. 

Dktdek. 

EBULUTION,  EFFERVESCENCE,  FBR- 
MENTATIOX,  FERMENT. 

These  technical  terms  have  a  strong 
resemblance  in  their  signification,  but 
they  are  not  strictly  synonymous;  they 
have  strong  characteristic  differences. 
EBULLITION,  from  the  Latin  ^tmauio 
and  ebtUlio,  compounded  of  e  and  btdlw^ 
to  boil  forth,  marks  the  commotion  of  a 
liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  in  chemis- 
try it  is  said  of  two  substances  which,  by 
penetrating  each  other,  occasion  bubbles 
to  rise  up.  EFFERVESCENCE,  from 
the  Latin  efferveaeetUia,  and  effarveaoo^  to 
grow  hot,  marks  the  commotion  which  is 
excited  in  liquors  by  a  combination  of 
substances ;  such  as  of  acids,  which  are 
mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat. 
FERMENT,  or  FERMENTATION,  from 
the  Latin  fermentaiio  and  farmenhan  or 
/ervtmentum,  from  ferveOf  to  grow  hot, 
marks  the  internal  movement  which  is 
excited  in  a  liquid  of  itself,  by  which 
its  components  undergo  such  a  change 
or  decompositioa  as  to  form  a  n«w 
body. 

SlwUUum  IS  a  more  violent  action  than 
^ffenaeence;  ferment  and  fermentation 
are  more  gradual  and  permanent  than 
either.  Water  is  exposed  to  elntUiUon 
when  acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree 
of  external  heat ;  iron  in  aqua-fortis  occa- 
sions effervescence  ;  beer  and  wine  under- 
go ^ferment  or  fermentaticm,  before  they 
reach  a  state  of  perfection.  These  terms 
are  applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects. 
The  passions  are  exposed  to  ebullUumt ; 
the  heart  and  affections  to  effervcKence 
when  powerfully  awakened  by  particular 
objects.  The  minds  or  spirits  particu- 
lariy  of  numbers  may  be  in  a  ferment 
or  fermentation.  If  the  angry  humors  of 
ah  irascible  temper  be  not  restrained  in 
earty  life,  they  but  too  frequently  break 
forth  in  the  most  dreadful  ebtdlUiona  in 
maturer  years ;  religious  zeal,  when  not 
constrained  by  the  sober  exercise  of 
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judgment,  and  corrected  by  sound  knowl- 
edge, is  an  unhappy  effervetoenee  that  in- 
jures the  cause  which  it  espouses,  and 
often  proves  fatal  to  the  individual  by 
whom  it  is  indulged :  the  ferment  pro- 
duced by  public  measures  may  often  en- 
danger the  public  peace. 

Hilbovm,  indeed,  a  clergyman,  attacked  it 
(Dryden's  Virgil),  but  his  outrages  seem  to  be 
the  ebullitions  at  a  mind  agitated  by  stronger 
resentment  than  bad  poetry  can  exdte. 

Johnson. 

Dryden^a  was  not  one  of  tlie  gentle  bosoms ; 
he  hardly  conceived  love  bat  in  its  turbulent  ^- 
ferreecenee  with  some  other  deskes.  Johnson. 

The  tumult  of  the  world  raises  that  eager /«r- 
mentation  of  spirit  which  will  ever  be  sending 
forth  the  dangerous  fames  of  folly.  Blau. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  PIVINB,  THEOLOGIAN. 

.  An  ECCLESIASTIC  derives  his  title 
from  the  office  which  he  bears  in  the  ec- 
detia,  or  church ;  a  DIVINE  and  THEO- 
LOGIAN from  his  pursuit  after,  or  en- 
gagement in,  divine  or  theological  matters. 
An  eeeleuattie  is  connected  with  an  epis- 
copacy ;  a  divine  or  theologian  is  uncon- 
nected with  any  form  of  church  govern- 
ment An  ee^eriastie  need  not  in  his 
own  person  perform  any  office,  although 
he  fills  a  station ;  a  tUvine  not  only  fills 
a  station,  but  actually  performs  the  office 
of  teaching ;  a  theologian  neither  fills  any 
particular  station,  nor  discharges  any 
specific  duty,  but  merely  follows  the  pur- 
suit of  studying  theology.  An  ecclesiattie 
is  not  always  a  eUvine^  nor  a  divine  an  ee- 
desiagtic;  a  divine  is  always  more  or  less 
a  theologian,  but  every  theologian  is  not  a 
divine.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  all 
monks,  and  in  the  Church  of  England 
the  various  dignitaries  who  perform  the 
episcopal  functions,  are  entitled  «ocM(W- 
ties.  There  are  but  few  denominations 
of  Christians  who  have  not  appointed 
teachers  who  are  called  divinee.  Pro- 
fessors or  writers  on  theology  are  pecul- 
iarly denominated  theologians. 

Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of  their 
kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavored  to 
diminish  the  power  or  wealth  of  which  the  eoefo- 
siattice  were  in  those  times  possessed. 

Addison. 

Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  our  excellence  in  meta- 
physical speculations ;  because,  he  that  reads  the 
works  of  our  divines  will  easily  discover  how 
fiur  human  sabtilty  has  been  able  to  penetrate. 

JOHNMN. 
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I  looked  on  that  sermon  as  the  pnblic  dccUni- 
tlon  of  a  man  much  connected  with  literary  ca- 
ballers.iDtiigaing  pfaUoaophers,  and  political  the- 
oloffiaiis.  Burks. 

TO  ECLIPSE;  OBSCUBE. 

ECLIPSE,  in  Greek  tK\eiir<ng,  comes 
from  cicXciTrw,  to  fail,  signifying  to  cause 
a  failure  of  light.  OBSCURE,  from  the 
adjective  obtcure  (v.  Dark)^  signifies  to 
cause  the  intenrention  of  a  shadow. 

In  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral 
application  edipte  is  taken  in  a  particular 
and  relative  signification ;  obscure  is  used 
in  a  general  sense.  Ileavenlj  bodies  are 
edipmi  by  the  intervention  of  other  bod- 
ies between  them  and  the  beholder; 
things  are  in  general  obKwrtd  which  are 
in  any  way  rendered  less  striking  or  vis- 
ible. To  edijme  is  therefore  a  species  of 
objuring:  that  is  always  cbicured  which 
is  edijmed;  but  everything  is  not  edipted 
which  is  obsatred.  So,  figuratively,  real 
merit  is  edipted  by  the  intervention  of 
superior  merit ;  it  is  often  obscured  by  an 
ungracious  exterior  in  the  possessor,  or 
by  his  unfortunate  circumstances. 

Sarcasms  may  eoUpss  thine  own, 

Bat  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown.  BirrLBB. 

Among  those  who  are  the  roost  richly  endowed 
by  nature  and  accomplished  by  their  own  indus- 
try, how  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not  ob- 
scured by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  enry  of 
their  beholders.  Addison. 

ECONOMICAL,  (ECONOMY,  vide  p.  637. 

ECSTASY,  RAPTUBS,  TBANSPOBT. 

Therb  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the 
meaning  and  application  of  these  words. 
They  all  express  an  extraordinary  eleva- 
tion of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive  ten- 
sion of  the  mind.  ECSTASY  marks  a 
passive  state,  from  the  Greek  tKffravtQ 
and  ittarrifii,  to  stand,  or  be  out  of  one^s 
self,  out  of  one*s  mind.  RAPTURE, 
from  the  Latin  rapio^  to  seize  or  carry 
away ;  and  TRANSPORT,  from  trans  and 
portOf  to  carry  beyond  one's  self,  rather 
designate  an  active  state,  a  violent  im- 
pulse with  which  it  hurries  itself  forward. 
Ectiasy  and  rapture  are  always  pleasur- 
able, or  arise  from  pleasurable  causes ; 
transport  respects  either  pleasurable  or 
painful  feelings:  joy  occasions  ecstasies 
or  raptures;  joy  and  anger  have  their 
transports.    An  ecstasff  benumbs  the  fac- 


ulties; it  will  take  away  the  power  of 
speech  and  often  of  thought;  it  is  com- 
monly occasioned  by  sudden  and  anex- 
Eected  events:  r€q)iure,  on  the  other 
and,  often  invigorates  the  powers,  and 
calls  them  into  action;  it  frequently 
arises  from  deep  thought :  the  former  is 
common  to  all  persons  of  ardent  feelings, 
but  more  particularly  to  children,  igno- 
rant people,  or  to  such  as  have  not  their 
feelings  under  control ;  rapture,  on  the 
contrary,  is  applicable  to  persons  with 
superior  minds,  and  to  circumstances 
of  peculiar  importance.  IVan^Mrts  are 
sudden  bursts  of  passion  which,  from 
their  vehemence,  may  lead  to  intemper- 
ate actions :  a  reprieve  from  the  sentence 
of  death  will  produce  an  ecstasy  or  de- 
light in  the  pardoned  criminal.  Relig- 
ious contemplation  is*  calculated  to  pro- 
duce holy  raptures  in  a  mind  strongly 
imbued  with  pious  zeal :  in  tramports  of 
rage  men  have  committed  enormities 
which  have  cost  them  bitter  t^ars  of  re- 
pentance ever  after :  youth  is  the  period 
in  which  transports  of  delight  are  mostly 
felt. 

What  followed  was  all  ecstasy  and  trance. 
Immortal  pleasures  round  my  swimming  eyes 
did  dance.  Dstdek. 

By  swift  degrees  the  lore  of  nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bosom,  till  at  last  sublim'd 
To  rapture  and  entliuslastic  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Deity.  Thomsoii. 

Witness  the  neglect 
Of  all  fiunillar  prospects,  tho'  beheld 
With  tranftport  once.  Akxksidx. 

EDIFICE,  8TBUCTURE,  FABRIC. 

EDIFICE,  in  Latin  adificiwm,  from 
adificOf  or  mles  and  facio^  to  make  a 
house,  signifies  properly  the  house  made. 
STRUCTURE,  from  the  Latin  struetura, 
and  sf7>uo,  to  raise,  signifies  the  raising  a 
thing,  or  the  thing  raised.  FABRIC, 
from  the  Latin  fabrico^  signifies  either 
the  act  of  fabricating  or  the  thing /a^rt- 
cated. 

KUfice  in  its  proper  sense  is  always 
applied  to  a  building ;  structure  and  fab^ 
ric  are  either  employed  as  abstract  ac- 
tions, or  the  results  and  fruits  of  actions : 
in  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to 
many  objects  besides  buildings ;  structure 
referring  to  the  act  of  raising  or  setting 
up  together;  fabric  to  that  of  framing  or 
contriving.   As  edifice  bespeaks  th^  thing 
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itself^  it  requires  no  modification,  since 
it  conveys  of  itself  the  idea  of  something 
saperior:  the  word  Unicture  must  always 
be  qualified ;  it  is  employed  only  to  des- 
ignate the  mode  of  acdon ;  fabric  is  it- 
self a  species  of  epithet,  it  designates 
the  object  as  something  contrived  by  the 
power  of  art  or  by  design.  Edifices  ded- 
icated to  the  service  of  religion  have  in 
all  ages  been  held  sacred :  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  architect  to  estimate  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  any  ttructure: 
when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  vastya^ 
He  of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes 
bewildered  with  contemplating  the  infi- 
nite power  of  its  Divine  author. 

The  levellen  only  pervert  the  natural  order  of 
tilings ;  the/  load  the  edifice  of  society,  by  aet- 
cing  op  in  the  air  what  the  solidity  of  the  struct- 
ure requires  to  be  on  the  ground.  Bucks. 

By  destiny  compell'd,  and  In  despair, 
The  Greeks  grew  weary  of  the  tedious  war, 
And,  tay  Mlnenra's  aid,  %,  fabric  rear'd. 

Drtden. 

When  employed  in  the  abstract  sense 
of  actions,  structure  is  limited  to  objects 
of  magnitude,  or  such  as  consist  of  com- 
plicated parts ;  fabric  is  extended  to  ev- 
erything in  which  art  or  contrivance  is 
requisite;  hence  we  may  speak  of  the 
gtructure  of  vessels,  and  the  fabric  of 
cloth,  iron  ware,  or  the  fabric  of  states, 
the  universe,  etc. 

In  the  whole  gtructure  and  constitution  of 
things,  God  liath  shown  himself  to  be  favorable 
to  virtoev  and  inimical  to  vice  and  guilt   Blaib. 

The  doud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Tea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless /a &r/o  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.  Shakspeaas. 

KDUCATIOX,  INSTRUCTION",  BREEDING. 

INSTRUCTION  and  BREEDING  are 
to  EDUCATION  as  parts  to  a  whole :  tn- 
strnction  respects  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  breeding  respects  the  man- 
ners or  outward  conduct;  but  education 
comprehends  not  only  both  these,  but  the 
formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of 
the  heart,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
principles:  good  instruction  makes  one 
wiser;  good  breeding  makes  one  more 
polished  and  agreeable:  good  education 
makes  one  really  good.  A  want  of  edu- 
cation will  always  be  to  the  injury,  if  not 
to  the  ruin,  of  the  sufferer:  a  want  of 


indruction  is  of  more  or  less  inconven- 
ience, according  to  circumstances ;  a  want 
of  breeding  only  unfits  a  man  for  the  so. 
ciety  of  the  cultivated.  Education  belongs 
to  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth ;  in- 
struction may  be  given  at  different  ages ; 
good-breeding  is  best  learned  in  the  early 
part  of  life. 

A  mother  tells  her  Infknt  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  the  child  remembers  the  proposition, 
and  Is  able  to  count  four  for  all  the  purposes  of 
life,  till  the  course  of  his  edttoation  brings  him 
among  philosophers,  who  ft'ight  him  fh>m  his  for- 
mer knowledge  by  telling  him  that  four  is  a  cer- 
tain aggregate  of  units.  Jouksok. 

To  illustrate  one  thing  by  its  resemblance  to 
another  has  been  always  the  most  popular  and 
efficacious  art  of  tnc^rucMon.  Joukson. 

My  breeding  abroad  hath  shown  roe  more  of 
tho  world  than  yours  has  done.       Wbntwobtu. 

TO  EFFECT;  PRODUCE;  PERFORM. 

The  latter  two  are  in  reality  included 
in  the  former;  what  is  effected  is  both 
produced  and  performed;  but  what  is 
produced  or  performed  is  not  always  ef- 
fected. To  EFFECT,  in  Latin  effcctm, 
participle  of  ^ffieioy  compounded  of  e  and 
facio^  signifies  to  make  out  anything.  To 
PRODUCE,  from  the  Latin  produeo^  sig- 
nifies literally  to  draw  forth.  To  PER- 
FORM, compounded  oiper  and /orm,  sig- 
nifies to  form  thoroughly  or  carry  through. 

To  produce  signifies  to  bring  something 
forth  or  into  existence ;  to  perform  to  do 
something  to  the  end :  to  ^ect  is  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  by  performing/  whatever 
is  effected  is  the  consequence  of  a  specific 
design;  it  always  requires,  therefore,  a 
rational  agent  to  effect:  what  is  produced 
may  follow  incidentally,  or  arise  from  tho 
action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an  inani- 
mate object ;  what  is  performed  is  done 
by  specific  efforts;  it  is,  therefore,  like 
effeeiy  the  consequence  of  design,  and  re- 
quires a  rational  agent  To  effect  respects 
both  the  end  and  the  means  by  which  it 
is  brought  about ;  to  produce  respects  tho 
end  only;  to  perform  the  means  only. 
No  person  ought  to  calculate  on  effecting 
a  reformation  in  the  morals  of  men  with< 
out  the  aid  of  religion ;  changes  both  in 
individuals  and  communities  are  often 
produced  by  trifles. 

The  united  powers  of  hell  were  Joined  together 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  which  they  ef- 
fected in  part.  Addisok 
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Thoa|(h  prudence  does  in  a  great  meaaare  pro- 
duce our  good  or  ill  fortune,  there  are  many 
unforeseen  occurrences  which  pervert  the  flneat 
scheinea  that  can  be  laid  by  hunun  wisdom. 

ADDIBOn. 

Where  there  is  a  power  to  par/omv,  God  does 
not  accept  tlie  will.  Sooth. 

To  effect  is  said  of  that  which  emanates 
from  the  mind  of  the  agent  himself ;  to 
perform  of  that  which  is  marked  out  by 
rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We  effect 
a  purpose,  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty,  or 
office.  A  true  GhriBtian  is  always  happy 
when  he  can  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween parties  who  are  at  variance:  it  is 
a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  perform 
one's  part  creditably  in  society. 

He  (God)  did  it,  after  our  forefathers  were  re- 
duced to  extremities,  and  had  tired  themaelves 
by  various  attempts  to  bring  this  great  end  about, 
and  liod  been  baffled  in  all  of  them,  and  had  sat 
duwn  at  last  in  despair  of  effecting  it. 

ATTBaaURT. 

Some  men  are  brave  in  battle  who  are  weak 
in  council,  which  daily  experience  sets  before  our 
eyes;  others  deliberate  wisely,  but  are  weak  in 
the  performing  part.  Dbtdbm. 

EFFECTIVE,  EFFICIENT,  EFFBCTtTALy 
EFFICACIOUS. 

EFFECTIVE  signifies  capable  of  c^orf- 
ing;  EFFICIENT  signifies  literally  c^a:^ 
ing ;  EFFECTUAL  and  EFFICACIOUS 
signify  having  the  ^ffxit  or  possessing  the 
power  to  effect.  Effective  and  ^cierU  are 
used  only  in  regard  to  physical  objects : 
an  army  or  a  revenue  is  effective  that  can 
be  employed  to  effect  any  object :  a  cause 
is  efiderU  that  is  adequate  to  produce  an 
effect, 

I  should  suspend  my  congratulations  on  the 
new  liberties  of  France  until  I  was  informed  how 
it  had  been  combined  with  government,  with  the 
discipline  of  tho  armies,  and  the  collection  of  an 
^eetive  revenue.  Bouts. 

Ko  flearcher  has  yet  found  the  ^fffeient  cause 
of  sleep.  JoHKsoM . 

Effectual  and  efficacious  are  said  of  op- 
erations and  intellectual  objects :  an  end 
or  result  is  effectual;  the  means  are  effU 
cacions:  a  remedy  or  cure  is  effectual  that 
is  in  reality  effected ;  a  medicine  is  M»- 
amu  that  effects  a  cure.  No  effodwuf^U}^ 
can  be  put  to  the  vices  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, while  they  have  a  vicious  example 
from  their  superiors :  a  seasonable  exer- 
cise of  severitv  on  an  offender  is  often 
very  efficacious  in  quelling  a  spirit  of  in- 


subordination. When  a  thing  is  not  found 
effectual,  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to 
further  measures;  that  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  inefficaeious  should  never  be 
adopted. 

Nothing  so  effectually  deadens  the  taste  of  the 
sublime,  as  tluX  which  is  light  and  radiant. 

BuaKB. 

He  who  labors  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  hmnan 
nature,  destroys  many  efficacious  motives  Ibr 
practising  worthy  actions.  Wabtov. 

EFFUSION,  EJACULATION. 

EFFUSION  signifies  the  thing  poured 
out,  and  EJACULATION  the  thing  ejac- 
ulated or  thrown  out,  both  indicating  a 
species  of  verbal  expression ;  the  former 
either  by  utterance  or  in  writing ;  the  lat- 
ter only  by  utterance.  The  efffnsion  is 
not  so  vehement  or  sudden  as  the  ^ac- 
ulation ;  the  ejactUation  is  not  so  ample 
or  diffuse  as  the  effjtsion  ;  effusion  is  sel- 
dom taken  in  a  good  sense;  ejaculation 
rarely  otherwise.  An  effusion  commonly 
flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncor- 
rected by  the  judgment ;  it  is,  therefore, 
in  general  not  only  incoherent,  but  ex- 
travagant and  senseless:  an  ^aculoHon 
IB  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  never  without  reference  to  some 
particular  circumstance.  Enthusiasts  aro 
full  of  extravagant  effusions  ;  contrite  sin- 
ners will  often  express  their  penitence  ia 
piouB  e/acuhtions. 

Brain-sick  opinionators  please  themselves  in 
nothing  but  tho  ostentation  of  their  own  extem- 
porary ^lesions.  South. 

All  which  prayers  of  our  Saviour's  and  others 
of  liko  brevity  ore  properly  such  os  we  call  ejac^ 
ulations,  South. 

ELDERLY,  AGED,  OLD. 

These  thrco  words  rise  by  gradation  in 
their  sense ;  AGED  denotes  a  greater  de- 
gree of  age  than  ELDERLT :  and  OLD 
still  more  than  either.  The  dderlg  man 
has  passed  the  meridian  of  life ;  the  a^ed 
man  is  fast  approaching  the  term  of  our 
existence;  the  o/</man  has  already  reach- 
ed this  term,  or  has  exceeded  it.  In  con- 
formity, however,  to  the  vulgar  prefkossesu 
sion  against  age  and  its  concomitant  in- 
firmities, the  term  dderly  or  aged  is  al- 
ways more  respectful  than  oldy  which  lat- 
ter word  is  often  used  by  way  of  reproach, 
and  can  seldom  be  useid  free  from  such 
an  association,  unless  qualified  by  an  ^i- 
thet  of  praise,  as  good  or  venerable. 
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T  luiTe  ft  race  of  orderly,  tUterly  persons  of 
both  sexes,  at  my  couunand.  Swirr. 

A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew,   . 
Socli  as  no  mors  these  aged  eyes  shall  view. 

Pops. 

The  field  of  combat  fits  the  young  and  bold, 
The  aolemn  council  best  becomes  the  old.  Popb. 

EUaXBLB,  PREFERABLE. 

EUGIBLE,  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and 
PREFERABLE,  fit  to  be  preferred,  serve 
as  epithets  in  the  sense  of  choose  and 
prefer  {v. 7h  choose, prefer);  what  is  dtffi- 
hle  is  desirable  in  itself,  what  is  preferable 
is  more  desirable  than  another.  There 
may  be  many  eligible  situations,  out  of 
which  perhaps  there  is  but  one  pref era- 
hie.  Of  persons,  however,  we  say  rather 
that  they  are  eliffible  to  an  office  than 
preferable. 

The  middle  condition  is  the  most  eligihle  to 
the  man  who  would  Improve  himself  in  virtue. 

AODUOH. 

Tlie  saying  of  Plato  is,  that  labor  Is  prtfera^ 
hfe  to  idleness  as  brightness  to  rust  I      Huohbs. 

KLOCUTIOX,  ELOQUENCE,  ORATORY, 
RHETORIC. 

ELOCUTION  and  ELOQUENCE  are 
derived  from  the  same  Latin  verb,  elo- 
quor,  to  speak  out.  ORATORY,  from 
oroy  to  implore,  signifies  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a  set  speech: 

Moeuiion  consists  in  the  manner  of 
delivery ;  ehqruenee  in  the  matter  that  is 
delivered.  We  employ  elocution  in  re- 
peating the  words  of  another ;  we  employ 
doqnence  to  express  our  own  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Elocution  is  requisite  for 
an  actor ;  doqitence  for  a  speaker. 

Soft  eloevHon  does  thy  style  renown, 

And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown, 

Gentle  or  sharp  according  to  thy  choice 

To  laogh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  vice.      Drtdkv. 

He  was  long  much  admired  for  his  eloquence. 

BcaiTET. 

Eloquence  lies  in  the  person:  it  is  a 
natural  gift:  oratory  lies  in  the  mode 
of  expression;  it  is  an  acquired  art. 
RHETORIC,  from  paa,  to  speak,  is  prop- 
erly the  theory  of  that  art  of  which  ora- 
tory is  the  practice.  But  the  term  rhet- 
orie  may  be  sometimes  employed  in  an 
improper  sense  for  the  display  of  ora- 
tory or  scientific  speaking.  Eloquence 
rkkfl  one's  own  feelings ;  it  comes  from 
heart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart :  ora^ 


tory  is  an  unitative  art ;  it  describes  what 
is  felt  by  another.  Rhetoric  is  either  in 
the  technical  sense  the  science  of  oraiO' 
ry^  or  oratory  reduced  to  rule,  or,  in  the 
vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  the  affectation  of 
oratory. 

As  harsh  and  irregular  sounds  are  not  harmo- 
ny, so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion  oratory. 

Swift. 

Be  but  a  person  In  credit  -with  the  multitude, 
he  shall  be  able  to  make  popular  rambling  stuff 
pass  for  high  rfietorie  and  moving  preacliing. 

Sot'TU. 

Moquence  often  consists  in  a  look  or 
an  action;  oratory  must  always  be  ac- 
companied with  language.  There  is  a 
dumb  eloquence  which  is  not  denied  even 
to  the  brutes,  and  which  speaks  more 
than  all  the  studied  graces  of  speech  and 
action  employed  by  the  orator. 

Some  other  poets  knew  the  art  of  speakin(( 
well;  but  Virgil, beyond  this,  knew  the  admira* 
ble  secret  of  being  tHoquenUy  silent.       Walso. 

TO  EMBARRASS,  PERPLEX,  ENTANGLE. 

EMBARRASS  {v.  Difficulty)  respects 
a  person's  manners  or  circumstances; 
PERPLEX  (v.  To  disfrefs),  his  views  and 
conduct ;  ENTANGLE  {v.  To  disengage) 
is  said  of  particular  circumstances.  Em^ 
barrassmenta  depend  altogether  on  our- 
selves :  the  want  of  prudence  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  is  the  common  cause ;  per- 
plexitiea  depend  on  extraneous  circum- 
stances as  well  as  ourselves ;  extensive 
dealings  with  others  are  mostly  attend- 
ed with  perplexities;  entanglements  arise 
mostly  from  the  evil  designs  of  others. 
That  embarrasses  which  interrupts  the 
even  course  or  progress  of  one*s  actions : 
thtit  perplexes  which  interferes  with  one's 
decisions :  that  entangles  which  binds  a 
person  in  his  actions.  Pecuniary  diffi- 
culties embarrass,  or  contending  feelings 
produce  embarrassment;  contrary  coun- 
sels or  interests />tfrpfec;  the  artifices  of 
cunning  entangle.  Steadiness  of  mind 
prevents  embarrassment  in  the  outward 
behavior.  Firmness  of  character  is  req- 
uisite in  the  midst  of  perplexities ;  cau- 
tion must  be  employed  to  guard  against 
entanglements. 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kindness  for  Don  Quix- 
ote, that  howerer  be  embarramss  him  with  ab- 
surd distresses,  he  gives  him  so  much  sense  and 
virtue  as  may  preserve  oar  esteem.      JoHmoib 
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It  if  scarcely  possible,  tn  the  regularity  and 
composure  of  the  present  time,  to  image  the  tu- 
mult of  absurdity  and  clamor  of  contradiction 
which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice, 
and  disturbed  both  public  and  private  quiet  in 
the  time  of  the  rebellion.  Johnson. 

I  presume  you  do  not  entangU  yourself  in  the 
particular  controversies  between  the  Romanists 
and  us.  Cx.ASSMXK>N. 

EMBRYO,  F<ETUS. 

ElORYO,  in  French  eni^fym,  Greek 
ifiPpvovy  from  /3/>t;w,  to  germinate,  signi- 
ties  the  thing  germinated.  FOSTUS,  in 
French  /«/im,  Latin  foetttSy  from  fovea, 
to  cherish,  signifies  the  thing  cherished, 
both  words  referring  to  what  is  formed 
in  the  womb  of  the  mother ;  bat  embryo 
properly  implies  the  first-fruit  of  concep- 
tion, and  the/d^tM  that  which  is  arrived 
to  a  maturity  of  formation.  Anatomists 
tell  us  that  the  embryo  in  the  human  sub- 
ject assumes  the  character  of  the  fcfhts 
4bout  the  forty-second  day  after  concep- 
tion. 

Fcetua  is  applicable  only  in  its  proper 
sense  to  animated  beings :  embryo  has  a 
figurative  application  to  plants  and  fruits 
when  they  remain  in  a  confused  and  im- 
perfect state,  and  also  a  moral  applica- 
tion to  plans,  or  whatever  is  roughly  con- 
ceived in  the  mind. 

The  thievish  Jay 
Seeking  her  ibod,  with  ease  might  have  purloined 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs 
And  all  thine  tmbryo  vastness  at  a  gulp. 

COWPER. 

EMISSARY,  SPY. 

EMISSARY,  in  Latin  eminariua^  from 
emiiiOy  to  send  forth,  signifies  one  sent 
out.  SPY,  in  French  espion,  from  the 
Latin  apeciOy  to  look  into  or  look  about, 
signifies  one  who  searches. 

Both  these  words  designate  a  person 
sent  out  by  a  body  on  some  public  con- 
cern among  their  enemies ;  but  they  dif- 
fer in  their  office  according  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  words.  The  emittary  is  by 
distinction  sent  forth;  he  is  sent  so  as 
to  mix  with  the  people  to  whom  he  goes, 
to  be  in  all  places,  and  to  associate  with 
every  one  individually  as  may  serve  his 
purpose ;  the  spy,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  his  station  wherever  he  can  best 
perceive  what  is  passing ;  he  keeps  him- 
self ait  a  distance  from  all  but  such  as 
may  particularly  aid  him  in  the  object  of 
his  searoh.    Although  the  oflSces  of  emia- 


mry  and  tpy  are  neither  of  them  honor- 
able,  yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  dis- 
graceful  than  that  of  the  latter.  The 
emiatary  is  generally  employed  by  those 
who  have  some  illegitimate  object  to 
pursue ;  ttpiea,  on  the  other  hand,  are  em- 
ployed by  all  regular  governments  in  a 
time  of  warfare.  Nations  that  are  at 
war  sometimes  send  emismuria  into  the 
states  of  the  enemy  to  excite  civil  com- 
motions. At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  «py 
was  not  so  vile  as  it  has  been  generally 
esteemed;  it  was  considered  as  a  self- 
devotion  for  the  public  good,  and  formed 
a  part  of  their  education. 

The  Jesuits  send  over  emU$aris8  with  tc- 
structions  to  personate  themselves  members  of 
the  several  sects  among  us.  Swift. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  other  ob- 
jects figuratively. 

What  generally  makes  pain  itself,  tf  I  may  ao 
say,  more  palnftil,  is  that  it  is  considered  as  tho 
emiwary  of  the  king  of  terrors.  BumKK. 

These  wretched  apUa  of  wit  must  then  coDfaas 
They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the 
less.  DaTDKK. 

TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE. 

EMIT,  from  the  Latin  emiito,  express- 
es properly  the  act  of  sending  out :  EX- 
HALE, from  halittUy  the  breath,  and 
EVAPORATE,  from  vapor,  vapor  or 
steam,  are  both  modes  or  emiUing. 

Emit  is  used  to  express  a  more  posi- 
tive effort  to  send  out;  eithale  and  ewi^ 
orate  designate  the  natural  and  progres- 
sive process  of  things :  volcanoes  ernii 
fire  and  flames;  the  earth  eahalet  the 
damps,  or  flowers  exhale  perfumes ;  liq- 
uids evaporate.  Animals  may  emit  by  an 
act  of  volition ;  things  exhale  or  evaporate 
by  an  external  action  upon  them;  they 
exhale  that  which  is  foreign  to  them ; 
they  evaporate  that  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  their  substance.  The  polecat  is 
reported  to  emit  such  a  stench  from  it- 
self when  pursued,  as  to  keep  its  pur- 
suers at  a  distance  from  itself :  bogs  and 
fens  exhale  their  moisture  when  acted 
upon  by  the  heat :  water  evaporates  by 
means  of  steam  when  put  into  a  state  of 
ebullition. 

Full  in  the  blazing  sun  great  Hector  shin'd 
Like  Mars  commiMinnM  to  confound  mankind ; 
His  nodding  helm  emita  a  streamy  ray, 
Uls  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray. 

Pora 
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Here  pans'd  a  moment*  while  the  gentle  gale 
CoareyM  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  esehals. 

I  Fopi. 

After  allowing  the  first  flimes  and  heat  of  their 
seal  to  eeaporate^Bhe  (Elizabeth)  called  into  her 
presence  a  certain  number  of  each  house. 

KOBSRTSON. 

KMPIRE,  KINGDOM. 

Althouoh  these  two  words  obviously 
refer  to  two  species  of  states,  where  the 
princes  assume  the  title  of  either  emper- 
or or  king,  yet  the  difference  between 
them  is  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

The  word  EMPIRE  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  a  state  that  is  vast,  and  composed 
of  many  different  people ;  that  of  KING- 
DOM marks  a  stat«  more  limited  in  ex- 
tent, and  united  in  its  composition.  In 
kingdoTM  there  is  a  uniformity  of  fun- 
damental laws ;  the  difference  in  regard 
to  particular  laws  or  modes  of  jurispru- 
dence being  merely  variations  from  cus- 
tom, which  do  not  affect  the  unity  of 
political  administration.  From  this  uni- 
formity, indeed,  in  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the 
words  long  and  kingdom:  since  there  is 
but  one  prince  or  sovereign  ruler,  al- 
though there  may  be  many  employed  in 
the  administration.  With  rnnpires  it  is 
different :  one  part  is  sometimes  govern- 
ed by  fundamental  laws,  very  different 
from  those  by  which  another  part  of  the 
same  empire  is  governed ;  which  diversi- 
ty destroys  the  unity  of  government,  and 
makes  the  union  of  the  state  to  consist 
in  the  submission  of  certain  chiefs  to 
the  commands  of  a  superior  general  or 
chief.  From  this  very  right  of  command- 
ing, then,  it  is  evident  that  the  words 
empire  and  emperor  derive  their  origin; 
and  hence  it  is  that  there  may  be  many 
princes  or  sovereigns,  and  kingdoms^  in 
the  same  empire.  Rome,  therefore,  was 
first  a  kingdom^  while  it  was  formed  of 
only  one  people:  it  acquired  the  name 
of  empire  as  soon  as  other  nations  were 
brought  into  subjection  to  it,  and  became 
members  of  it;  not  by  losing  their  dis- 
tinctive character  as  nations,  but  by  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  their  conquerors.  For  the  same 
reason  the  German  empire  was  so  de- 
nominated, because  it  consisted  of  sev- 
eral states  independent  of  each  other,  yet 
all  subject  to  one  ruler  or  emperor ;  so 


likewise  the  Russian  empire^  the  Ottoman 
empire^  and  the  Mogul  empire^  which  are 
composed  of  different  nations :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  of 
Portugal,  of  France,  and  of  England,  all 
of  which,  though  divided  into  different 
provinces,  were,  nevertheless,  one  people, 
having  but  one  ruler.  While  France, 
however,  included  many  distinct  coun- 
tries within  its  jurisdiction,  it  properly 
assumed  the  name  of  an  empire;  and 
England,  having  by  a  legislative  act 
united  to  itself  a  country  distinct  both 
in  its  laws  and  customs,  has  likewise, 
with  equal  propriety,  been  denominated 
the  British  empire. 

We  have  a  great  empire  to  rale,  composed 
of  a  Tastness  of  heterogeneous  governments,  all 
more  or  less  free  and  popular  in  their  forms,  all 
to  be  kept  in  peace,  and  to  be  held  in  subordina- 
tion to  this  country.  Burke. 

In  the  vast  fiabric  of  kingdome  and  common- 
wealths, it  is  in  the  power  of  kings  and  rulers  to 
extend  and  enlarge  Uie  bounds  of  empire. 

Bacon. 

EMPIRE,  KEIQN,  DOMINION. 

In  the  preceding  article  EMPIRE  has 
been  considered  as  a  species  of  state :  in 
the  present  case  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
power,  or  an  exercise  of  sovereignty.  In 
this  sense  it  is  allied  to  the  word  REIGN, 
which,  from  the  verb  to  reign^  signifies 
the  act  of  reigning;  and  to  the  word 
DOMINION,  which,  from  the  Latin  do- 
mimt8y  a  lord,  signifies  either  the  power 
or  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  lord. 

As  empire  ngnifies  command,  or  the 
power  exercised  in  commanding,  it  prop- 
erly refers  to  the  country  or  people  com- 
manded ;  and  as  reign  signifies  the  act 
of  reigning,  it  refers  to  the  individual 
who  reigns.  If  we  speak  of  an  extended 
empire^  it  has  regard  to  the  space  over 
which  it  extends;  if  of  an  extended 
reign^  it  has  regard  either  to  the  country 
reigned  over,  or  to  the  length  of  time 
that  a  prince  reigns. 

In  this  expedition,  he  (Xerxes)  led  an  armj  of 
about  two  millions  to  be  slaughtered,  in  the  same 
place  wliere  his  predecessors  had,  by  a  similar 
madness,  consumed  the  flower  of  so  many  king- 
doms and  wasted  the  force  of  so  extensive  an 
empire.  Bcrke. 

Why  boast  we,  Olaucus,  our  extended  reifm^ 
.  Where  Xanthus*  streams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain. 

POPB. 

From  this  distinction  of  the  terms,  the 
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epithets  vast,  united,  dismemberized,  and 
the  like,  are  most  appropriately  applied 
to  empire;  the  epithets  peaceful,  war- 
like, glorious,  prosperous,  and  the  like, 
to  reign.  Empire  and  reign  are  properly 
applied  to  civil  government  or  the  exer- 
cise of  regular  power ;  dominion  signifies 
either  the  act  of  ruling  by  a  sovereign  or 
a  private  individual,  or  the  power  exer- 
cised in  ruling,  which  may  either  be  reg- 
ular or  irregular ;  a  sovereign  may  have 
dominion  over  many  nations  by  force  of 
arms ;  he  holds  his  reign  by  force  of  law. 

Tlie  sage  historic  muse 
Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deeps  of 

time, 
Show  us  how  empire  grew,  decIUi'd,  and  fell. 

Thomsoit. 
He  who,  like  a  father,  held  his  reign^ 
So  soon  forgot,  was  wise  and  Just  in  vain.   Pors. 

They  affected  no  uncontrollable  dominion  or 
abeMilttte  sway,  but  preferred  the  good  of  their 
people,  for  whose  protection  they  knew  and  ac- 
knowledged themselves  to  have  been  advanced, 
liefore  any  ambiUotu  designs  of  their  own. 

POTTBK. 

If  empire  and  reign  be  extended  in 
their  application  to  other  objects,  it  is 
figurative;  thus  a  female  may  be  said 
to  hold  her  empire  among  her  admirers, 
or  fashions  may  be  said  to  have -their 
reign.  Dominion  may  be  applied  in  the 
proper  sense  to  the  power  which  man 
exercises  over  the  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects,  and  figuratively  to  the  power  of 
the  passions. 

T^t  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resigned, 

To  reason  yield  the  empire  of  his  mind.     Popk. 

The  frigid  zone, 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  rei(tn. 

Thomsow. 

By  timely  caution  those  desires  may  be  re- 
pre8«ied  to  which  indulgence  would  give  absolute 
dominion.  Johmson. 

TO  EMPLOY,  USE. 

EMPLOY,  from  the  Latin  impUco^  sig- 
nifies to  implicate,  or  apply  for  any  spe- 
cial purpose.  US£,  from  the  Latin  ueue 
and  ti/or,  signifies  to  enjoy  or  derive 
benefit  from. 

Employ  expresses  less  than  vm  ;  it  is 
in  fact  a  species  of  partial  ueing :  we  al- 
ways employ  when  we  use ;  but  we  do  not 
always  use  when  we  employ.  "We  employ 
whatever  we  take  into  our  service,  or 
make  subservient  to  our  convenience  for 
a  time ;  we  uae  whatever  we  entirely  de- 


vote  to  our  purpose.  Whatever  is  em- 
ployed  by  one  person  may,  in  its  turn,  be 
employed  by  another,  or  at  different  tisaeB 
be  employed  by  the  same  person:  but 
what  is  used  is  frequently  consumed  or 
rendered  unfit  for  a  similar  use.  What 
we  employ  may  frequently  belong  to  an- 
other ;  but  what  one  usee  is  supposed  to 
be  his  exclusive  property.  On  this  ground 
we  may  speak  of  employing  persons  as 
well  as  things:  but  we  speak  of  using 
things  only,  and  not  persons,  except  in 
the  most  degrading  sense.  Persons, 
time,  strength,  and  power  are  employed; 
houses,  furniture,  and  all  materials,  of 
which  either  necessities  or  oonvenieooes 
are  composed,  are  used.  It  is  a  part  of 
wisdom  to  employ  well  the  short  portion 
of  time  which  is  allotted  to  us  in  this 
sublunary  state,  and  to  use  the  things  of 
this  world  so  as  not  to  abuse  them.  No 
one  is  exculpated  from  the  guilt  of  an 
immoral  action,  by  suffering  himself  to 
be  employed  as  an  instrument  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  another:  we  ought  to 
use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  abstain  from 
all  connection  with  such  as  wish  to  im- 
plicate us  in  their  guilty  practices. 

Thoa, godlike  Hector!  all  thy  force  employ; 
Assemble  all  tli'  united  bands  of  Troy.        Pops. 

Straight  the  broad  belt,  with  gay  embroidery 

grac'd. 
He  loos'd  the  corslet  from  his  breast  nnbracM : 
Then  snck*d  the  blood,  and  sov'reign  balm  to- 

fns'd 
Which  Cbinm  gave,  and  iEsculaplns  us'd. 

Pope. 

EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

EMPTY,  in  Saxon  aemii,  from  oemHtm, 
to  be  idle  or  vacant,  has  the  same  origi- 
nal meaning  as  VACANT,  m  the  Latin 
vaeanSy  from  the  Hebrew  bekaky  to  empty. 
VOID  and  DEVOID,  in  Latin  vultfttt,  and 
Greek  i^ioCi  signifies  solitary  or  bereft. 

Empty  is  the  term  in  most  general  use ; 
vacant^  void.,  and  devoid  are  employed  in 
particular  cases ;  empty  and  vcicant  hare 
either  a  proper  or  an  improper  applica- 
tion ;  void  or  devoid  only  a  moral  accep- 
tation. Empty^  in  the  natural  sense, 
marks  an  absence  of  that  which  is  sub- 
stantial, or  adapted  for  filling:  vacant 
designates  or  marks  the  absence  of  that 
which  should  occupy  or  make  use  of  a 
thing.  That  which  is  hollow  may  be  «np- 
ty:  that  which  respects  an  even  space 
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may  be  vacant.  A  house  is  empty  which 
has  no  inhabitants;  a  seat  is  vacant 
which  is  without  an  occupant ;  a  room  is 
empty  which  is  without  furniture ;  a  space 
on  paper  is  vacant  which  is  free  from 
writing. 

I  look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business 
like  a  huge  whale  that  will  endeavor  to  overturn 
the  ship  unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play 
with.  TATtaa. 

The  asfconish'd  mother  finds  a  wtcant  nest 
By  the  luurd  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
Uobb'd.  Thomson. 

In  their  figurative  application  emp^y 
and  vacant  have  a  similar  analogy  :  the 
empty  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  sub- 
stantial :  the  vacant  to  that  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  occupied ;  a  dream  is  said  to 
be  emptyy  or  a  title  empty;  a  stare  is  said 
to  be  vaeanty  or  an  hour  vacant. 

To  honor  Thetis'  son  he  l>ends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war ; 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight, 
And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night. 

Pope. 

An  inquisitive  man  Is  a  creature  naturally  very 
taetiwt  of  thoufl^ht  in  itself,  and  therefore  forced 
to  apply  itself  to  foreign  assistance.         Steels. 

Void  or  devoid  are  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  vacant,  as  qualifying  epithets, 
but  not  prefixed  as  adjectives,  and  al- 
ways followed  by  some  object ;  thus  we 
Bpeak  of  a  creature  as  void  of  reason, 
and  of  an  individual  as  devoid  of  com- 
mon-sense. 

Hy  next  desire  la,  void  of  care  and  strife, 

To  lesd  A  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life.      Detden. 

We  Tyrians  are  not  so  devoid  of  sense, 
Nor  BO  remote  fh>m  Phoebus'  intiuence. 

Drtdeit. 

ENCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRIC. 

ENCOMIUM,  in  Greek  cyjccufitov,  sig- 
nified a  set  form  of  verses,  used  for  the 
pnrpoaes  of  praise.  EULOGY,  in  Greek 
ivXoyiOj  from  ev  and  Xoyof,  signifies,  lit- 
erally, speaking  well  of  any  one.  PAN- 
EGYRIC, in  Greek  vavnyvpiKoVy  from 
^aQ,  the  whole,  and  ayopcL,  an  assembly, 
Bignifies  that  which  is  spoken  before  an 
Msembly,  a  solemn  oration. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all 
these  terms;  but  the  first  seems  more 
properly  applied  to  the  thing,  or  the  un- 
conscious object ;  the  second  to  persons 
in  general,  their  characters  and  actions'; 
the  third  to  the  person  of  some  particular 


individual:  thus  we  bestow  eneomiians 
upon  any  work  of  art  or  production  of 
genius,  without  reference  to  the  perform- 
er ;  we  bestow  eutogiee  on  the  exploits  of 
a  hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country ; 
but  we  "vnie  panegyrics  either  in  a  direct 
address,  or  in  direct  reference  to  the  per- 
son who  is  panegyrized:  the  encomitan  is 
produced  by  merit,  real  or  supposed ;  the 
eulogy  may  spring  from  admiration  of  the 
person  eulogised;  the  panegyric  may  be 
mere  fiattery,  resulting  from  servile  de- 
pendence: great  encomitmu  have  been 
paid  by  all  persons  to  the  constitution  of 
England ;  our  naval  and  military  heroes 
have  received  the  eulogies  of  many  besides 
their  own  countrymen;  authors  of  no 
mean  reputation  have  condescended  to 
deal  out  their  panegyrics  pretty  freely,  in 
dedications  to  their  patrons. 

Oiir  lawyers  are,  with  Justice,  oopioos  In  their 
encomiums  on  the  common  law.    Blackstomb. 

Sallust  would  say  of  Cato, "  That  he  had  rath- 
er be  than  appear  good :"  but  indeed  this  eulo- 
ffitun  rose  no  higher  than  to  an  inofTenslTeneMi. 

Stbblb. 
On  me,  when  dunces  are  satiric, 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyric.  Swnr. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATE,  INCITE,  IM- 
PEL, URGE,  STIMULATE,  INSTIGATE. 

ENCOURAGE,  tr.  7b  cftoT.  ANIMATE, 
V.  To  animate.  INCITE,  from  the  Latin 
citOy  and  the  Hebrew  sat,  to  stir  up,  signi- 
fies to  put  into  motion  toward  an  object. 
IMPEL,  V.  7h  actuate.  URGE,  in  Latin 
ttrgeOy  comes  from  the  Greek  ovpyna^  to 
set  to  work.  STIMULATE,  from  the 
Latin  sttm^idus^  a  spur  or  goad,  and  INSTI- 
GATE, from  the  Latin  stigo^  and  Greek 
ord^uty  signify  literally  to  goad.  The  idea 
of  actuating,  or  calling  into  action,  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action. 

JSncouragement  acts  as  a  persuasive: 
animate  as  an  impelling  or  enlivening 
cause :  those  who  are  weak  require  to  be 
encouraged;  those  who  are  strong  be- 
come stronger  by  being  animated:  the 
former  require  to  have  their  difilculties 
removed,  their  powers  renovated,  their 
doubts  and  fears  dispelled;  the  latter 
may  have  their  hopes  increased,  their 
prospects  brightened,  and  their  powers 
invigorated;  we  are  encouraged  not  to 
give  up  or  slacken  in  our  exertions ;  we 
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are  <mimaUd  to  increase  our  efforts :  the 
sinner  is  enoouroffed  by  offers  of  pardon, 
through  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer,  to 
turn  from  his  sinful  ways ;  the  Christian 
is  animated^  by  the  prospect  of  a  blissful 
eternity,  to  go  on  from  perfection  to  per- 
fection. 

Every  man  eneourages  the  practice  of  that 
vice  mrblch  he  commiu  in  appearance,  thou|^  he 
avoids  it  in  fact  Uawk.B8Wobtb. 

He  that  proiecntes  a  lawftU  pnrpoae  by  lawful 
means,  acts  always  with  the  approbation  of  his 
o  ^n  reason ;  he  is  animated  thruuf^h  the  course 
of  his  endmvors  by  an  expectation  which  he 
knows  to  be  jnst.  JoHnaoir. 

What  encourages  and  ammalee  acts  by 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature ;  what  in- 
cites acts  through  the  medium  of  our  de- 
sires: we  are  CTtrwiro^cd  by  kindness ;  we 
are  animated  by  the  hope  of  reward :  we 
are  incited  by  the  desire  of  distinction. 

He  wonld  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be 
the  spectators  and  enetntragera  of  noble  actions. 

Burton. 

While  a  rightftil  claim  to  pleasure  or  to  afflu- 
ence must  be  procured  either  by  slow  Industry 
or  uncertain  hazard,  there  will  always  be  multi- 
tudes whom  cowardice  or  impatience  incite  to 
more  safe  and  speedy  methods  of  getting  wealth. 

Johnson. 

What  impehy  urget,  stimtdetten^  and  in- 
ttiffotes,  acts  forcibly,  be  the  cause  inter- 
nal or  external :  we  are  impelled  and  etim- 
ulated  mostly  by  what  is  internal ;  we  are 
urged  and  inttigated  by  both  the  internal 
and  external,  but  particularly  the  latter : 
we  are  impelled  by  motives ;  we  are  «f»m- 
ulated  by  appetites  and  passions ;  we  are 
urged  and  instigated  by  the  representa- 
tions of  others :  a  benevolent  man  is  tm- 
pelled  by  motives  of  humanity  to  relieve 
the  wretched ;  an  ardent  mind  is  stimU' 
lated  by  ambition  to  great  efforts ;  we  are 
urged  by  entreaties  to  spare  those  who 
are  in  our  power;  one  is  instigate  by 
malicious  representations  to  take  revenge 
on  a  supposed  enemy. 

So  Myrrha's  mind,  impelfd  on  either  side, 
Takes  every  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide. 

Drtdxn. 

The  magistrate  cannot  urge  obedience  upon 
such  potent  grounds  as  the  minister.        South. 

For  every  want  that  stimulatea  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest 

GOLDSIOTH. 

We  may  be  impdled  and  urged  though 
not  properly  stimidated  or  instigated  by 


circumstances ;  in  this  case  the  two  for- 
mer  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  force  in 
the  impelling  cause :  less  constraint  is  laid 
on  the  will  when  we  are  impelled  than 
when  we  are  urged^  which  leaves  no  al- 
ternative or  choice :  a  monarch  is  some- 
times impelled  by  the  state  of  the  nation 
to  make  a  peace  less  advantageous  than 
he  would  otherwise  do ;  he  is  urged  by 
his  desperate  condition  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy :  a  man  is 
impelled  by  the  mere  necessity  of  choos- 
ing to  take  one  road  in  preference  to  an- 
other ;  he  is  urged  by  his  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments to  raise  money  at  a  great 
loss. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  aoXL 
Impela  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  retgn. 

GouMxrra. 

What  I  have  done  my  safety  urged  roe  tow 

Shakspsaks. 

We  may  be  impelled,  urged,  and  «^iiw- 
hted  to  that  which  is  bad ;  we  are  never 
instigated  to  that  which  is  good :  we  may 
be  impdled  by  curiosity  to  pry  into  that 
which  does  not  concern  us;  we  may  be 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  those  we  are 
connected  with  to  take  steps  of  which  we 
afterward  repent ;  we  may  be  stimulated 
by  a  desire  of  revenge  to  m^ny  foul  deeds ; 
but  those  who  are  not  hardened  in  vice 
require  the  instigation  of  persons  more 
abandoned  than  themselves,  before  they 
will  commit  any  desperate  act  of  wicked- 
ness. 

That  fire  abated,  which  imj}els  rash  youth 
Proud  of  his  speed  to  overshoot  the  truth. 
As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  Juice, 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  use. 

COWPBR. 

Urge  me  no  more.  Sbaxspsabs. 

When  piracy  was  esteemed  honorable  these  il- 
lustrious robbers  directed  that  all  their  rich  plun- 
der should  be  deposits  with  their  remains  in  or- 
der to  stimiUate  their  oflRipring  to  support  them- 
selves. Pknmant. 

There  are  few  instigations  in  this  country  to 
a  breach  of  confidence.  Hawxsswobth. 

Encouragement  and  incitement  are  the 
abstract  nouns  either  for  the  act  or  en- 
couraging or  inciting,  or  the  thing  that 
encourages  or  incites:  the  encouragement 
of  laudable  undertakings  is  itself  lauda- 
ble; a  single  word  or  look  may  be  an 
encouragement:  the  incitement  of  passion 
is  at  all  times  dangerous,  but  particularly 
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in  jouth ;  money  is  said  to  be  an  ineiiS' 
meni  to  evil.  IneefUive^  which  is  another 
derivative  from  incite,  has  a  higher  appli- 
cation for  things  that  incite  than  the  word 
inatemeni;  the  latter  being  mostly  ap- 
plied to  sensible,  and  the  former  to  spir- 
itual objects:  savory  food  is  an  inate- 
ment  to  sensaalists  to  indulge  in  gross 
acts  of  intemperance:  a  religious  man 
wants  no  ineenHvea  to  virtues;  his  own 
breast  famishes  him  with  those  of  the 
noblest  kind.  Imptdte  is  the  derivative 
from  impd,  which  denotes  the  act  of  im- 
peUin^;  stimuhu,  which  is  the  root  of 
the  word  9Hmul<tte,  naturally  designates 
the  instrument,  namely,  the  spur  or  goad 
with  which  one  is  stimulated:  hence  we 
speak  of  acting  by  a  blind  impulaey  or 
wanting  a  stimuhu  to  exertion. 

For  when  ho  dies,  farewell  all  honor,  bounty, 
All  generous  encouragement  of  arts.      Otwat. 

fieing  sensible  how  subject  he  is  to  all  violent 
panioni,  he  avoids  all  incitemente  to  them. 

Swift. 

Even  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  not  suggested 
more  preasing  motives,  more  powerftil  inoentivee 
to  cbsrity  than  these,  that  we  shall  be  judged  by 
It  at  the  last  dreadful  day.  Attsbbubt. 

If  these  little  impuleee  set  the  great  wheels 
of  devotion  on  work,  the  Isrgeness  and  height  of 
that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by  the  small- 
oess  of  the  occasion.  Sodtb. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  ADVAXGE,  PROMOTE, 
PREFER,  FORWARD. 

To  ENCOURAGE,  v.  To  encourage,  ani- 
mate. ADVANCE,  V.  To  advance.  PRO- 
MOTE, from  the  Latin  promoveoy  signifies 
to  move  forward  PREFER,  from  the 
Utin  praferOj  or  fero  and  prce,  to  set  be- 
fore, signifies  to  set  up  before  others.  To 
FORWARD  is  to  put  forward. 

The  idea  of  exerting  an  influence  to  the 
advantage  of  an  object  is  included  in  the 
signification  of  all  these  terras,  which  dif- 
fer m  the  circumstances  and  mode  of  the 
•ction:  to  enoouragey  advance,  and  pro- 
m^  are  applicable  to  both  persons  and 
things ;  prefer  to  persons  only ;  fonoard 
to  things  only. 

First  as  to  persons,  encourage  is  par- 
tial as  to  the  end,  and  indefinite  as  to 
the  means :  we  may  encourage  a  person 
»u  anything  however  trivial,  and  by  any 
jDcana;  thus  we  may  encourage  a  child  in 
hia  rudeness  by  not  checking  him ;  or  we 
^7  tMourage  an  artist  or  man  of  letters 


in  some  great  national  work ;  but  to  ad- 
vance, promote,  and  prefer  are  more  gen- 
eral in  their  end,  and  specific  in  the  means ; 
a  person  may  advance  himself,  or  may  be 
advanced  by  others ;  he  is  promoted  and 
preferred  only  by  others :  a  person's  ad- 
vanoemtnt  may  be  the  fruit  of  his  indus- 
try, or  result  from  the  efforts  of  his 
friends;  promotion  and  preferment  are 
the  work  of  one's  friends ;  the  former  in 
regard  to  offices  in  general,  the  latter 
mostly  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tions :  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  en- 
courage, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  those 
among  the  poor  who  strive  to  obtain  an 
honest  livelihood ;  it  is  every  man's  duty 
to  advance  himself  in  life  by  every  legiti- 
mate means ;  it  is  the  dnty  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  every  good  roan  in  the  state  to 
promote  those  who  show  themselves  de- 
serving of  promotion;  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
minister  to  accept  of  preferment  when  it 
offers,  but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  be  solic- 
itous for  it 

Religion  depends  npon  the  eneoumgement 
of  those  that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it. 

South. 

No  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed  in  this 
lifSs,  but  that  a  thoosand  accidents  may  either 
forward  or  dis^)point  his  advancement. 

Ilnanxs. 

Yonr  zeal  in  promoting  my  interest  deserves 
my  warmest  acknowledgments.  Beattib. 

If  I  were  now  to  accept  preferment  in  the 
church.  I  should  be  apprehensire  that  I  might 
strengtlien  tlie  hands  of  the  gainsayers. 

Beattie. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things,  en- 
courage is  used  in  an  improper  or  figu- 
rative acceptation;  the  rest  are  applied 
properly :  if  we  encourage  an  undertak- 
ing, T^e  give  courage  to  the  undertaker; 
but  when  we  speak  of  advancing  a  cause, 
or  promoting  an  interest,  or  forufarding 
a  purpose,  these  terms  properly  convey 
the  idea  of  keeping  things  alive,  or  in  a 
motion  toward  some  desired  end :  to  ad- 
vance is,  however,  generally  used  in  rela- 
tion to  whatever  admits  of  extension  and 
aggrandizement;  promote  is  applied  to 
whatever  admits  of  being  brought  to  a 
point  of  maturity  or  perfection ;  forward 
is  but  a  partial  term,  employed  in  the 
sense  of  promote  in  regard  to  particular 
objects:  thus  we  advance  religion  or 
learning ;  we  promote  an  art  or  an  inven- 
tion ;  we  fonoard  a  plan. 
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The  great  wtcouragement  which  hu  been 
given  to  learning  for  some  years  last  post  has 
made  our  own  nation  as  glorious  upon  this  ac- 
count as  for  Its  late  triumphs  and  conquests. 

Addisov. 

I  lore  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter, 
and  especially  when  his  zeal  shows  itself  for  ad- 
vanciiiff  monllty,  and  promoUng  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  Aoduom. 

It  behooves  ns  not  to  bo  wanting  to  ourselves 
in  forwarding  the  intention  of  nature  by  the 
cuUure  of  our  minds.  BKaKfLST. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  EMBOLDEN. 

To  ENCOURAGE  is  to  give  courage, 
and  to  EMBOLDEN  to  make  bold ;  the 
former  impelling  to  action  in  general, 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  more  difficult 
or  dangerous :  we  are  encouraged  to  per- 
severe; the  resolution  la  thereby  con- 
firmed :  we  are  emboldened  to  begin ;  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  roused.  Success 
eneouroffes  ;  the  chance  of  escaping  dan- 
ger emooldoM. 

Intrepid  through  the  midst  of  danger  go, 
Their  firiends  encourage  and  amaze  tlie  foe. 

Drtdbh. 

Emhold6n*d  then,  nor  hesitating  more. 
Fast,  fltft,  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  ware. 

Tmomsok. 

TO  ENCROACH,  INTRENCH,  INTRUDE, 
INVADE,  INFRINGE. 

ENCROACH,  in  Fi*enoh  encroeher,  is 
compounded  of  en  or  in  and  crouch^ 
cringe  or  creep,  signifying  to  creep  into 
anything.  INTRENCU,  compounded  of 
in  and  trench^  signifies  to  trench  or  dig 
beyond  one^s  own  ground  into  another's 
ground.  INTRUDE,  from  the  Latin  tn- 
trudo,  signifies  literally  to  thrust  upon ; 
and  INVADE,  from  invado^  signifies  to 
march  in  upon.  INFRINGE,  from  the 
Latin  infringo^  compounded  of  in  and 
franffOy  signifies  to  break  in  upon. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  unauthor- 
ized procedure ;  but  the  first  two  desig- 
nate gentle  or  silent  actions,  the  latter 
violent  if  not  noisy  actions.  Eneroa/ih 
is  often  an  imperceptible  action,  per- 
formed with  such  art  as  to  elude  obser- 
vation, it  is,  according  to  its  derivation, 
an  insensible  creeping  into:  intrench  is, 
in  fact,  a  species  of  encroachment^  name- 
ly, that  perceptible  species  which  con- 
sists in  exceeding  the  boundaries  in 
marking  out  the  ground  or  space. 


Where  the  &ir  columns  of  St.  Clement's  stand. 
Whose  straiten'd  bounds  encroach  upon  cIm 
Strand.  Gat. 

Like  powerful  armies  tremthing  at  a  town. 
By  slow  and  silent,  but  resistless  sap. 
In  his  pale  progress  gently  gaining  ground. 
Death  urg*d  his  deadly  siege.  Yotvol 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  one  is  said  to  eneroaeh 
on  a  person  or  on  a  person's  time,  etc. ; 
to  intrench  on  the  sphere  or  privileges  of 
another. 

It  Is  observed  by  one  of  the  fiathm  that  he 
who  restrains  himself  to  the  use  of  things  lawful 
wUl  never  encroach  upon  things  forbidden. 

JOHMSOSf. 

Religion  intrenches  upon  none  of  oar  priTi- 
legcs.  Somi. 

Intrude  and  invade  designate  an  un- 
authorized  entry;  the  former  in  violation 
of  right,  equity,  or  good  manners ;  the 
latter  in  violation  of  public  law :  the  for- 
mer is  more  commonly  applied  to  individ- 
uals ;  the  latter  to  nations  or  large  com. 
munities :  unbidden  guests  iMtrude  them- 
selves sometimes  into  families  to  their 
no  small  annoyance ;  an  army  never  in^ 
vadee  a  country  without  doing  some  mis- 
chief. 

It  is  certain  that  in  so  great  a  crowd  of  men 
some  will  intrude  who  are  of  tempers  very  un- 
becoming tlieir  fhnction.  Addisos, 

The  birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field  had  caverns,  the  invaeion  of  which 
they  esteemed  a  very  flagrant  injustice. 

BltAOKSVOSX. 

They  are  figuratively  applied  to  other 
objects:  intrude  in  the  sense  of  going 
in  without  being  invited,  as  unwelcome 
thoughts  intrude  themselves  into  the 
mind :  invade  in  the  sense  of  going  in  by 
force,  as  sounds  invade  the  ear. 

One  of  the  chief  characterisiics  of  the  golden 
age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither  care  nor  danger 
had  intrud^  on  mankind,  is  the  community  of 
pmsessions.  JoHKaoN. 

No  sooner  were  his  eyes  in  slumber  bound, 
When  from  above  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
Invades  his  ears.  Dbtdsw. 

To  invade  and  infringe  are  both  vio* 
lent  acts ;  but  there  is  more  violation  of 
good  faith  in  infringing  than  in  invading^ 
as  the  infringement  of  a  treaty.  A  priv- 
ilege may  be  either  invaded  or  infringed; 
but  to  invade  in  this  sense  is  applied  to 
any  privilege  however  obtained ;  bat  in^ 
fringe  properly  applies  to  that  which 
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persons  bold  under  some  grant,  compact, 
or  law. 

Women  hxn  natural  and  equitable  dalmi  as 
well  as  men,  and  those  claims  are  not  to  be  ca- 
pridoiulj  or  lightly  superseded  or  infringed. 

Beligion  inwtdM  none  of  oar  pleasiires. 

South. 

TO  SND,  TERMINATE,  CLOSE. 

To  END  is  either  to  come  to  an  end  or 
pat  an  end  to.  To  TERMINATE  either 
to  come  to  a  term  or  set  a  term  to.  To 
CLOSE,  to  come  or  bring  to  a  close.  To 
end  is  indefinite  in  its  meaning  and  gen- 
eral in  its  application ;  terminate  and  elote 
are  modes  of  ending:  to  terminate  is  to 
end  finally;  to  dose  to  end  gradually. 
Whatever  is  begun  will  aul,  and  it  may 
end  in  any  way ;  but  what  terminates  is  that 
which  has  been  designedly  brought  to  an 
end;  a  string,  a  line,  a  verse,  etc,  may  end, 
but  a  road  is  sud  properly  to  terminate. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  son^. 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along.  Pope. 

As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these 
roads  terminated^  I  Joined  myself  with. the  as- 
sembly that  were  in  the  flower  and  vigor  of  their 
age,  and  called  themselves  the  band  of  lovers. 

AnDisoM. 

Things  may  end  abruptly  or  at  once, 
but  they  clo9e  by  a  process,  or  by  bring- 
ing the  parts  or  points  together ;  a  scene 
may  efote,  or  several  lines  may  dose. 

Orestes,  Acamas,  in  front  appear. 

And  (Enomaus  and  Tboon  oioee  the  rear.  Pops. 

Any  period  of  time,  as  a  day,  a  life, 
may  end  or  doee. 

Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain, 
Kow  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  sl^n : 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run. 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun. 

Pope. 
Let  the  rich  fumes  of  od*rons  incense  fly, 
A  grateful  savor  to  the  gods  on  high ; 
The  due  libation  nor  neglect  to  pay. 
When  evening  efosM,  or  when  dawns  the  day. 

POTTBE. 

END,  EXTREMITY. 

Both  these  words  imply  the  last  of 
those  parts  which  constitute  a  thing; 
but  the  END  designates  that  part  gener- 
ally; the  EXTREMITY  marks  the  par- 
ticnlar  pmnt  The  extremity  is  from  the 
Latin  extremut,  the  very  last  end,  that 
which  is  outermost  Hence  end  may  be 
said  of  that  which  bounds  anything ;  but 


extremity  of  that  which  extends  farthest 
from  us:  we  may  speak  of  the  ende  of 
that  which  is  circular  in  its  form,  or  of 
that  which  has  no  specific  form ;  but  we 
speak  of  the  extremities  of  that  only 
which  is  supposed  to  project  lengthwise. 
The  end  is  opposed  to  the  beginning ;  the 
extremity  to  the  centre  or  point  from 
which  we  reckon.  When  a  man  is  said 
to  go  to  the  end  of  a  journey  or  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  expression  is  in  both 
cases  indefinite  and  general:  but  when 
be  is  said  to  go  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth  or  the  extremUia  of  a  kingdom,  the 
idea  of  relative  distance  is  manifestly  im- 
plied. He  who  goes  to  the  end  of  a  path 
may  possibly  have  a  little  farther  to  go 
in  order  to  reach  the  extremity.  In  the 
figurative  application,  end  and  extremity 
differ  so  widely  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
just  comparison. 

Now  with  (hll  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends, 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  Joins  the  doubling  etide. 

Pope. 

Our  Cemale  projectors  were  all  the  last  sum- 
mer 80  taken  np  with  the  Improvement  of  their 
petticoats  that  they  had  not  time  to  attend  to 
anything  else ;  but  having  at  length  snJSclentiy 
adorned  their  lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to 
turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other  eutremity. 

AnnisoK. 

TO  ENDEAVOR,  AIM,  STRIVE,  STRUG- 
GLE. 

To  ENDEAVOR  {v.  Attempt)  is  gener- 
al  in  its  object ;  AIM  (v.  Aim)  is  partic- 
ular ;  we  endeavor  to  do  whatever  we  set 
about ;  we  aim  at  doing  something  which 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  de- 
sirable object.  To  STRIVE  (v.  Disc&rd, 
strife)  is  to  endeavor  earnestly ;  to  STRUG- 
GLE, a  frequentative  of  strive^  is  to  strive 
earnestly.  An  endeavor  springs  from  a 
sense  of  duty ;  we  endeavor  to  do  that 
which  is  right,  and  avoid  that  which  is 
wrong :  aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an  aspir- 
ing temper ;  the  object  aimed  at  is  al- 
ways something  superior  either  in  reali- 
ty or  imagination,  and  calls  for  particu- 
lar exertion :  striving  is  the  consequence 
of  an  ardent  desire ;  the  thing  striven  for 
is  always  conceived  to  be  of  importance : 
struggling  is  the  effect  of  necessity ;  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  attain- 
ment, and  the  resistance  which  is  op- 
posed to  it ;  the  thing  struggled  for  is  in- 
dispensably necessary.    Those  only  who 
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0ndeavor  to  discharge  their  duty  to  Gk)d 
and  their  fellow-creatures  can  expect  real 
tranquillity  of  mind.  Whoever  aim»  at 
the  acquirement  of  great  wealth  or  much 
power  opens  the  door  for  much  misery 
to  himself.  As  our  passions  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  our  greatest  enemies 
when  they  obtain  the  ascendency,  we 
should  always  ttrive  to  keep  them  under 
our  control.  There  are  some  men  who 
ttruggle  through  life  to  obtain  a  mere 
competence,  and  yet  die  without  suc- 
ceeding in  their  object. 

lis  no  uncommon  thing,  my  good  Sancho,  for 
one  half  of  the  world  to  uae  the  other  half  like 
brates,  and  then  WKUavifr  to  make  them  so. 

Stkems. 
HoweTer  men  may  aim  at  elevation, 
Tls  properly  a  female  passion.  SHXimoifs. 

All  understand  their  great  Creator's  will, 
Strive  to  be  happy,  and  in  that  ftilfll, 
Mankind  excepted,  lord  of  all  beside. 
Bat  only  slare  to  folly,  rioe,  and  pride.    Jsmths. 

So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  cnrrent  stem. 
And  slow  advancing  struggU  with  the  stream. 

Drtdbn. 

ENDEAVOR,  EFFORT,  EXERTION. 

ENDEAVOR,  v.  Attempt  and  To  en- 
deavor.  EFFORT,  in  French  efforty  Ital- 
ian s/orza,  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  word  /oroe,  and  the  Latin  for- 
iiSf  strong,  signifying  to  force  out  the 
strength ;  or  it  may  be  changed  from  the 
Latin  efert,  from  efferOy  to  bring  forth, 
that  is,  to  bring  out  power.  EXERTION, 
in  Latin  exertio^  from  exero,  signifies  the 
putting  forth  power. 

The  idea  of  calling  our  powers  into 
action  is  common  to  these  terms :  en^ 
deavor  expresses  little  more  than  this 
common  idea,  being  a  term  of  general 
import :  effoH  and  exertion  are  particular 
modes  of  endeavor  ;  the  former  being  a 
special  strong  endeavor^  the  latter  a  con- 
tinued strong  endeavor.  An  endeavor  is 
called  forth  by  ordinary  circumstances ; 
effort  and  exertion  by  those  which  are  ex- 
traordinary. An  endeavor  flows  out  of 
the  condition  of  our  being  and  constitu- 
tion ;  as  rational  and  responsible  agents 
we  must  make  daily  endeavors  to  fit  our- 
selves for  a  hereafter;  as  willing  and 
necessitous  agents,  we  use  our  en^avors 
to  obtain  such  things  as  are  agreeable 
or  needful  for  us :  when  a  particular 
emergency  arises  we  make  a  great  effort. 
An  endeavor  may  call  forth  one  or  many 


powers;  an  effort  calls  forth  but  one 
power :  the  endeavor  to  please  in  society 
is  laudable,  if  it  do  not  lead  to  Tidoua 
compliances ;  it  is  a  laudable  effort  of 
fortitude  to  suppress  our  complaints  in 
the  moment  of  suffering. 

Bnt  he,  whom  ev'n  In  life's  last  stage 

Jffndeavora  laudable  engage. 

Is  paid  at  least  in  peace  of  mind, 

And  sense  of  having  well  design'd.         CowrsL 

The  inflaenoe  of  custom  is  such,  that  to  con* 
qner  it  will  require  the  utmost  ^ort§  of  fortitude 
and  virtue.  Johnsok. 

The  exertion  is  as  indefinite  as  the  en- 
deavor as  to  the  means,  but  like  the  ef- 
fort is  definite  as  to  the  object :  when  i 
serious  object  is  to  be  obtained,  suitable 
exertions  must  be  made.  The  endeavor  is 
mostly  applied  to  individuals,  but  the  ex- 
ertion may  frequently  be  the  combined 
endeavors  of  numbers. 

To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadiness  In 
the  right  path  ought  to  be  the  constant  endeav- 
or of  every  rational  being.  Jocusosc 

The  discomfitures  which  the  republic  of  assas- 
sins has  suffered  have  uniformly  called  fiurth  new 
eaoertions. 


ENEMY,  FOE,  ADVERSARY,  OPPONENT, 
A^'TAGOXIST.'" 

ENEMY,  in  Latin  tnttiuoic,  oompound- 
ed  of  in  privative  and  amicttSf  a  friend, 
signifies  one  that  is  unfriendly.  FOE, 
in  Saxon  fah^  most  probably  from  the 
old  Teutonic  fan,  to  hate,  signifies  one 
that  bears  a  hatred.  ADVERSART,  in 
Latin  adversanus,  from  adverstUy  against, 
signifies  one  that  takes  part  against  an- 
other ;  adversarius  in  Latin  was  particu- 
larly applied  to  those  who  contested  a 
point  in  law  with  another.  OPPONENT, 
in  Latin  opponens,  participle  of  oppono  or 
obponOy  to  place  in  the  way,  signifies  one 
pitted  against  another.  ANTAGONIST, 
in  Greek  avrayoivun'oc,  compounded  of 
avri,  against,  and  aymvtioiiaij  to  contend, 
signifies  one  struggling  against  another. 

An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  a 
foe;  the  former  may  be  reconciled,  but 
the  latter  always  retuns  a  deadly  hate. 
An  enemy  may  be  so  in  spirit,  in  action, 
or  in  relation ;  a/o«  b  always  so  in  spir- 
it, if  not  in  action  likewise :  a  man  may 
be  an  enemy  to  himself,  though  not  s^foe. 
Those  who  are  national  or  political  ene- 
mies are  often  private  f fiends,  bnt  a  foe 
is  never  anything  but  a  foe.    A  single 
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ftct  may  create  an  enantfy  bat  continued 
warfare  creates  ifoe. 

Platarch  nays  very  finely  that  a  roan  ahoold 
not  allow  himself  to  hate  even  hia  enemies. 

Addibov. 

So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  tJieir  frown :  bo  match'd  they 

stood; 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe.  Miltoh. 

E/temies  are  either  public  or  private, 
collective  or  personal ;  in  the  latter  sense 
the  word  ertemy  is  most  analogous  in  sig- 
nification to  that  of  aduenaryy  opponetU^ 
antagonist.  The  term  enemy  is  always 
taken  in  a  larger  sense  than  the  other 
terms :  a  private  memy  is  never  inactive ; 
he  seeks  to  do  mischief  from  the  desire 
of  30  doing.  An  adversary,  oppanentf  and 
aniagonud  may  be  so  simply  from  the  re- 
lation which  they  stand  in  to  others :  the 
ivirermry  is  one  who  is  adverse  either  in 
his  claims,  his  opinions,  his  purposes,  or 
his  endeavors ;  he  is  active  against  oth- 
ers only  as  far  as  his  interests  and  views 
require.  An  opponent  is  one  who  stands 
or  acts  in  opposition  to  another :  an  op 
poneni  opposes  the  opinions,  principles, 
conduct,  and  writings  of  others.  An  ad- 
vertary  is  always  personal,  and  sets  him- 
self up  immediately  against  another ;  but 
an  opponent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
person,  but  with  the  thing  that  emanates 
from  or  is  connected  with  the  person. 
A  man  can  have  no  adversaries  except 
while  he  is  living,  but  he  may  have  oppo- 
nfnts  after  he  is  dead ;  partisans  are  al- 
ways opponents  to  each  other.  An  antoff- 
onUt  is  a  particular  species  of  opponent 
either  in  combat  or  action ;  it  is  personal 
or  otherwise,  according  to  circumstances  : 
there  may  be  antoffonisis  who  contend  for 
^ctory  without  any  feeling  of  animosity  ; 
such  were  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  among 
the  Romans :  or  they  may  engage  in  a 
personal  and  bloody  conflict,  as  the  glad- 
iators who  fought  for  their  lives :  in  this 
sense  wild  beasts  are  antoffoniets  when 
wey  engage  in  battle:  there  are  also  lit- 
«fary  antagonists  who  are  directly  pitted 
*gain8t each  other;  as  Scaliger  and  Peta- 
▼lus  among  the  French ;  Boyle  and  Bent- 
•ey  among  the  English. 

He  has  not  taken  the  least  care  to  dis(?niM  his 

r<«in<t  an  enemy  to  the  persona  against  whom  he 

*'"<<^  Addibon. 

.   Thoie  diaputanta  (the  persecntors)  conrince 


their  adversaries  with  a  soritea  commonly  call- 
ed a  pile  of  Cigota.  ADi>iaoN. 

The  name  of  Boyle  la  indeed  revered,  but  hia 
works  are  neglected ;  we  are  contented  to  know 
that  he  conquered  his  opponents,  without  in- 
quiring  what  cavils  were  produced  against  him. 

JOHNSOV. 

Enemy  and/o«  are  figuratively  applied 
to  moral  objects,  the  first  in  a  general, 
the  sec3nd  in  a  particuUr  sense :  our 
passions  are  our  enemies  when  indulged : 
envy  is  a  foe  to  happiness.  The  word 
antagonist  may  also  be  applied  metaphor- 
ically to  other  objects. 

He  (the  Duke  of  Honmonth)  was  brave,  gener- 
ous, idlable,  and  extremely  handsome,  constant 
in  hia  firiendships,  Juat  to  his  word,  and  an  utter 
enemy  to  all  cruelty.  Wslwood. 

LiiiB,  thought,  worth,  wisdom,  all  (0  foul  revolt !) 
Once  fiienda  to  peace,  gone  over  to  tlie  foe. 

YOUKO. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  obaervea  that  a  well-written 
book,  compared  with  its  rivals  and  antagonists^ 
is  like  Moses's  serpent  that  immediately  swallow- 
ed up  those  of  the  Egyptiaaa.  Anniaoir. 

ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOR. 

ENERGY,  in  French  energie,  Latin 
energia,  Greek  lytpyia,  from  cvepycw,  to 
operate  inwardly,  signifies  the  power  of 
producing  positive  effects.  FORCE,  v.  To 
compel.  VIGOR,  from  the  Latin  vigeo,  to 
flourish,  signifies  unimpaired  power,  or 
that  which  belongs  to  a  subject  iu  a 
sound  or  flourishing  state. 

With  energy  is  connected  the  idea  of 
activity  ;  with  force  that  of  capability ; 
with  vigor  that  of  health.  Binergy  lies 
only  in  the  mind ;  force  and  vigor  are 
the  property  of  either  body  or  mind. 
Knowledge  and  freedom  combine  to  pro- 
duce energy  of  character ;  force  is  a  gift 
of  nature  that  may  be  increased  by  exer- 
cise :  vigor ^  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an 
ordinary  accompaniment  of  youth,  but  is 
not  always  denied  to  old  age. 

Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  onr 
hopes :  "  Possnnt  quia  posse  videntur/'  When 
success  aeema  attainable,  diligence  ia  enibrccd. 

JOHKMN. 

On  the  passive  main 
Descends  th'  etherea1/orc«,  and  with  strong  gust 
Turns  flrom  its  bottom  the  discolored  deep. 

TB0M!I:0W. 

No  man  at  the  age  and  vigor  tiK  thirty  is  fond 
of  sugar-plnma  and  rattles.  Sorra. 

ENJOYMENT,  FRUITION,  GRATIPICA- 
TION. 

ENJOYMENT,  from  enjoy,  to  have  the 
joy  or  pleasure,  signifies  either  the  act 
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of  enjoying^  or  tUb  pleasure  itself  deriVed 
from  that  act  FRUITION,  from  frw»r, 
to  enjoy^  is  employed  only  for  the  act  of 
enjoyinff ;  we  speak  either  of  the  tnjoy- 
ment  of  any  pleasure,  or  of  the  ayoyment 
as  a  pleasure :  we  speak  of  those  pleas- 
ures which  are  received  from  the  frui- 
tioHy  in  distinction  from  those  which  are 
had  in  expectation.  JEnjoyment  is  either 
corporeal  or  spiritual,  as  the  enjoyment  of 
music,  or  the  enjoyment  of  study :  but  the 
fruition  of  eating,  or  any  other  sensible, 
or  at  least  external,  object:  hope  inter- 
venes between  the  desire  and  ihc/ruition. 

The  enjoyment  of  fiune  brinf^  but  very  little 
pteasoTB,  thooffh  tbe  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very 
sensible  and  afflicting.  Adduom. 

Fame  Is  a  good  so  wbolly  Ibretgn  to  oar  nat- 
ures that  we  have  no  faculty  in  the  soal  adapt- 
ed to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  relish  it: 
an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  tin  possibility 
of  fruition.  Aoduon. 

GRATIFICATION,  from  the  verb  to 
gratify^  to  make  grateful  or  pleasant,  sig- 
nifies either  the  act  of  giving  pleasure, 
or  the  pleasure  received.  Enjoyment 
springs  from  every  object  which  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  pleasure ;  by  distinction, 
however,  and  in  the  latter  sense,  from 
moral  and  rational  objects :  but  gralifi- 
eaHonj  which  is  a  species  of  enjoyment^ 
is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  Brgoymeni  is  not  so  vivid  as 
gratification:  gratification  is  not  so  per- 
manent as  enjoyment.  Domestic  life  has 
its  peculiar  etyoymenit ;  brilliant  specta- 
cles afford  gratxfioalion.  Our  capacity 
for  et^oymcnt  depends  upon  our  intellect- 
ual endowments;  our  gratification  de- 
pends upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings,  and 
the  nature  of  our  desires. 

His  hopes  and  expectations  are  bigger  than  his 
en^oymenUu  Toxotson. 

The  man  of  pleasure  little  knows  the  perfect 
joy  he  loses  for  the  disappointing  gratiflcationM 
which  he  pursues.  Addison. 

TO  ENLARGE,  INCREASE,  EXTEND. 

ENLARGE  signifies  literally  to  make 
large  or  wide,  and  is  applied  to.  dimen- 
sion and  extent  INCREASE,  from  the 
Latin  incretooy  to  grow  to  a  thing,  is  ap- 
plicable to  quantity,  signifying  to  become 
greater  in  size  by  the  junction  of  other 
matter.  EXTEND,  in  Latin  eiiendo,  or 
ex  and  trjhdo^  signifies  to  stretch  out,  that 
is,  to  make  greater  in  space.    We  speak 


of  enlarging  a  house,  a  room,  premises, 
or  boundaries ;  of  increating  an  army,  or 
property,  capital,  expense,  etc.;  of  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  an  empire. 
We  say  the  hole  or  cavity  enlarges^  the 
head  or  bulk  enlarges;  the  number  m- 
ereoMSy  the  swelling,  inflammatioii,  and 
the  like,  increase :  so  likewise  in  the  fig- 
urative sense,  the  views,  the  prospects, 
the  powers,  the  ideas,  and  the  mind,  are 
enlarged  ;  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  an- 
ger, or  kindness,  are  ittcreated;  -views, 
prospects,  connections,  and  the  like,  are 
extended. 

Great  ot(|ects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge. 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  dlTtne. 

ToDira. 

Good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
quality,  which  manages  its  possessions  well,  but 
does  not  increctee  them.  Jomiiox. 

The  wise,  extending  their  inquiries  wide. 
See  how  both  states  are  by  connection  tied : 
Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  wholo  survey. 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.  jBtmca. 

ENMITY,  ANIMOSITY,  HOSTItlTY. 

ENMITY  lies  in  the  heart;  it  is  deep 
and  malignant.  ANIMOSITY,  from  (aii- 
mwty  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions ;  it  is 
fieree  and  vindictive :  HOSTILITY,  from 
liostisj  a  political  enemy,  lies  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  it  is  mischievous  and  destructive. 
Enmity  is  something  permanent;  ani- 
mosity is  partial  and  transitory:  in  the 
feudal  i^es,  when  the  darkness  and  igno- 
rance of  the  times  prevented  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  enmities  between 
particular  families  were  handed  down  as 
an  inheritance  from  father  to  son;  In 
free  states,  party-spirit  engendere  great- 
er animosities  than  private  disputes. 

In  some  Instaneai,  Indeed,  the  sntmiiy  of  oth- 
ers  cannot  be  avoided  without  a  partlcipaUon  in 
their  guilt ;  but  then  it  is  the  enmiiff  of  those 
with  whom  neither  wisdom  uor  virtue  can  desire 
to  associate.  Johnbok. 

I  will  never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  fbr  hav- 
ing done  anything  toward  increasing  those  «rft^ 
moHties  that  extinguish  religion,  deftoe  govern- 
ment, and  make  a  nation  miserable.      ABovoif . 

Enmity  is  altogether  personal ;  hosHU 
ity  respects  public  or  private  measures. 
Enmity  often  lies  concealed  in  the  heart, 
and  does  not  betray  itself  by  any  open 
act  of  hostility. 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remaln'd 
Stupidly  good,  of  enmity  disannU        Miltok 
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Ensmtu  himaelf  bad,  it  seems,  the  misfbrtnne 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Trojans,  who 
laid  on  him  with  so  many  blows  and  buffets,  that 
he  never  forgot  their  hoiUlUUs  to  his  dying  day. 

Addison. 

EXOBMOUSi  HUGE,  IMMENSE,  VAST. 

ENORMOUS,  from  6  and  norma,  a 
role,  signifies  out  of  rule  or  order. 
HUGE  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  high,  which  is  hooffh  in  Dutch.  IM- 
MENSE, in  Latin  immmsus,  compounded 
of  in  privative  and  mensua,  measured, 
signifies  not  to  be  measured.  VAST,  in 
French  vaste^  Latin  vaxhu,  from  vaeOy  to 
be  vacant,  open,  or  wide,  signifies  extend- 
ed in  space. 

Etiorrmna  and  kttge  are  peculiarly  ap- 
pUcable  to  magnitude ;  immense  and  vmt 
to  extent,  quantity,  and  number.  Enor- 
mom  expresses  more  than  kugey  as  tm- 
VMn»  expresses  more  than  vast :  what  is 
enomunu  exceeds  in  a  very  great  degree 
ail  ordinary  bounds;  what  is  huge  is 
great  only  in  the  superlative  degree. 
The  enormous  is  always  out  of  propor- 
tion ;  the  huffe  is  relatively  extraordinary 
in  its  dimensions.  Some  animals  may  be 
made  enormxmdy  fat  by  a  particular  mode 
of  feeding:  to  one  who  has  seen  noth- 
ing but  level  ground  common  hills  will 
appear  to  be  huge  mountains.  The  imr 
rneuM  is  that  which  exceeds  all  calcula- 
tion: the  vast  comprehends  only  a  very 
great  or  unusual  excess.  The  distance 
between  the  earth  and  sun  may  be  said 
to  be  immenae :  the  distance  between  the 
poles  is  tfott. 

Of  all  these  terms  huge  is  the  only  one 
ponfined  to  the  proper  application,  and 
in  the  proper  sense  of  size :  the  rest  are 
employed  with  regard  to  moral  objects, 
^e  speak  only  of  a  kuge  animal,  a  huge 
monster,  a  huge  mass,  a  huge  size,  a  huge 
bulk,  and  the  like ;  but  we  speak  of  an 
f^Tiormom  waste,  an  imtnente  difference, 
and  a  vait  number. 

pie  Tbracian  Acamas  his  fidchion  found, 
And  hew'd  the  enormoue  giant  to  the  gronnd. 

POFB. 

^reat  Ardthotis,  known  trrnn  shore  to  shore, 
By  the  kugs^  knotted,  iron  maoe  he  bore, 
(Ijo  lance  he  shook,  nor  hent  the  twanging  how, 
BQt  broke  with  this  the  hattle  of  the  foe.    Fofk. 

Veil  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance 

sparr'd, 
t.  en  fower  immenee  bad  fbtind  such  hattle  hard. 

PorB. 

n 


Jnst  on   the  brink  they  neigh  and  paw  the 

ground. 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound ; 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Va4tt  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

Pope. 

BNOUMOUS,  PRODIGIOUS,  MOKSTBOUS. 

ENORMOUS  {v.  Bnarmous).  PRO- 
DIGIOUS comes  from  prodigy,  in  Latin 
prodigium,  which  in  all  probability  comes 
from  prodigo,  to  lavish  forth,  signifying 
literally  breaking  out  in  excess  or  ex- 
travagance. MONSTROUS,  from  mon- 
eter,  in  Latin  monstrum,  and  monsiro,  to 
show  or  make  visible,  signifies  remarka- 
ble, or  exciting  notice. 

The  enormous  contradicts  our  rules  of 
estimating  and  calculating ;  the  prodig- 
ious raises  our  minds  beyond  their  ordi- 
nary standard  of  thinking :  the  monstrous 
contradicts  nature  and  the  course  of 
things.  What  is  enormous  excites  our 
surprise  or  amazement:  what  ia prodig- 
ious excites  our  astonishment:  what  is 
monstrous  does  violence  to  our  senses 
and  understanding.  There  is  something 
enormous  in  the  present  scale  upon  which 
property,  whether  public  or  private,  is 
amassed  and  expended:  the  works  of 
the  ancients  in  general,  but  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  in  particular,  are  objects  of 
admiration,  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
labor  which  was  bestowed  on  them :  ig- 
norance and  superstition  have  always 
been  active  in  producing  monstrous  im- 
ages for  the  worship  of  its  blind  votaries. 

Jove's  bird  on  somiding  phiions  heat  the  skies, 
A  hleeding  serpent  of  enormous  sice. 
His  talons  tnus'd,  alive  and  curling  round, 
He  stung  the  bird,  whose  throat  receiv'd  the 
wound.  Pope. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood  of  so  prodiff' 
ious  on  extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of 
walks  and  alleys,  that  all  mankind  were  lost  and 
bewildered  in  it  Aj>i>ison. 

Nothing  so  monstrous  can  he  said  or  feign'd 
But  with  belief  and  Joy  is  entertaln'd.    Dbtbem, 

ENOUGH,  SUFFICIENT. 

ENOUGH,  is  in  German  genug,  which 
comes  from  genugeny  to  satisfy.  SUFFL 
GIENT,  m  Latin  sufficiens,  participle  oi 
suffido,  compounded  of  sub  and/ooo,  sig. 
nifies  made  or  suited  to  the  purpose. 

He  has  enough  whose  desires  are  sat- 
isfied; he  has  sufficient  whose  wants  are 
supplied.  We  may  therefore  frequently 
have  sufficiency  when  we  have  not  enough. 
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A  greedy  man  is  commonly  in  this  case, 
who  has  never  enough,  although  he  has 
more. than  a  sujicieiici/.  Eno^tgh  is  said 
only  of  physical  objects  of  desire :  wffi- 
cicnt  is  employed  in  a  moral  applica- 
tion for  that  which  serves  the  purpose. 
Children  and  animals  never  have  enough 
food,  nor  the  miser  enough  money :  it  is 
requisite  to  allow  rufficient  time  for  every- 
thing that  is  to  be  done,  if  we  wish  it  to 
be  done  well 

My  loss  of  honor's  great  enoui/hj 

Thou  need'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff.  Butlm. 

The  time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  the  mind  of  man.  Addison. 

TO  ENROLL,  ENLIST,  OR  LIST,  REGIS- 
TER, RECORD. 

ENROLL,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and 
roll,  signifies  to  place  in  a  roll,  that  is, 
in  a  roll  of  paper  or  a  book.  ENLIST, 
compounded  of  in  and  list^  signifies  to 
put  down  in  a  list.  REGISTER,  in  Lat- 
in  regintrum,  comes  from  regeatum,  par- 
ticiple of  regero,  signifying  to  put  down 
in  writing.  RECORD,  in  Latin  recorder, 
compounded  of  re,  back  or  again,  and 
cors,  the  heart,  signifies  to  bring  back  to 
the  heart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  memoran- 
dum. 

EnroU  and  enli^  respect  persons  only ; 
regitler  respects  persons  and  things  ;  re- 
cord respects  things  only.  Enroll  is 
generally  applied  to  the  act  of  inserting 
names  in  an  orderly  manner  into  any 
book;  erdiM  is  a  species  of  enrolling  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  military.  The  enrc^- 
meni  is  an  act  of  authority;  the  «i/m^ 
ing  is  the  voluntary  act  of  an  individual. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  the  office  of 
the  censor  to  enroll  the  names  of  all  the 
citizens,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber, and  estimate  their  property:  in 
modem  times  soldiers  are  mostly  raised 
by  means  of  enlisting. 


Anciently  no  man  was  suffered  to  abide  in  Eng- 
land above  forty  days,  unless  he  were  enrolled 
in  some  tithing  or  decennary.         Blacotowb. 

The  lords  would,  by  Utting  their  own  servants, 
persuade  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  to  do  the 
like.  Clarendon. 

■ 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms, 
to  enroll  is  to  assign  a  certain  place  or 
rank  ;  to  enlist  is  to  put  one's  self  under 
a  leader  or  attach  one's  self  to  a  party. 


Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the  gods ; 
the  common  people  are  always  ready  to 
enli^  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebel- 
lion. 

We  And  ourselves  enrolled  in  this  hcaTenly 
family  as  servants  and  as  sons.  Sfmatt, 

The  thne  never  was  when  I  would  have  ««- 
UsUd  under  the  banners  of  any  fcction,  though 
I  might  have  carried  a  pair  of  colors,  »f  1  l»ad  not 
spurned  them,  in  either  legion.      Sir  n .  Joina. 

To  enroll  and  register  both  imply  writ- 
ing  down  m  a  book ;  but  the  former  is  a 
less  formal  act  than  the  latter.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  bare  name  or  designation 
in  a  certain  order  is  enough  to  oonstiiule 
an  enrollment;  but  regtierifig  compre- 
hends the  birth,  family,  and  other  col- 
lateral circumstances  of  the  Individ uaL 
The  object  of  registering  likewise  differs 
from  that  of  enrolling:  what  is  registered 
serves  for  future  purposes,  and  is  of  per- 
manent utility  to  society  in  general;  but 
what  is  enrolled  often  serves  only  a  par- 
ticular or  temporary  end.  Thus  in  num- 
bering the  people  it  is  necessary  simply 
to  enroll  their  names ;  but  when  in  addi- 
tion to  this  it  was  necessary,  as  among 
the  Romans,  to  ascertain  their  rank  in 
the  state,  everything  connected  with  their 
property,  their  family,  and  their  connec- 
tion required  to  be  registered;  so  in  like 
manner,  in  more  modem  times,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  to  register  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  every  citizen: 
it  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  what  is 
registered,  as  far  as  respects  persons,  may 
be  said  to  be  enrolled;  but  what  is  enroU- 
ed  is  not  always  registered.  Persons  only, 
or  things  personal,  are  enrolled,  and  that 
properly  for  public  purposes  only;  but 
things  as  well  as  persons  are  registered 
for  private  as  well  as  public  purposes. 

I  hope  yon  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  journal, 
and  to  register  all  occurrences  and  observations, 
for  your  friends  here  expect  such  a  book  of  trav- 
els  as  has  not  often  been  seen.  Johnson. 


To  register  in  its  proper  sense  is  to 
place  in  writing ;  to  record  is  to  make  a 
memorial  of  anythmg,  either  by  writing, 
printing,  engraving,  or  otherwise:  regis- 
tering is  for  some  specific  and  immediate 
purpose;  as  to  register  decrees  or  other 
proceedings  in  a  court:  recording  is  for 
general  and  oftentimes  remote  purposes; 
to  record  events  in  history. 
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i^U  bis  Its  date  below :  the  fttsl  hoar 
MV9B  renUiUrtd  in  heaveQ  ero  thne  began. 

Cowpsa. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  appli- 
cation, things  may  be  said  to  be  regUter- 
ed  in  the  memory ;  or  events  reeorc^d  in 
litstory.  We  have  a  right  to  believe 
that  the  actions  of  good  men  are  regiUer- 
ed  in  heaven ;  the  particular  sayings  and 
actions  of  princes  are  recorded  in  history, 
and  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  medals  of  the  Romans  were  their  cnrrent 
money  \  when  an  action  desenred  to  be  recorded 
in  coin,  it  waa  stamped  perhaps  u^ton  a  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  money,  like  our  sliillings  or 
lialf-peace.  Addison. 

TO  £N8LA\'Ey  CAPTIVATK. 

To  ENSLAVE  is  to  bring  into  a  state 
of  slavery.  To  CAPTIVATE  is  to  make 
a  captive. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between 
these  terms  as  between  davery  and  cap- 
tivity: he  who  is  a  dave  is  fettered  both 
body  and  mind ;  he  who  is  a  captive  is 
only  constrained  as  to  his  body:  hence 
to  enslave  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense ;  captivate  in  a  good  or  bad  sense : 
enslave  is  employed  literally  or  figurative^ 
]y;  ro^tvo^tf  only  figuratively :  we  may  be 
enslaved  by  persons,  or  by  our  gross  pas- 
sions ;  we  are  captivated  by  the  charms 
or  beauty  of  an  object. 

The  will  wss  then  (before  the  fiill)  sabordinate 
tmt  not  enelaved  to  the  nnderstanding.    South. 

Men  should  beware  of  being  capHvated  by  a 
kind  of  savage  philosophy,  women  by  a  thought- 
less gallantry.  Addison. 

EXTERPiaSlNG,  ADVENTUROUS. 

These  terms  mark  a  disposition  to  en- 
gage in  that  which  is  extraordinary  and 
hazardous;  but  ENTERPRISING,  from 
enterprise  (v.  Attempt)^  is  connected  with 
the  understanding;  and  ADVENTU- 
ROUS, from  adverUurey  venture  or  trial, 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  passions.  The 
enterprisififf  character  conceives  great 
projects,  and  pursues  objects  that  are 
difficult  to  be  obtained ;  the  adventurous 
character  is  contented  with  seeking  that 
which  is  new,  and  placing  himself  in 
dangerous  and  unusual  situations.  An 
enterprising  spirit  belongs  to  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  or  the  ruler  of  a  na- 
tion ;  an  adventHrous  disposition  is  suit- 


able to  men  of  low  degree.  Peter  the 
Great  possessed,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
an  enterprising  genius ;  Robinson  Crusoe 
was  a  man  of  an  adventurotts  turn.  JEn- 
terprising  characterizes  persons  only; 
but  adventurous  is  also  applied  to  things, 
to  signify  containing  adventures;  hence 
a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  or  a  history  may 
be  denominated  adventurous. 

One  Wood,  a  man  enterprising  and  rapocioos, 
had  obtained  a  patent,  empowering  him  to  coin 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thoosand  pounds  of  half- 
pence and  fiirthingB  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

JOBNSON. 

But  Uls  enongh, 
In  this  late  age,  adaenVrous  to  have  toucli'd 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samian  sage ; 
High  heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuous  strain. 

Thomson. 

ENTHUSIAST,  FANATIC,  VISIONARY. 

The  ENTHUSUST,  FANATIC,  and 
VISIONARY  have  disordered  imagina- 
tions ;  but  the  enthusiast  is  only  affected 
inwaMly  with  an  extraordinary  fervor, 
the /ano/tc  and  visionary  betray  that  fer- 
vor by  some  outward  mark ;  the  former 
by  singularities  of  conduct,  the  latter  by 
singularities  of  doctrine.  Fanatics  and 
visionaries  are  therefore  always  more  or 
less  enihitsiads;  but  enthusiasts  are  not 
always  fanatics  or  visionaries.  EvBovaia- 
oral  among  the  Greeks,  from  ev,  in,  and 
^eoc,  Ood,  signified  those  supposed  to 
have,  or  pretending  to  have,  divine  in- 
spiration. Fanatici  were  so  called  among 
the  Latins  ivomfana  (temples),  in  which 
they  spent  an  extraordinary  portion  of 
their  time ;  they,  like  the  ivOovtnatrrai  of 
the  Greeks,  pretended  to  revelations  and 
inspirations,  during  the  influence  of  which 
they  indulged  themselves  in  many  ex- 
travagant tricks,  cutting  themselves  with 
knives,  and  distorting  themselves  with 
every  species  of  antic,  gesture,  and  gri- 
mace. 

In  the  modem  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  the  fanatic  is  one  who  fancies 
himself  inspired,  and,  rejecting  the  use 
of  his  understanding,  falls  into  every 
kind  of  extravagance;  it  is  mostly  ap- 
plied to  a  man's  religious  conduct  and 
belief,  but  may  be  applied  to  any  extrav- 
agant conduct  founded  on  false  princi- 
ples. 

They  who  will  not  believe  that  the  philosophi- 
cal fanatics  who  guide  in  these  matters  have 
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long  entertained  the  design  (of  abolisliing  relig^ 
ion),  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  character. 

Buaxs. 

An  miihusiari  is  one  who  is  under  the 
influence  of  any  particular  fervor  of 
mind,  more  especially  where  it  is  a  relig- 
ious fervor. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  mider  the  check 
of  reason,  is  rery  apt  to  degenerate  into  mithiuA- 
asm.  Addison. 

There  may  be  enthusiasm  in  other  mat- 
ters, where  it  is  less  mischievous.  There 
may  be  efdkusiasts  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, or  in  the  love  of  one's  country, 
or  in  any  other  matter,  in  which  the  af- 
fections may  be  called  into  exercise. 

Her  litUe  soul  is  rayish'd,  and  so  pour'd 

Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 

Above  herself,  music's  enthusiast.      GaAaHAw. 

The  tfisionary  is  properly  one  that  sees 
or  professes  to  see  visions,  and  is  mostly 
applied  to  those  who  pretend  to  super- 
natural visions,  but  it  may  be  employed 
in  respect  to  any  one  who  indulges  in 
fantastical  theories. 

The  sons  of  infamy  ridicnle  everything  as  ro- 
mantic that  comes  in  c(Hnpetition  with  their  pres- 
ent interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as  tisiona- 
ries  who  dare  stand  np  in  a  corrupt  age  for  what 
has  not  its  immediate  reward  Joined  to  it. 

Adddon. 

EPITHET;  ADJECTIVE. 

EPITHET  is  the  technical  term  of  the 
rhetorician;  ADJECTIVE  that  of  the 
grammarian.  The  same  word  is  an  epi- 
thet as  it  qualifies  the  sense ;  it  is  an  ad- 
jective as  it  is  a  part  of  speech :  thus,  in 
the  phrase  "Alexander  the  Great,"  great 
is  an  epithet,  inasmuch  as  it  designates 
Alexander  in  distinction  from  all  other 
persons :  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  expresses 
a  quality  in  distinction  from  the  noun 
Alexander,  which  denotes  a  thing.  The 
epithet  {iiriBriTov)  is  the  word  added  by 
way  of  ornament  to  the  diction ;  the  ad 
jeetive,  from  adjeclivum,  is  the  word  added 
to  the  noun  as  its  appendage,  and  made 
subservient  to  it  in  all  its  inflections. 
When  we  are  estimating  the  merits  of 
any  one's  style  or  composition,  we  should 
speak  of  the  epithets  he  uses ;  when  we 
are  talking  of  words,  their  dependencies 
and  relations,  we  should  speak  of  adjec- 
tives: &n  epithet  is  either  gentle  or  harsh, 
an  ac^tctive  ia  either  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 


adjeeUve,  All  adjectives  are  epUhetSy  but 
all  epithets  are  not  adjectives  ;  thus,  in  V ir. 
girs  Pater  iBneas,  the /Ni<er  is  an  qtUhet^ 
but  not  an  adjective, 

EQUAI^  EVEN,  EQUABLE,  UKBy  OR 
ALIKE,  UMIFORU. 

EQUAL,  in  Latin  eequalis,  comes  from 
ceguus,  and  probably  the  Greek  euroc,  shn- 
t/M,  Uke.  EVEN  is  in  Saxon  f/m,  Ger- 
man then,  Swedish  efwen^jafn^  or  oem^ 
Greek  oftoc>  like.  EQUABI^  in  Latin 
equahilisj  signifies  susce|>tible  of  equality. 
LIKE  is  in  Dutch  liky  Saxon  ye?^,  German 
ffleichy  Gothic  Otolick,  Latin  taUs,  Greek 
niKiKOQy  such  as.  UNIFORM,  compound- 
ed of  uniM,  one,  and  forma,  form,  be- 
speaks its  own  meaning. 

All  these  epithets  are  opposed  to  dif- 
ference. Equal  is  said  of  degree,  quan- 
tity, number,  and  dimensions,  as  equal  in 
years ;  of  an  equal  age ;  an  equal  height : 
even  is  said  of  the  surface  and  position  of 
bodies;  a  board  is  made  even  with  an- 
other board ;  the  floor  or  the  ground  is 
even:  like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  things,  as  alike  in  color  or  in  feature : 
uniform  is  said  of  things  only  as  to  their 
fitness  to  correspond;  those  which  are 
unlike  in  color,  shape,  or  make,  are  not 
uniform,  and  cannot  be  made  to  match 
as  pairs :  equable  is  used  only  in  the  mor- 
al acceptation,  in  which  all  the  others  are 
likewise  employed. 

SnlTrages  in  Parliament  are  nnrohered,  not 
weiglied ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  in  those  pub- 
lic conncils  where  nothing  is  so  unequal  as  the 
equality.  Bukkb. 

A  hundred  yards  of  even  ground  will  nerer 
work  such  an  effect  (on  the  imagination)  as  a 
tower  a  hundred  yards  high,  or  a  rock  or  a 
mountain  of  that  altitude.  Bubks. 

E'en  now  familiar  as  in  life  he  came ; 
Alas !  how  diff'rent,  yet  how  like  the  same. 

Pora. 
And  all  this  uniform  nncolor'd  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load 
And  flush  into  variety  again.  Cowpxa. 

As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree, 
they  adroit  of  equalitjf:  justice  is  dealt 
out  in  equeU  portions  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor ;  God  looks  with  an  equal  eye  on  all 
mankind.  As  the  natural  path  is  ren- 
dered uneven  by  high  and  low  ground, 
so  the  evenness  of  the  temper,  in  the  fig- 
urative sense,  is  destroyed  by  changes  of 
humor,  by  elevations  and  depressions  of 
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the  spirits ;  and  the  equabilUy  of  the  mind 
is  hurt  by  the  Ticissitudes  of  life,  from 
prosperous  to  adverse. 

JSqualUp  is  the  life  of  conversation ;  snd  he  is 
ss  much  oat  who  assames  to  himself  any  part 
above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself  be- 
low the  rest  of  society.  Steele. 

Ck>od- nature  is  insufficient  (in  the  marriage 
state)  unless  it  be  steady  and  uniform^  and  ac- 
eompflnled  with  an  euennefts  of  temper. 

SracTAToa. 

There  is  also  moderation  in  toleration  of  ibrt- 
mne  which  of  Tolley  is  called  equability. 

Sir  T.  Eltot. 

Even  and  equable  are  applied  to  the 
aune  object  in  regard  to  itself,  as  an  even 
path,  or  eqvtakiU  course ;  Uke  or  aJ&ke  is 
applied  to  two  or  more  objects  in  regard 
to  each  other,  as  two  persons  are  dike  in 
disposition,  taste,  opinions,  etc. ;  vmfcrm 
is  said  either  of  one  object  in  regard  to 
itself,  as  to  be  vmform  in  conduct,  or  of 
many  objects  in  regard  to  each  other,  as 
modes  are  vniform. 

In  SwifTs  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor  of 
easy  langoage,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows. 

Johnson. 

How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear  1 
Love  lend  roe  patience  to  forbear  awhile. 

Shajestbabb. 

The  only  doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their 
unity,  how  fiur  churches  are  bound  to  be  uni- 
form in  their  ceremonies.  Hook.br. 

TO  RBADICATB,  EXTIRPATE,  EXTER- 
MINATE. 

To  ERADICATE,  from  radix,  the  root, 
is  to  get  out  by  the  root:  EXTIRPATE, 
from  ex  and  etirpe,  the  stem,  is  to  get  out 
the  stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.  In 
the  natural  sense  we  may  eraScate  nox- 
ious weeds  wheneyer  we  pull  them  from 
the  ground ;  but  we  can  never  extirpate 
all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  dissem- 
inate their  seeds  and  spring  up  afresh. 
These  words  are  seldomer  used  in  the 
physical  than  in  the  moral  sense;  where 
the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects  as 
are  conceived  to  be  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  as  habits,  rices,  abuses,  erils ;  and 
the  latter  to  whatever  is  united  or  sup- 
posed to  be  united  into  a  race  or  family, 
and  is  destroyed  root  and  branch.  Youth 
is  the  season  'when  ricious  habits  may  be 
thoroughly  eradicated;  by  the  universal 
deluge  the  whole  human  race  was  ezfir- 
patedj  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and 
his  family. 


It  must  be  every  man's  care  to  begin  by  tfrocf • 
ieaiing  those  cormptions  which,  at  different 
times,  have  tempted  him  to  violate  conscience. 

Blair. 

Go  thou,  inglorious,  from  th'  embattled  plain ; 
Ships  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main. 
A  nobler  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ, 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  eooUrpate  Troy.  Pofe. 

EXTERMINATE,  in  Latin  extermina. 
tuSj  participle  of  extermina^  from  ex  or  ex- 
tra and  ierminiUf  signifies  to  expel  beyond 
the  boundary  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  used  only  in  regard  to  such 
things  as  have  life,  and  designates  a  vio- 
lent and  immediate  action ;  exHrpcUe,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  designate  a  progres- 
sive action:  the  former  may  be  said  of 
individuals,  but  the  latter  is  employed  in 
the  collective  sense  only.  Plague,  pesti- 
lence, faxmnef  extirpate:  the  sword  exter- 
minaies. 

But  for  this  extraordinary  fecundity,  trom  their 
natural  weakness  &ey  (the  lower  tribes  of  ani- 
mals) would  be  eoBtirpated.  GoLDnoTii. 

So  violent  and  black  were  Haman*s  passions, 
that  lie  resolved  to  eeoterminate  the  whole  na- 
tion to  which  Mordecal  belonged.  Blaeb. 

ERROR,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

ERROR,  in  French  erreur,  Latin  error, 
from  erroy  to  wander,  marks  the  act  of 
wandering,  as  applied  to  the  rational  fac- 
ulty. A  MISTAKE  is  a  taking  amiss  or 
wrong.  BLUNDER  is  not  improbably 
changed  from  blind,  and  signifies  any- 
thing done  blindly. 

J^'Tor  in  its  universal  sense  is  the  gen- 
eral term,  since  every  deviation  from  what 
is  right  in  rational  agents  is  termed  error, 
which  is  strictly  opposed  to  truth ;  error 
is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  into  whatever  we 
attempt  to  do  or  think  error  will  be  sure 
to  creep :  the  term,  therefore,  is  of  unlim- 
ited use ;  the  very  mention  of  it  reminds 
us  of  our  condition:  we  have  errors  of 
judgment,  errors  of  calculation,  errors  of 
the  head,  and  errors  of  the  heart.  The 
other  terms  designate  modes  of  error^ 
which  mostly  refer  to  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life :  mistake  is  an  error  of  choice ; 
blunder  an  error  of  action :  children  and 
careless  people  arc  most  apt  to  make  mis- 
takes; ignorant,  conceited,  and  stupid  peo- 
ple commonly  commit  blunders :  a  mi^ake 
must  be  rectified ;  in  commercial  transac- 
tions it  may  be  of  serious  consequence : 
a  blunder  must  be  set  right ;  but  blunder* 
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€fn  are  not  always  to  be  set  right ;  and 
Hufiden  are  frequently  bo  ridiculous  as 
only  to  excite  laughter. 

Idolatry  majr  bo  looked  upon  as  an  error  aris- 
ing from  mistaken  devotion.  Addisom. 

It  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed 
through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and,  smil- 
ing at  the  mUtdke  of  the  dervis,  asked  him 
how  he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distin- 
guish a  palace  from  a  caravansary.       Aodibom  . 

Pope  allows  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of 
those  hlundtn  which  are  called  bulls. 

JOBMSOK. 
ERROR,  FAULT. 

ERROR  (v.  Error)  respects  the  act ; 
FAULT,  from  /at/,  respects  the  agent: 
an  error  may  lay  in  the  judgment,  or  in 
the  conduct ;  but  a  fmdi  lies  in  the  will 
or  intention :  the  errors  of  youth  must  be 
treated  with  indulgence;  but  their /af/Zte 
must  on  all  accounts  be  corrected :  error 
is  said  of  that  which  is  individual  and 
partial;  fault  is  said  likewise  of  that 
which  is  habitual :  it  is  an  error  to  use 
intemperate  language  at  any  time ;  it  is 
a  faidt  in  the  temper  of  some  persons 
that  they  cannot  restrain  their  anger. 

Bold  is  the  task  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies.   Popb. 

Other /tit(/te  are  not  under  the  wife's  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  should,  if  possible,  escape  her  observa- 
tion ;  but  Jealousy  calls  upon  her  particularly  for 
its  cure.  Addison. 

ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 

ERUPTION,  from  e  and  rumpoy  signi- 
fies the  breaking  forth,  that  is,  the  com- 
ing into  view,  by  a  sudden  bursting ;  EX- 
PLOSION, from  €X  and  plaudoy  signifies 
bursting  out  with  a  noise:  hence  of 
flames  there  will  be  properly  an  erup- 
tion, but  of  gunpowder  an  etpijosion :  toI- 
canoes  have  their  eruptions  at  certain 
intervals,  which  are  sometimes  attended 
with  esipUmoru :  on  this  account  eruptions 
are  applied  to  the  human  body  for  what- 
ever comes  out  as  the  effects  of  humor, 
and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner 
to  any  indications  of  humor  in  the  mind ; 
explosions  are  also  applied  to  the  agita- 
tions of  the  mind  which  burst  out. 

Sin  may  truly  reign  where  it  does  not  actually 
rage  and  pour  itself  forth  in  continual  eruptions. 

Sorm. 

A  burst  of  ftiry,  an  exclamation  seconded  by  a 
blow,  is  the  first  natural  emplosion  of  a  soul  so 
stung  by  scorpions  as  Macbeth's.   CuMBEaLAMD. 


TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  EVADE. 

ESCAPE,  in  French  echapper,  comeSi 
in  all  probability,  from  the  Latin  exripio^ 
to  take  out  of,  to  get  off.  ELUDE,  v. 
To  avoid.  EVADE,  from  the  Latin  era- 
doj  compounded  of  e  and  vado,  signifies 
to  go  or  get  out  of  a  thing. 

The  idea  of  being  disengaged  from 
that  which  is  not  agreeable  is  compre^ 
hended  in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms ; 
but  escape  designates  no  means  by  which 
this  is  effected;  ducle  and  evade  define 
the  means,  namely,  the  efforts,  which  are 
used  by  one^s  self :  we  are  simply  disen- 
gaged when  we  esccyx  ;  but  we  disengage 
ourselves  when  we  elude  and  evade:  we 
esrajEK  from  danger ;  we  dtide  search :  our 
escapes  are  often  providential,  and  often 
narrow ;  our  success  in  eluding  depends 
on  our  skill:  there  are  many  bad  men 
who  escape  punishment  by  the  mistake  of 
a  word ;  there  are  many  who  escape  de- 
tection by  the  art  with  which  they  elude 
observation  and  inquiry. 

Vice  oft  is  hid  in  Tirtue*s  fiiir  disguise, 
And  hi  her  borrow'd  form  esctipes  inquiring 
eyes.  Spbctatob. 

It  is  a  vain  attempt 
To  bind  the  ambitions  and  unjust  by  treaties ; 
These  tliey  elude  a  thousand  specious  ways. 

TBomoir. 

The  Earl  Rivers  had  fV«quent1y  inquired  for 
his  son  (Savage),  and  had  always  been  amused 
witli  evasive  answers.  Johnson. 

Elude  and  evade  both  imply  the  prac- 
tice of  art  on  trying  occasions ;  but  the 
former  is  employed  to  denote  a  more 
ready  and  dexterous  exercise  of  art  than 
the  latter ;  the  former  consists  mostly  of 
that  which  is  done  by  a  trick,  the  latter 
consists  of  words  as  well  as  actions :  a 
thief  dudes  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
him  by  dexterous  modes  of  concealment ; 
he  evades  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge 
by  equivocating  replies.  One  is  said  to 
dude  a  punishment,  and  to  evade  a  law. 

Several  pernicious  vices,  notorious  among  m, 
elude  or  escape  the  punishment  of  any  law  yet 
Invented.  Swift. 

He  submitted  to  his  trial, behaved  himself  with 
courage,  and  easily  evaded  the  jn^ieatest  part  of 
the  evidence  they  had  against  liim.  Claundoh. 

ESPECIALLY,  PARTICULARLY,  PIUNCI- 
PALLY,  CHIEFLY. 

ESPECIALLY  and  PARTICULARLY 
are  exclusive  or  superlative  in  their  im* 
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port ;   they  refer  to  one  object  out  of 
many  that  is  superior  to  all:  PRINCI- 
PALLY and  CHIEFLY  are  comparative 
in  their  import ;  they  designate  in  gener- 
al the  superiority  of  some  objects  over 
others.     Egpeeiauy  is  a  term  of  stronger 
import  than  particularly^  and  prlncipal- 
hf  expresses  something  less  general  than 
chiefii/ :  we  ought  to  have  God  before  our 
eyes  at  all  times,  but  egpeciaUy  in  those 
moments  when  we  present  ourselves  be- 
fore him  in  prayer :  the  heat  is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  the  torrid 
zone,  but  particularly  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  where  there  is  a  want  of  shade 
and  moisture :  it  is  prineipaUy  among  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  society  that  we 
find  vices  of  every  description  to  be  preva- 
lent ;  robberies  happen  chiefiy  by  night 

All  loTe  has  something  of  blindness  in  it,  bat 
the  lore  of  money  especially.  Soum. 

Particularly  let  a  man  dread  every  gross  act 
of  sin.  South. 

Neither  Pythagoras  nor  any  of  his  disciples 
vere,  properly  speaking,  practitioners  of  physic, 
since  they  applied  themselves  principally  to 
the  theory.  James. 

The  reformers  gained  credit  ehi^y  among 
penona  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 

ROBEBTSON. 

ES8AT,  TREATISE,  TRACT^  DISSERTA- 
TION. 

Aix  these  words  are  employed  by  au- 
thors to  characterize  compositions  vary- 
ing in  their  form  and  contents.  ESSAY, 
which  signifies  a  trial  or  attempt  (v.  At- 
tempt), is  here  used  to  designate  in  a  spe- 
cific manner  an  author^s  attempt  to  il- 
lustrate any  point :  it  is  most  commonly 
applied  to  small  detached  pieces,  which 
contain  only  the  general  thoughts  of  a 
writer  on  any  given  subject,  and  afford 
room  for  amplification  into  details  also ; 
though,  by  Locke,  in  his  ^^Esmy  on  the 
Understanding,"  Beattie,  in  his  ^^ Essay 
on  Truth,'*  and  other  authors,  it  is  mod- 
estly used  for  their  connected  and  finish- 
ed endeavors  to  elucidate  a  doctrine.  A 
TREATISE  is  more  systematic  than  an 
osay;  it  treats  on  the  subject  in  a  me- 
thodical form,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
something  labored,  scientific,  and  instruc- 
tive. A  TRACT  is  only  a  species  of 
small  treaiite,  drawn  up  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form;  they  are  both  derived  from 


the  Latin  tracttts^  participle  of  traho,  to 
draw,  manage,  or  handle.  DISSERTA- 
TION, from  disaero,  to  argue,  is  with  pro- 
priety applied  to  performances  of  an  ar- 
gumentative nature. 

Essays  are  either  moral,  political,  phil- 
osophical, or  literary :  they  are  the  crude 
attempts  of  the  youth  to  digest  his  own 
thoughts,  or  they  are  the  more  mature 
attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  others :  of  the  former  de» 
scription  are  the  prize  essays  in  schools ; 
and  of  the  latter  are  the  innumerable  es- 
says which  have  been  published  on  every 
subject,  since  the  time  of  Bacon  to  the 
present  day :  treatises  are  mostly  writ- 
ten on  ethical,  political,  or  speculative 
subjects,  such  as  Fdnelon's,  Milton's,  or 
Locke's  treatise  on  education ;  De  Lolme's 
treatise  on  the  constitution  of  England ; 
Colquhoun's  treatise  on  the  police :  disser- 
tations are  employed  on  disputed  points 
of  literature,  as  Bentley's  dissertation 
upon  the  epistles  of  Fhalaris ;  De  Pauw's 
dissertatioTU  on  the  Egyptians  and  Chi- 
nese: tracts  are  ephemeral  productions, 
mostly  on  political  and  religious  subjects, 
which  seldom  survive  the  occasion  which 
gave  them  birth ;  of  this  descnption  are 
the  pamphlets  which  daily  issue  from 
the  press,  for  or  against  the  measures  of 
government,  or  the  public  measures  of 
any  particular  party. 

It  is  my  fi^qnent  practice  to  visit  places  of  re- 
sort in  tliis  town,  to  obiserve  what  reception  my 
w;ork8  meet  with  in  the  world,  it  being  a  prirl- 
lege  asserted  by  Monsienr  Montaigne  and  otiiers, 
of  vainglorioos  memory,  tliat  we  writers  of  es- 
says may  talk  of  ourselves.  Steele. 

The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has  some- 
thing in  it  austere  and  shocking  to  the  careless 
and  inconsiderate.  Addison. 

A  modem  philosopher,  quoted  by  Monsienr 
Bayle,  in  his  learned  dissert^iUon  on  the  souls 
of  brutes,  says,  "Deus  est  anima  brutorum," 
God  himself  is  the  soul  of  brutes.  Addison. 

I  desire  my  reader  to  consider  every  particular 
paper  or  discourse  as  a  distinct  tract  by  itself. 

Addison. 

ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

ESTEEM,  V.  Jo  appraise.  RESPECT, 
from  the  Latin  respicio,  signifies  to  look 
back  upon,  to  look  upon  with  attention 
REGARD,  V.  To  attend  to, 

A  favorable  sentiment  toward  particu- 
lar objects  is  included  in  the  meaning  of 
all  these  terms.    £^eem  and  respect  flow 
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from  the  understanding ;  regard  springs 
from  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head :  es- 
teem  is  produced  by  intrinsic  worth ;  re- 
spect by  extrinsic  qualities ;  regard  is  af- 
fection blended  with  esteem:  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  independently  of  all 
collateral  circumstances,  to  acquire  the 
esteem  of  others ;  but  respect  and  regard 
are  within  the  reach  of  a  limited  number 
only :  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
each,  in  their  turn,  the  objects  of  esteem; 
those  only  are  objects  of  resped  who 
have  some  mark  of  distinction,  or  su- 
periority either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, or  the  like ;  regard  subsists  only 
between  friends,  or  those  who  stand  in 
close  connection  with  each  other :  indus- 
try and  sobriety  excite  our  esteem  for  one 
man,  charity  and  benevolence  our  esteem 
for  another;  superior  learning  or  abili- 
ties excite  our  respect  for  another ;  a  long 
acquaintance,  or  a  reciprocity  of  kind  of- 
fices, excites  a  mutual  regard.     ~ 

How  great  honor  and  esteem  will  men  declare 
for  one  whom,  perhaps,  they  never  saw  before. 

TlLLOTSON. 

Then  what  for  common  good  my  thoughts  in- 
spire. 
Attend,  and  in  the  son  respect  the  sire.      P(»b. 

On  this  occasion  the  philosopher  rises  into  that 
celebrated  sentiment,  that  there  is  not  on  earth  a 
spectacle  more  worthy  the  regard  of  a  Creator 
intent  on  his  works  than  a  brave  man  superior 
to  his  sufferings.  Addisom. 

TO  ESTIMATE,  COMPUTE,  RATE. 

ESTIMATE,  V.  To  appraise,  COM- 
PUTE,  V.  To  ealculaie.  RATE,  ?n  LaUn 
ratus^  participle  of  reor^  to  think,  signi- 
fies to  weigh  in  the  mind. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  mental  ope- 
ration by  which  the  sum,  amount,  or  val- 
ue of  things  is  obtained :  to  estimate  is  to 
obtain  the  aggregate  sum  in  one^s  mind, 
either  by  an  inmiediate  or  a  progres- 
sive act ;  to  compute  is  to  obtain  the  sum 
by  the  gradual  process  of  putting  togeth- 
er items;  to  rate  is  to  fix  the  relative 
value  in  one*s  mind  by  deduction  and 
comparison;  a  builder  estimates  the  ex- 
pense of  building  a  house  on  a  given 
plan;  a  proprietor  of  houses  computes 
the  probable  diminution  in  the  value  of 
hifl  property  in  consequence  of  wear  and 
tear ;  the  surveyor  rates  the  present  val- 
ue of  lands  or  houses. 


It  is  by  the  weight  of  silrer,  and  not  by  the 
name  of  the  price,  by  whkh  men  estimate  com- 
modities and  exchange.  Locke. 

Compute  how  much  water  woald  be  necessafy 
to  lay  the  earth  under  water.  Busket. 

We  may  then  be  instructed  how  to  rate  all 
goods  by  those  which  concentre  unto  felicity. 

BOTLE. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  they  bear  the 
same  analogy  to  each  other:  some  men 
are  apt  to  estimate  the  adventitious  privi- 
leges of  birth  or  rank  too  high ;  it  would 
be  a  useful  occupation  for  men  to  com- 
pute the  loss  they  sustain  by  the  idle 
waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
necessarily  unprofitable  consumption  on 
the  other :  he  who  rates  his  abiliUes  too 
high  \a  in  danger  of  despising  the  means 
which  are  essential  to  secure  success;  and 
he  who  r<Ues  them  too  low  is  apt  to  neglect 
the  means,  from  despair  of  success. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  esi^fnate  the  excel- 
lence and  difficulty  of  this  great  work  (Pope*s 
translation  of  Homer),  it  must  be  very  desirable 
to  know  how  it  was  performed.  Joqksom. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an 
author,  may  be  computed.  Johmsov. 

Sooner  we  learn  and  seldomer  forget 

What  critics  scorn,  than  what  they  highly  rate. 

liCOHEB. 

ETERNAL,  ENDLESS,  EVERLASTINO. 

The  eternal  is  set  above  time,  the 
ENDLESS  lies  within  time;  it  is  there- 
fore by  a  strong  figure  that  we  apply 
eternal  to  anything  sublunary ;  although 
endless  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to 
that  which  is  heavenly ;  that  is  properly 
eternal  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end ;  that  is  endless  which  has  a  begin- 
ning, but  no  end  :  God  is,  therefore,  an 
eternal^  but  not  an  endless  being :  there  is 
an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery, 
which  awaits  all  men,  according  to  their 
deeds  in  this  life ;  but  their  joys  or  sor- 
rows may  be  endless  as  regards  the  pres- 
ent life.  That  which  is  endless  has  no 
cessation;  that  which  is  EVERLAST- 
ING has  neither  interruption  nor  cessa- 
tion :  the  endless  may  be  said  of  existing 
things ;  the  everlasting  naturally  extends 
itself  into  futurity:  hence  we  speak  of 
endless  disputes,  an  endless  warfare;  an 
everlasting  memorial,  an  everlasting  crown 
of  glory. 

Distance  immense  between  the  powers  that  shine 

Above,  eternal^  deathless,  and  divine, 

And  mortal  man  I  Pop& 
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The  fiiithfn]  Mydon,  as  he  tnni'd  flrom  light 
His  flying  oonrses,  sunk  to  taidUas  nlghL  Pope. 

Back  flnom  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
And  evtria$tinff  shades  his  eyes  surround. 

Fops. 

TO  EVADE,  EQUIVOCATE,  PREVARI- 
CATE. 

EVADE,  r.  To  escape.  EQUIVOCATE, 
tr.  AmbiffuUy.  PKEVARICATE,  in  LaI- 
in  preevctricahu,  participle  of  prce  and 
tfitricoTy  to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  shift 
from  side  to  side. 

These  words  designate  an  artful  mode 
of  escaping  the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer : 
we  eoade  by  artfully  turning  the  subject 
or  calling  off  the  attention  of  the  in- 
quirer ;  we  equivocate  by  the  use  of  equw- 
oeal  expressions ;  we  prevcuricate  by  the 
use  of  loose  and  indefinite  expressions ; 
we  avoid  giving  satisfaction  by  evading  ; 
we  give  a  false  satisfaction  by  equivo- 
eating:  we  give  dissatisfaction  by preuar- 
icaUng,  Evading  is  not  so  mean  a  prac- 
tice as  equitfocating  :  it  may  be  sometimes 
prudent  to  evade  a  question  which  we  do 
not  wish  to  answer ;  but  equivocaUotu  are 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  falsehood 
and  interest:  prevaricaUowt  are  still  mean- 
er ;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  crimi- 
nals in  order  to  escape  detection. 

Whenever  a  trader  has  endeavored  to  «ead« 
the  Jost  demands  of  his  creditors,  this  hath  been 
declared  iny  the  legislature  to  be  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. BXtACKSTONE. 

When  Satan  told  Eve, "  Thou  shalt  not  surely 
die,**  it  was  in  his  equivoeaUon  *^  Thou  shalt  not 
tncnr  pnaeot  death.*' 

Bbovne's  Vdloab  Ebbohs. 

There  is  no  prevaricating  with  God  when  we 
are  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  presence. 

CCTMBEaLAin). 

EVASION,  SHIFT,  SUBTERFUOE. 

EVASION  {v.  To  evade)  is  here  taken 
only  m  the  bad  sense ;  SHIFT  and  SUB- 
TERFUGE are  modes  of  eoasUm:  the 
former  signifies  that  gross  kind  of  eva- 
aUm  by  which  one  attempts  to  fhift  off 
an  obligation  from  one's  self;  the  mb- 
ierfuge,  from  subter^  under,  and  fugiOj  to 
fly,  is  a  mode  of  evasion  in  which  one  has 
recourse  to  some  screen  or  shelter.  The 
evasion,  in  distinction  from  the  others,  is 
resorted  to  for  the  gratffication  of  pride 
or  obstinacy:  whoever  wishes  to  main- 
tain a  bad  cause  must  have  recourse  to 
evadont;  candid  minds  despise  all  eva^ 
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sions ;  the  shifi  is  the  trick  of  a  knave, 
it  always  serves  a  paltry,  low  purpose; 
he  who  has  not  courage  to  turn  open 
thief  will  use  any  shifts  rather  than  not 
get  money  dishonestly :  the  subterfuge  is 
the  refuge  of  one^s  fears ;  it  is  not  re- 
sorted to  from  the  hope  of  gain,  but 
from  the  fear  of  a  loss ;  not  for  purposes 
of  interest,  but  for  those  of  character ; 
he  who  wants  to  justify  himself  in  a  bad 
cause  has  recourse  to  subterfuges. 

The  question  of  a  ftiture  state  was  hung  up  in 
doubt,  or  banded  between  conflicting  disputants 
through  all  the  quirks  and  evasions  of  sophistry 
and  kiglc.  Ccmbsbx.4vd. 

When  such  little  shifts  come  once  to  be  laid 
open,  how  poorly  and  wretchedly  must  that  man 
needs  sneak  who  finds  himself  both  guilty  and 
l)affled  too.  South. 

What  flirtber  subterfuffe  can  Tnmus  find. 

DaTDBM. 
EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 

EVEN,  V.  Equal,  SMOOTH  is  in  all 
probability  connected  with  smear.  LEV- 
EL,  in  Saxon  la/ely  signifies  a  carpenter's 
instrument    PLAIN,  v.  Apparent 

Even  and  smooth  are  both  opposed  to 
roughness :  but  that  which  is  even  is  free 
only  from  great  roughness  or  irregulari- 
ties ;  that  which  is  smooth  is  free  from 
eveiy  degree  of  roughness,  however  small : 
a  board  is  even  which  has  no  knots  or 
holes ;  it  is  not  smooth  unless  its  surface 
be  an  entire  plane:  the  ground  is  said 
to  be  even,  but  not  smooth ;  the  sky  is 
smooth,  but  not  even.  Even  is  to  level, 
when  applied  to  the  ground,  what  smooth 
is  to  even ;  the  even  is  free  from  protu- 
berances and  depressions  on  its  exteri- 
or surface;  the  Uwd  is  free  from  rises 
or  falls:  a  path  is  said  to  be  even;  a 
meadow  is  levd :  ice  may  be  Uvd,  though 
it  is  not  even ;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a 
hill  may  be  even,  although  the  hill  itself 
is  the  reverse  of  a  levd:  the  even  is  said 
of  that  which  unites  and  forms  one  un- 
interrupted surface ;  but  the  Uvd  is  said 
of  things  which  are  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  and  are  discovered  by  the  eye 
to  be  in  a  parallel  line ;  hence  the  floor 
of  a  room  is  even  with  regard  to  itself ; 
it  is  levd  with  that  of  another  room. 
Evemnass  respects  the  surface  of  bodies ; 
plainness  respects  their  direction  and 
freedom  from  external  obstructions:  a 
path  is  even  which  has  no  indentures  or 
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footmarks ;  a  path  is  plain  which  is  not 
stopped  up  or  interrupted  by  wood,  wa 
ter,  or  any  other  thing  intervening. 


When  we  look  at  a  naked  wall,  from  the  ^ven. 
netia  of  the  object  the  eye  runs  along  its  whole 
space,  and  arrirea  quickly  at  its  termination. 

BCRKS. 

The  effects  of  a  ragged  and  broken  surface 
seem  stronger  than  where  it  is  mnootk  and  pol- 
^^^-  Bdhkb. 

The  top  fs  Un^y  an  offensive  seat 
^^"•-  Dbtdeh. 

A  blind  man  would  never  he  able  to  Imagine 
how  Uie  several  prominences  and  depressions  of 
a  human  body  could  be  shown  on  a  plain  piece 
of  canvas  that  has  on  it  no  unevmn^ta, 

Adoison. 

When  applied  figuratively,  these  words 
preserve  their  analogy :  an  even  temper 
is  secured  from  all  violent  changes  of 
humor;  a  gmooth  speech  is  divested  of 
everything  which  can  ruffle  the  temper 
of  others ;  but  the  former  is  always  tak- 
en in  a  good  sense;  and  the  latter  most- 
ly in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit 
design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive :  a  jiain 
speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divested  of 
everything  obscure  or  figurative,  and  is 
consequently  a  speech  free  from  disguise 
and  easy  to  be  understood. 
A  man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  impenl- 

UfS„m?*,***7"  r®.  "*?  ^  ^^^  W^MIMS  Md 
tranqullhty  of  mind  which  is  the  health  of  the 

*®"'-  Addison. 

This  mnooih  discourse  and  mild  behavior  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.  Addmok. 

Express  thyself  In  pto<w,not  doubtftil  words, 
ihat  ground  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords. 

DSMMAM. 

-fiWn  and  levd  are  applied  to  conduct 
or  condition ;  the  former  as  regards  our. 
selves;  the  Utter  as  r^ards  others  :  he 
who  adopts  an  even  course  of  conduct  is 
in  no  danger  of  putting  himself  upon  a 
levd  with  those  who  are  otherwise  his  in- 
feriors. 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  pace. 
All  of  one  color,  and  an  wen  thread.        Yocmo. 
Falsehood  turns  all  above  us  into  tyranny  and 
5«rbarity ;  and  all  of  the  same  Iwel  with  us  into 

^«>"*-  SOCTH. 

EVENT,  INCIDENT,  ACCIDENT,  AD- 
VENTURE, OCCURRENCE. 

EVENT,  in  Latin  eventus,  participle  of 
wmio,  to  come  out,  signifies  that  which 
falls  gm  or  tqrns  up.     INCIDENT,  in 


Latin  inadens^  from  inddo^  signifies  that 
which  falls  in  or  forms  a  collateral  part 
of  anything.  ACCIDENT,  v.  AcddenL 
ADVENTURE,  from  the  Latin  advenio, 
to  come  to,  signifies  what  comes  to  or 
befalls  one.  OCCURRENCE,  from  the 
Latin  occurro,  signifies  that  which  runs 
or  comes  in  the  way. 

These  terms  are  expressive  of  what  pass- 
es  in  the  world,  which  is  the  sole  significa- 
tion  of  the  term  evefU;  while  to  that  of 
the  other  terms  are  annexed  some  acces- 
sory  ideas :  an  incident  is  a  personal  eveni  ; 
an  (Kddent  an  accidental  event  which  hap- 
pens by  the  way ;  an  adventure  an  extraor- 
dinary event;  an  oeeurrenee  an  ordinary 
or  domestic  event:  evenly  in  its  ordinarv 
and  limited  acceptation,  excludes  the  idea 
of  chance ;  accident  excludes  that  of  de- 
sign ;  incident^  advenbire,  and  occurrence 
are  applicable  in  both  cases. 

EvenU  affect  nations  and  communities 
as  well  as  individuals ;  incidents  and  ad- 
ventures  affect  particular  individuals  ;  ac- 
cidents and  occurrences  affect  persons  or 
things  particularly  or  generally,  individu- 
ally  or  collectively :  the  making  of  peace, 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  death  of  a 
prince,  are  national  events;  the  forming 
a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival  of  an 
old  one  are  incidents  that  have  an  inter- 
est for  the  parties  concerned ;  an  escape 
from  shipwreck,  an  encounter  with  wild 
beasts  or  savages,  are  adventures  which 
individuals' are  pleased  to  relate,  and  oth- 
ers to  hear ;  a  fire,  the  fall  of  a  house, 
the  breaking  of  a  limb,  are  accidents  or 
occurrences;  a  robbery  or  the  death  of 
individuals  are  properly  occurrences  which 
afford  subject  for  a  newspaper,  and  excite 
an  interest  in  the  reader. 

JBvent^  when  used  for  individuals,  is  al- 
ways of  greater  importance  than  an  inci- 
dent. The  settlement  of  a  young  person 
in  life,  the  adoption  of  an  employment,  or 
the  taking  a  wife,  are  events^  but  not  inci- 
dents; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  set- 
ting out  on  a  journey  or  t^e  return,  the 
purchase  of  a  house,  or  the  despatch  of  a 
vessel,  are  characterized  as  incidents^  and 
not  events. 

These  events,  the  permission  of  which  seems    . 
to  accuse  his  goodness  now,  may  in  the  consum- 
mation of  things  both  msgnify  his  goodness  and 
exalt  his  wisdom.  Addisow. 

I  have  laid  before  you  pnljr  small  incident^ 
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■eemingly  frirolons,  tmt  they  ore  prindpally  evils 
of  this  nature  which  make  marriages  unhappy. 

Steels. 

For  I  must  lore,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 
My  fete,  or,  lUling  in  the  adv&niure,  die. 

DSTDEN. 

I  think  tliere  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne  men- 
tion made  of  a  fismily  book,  wherein  all  the  oc- 
currences that  happened  from  one  generation  of 
that  house  to  another  were  recorded.      Stexlb. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  tuxi- 
deniy  evenly  and  oeeiirrenee  are  said  only 
of  that  which  is  supposed  really  to  hap- 
pen: incidenia  and  adventures  are  often 
fictitious ;  in  this  case  the  incident  cannot 
be  tK>  important,  nor  the  adveniure  too 
niarrellous.  History  records  the  evenii 
of  nations ;  plays  require  to  be  full  of 
inciicrU  in  onler  to  render  them  interest- 
ing; romances  and  novels  derive  most 
of  their  charms  from  the  extravagance  of 
the  adeenturea  which  they  describe;  pe- 
riodical works  supply  the  public  with  in- 
formation respecting  daily  occurrences. 

No  person,  no  incident  in  the  play,  but  must 
tie  of  use  to  the  main  design.  'Dstden. 

To  make  an  episode, "  take  any  rematnbig  ad' 
^etUure  of  your  ibrmer  collection,''  in  which  you 
oould  no  way  involTe  your  liero.  Pofe. 

EVIL  OR  ILL,  MISFORTUNE,  HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

EVIL,  in  its  full  sense,  comprehends 
every  quality  which  is  not  good,  and  con- 
sequently the  other  terms  express  only 
modifieations  of  evil.  The  word  is,  how- 
ever, more  limited  in  its  application  than 
its  meaning,  and  admits,  therefore,  of  a 
just  comparison  with  the  other  words 
here  mentioned.  They  are  all  taken  in 
the  sense  of  eoils  produced  by  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  or  emU  inherent  in  the  ob- 
ject and  arising  out  of  it.  The  m/,  or, 
in  its  contracted  form,  the  ILL,  befalls  a 
person ;  the  MISFORTUNE  comes  upon 
him ;  the  HARM,  which  signifies  origi- 
nally grief,  is  taken,  or  one  receives  the 
harm:  MISCHIEF,  from  mischieve,  i.  <;., 
the  thing  ill-achieved,  is  done  to  the  per- 
son. 

JSW/,  in  its  limited  application,  is  taken 
for  emls  of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  it  is 
that  which  is  evil  without  any  mitigation 
or  qualification  of  circumstances.  The 
mtAforiune  is  a  minor  evil;  it  depends 
upon  the  opinion  and  circumstances  of 
the  individual;  what  is  a  misfortune  in 


one  respect  may  be  the  contrary  in  an. 
other  respect.  An  untimely  death,  the 
fracture  or  loss  of  a  limb,  are  denomi- 
nated evils  ;  the  loss  of  a  vessel,  the  over- 
turning of  a  carriage,  and  the  like,  are 
misfortunes^  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  the 
diminution  of  propei*ty;  but  as  all  the 
casualties  of  life  may  produce  various 
consequences,  it  may  sometimes  happen 
that  that  which  seems  to  have  come  upon 
us  by  our  Ul  fortune  turns  out  ultimate- 
ly of  the  greatest  benefit ;  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  misfortune  is  but  a  partial  evil: 
of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable  thai  it 
has  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  a  moral 
agent ;  but  misfortune  is  used  in  regard 
to  such  things  as  are  controllable  or  oth- 
erwise by  human  foresight.  The  evil 
which  befalls  a  man  is  opposed  only  to 
the  good  which  he  in  general  experiences ; 
but  the  misfortune  is  opposed  to  the  good 
fortune  or  the  prudence  of  the  individual. 
Sickness  is  an  evU,  let  it  be  endured  or 
caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may ; 
it  is  a  misfortune  for  an  individual  to 
come  in  the  way  of  having  this  evU  brought 
on  himself :  his  own  relative  condition  in 
the  scale  of  being  is  here  referred  to. 

Yet  Viink  not  thus,  when  freedom's  tiU  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings  or  court  the  great. 

GouMocrrH. 

A  misery  is  not  to  be  measured  from  the  nat- 
ure of  the  0t^i/,  but  from  the  temper  of  the  suf- 
ferer. Addison. 

Misfortune  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world ;  and  he  who  wounds  another 
Dhrects  the  goddess,  by  that  part  where  he 

wounds. 
There  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  in  himself. 

YODMO. 

Harm  and  mischief  Are  species  of  minor 
evUs;  the  former  of  which  is  much  less 
specific  than  the  latter  both  in  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  evil.  A  person  takes 
harm  from  circumstances  that  are  not 
known ;  the  mischief  is  done  to  him  from 
some  positive  and  immediate  circum- 
stance. He  who  takes  cold  takes  harm  ; 
the  cause  of  which,  however,  may  not  be 
known  or  suspected :  a  fall  from  a  horse 
is  attended  with  mischief  if  it  occasion  a 
fracture  or  any  evil  io  the  body.  JEvil 
and  misfortune  respect  persons  only  as 
the  objects ;  harm  and  mischief  are  said 
of  inanimate  things  as  the  object.  A  ten- 
der plant  takes  harm  from  being  exposed 
to  the  cold  air:  mischief  ia  done  to  it  when 
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its  branches  are  violently  broken  oS  or  its 
roots  are  laid  bare. 

To  me  the  labors  of  the  field  resign. 
Me  Paris  ir^ared ;  all  the  war  be  mine, 
Fall  he  that  must,  beneath  his  rival's  anna, 
And  leave  the  rest  secure  of  ftitore  harmg. 

POPB. 

To  moam  a  misehief  that  is  past  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mUchie/ on. 

SHAKSrBABX. 

EXACT,  EXTORT. 

EXACT,  in  Latin  exadiUy  participle  of 
exi(jfOj  to  drive  out,  signifies  the  exercise 
of  simple  force ;  but  EXTORT,  from  ez- 
iorhu^  participle  of  extorqueOy  to  wring 
out,  marks  the  exercise  of  unusual  force. 
In  the  application,  therefore,  to  exact  is  to 
demand  with  force,  it  is  commonly  an  act 
of  injustice :  to  extort  is  to  get  with  vio- 
lence, it  is  an  act  of  tyranny.  The  col- 
lector of  the  revenue  exiuts  when  he  gets 
from  the  people  more  than  he  is  author- 
ized to  take:  an  arbitrary  prince  extorts 
from  his  conquered  subjects  whatever  he 
can  grasp  at  In  the  figurative  sense, 
deference,  obedience,  applause,  and  ad- 
miration are  exacted:  a  confession,  an  ac- 
knowledgment, a  discovery,  and  the  like, 
are  extorted. 

While  to  the  Established  Church  is  given  that 

f»rotection  and  support  which  the  interests  of  re- 
igion  render  proper  and  doe,  yet  no  rigid  con- 
formity is  eoDoded.  Blair. 

If  I  err  in  believing  that  the  soals  of  men  are 
immortal,  not  while  I  live  would  I  wish  to  have 
this  delightftil  error  eofftorted  from  me. 

Steele. 

EXACT,  NICE,  PARTICULAR,  PUNCTUAL. 

EXACT,  V.  Accurate.  NICE,  in  Saxon 
nue,  is  connected  with  the  German  geniea- 
wn,  etc.,  to  enjoy,  that  is,  having  a  quick 
and  discriminating  taste.  PARTICULAR 
signifies  here  directed  to  a  particular 
point.  PUNCTUAL,  from  the  Latin 
ptianctmn^  a  point,  signifies  keeping  to  a 
point. 

Exo/et  and  nice  are  to  be  compared 
in  their  application  either  to  persons  or 
things :  particular  and  punctual  only  in 
application  to  persons.  To  be  exad  is  to 
arrive  at  perfection ;  to  be  nice  is  to  be 
free  from  faults ;  to  be  particular  is  to 
be  ntcc  in  certain  particulars  ;  to  be  punc- 
tual is  to  be  exact  in  certain  points.  We 
are  exact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what  wo 
do ;  txice  and  particular  in  our  mode  of  do- 


ing it ;  punctual  as  to  the  time  and  season 
for  doing  it  It  is  necessary  to  be  exact 
in  our  accounts ;  to  be  nice  as  an  artist 
in  the  choice  and  distribution  of  colors ; 
to  he  particular^  as  a  man  of  business,  in 
the  number  and  the  details  of  merchan- 
dises that  are  to  be  delivered  out ;  to  be 
punctual  in  observing  the  hour  of  the  day 
that  has  been  fixed  upon. 

What  if  you  and  I  inquire  how  money  matters 
stand  between  us  ?  With  all  my  heart;  1  love 
eaact  dealing,  and  let  Hoous  audit 

AaBumroT. 

Every  age  a  man  passes  through,  and  way  of 
life  he  engages  in,  has  some  particular  vice  or 
imperfection  naturally  cleaving  to  it,  which  it 
will  require  his  nicest  care  to  avoid.     Budgeix. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  in- 
quiry, because  I  hear  there  is  scarce  a  village  in 
England  that  has  not  a  MoU  White  in  it 

AODUOH. 

The  trading  part  of  mankind  snff^  by  the 
want  of  punctualittf  In  the  dealings  of  persons 
above  them.  Steele. 

Exactness  and  punctuality  are  always 
taken  in  a  good  sense;  they  designate 
an  attention  to  that  which  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with :  they  form  a  part  of  one's 
duty :  niceness  and  particularity  are  not 
always  taken  in  the  best  sense;  they 
designate  an  excessive  attention  to  things 
of  inferior  importance;  to  matters  of 
taste  and  choice.    Earlv  habits  of  meth- 

« 

od  and  regularity  will  make  a  man  very 
exact  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties, 
and  particularly  pundual  in  his  pay- 
ments: an  over  niceness  in  the  observ- 
ance of  mechanical  rules  often  supplies 
the  want  of  genius ;  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
contracted  mind  to  amuse  itself  with 
particularities  about  dress,  personal  ap- 
pearance, furniture,  and  the  like. 

Thus  critics,  of  less  Judgment  than  caprice, 
CuriouSf  not  knowing,  not  eaactj  but  nice. 

POK. 

Good  lady. 
Make  yourself  mirth  with  yonr  particular  fiuicy, 
And  leave  me  out  on*t  SHASsrsAEE. 

When  exact  and  nice  are  applied  to 
things,  the  former  expresses  more  than 
the  latter;  we  speak  of  an  exact  resem- 
blance, and  a  nice  distinction.  The  exact 
point  is  that  which  we  wish  to  reach; 
the  nice  point  is  that  which  it  is  difficult 
to  keep. 

We  know  not  so  much  as  the  true  names  ol 
either  Homer  or  Virgil,  with  any  exaotneas. 

Waub. 
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What  if  (ttnce  (Uring  on  ao  nice  a  theme) 

I  sbow  thee  friendship  delicate,  as  dear, 

Of  tender  violations  apt  to  die  ?  Youico. 

EXAMINATION)  SEARCH,  INQUIRY,  RE- 
SEARCH, INVESTIGATION,  SCRUTINY. 

EXAMINATION,  v.  To  ducuu, 
SEARCH  is  a  Tariation  of  seek  and  see. 
INQUIRY,  v.  To  Jik,  RESEARCH  is 
an  intensive  of  tearch.  INVESTIOA- 
TION,  from  the  Latin  vestigium^  a  track, 
signifies  seeking  by  the  tracks  or  foot- 
steps. SCRUTINY,  from  the  Latin 
teruUn'^  to  search,  and  scrutumy  lumber, 
signifies  looking  for  among  lumber  and 
rubbish,  to  ransack. 

ExamimUion  is  the  most  general  of 
these  terms,  which  all  agree  in  express- 
ing an  active  effort  to  find  out  that 
which  is  unknown.  An  examination  may 
be  made  without  any  particular  effort, 
and  may  be  made  of  things  that  are  open 
to  the  observation;  as  to  examine  the 
face  or  features  of  a  person ;  or  anatom- 
ically to  examine  the  body :  a  search  is  a 
close  examination  into  matters  that  are 
hidden  or  less  obvious :  as  to  search  the 
person  or  papers  of  one  that  is  suspect- 
ed; to  search  a  house  for  stolen  goods. 

The  body  of  man  is  mch  a  8u1^)eet  as  stands 
tbe  utmost  test  of  eeBaminaiion.         Addison. 

Then  Mallery  was  called  for,  but  by  no  search 
ooald  he  be  found.  Clabsmdon. 

EBamtnationn  may  be  made  by  putting 
qoestiona ;  an  inquiry  is  always  made  in 
this  manner.  We  may  examine  persons 
or  things;  we  inquire  of  persons  and 
into  things:  an  examination  of  persons 
is  always  done  for  some  specific  and  pub- 
lic purpose ;  one  person  inquires  of  an- 
other only  for  private  purposes ;  a  stu- 
dent is  exionined  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining his  progress  in  learning;  an 
offender  is  examined  in  order  to  ascertain 
his  guilt;  a  person  inquires  as  to  the 
residence  of  another,  or  the  road  to  be 
taken,  and  the  like. 

He  sent  for  Mr.  Mordannt,  and  very  strictly 
tofomined  him,  whether  he  had  seen  the  Mar- 
qnis  of  Ormond  daring  his  late  being  in  London. 

Clarbkdon. 

Ton  have  oft  inauired 
After  the  shepherd  that  compiain*d  of  lore. 

Shakspbabb. 

In   the  moral    application  of  these 
^^nng,  the  examination  is,  as  before,  a 


general  and  indefinite  action,  which  may 
either  be  confined  simply  to  those  mat- 
ters which  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  examiner^  or  it  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  points :  the  search  is  a  la- 
borious examination  into  that  which  is 
remote;  the  inquiry  is  extended  to  ex- 
amination  into  that  which  is  doubtful. 

Men  will  look  into  onr  lires,  and  esoamine 
onr  actions, and  inquire  into  oar  conversations: 
by  these  they  will  Judge  the  trath  and  reality  of 
onr  professions.  Tillotson. 

If  yoa  search  purely  for  truth,  it  will  be  indif- 
ferent to  yon  where  yon  find  it.  Budgbll. 

JnqtUries  after  happiness  are  not  so  necessary 
and  useflil  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation. 

Addison. 

A  resMTch  is  a  remote  search;  an  inr 
vegtigation  is  a  minute  inquiry;  a  scru- 
tiny is  a  strict  exuminatwn.  Learned 
men  of  inquisitive  tempers  make  their 
researches  into  antiquity :  magistrates  tn- 
vestigate  doubtful  and  mysterious  affairs ; 
physicians  investigate  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases ;  men  scrutinize  the  actions  of  those 
whom  they  hold  in  suspicion.  Acutene^s 
and  penetration  are  peculiarly  requisite 
in  making  researches^  patience  and  perse- 
verance are  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  investigator;  a  quick  discernment 
will  essentially  aid  the  scrutinuer. 

To  all  inferior  animals  'tis  giv'n 

T'  enjoy  the  state  allotted  them  by  heay*n ; 

No  vain  researches  e'er  disturb  their  rest 

Jbntnb. 

We  have  divided  natural  philosophy  into  the 
ini>e«tigation  of  causes,  and  the  production  of 
effects.  •  Baoow. 

Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make  a  seruHny  what 
peccant  humors  have  reigned  in  me  that  day. 

HOWBLU 

TO  EXAMINE;  SEARCH,  EXPLORE. 

EXAmJiTEyV.  Examination.  SEARCII, 
V.  Examination,  EXPLORE,  in  Latin  «c- 
ploro,  compounded  of  ex  and  ploroj  sig- 
nifies properly  to  burst  out. 

These  words  are  here  considered  as 
they  designate  the  looking  upon  places 
or  objects,  in  order  to  get  acquainted 
with  them.  To  examine  expresses  a  less 
effort  than  to  searchy  and  this  expresses 
less  than  to  ea^ohre.  We  examine  objects 
that  are  near;  we  search  those  that  are 
hidden  or  removed  at  a  certain  distance ; 
we  explore  those  that  are  unknown  or 
very  distant     The  painter  examines  a 
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landscape  in  order  to  take  a  sketch  of 
it;  the  botanist  ieareha  after  curious 
plants ;  the  inquisitive  traveller  explores 
unknown  regions.  An  author  ejuunifUM 
the  books  from  which  he  intends  to  draw 
his  authorities ;  the  antiquarian  eearches 
every  comer  in  which  he  hopes  to  find 
a  monument  of  antiquity;  the  classic 
scholar  exphree  the  learning  and  wisdom 
of  the  ancients. 

Compare  each  phrase,  examine  every  line, 
Weigh  every  word,  and  ev*ry  thought  refine. 

ropK. 

Not  thoo,  nor  they  shall  eeareh  the  thoughts, 

that  roll 
Up  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  sonl.  Popx. 

Hector,  he  said,  my  courage  bids  me  meet 
This  high  achievement,  and  emplore  the  fleet 

POPB. 
EXAMPLE;  PATTERN,  ENSAMPLE. 

EXAMPLE,  in  Latin  exemplum^  very 
probably  changed  from  exsimtUum  and 
exsinudoj  or  eimulo^  signifies  the  thing 
framed  according  to  a  likeness.  PAT- 
TERN, V.  Copy.  ENSAMPLE  signifies 
that  which  is  done  according  to  a  acunpU 
or  example. 

All  these  words  are  taken  for  that 
which  ought  to  be  followed :  but  the  ex- 
ample  must  be  followed  generally;  the 
pattern  must  be  followed  particularly, 
not  only  as  to  what,  but  how  a  thing  is 
to  be  done :  the  former  serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  judgment ;  the  latter  to  guide  the 
actions.  The  example  comprehends  what 
is  either  to  be  followed  or  avoided ;  the 
pattern  only  that  which  is  to  be  followed 
or  copied:  the  eruample  is  a  species  of 
example,  the  word  being  employed  only 
in  the  solemn  style.  The  exmnple  may 
be  presented  either  in  the  object  itself, 
or  the  description  of  it ;  the  pattern  dis- 
plays itself  most  completely  in  the  ob- 
ject itself;  the  enaample  exists  only  in 
the  description.  Those  who  know  what 
is  right  should  set  the  example  of  prac- 
tising it ;  and  those  who  persist  in  doing 
wrong  must  be  made  an  example  to  de- 
ter others  from  doing  the  same:  every 
one,  let  his  age  and  station  be  what  it 
may,  may  afford  a  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue ;  the  child  may  be  a  pattern  to  his 
playmates  of  diligence  and  duti fulness ; 
the  citizen  may  be  a  pattern  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  sobriety,  and  conformity 
to  the  laws.'  the  soldier  may  be  a  pattern 


of  obedience  to  his  comrades :  our  Sar. 
iour  has  left  us  an  example  of  Christian 
perfection,  which  we  ought  to  imitate, 
although  we  cannot  copy  it:  the  Scripts 
ure  characters  are  drawn  as  engamplm 
for  our  learning. 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  Inspires 
With  loud  command,  with  great  eaaamplee  fires^ 

Pors. 

The  fkiry  way  of  writing,  as  Mr.  Dryden  calls 
it,  is  more  diflBcnlt  than  any  other  thiit  depends 
upon  the  poet's  fancy,  because  he  has  no  pattern 
to  follow  in  it.  Addisom. 

Shr  Knight,  that  doest  that  voyage  rashly  take. 

By  this  forbidden  way  in  my  despight, 
Doest  by  other's  death  enaampU  take. 

Spbkkb. 

EXAMPLE,  PRECEDENT. 

EXAMPLE,  V.  JStampU,  PRECE- 
BENT,  from  the  Latin  precedene,  preced- 
ing, signifies  by  distincUon  that  preced- 
ing which  is  entitled  to  notice.  Both 
these  terms  apply  to  that  which  may  be 
followed  or  made  a  rule;  but  the  exam- 
ple is  commonly  present  or  before  our 
eyes ;  the  precedent  is  properly  something 
past ;  the  example  may  derive  its  author- 
ity from  the  individual;  the  precedent 
acquires  its  sanction  from  time  and 
common  consent :  we  are  led  by  the  ex- 
ample, or  we  copy  the  example;  we  are 
guided  or  governed  by  the  precedent. 
The  former  is  a  private  and  often  a  par- 
tial affair;  the  latter  is  a  public  and  of- 
ten a  national  concern ;  we  quote  exam- 
pies  in  literature,  and  precedents  in  law. 

Thames  I  the  most  lov*d  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee  I  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  eaMmple,  as  it  Is  my  theme.  Dsnhan. 

At  the  reyolution  they  threw  a  politic  veil  o^er 
every  circumstance  which  might  fhmish  a  preo- 
edent  for  any  fiiture  departure  from  what  they 
had  then  settled  forever.  Bubkb. 

EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 

EXAMPLE  (v.  Example, pattern)  refers 
in  this  case  to  the  thing.  INSTANCE, 
from  the  Latin  insto,  signifies  that  which 
stands  or  serves  as  a  resting  point. 

The  example  is  set  forth  by  way  of 
illustration  or  instruction ;  the  instance 
is  adduced  by  way  of  evidence  or  proof. 
Every  instance  may  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple, but  every  example  is  not  an  instance. 
The  example  consists  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual objects ;  the  instance  consists  of 
actions  only,  or  of  what  serves   as  « 
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proof.  Rules  are  illastrated  by  exam- 
piet;  characters  are  illustrated  by  tn- 
gtances:  the  best  mode  of  instructing 
children  is  by  furnishing  them  with  ez- 
nmpfet  for  every  rule  that  is  laid  down ; 
the  Roman  history  furnishes  us  with 
many  extraordinary  instances  of  self-de- 
votion for  their  country. 

Let  me  (my  ion)  an  andent  tut  unfold, 
A  great  eooampte  drawn  from  times  of  old. 

POPK. 

Many  ifistanees  may  he  produced  from  good 
authorities  that  cliildren  actually  suck  in  the 
several  passions  and  depraved  inclinations  of 
their  nurses.  Stbkls. 

TO  EXCEED,  EXCEL,  SURPASS;  TRAN- 
SCEND, OUTDO. 

EXCEED,  from  the  Latin  exeedo^  com- 
pounded of  ez  and  eedo^  to  pass  out  of, 
or  beyond  the  line,  is  the  general  term. 
SURPASS,  compounded  of  sur^  over,  and 
/MM,  is  one  species  of  exceeding.  EX- 
CEL, compounded  of  ex  and  cello^  to  lift 
or  move  over,  is  another  species. 

Eteeed  is  applied  mostly  to  things  in 
the  sense  of  going  beyond  in  measure, 
degree,  quantity,  and  quality ;  one  thing 
exceeds  another  in  magnitude,  height,  or 
any  other  dimensions ;  a  person's  suc- 
cess exceeds  his  expectations. 

By  means  of  these  canals  and  nayigable  riv^ers 
they  carry  on  that  immense  trade  which  has  nev- 
sr  been  eoxseded  by  any  other  people. 

HiBTOBT  OF  IirLaMD  Mavioatioh. 

It  is  taken  either  in  an  indiiferent  or 
had  sense,  particularly  in  regard  to  per- 
sons, as  a  person  exceeds  his  instructions, 
or  exceeds  the  due  measure. 

Hsn's  boundless  avarice  exceeds^ 

And  on  his  neighbors  round  about  him  feeds. 

Waller. 

To  excel  and  surpass  signify  to  exceed, 
or  be  superior  in  that  which  is  good.  To 
oorf  may  be  used  with  reference  to  all 
persons  generally,  as  a  person  strives  to 
^^;  to  surpass  is  used  in  regard  to  par- 
ticalar  objects,  as  to  surpass  another  in 
»ny  trial  of  skill. 

To  him  the  king:  How  much  thy  years  excel 
in  arts  of  ooansel,  and  in  speaking  well.     Pora. 

The  first  in  native  dignity  surpaett^d^ 
^'^^M*  and  nnadorn'd  she  pleas'd  the  more ! 

LODTB. 

,  When  exed  is  used  in  respect  of  par- 
tJcular  obiects,  it  is  more  general  in 


its  sense  than  surpass:  the  Dutch  and 
Italians  formerly  excelled  the  English  in 
painting;  one  person  may  surpass  an- 
other in  bravery,  or  a  thing  may  surpass 
one's  expectation.  Men  excd  in  learn- 
ing, arts,  or  arms ;  competitors  surpass 
each  other  in  feats  of  agility. 

Their  trades  and  arts  wherein  they  excel  or 
come  short  of  us.  NawroN. 

Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope 
never  fiills  below  It.  Johnsom. 

The  derivatives  excessive  and  excdlent 
have  this  obvious  distinction  between 
them,  that  the  former  always  signifies 
exceedina  in  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
exceeded;  and  the  latter  ex^eding  in  that 
where  it  is  honorable  to  exceed:  he  who 
is  habitually  excessive  in  any  of  his  indul* 
eences  must  be  insensible  to  the  excel- 
Tence  of  a  temperate  life. 

Dark  with  excessive  light  thy  skirts  appear. 

MlLTOM. 

The  more  closely  the  origin  of  religion  and 
government  are  (is)  examined,  the  more  clearly 
their  excellences  appear.  Buaas. 

TRANSCEND,  from  trans,  beyond,  and 
scendo  or  scando^  to  climb,  signifies  to 
climb  beyond ;  and  OUTDO,  that  i»,  to 
do  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  are  partic< 
ular  modes  of  excelling  or  exceeding.  The 
genius  of  Homer  transcexids  that  of  al- 
most every  poet ;  Heliogabalus  outdid 
every  other  emperor  in  extravagance. 

Auspicioos  prince,  in  arms  a  mighty  name, 
But  yet  whose  actions  far  tranacetul  your  fame, 

DaTDSN. 

The  last  and  crowning  instance  of  our  love  to 
onr  enemies  is  to  pray  for  them.  For  by  this  a 
man  would  fUn  to  outdo  himself.  South. 

EXCELLENCE,  SUPERIORITY. 

EXCELLENCE  is  an  absolute  term; 
SUPERIORITY  is  a  relative  term ;  many 
may  have  excdlence  in  the  same  degree, 
but  they  must  have  superiority  in  differ- 
ent degrees ;  superiority  is  often  superi- 
or excdlence,  but  in  many  cases  they  are 
applied  to  different  objects.  There  is 
a  moral  excellence  attainable  bv  all  who 
have  the  will  to  strive  after  it ;  but  there 
is  an  intellectual  and  physical  superiority 
which  is  above  the  reach  of  our  wishes, 
and  is  granted  to  a  few  only. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  Joy, 

And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 

TaoMsoH. 
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To  be  able  to  benefit  others  is  a  condition  of 
-freedom  and  superiority.  Tillotson. 

EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  REDUNDANCY. 

EXCESS  is  that  which  exceeds  any 
measure ;  SUPERFLUITY,  from  mper 
and  /»<o,  to  flow  over ;  and  REDUN- 
DANCY, from  redundo^  to  stream  back 
or  over,  signifies  an  exceu  of  a  good 
measure.  We  may  have  an  exceta  of  heat 
or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we  have  more 
than  the  ordinary  quantity ;  but  we  have 
a  fwperfiwJLy  of  provisions  when  we  have 
more  than  we  want  Excess  is  applicable 
to  any  object ;  but  superfluity  and  redun- 
dancy are  species  of  excess;  the  former 
applicable  in  a  particular  manner  to  that 
which  is  an  object  of  our  desire ;  and 
redundancy  to  matters  of  expression  or 
feeling.  We  may  have  an  excess  of  pros- 
perity or  adversity ;  a  superfluity  of  good 
things ;  and  a  redundancy  of  speech  or 
words. 

It  is  wisely  ordered  in  oar  present  state  that 
joy  and  fear,  hope  and  mief,  should  act  alter- 
nately as  checks  and  balances  upon  each  other, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  eoecess  in  any  of  them. 

Blaib. 

When  by  force  of  policy,  by  wisdom,  or  by 
fortune,  property  and  superiority  were  intro- 
duced and  established,  then  they  whose  posses- 
sions swelled  above  tneir  wants  naturally  laid 
out  their  supei^uities  on  pleasure.     Johnsom. 

The  defect  or  redundance  of  a  syllable  might 
be  easily  covered  in  the  recitation.     Ttrwuitt. 

EXCESSIVE,  IMMODERATE,  INTEMPER- 
ATE. 

The  EXCESSIVE  is  beyond  measure; 
the  IMMODERATE,  from  modus,  a  mode 
or  measure,  is  without  measure ;  the  IN- 
TEMPERATE, from  iernpu»,  a  time  or 
term,  is  that  which  is  not  kept  within 
bounds. 

Excessive  designates  excess  in  general ; 
immoderate  and  intemperate  designate  ex- 
cess in  moral  agents.  The  excessive  lies 
simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds  any 
given  point :  the  immoderate  lies  in  the 
passions  which  range  to  a  boundless 
extent:  the  intemperate  lies  in  the  will 
which  is  under  no  control.  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  excessive  thirst  physically 
considered:  an  immoderate  ambition  or 
lu3t  of  power :  an  intemperate  indulgence, 
an  intemperate  warmth.  Excessive  admits 
of  degrees ;  what  is  excessive  may  exceed 


in  a  greater  or  less  degree  :  immoderate 
and  intemperate  mark  a  positively  great 
degree  of  excess ;  the  former  still  high- 
er than  the  latter :  immoderate  is  in  fact 
the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  exeest^ 
The  excessive  use  of  anything  will  always 
be  attended  with  some  evil  consequence: 
the  immoderate  use  of  wine  will  rapidly 
tend  to  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  gnilty  of 
the  excess :  the  intemperate  use  of  wine 
will  proceed  by  a  more  gradual  but  not 
less  sure  process  to  his  ruin. 

Who  knows  not  the  languor  that  attends  every 
eoDoessite  indulgence  in  pleasnre  ?  Blaih. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  wish  to  eveiy  one  is 
to  maintain  a  proper  place  and  rank  in  society: 
this  among  the  vain  and  ambitions  is  always  the 
favorite  aim.  With  them  it  arises  to  immodsT' 
ate  expectations  founded  on  their  snppued  tal- 
ents and  imagined  merits.  Blaik. 

Let  no  wantonness  of  youthftil  spirits,  no  com- 
pliance with  the  intetnperate  mirth  of  others, 
ever  betray  yon  into  profiuie  sallies.  Blaxsu 

TO  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK,  COM- 
MUTE. 

To  EXCHANGE  (v.  To  change)  is  the 
general  term  signifying  to  take  one  for 
another,  or  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  ex- 
ckanffiny.  To  BARTER  (v.  To  ekan^) 
is  to  exchange  one  article  of  trade  for 
another.  To  TRUCE,  from  the  Greek 
rpoxaw,  to  wheel,  signifying  to  bandy 
about,  is  a  familiar  term  to  express  a  fa- 
miliar action  for  exchanging  one  article 
of  private  property  for  another.  COM- 
MUTE, from  the  Latin  syllable  com  or 
contra  and  muto,  to  change,  signifies  an 
exchanging  one  mode  of  punishment  for 
another,  or  one  mode  of  payment  for  an- 
other ;  we  may  exchange  one  book  for  an- 
other; traders  barter  trinkets  for  gold- 
dust;  coachmen  or  stablemen  tnuk  a 
whip  for  a  handkerchief;  gofemment 
commutes  the  punishment  of  death  for 
that  of  banishment 

Pleasure  can  be  exchanged  raily  for  pleasure. 

Hawkuwobth. 

Some  men  are  willing  to  barter  their  blood 
for  lucre.  Buses, 

Show  all  her  secrets  of  housekeeping, 
For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping. 

Swift. 

This  is  the  measure  of  commutiitiee  justice, 
or  of  that  Justice  which  supposes  exchange  of 
things  profitable  for  things  profitable. 

Jkkcwt  Tatlob. 
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TO   EXCITE;  INCITE,  PROVOKE. 

To   EXCITE  (v.  To  awaken)  is  said 
more  particularly  of  the  inward  feelings ; 
INCITE  {v.  To  encourage)  is  said  of  the 
external  actions ;  PROVOKE  (v.  To  ag- 
grravate)  is  said  of  both.    A  person's  pas- 
sions are  exeUed;  he  is  incited  by  any 
particnlar   passion  to  a  course  of  con- 
duct ;  a  particular  feeling  is  provoked^  or 
be  is  provoked  by  some  feeling  to  a  par- 
ticular  step.     Wit  and  conversation  «e- 
cite  mirth  ;  men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for 
^in  to  fraudulent  practices;  they  are 
provoked    by   the  opposition  of  others 
to  intemperate  language  and  intemperate 
measures.     To  excite  is  very  frequently 
used  in  a  physical  acceptation ;  incite  al- 
wayS)  and  provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication.    We  speak  of  exciting  hunger, 
thirst,  or  perspiration ;  of  inciting  to  no- 
ble actions ;  of  provoking  impertinence, 
provoking  scorn  or  resentment.    When 
eieUe  and  provoke  are  applied  to  similar 
objects,  the  former  designates  a  much 
stronger  action  than  the  latter.    A  thing 
may  excite  a  smile,  but  it  provokes  laugh- 
ter; it  may  excite  displeasure,  but  it  pro- 
vola»  anger ;  it  may  excite  joy  or  sorrow, 
but  it  provoket  to  madness. 

Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece  (the  mg6  rejoin'd) 
Seeeite  compassion  in  AchtUes'  mind  ?        Pops. 

To  her  the  god :  Great  Hector's  sou]  incite 

To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 

TtU  Greece,  provofd^  from  all  her  numbers 

show 
A  warrior  worthy  to  be  Hector's  fioe.         Pops. 

Among  the  other  torments  which  this  passion 
produces,  we  may  nsoally  observe  that  none  are 
greater  moomers  than  Jealous  men,  when  the 
person  who  provoked  their  Jealousy  is  taken 
from  them.  Aodison. 

BXCURSIOX,  KAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIP; 
JAUNT. 

EXCURSION  signifies  going  out  of 
one*8  course,  from  the  Latin  ex  and  cur- 
MM,  the  course  or  prescribed  path :   a 
RAMBLE  is  a  going  without  any  course 
or  regular  path,  from  roan^^  of  which  it  is 
a  frequentative :  a  TOUR,  from  the  word 
turn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous  course :  a 
Trip,  from  the  Latin  tripudio^  to  go  on 
the  toes  like  a  dancer,  is  properly  a  pe- 
destrian excureion  or  (our,  or  any  short 
journey  that  might  be  made  on  foot: 
JAUNT  is  from  the  French  jante^  the 
^clly  of  a  wheel,  and  janter^  to  put  the 


felly  in  motion.  To  go  abroad  in  a  car. 
riage  is  an  idle  excursion,  or  one  taken 
for  mere  pleasure:  travellers  who  arc 
not  contented  with  what  is  not  to  be 
seen  from  a  high-road  make  frequent  ex- 
cursions into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  rural  scenery,  and 
pleased  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  incli- 
nations, make  frequent  rambles.  Those 
who  set  out  upon  a  sober  scheme  of  en- 
joyment from  travelling  are  satisfied  with 
making  the  tour  of  some  one  country  or 
more.  Those  who  have  not  much  time 
for  pleasure  take  trips.  Those  who  have 
no  better  means  of  spending  their  time 
make  jaunts. 

I  am  now  so  ms-in-nrbish,  I  believe  I  shall 
stay  here,  except  little  exeursione  and  vagaries, 
for  a  year  to  come.  Gray. 

I  am  going  on  a  short  ramble  to  my  Lord  Ox- 
ford's. Pope. 

My  last  summer's  tour  was  through  Worccster- 
8hlre,Gloacestershh«,Monmonthsliire,and  Shrop- 
shire. GaAT. 

I  hold  the  resolution  I  told  yon  in  my  last  of 
seeing  you,  if  you  cannot  take  a  trip  hither  be- 
fore I  go.  Pope. 

If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaiwi^,  I'll  try  for  once 
who  can  foot  it  farthest.  Drtdbm. 

TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON. 

We  excuse  (».  To  apologize)  a  per- 
son or  thing  by  exempting  him  from 
bUme.  We  PARDON  (from  the  pre- 
positive par  or  per  and  donoj  to  give)  by 
giving  up  to  punishment  the  offence  one 
has  committed. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  pardon  a 
great  fault:  we  excuse  that  which  per- 
sonally affects  ourselves ;  we  pardon  that 
which  offends  against  morals:  we  may 
excuse  as  equals ;  we  can  pardon  only  as 
superiors.  We  exercise  good-nature  in 
excusing :  we  exercise  generosity  or  mer- 
cy in  pardoning.  Friends  excttse  each 
other  for  the  unintentional  omission  of 
formalities ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
king  to  pardon  criminals  whoso  offences 
will  admit  of  pardon :  the  violation  of 
good-manners  is  inexcusable  in  those  wlio 
are  cultivated;  falsehood  is  unpardonable 
even  in  a  child. 

I  win  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake, 
Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  eooouM. 

RoeCOMHON. 

Those  who  know  how  many  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
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will  easfly  pardon  tho  length  of  my  diaconne 
upon  Milton.  Addison. 

TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PERFORM. 

EXECUTE  (v.  To  aecomplish),  in  Lat- 
in exeaUuSy  participle  of  exequor^  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  aequor^  is  to  follow 
up  to  the  end.  To  FULFIL  is  to  fill  up 
to  the  full  of  what  is  wanted.  To  PER- 
FORM 18  to  form  thoroughly  or  make 
complete. 

To  execute  is  more  than  to  fulfil^  and 
to  fulfil  than  to  perform.  To  execute  is 
to  bring  about  an  end ;  it  involves  active 
measures,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
that  which  is  extraordinary,  or  that  which 
requires  particular  spirit  and  talents ; 
schemes  of  ambition  are  executed:  to  ful- 
fU\B  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation ;  it  is 
applicable  to  those  duties  in  which  recti- 
tude and  equity  are  involved;  we  fulfil 
the  duties  of  citizens :  to  perform  is  to 
carry  through  by  simple  action  or  labor ; 
it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  and  regular  business  of  life ; 
we  perform  a  work  or  a  task.  One  exe- 
cutes according  to  one^s  own  intentions 
or  those  of  others ;  the  soldier  executes 
the  orders  of  his  general ;  the  merchant 
executes  the  commissions  of  his  corre- 
spondent :  one  fulfils  according  to  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  one^s  self  or 
others ;  it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man 
to  enter  into  no  engagements  which  he 
cannot  fulfil ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  dutiful 
eon,  by  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  en- 
deavor to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  an 
anxious  parent :  one  performs  according 
to  circumstances  what  suits  one^s  own 
convenience  and  purpOAes ;'  every  good 
man  is  anxious  to  perform  his  part  in 
life  with  credit  and  advantage  to  him- 
self and  others. 

Why  delays 
His  hand  to  eoMotUs  wliat  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day  ?  Milton. 

To  whom  the  white-arm'd  goddess  thus  replies; 
Enough,  thou  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 
Severely  bent  his  purpose  to  fuljtl^ 
Unmov'd  his  mind,  and  unrestraln'd  his  will. 

FOPB. 

When  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain, 
Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain. 

Dbtdzn. 

TO  EXERCISE,  PRACTISE. 

EXERCISE,  in  Latin  exerceo,  from  ex 
and  arceo,  signifies  to  drive  or  impel  forth. 


PRACTISE,  from  the  Greek  irparaw,  to 
do,  signifies  to  perform  a  part 

These  terms  are  equally  applied  to  the 
actions  and  habits  of  men ;  but  we  caoer- 
cise  in  that  where  the  powers  are  cs&Ued 
forth ;  we  praeOae  in  that  where  frequen- 
cy and  habitude  of  action  is  requisite: 
we  exercise  an  art ;  we  practise  a  profes- 
sion :  we  may  both  exercim  or  practise 
a  virtue;  but  the  former  is  that  which 
the  particular  occurrence  calls  forth,  and 
which  seems  to  demand  a  peculiar  effort 
of  the  mind ;  the  latter  is  that  which  is 
done  daily  and  ordinarily :  thus  we  in  a 
peculiar  manner  are  said  to  exercise  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  or  forbearance ;  to  prac- 
tise charity,  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
the  like. 

Erery  virtue  requires  time  and  place,  a  proper 
object,  and  a  fit  coiv)unctnre  of  drcumstanoes  for 
the  due  exercise  of  it.  Adimsosi. 

All  men  are  not  equally  qualified  for  getting 
money :  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  alike 
to  practise  this  virtue  (of  thrift).         Bddqell 

A  similar  distinction  characterizes 
these  words  as  nouns :  the  former  apply- 
ing  solely  to  the  powers  of  the  body  or 
mind ;  the  latter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
operations :  the  health  of  the  body  and 
the  vigor  of  the  mind  are  alike  impaired 
by  the  want  of  exercise;  in  every  art  prae-^ 
tice  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  ac- 
quiring perfection :  the  exercise  of  the 
memory  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
education  of  children ;  constant  praelice 
in  writing  is  almost  the  only  means  by 
which  the  art  of  penmanship  is  acquired. 

Reading  is  to  the  mind  what  eoDereiss  is  to 
the  body.  Addison. 

Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement  found. 
With  kindled  fires  to  bum  the  barren  ground. 

Dktdbr. 

TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE. 

Thk  employment  of  some  power  or 
qualification  that  belongs  to  one's  self 
is  the  common  idea  conveyed  by  these 
terms ;  but  EXERT  (».  Endeavor)  may 
be  used  for  what  is  internal  or  external 
of  one's  self ;  EXERCISE  (».  Exercise) 
only  for  that  w^hich  forms  an  express 
part  of  one's  self :  hence  we  speak  of 
exerting  one's  strength,  or  exerting  one's 
voice,  or  exerting  one's  influence :  of  ex- 
ercising one's  limbs,  exercising  one's  nn- 
derstanding,  or  exercising  one's  tongue. 
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ExeH  is  often  used  only  for  an  indmd- 
ual  act  of  calling  forth  into  action ;  our- 
eise  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  exertion;  thus  a  person  who 
(»lls  to  another  exerU  his  voice ;  he  who 
speaks  aloud  for  any  length  of  time  ex- 
erciaes  his  lungs. 

How  hu  Hilton  represented  the  wbole  God- 
bead,  eecertinff  itaelf  toward  man  in  its  fall  be- 
nevolence, under  the  threefold  distinction  of  « 
Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  Comforter.     Adduon. 

God  made  no  fiaculty,  bat  be  also  provided  it 
with  a  proper  object  upon  wbich  it  might  ecMr- 
««M  itself.  South. 

TO  KXHORT^  PERSUADE. 

EXHORT,  in  Latin  exhoi'ier^  compound- 
ed of  ex  and  hortoTy  from  the  Greek  u>p- 
rai,  perfect  passive  of  opw,  to  excite  or 
impel.     PERSUADE,  v.  Conviction. 

Exhortation  has  more  of  impelling  in 
it ;  pemiasion  more  of  drawing :  a  supe- 
rior exhorts;  his  words  carry  authority 
with  them,  and  rouse  to  action :  a  friend 
and  an  equal  penmades;  he  wins  and 
draws  by  the  ngreeableness  or  kindness 
of  his  expressions.  EthortcUiom  are  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  duty  or  neces- 
sity ;  penuasuyns  are  employed  in  matters 
of  pleasure  or  convenience. 

Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  librations  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Tremblliig  refuse,  till  down  before  them  fly 
Tbe  parent  guides,  and  chide,  eaohorty  command. 

TOOMSON. 

Qay'i  friends  pernMded  him  to  sell  his  share 
in  tbe  South  Sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity 
and  splendor.  Johnson. 

EXIGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

X1CE88ITY  is  the  idea  which  is  common 
to  the  signification  of  these  terms :  EX- 
IGENCY, from  the  Latin  exigOy  to  de- 
mand, expresses  what  the  case  demands ; 
and  EMERGENCY,  from  emergo,  to  arise 
out  of,  denotes  what  rises  out  of  the  case. 

The  exigency  is  more  common,  but  less 
pressing ;  the  emergency  is  imperious  when 
it  comes,  but  comes  less  frequently:  a 
prudent  traveller  will  never  carry  more 
money  with  him  than  what  will  supply 
the  exigencies  of  his  journey ;  and  in  case 
jf  an  emergency  will  rather  borrow  of  his 
mends  than  risk  his  property. 

Savage  was  again  confined  to  Bristol,  where  he 
*M  every  day  hunted  by  bailiffs.  In  this  eaoi- 
fffneehe  onoe  more  Iband  a  friend  who  sheltered 
^wa  in  his  house.  Johnson. 


When  it  was  fbnherly  the  fiishion  to  hosband 
a  lie  and  to  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordinary 
emergency^  it  generally  did  execution ;  but  at 
present  every  man  is  on  his  guard.       Abdisok. 

TO  EXIST,  UVE. 

EXIST,  V.  To  be.  LIVE,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Saxon  libban^  and  the  oth- 
er Northern  dialects,  comes  in  all  prob- 
ability from  the  Hebrew  leb,  the  heart, 
which  is  the  seat  of  animal  life. 

Existence  is  the  property  of  all  things 
in  the  universe ;  lifey  which  is  the  inher- 
ent power  of  motion,  is  the  particular 
property  communicated  by  the  Divine 
Being  to  some  parts  only  of  his  creation : 
existy  therefore,  is  the  general,  and  live 
the  specific  term:  whatever  lives^  exists 
according  to  a  certain  mode ;  but  many 
things  exist  without  living:  when  we  wLsh 
to  speak  of  things  in  their  most  abstract 
relation,  we  say  they  exist;  when  we  wish 
to  characterize  the  form  of  existence^  we 
say  they  live. 

Existenccy  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  at- 
tribute which  we  commonly  ascribe  to  the 
Divine  Being,  and  it  is  that  which  is  im- 
mediately conununicable  by  himself ;  Ufe 
is  that  mode  of  existence  which  he  has 
made  to  be  communicable  by  other  ob- 
jects besides  himself:  existence  is  taken 
only  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  inde- 
pendent of  all  its  attributes  and  append- 
ages ;  but  life  is  regarded  in  connection 
with  the  means  by  which  it  is  supported, 
as  animal  life,  or  vegetable  life.  In  like 
manner,  when  speaking  of  spiritual  ob- 
jects, exist  retains  its  abstract  sense,  and 
live  is  employed  to  denote  an  active  prin- 
ciple: animosities  should  never  exist  in 
the  mind ;  and  everything  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  keep  them  alive  should  be  kept 
at  a  distance. 

Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 

How  he  existed  in  an  embr>-o  state  ?      Jentns. 

Death  to  such  a  man  is  rather  to  be  lodked 
upon  as  the  period  of  his  mortality  than  the  end 
of  his  life.  Melmoth's  Lkttbes  of  Flint. 

EXIT,  DEPARTUUE. 

Both  these  words  are  metaphorically 
employed  for  death,  or  a  passage  out  of 
this  life;  the  former  is  borrowed  from 
the  act  of  going  off  the  stage ;  the  bitter 
from  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  journey. 
Etit  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  voli- 
tion ;  for  we  speak  of  making  our  exit: 
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departure  designates  simply  the  event; 
the  hour  of  a  man's  departure  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of  an 
exU^  we  think  only  of  the  place  left ;  when 
we  speak  of  a  departure^  we  think  of  the 
place  gone  to:  the  unbeliever  may  talk 
of  his  exii  ;  the  Christian  most  commonly 
speaks  of  his  departure. 

There  ore  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon 
our  imaginations  than  those  which  are  raised 
from  reflections  upon  the  «B<te  of  great  and  ex- 
cellent men.  Steblb. 

Onr  Sarionr  prescribes  faith  in  himself  as  a 
special  remedy  a^nst  that  trouble  which  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  his  disciples  upon  the  appre- 
hension  of  his  departure  ft-om  them. 

TaxoraoN. 

TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

EXONERATE,  from  ontw,  a  burden, 
signifies  to  take  off  the  burden  of  a 
charge  or  of  guilt;  to  EXCULPATE, 
from  adpa^  a  fault  or  blame,  is  to  throw 
off  the  blame :  the  first  is  the  act  of  an- 
other ;  the  second  is  one^s  own  act :  we 
exonerate  him  upon  whom  a  charge  has 
lain,  or  who  has  the  load  of  guilt ;  we 
exculpate  ourselves  when  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  being  blamed :  circumstances  may 
sometimes  tend  to  exonercUe;  the  expla- 
nation of  some  person  is  requisite  to  ex- 
culpate: in  a  case  of  dishonesty,  the  ab- 
sence of  an  individual  at  the  moment 
when  the  act  was  committed  will  alto- 
gether exonerate  him  from  suspicion ;  it 
is  fruitless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  ex- 
culpate himself  from  the  charge  of  faith- 
lessness who  is  detected  in  conniving  at 
the  dishonesty  of  others. 

I  entreat  your  lordships  to  consider  whether 
there  ever  was  a  witness  brought  before  a  court 
of  justice  who  had  stronger  motives  to  give  testi- 
mony hostile  to  a  defendant  for  the  purpose  of 
eoaonerating  himself.  Statb  TaiALs. 

Lord  Clarendon  must  allude  to  her  eeoculpa- 
Hon  of  the  charge,  whatsoever  it  was,  when  he 
mentions  her  as  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  as  extraordinary  fiime.  Femmamt. 

EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 

The  expedient  is  an  artificial 
means;  the  RESOURCE  is  a  natural 
means :  a  cunning  man  is  fruitful  in  ex- 
pedients; a  fortunate  man  abounds  in 
resources:  Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  ev- 
ery expedient  in  order  to  prolong  his  ex- 
istence at  a  time  when  his  resources  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb. 


When  there  happens  to  be  anything  ridicnioiis 
in  a  visage,  the  best  eoopedient  is  ftur  the  owner 
to  be  pleasant  upon  himaelt  Svi 


Since  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolutloa, 
France  has  destroy^  every  resource  of  the  8t«te 
which  depends  upon  opinions.  Bitiike. 

EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 

EXPEDIENT,  from  the  Latin  eipedio, 
to  get  in  readiness  for  a  given  occasion, 
supposes  a  certain  degree  of  necessity 
from  circumstances ;  FIT  (v.  FU)  for  the 
purpose,  signifies  simply  an  agreement 
with,  or  suitability  to,  the  circumstances : 
what  is  expedient  must  be  JU^  because  it 
is  called  for ;  what  is  Jit  need  not  be  ex- 
pedienJt^  for  it  may  not  be  required.  The 
expediency  of  a  thing  depends  altogether 
upon  the  outward  circumstances ;  the^- 
ness  is  determined  by  a  moral  rule :  it  is 
imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  is  expa&- 
eni;  it  is  disgraceful  to  do  that  which  is 
unfit:  it  is  expedient  for  him  who  wishes 
to  prepare  for  death,  occasionally  to  take 
an  account  of  his  life ;  it  is  not  jU  for 
him  who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with 
anxiety  on  the  things  of  this  life.    . 

To  fax  the  greater  number  it  is  highly  eaepe- 
dient  that  they  should  by  some  sett^  scheme 
of  duties  be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice. 

JOHMSOH. 

Salt  earth  and  Utter  are  not  ;U  to  sow, 

Nor  will  be  tam*d  and  mended  by  the  plough. 

Dhtden. 

EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT;  TRIAL,    - 
PROOF,  TEST. 

EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  from 
the  Latin  experior^  compounded  of  e  or  es 
and  jE>em  or  jmxrto,  signifies  to  bring  forth, 
that  is,  the  thing  brought  to  light,  or  the 
act  of  bringing  to  light  TRIAL  signifies 
the  act  of  trying^  from  fry,  in  Latin  fenfo, 
Hebrew  f?«r,  to  explore,  examine,  search. 
PROOF  signifies  either  the  act  oiprovvng^ 
from  the  Latin  probOy  to  make  good,  or 
the  thing  made  good,  proved  to  be  good. 
TEST,  from  testis,  a  witness,  is  that  which 
serves  as  evidence,  or  from  the  Italian 
testOy  a  test  or  cuppel  in  which  metals  are 
tried. 

By  all  the  actions  implied  in  these 
terms,  we  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  cer- 
tainty respecting  some  unknown  particu- 
lar: experience  is  that  which  has  been 
tried;  an  experiment  is  the  thing  to  be 
tried ;  eagxrienee  is  certain,  as  it  is  a  de- 
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duction  from  the  past  for  the  service  of 
the  present ;  the  esgxrimeni  is  uncertain, 
and  serves  a  future  purpose:  ea^terience 
is  an  unerring  guide,  which  no  man  can 
desert  without  falling  into  error ;  eiperi- 
menU  may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by  oth- 
ers more  perfect. 

A  man  may,  by  eaop^ri^nce^  be  persuaded  that 
his  will  ia  free :  that  he  can  do  Uus,  or  not  do  it. 

TlIXOTBON. 

Any  one  may  easily  make  this  eooperiment^  and 
eren  plainly  see  that  there  ia  no  bod  in  the  com 
which  ants  lay  up.  Addison. 

Ejcperierux  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral 
truth ;  experiments  aid  us  in  ascertaining 
speculative  truth :  we  profit  by  erperience 
to  rectify  practice ;  we  make  experimenta 
in  theoretical  inquiries:  he,  therefore, 
who  makes  experiinenU  in  matters  of  ex- 
perience  rejects  a  steady  and  definitive 
mode  of  coming  at  the  truth  for  one  that 
is  variable  and  uncertain,  and  that,  too, 
in  matters  of  the  first  moment. 

TIs  Rreatly  wise  to  talk  with  oar  past  hours, 
And  adL  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  heav'n. 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome 

news: 
Their  aoawera  form  what  men  eitperiencs  call. 

YODNO. 

It  ta  good  also  not  to  try  experiment  in 
states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the 
aUiity  be  evident  Bacon. 

The  experiment^  trial,  and  proof  have 
equally  the   character  of  uncertainty; 
but  the  experiment  is  employed  only  in 
matters  of  an  intellectual  nature;  the 
trial  is  employed  in  matters  of  a  person- 
al nature,  on  physical  as  well  as  mental 
objects ;  the  proof  is  employed  in  moral 
subjects :  we  make  an  experiment  in  or- 
der to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or 
false ;  we  make  a  trial  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  capable  or  incapable,  con- 
venient or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the 
contrary ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad,  real  or  unreal :  experiments  tend 
to  confirm   opinions;   the   philosopher 
doubts  every  position  which  cannot  be 
denuMistrated  by  repeated  experiments: 
^'^  are  of  absolute  necessity  in  di- 
i^^ctiug  our  conduct,  our  taste,  and  our 
choice;   we  judge  of  our  strength  or 
Bkill  by  trials;  we  judge  of  the  effect  of 
colors  by  trialSf  and  the  like :  the  proof 
is  the  trial  that  proves;  it  determines 
the  judgment  in  Uie  knowledge  of  men 


and  things ;  the  proof  of  men's  charac- 
ters and  merits  is  best  made  by  observ- 
ing their  conduct  The  test  is  the  most 
decisive  kind  of  proof  whence  the  phrase 
"to  stand  the  ^es^." 

When  we  are  searching  out  the  nature  or  prop- 
erties of  any  being,  by  various  methods  of  trial, 
this  sort  of  observation  is  called  experiment. 

Watts. 
But  he  himself  betook  another  way, 
To  make  more  trial  of  his  hardiment. 
And  seek  adventures,  as  he  yrith  Prince  Arthur 
went.  Sp£NS£B. 

0  goodly  usage  of  those  ancient  tymes ! 

In  which  the  sword  was  servant  unto  right : 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes. 
But  all  for  praise  sxA  proof  ot  manly  might 

Sfknssb. 
All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  triaU  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Uast  strangely  stood  the  test.         Sixaxbpbabb. 

The  proof  and  test  may  be  taken  for 
that  which  serves  to  prove,  with  the 
same  distinction :  to  give  proofs  of  sin- 
cerity ;  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth. 

Such  a  tyranny  in  love,  which  the  fair  impose 
upon  us,  is  a  little  too  severe,  that  we  must  de- 
monstrate our  affection  for  them  by  no  certain 
proof  t  but  by  hatred  for  one  another.    Tatleb. 

Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source  and  end,  and  test  of  every  art. 

FOPB. 

TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTERPRET. 

EXPLAIN  signifies  to  make  plain^  v. 
Apparent.  EXPOUND,  from  the  Latin 
expono,  compounded  of  ex  and  pono,  sig- 
nifies to  set  forth  in  detail.  INTER. 
PRET,  in  Latin  interpreto  and  interpretes^ 
compounded  of  inter  and  partes,  that  is, 
linguas,  tongues,  signifying  to  get  the 
sense  of  one  language  by  means  of  an- 
other. 

To  explain  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific:  to  expmmd  and  interpret  are 
each  modes  of  explaining.  Single  words 
or  sentences  are  explained;  a  whole 
work,  or  considerable  parts  of  it,  are  ex- 
pounded;  the  sense  of  any  writing  or 
symbolical  sign  is  interpreted.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philologist  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  words  by  a  suitable  defini- 
tion ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  divine  to 
expound  Scripture ;  it  is  the  business  of 
the  antiquarian  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  old  inscriptions,  or  of  hieroglyphics. 
An  explanatiof^  serves  to  assist  the  UU' 
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derstanding,  to  supply  a  deficiency,  and 
remove  obscurity;  an  expontion  is  an 
ample  eaplanatum^  in  which  minute  par- 
ticulars are  detailed,  and  the  connection 
of  events  in  the  narrative  is  kept  up ;  it 
serves  to  assist  the  memory  and  awaken 
the  attention :  both  the  eq)lanation  and 
expontion  are  employed  in  clearing  up 
the  sense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the 
ifUerpretaiion  is  more  arbitrary ;  it  often 
consists  of  affixing  or  giving  a  sense  to 
things  which  they  have  not  previously 
had ;  hence  it  is  that  the  same  passages 
in  authors  admit  of  different  irUerpreta- 
tionty  according  to  the  character  or  views 
of  the  commentator. 

I  intend  that  yon  shall  soon  receive  Shakspeare. 
that  yon  may  explain  his  works  to  the  ladies  of 
Italy,  and  tell  th«ra  the  story  of  the  editor  among 
other  Btranii^e  narrations  with  which  yoor  long 
residence  in  this  unknown  region  has  supplied 

you.  JOHMSOH. 

One  meets  now  and  then  with  persons  who  are 
extremely  learned  and  knotty  in  esfpoitnding 
dear  cases.  Stbklb. 

It  does  not  appear  that  among  the  Romans  any 
man  grew  eminent  by  interprtting  another; 
and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent  to  translate 
for  exercise  or  amusement  than  for  fame. 

JOBNSOIf. 

To  explain  and  interpret  are  not  con- 
fined  to  what  is  written  or  said,  they  are 
employed  likewise  with  regard  to  the 
actions  of  men ;  exposition  is,  however, 
used  only  with  regard  to  writings.  The 
major  part  of  the  misunderstandings 
and  animosities  which  arise  among  men 
might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  ex- 
ptanoUion;  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
good -nature  to  interpret  the  looks  and 
actions  of  men  as  favorably  as  possible. 
The  expianation  may  sometimes  flow  out 
of  circumstances ;  the  interpretation  is  al- 
ways the  act  of  a  voluntary  and  ration- 
al agent.  The  discovery  of  a  plot  or  se- 
cret scheme  will  serve  to  eiplain  the 
mysterious  and  strange  conduct  of  such 
as  were  previously  acquainted  with  it. 
According  to  an  old  proverb,  "Silence 
gives  consent;^*  for  thus  at  least  they 
are  pleased  to  interpret  it  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  decision. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  hare  connection  with  a 
people  wlio  live  only  under  positive,  arbitrary, 
and  changeable  institutions ;  and  these  not  per- 
fected, nor  supplied,  nor  eofpUiined^  by  any 
common  acknowledged  rule  of  moral  science. 

BUBES. 


Look  bow  we  can,  or  sad  or  morily, 
InterpretaUon  will  misquote  oar  looks 


TO  EXPLAIN,  ILLUSTRATE,  ELUCI- 
DATE. 

EXPLAIN,  V.  To  explain^  expound. 
ILLUSTRATE,  in  Latin  iUwtratum,  par- 
ticiple of  illiutrOy  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive  syllable  in  and  Itatro,  signifi^  to 
make  a  thing  bright,  or  easy  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  examined.  ELUCIDATE,  in 
Latin  dtteidattu^  participle  of  elueido, 
from  lux,  light,  signifies  to  bring  forth 
into  the  light. 

To  essoin  is  simply  to  render  intelligi- 
ble ;  to  iUustraie  and  elucidate  are  to  give 
additional  clearness:  eveiything  requires 
to  be  eagolained  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
it ;  but  the  best  informed  will  require  to 
have  abstruse  subjects  UluMtrated^  and  ob- 
scure subjects  elucidated.  We  always  ex- 
plain when  we  iUwUrtUe  or  elucidate^  and 
we  always  elucidate  when  we  illuairaie, 
but  not  vice  versa.  We  explayn  by  reduc- 
ing compounds  to  simples,  and  generals 
to  particulars;  we  illiutrate  by  means 
of  examples,  similes,  and  allegorical  fig- 
ures; we  elucidate  by  commentaries,  or 
the  statement  of  facts.  Words  are  the 
common  subject  of  expLanaJ^on;  moral 
truths  require  iUuetration;  poetical  allu- 
sions and  dark  passages  in  writers  re- 
quire ducidation, 

I  know  I  meant  just  what  yon  eaoplain;  bat 
I  did  not  eaaplain  my  own  meaning  bo  well  as 
you,  PopK. 

It  is  indeed  the  same  system  as  mine,  but  il- 
lustrated  with  a  ray  of  your  own.  Popk. 

If  our  relif^lons  tenets  should  ever  want  a  fur- 
ther elucidation^  we  shall  not  call  on  atheism 
to  explain  them.  Bosxe. 

EXPLANATORY;  EXPLICIT,  EXPRESS. 

EXPLANATORY  signifies  containing 
or  belonging  to  explanation  {y.  To  ex- 
plain). EXPLICIT,  in  Latin  explicaius^ 
from  explicOy  to  unfold,  signifies  unfolded 
or  laid  open.  EXPRESS,  in  Latin  ex- 
preuuSy  signifies  the  same  as  expressed 
or  deliver^  in  specific  terms. 

The  acplanatory  is  that  which  is  super- 
added to  clear  up  difficulties  or  obscu- 
rities. A  letter  is  explanatory  which  con- 
tains an  explanation  of  something  preced- 
ing, in  lieu  of  anything  new.  The  explieii 
is  tiiat  which  of  itself  obviates  every  dif- 
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ficulty ;  an  explicit  letter,  therefore,  will 
leave  nothing  that  requires  explanation: 
the  explicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words ; 
the  expren  requires  them  to  he  unam- 
biguous. A  person  ought  to  be  explicit 
when  he  entera  into  an  engagement ;  he 
ought  to  be  express  when  he  gives  com- 
mands. 

An  eaoplancUory  law  stops  the  carrent  of  a 
prcK^ent  statute,  nor  does  either  of  tbem  admit 
extension  afterward.  Bacon. 

Since  the  revolution  the  bounds  of  prerogative 
and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the  princi- 
ples of  goremment  more  thorooghly  examhied 
and  understood,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject 
more  eaDplicUty  guarded  by  legal  provisions, 
tlian  in  any  other  period  of  the  Englisli  history. 

Blackstome. 

I  liave  destroyed  the  letter  I  received  from  yon 
by  the  hands  of  Lucius  Amntius,  thoui^h  It  was 
much  too  innocent  to  deserve  so  severe  a  treat- 
ment ;  however,  it  was  your  express  desire  I 
should  destroy  it,  and  I  have  complied  accord- 
ingly. MEUf0TB*S  LBTTKBS  OF  CiCEEO. 

TO  EXPOSTULATE,  REMONSTRATE. 

EXPOSTULATE,  from  posltdo,  to  de- 
mand,  signifies  to  demand  reasons  for  a 
thing.  REMONSTRATE,  from  numstro, 
to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against 
a  thing. 

We  expostulate  in  a  tone  of  authority ; 
we  remonstrate  in  a  tone  of  complaint. 
lie  who  expostulates  passes  a  censure,  and 
claims  to  be  heard ;  he  who  remonstrates 
presents  his  case  and   requests  to   be 
heard.     Expostulation  may  often  be  the 
precursor  of  violence;  remonstrance  XDO&t- 
\j  rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and  repre- 
sentation: he  who  admits  of  expostula- 
tum  from  an  inferior  undermines  his  own 
authority ;  he  who  is  deaf  to  the  remtm- 
stranees  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in  folly ; 
the  expostulation  is  mostly  on  matters  of 
personal  interest ;  the  remonstrance  may 
as  often  be  made  on  matters  of  propri- 
ety.   The  Scythian  ambassadors  expostit- 
laied  with  Alexander  against  his  invasion 
of  thdr  country ;  King  Richard  expostu- 
lated with  Wat  Tyler  on  the  subject  of 
his  insurrection ;  Artabanes  remonstrated 
with  Xerxes  on  the  folly  of  his  projected 
invasion. 

With  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  my  business  at 
present  to  eofpostiUate.  Jobnsoh. 

I  have  been  but  a  little  time  conversant  with 
the  world,  yet  I  have  had  already  fireqnent  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  little  efficacy  of  re- 
nonstranes  and  complaint  JoHMsoir. 


TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFY,  TEe»* 
TIFY,  UTTER. 

All  these  terms  are  taken  in  the 
sense  of  communicating  to  others.  To 
EXPRESS,  from  the  Latin  exprimo,  or 
«x,  out,  and  premo^  to  press,  signifying  to 
bring  out  by  a  particular  effort,  is  the 
general  term.  To  DECLARE  (».  To  de- 
clare\  and  the  other  terms,  are  different 
modes  of  expressing^  varying  in  the  man* 
ner  and  circumstances  of  the  action.  To 
express  is  the  simple  act  of  communica- 
tion, resulting  from  our  circumstances 
as  social  i^ents ;  to  declare  is  to  express 
clearly  and  openly.  A  person  may  6a;- 
press  his  opinions  to  an  individual,  but 
to  declare  is  to  make  clear  or  known  to 
several.  We  may  express  directly  or  in- 
directly; we  declare  directly,  and  some- 
times loudly. 

As  the  Supreme  Being  has  eoepresMd^  and,  as 
it  were,  printed  his  ideas  in  the  creation,  men 
eacpreas  their  ideas  in  books.  Addison. 

On  him  confer  the  Poet's  sacred  name. 
Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addison. 

Words,  looks,  gestures,  or  movements 
serve  to  express  ;  actions  and  things  may 
sometimes  declare :  sometimes  we  cannot 
ea^ess  our  contempt  in  so  strong  a  man- 
ner as  by  preserving  a  perfect  silence 
when  we  are  required  to  speak ;  an  act 
of  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  nation  is  as 
much  a  declaration  of  war  as  if  it  were 
expressed  in  positive  terms. 

Thus  Roman  youth  deriv'd  from  min'd  Troy, 
In  rude  Satumian  rhymes  exprees  their  Joy. 

Drtdkn. 

Th'  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declaree^ 
What  the  late  ev'n  or  early  mom  prepares. 

DRTD2ir. 

To  express  is  to  convey  to  another  by 
any  means  that  which  passes  in  one's 
mind.  To  SIGNIFY,  from  signum,  a 
sign,  and  fado^  to  make,  is  to  convey  by 
some  outward  sign.  To  express  is  said 
generally  of  one's  opinions  and  feelings ; 
to  signify  is  to  make  one's  particular 
wishes  known  to  an  individual:  we  ez- 
press  mostly  in  positive  terms ;  we  may 
signify  in  any  manner,  either  by  looks  or 
words. 

Translating  will  give  you  a  great  stock  of 
words,  and  insensibly  impregnate  your  mind 
with  very  beautifhl  ideas  and  a  happy  manner 
of  eaapressing  them.  Sia  Eabdlt  Wilmot. 
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The  Hiftii/Uation  of  oar  sentiments  made  by 
tones  and  gestures  has  this  advantage  above  that 
made  by  words,  that  It  is  the  langnage  of  nature. 

Blaui. 

Words  may  both  express  and  signt- 
fy:  they  exoress  the  commonly  receiyed 
meaning  afiixed  to  them ;  but  they  tig- 
nify  more  or  less  according  to  circum- 
stances or  the  intention  of  the  speaker ; 
the  word  no  eatprenes  simple  negation, 
but  it  may  be  made  to  signify  very  dif- 
ferently by  any  one  using  iL 

The  warrior  thus  in  song  bis  deeds  eacpress'di 
Nor  ralnly  boasted  what  he  but  confess'd ; 
While  warlilLe  actions  were  proclaira'd  abroad, 
That  all  their  praises  should  refer  to  God. 

PABKSLL. 

Life's  but  a  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more ;  it  is  a  tale 
Full  of  sound  and  fury,  ngnifying  nothing. 

Shakspeaks. 

As  epithets,  expressive  and  significant 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction :  an  expres- 
sive look  is  that  which  is  fitted  to  express 
what  is  intended;  a  signifiAxint  look  is 
that  which  is  calculated  to  signify  the 
particular  feeling  of  the  individual. 

And  four  &ir  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a 

flow'r, 
Th*  eacpressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r. 

Pope. 

Common  life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  significant 
expressions,  by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning, 
and  pouting,  and  dumb  persona  are  aagadons  in 
the  use  of  them.  Holder. 

To  signify  and  TESTIFY,  from  testis, 
a  witness,  and  flo,  to  become,  like  the 
word  express,  are  employed  in  general  for 
any  act  of  communication  otherwise  than 
by  words ;  but  express  is  used  in  a  strong- 
er sense  than  either  of  the  former.  The 
passions  and  strongest  movements  of  the 
soul  arc  expressed;  the  simple  intentions 
or  transitory  feelings  of  the  mind  are 
signified  or  testified.  A  person  expresses 
his  joy  by  the  sparkling  of  his  eye,  and 
the  vivacity  of  his  countenance ;  he  sig- 
nifies  his  wishes  by  a  nod ;  he  testifies  his 
approbation  by  a  smile.  People  of  viv- 
id sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  ez- 
press  all  their  feelings ;  those  who  ex- 
pect a  ready  obedience  from  their  inferi- 
ors must  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  of 
signifying  their  will :  nothing  is  more 
gratifyiiig  to  an  ingenuous  mind  than  to 
testify  \iA  regard  for  merit,  wherever  it 
may  discover  itself. 


If  there  be  no  cause  eaopressed^  the  Jailer  is 
not  bound  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  tbe  law 
Judges  in  this  respect,  saith  Sir  Edward  Cokf, 
like  Festus  the  Roman  governor ;  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  send  a  prisoner,  and  not  to  signijy 
withal  the  crimes  alleged  against  him. 

Huu.aax'osx. 

What  consolation  can  be  had,  Dryden  has  B^ 
fbrded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  ti«Ufy  his  re- 
pentance (for  his  immoral  writings).     Jobbsov. 

UTTER,  from  the  preposition  on/,  sig- 
nifying  to  bring  out,  differs  from  express 
in  this,  that  the  latter  respects  the  thing 
which  is  communicated,  and  the  fonner 
the  means  of  communication.  We  ex- 
press from  the  heart ;  we  vJtter  with  the 
lips :  to  express  an  uncharitable  sentiment 
is  a  violation  of  Christian  duty ;  to  viler 
an  unseemly  word  is  a  violation  of  good- 
manners  :  those  who  say  what  they  do 
not  mean,  vHttr,  but  not  expretis  ;  those 
who  show  by  their  looks  what  is  pass- 
ing in  their  hearts,  expre»,  but  do  not 
viier. 

Kneeling  at  the  communion  is  designed  to  ex- 
press humility  and  reverence.  Falkheb. 

The  mnltitttde  of  angels,  with  a  shout 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  numher,  sweet 

As  from  blessed  voices,  uttering  joy.      Miltoh. 

EXTEND,  STRETCH,  REACH. 

These  words  are  nearly  allied  to  each 
other  in  the  sense  of  drawing  out  so  as 
to  enlarge  the  dimensions,  particularly 
that  of  length.  EXTEND,  from  at  and 
tend,  signifying  to  tend  outward  or  away 
from  an  object,  is  the  moat  general  of 
these  terms.  STRETCH,  as  connected 
with  strike  and  stroke,  as  also  with  sfrotii, 
is  a  mode  of  extending,  namely,  with  an 
effort,  and  as  far  as  we  can.  REACH, 
which  is  a  variation  of  stret^  conveys 
the  idea  of  attaining  a  point  or  an  object 
by  extending.  Things  may  extend  in  any 
manner,  either  by  simply  passing  over  or 
occupying  a  certain  space ;  as  a  piece  of 
water  extends  into  a  country. 

One  of  the  earthquakes  at  Catanea  most  par- 
tlcularly  described  in  history  is  that  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1693.  It  extended  to  a  cir- 
cumference of  two  thousand  six  hundred  leagues. 

OouMxrrB. 

They  may  also  be  extended  by  adding 
to  their  dimensions ;  as  to  extend  the  gar- 
den beyond  the  house. 

Its  length  was  extended  toward  the  enemy, 
and  exceeded  its  depth.  Pqtteb. 
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Things  are  tirelehed  or  extended  length- 
wise as  far  as  they  will  admit  of  ex- 
tenaion ;  aa  to  ntretch  one's  neck ;  to  lie 
ttretdhed  on  the  ground. 

Rot  not  till  half  the  prostrale  forest  lay 
atreteh'd  in  long  min  and  expos'd  to  day. 

Pops. 

Wherefore  these  words  may  be  applied 
to  the  same  objects  with  this  distinction  : 
to  extend  the  arm  or  hand  is  simply  to  put 
it  out ;  to  stretch  the  arm  is  to  extend  it 
its  full  length. 


In  aaaemblies  and  placet  of  public  resort,  it 
•eldom  IkUa  to  happen  that  though  at  the  en- 
trance of  some  particular  person  every  fiice 
brightens  with  gladness  and  every  hand  is  eae- 
tcnded  in  salutation,  yet  if  you  pursue  him  bo> 
yond  the  first  exchange  of  civiUUes,  you  will  tind 
him  of  very  small  importance.  Rambleb. 

But  brave  Cleanthus,  o'er  the  rolling  floods, 
Stretek'd  wide  his  hands,  and  invok'd  the  gods. 

Frrr. 

A  country  is  said  to  extend  in  its  or- 
dinary application,  but  it  is  only  said 
figuratively  to  stretch  when  it  seems  to 
extend  itself  by  an  effort  to  its  utmost 
length. 

Its  course  has  been  stopped  in  many  places 
by  tbe  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  tiie  skirts  of  Atria  extend  much  be- 
yond it  (the  river  Ads),  though  it  has  generally 
been  considered  as  the  boundary.         Bbtdoke. 

Plains  Immense 
Lie  stretched  below,  interminable  meads. 

THomoif. 

To  extend  is  indefinite  as  to  the  dis- 
tance; it  may  be  shorter  or  longer,  and 
requires,  therefore,  to  be  expressly  de- 
fined: to  reach  is  defined  by  the  point 
arrived  at,  which  may  be  either  express- 
ed or  implied ;  as  the  road  extends  many 
miles ;  it  will  not  reach  so  far,  t.  €.,  as 
the  house  or  other  object  implied. 

This  little  spot  of  earth  yoa  stand  npon 

Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 

Of  my  great  tether's  kingdom.  Socthseit. 

Some  got  Into  long  alleys  which  did  not  reach 
fax  up  tto  hiU  before  they  ended,  and  did  not  go 
futher.  Addison. 

Persons  extend  things,  as  one  extends 
a  field,  boundary,  etc. ;  persons  or  things 
reach  things ;  a  person  reaches  a  place ;  a 
sound  retuhes  the  ear. 

The  loeky  sound  no  sooner  reached  their  ears, 
Bat  straight  they  quite  dlsmiss'd  their  fears. 

Dbtdkh. 

18 


In  the  moral  and  extended  application 
they  are  distinguished  in  a  similar  man- 
ner: influence,  power,  observations,  etc., 
may  be  extended  in  an  indefinite  manner 
as  before,  but  they  are  said  to  be  stretch- 
ed when  they  are  carried  as  far  as  they 
can,  and  sometimes  farther  than  is  con- 
venient. 

For  while  the  boundless  theme  extends  our 

thought, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  rolling  years  are  naught. 

Gat. 
Life's  span  forbids  us  to  extend  our  cares, 
And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

Cbbbcr. 

One  reaches  a  certain  age,  or  one  reach- 
es a  goal;  the  understanding  reacltes  an 
object  of  contemplation. 

I  cast  my  Csce  upward,  and  began  to  consider 
what  a  rare  prerogative  the  optic  virtue  hatli, 
much  more  the  intuitive  virtue  of  the  thought ; 
that  the  one  in  a  moment  can  reach  heaven,  and 
the  other  go  beyond  it.  Howzix. 

TO  EXTENUATE;  PALUATB. 

EXTENUATE,  from  the  Latin  tenuis, 
thin,  small,  signifies  literally  to  make 
small.  PALLIATE,  in  Latin  palliatus, 
participle  of  txr/Zto,  from  pcUlitan,  a  cloak, 
signifies  to  throw  a  cloak  over  a  thing  so 
that  it  may  not  be  seen. 

These  terms  are  both  applicable  to  the 
moral  conduct,  and  express  the  act  of 
lessening  the  guilt  of  any  impropriety. 
To  extenuate  is  simply  to  lessen  guilt  with- 
out reference  to  the  means ;  to  palliate  is 
to  lessen  it  by  means  of  art.  To  extenuate 
is  rather  the  effect  of  circumstances :  to 
palliate  is  the  direct  effort  of  an  individ- 
ual. Ignorance  in  the  offender  may  serve 
as  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  although  not 
of  his  offence :  it  is  but  a  poor  palliation 
of  a  nuin's  guilt  to  say  that  his  crimes 
have  not  been  attended  with  the  mischief 
which  they  were  calculated  to  produce. 

Savage  endeavored  to  eaetenuate  the  fact  (of 
having  killed  Sinclair),  by  urging  the  suddenness 
ofthe  whole  action.  Johnson. 

Mons.  St.  Evrcmond  has  endeavored  to  palli- 
ate the  superstitions  ofthe  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion. Addison. 

EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSIC,  FOREIGN. 

EXTRANEOUS,  compounded  of  exter- 

raneouSj  or  ex  and  terra,  signifies  out  of 

the  land,  not  belonging  to  it.    EXTRIN- 

I  SIC,  in  Latin  extrinsecus^  compounded  of 
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extra  and  Meitf,  signifies  outward,  exter- 
nal FOREIGN,  from  the  Latin/oi-if,  out- 
of-doors,  signifies  not  belonging  to  the 
family. 

The  extraneatu  is  that  which  forms  no 
necessary  or  natural  part  of  anything.: 
the  extrinsic  is  that  which  forms  a  part 
or  has  a  connection,  but  only  in  an  indi- 
rect form ;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or  com- 
ponent part :  the  foreigi%  is  that  which 
forms  no  part  whatever,  and  has  no  kind 
of  connection.  A  work  is  said  to  contain 
extraneow  matter  which  contains  much 
matter  not  necessarily  belonging  to,  or 
illustrative  of,  the  subject :  a  work  is  said 
to  have  extrinsie  merit  when  it  borrows 
its  value  from  local  circumstances,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  intrinsic  merit,  or  that 
which  lies  in  the  contents. 

Mxtraneom  and  extrinsic  have  a  gener- 
al and  abstract  sense ;  but  foreign  has  a 
particular  signification ;  they  always  pass 
over  to  some  object  either  expressed  or 
understood :  hence  we  say  extraneous  ideas, 
or  extrinsic  worth ;  but  that  a  particular 
mode  of  acting  is  fareiffn  to  the  general 
plan  pursued.  Anecdotes  of  private  in- 
dividuals would  be  extraneous  matter  in  a 
general  history:  the  respect  and  credit 
which  men  gain  from  their  fellow-citizens 
by  an  adherence  to  rectitude  is  the  extrin- 
sic advantage  of  virtue ;  the  peace  of  a 
good  conscience  and  the  favor  of  God  are 
its  intrinsic  advantages :  it  is  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  one  who  is  making  an 
abridgement  of  a  work  to  enter  into  de- 
tails in  any  particular  part. 

That  which  makes  me  helieve  is  something  mb- 
iraneous  to  the  thing  that  I  beUeve.        Locks. 

Affluence  and  power  are  advantages  eeotrinsUi 
and  adventitious.  Johnson. 

For  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  aid  of  foreign  ornaments ; 
But  is  when  anadom'd  adom'd  the  most 

Thomson. 

KXTRAORDDTART^  REMARKABLE, 

Are  epithets  both  opposed  to  the  or- 
dinary ;  and  in  that  sense  the  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY is  that  which  in  its  own  nature 
is  REMARKABLE :  but  things,  however, 
may  be  extraordinary  which  are  not  re- 
markable, and  the  contrary.  The  extraor- 
dinary is  that  which  is  out  of  the  ordina- 
ry course,  but  it  does  not  always  excite 
remark,  and  is  not  therefore  r^narkahle^ 
as  when  we  speak  of  an  extraordinary 


loan,  an  extrocrdinary  measure  of  govern- 
ment: on  the  other  hand,  when  the  €x> 
traordinary  conveys  the  idea  of  what  de> 
serves  notice,  it  ex  jfresses  much  more  than 
remarkable.  There  are  but  few  extraordu 
nary  things,  many  things  are  remarkeiU: 
the  remarkable  is  eminent ;  the  extraordi- 
nary is  supereminent :  the  extraordit»ary 
excites  our  astonishment ;  the  remarJMlt 
only  awakens  our  interest  and  attention. 
The  extraordinary  is  unexpected ;  the  re- 
markable is  sometimes  looked  for :  every 
instance  of  sagacity  and  fidelity  in  a  d<^ 
is  remarkable,  and  some  extraordinary  in- 
stances have  been  related  which  would 
almost  stagger  our  belief. 

The  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deep  in  the  mind 
of  every  extraordinary  person.  Ucches. 

The  heroes  of  literary  history  have  heen  do  less 
remarkable  for  what  they  have  soflercd  than  for 
what  they  have  achieved.  JoaztsoN. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH^ 
FROFUSE. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  from  extra  and  va. 
gans,  signifies  in  general  wandering  from 
the  line;  and  PRODIGAL,  from  the  Latr 
in  prodigttSy  Skud  prodigo,  to  launch  forth, 
signifies  in  general  sending  forth,  or  giv- 
ing out  in  great  quantities.  LAY&H 
comes  probably  from  the  LAtin  /a«o,  to 
wash,  signifying  to  wash  away  in  waste. 
PROFUSE,  from  the  Lsiimprofusm,  par- 
ticiple of  profundo,  to  pour  forth,  signi- 
fies pouring  out  freely. 

The  idea  of  using  immoderately  is  im- 
plied in  all  these  terms,  but  extnwagani 
is  the  most  general  in  its  meaning  and 
application.  The  extravagant  man  spends 
his  money  without  reason ;  the  prodigal 
man  spends  it  in  excesses:  one  may* be 
extravagant  with  a  small  sum  where  it  ex- 
ceeds one's  means ;  one  can  be  prodigal 
only  with  large  sums. 

An  extravaffant  man  who  has  nothing  else  to 
recommend  him  but  a  iklse  generosity  is  often 
more  beloved  than  a  person  of  a  more  flniahed 
character  who  is  defective  in  this  particular. 

Addxsok. 

He  (Sir  Robert  Walpole)  was  an  honwable  man 
and  a  sound  Whig.  He  was  not,  as  the  JacoMtes 
and  discontented  Whigs  of  his  own  time  have  rep- 
resented him,  and  as  ill-informed  people  still  rep- 
resent him,  a  prodigal  and  corrupt  minister. 

BCKKX. 

JExtravagant  ^xA  prodigal  designate  ha- 
bitual as  well  as  particular  actions :  luv' 
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Uh  and  profuM  ftre  properly  applied  to 
particular  actions,  the  former  to  denote 
an  expenditare  more  or  less  wasteful  or 
superfluous,  the  latter  to  denote  a  f uU  sup- 
ply without  any  sort  of  scant  He  who  is 
lavUih  consumes  without  considering  the 
value  of  what  is  spent ;  but  profmman 
may  sometimes  arise  from  an  excess  of 
liberality. 

The  wild  taHTanaqani^  whose  thoughtless  hand 
With  lavUhy  tasteless  pride,  commits  expense, 
Ruin*d,  peroeiTing  his  waning  a^  demand 
Sad  reparation  for  his  youth's  offenoe. 

DOMUR. 

One  of  a  mean  tnrtune  manages  his  store  with 
extreme  parsbnony,  bat  with  fear  of  running  into 
profu»eue99  never  arrlTes  to  the  magnificence 
of  livlnfip.  Detdbn. 

As  extravagance  has  respect  to  the  dis- 
order of  the  mind,  it  may  be  employed 
with  equal  propriety  to  other  objects ;  as 
to  be  eadravagani  in  praises,  requests,  etc. 
As  prodigal  refers  to  excess  in  the  meas- 
ure of  consumption,  it  may  be  applied  to 
other  objects  than  worldly  possessions ; 
as  to  be  prodigal  of  one's  time,  treasure, 
strength,  and  whatever  is  near  and  dear 
to  us.  Lavish  may  be  applied  to  any  ob- 
jects which  may  be  dealt  out  without  re- 
gard to  their  value;  as  to  be  laviah  of 
one's  compliments  by  scattering  them  in- 
discriminately. Profute  may  be  applied 
to  whatever  may  be  given  in  superabun- 
dance, but  mostly  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense. 

No  one  is  to  admit  Into  his  petitions  to  his  Mak- 
er things  superfluous  and  eaotravaffant. 

SooiH. 

Here  patriots  lire,  who  for  their  country*s  good. 
In  lighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

Dbtdbk. 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  ktvish  stores 
Irrlguons  spreads.  Thokson. 

Cicero  was  most  liberally  profuJis  in  commend- 
ing the  ancients  and  his  contemporaries. 

AnnUOV,  AMTMM  PurrABCH. 

EXTREMITT,  BXTREMB. 

EXTREMITT  is  used  in  the  proper  or 
the  improper  sense;  EXTREME  in  the 
improper  sense :  we  speak  of  the  extrem- 
iiy  of  B.  line  or  an  avenue,  the  extremity 
of  distress,  but  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. 
In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  is  applicable 
to  the  outward  circumstances ;  aUreme  to 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  men :  in  mat- 
ters of  dispute  between  individuals  it  is 
a  happy  thing  to  guard  against  oonung 


to  extremUin;  it  is  the  characleristie  of 
volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in  «c£reme>, 
dther  the  extreme  of  joy  or  the  extremii 
of  sorrow. 

Savage  suffered  the  utmost  esetremitiee  of  poT- 
erty,  and  often  tested  so  long  that  he  was  seised 
with  teintness.  Johmsok. 

The  two  eootremea  to  be  guarded  against  are 
despotism,  where  all  are  slaves,  and  anarchy, 
where  all  would  rule  and  none  obey.        Blaxb. 

EXUBERANT,  LUXURIANT. 

EXUBERANT,  from  the  Latin  exube- 
rarUy  or  ex  and  ubero^  signifies  veiy  fruit- 
ful or  superabundant:  LUXURIANT, 
in  Latin  htxurians,  from  laxuSy  signifies 
expanding  with  unrestrained  freedom. 
These  terms  are  both  appUed  to  vegeta- 
tion in  a  flourishing  state ;  but  exuberance 
expresses  the  excess,  and  Itaoirianee  the 
perfection :  in  a  fertile  soil,  where  plants 
are  left  unrestrainedly  to  themselves, 
there  will  be  an  exuberance;  plants  are 
to  be  seen  in  their  luxuriofue  only  in  sea- 
sons that  are  favorable  to  them. 

Another  Flora  there  of  bolder  hues 

And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride. 

Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden 

hand 
Emtberant  sining.  Thoksom. 

On  whose  Imowriona  herbage,  luilf  conceal'd. 
Like  a  fall'n  cedar,  ter  diffos'd  his  train, 
Cas'd  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

TaoicBoir. 

In  the  moral  application,  exuberance  of 
intellect  is  often  attended  with  a  restiess 
ambition  that  is  incompatible  both  with 
the  happiness  and  advancement  of  its 
possessor;  luxuriance  of  imagination  is 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  a  poet 
can  boast  of. 


F. 

FABLE;  TALE,  NOVIEL,  ROMANCK. 

FABLE,  in  Latin  fabulay  from  for^  to 
speak  or  tell,  and  TALE,  from  to  UU^ 
both  designate  a  species  of  narration; 
NOVEL,  from  the  Italian  noveUoy  is  an 
extended  tale;  ROMANCE,  from  the  Ital- 
ian  romarusOy  is  a  wonderful  talcy  or  a  tale 
of  wonders,  such  as  was  most  in  vogue 
in  fonner  times.  Different  species  of 
composition  are  expressed  by  the  above 
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words:  the  /oft/tf  is  allegorical;  its  ac- 
tions are  natural,  but  its  agents  are  im- 
aginary :  the  iaU  is  fictitious,  but  not  im- 
aginary ;  both  the  agents  and  actions  are 
drawn  from  the  passing  scenes  of  life. 
Gods  and  goddesses,  auimals  and  men, 
trees,  vegetables,  and  inanimate  objects 
in  general,  may  be  made  the  agents  of  a 
fabU;  but  of  a  toZer,  properly  speaking, 
only  men  or  supernatural  spirits  can  be 
the  agents:  of  the  former  description 
are  the  celebrated  fabln  of  ^sop ;  and 
of  the  latter  the  fo/es  of  Marmontel,  the 
tola  of  the  Genii,  the  Chinese  tala^  etc. : 
faJbla  are  written  for  instruction ;  Uda 
principally  for  amusement:  fabla  consist 
mostly  of  only  one  incident  or  action, 
from  which  a  tund  may  be  drawn ;  tola 
always  of  many  which  excite  an  interest 
for  an  individual. 

When  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight 
in  hearing  tbo  songs  and  fahlti  that  are  come 
from  father  to  son,  and  are  most  in  vogtie  among 
the  common  people.  Adduom. 

Of  Jason,  Theseus,  and  snch  worthies  old, 
Light  seem  the  taU^  antiquity  has  told. 

Waulbb. 

The  takj  when  compared  with  the  nov- 
«/,  is  a  simple  kind  of  fiction,  it  consists 
of  but  few  persons  in  the  drama;  while 
the  nove?,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  ev- 
ery possible  variety  in  characters;  the 
Um  is  told  without  much  art  or  contriv- 
ance to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense, 
without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance 
in  the  catastrophe ;  the  nvovd  affords  the 
greatest  scope  for  exciting  an  interest 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  events,  the  in- 
volvements of  interest,  and  the  unravel- 
ling of  its  plot.  If  the  novd  awakens 
the  attention,  the  romaivoe  rivets  the 
whole  mind  and  engages  the  affections ; 
it  presents  nothing  but  what  is  extraor- 
dinary and  calculated  to  fill  the  imagina- 
tion :  of  the  former  description,  Cei*van- 
tes.  La  Sage,  and  Fielding  have  given  us 
the  best  specimens ;  and  of  the  latter  we 
have  the  best  modem  specimens  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Raddiffe. 

A  nwtl  conducted  upon  one  uniform  plan, 
containing  a  series  of  events  in  familiar  life,  is  in 
effect  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  into  acts. 

CunmmT.awp. 

In  the  romance*  formerly  written,  every  trans- 
action and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all  that 
passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  was  in  little 
danger  of  making  any  application  to  himself. 

JOHKflOa. 


FACE,  FRONT, 

F1GUILA.TIVELY  designate  the  particular 
parts  of  bodies  which  bear  some  sort  of 
resemblance  to  the  human  face  or  fore- 
head. FACE  is  applied  to  that  part  of 
bodies  which  serves  as  an  index  or  rule, 
and  contains  certain  marks  to  direct  the 
observer ;  FRONT  is  employed  for  that 
part  which  is  most  prominent  or  for^ 
most :  hence  we  speak  of  the  face  of  a 
wheel  or  clock,  the /ace  of  a  painting,  or 
the  fact  of  nature ;  but  the  frtmi  of  a 
house  or  building,  and  the  fmni  of  a 
stage :  hence,  likewise,  the  propriety  of 
the  expressions,  to  put  a  good/iuv  on  a 
thing,  to  show  a  bold /ron/. 

A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  girl,  at  the  door 
of  an  inn,  have  changed  the/ae«  of  fortune,  and 
almost  of  nature.  Bvaar. 

Where  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  lay. 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedg'd  in  Arm  anray, 
A  dreadful /ronf.  Tope. 

FACE,  COUNTENANCE,  VISAGE. 

FACE,  in  Latin  /ocust,  from  /aoo,  to 
make,  signifies  the  whole  form  or  make. 
COUNTENANCE,  in  French  contenance, 
from  the  Latin  carUineo,  signifies  the  con- 
tents, or  what  is  contained  in  the  face. 
VISAGE,  from  vi»o  and  video^  to  see,  sig- 
nifies the  particular  form  of  the  face  as 
it  presents  itself  to  view ;  properly  speak- 
ing, a  kind  of  countenance.  The  face  con- 
sists of  a  certain  set  of  features;  the 
countenance  consists  of  the  general  aggre- 
gate of  looks  produced  by  Uie  mind  upon 
the  features ;  the  viMtge  consists  of  the 
whole  assemblage  of  features  and  looks 
in  particular  cases :  the  face  is  the  work 
of  nature ;  the  countenatice  and  visoffe  are 
the  work  of  the  mind :  the  face  remains 
the  same,  but  the  countenance  and  vitoffc 
are  changeable. 

No  part  of  the  body  besides  the  face  is  capable 
of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  different  emo- 
tions in  the  mind,  and  of  expressing  them  all  by 
those  changes.  Hcobes. 

As  the  eotmUnanee  admits  of  so  great  variety, 
it  requires  also  great  Judgment  to  govern  It. 

UroBsa. 

A  sadden  trembling  seiaed  on  all  his  limbs ; 

His  eyes  distorted  grew,  hia  viaage  pale ; 

His  speech  forsook  him.  Otwat. 

The/oes  properly  belongs  to  brutes  as 
well  as  men,  the  countenance  is  the  pecul- 
iar property  of  man,  although  sometimes 
applied  to  the  brutes;  the  vua^  is  pe- 
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cnliarly  applicable  to  superior  beings: 
the  last  term  is  employed  only  in  the 
grave  or  lofty  style. 

A  white  they  nuu'd ;  minreying  vrery  fade 
Thoa  hadst  suppos'd  them  of  superior  race, 
Tlieir  periwigs  of  wool,  and  fears  combin'd, 
StiunpM  on  each  eounUnance  sach  marks  of 
mind.  CowpBR. 

Get  yon  gone. 
Put  on  a  most  importonate  aspect, 
A  Hsaffe  of  demand.  SaAKspxAiue. 

FACETIOUS,  CONVERSABLK,  PL1CA8- 
ANT,  JOCULAR,  JOCOSK. 

All  these  epithets  designate  that  com- 
panionable quality  which  consists  in  live- 
liness of  speech.  FACETIOUS,  in  Latin 
/aeetug,  may  probably  come  from /or,  to 
speak,  denoting  the  versatility  with  which 
a  person  makes  use  of  his  words.  GON- 
YEBSABLE  is  literally  able  to  hold  a 
conversation.  PLEASANT  (v.  Agree- 
able) signifies  making  ourselves  pteout- 
oHJt  with  others,  or  them  pleased  with 
lis.  JOCULAR  signifies  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  joke;  JOCOSE,  using  or  having 
joke*, 

JFheetioua  may  be  employed  either  for 
writing  or  conversation ;  the  rest  only  in 
conversation:  the /acetunu  man  deals  in 
that  kind  of  discourse  which  may  excite 
laughter ;  a  conversable  man  may  instruct 
as  well  as  amuse;  the  pleasant  man  says 
everything  in  a  pleasant  manner;  his 
pUajBontry  even  on  the  most  delicate  sub- 
ject is  without  offence :  the  person  speak- 
ing \&  jocose;  the  thing  said,  or  the  man- 
ner of  saying  it,  is  jocuiar;  it  is  not  for 
any  one  to  be  always  jocose^  although 
sometimes  one  may  assume  a  jocular  air 
when  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  be  serious, 
A  man  is  faeetvous  from  humor ;  he  is 
conversable  by  means  of  information ;  he 
indulges  himself  in  occasional  pileasaniry^ 
or  allows  himself  to  be  jocose^  in  order 
to  enliven  conversation ;  a  useful  hint  is 
sometimes  conveyed  m  jocular  terms. 

I  have  written  nothing  since  I  published,  ex- 
cept a  otnsisi  facetious  history  of  John  Gilpin. 

COWPSB. 

But  here  mj  lady  win  object, 

Your  intenrida  of  time  to  spend. 

With  so  converHble  a  friend. 

It  woold  not  signify  a  pin 

WlialeTer  climate  you  were  in.  Swift. 

Aristophanes  wrote  to  please  the  multitude ; 
kit  pisasaniries  are  coarse  and  nnpolite. 

Wabtom. 


Thus  Venns  sports ; 
When  cruelly  ^<x;o««, ' 
She  ties  the  fotal  noose, 
And  binds  nnequals  to  the  brazen  yokes. 

Ceeicgh. 

Pope  sometimes  oondesoended  to  be  joetUar 
with  servants  or  inferiors.  Jobmsom. 

FACTION,  PARTY. 

These  two  words  equally  suppose  the 
union  of  many  persons,  and  their  oppo- 
sition to  certain  views  different  from 
their  own :  but  FACTION,  from  /actio, 
making,  denotes  an  activity  and  secret 
machination  against  those  whose  views 
are  opposed ;  and  PARTY,  from  the  verb 
to  part  or  split,  expresses  only  a  division 
of  opinion. 

The  term  party  has  of  itself  nothing 
odious,  that  of  faction  is  always  so:  any 
man,  without  distinction  of  rank,  may 
have  a  party  either  at  court  or  in  the 
army,  in  the  city,  or  in  literature,  with- 
out being  himself  munediately  implicated . 
in  raising  it;  hut /acOoru  are  always  the 
result  of  active  efforts :  one  may  have  a 
party  for  one*s  merit,  from  the  number 
and  ardor  of  one*s  friends ;  but  ti  faction 
is  raised  by  busy  and  turbulent  spirits 
for  their  own  purposes :  Rome  was  torn 
by  the  intestine  factions  of  Csdsar  and 
Pompey.  Faction  is  the  demon  of  dis- 
cord, armed  with  the  pqwer  to  do  endless 
mischief,  and  intent  alone  on  destroying 
whatever  opposes  its  progress;  woe  to 
that  state  into  which  it  has  found  an  en- 
trance: party  spirit  may  show  itself  in 
noisy  debate ;  but  while  it  keeps  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  opposition,  it  is 
an  evU  that  must  be  endured. 

it  is  the  restless  ambition  of  a  few  artfhl  men 
that  thus  breaks  a  people  into  factions^  and 
draws  several  well-meaning  persons  to  their  in- 
terest by  a  specious  concern  for  their  country. 

ADDnON. 

As  men  formerly  became  eminent  in  learned 
societies  by  their  parts  and  acquisitions,  they  now 
distinguish  tliemselres  by  the  warmth  and  vio- 
lenoe  with  which  they  espouse  their  respective 
partite.  Aoixsoir. 

FACTIOUS,  SEDITIOUS. 

FACTIOUS,  in  Latin  factiosus,  from 
/octo,  to  do,  signifies  the  same  as  busy 
or  intermeddling;  ready  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  matters  not  of  one's  own 
immediate  concern.  SEDITIOUS,  in  Lat- 
in sediliosuSy  signifies  prone  to  sedition 
(»,  Insurrection), 
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Faetiaut  is  an  epithet  to  characterize 
the  tempers  of  men ;  sedilious  character- 
izes their  conduct :  the  factiout  man  at. 
tempts  to  raise  himself  into  importance, 
he  aims  at  authority,  and  aeeks  to  inter- 
fere in  the  measures  of  government;  the 
9edUiou$  man  attempts  to  excite  others, 
and  to  provoke  their  resistance  to  estab- 
lished authority :  the  first  wants  to  be  a 
Uw-giver ;  the  second  does  not  hesitate 
to  be  a  hiw-breaker :  the  first  wants  to 
direct  the  state ;  the  second  to  overturn 
it :  ibe/aeiiaus  man  is  mostly  in  posses- 
sion of  either  power,  rank,  or  fortune ; 
the  aeditunu  man  is  seldom  elevated  in 
station  or  circumstances  above  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  Roman  tribunes  were 
in  general  little  better  than  fattiom  dem- 
agogues ;  such,  in  fact,  as  abound  in  all 
republics :  Wat  Tyler  was  a  geditunu  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  J^aetiotta  is  mostly 
applied  to  individuals;  aediHom  is  em- 
ployed for  bodies  of  men:  hence  we 
speak  of  h/aeHaua  nobleman,  a  geditious 
multitude. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  (In  1730)  tanong  tht 
great  with  that  reception  and  respect  to  which 
his  works  entitled  him,  and  which  ho  had  not 
Impaired  by  any  private  mlscoudoct  ot/aeiious 
partiaUty.  Johmbon. 

France  is  eonsldered  (by  the  ministry)  as  mere- 
ly a  forein  power,  and  the  $6ditUfu$  English 
only  as  a  domestic  bctlon.  Bcasx. 

FACTOR;  AOBNT. 

Though  both  these  terms,  accordbig  to 
their  origin,  imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet, 
at  present,  they  have  a  distinct  signifi- 
cation ;  the  word  FACTTOR  is  used  in  a 
limited,  and  the  word  AQENT  in  a  gen- 
eral sense :  the  factor  only  buys  and  sells 
on  the  account  of  others ;  the  offerU  trans- 
acts every  sort  of  business  in  general : 
merchants  and  manufacturers  employ 
faeton  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  trans- 
mitted ;  lawyers  are  frequenUy  employed 
as  agenJU  in  the  receipt  and  payment  of 
money,  the  transfer  of  estates,  and  vari- 
ous other  pecuniary  concerns. 

Their  (the  Puritans)  devotion  served  all  along 
but  as  an  initmment  to  their  avarice,  as  a /izctor 
or  vsOAx-aywit  to  their  extortion.  South. 

No  expectations,  indeed,  were  then  formed  from 
renewing  a  direct  application  to  the  French  regi- 
cides, through  the  agen^general,  ftnr  the  hnmil- 
iation  of  sovereigns.  Buaxa. 


TO  FAIL,  FALL  SHORT,  BE  DEFICIENT. 

FAIL,  in  French  faUlir^  German,  etc., 
fehlen^  like  the  word  fall,  and  the  Latin 
faUoy  to  deceive,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
rqioly  to  fall  or  decay.  To  fail  marks 
the  result  of  actions  or  efforts ;  a  persca 
faiU  in  his  undertakmg :  FALL  SHORT 
designates  either  the  result  of  actions  or 
the  state  of  things ;  a  person  faUa  ahori 
in  his  calculation  or  in  his  account ;  the 
issue  faJJU  short  of  the  expectation :  to 
BE  DEFICIENT  marks  only  the  state  or 
quality  of  objects ;  a  person  is  defieiad 
in  good  manners.  People  frequently 
fait  in.  their  best  endeavors  for  want 
of  knowing  how  to  apply  their  abilities ; 
when  our  expectations  are  immoderate, 
it  is  not  surprisipg  if  our  success  foBg 
thort  of  our  hopes  and  wishes :  there  is 
nothing  in  which  people  discover  them- 
selves to  be  more  d^iient  than  in  keep- 
ing ordinary  engagements.  To  fail  and 
be  deficient  are  both  applicable  to  the 
characters  of  men;  but  the  former  is 
mostly  employed  for  the  moral  oondact, 
the  latter  for  the  outward  behavior; 
hence  a  man  is  said  to  fail  in  his  duty, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  in  the 
performance  of  a  promise,  and  the  like: 
but  to  be  deficient  in  poHteness,  in  atten- 
tion to  his  friends,  in  his  address,  in  his 
manner  of  entering  a  room,  and  the  like. 

I  would  not  willingly  langh,  bat  inatniet ;  or 
if  I  BomeUmes /ai^  in  this  point,  when  my  mirth 
ceases  to  he  instructiye,  it  shall  never  cease  to  be 
innocent.  Addokmi. 

There  is  not,  In  my  opinion,  anything  more 
mysterions  in  natnre  than  this  instinct  In  ani- 
mals, which  thus  rises  above  reason,  and  faU* 
infinitely  akort  of  it.  Ax>disoic. 

While  all  creation  speaks  the  pow'r  dlTine, 

Is  it  dejicient  in  the  main  design  ?         Jbmtiol 

FAILURE,  FAILING. 

FAILURE  («.  To  fail)  bespeaks  the 
action,  or  the  result  of  the  action;  a 
FAILING  is  the  habit,  or  the  habitual 
failure:  the  former  is  said  of  our  un* 
dertakings,  the  latter  of  our  moral  char- 
acter. J'\nlure  is  opposed  to  success ;  a 
failing  to  a  perfection.  The  merchant 
must  be  prepared  for  failures  in  his  spec- 
ulations ;  the  statesman  for  failuret  in 
his  projects;  the  result  of  which  de- 
pends upon  contingencies  that  are  above 
human  control    With  ovLrfaiUnffSy  how« 
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eyer,  it  is  somewhat  different ;  we  must 
never  rest  satisfied  that  we  are  without 
them,  nor  contented  with  the  mere  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  them. 

The  tne  numner  in  which  people  of  quality  are 
discoursed  on  at  sach  meetings  It  but  a  just  re> 
pmach  of  their  faUvrtt  in  thia  kind  (in  pay- 
ment). Stsbui. 

There  ia  Msrcely  vay/aUing  of  mind  or  body 
which,  instead  of  producing  shame  and  discou- 
tent,  its  natural  effects,  has  not  one  time  or  other 
gladdened  vanity  with  tlie  hope  of  praise. 

JOUHIOII. 
FAILURE,  MI&CA.RRIA.GE,  ABORTION. 

FAILURE  {v.  To  fail)  has  always  a  ret- 
erence  to  the  agent  and  his  design ;  MIS- 
CARRIAGE, tluit  is,  the  carrying  or  go- 
ing wrong,  is  applicable  to  all  sublunary 
coQoema,  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular agent ;  ABORTION,  from  the  Lat- 
in abwrior^  to  deviate  from  the  rise,  or  to 
pass  away  before  it  be  come  to  maturity, 
is  in  the  proper  sense  applied  to  the  proc- 
cess  of  aninial  nature,  and  in  the  figura- 
tive flense  to  the  thoughts  and  designs 
which  are  concaved  in  the  mind. 

Failure  is  more  definite  in  its  signifi- 
cation, and  limited  in  its  applicaUon; 
we  speak  of  the  faUurm  of  individuals, 
but  of  the  misearriagei  of  nations  or 
things:  a^/miure  reflects  on  the  person 
80  as  to  excite  toward  him  some  senti- 
ment, either  of  eompassion,  displeasure, 
or  the  like';  a  miaearriage  is  considered 
mostly  ux  relation  to  the  course  of  hu> 
man  events :  hence  the/oi/tire  of  Xerxes's 
eipedition  reflected  disgrace  upon  him- 
8eif ;  but  the  nU§earriage  of  military  en- 
tetprises  in  general  are  attributable  to 
the  elements,  or  some  such  untoward  cir- 
cumstance.   The  aborthn^  in  its  proper 
fCD8e,is  a  species  of  mitearriagt;  and 
m  application  a  species  of  failure,  as  it 
applies  only  to  the  designs  of  conscious 
JJgenU;  but  it  does  not  carry  the  mind 
«"5k  to  the  agent,  for  we  speak  of  the 
<*>»'<»»»  of  a  scheme  with  as  little  refer- 
'jce  to  the  schemer,  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  miMcarriage  of  an  expedition. 

-jj*«  U»i*  attempts  to  show,  howerer  modestly, 
««/a«ur«  of  a  celebrated  i»ritcr,  shall  surely 
i^nute  his  admirers.  Johmson. 

nrw  ^^*^rriao49  of  the  great  designs  of 
i-nnces  arc  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  world. 

Johnson. 

^  aiortfMis  from  infirmity  and  delbct. 

-    Soim. 


FAINT,  LANGUID. 

FAINT,  from  the  French /aiujr,  to  fad^ 
signifies  that  which  is  faded  or  withered, 
which  has  lost  its  spirit  LANGUID, 
in  Latin  languidus,  from  langueo,  to  lan- 
guish, signifies  huguished. 

JFairU  is  less  than  lanmiid  ;  faintnas  is 
in  fact,  in  the  physical  application,  the 
commencement  of  languor;  we  may  be 
fcmU  for  a  short  time,  and  if  continued 
and  extended  through  the  limbs  it  be- 
comes languor;  thus  we  say,  to  speak 
with  a  faitU  tone,  and  have  a  languid 
frame.  In  the  figurative  application,  to 
make  a  faint  resistance,  to  move  with 
a  languid  air :  to  form  a  faint  idea,  to 

make  a  languid  effort 

Low  the  woods 
Bow  ttieir  hoar  head :  and  here  the  languid  snn, 
Faint  firom  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray. 

Thomson. 

FAIR,  CLEAR. 

FAIR,  in  Saxon /oy^r,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  German  fegen,  to  sweep 
or  make  clear.    CLEAR,  v.  CUar^  bright. 

Fair  is  used  in  a  positive  sense ;  dear 
in  a  negative  sense :  there  must  be  some 
brightness  in  what  is  fair ;  there  must 
be  no  spots  in  what  is  dear.  The  weath- 
er is  said  to  be  fair,  which  is  not  only 
free  from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  sun;  it  is  dectr 
when  it  is  free  from  clouds  or  mists.  A 
fair  skin  approaches  to  white ;  a  dear 
skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularities. 

Bis  fair  large  front,  and  eyes  sublime,  dec1ar*d 
Absolute  rule.  Milton. 

I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake.  Miltom. 

In  the  moral  application,  a  fair  fame 
speaks  much  in  praise  of  a  man ;  a  dear 
reputation  is  free  from  faults.  A  fair 
statement  contains  everything  that  can 
be  said  pro  and  eon  ;  a  clear  statement  is 
free  from  ambiguity  or  obscurity.  -^«*»'- 
ness  is  something  desirable  and  inviting ; 
deamen  is  an  absolute  requisite,  it  can- 
not be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  year  of  his  il^Jesty's  happy  restoration 

'  the  tirst  play  I  undertook  was  the  Duke  of  Oulse, 

as  the  fairest  way  which  the  act  of  indemnity 

has  left  us,  of  setting  forth  the  rise  of  the  late  re- 

;  hellion.  Dktden. 

The  king  was  known  to  the  last  to  have  had  a 

oUar  option  of  his  alfectlon  and  integrity. 

C&aaaxDOK 
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FAIB,  HONEST,  EQUITABLE,  REASONA- 
BLE. 

¥AlR,v.Fair,clear,  HONEST, in  Lat- 
in honestug^  comes  from  honos^  honor.  EQ- 
UITABLE signifies  having  equity ^  or  ac- 
cording to  equitif.  REASONABLE  sig- 
nifies having  recuonj  or  according  to  reci- 
ton. 

Fair  is  said  of  persons  or  things ;  hon- 
tnt  mostly  characterizes  the  person,  either 
as  to  his  conduct  or  his  principle.  When 
fair  and  honest  are  both  applied  to  the 
external  conduct,  the  former  expresses 
more  than  the  latter :  a  man  may  be  hon- 
est without  being/atr  ;  he  cannot  be/atr 
without  being  honest.  Fairness  enters 
into  every  minute  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  the  interests  of  the  parties,  and 
weighs  them  alike  for  both;  honesty  is 
contented  with  a  literal  conformity  to  the 
law,  it  consults  the  interest  of  one  par- 
ty: the /air  dealer  looks  to  his  neighbor 
as  well  as  himself,  he  wishes  only  for  an 
equal  share  of  advantage;  a  man  may 
be  an  honest  dealer  while  he  looks  to  no 
one's  advantage  but  his  own :  the  fair 
man  always  acts  from  a  principle  of 
right ;  the  honest  man  may  be  so  from  a 
motive  of  fear. 

If  the  worldling  prefer  those  means  which  are 
the  fairest^  it  is  not  because  they  wnfair^  but 
because  they  seem  to  him  most  likely  to  prove 
successful.  Blair. 

Should  he  at  length,  so  truly  good  and  great. 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  honest  views  the  state, 
llien  nmst  he  toil  for  an  ungrateful  race. 
Submit  to  clamor,  libels,  and  di^^race,    jentrs. 

When  fair  is  employed  as  an  epithet 
to  qualify  things,  or  to  designate  their 
nature,  it  approaches  very  near  in  signi- 
fication to  equitable  and  reasonable ;  they 
are  all  opposed  to  what  is  unjust :  fair 
and  equitable  suppose  two  objects  put  in 
collision ;  reasonable  is  employed  abstract- 
edly ;  what  is  fair  and  equitable  is  so  in 
relation  to  all  circumstances ;  what  is  rea^ 
sonable  is  so  of  itself.  An  estimate  is  fair 
in  wliich  profit  and  loss,  merit  and  demer- 
it, with  every  collateral  circumstance,  is 
duly  weighed;  a  judgment  is  equitable 
which  decides  suitably  and  advantageous- 
ly for  both  parties;  a  price  is  reasona- 
ble which  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be 
either  fair  or  equitable  ;  but  the  former 
ia  said  mostly  in  regard  to  tiifling  mat- 


ters, eyen  in  our  games  and  amnsementa, 
and  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  important 
rights  of  mankind.  It  is  the  basineas  of 
the  umpire  to  decide  fairltf  between  the 
combatants,  or  the  competitors  for  a  prize ; 
it  is  the  business  of  the  judge  to  decide 
equitably  between  men  whose  property  is 
at  issue.  A  demand,  a  charge,  a  propo- 
sition, or  an  offer,  may  be  said  to  be  ei- 
ther fair  or  reasonable:  but  the  former 
term  always  bears  a  relation  to  what  i9 
right  between  man  and  man ;  the  latter 
to  what  is  right  in  itself  according  to 
circumstances. 

A  lawyer's  dealings  should  be  Just  and/if  I'r, 
Honesty  shines  with  great  advantage  there. 


A  man  is  very  unlikely  to  Judge  equiiably 
when  his  passions  are  agitated  by  a  sense  of 
wrong.  JoHKSOir. 

The  re<uonableHess  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to  be 
proved.  Johbsok. 

FAITH,  CREED. 

FAITH  (v.  Belief)  denotes  either  the 
principle  of  trusting,  or  the  thing  trusted. 
CREED,  from  the  Latin  credoy  to  believe, 
denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  are  synonymous  when  tak- 
en for  the  thing  trusted  in  or  believed ; 
but  they  difiter  in  this,  that  faiih  has  al- 
ways a  reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
mind ;  creed  only  respects  the  thing  which 
is  the  object  of  faith:  faith  is  the  gen- 
eral and  creed  the  particular  'term,  for  a 
creed  is  a  set  form  of  faith:  hence  we 
say,  to  be  of  the  same  faiths  or  to  adopt 
the  same  creed.  The  holy  martyrs  died 
for  the  faithj  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  ev- 
ery established  form  of  religion  will  hare 
its  peculiar  creed  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land  has  adopted  that  creed  which  it  con- 
siders as  containing  the  purest  principles 
of  Christian /at/^ 

St.  Paul  afflrms,  that  a  sinner  is  at  first  Jnsti- 
fled  and  received  into  the  fiivor  of  Ood,  by  aio- 
cere  profession  of  the  Christian /a<t&. 

Touurtsoii. 

Supposing  all  the  great  points  of  atheism  were 
formed  into  a  kind  of  creeds  I  would  fein  auk 
whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  great- 
er measure  o{ faith  than  any  set  of  articles  which 
tliey  so  violently  oppose  ?  Adduon. 

FAITH,  FIDELTTT. 

Though  derived  from  the  same  source 
(v.  Belief  )^  they  differ  widely  in  meaning : 
FAITH  here  denotes  a  mode  of  action. 
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namely,  in  acting  troe  to  the  fititk  which 
others  repose  in  ns ;  FIDELITY,  a  dispo- 
sition of  the  mind  to  adhere  to  that/oi/A 
which  others  repose  in  us.  We  keep  our 
faitH,  we  show  our  fidAUy,  Fmih  is  a 
public  concern,  it  depends  on  promises ; 
fdeUtjf  is  a  private  or  personal  concern. 
It  depends  apon  relationships  and  connec- 
tions. A  breach  of  faith  is  a  crime  that 
brings  a  stain  on  a  nation,  fox  faith  ought 
to  be  kept  even  with  an  enemy.  A  breach 
ef  fiddity  attaches  disgrace  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  for  fiddity  is  chie  from  a  subject 
to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to  his  mas- 
ter, or  from  married  people  one  to  anoth- 
er. No  treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who 
will  keep  no  faith;  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  him  who  discovers  no  fiddity. 
The  Danes  kept  no  faUh  with  the  Eng- 
Ush ;  fasbion&ble  husbands  and  wives  in 
the  present  day  seem  to  think  there  is  no 
fiddity  due  to  each  other. 

The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks,*  war  snceeeds 
For  breach  of  public/atftft  and  luiezamplfld  deeds. 

Detdxn. 

When  one  hears  ofKegroes  who  upon  the  death 
Af  their  masters  hang  themselves  upon  the  next 
tree,  who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fideHty^ 
though  it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  roan- 
aer?  Addison. 

FAITHFUL,  TRUSTY. 

FAITHFUL  signifies  full  of  faith  or 
fiddity  {v.  Faith,  fiddity).  TRUSTY  sig- 
nifies  fit  or  worthy  to  be  trusted  (v.  &- 

Faithfid  respects  the  principle  alto- 
gether; it  is  suited  to  all  relations  and 
stations,  public  and  private:  trusty  in- 
cludes not  only  the  principle,  but  the 
mental  qualifications  in  general;  it  ap- 
plies to  those  in  whom  particular  trust  is 
to  be  placed.  It  is  the  part  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  he  faithful  to  all  his  engagements ; 
it  is  a  particular  excellence  in  a  servant 
to  be  trusty. 

What  we  hear, 
With  weaker  passion  win  affect  the  heart, 
Thsn  when  the  faithful  eye  beholds  the  part 

Francis. 

The  steeds  they  left  their  trusty  servants  hold. 

Pops, 

Faithful  is  applied  in  the  improper 
sense  to  an  unconscious  agent;  trusty 
^y  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to 
^ings  as  to  persons.  We  may  speak  of 
a /oiueft/W  saying, or  a /at%ti/ picture;  a 
fr*«rt^  sword,  or  a  tru^  weapon. 

J  8* 


Thoagh  the  generality  of  painters  at  that  time 
were  not  equal  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  were 
employed,  yet  they  were  close  imitators  of  nature, 
and  have  perhaps  transmitted  mon  faithful  rep- 
resentations than  we  could  have  expected  from 
men  of  brighter  imaginations.  Walpolx. 

He  took  the  quiver  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  used  to  bear.  Dbtdbn. 

FAITHLESS,  UNFATTHFUL. 

FAITHLESS  is  mostly  employed  to  de- 
note a  breach  of  faith ;  and  UNFAITH- 
FUL to  mark  the  want  of  fidelity  (v.  Faith, 
fiddity).  The  former  is  positive ;  the  lat- 
ter is  rather  negative,  implying  a  deficien- 
cy. A  prince,  a  government,  a  people,  or 
an  individual,  is  said  to  be  faithless;  a 
husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  any  indi- 
vidual, unfaithfid,  Mettus  Fuffetms,  the 
Alban  Dictator,  was  faithless  to  the  Ro- 
man people  when  he  withheld  his  assist- 
ance in  the  battle,  and  strove  to  go  over 
to  the  enemy :  a  roan  is  unfaithful  to  his 
employer  who  sees  him  injured  by  others 
without  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  it. 
A  woman  is  faithless  to  her  husband  who 
breaks  the  marriage  vow ;  she  is  unfaith- 
ful to  him  when  she  does  not  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  wife  to  the  best  of  her 
abilities. 

The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky 
Th*  advice  approv'd,and  bade  Minerva  fly. 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  make  the  breadi  the  faithless  act  of  Troy. 

Pope. 

At  length  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  bead  impends, 
But  Jove  himself  the  faithless  race  defends. 

FOPB. 

If  e'er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trojan  plain, 
If  e'er  I  see  my  siro  and  spouse  again. 
This  bow,  unfaithful  to  my  glorious  aims. 
Broke  by  my  handf,  shall  feed  the  biasing  flames. 

Pop«. 

FAFTHLESa,  PERFIDIOUS;  TBEACHER- 

OUS. 

FAITHLESS  (v.  Faithless)  is  the  ge- 
neric term,  the  rest  are  specific  terms,  a 
breach  of  good  faith  is  expressed  by  them 
all,  but  faiihlese  expresses  no  more :  the 
others  mclude  accessory  ideas  in  their 
signification.  PERFIDIOUS,  in  Latin 
perfidiosus,  signifies  literally  breaking 
through  faith  in  a  great  degree,  and  now 
implies  the  addition  of  hostility  to  the 
breach  of /ai^  TREACHEROUS,  most 
probably  changed  from  traitorouSy  comes 
from  the  Latin  trade,  to  betray,  and  sig- 
nifies one  species  of  active  hostile  breiH^h 
of  faith. 
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AfetUhlem  man  is/aUhleu  only  for  his 
own  interest ;  ekperfidiotu  man  is  express- 
ly bo  to  the  injury  of  another.  A  friend 
IB  ftnthUsa  who  consults  his  own  safety  in 
time  of  need ;  he  is  perfidious  if  he  prof- 
its by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to 
plot  mischief  agaiust  the  one  to  whom  he 
has  made  tows  of  friendship.  Faithiew- 
neu  does  not  suppose  any  particular  ef- 
forts to  deceive:  it  consists  of  merely 
violating  that  faith  which  the  relation 
produces;  perfidy  ia  never  so  complete 
as  when  it  has  most  effectually  assumed 
the  mask  of  sincerity. 

Old  Priim,  iMrftil  of  the  wv*i  event, 
Thii  hapleas  Folydore  to  TbneU  sent. 
From  nolae  «xm1  tumults,  and  deitruetive  war, 
Committed  to  the  faithltM  tyranfs  care. 

Dbtdiv. 

When  a  frtend  Is  tamed  into  an  enemy,  the 
world  Is  Just  enongh  to  accuse  the  per^UmS' 
nea»  of  the  ftiend,  rather  than  the  indiscretion 
of  the  person  who  confided  in  him.       Addison. 

PerfUfy  may  lie  in  the  will  to  do; 
ireaehiary  lies  altogether  in  the  thing 
done;  one  may  therefore  be  perfidiom 
without  being  treacherous,  A  friend  is 
perfidious  whenever  he  evinces  his  perfi 
dy;  but  he  is  said  to  be  treachtrtMs  only 
in  the  particular  instance  in  which  he  b^ 
trays  the  confidence  and  interests  of  an. 
other.  I  detect  a  man's  perfidy^  or  his 
perfidimts  ums,  by  the  manner  in  which 
be  attempts  to  draw  my  secrets  from 
me ;  I  am  not  made  acquainted  with  his 
treackery  until  I  discover  that  my  confi- 
dence is  betrayed  and  my  secrets  are  di- 
vulged. On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be 
(reocAcroiM  without  being /ier/u/iat».  Per' 
fidy  is  an  offence  mostly  between  Individ^ 
uals ;  it  is  rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  (v. 
Faith, fidelity)  than  of  faith;  treaehery, 
on  the  other  hand,  includes  breaches  of 
private  or  public  faith.  A  servant  may 
be  both  perfidious  and  treacherous  to  his 
master;  a  citizen  may  be  treaeherousy 
but  not  perfidious,  toward  his  country. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
when  a  chief  wanta  a  human  victim,  their 
officers  will  sometimes  invite  their  friends 
or  relations  to  come  to  them,  when  they 
take  the  opportunity  of  suddenly  falling 
upon  them  and  despatching  them ;  here 
is  perfidy  in  the  individual  who  acts  this 
fafso  part,  and  treachery  in  the  act  of 
betraymg  him  who  is  murdered.  When 
the  BcboQl-mi^t«r  of  Falerii  delivered  his  \ 


seholam  to  Gamillus,  he  was  gnilty  of 
treathery  in  the  act,  and  of  perfidy  to- 
ward those  who  had  reposed  coafidenoe 
in  him.  When  Romulus  ordered  the  Sa- 
bine women  to  be  seized,  it  was  an  act  of 
treathery,  but  not  of  perfidy;  ao,  in  Uke 
manner,  when  the  daughter  of  Tarpeins 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Roman  citadel  to 
the  enemy. 

Shall,  then,  the  Grecians  fly,  oh  dire  disgrace  I 
And  leave  unpunish'd  this  perjtdions  race  ? 


And  had  not  Heav*n  the  fidl  of  Troy  deaSgnM, 
EnoQgh  was  said  and  done  t*  inspire  a  better 

mind; 
Then  had  our  lances  pierc'd  the  AreoMViMis 

wood. 
And  lUan  towers,  and  Priam's  empire,  steed. 

Drtdek. 

FALLy  DOWNFALL^  RUIN. 

FALL  and  DOWNFALL,  from  the 
Qerman  fallen,  has  the  same  derivation 
as  fail  (v.  7b /at/).    RUIN,  v.  iWrueffon. 

Whether  applied  to  physical  objects 
or  the  condition  of  persons,  fall  express- 
es less  than  downfall,  and  this  less  than 
ruin.  Fall  applies  to  that  which  is  erect ; 
doumfall  to  that  which  is  elevated :  ev. 
erythlng  which  is  set  up,  although  as  tri- 
fling  as  a  stick,  may  have  a  fall;  bat 
we  apeak  of  the  downfall  of  the  loftiest 
trees  or  the  tallest  spires.  A  faU  may 
be  attended  with  more  or  less  mischief, 
or  even  with  none  at  all ;  but  downfall 
and  ruin  are  accompanied  wiUi  the  dis- 
solution of  the  bodies  that  faU.  The 
higher  a  body  is  raised,  and  the  greater 
the  art  that  is  employed  in  the  structure, 
the  completer  the  downfall;  the  great- 
er the  structure,  the  more  extended  tho 
ruin.  In  the  figurative  application  we 
may  speak  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a 
state  of  innocence,  a  state  of  ease,  or  a 
state  of  prosperity,  or  his  dowt\fall  inaax 
greatness  or  high  rank.  He  may  recov^ 
er  from  his/oZ/,  but  his  downfall  is  com-, 
monly  followed  by  the  entire  rum  of  his 
concerns,  and  often  of  himself.  The^/otf 
of  kingdoms,  and  the  downfall  of  empires, 
must  always  be  succeeded  by  their  ruin 
as  an  inevitable  result. 

The/(iU  of  kings, 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states 
Hove  not  the  man  who,  trom  the  world  escapM, 
To  Nature's  voice  attends.  Addisoh. 

Histories  of  the  downfall  of  MDplrei  are  read 
with  tnmqoUUty.  JomnoR. 
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Old  age  Mint  vpon  an  ni-spnrt  yovth  like  lire 
upon  a  rotten  boiue ;  it  was  rotten  before,  and 
most  hare  /atUn  of  itiielf :  so  tliat  it  ia  no  more 
than  one  ruin  preventing  another.  Sooth. 

TO  FAIXy  DROP,  DROOP,  SINK,  TUMBLE. 

FALL,  V.  Fall,  DROP  and  DROOP, 
in  German  iropfen^  low  German,  etc., 
druppeny  is  an  onomatopoeia  of  the  fall- 
ing of  a  drop.  SINE,  in  German  tinkm^ 
is  an  intensire  of  degen^  to  incline  down- 
ward. TUMBLE,  in  German  tummdn^  is 
an  intensive  of  iaumdtiy  to  reel  backward 
and  forward. 

FaU  is  the  generic,  the  rest  specific 
terms :  to  drop  is  to  faU  suddenly,  and 
mostly  in  the  form  of  a  drop ;  to  droop 
is  to  drop  in  part ;  to  tink  is  to  fall  grad- 
ually ;  to  fumble  is  to  faU  awkwardly,  or 
contrary  to  the  usual  mode.  In  cataracts 
the  water  yb/b  perpetually  and  in  a  mass : 
in  rain  it  dropt  partially ;  in  ponds  the 
water  tinkt  low.  The  head  droops^  but 
the  body  jnsLjfaU  or  drop  from  a  neight, 
it  may  nnk  down  to  the  earth,  it  may 
ttimble  by  accident. 

Tet  come  it  wQl,  the  day  decreed  by  fiites, 
(How  my  beart  trembles  while  my  tongue  re- 

lateal) 
The  day  when  thon,  imperial  Troy  1  most  bend, 
And  see  thy  mrrion/all  and  glories  end. 

POPK. 

The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last, 
With  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  bang,  and  spread  her  pinions  there. 
Then  sadden  dropt  and  left  her  life  in  air. 

Pora. 

Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  drooping  head. 
And  fidntlng,  thrice/eU  groT'lling  on  the  bed. 

DaTDCM. 

Down  mmh  the  prief  t ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Cloe'd  his  dim  eye,  and  fiite  suppress'd  his  breath. 

Pope. 
Full  on  hia  ankle  dropt  the  ponderous  stone. 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  solid 

bone; 
Supine  be  temUea  on  the  crlmson'd  sands. 

Pops. 

FaU^  drop,  and  nnk  are  extended  in 
their  application  to  moral  or  other  ob- 
jects ;  Aoop  and  tumhU  in  the  physical 
sense.  A  person  fodU  from  a  state  of 
ptusperity;  words  drop  from  the  lips, 
ud  iink  into  the  heart.  Ck)m,  or  the 
price  of  com,  fidla;  a  subject  dropt;  a 
person  rinkt  into  poverty  or  in  the  esti- 
nution  of  the  world. 

The  third  day  comes  a  fhwt,  a  kilUng  frost. 
And  when  lie  thinks,  good  easy  man,  tall  surely 
«ie  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  shoot, 
Aadtheahe/oMaaldo. 


I  moat  take  notice  liere  of  oar  archbisbop^s 
care  for  a  parish  church  in  his  province  being  in 
danger  of  dropping  down  for  want  of  repara- 
Uon.  Stbtpb. 

How  many  sink  In  the  derooring  flood 

Or  more  devooiing  flame  I  Thoxsoii. 

FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL,  FRAUDU- 
LENT. 

FALLACIOUS  comes  from  the  Latin 
faUax  and  faUo^  to  deceive,  signifying 
the  property  of  misleading.  DECEIT- 
FUL, v.  ^  <iAxtv0.  FRAUDULENT  sig. 
nifies  after  the  manner  of  &  fraud. 

Thefallaeunu  has  respect  to  falsehood 
in  opinion ;  deceitful  to  that  which  is  ex- 
ternally false :  our  hopes  are  often  folia- 
riousy  the  appearances  of  things  arc  of- 
ten deceiiftd.  FaUaciom^  as  characteris- 
tic of  the  mind,  excludes  the  idea  of  de- 
sign ;  deeeiifvl  excludes  the  idea  of  mis- 
take ;  fraudulent  is  a  gross  species  of  the 
deceiiftU,  It  is  a  fallacious  idea  for  any 
one  to  imagine  that  the  faults  of  others 
can  serve  as  any  extenuation  of  his  own ; 
it  is  a  deceitful  mode  of  acting  for  any 
one  to  advise  another  to  do  that  which 
he  would  not  do  himself ;  it  is  fraudulent 
to  attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a 
falsehood. 

But  when  Ulysses,  yr\XhfdUaciou9  arts. 
Had  made  impression  on  the  people's  hearts. 
And  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name. 
My  kinsman  fell.  Dbtdbk. 

Such  is  the  power  which  the  sophistry  of  self- 
love  exercises  over  us,  that  almost  every  one 
may  be  assured  be  measures  himself  by  a  de- 
ceitful  scale.  Blaib. 

Ill-fiited  Paris  I  slave  to  womankind. 

As  smooth  of  face  as  fraudulent  of  mind. 

Pops. 

FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 

The  fallacy  (i^.  FaHaciaus)  is  that 
which  has  the  tendency  to  deceive ;  the 
DELUSION  {v.  To  deceive)  is  that  which 
deludes,  or  the  state  of  being  deluded; 
the  ILLUSION  is  that  which  has  the 
power  of  illuding  or  sporting  with  the 
mind,  or  the  state  of  being  so  played 
upon.  We  endeavor  to  detect  the  faUa- 
cy  which  lies  concealed  in  a  proposition : 
we  endeavor  to  remove  the  duuwjn  to 
which  the  judgment  has  been  exposed, 
and  to  dissipate  the  iUudon  to  which  the 
senses  or  fancy  are  liable. 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  freethinkers 
there  are  faUoidea  against  which  the  ig- 
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norant  amnoi  always  be  on  their  guard. 
The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to 
ddtmofiM  when  they  attempt  to  specu- 
late on  matters  of  opinion.  The  ideas 
of  ghosts  and  apparitions  are  mostly  at- 
tributable to  the  iliudaru  of  the  senses 
and  the  imagination. 

Then  is,  indeed,  no  trannction  which  offers 
•tronger  teroiKationt  to  faUacy  and  sophlstka^ 
Uon  than  epistolary  Intercoane.  JoBMaoti. 

As  when  a  wandering  flre, 
Horerlng  and  bholng  with  dtlutite  liglit, 
Mbleads  th'  amaa'd  night -wanderer  fxoax  his 
way.  M1J.T0M. 

Fame,  glory,  wealth,  hon<Mr,  have  in  the  pros- 
pect pleasing  iiluHons.  Stsslb. 

FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 

FAME  (from  the  Greek  ^/u,  to  say) 
is  the  most  noisy  and  uncertain ;  it  rests 
upon  report :  REPUTATION  (w.  Charae- 
ter^  reputation)  is  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies 
more  in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived  from 
observation.  RENOWN,  in  French  re- 
nommee,  from  fwrn^  a  name,  signifies  the 
reverberation  of  a  name;  it  is  as  loud 
as  fftme^  but  more  substantial  and  better 
founded :  hence  we  say  that  a  person^s 
fame  is  gone  abroad ;  his  repuUUion  is 
established ;  and  he  has  got  renown, 

Europe  with  AfHc  In  his/a9R«  shall  Join, 
Bat  neither  shore  his  conquests  shall  confine. 

DmTDEir. 

Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison,  when  the 
reputation  of  their  wit  first  brought  them  to- 
gether, with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abil- 
ities were  acknowledged.  Johnson. 

How  doth  it  please  and  flU  the  memory 

With  deeds  of  brave  renown^  while  on  each  hand 

Historic  urns  and  breathing  statues  rise. 

And  spealilng  busts.  Drsa. 

Fame  may  be  applied  to  any  object, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  reputation  is 
applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some 
department;  renown  is  employed  only  for 
extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  exploits. 
The  fame  of  a  quack  may  be  spread 
among  the  ignorant  multitude  by  means 
of  a  lucky  cure ;  the  repiUoHon  of  a  phy- 
sician rests  upon  his  tried  skill  and 
known  experience ;  the  renown  of  a  gen- 
eral is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
his  achievements. 

Fame  is  like  a  river  that  bearcth  np  things 
that  are  light  and  airy,  and  drowneth  thinfrs 
weighty  and  solid.  Baoon. 


I  The  lint  degree  orUterafyrv^imlcrliMs  is  oer- 
:  tainly  due  to  hfan  who  adoma  or  improvea  bis 
'  country  by  original  writings.  JoBNaov. 

I     Well  -  constituted  gorermnents  have  alwajns 

,  made  the  profession  of  a  physician  both  hotiar- 

'  able  and  advaotageoas.    Homer's  Marhamn  and 

Virgil's  lapis  were  men  of  renown^  heroes  in 

war.  JoBKsos. 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOR,  HEABSAT. 

FAME  (v.  Fame)  has  a  reference  to 
the  thing  which  gives  birth  to  it;  it  goes 
about  of  itself  without  any  apparent  in- 
strumentality. REPORT  (from  re  and 
jEWfo,  to  carry  back,  or  away  from  an 
object)  has  always  a  reference  to  the  rv- 
porter.  RUMOR,  in  Latin  runu)r^  from 
mOf  to  rush  or  to  flow,  has  a  reference  to 
the  flying  nature  of  words  that  are  car- 
ried ;  it  is  therefore  properly  a  flying  re- 
port. HEARSAY  refers  to  the  receiver 
of  that  which  is  said :  it  is  limited,  there- 
fore, to  a  small  number  of  speakers,  or 
reporters.  Fame  serves  to  form  or  estab- 
lish a  character  either  of  a  person  or  a 
thing ;  it  will  be  good  or  bad,  according 
to  circumstances ;  the  fame  of  our  Say- 
iour^B  miracles  went  abroad  through  the 
land ;  a  report  serves  to  communicate  in- 
formation of  events ;  it  may  be  more  or 
less  correct  according  to  the  veracity  or 
authenticity  of  the  reporter;  reports  of 
victories  mostly  precede  the  official  oon- 
firraation :  a  rumor  serves  the  purposes 
of  fiction ;  it  is  more  or  less  vague,  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  the  times  and 
the  nature  of  the  events;  every  battle 
gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rumors:  the  hear- 
say  serves  for  information  or  instruction, 
and  i3  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  famil- 
iar. 

Space  may  prodace  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife. 
There  went  &fame  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  lonff 
Intended  to  create.  Hilton. 

What  liberties  any  roan  may  take  in  impatinjr 
words  to  me  which  I  never  spoico,  and  what  credit 
Caesar  may  give  to  such  reports,  tbeae  are  points 
for  which  it  is  by  no  means  in  my  power  to  be 
answerable.        Meucoth's  Letters  op  Cicexo. 

For  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  rumor 
Speaks  f  SHAKarBAaa. 

What  influence  can  a  mother  have  over  a  dan  jph- 
ter,  firom  whose  example  the  daughter  can  only 
have  hearsay  benefits?  RiCHAKDaoN. 

FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some 
rule  of  relationship  or  connection,  is  the 
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common  idea  in  these  terms.  FAMILY 
is  the  most  general  in  its  import,  from 
the  Latin  fwmUva^  a  family,  famtUw^  a 
servant,  in  Greek  o/uAia,  an  assembly,  and 
the  Hebrew  omal^  to  labor ;  it  is  applica- 
ble to  those  who  are  bound  together  upon 
the  principle  of  dependence.  HOUSE  fig- 
uratively denotes  those  who  live  in  the 
same  houae^  and  is  commonly  extended  in 
its  signification  to  all  that  passes  under 
the  same  roof :  hence  we  rather  say  that 
a  woman  manages  her /omi/y;  that  a  man 
rules  his  houge.  The  family  is  considered 
as  to  its  relationships ;  the  number,  union, 
condition,  and  quality  of  its  members :  the 
house  is  considered  more  as  to  what  is 
transacted  within  its  walls.  We  speak 
of  a  numerous  /omt/y,  a  united  or  affec- 
tionate ftanUy;  a  mercantile  Aoi«c,  and 
iht  house  (meaning  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Parliament).  If  a  man  cannot 
hnd  happiness  in  the  bosom  of  his  fami- 
ly^  he  will  seek  for  it  in  vain  elsewhere : 
the  credit  of  a  hoitse  is  to  be  kept  up 
only  by  prompt  payments. 

To  Uve  in  a  family  where  there  Is  bat  one 
heart  and  as  many  good  strong  heads  as  persons, 
and  to  have  a  place  In  that  enlarged  single  heart, 
is  such  a  state  of  happiness  as  1  cannot  hear  of 
without  feeling  the  ntmost  pleasnre.    Fiau>iNo. 

They  two  together  mie  the  house.  TheAotiM 
I  call  here  the  man,  the  woman,  their  children, 
and  their  servants.  Smtth. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
words  they  are  made  to  designate  the 
quality  of  the  individual,  in  which  case 
family  bears  the  same  familiar  and  in- 
discriminate sense  as  before:  house  is 
employed  as  a  term  of  grandeur.  When 
▼e  consider  the  family  in  its  domestic 
relations,  in  its  habits,  manners,  connec- 
tioDs,  and  circumstances,  we  speak  of  a 
genteel  family^  a  respectable  family^  the 
royal  family:  but  when  we  consider  it 
^ith  regard  to  its  political  and  civil  dis- 
tinctions, its  titles  and  its  power,  then  we 
denominate  it  a  house^  as  an  illustrious 
J*ouse  ;  the  House  of  Bourbon,  of  Bruns- 
wick, or  of  Hanover ;  the  imperial  Houfe 
of  Austria.  Any  subject  may  belong  to  an 
ftucient  or  noble /ami/y;  princes  are  said 
^  be  descended  from  ancient  houses,  A 
nian  ia  said  to  be  of  family  or  of  no  /owi- 
^9'  we  may  say  likewise  that  he  is  of  a 
^rtain  house  ;  but  to  say  that  he  is  of  no 
^<>use  would  be  superfluous.    In  republics 


there  are/amt^Mt,  but  not  Aoum*,  because 
there  is  no  nobility;  in  China,  likewise, 
where  the  private  virtues  only  distinguish 
the  individual  or  his/oim/y,  the  term  Aoum 
is  altogether  inapplicable. 

An  empty  man  of  a  great /an»t/y  is  a  creature 
that  is  scarce  conversable.  Addison. 

By  the  qoarrels  began  upon  personal  titles  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Maud,  and  the  IIouhm  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  etc.,  the  people  got  nothing 
by  the  victory,  which  way  soever  it  fell. 

SiDNET. 

Family  includes  in  it  every  circum- 
stance of  connection  and  relationship; 
LINEAGE  respects  only  oonsaDguinity : 
famA^  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who 
are  coeval ;  Uneage  is  generally  used  for 
those  who  have  gone  t^fore.  When  the 
Athenian  general  Iphicrates,  son  of  a 
shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Harmo- 
dius  with  his  birth,  he  said,  I  had  rather 
be  the  first  than  the  last  of  my  family: 
David  was  of  the  lineage  of  Abraham,  aud 
our  Saviour  was  of  the  lineage  of  David. 
RAGE,  from  the  Latin  radix^  a  root,  de- 
notes the  origin,  or  that  which  constitutes 
the  original  point  of  resemblance.  A,  fam- 
ily supposes  the  closest  alliance ;  a  race 
suppposes  no  closer  connection  than  what 
a  common  property  creates.  Family  is 
confined  to  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber ;  race  is  a  term  of  extensive  import, 
including  all  mankind,  as  the  human 
ra4x;  or  particular  nations,  as  the  race 
of  South  Sea  Islanders ;  or  a  particular 
family^  as  the  race  of  the  Heraclides: 
from  Hercules  sprang  a  race  of  heroes. 

A  nation  properl  v  signifies  a  great  number  of 
families  derived  from  the  same  blood,  bom  In 
the  same  country,  and  living  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment and  civil  constitutions.  Tbmple. 

We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts, 
Where  King  Acestes  Trojan  lineage  boasts. 

DavDXH. 
Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  raee^ 
To  mount  the  manag'd  steed  or  urge  the  chase ; 
More  sklll'd  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice, 
The  whirling  troque  or  law-forbidden  dice. 

FaANaa 

FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

FAMOUS  signifies  literally  having/am^ 
or  the  cause  of  fame;  it  is  applicable  to 
that  which  causes  a  noise  or  sensation ; 
to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written  upon, 
discussed,  and  thought  of ;  to  that  which 
is  reported  of  far  and  near ;  to  that  which 
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is  circulatfed  among  all  ranks  and  orders 
of  men.  CELEBRATED  sigxufies  literal, 
ly  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  celebration  or 
memorial,  and  is  applicable  to  that  which 
is  praised  and  honored  with  solemnity. 
RENOWNED  signifies  literally  possessed 
of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever 
extends  the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to 
be  often  repeated.  ILLUSTRIOUS  signi- 
fies literally  what  has  or  gives  a  lustre :  it 
is  applicable  to  whatever  confers  dignity. 
FatnouB  is  a  term  of  indefinite  import ; 
it  conveys  of  itself  frequently  neither 
honor  nor  dishonor,  since  it  is  employ- 
ed indiiferently  as  an  epithet  for  things 
praiseworthy  or  otherwise;  it  is  the  only 
one  of  these  terms  which  may  be  used  in 
a  bad  sense.  The  others  rise  in  a  grad- 
ually good  sense.  The  celebrated  is  found- 
ed upon  merit  and  the  display  of  talent 
in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  the  sub- 
ject respect:  the  renownM  is  founded 
upon  the  possession  of  rare  or  extraordi- 
nary qualities,  upon  successful  exertions 
and  an  accordance  with  public  opinion ; 
it  brings  great  honor  or  glory  to  the  sub- 
ject :  the  iUuttrUnu  is  founded  upon  those 
solid  qualities  which  not  only  render  one 
known  but  distinguished ;  it  insures  re- 
gard and  veneration.  A  person  may  be 
famoua  for  his  eccentricities ;  eeldtrated 
as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player;  re- 
noumed  as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman ;  U- 
luttrious  as  a  prince,  a  statesman,  or  a 
senator.  The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was 
decried  by  the  English  and  idolized  by 
the  Firench,  is  equally /omotM  in  both  na* 
tions.  There  are  celebrated  authors  whom 
to  censure,  even  in  that  which  is  censur- 
able, would  endanger  one's  reputation. 
The  rerunoned  heroes  of  antiquity  have, 
by  the  perusal  of  their  exploits,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modem  heroes  not  in- 
ferior to  themselves.  Princes  may  shine 
in  their  lifetime,  but  they  cannot  render 
themselves  illiutrioiu  to  posterity  except 
by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wis- 
dom which  they  leave  after  them. 

I  thought  It  Bn  agreeable  change  to  hare  my 
thoughts  diverted  flrom  the  greatest  among  the 
dead  and  Ihbaloiis  heroes,  to  the  most  famoue 
among  the  real  and  Uvhig.  Adduon, 

While  I  was  tn  this  learned  body  T  applied  my- 
self with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies,  that 
there  are  very  few  c^ebraUd  books  either  in 
the  learned  or  modem  tongues  which  I  am  not 
ocqiuOntcd  with.  Addisoh. 


Oastor  and  FoUox  first  in  martial  fioroe. 

One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renotcn'd  for  horse. 

FOTB. 

llie  relieft  of  the  enTions  man  are  those  little 
blemishes  that  discover  themaelvea  In  an  itfite* 
triou9  character.  Ammsoi. 

FANCIFUL,  FANTASTICAL,  WHIMSICAL^ 
CAPRICIOUS. 

FANCIFUL  signifies  full  of  /aiuy  (v. 
CaneeU),  FANTASTICAL  signifies  be- 
longing to  the  fantasy,  which  is  the 
immediate  derivative  from  the  Greek. 
WHIMSICAL  signifies  either  like  a 
whim,  or  having  a  whim.  CAPRI- 
CIOUS, having  eapriee. 

Faneifid  and  fantatHeal  are  both  em- 
ployed for  persons  and  tlungs;  vAtnui- 
oal  and  eapridmti  are  mostly  employed 
for  persons,  or  what  is  personal.  Fanti- 
ful  is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular  in 
the  taste  or  judgment ;  fantaUieS  is  said 
of  that  which  violates  all  propriety,  as 
well  as  regularity:  the  fonner  may  con- 
sist of  a  simple  deviation  from  rule;  the 
latter  is  something  extravagant  A  per- 
son may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously fanciful^  although  he  can  nev- 
er be  fantagtuxd  but  to  his  discredit. 
Lively  minds  will  be  fanciful  in  the 
choice  of  their  dress,  furniture,  or  equi- 
page: the  affectation  of  singularity  fre- 
quently renders  people /ontosfMo/  in  their 
manners  as  well  as  their  dress. 

There  Is  something  very  sablime,  though  very 
fanciful^  tn  PUUo's  description  of  the  Sapreme 
Being,  that,  "truth  is  his  body,  and  light  his 
shadow.**  Addisok. 

Methinks  heroic  poesy,  till  now. 

Like  mua»/antastie  fiilry-land  did  show. 

COWUT. 

Fathciful  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
errors  of  opinion  or  taste;  it  springs 
from  an  aberration  of  the  mind :  toAiira- 
ncal  is  a  species  of  the  faneiftd  in  re- 
gard to  one^s  likes  or  dislikes ;  ecytrieuma 
respects  errors  of  temper,  or  irregular- 
ities of  feeling.  The  fanciful  does  not 
necessarily  imply  instability ;  but  the  «■- 
prieiou8  excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness. 
One  is  fanciful  by  attaching  a  reality 
to  that  which  only  passes  in  one^s  own 
mind ;  one  is  whinmcal  in  the  inventions 
of  the  fancy;  one  is  caprieioug  by  acting 
and  judging  without  rule  or  reason  in 
that  which  admits  of  both. 

The  EngUah  are  DatoiaUy/aiio</WL 

Aimiaoii. 
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Tli  this  exalted  power,  whose  tniataiess  lies 
In  nonaenae  aiid  impouibilities : 
This  made  a  toMmiieal  philosopher 
Before  tbe  Bpedoas  world  a  tab  prefer. 

BOCHERSB. 

Many  of  tbe  pretended  flriendshipe  of  yooth  are 
foanded  on  eapricunu  liking.  Blau. 

FANCY,  IMAGmATION. 

Fbom  what  has  already  been  said  on 
FANCY  (v.  Conmt  and/an«(/W)>the  dis- 
tinctiou  between  it  and  DIAGIXATION, 
as  operations  of  thought^  will  be  obvious. 
Fancy,  considered  as  a  power,  simply 
brings  the  object  to  the  mind,  or  makes 
it  appear;  but  imaffinaiumj  from  wioffe^ 
in  llatin  imoffo,  or  itnitago,  or  imitaiio^  is 
a  power  which  presents  the  images  or 
likenesses  of  things.  Tbe  faney^  there> 
fore,  only  employs  itself  about  things 
withoat  regarding  their  nature ;  but  the 
imoffmoHon  aims  at  tracing  a  resem- 
blance, and  getting  a  true  copy.  The 
fancy  consequently  forms  combinations, 
either  real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may  di- 
rect ;  but  the  imagination  is  seldomer  led 
astray.  The  fancy  is  busy  in  dreams,  or 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  disordered  state ; 
but  the  imaginaiion  is  supposed  to  act 
when  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  full 
play. 

There  was  a  eertain  lady  of  thin  airy  shape, 
who  was  very  active  in  this  solemnity :  hername 
was  Fane^f.  Addison. 

And  as  imaginaiion  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet*s  pen 

Toms  them  to  shape.  Shakspbabb. 

The  fancy  is  employed  on  light  and 
triyial  objects,  which  are  present  to  the 
senses ;  the  imagination  soars  above  all 
vulgar  objects,  and  carries  us  from  the 
world  of  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits, 
from  time  present  to  the  time  to  come. 

Philosophy  I  I  say,  and  call  It  He : 

For  whatsoe'er  the  painter's /anay  be, 

It  a  male  Tlrtoe  seems  to  me.  Cowlet. 

Whatever  be  his  sutject,  MiltOD  never  fiills  to 
til  the  imagination.  Jobkson. 

A  milliner  or  mantua-maker  may  em- 
ploy her  fancy  in  the  decorations  of  a 
cap  or  gown ;  but  the  poet's  imagination 
depicts  everything  grand,  everything  bold, 
tnd  everything  remote. 

Does  airy  fancy  cheat 
My  mind,  well  pleas'd  with  the  deceit  ?  Cbbbcb. 

There  are  forms  which  naturally  create  respect 
in  the  beholders,  and  at  onoe  inflame  and  chasten 
^imagination,  " 


Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thought 
proper,  for  his  convenience,  to  use  the 
words  fancy  and  imagination  promiscu- 
ously when  writing  on  this  subject,  yet 
the  distinction,  as  above  pointed  out, 
has  been  observed  both  in  familiar  dis- 
course and  in  writing.  We  say  that  we 
faney^  not  that  we  imaginey  that  we  see 
or  hear  something ;  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination^  not  of  th»  fancy. 

Eager  he  rises,  and  infancy  hears 

The  voice  celestial  murmuring  in  his  ears. 

POPB. 

Qrlef  has  a  natural  eloquenee  belonging  to  it, 
and  breaks  out  In  more  moving  sentiments  than 
can  be  supplied  by  the  finest  imagination. 

Addisob. 
FARE,  PROVISION. 

FARE,  from  the  German  fahren^  to  go 
or  be,  signifies  in  general  the  condition 
or  thing  that  comes  to  one.  PROVI- 
SION,  from  provide^  signifies  the  thing 
provided  for  one. 

These  terms  are  alike  employed  for 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  may 
either  be  used  in  the  limited  sense  for 
the  food  one  procures,  or  in  general  for 
whatever  necessary  or  convenience  is  pro- 
cured :  to  the  term  fare  is  annexed  the 
idea  of  accident ;  prsmsion  includes  that 
of  design :  a  traveller  on  the  Continent 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  hum- 
ble/are, unless  he  has  the  precaution  of 
carrying  his  provisions  with  him. 

This  night,  at  least,  with  me  forget  your  care. 
Chestnuts,  and  curds,  and  cream,  shall  be  your 
fare.  Drtdbh. 

The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skies. 
And  o'er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  flies ; 
They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  and  educate. 
And  make  provision  for  the  Aiture  state. 

Dbtdbn. 

FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN,  AGRICULT- 
URIST. 

FARMER,  from  the  Saxon  feorm^  food, 
signifies  one  managing  a  farm^  or  cul- 
tivating the  ground  for  a  subsistence: 
HUSBANDMAN  is  one  foUowing  AtM- 
handry^  that  is,  the  tillage  of  land  by 
manual  labor;  the  farmer^  therefore, 
conducts  the  concern,  and  the  kusband- 
man  labors  under  his  direction:  AGRI- 
CULTURIST, from  the  Latm  ager,  a  field, 
and  coloy  to  till,  signifies  any  one  engaged 
in  the  art  of  cultivation.  The  farmer  is 
always  a  practitioner;  the  agriculturist 
may  be  a  mere  theorist:  the  farmer  fol* 
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lows  husbandry  solely  as  a  means  of 
living:  the  agricuUuriMt  follows  it  as  a 
science;  the  former  tills  the  land  upon 
given  admitted  principles;  the  latter 
frames  new  principles,  or  alters  those 
that  are  established.  Between  the  farrt^ 
er  and  the  ogricuUuriMt  there  is  the  same 
difference  as  between  practice  and  theo- 
ry: the  former  may  be  assisted  by  the 
latter,  so  long  aa  they  can  go  hand  in 
hand ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  collision,  the 
farmer  will  be  of  more  service  to  him- 
self and  his  country  than  the  offrieultur- 
ist;  farming  brings  immediate  profit 
from  persoual  service;  agricvUurt  may 
only  promise  future,  and  consequently 
contingent  advantages. 

To  check  this  plague,  the  skilAil /Wmi«r  chaff 
And  bluing  straw  hefime  hia  orcoard  bama. 

THOnaoN. 

An   improTed   and  improving  agriculture^ 

which  implies  a  great  augmentation  of  labor,  has 

not  yet  found  itself  at  a  stand.  Burks. 

Old  husbandmen  I  at  Sablnum  know, 
Who,  for  another  year,  dig,  plough,  and  sow. 

DSRHAX. 

OF  FASHION,  OF  QUALITY,  OF  DI8- 
TINCnOK. 

These  epithets  are  employed  promis- 
cuously in  colloquial  discourse ;  but  not 
with  strict  propriety :  by  men  of  fashion 
are  understood  such  men  as  live  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  keep  the  best 
company ;  by  men  of  qtudity  are  under- 
stood men  of  rank  or  title ;  by  men  of 
tUMifiction  are  understood  men  of  honor- 
able superiority,  whether  by  wealth,  of- 
fice, or  pre-eminence  in  society.  Gentry 
and  merchants,  though  not  men  of  guat 
iiify  may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  be  men 
of  fashion;  and  by  the  office  they  hold 
in  the  state,  they  may  likewise  be  men 
of  distinction. 

The  free  manner  In  which  people  of  fashion 
are  discoursed  on  at  such  meetings  (of  trades- 
people) is  but  a  Just  reproach  of  their  failures 
in  this  kind  (in  payment).  Stszle. 

The  single  dress  of  a  lady  of  quality  is  often 
the  product  of  a  hundred  climes.  Addison. 

It  behooves  men  of  distinction^  with  their 
pov<rer  and  example,  to  preside  over  the  publie 
diversions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  anything 
that  tends  to  the  corruption  of  manners. 

Steele. 

FASTIDIOUS,  SQUEAMISH. 

FASTIDIOUS,  in  Latin  fastidiosm, 
from    fastvsy   pride,   signifies     proudly 


nice,  not  easily  pleased:  SQUEAMISH, 
changed  from  qualmish  or  weak-stoin- 
ached,  signifies,  in  the  moral  sense,  fool> 
ishly  sickly,  easily  disgusted.  A  female 
isfastidions  when  she  criticises  the  dress 
or  manners  of  her  rival ;  she  is  a^veoro- 
ish  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  coin> 
pany,  words,  etc.  Whoever  examines 
his  own  imperfections  will  cease  to  be 
fastidunts ;  whoever  restrains  humor 
and  caprice  will  cease  to  be  squeamiA. 

The  perception  aa  well  as  the  aenaes  may  be 
improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and  we  may  bjr 
diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dislike  raise 
in  time  as  sa\iAxAaXfastidiousn£sa.     Joamov. 

Were  the  fates  more  kind. 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  atale ; 
Were  these  exhaustless,  nature  would  grow  skk 
And,  eloy*d  with  pleasure,  squeamishly  eom- 

plain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream.  ^ 

Amxtnovo. 

FATIGUE,  WEABINE6S,  UkSSITUDK. 

FATIGUE,  from  the  IjaXmfatigo,  that 
i8,/aftm,  abundantly  or  powerfully,  and 
ago^  to  act,  or  agito^  to  agitate,  designates 
nn  effect  from  a  powerful  or  stimulating 
cause.  WEARINESS,  from  weary,  a  fre- 
quentative  of  irrar,  marks  an  effect  from 
a  continued  or  repeated  cause.  LASSI- 
TUDE, from  the  Latin  lasstis^  changed 
from  laxus,  relaxed,  marks  a  state  with- 
out specifying  a  cause. 

Fatigue  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  animal 
or  mental  powers ;  teearitien  is  a  wearing 
out  the  strength,  or  breaking  the  spirits ; 
lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation  of  the 
animal  frame :  the  laborer  experiences 
fatigue  from  the  toils  of  the  day;  the 
man  of  business,  who  is  harassed  by  the 
multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his  con- 
cerns, suffers  fatigue;  and  the  student, 
who  labors  to  fit  himself  for  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  his  acquirements,  is  in  like 
manner  exposed  to  fatigue:  weariness  at- 
tends the  traveller  who  takes  a  long  or 
pathless  journey;  weariness  is  the  lot  of 
the  petitioner  who  attends  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  a  great  man ;  the  critic  is 
doomed  to  suffer  wearinesSj  who  is  obliged 
to  drag  through  the  shallow  but  volumi- 
nous writings  of  a  dull  author.  Lassie 
tude  is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered 
system,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  ex- 
cess of  fatigue,  sometimes  by  sickness, 
and  frequently  by  the  action  of  the  ex* 
temal  air. 
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One  of  the  amnsementa  of  Idlenem  Is  reading 
withoat  \hefaUffiu  of  close  attention. 

Johnson. 

For  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither  knowl. 
edge  nor  elegance  preserve  the  reader  fjrom  we<i- 
rinast.  Johnson. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  show  erident  symptoms 
(IflaMitude  and  disgust  in  an  nnpleasant  season. 

COWPBR. 

FAYORABLB,  PROPITIOUS. 

In  a  former  paragraph  (v.  Atupieiotts) 
I  have  shown  pyoptlUnts  to  be  a  species 
of  the  favorabiey  namely,  the  favorabie  as 
it  epriDgs  from  the  design  of  an  agent ; 
what  is  propUiouSy  therefore,  is  always 
favwokiUy  but  not  wee  versa :  the  favor- 
abie properly  characterizes  both  persons 
and  things ;  the  propUwuSy  in  the  proper 
sense,  characterizes  the  person  only :  as 
appUed  to  persons,  an  equal  may  be  fct- 
vorabU;  a  superior  only  is  propitious: 
the  one  may  he  favorable  only  in  inclina- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  favorable  also  in  grant- 
ing timely  assistance.  Gato  was  favora- 
Ue  to  Pompey ;  the  gods  were  propitious 
to  the  Greeks :  we  may  all  wish  to  have 
oar  friends  favorable  to  our  projects; 
none  but  heathens  expect  to  have  a 
blind  destiny  propiliom.  In  the  improp- 
er sense,  pro^niious  may  be  applied  to 
things  with  a  similar  distinction:  what- 
ever is  well-dispoeed  to  us,  and  seconds 
our  endeavors,  or  serves  our  purpose, 
'Mi  favorable ,'  whatever  efficaciously  pro- 
tects us,  speeds  our  exertions,  and  de- 
cides our  success,  is  propitious  to  us :  on 
ordinary  occasions,  a  wind  is  said  to  be 
favorahle  which  carries  us  to  the  end  of 
our  voyage ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  propi- 
tious if  the  rapidity  of  our  passage  for- 
wards any  great  purpose  of  oui:  own« 

Tea  have,  indeed,  every  favorable  circum- 

itanee  lor  your  advancement  that  can  be  wished. 

Melmoth's  Lrrruui  or  Cicsao. 

j^t  ah !  wliat  tise  of  valor  can  be  made, 
"hen  Heaven*s  propiUous  powers  refuse  their 
aid?  Dhtben. 

FEARFUL,  DREADFUL,  FRIGHTFUL, 
TREMENDOUS,  TERRIBLE,  TERRIFIC, 
HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 

FEARFUL  here  dignifies  full  of  that 
which  causes /ear  (v.  Alarm) 'y  DREAD- 
FUL,  full  of  what  causes  dread  (v.  Ap- 
preheneion) ;  FRIGHTFUL,  full  of  what 
^nsesfrijflU  (v.  Afraid)  or  apprehetision; 
TREMENDOUS,  that  which  causes  trem. 


blinff;  TERRIBLE,  or  TERRIFIC,  caus- 
ing  terror  {v.  Alarm) ;  HORRIBLE,  or 
HORRID,  causing  hcyn-or.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  terms  is  easily  to  be  discov- 
ered by  these  definitions:  the  first  two 
affect  the  mind  more  than  the  senses; 
all  the  others  affect  the  senses  more  than 
the  mind :  a  contest  is  fearful  when  the 
issue  is  important,  but  the  event  doubt- 
ful ;  the  thought  of  death  is  dreadful  to 
one  who  feels  himself  unprepared.  The 
frightful  is  less  than  the  iremendoits  ;  the 
irtmenkou*  than  the  terrible ;  the  terrible 
than  the  horrible :  shrieks  may  be  fright- 
ful; thunder  and  lightning  may  be  tre- 
mendous; the  roaring  of  a  lion  is  terri- 
ble; the  glare  of  his  eye  terrific;  the  act- 
ual spectacle  of  killing  is  horrU>le  or  hor- 
rid. In  their  general  application,  these 
terms  are  often  employed  promiscuously 
to  characterize  whatever  produces  very 
strong  impressions :  hence  we  may  speak 
of  a  frightfuly  dreadful,  terrible^  or  horrid 
dream ;  ot  frightfuly  dreadful^  or  terrible 
tempest;  dreadfidyierribleyOT horrid eoti- 
sequences. 

She  wept  the  terrors  of  \h^  fearful  wave, 
Too  oft,  alas !  the  wandering  lover's  grave. 

Faloomsb. 

And  dar'st  thoa  threat  to  snatch  my  prise  away, 
Dae  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  ? 

POPB. 

Frightful  convolsions  writh'd  his  tortur'd  limbs, 

Fenton. 

Oat  of  the  limb  of  the  murdered  monarchy  has 
arisen  a  vast,  tremendous^  unformed  spectre,  in 
a  far  more  terrific  guise  than  any  which  ever 
yet  overpowered  the  imagination  of  man. 

BUBKB. 

Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  moamful  field. 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shield. 

Pope, 

FRAST,  BANQUET,  CAROUSAL,  ENTER- 
TAINMENT, TREAT. 

As  FEASTS,  in  the  religious  sense, 
from  festuSy  are  always  days  of  leisure, 
and  frequently  of  public  rejoicing,  this 
word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure :  this  is  the 
idea  common  to  the  signification  of  all 
these  words,  of  which  feast  seems  to  be 
the  roost  general ;  and  for  all  of  which  it 
may  frequently  be  substituted,  although 
they  have  each  a  distinct  application: 
feaxt  conveys  the  idea  merely  of  enjoy- 
ment:  BANQUET  is  a  splendid /fas<,  at- 
tended with  pomp  and  state ;  it  is  a  term 
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of  noble  use,  particularly  adapted  to  po- 
etry and  the  high  style :  CAKOUSAL,  in 
French  carrottsKy  in  German  gerauaeh  or 
rautch^  intoxication,  from  rauscken,  to  in- 
toxicate, is  a  drunken  feaU:  ENTERr 
TAINMENT  and  TREAT  convey  the  idea 
of  hospitality. 

New  parple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walls, 
And  aamptnous  ftasU  are  made  in  splendid 
halls.  Drtdxn. 

With  hymns  divine  the  Joyoaa  ftan^^^ends, 
The  pnans  lengthen^  till  the  son  descends. 

POFB. 

This  game,  these  earouitala^  Ascanlns  tsoght. 
And,  building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  bnmgbt. 

Dbtdev. 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  aceonnt  that  was 
yesterday  given  me  of  a  modest  yoong  gentle- 
man, who,  being  invited  to  an  entertainment^ 
though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had  not  the 
confidence  to  refuse  his  glass  in  his  turn. 

Addisom. 

.  I  do  not  insist  that  you  spread  yoor  table  wHh 
so  unbounded  a  profusion  us  to  fiimish  out  a 
splendid  h-eat  with  the  remains. 

MautoTu's  LsTTBBS  or  Cicbbo. 

I^east^  entertainment^  and  treat  are  taken 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  express  oth- 
er pleasures  besides  those  of  the  table : 
featt  retains  its  signification  of  a  vivid 
pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from 
delicious  viands ;  entertainment  and  treat 
retain  the  idea  of  being  granted  by  way 
of  courtesy :  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  be- 
ing tk  feast  or  high  delight ;  and  of  a  per- 
son contributing  to  one*s  entertainment, 
or  giving  one  a  treat.  To  a  benevolent 
mind  the  spectacle  of  an  afflicted  man  re- 
lieved and  comforted  is  a  feast;  to  a  mind 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  an 
easy  access  to  a  well-stocked  library  is  a 
continual  feaet :  men  of  a  happy  temper 

g've  and  receive  entertainmetU  with  equal 
cility ;  they  afford  entertainment  to  their 
guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness  which 
they  impart  to  everything  around  them ; 
they  in  like  manner  derive  eatertainmetU 
from  everything  they  see,  or  hear,  or  ob- 
serve :  a  treat  is  given  or  received  only 
on  particular  occasions ;  it  depends  on 
the  relative  drcumstanoes  and  tastes  of 
the  giver  and  receiver ;  to  one  of  a  mu- 
sical turn  one  may  give  a  treat  by  invit- 
ing him  to  a  musical  party ;  and  to  one 
of  an  intelligent  turn  it  will  be  equally  a 
treai  to  be  of  the  party  which  consists  .of 
the  enlightened  and  conversable. 


Beattie  Is  the  only  author  I  know  whose  crit- 
ical and  philosopbioU  researches  are  diverrified 
and  embellished  by  a  poetical  imagination,  that 
makes  even  the  driest  subject  and  the  leanest  a 
feaat  for  an  epicure  in  books.  Cowpbu, 

Let  us  consider  to  whom  we  are  indebted  Ibr 
all  these  entertainments  of  sense. 

Sing  my  praise  in  strain  snbUme, 
Threat  not  me  with  dogg'rel  rhjrme. 


Swnr. 


FEAST,  FESTIVAL,  HOLIDAY. 

FEAST,  in  Latin  festum,  or  festtu, 
changed  most  probably  from  fence  and 
ferice,  which  latter,  in  all  probability, 
comes  from  the  Greek  ttpaiy  sacred,  be^ 
cause  these  days  were  kept  sacred  or  var 
cant  from  all  secular  labor:  FESTIVAL 
and  HOLIDAY,  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning 
in  their  original  sense,  with  this  differ- 
euce,  that  tke  former  derives  its  origin 
from  heathenish  superstition,  the  latter 
owes  its  rise  to  the  establishmeot  of 
Christianity  in  its  reformed  state. 

A  feastf  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
word,  is  applied  to  every  day  which  is 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  observed  with 
particular  solemnity,  except  Sundays;  a 
nolydaify  or,  according  to  its  modem  or- 
thography, a  holiday,  is  simply  a  day  on 
which  ordinary  business  is  suspended: 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  there  are 
many  days  which  are  kept  holy,  and  conse- 
quently by  them  denominated/ecufo,  which 
in  the  English  reformed  church  are  only 
observed  as  holidays,  or  days  of  exemp- 
tion from  public  business;  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  the  saints*  days,  on  which  the 
public  offices  are  shut :  on  the  other  hand, 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  are 
regarded  in  both  churches  more  as  feasts 
than  as  holidays.  There  are,  therefore, 
many  feasts  where  there  are  no  holidays, 
and  many  holidays  where  there  are  no 
feaUs. 

First,  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing. 

To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  crsfts ; 

Next,  two  new  suits  foe  feasts  and  gala-days. 

CPMUBKLAltP. 

It  happened  on  a  summer's  holiday. 
That  to  the  green-wood  shade  he  took  his  way. 

Drtdkn. 

A  feaxt  is  altogether  sacred ;  a  holiday 
has  frequently  nothing  sacred  in  it,  not 
even  in  its  cause ;  it  may  be  a  simple, 
ordinary  transaction,  the  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual :  a  festivtd  has  always  either  a  sa- 
cred or  a  serious  object.    A  feast  is  kept 
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by  religioas  worship;  a  holiday  is  kept  by 
idleness ;  a  ftstxod  is  kept  by  mirth  and 
lestiyity :  some  feaati  are  feiHvaU^  as  in 
the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome ;  some 
fttHnaU  are  holidays^  as  in  the  case  of 
weddiDgs  and  public  thanksgivings. 

Many  wiyrthy  peraoDs  nraed  how  great  the  har- 
mony- was  between  the  hoUdayt  and  thehr  attrl'- 
Ixitea  (if  I  may  call  them  so),  and  what  a  oonfti- 
•km  wonld  Ikdlow  if  Ulchaelmas-day,  for  initanoef 
was  not  to  be  celebrated  when  stabble-geeae  are 
in  their  Mi^iest  pcrfbction.  Walpolb. 

In  10  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present,  I  shall 
perhaps  be  ridlcaled  if  I  hint,  as  my  opinion,  ttiat 
the  obserration  of  certain  fuHwkU  is  somettiing 
more  than  a  mere  poUt&cu  hutitution. 

Walfou. 

TO  TEEI^  BE  SENSIBLE,  CONSCIOUS. 

Fbom  the  simple  idea  of  a  sense,  the 
word  FEEL  has  acquired  the  most  exten- 
sive signification  and  application  in  our 
Isnguage,  and  may  be  employed  indiffer- 
ently for  all  the  other  terms,  bat  not  in 
all  cases :  to  fed  is  said  of  the  whole 
frame,  inwardly  and  outwardly;  it  is  the 
acoompaniment  of  eziatence :  to  BE  SEN- 
SIBLE, from  the  Latin  am^,  is  said  only 
of  the  senses.     It  is  the  property  of  all 
living  creatures  to  fed  pleasure  and  pun 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree :  those  creat- 
ures which  have  not  the  sense  of  hearing 
^l  not  b0M»R&20  of  sounds.  In  the  mor- 
al application,  to  fed  is  peculiarly  the 
property  or  act  of  the  heart ;  to  he  aensi- 
^  18  that  of  the  understanding :  an  in- 
genuous mind  feels  pain  when  it  is  senmble 
of  having  committed  an  error :  one  may, 
however, /erf  as  well  as  be  sensiMe  by 
ineans  of  the  understanding:  a  person 
f«l»  the  value  of  another's  service;  is 
'^'teilfle  of  his  kindness :  one  feeU  or  is 
*»»«Mc  of  what  passes  outwardly;  one  is 
CONSCIOUS  only  of  what  passes  Inward- 
V)  from  eon  or  eum  and  fcio,  to  know  to 
one's  self :  we  fed  the  force  of  another's 
remark ;  we  are  teruible  of  the  evil  which 
must  spring  from  the  practice  of  vice ;  we 

»«  eoHteioua  of  having  fallen  short  of  our 

duty. 

♦k?**.^^"*  man  does  not  only  helieve,  hnt  feels 
«»w  ii  a  Deity.  Adwsoh. 

th?**^  ta.ionMless,  afkcmlty  hi  spirits  by  which 
S?!*'?^'**'"*  *"*•  another,  as  our  senses  do  ma- 
'^  obJecU;  and  there  is  no  question  but  our 
"J«.  when  they  are  disembodied,  will,  by  this 
r^^tbe  alwaji  B^tMU  of  the  DlTine  pros- 

^*  ASDUOII. 


A  creatars  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed : 
OonsdoJts  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  form'd  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest. 

Dbtdkk. 

FEELINa,  SENSB,  SENSATION. 

FEELING,  in  Saxon /e2en,  low  German 
foden^  Dutch  wden^  and  SENSE  (v.  To 
feel),  are  taken  in  a  general  or  particular 
sense:  SENSATION  is  taken  only  in  a 
particular  sense.  Feding  and  eeMe  are 
either  physical  or  moral  properties ;  em,- 
taiion  is  a  particular  act  of  physical  or 
moral  feeling. 

JfeeHng^  physically  considered,  is  but  a 
mode  of  sense;  anatomists  reckon  five 
senses,  of  which  feding  is  one :  sen»e  is  the 
abstract  faculty  of  perceiving  through  the 
medium  of  the  sense,  as  to  be  deprived 
of  sense  when  stunned  by  a  blow ;  to  be 
without  sense  when  divested  of  the  ordi- 
nary faculties.  As  all  creatures  which 
have -life  have/tfrftfi^,  the  expression  creat- 
ures without /«rftii^,  may  be  applied  to  in- 
animate objects ;  but  in  general  the  term 
feding  is  taken  for  the  sense  of  feding. 

Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me, 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  come  let  me  clutch 

thee— 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  stilL 
Art  thon  not,  fiital  vision,  sensible 
To  ftsling  as  to  sight  ?  Shakspkabk 

In  distances  of  things,  their  shapes,  and  size. 
Our  reason  Judges  better  than  our  eyes ; 
Declares  not  this  the  soul's  pre-eminence, 
Superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  senu  t 

JBmm. 

Feding^  in  its  limited  acceptation,  is  ei- 
ther a  state  of  feding  or  an  act  ot  feding: 
sense  is  a  mode  of  sense,  t.  «.,  a  mode  of 
perceiving  through  the  medium  of  any 
particular  organ  of  sense,  or  a  state  of 
perceiving  particular  objects.  In  this  ac- 
ceptation feding  is  applied  to  moral  as 
well  as  physical  objects,  sense  to  intellect- 
ual as  wdl  as  sensible  objects:  feding 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  sense  in  the 
understanding;  feding  is  transitory  and 
fluctuating,  sense  is  permanent  and  regu- 
lar. There  are  fedings  of  love,  charity, 
compassion,  etc. ;  there  is  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, rectitude,  propriety,  etc. 

Their  king,  out  of  a  princely /8«Wn(7,  was  spar- 
ing and  compassionate  toward  his  subjects. 

Bacon. 

This  Basillus,  having  the  quick  senss  of  a  lov- 
er, took,  as  though  his  mistress  bad  given  him,  a 
■eeiet  lepnheaskm.  Smim. 
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Ab  the  teruaiion  denotes  a  particular 
act  otfeding^  it  diflFera  from  fedinff  only 
in  application :  the  term  feetififf  is  most 
adapted  to  ordinary  discourse  on  familiar 
matters ;  tenscUion  to  the  grave  and  scien- 
tific style :  a  child  may  talk  of  an  unpleas- 
ant or  pleasant  fedmg^  a  feding  of  cold 
or  hunger;  the  professional  man  talks  of 
the  wMlAion  of  giddiness,  a  gnawing  wn- 
M^n,  and  the  like. 

Those  ideas  to  which  any  agreeable  WMaticn 
la  annexed  are  easily  excited,  as  leaving  behind 
tbem  the  most  strong  and  permanent  impressions. 

SOXEBVIUiE. 

FBKUNG,  8ENSIBIUTY,  SUSCEPTI- 
BILITY. 

FEELIXG,  in  the  present  case,  is  taken 
for  a  positive  characteristic,  namely,  the 
property  oifeding  (v.  To  fed)  in  a  strong 
degree;  in  this  sense  fedinp  expresses  ei- 
ther a  particular  act,  or  a  habitual  prop- 
erty of  the  mind.  SENSIBILITY  is  al- 
ways  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  habit.  Traits 
oifeding  in  young  people  are  happy  omens 
in  the  estimation  of  the  preceptor :  an  ex- 
quisite teTisibUity  is  not  a  desirable  gift ; 
it  creates  an  infinite  disproportion  of  pain. 
Feelir^  and  tttmbUiiy  are  here  taken  as 
moral  properties,  which  are  awakened  as 
much  by  the  operations  of  the  mind  with- 
in itself  as  by  external  objects :  SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY, from  the  Latin  nucipio,  to  take 
or  receive,  designates  that  property  of  the 
body  or  the  mind  which  consists  in  being 
ready  to  take  an  affection  from  external 
objects;  hence  we  speak  of  a  person^s 
muceptibUity  to  take  cold,  or  his  9U9cepti- 
bUity  to  be  affected  with  grief,  joy,  or  any 
other  passion :  if  an  excess  of  wnmbUUy 
be  an  evil,  an  excess  of  nuctptUnlUy  is  a 
still  greater  evil ;  it  makes  us  slaves  to 
every  circumstance,  however  trivial,  which 
comes  under  our  notice. 

Gentleness  Is  native /««^in^  improved  by  prin- 
cip1«.  BLAia. 

By  long  habit  In  carrying  a  burden  we  lose  In 
great  part  our  unHbUity  of  its  weight 

JOHWSON. 

It  pleases  me  to  think  that  it  was  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  gratitude  in  me  that  my  mind  was  ntsoep- 
tittle  of  such  generous  transport  (in  my  dreams) 
when  I  thought  myself  repaying  tlie  kindness  of 
my  friend.  Btbom, 

TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND. 

FEIGX,  in  Latin  fingo  or  figo^  comes 
from  the  Greek  ^n^yw,  to  fix  or  stamp. 


PRETEND,  in  Latin  praiemh^  signifios 
properly  to  stretch  before,  that  is,  to  put 
on  the  outside. 

These  words  may  be  used  either  for  do- 
ing or  saying ;  they  are  both  oppoeed  to 
what  is  true,  but  they  differ  from  the  mo> 
tives  of  the  agent :  to  fdgn  is  taken  ei- 
ther in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense ;  to 
pretend  always  in  a  bad  sense :  ODe/eigm 
in  order  to  gain  some  future  end ;  a  per- 
son ffigru  sickness  in  order  to  be  excused 
from  paying  a  disagreeable  visit :  one  pn- 
tends  in  order  to  serve  a  present  purpose; 
a  child  prelenek  to  have  lost  his  book  who 
wishes  to  excuse  himself  for  his  idleness. 
To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of  con- 
duct ;  to  pretend  consists  mostly  of  words, 
sometimes  coupled  with  assumed  looks 
and  manners :   Ulysses  feigned  madness 
in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Tro- 
jan war :  according  to  Vii*gil,  the  Grecian 
Sinon  pretended  to  be  a  deserter  come  over 
to  the  Trojan  camp. 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unnumber'd  suitors  came, 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charma. 

And  felt  or  feigiCd  a  flame. 

An  affected  delicacy  is  the  common  improrc 
mcnt  in  those  who  pretetid  to  be  refined  abore 
others.  Snccus. 

In  matters  of  speculation,  to  fdgn  is 
to  invent  by  force  of  the  imagination ;  to 
pretend  is  to  set  up  by  force  of  self-con, 
ccit  or  false  opinion :  it  is  feigned  by  th^ 
poets  that  Orpheus  went  down  into'  hell 
and  brought  back  Eurydioe,  his  wife ;  in- 
fidel philosophers  pretend  to  account  for 
the  most  mysterious  things  in  nature  upon 
natural,  or,  as  they  please  to  term  it,  ra- 
tional principles. 

Tn  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity  a  great  poet 
may  and  ought  to  fetffn  aneh  things  as  be  not 
then,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  embellish  that 
subject  which  he  treats.  Dbtdbh. 

The  Hans  towns  not  only  complained,  but  clam- 
ored loudly  (br  breach  of  their  ancient  privileges 
conflnned  unto  them  time  out  of  mind,  by  thir- 
teen sucoessire  kings  of  England,  which  tliey  pre- 
tended to  hare  purchased  with  their  mone}'. 

HOWKLL. 
TO  FELICITATE,  CONGRATULATE. 

FELICITATE,  from  the  Latin  felix, 
happy,  signifies  to  make  happy,  and  is 
applicable  only  to  ourselves ;  CONGRAT- 
ULATE, from  grains^  pleasant  or  agreea- 
ble, is  to  make  agreeable,  and  is  applica- 
ble either  to  ourselves  or  others:  yrefe- 
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lieitate  ooraelreB  on  hAving  escaped  the 
danger ;  we  congrabdaie  others  oix  their 
good-fortune. 

The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  (night) 
vith  imiMiience,  UiAfe/icitaU  themaelves  upon 
ber  arriTBl.  Johnson. 

The  fierce  yonng  hero  who  had  overcome  the 
Caiiatii,  instead  of  being  congrettulated  by  his 
Bister  for  his  victory,  was  npbraided  by  her  for 
haring  slain  her  lover.  Addison. 

FELLOWSHIP,  BOCIETr. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  de- 
note a  close  intercourse;  but  FELLOW- 
SfflP ia  said  of  men  as  individuals,  SO- 
GIETT  of  them  collectively :  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  hold  feUowship  with  any 
one  of  bad  character,  or  to  join  the  socie- 
ty of  those  who  profess  bad  principles. 

ni  becomes  it  me 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chains. 
Though  by  my  former  dignity  I  swear, 
That,  were  I  reinstated  in  my  throne, 
Thus  to  be  joln'd  in /elUncship  with  thee 
Would  be  the  first  ambition  of  my  soul. 

Gilbert  West. 

Unhappy  he!  who  flrom  the  first  of  Joys, 

Soci^y^eat  off,  is  left  alone. 

Amid  this  world  of  death.  Tboxson. 

FEMAL£,  FSMININEi  EFFEMINATE. 

FEMALE  is  said  of  the  sex  itself,  and 
FEMININE  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
sex.  Fhnale  is  opposed  to  malef/<!mt- 
nine  to  masculine. 

In  the  female  character  we  expect  to 
find  that  which  is  feminine.  The  female 
dress,  manners,  and  habits,  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  essayists,  from  the 
time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period. 
The  feminine  is  natural  to  the  female; 
the  effeminate  is  unnatural  to  the  male. 
A  femimne  air  and  voice,  which  is  truly 
grateful  to  the  observer  in  the  one  sex, 
is  an  odious  mark  of  effemincuy  in  the 
other.  Beauty  and  delicacy  ^te  feminine 
properties ;  robustness  and  vigor  are  mas- 
culine properties ;  the  former,  therefore, 
when  discovered  in  a  mau,  entitle  him  to 
the  epithet  of  effeminate. 

Once  more  her  hanghty  sonl  the  tyrant  bends, 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends ; 
HofemaU  art.<i  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  coonaels  unexplor'd,  before  she  died. 

Dktden. 

Her  heav'nly  form 
Angelic ;  but  more  soft  baQl  feminine 
Her  gnetfal  innooenee.  Milton. 


Oar  martial  ancestors,  like  some  of  their  mod- 
em successors,  had  no  other  amusement  (but 
hunting)  to  entertain  their  vacant  hours;  de- 
spising all  arts  as  fffeminate.         Blackstome. 

FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITY. 

FENCE,  from  the  Latin  fendo,  to  fend 
or  keep  off,  denotes  that  which  serves  to 
prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy. 
GUARD,  which  is  but  a  variety  of  waridy 
from  the  German  wahren^  to  see,  and 
toacheny  to  watch,  signifies  that  which 
keeps  from  any  danger.  SECURITY 
implies  that  which  secures  or  prevents 
injury,  mischief,  and  loss.  A  fenee^  in 
the  proper  sense,  is  an  inanimate  object ; 
a  guard  is  a  living  agent ;  the  former  is 
of  permanent  utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a 
partial  extent:  in  the  figurative  sense 
they  retain  the  same  distinction.  Mod- 
esty is  a  fence  to  a  woman*s  virtue ;  the 
love  of  the  subject  is  the  monarches  great- 
est safeguard.  There  are  prejudices  which 
favor  religion  and  subordination,  and  act 
as  fences  against  the  introduction  of  li- 
centious principles  into  the  juvenile  or 
unenlightened  mind;  a  proper  sense  of 
an  overruling  Providence  will  serve  as 
a  guard  to  prevent  the  admission  of  im- 
proper thoughts.  The  guard  only  stands 
at  the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
evil:  the  security  stops  up  all  the  ave- 
nues, it  locks  up  with  firmness.  A  guard 
serves  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  every- 
thing that  may  have  an  evil  intention  or 
tendency :  the  security  rather  secures  the 
possession  of  what  one  has,  and  prevents 
a  loss.  A  king  has  a  guard  about  his 
person  to  keep  off  all  violence. 

Whatever  disregard  certain  modem  refiners  of 
morality  may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  insti- 
tuted means  of  public  religion,  they  most  in  their 
lowest  view  be  considered  as  the  oat-gnards  and 
fences  of  virtuous  conduct.  Blair. 

I^t  the  heart  be  either  wounded  by  sore  dis- 
tress, or  agitated  by  violent  emotions ;  and  you 
shall  presently  see  that  virtue  without  religion  is 
inadequate  to  the  government  of  life.  It  is  des- 
titute of  its  proper  guard,  of  its  firmest  sup- 
port, of  its  chief  encouragement.  Blaia. 

Goodness  from  its  own  nature  hath  this  seeu- 
rity,  that  it  brings  men  under  the  danger  of  no 
law.  Tillotsom. 

FEROCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 

FEROCIOUS  and  FIERCE  are  both 
derived  from  the  Latin  yiTOx,  which  comes 
from  fera^  a  wild  beast  SAVAGE,  v. 
Oud, 
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FerocUy  marks  the  untamed  charac- 
ter of  a  cruel  disposition :  fierceatn  has  a 
greater  mixture  of  pride  and  anger  in  it, 
the  -ww^fien  in  French  being  taken  for 
haughtiness:  woagemeM  marks  a  more 
permanent,  but  not  so  Yiolent  a  senti- 
ment of  either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the 
two  former.  Ferw^  and  fiereeneu  are 
in  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to  des- 
ignate their  natural  tempers:  tanage  is 
mostly  employed  to  designate  the  natu- 
ral tempers  of  man,  when  uncontrolled 
by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of 
religion.  Ferocity  is  the  natural  charac- 
teristic of  wild  beasts ;  it  is  a  delight  in 
blood  that  needs  no  outward  stimulus  to 
call  it  into  action ;  but  it  displays  itself 
most  strikingly  in  the  moment  when  the 
animal  is  going  to  grasp,  or  when  in  the 
act  of  devouring,  its  prey :  fiereenen  may 
be  provoked  in  many  creatures,  but  it 
does  not  discorer  itself  unless  roused  by 
some  circumstance  of  aggravation ;  many 
animals  become  Jieree  by  being  shut  up 
in  cages,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  spec- 
tatora :  mwwenen  is  as  natural  a  temper 
in  the  uncivilized  man  as  ferocUycftf^ee' 
not  tat  the  brute ;  it  does  not  wait  for  an 
enemy  to  attack,  but  is  restless  in  search 
of  some  one  whom  it  may  make  an  ene- 
my, and  have  an  opportuuity  of  destroy- 
ing. It  is  an  easy  transition  for  the  sav- 
age to  become  i\ieferoeiou»  cannibal,  glut- 
ting himself  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies, 
or  the  fierce  antagonist  to  one  who  sets 
himself  up  in  opposition  to  him. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
terms,  they  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other:  the  countenance  may  be  ei- 
ther ferocww^fierccy  or  savage^  according 
to  circumstances.  A  robber  who  spends 
his  life  in  the  act  of  unlawfully  shedding 
blood  acquires  9k  ferocity  of  countenance : 
a  soldier  who  follows  a  predatory  and 
desultory  mode  of  warfare  betrays  the 
licentiousness  of  his  calling,  and  his  un- 
disciplined temper,  in  ihefiercenen  of  his 
countenance;  the  tyrant  whose  enjoy- 
ment consists  in  inflicting  misery  on  his 
dependants  or  subjects  evinces  the  mv- 
agenea  of  his  temper  by  the  savage  joy 
with  which  he  witnesses  their  groans*and 
tortures. 

The  ferocious  character  of  Moloch  appears  both 
tn  the  battle  and  the  coancil  with  exact  consist- 
ency. J0BN8OM. 


Tbe  tamiwit  fidla, 
The  weary  winds  Bink,  breathkaa.     But  wha 

knows 
YHuitJiereer  tempest  yet  may  shake  this  nfgfat. 


Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  inlbst  the  flood. 
By  nature  dreadfUl,  and  athirst  for  blood. 
His  will  can  cahn,  their  eavage  tempers  bind. 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  mankind. 

Toma 

FERTILE,  FHX7ITFUL,  PROUFia 

FERTILE,  in  Latin  ferHIu,  from  fero, 
to  bear,  signifies  capable  of  bearing  or 
bringing  to  light  FRUITFUL  signifies 
full  of  fntii,  or  oontainiug  within  itself 
much  fruit  PROLIFIC  is  compounded 
of  proleB  and/dcto,  to  make  a  progeny. 

Fertile  expresses  in  its  proper  sense 
the  faculty  of  sending  forth  from  itself 
that  which  is  not  of  its  own  nature,  and 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ground 
which  causes  everything  within  itself 
to  grow  up.  IhUiful  expresses  a  state 
containing  or  possessing  abundantly  that 
which  is  of  the  same  nature ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  applicable  to  trees,  plants, 
vegetables,  and  whatever  is  said  to  bear 
fruit  Prolific  expresses  the  faculty  of 
generating ;  it  conveys,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  what  is  creative,  and  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  animals.  We  may  say  that 
the  ground  is  either  fertile  or  fruiifvl, 
but  not  so  properly  prolific:  we  may 
speak  of  a  female  of  any  species  being 
fruitful  and  prolific,  but  not  fertile;  we 
may  speak  of  nature  as  being  fruitftd^ 
but  neither  fertile  nor  prolific,  A  coim- 
try  is  fertile  as  it  respects  the  quality  of 
the  soil ;  it  is  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
abtmdance  of  its  produce :  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  for  a  country  to  he  fruitful  by 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was 
not  fertile  by  nature.  An  animal  is  said 
to  be  fmitfil  as  it  respects  the  number 
of  young  which  it  has ;  it  is  said  to  be 
prolific  as  it  respects  its  generative  pow- 
er. Some  women  are  more  fruitful  than 
others ;  but  there  are  many  animals  more 
prolific  than  human  creatures. 

Why  should  I  mention  those  whose  cost  soil 
Is  render'd /»•*««  by  the  o'erflowing  Nue? 

JSHTKB. 

When  first  the  soil  receives  the/rui^W  seed. 
Make  no  delay,  but  cover  it  with  speed. 

Dbtdsr. 

And  where  in  pomp  the  sunburned  people  ride 
On  painted  bancga  o'er  the  teeming  tide, 
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Which  poarfaif^  down  from  Ethiopian  lands, 
Make«  ftreen  the  soil,  with  slime  and  black  j9ro- 
lific  sands.  Drtdsn. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  ad- 
mit of  a  Bimllar  distinction.  A  man  is 
fertUe  in  expedients  who  readily  con- 
trives upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  he 
is  fruitful  in  resources  who  has  them 
ready  at  his  hand ;  his  brain  is  prolific 
if  it  generates  an  abundance  of  new  con- 
ceptions. A  mind  is  fertile  which  has 
powers  that  admit  of  tniltivation  an  4  ex- 
pansion :  an  imagination  is  fruitful  that 
is  rich  in  stores  of  imagery ;  a  genius  is 
prolific  that  ia  rich  in  invention.  Fe- 
males are  fertile  in  expedients  and  de- 
vices ;  ambition  and  avarice  are  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  discord  and  misery 
in  public  and  private  life ;  novel-writers 
are  the  moet  pirolific  class  of  authors. 

To  ereiT  work  Warbnrton  hronght  a  memory 
flii:  fraught,  together  with  a  fimcy  fertile  of 
combinations.  Johnsom. 

The  philosophy  received  from  the  Greeks  has 
been  friHtful  in  controversies,  but  barren  of 
works.  Bacon. 


Pitfent  of  light  I  all-seeing  sun, 
Prolijlo  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  TBrioas  gifts  of  Providence. 


Oat. 


FBRVOR,  ARDOR. 


FERVOR,  from  ferveo^  to  boil,  is  not 
so  violent  a  heat  as  ARDOR,  from  ardeo^ 
to  bum.  The  affections  are  properly 
ferveiU;  the  passions  are  ard!en<;  we  are 
ferveiU  in  feeling,  and  ardent  in  acting ; 
the  fervor  of  devotion  may  be  rational, 
but  the  ardor  of  zeal  is  mostly  intemper- 
ate. The  first  martyr,  Stephen,  was  fill- 
ed with  a  holy /5?rwor/  St.  Peter,  in  the 
ordor  of  his  zeal,  promised  his  Master  to 
do  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform. 

The  Joy  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
nigh  raptures  and  transports  of  religious /vrror. 

Blair. 

I>o  men  hasten  to  their  devotions  with  that 
<i^or  tiiat  they  would  to  a  lewd  pUy  ?   South. 

FESTIVITY,  MIRTH. 

Tfv?TO  *®  ^^""^O'^^y  MIRTH  with  FES- 
IIVITY,  but  there  may  be  frequently 
^rth  without  f&AivUy,  The  festivity 
«ca  in  the  outward  circumstances ;  mirik 
w  the  temper  of  the  mind.  FesUmly  is 
**ther  the  producer  of  mirth  than  the 
^^h  itself.  Jfeetivity  includes  the  so- 
««  enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking,  dan- 


cing, cards,  and  other  pleasures:  mirth 
includes  in  it  the  buoyancy  of  spirits 
which  is  engendered  by  a  participation 
in  such  pleasures. 

Pisbtratos,  fearing  that  the  futiviiy  of  his 
gnests  would  be  interrupted  by  tlie  misconduct 
of  Thrasippus,  rose  frx>in  his  seat,  and  entreated 
him  to  stay.  Cdmbeblakd. 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts 

insplr'd, 
Where  greybeard  mirt^  and  smiling  toil  retir'd. 

GOUMMITH. 

FICTION,  FABRICATION,  FAL8RHOOD. 

FICTION  is  opposed  to  what  is  real ; 
FABRICATION  and  FALSEHOOD  to 
what  is  true.  JFtctum  relates  what  may 
be,  though  not  what  is :  fabrieatum  and 
fcUeehocS  relate  what  is  not  as  what  is, 
and  vice  verea,  Ftcdon  serves  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction:  fidyricaiion  and 
falsehood  serve  to  mislead  and  deceive. 
Fiction  and  fabrication  both  require  in- 
vention :  falsehood  consists  of  simple  con- 
tradiction. The  fables  of  u£sop  are  fie- 
tions  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  yet  such 
as  require  a  peculiarly  lively  fancy  and 
inventive  genius  to  produce :  the/oj^co- 
tion  of  a  play,  as  the  production  of  Sbak- 
speare*s  pen,  was  once  executed  with  suf- 
ficient skill  to  impose  for  a  time  upon 
the  public  credulity:  a  good  memory  is 
all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  tit- 
tering falsehoods  that  can  be  easily  con- 
tradicted and  confuted.  In  an  extended 
sense  of  the  word  fiction,  it  approaches 
still  nearer  to  the  sense  of  fabricate, 
when  said  of  the^tcm«  of  the  ancients, 
which  were  delivered  as  truth,  although 
admitted  now  to  be  false :  the  motive  of 
the  narrator  is  what  here  constitutes  the 
difference ;  namely,  that  in  the  former 
cas3  he  believes  what  he  relates  to  be 
true,  in  the  latter  he  knows  it  to  be  falsa 
The  heathen  mythology  consists  princi- 
pally of  the^ums  of  the  poets:  news- 
pax>ers  commonly  abound  in  fabrication. 

All  that  the  Jews  tell  us  of  their  twofold  Ales* 
siah  is  a  mere  Jlction^  framed  without  as  much 
as  a  pretence  to  any  foundation  In  Scripture  fbr 

it.  PmiDEAUX. 

The  translator  or  fabricator  of  Ossian's  poems. 

Mason. 

When  speech  Is  employed  only  as  the  vehicle 
(iffahehood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself 
from  others.  Johnson. 

Fabrication  may  sometimes  be  used  in 
a  good  sense :  in  this  case  it  denotes  not 
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the  thing  fdhricaUdy  but  the  act  of  fob- 
ricaiing. 

With  reason  has  Sbakspeare's  saperiority  been 
asserted  in  the  fabrunttion  of  tiis  preternatural 
machines.  Ccxbkolaxd. 

As  epithets,  fiUittotu  and  fcdiie  are 
very  closely  allied ;  for  what  is  fidiiious 
is  fohe^  though  all  that  is  /a/«e  is  not 
Jtctitiatia:  the  fictitious  is  that  which  has 
been  feigned,  or  faiady  made  by  some 
one ;  the  falte  is  simply  that  which  is 
faUt  by  the  nature  of  the  thing;  the^- 
tiiious  account  is  therefore  the  invention 
of  an  individual,  whose  veracity  is  there- 
by impeached ;  but  there  may  be  many 
faUe  accounts  unintentionally  circulated. 

A  man  who  has  taken  his  ideas  of  mankind 
from  study  alone  f^enerally  comes  into  the  world 
with  a  heart  meltiiig  at  evtry  Jlotitiaus  tale  of 
distress.  Goldsmith. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  tme  religion  has 
and  mnst  have  so  large  a  mixture  of  fear,  and 
that/(i/4<*  religions  hare  notliing  else  but  fear  to 
support  them.  Bubkx. 

FIGURE,  METAPHOR,  ALLEGORY, 
EMBLEM,  SYMBOL,  TYPE. 

FIGURE,  in  Latin  Jifnira,  from  fngo, 
to  feign,  signifies  anything  painted  or 
feigned  by  the  mind.  METAPHOR,  in 
Greek  fura^pa^  from  fierapEptay  to  trans- 
fer, signifies  a  transfer  of  one  object  to 
another.  ALLEGORY,  in  Greek  aXXti- 
yopuL,  from  aXXoc,  another,  and  ayoptvut^ 
to  relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  some- 
thing under  a  borrowed  term.  EM- 
BLEM, in  Greek  tfiffKrifiay  from  efifiaX- 
Xitf,  to  impress,  signifies  the  thing  stamp- 
ed on  as  a  mark.  SYMBOL,  from  the 
Greek  (rv/i/3aXAai,  to  consider  attentively, 
signifies  the  thing  cast  or  conceived  in 
the  mind,  from  its  analogy  to  represent 
something  else.  TYPE,  in  Greek  TVTro^y 
from  rvvruty  to  strike  or  stamp^  signifies 
an  image  of  something  that  is  stamped 
on  something  else. 

Likeness  between  two  objects,  by 
which  one  is  made  to  represent  the  oth- 
er, is  the  common  idea  in  the  significa- 
tion of  these  terms.  JFtgure  is  the  most 
general  of  these  terms,  comprehending 
everything  which  S^  figured  by  means  of 
the  imagination ;  the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  i\iQ  figurt.  The  figure  consists  either 
in  words  or  in  things  generally :  we  may 
have  a  figwre  in  expression,  a  figure  on 
paper,  sl  figure  on  wood  or  stone,  and  the 


like.  It  is  the  business  of  the  imagma- 
tion  to  dm^  figures  out  of  anything;  the 
metaphor  and  allegory  consist  of  a  repns 
sentation  by  means  of  words  only:  the 
figure^  in  this  case,  is  any  representation 
which  the  mind  makes  to  itself  of  a 
resemblance  between  objects,  which  is 
properly  a  figure  of  thought,  which  when 
clothed  in  words  is  a  ^ure  of  speech : 
the  metaphor  is  Sk  figure  of  speech  of  the 
simplest  kind,  by  which  a  word  acquires 
other  meanings  besides  that  which  is 
originally  affixed  to  it ;  as  when  the  term 
head,  which  properly  signifies  a  part  of 
the  body,  is  applied  to  the  leader  of  an 
army.  The  dlegory  is  a  oontinned  mH- 
aphory  where  attributes,  modes,  and  ac- 
tions are  applied  to  the  objects  thus^^^^- 
ured,  as  in  the  allegory  of  sin  and  doi&i 
in  Milton. 

The  spring  bears  the  taxoQfyfHre  among  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  tliat  the  morning  does  among 
the  divisions  of  tlie  day,  or  yonth  among  the 
stages  of  life.  Addiso?!. 

No  man  iiad  a  happier  manner  of  expressing 
the  affections  of  one  sense  by  metaphortt  taken 
from  another  than  Milton.  Bcrxe. 

Virgil  has  cast  the  wlxrfe  system  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  so  far  as  regards  the  soai  of  man. 
Into  beautiful  allegories.  Aoouom. 

The  emblem  is  that  sort  of  figttre  of 
thought  by  which  we  make  corporeal  ob- 
jects to  stand  for  moral  properties ;  thus 
the  dove  is  represented  as  Uie  emblem  of 
meekness,  or  the  beehive  is  made  the  em- 
blem of  industry :  the  symbol  is  that  spe- 
cies of  eifiblem  which  is  converted  into  a 
constituted  sign  among  men;  thus  the 
olive  and  laurel  are  the  ^pnbols  of  peace, 
and  have  been  recognized  as  such  among 
barbarous  as  well  as  enlightened  nations. 
The  type  is  that  species  of  emblem  by 
which  one  object  is  made  to  represent ' 
another  mystically ;  it  is,  therefore,  only 
employed  in  religious  matters,  particular- 
ly in  relation  to  the  coming,  the  office, 
and  the  death  of  our  Saviour;  in  this 
manner  the  o£Fering  of  Isaac  is  consider- 
ed as  a  type  of  our  Saviour*s  offering 
himself  as  an  atoning  sacrifice. 

The  stork's  the  emblem  of  true  piety. 

BaacMONT. 

I  need  not  mention  the  Justness  of  thooght 
which  is  observed  in  the  generation  of  tiiese 
eymbolical  persons  (in  Milton's  allegory  of  sia 
and  death).  Addisow. 

All  the  remarkable  events  tuider  tbe  law  mn 
types  olGtaiAt,  ISlauu 
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FINAL,  CONCLUSIVE. 

FINAL,  in  French  fiwd^  Latin  Jiruxlig, 
from  Jinis,  the  end,  signifies  having  an 
end.  CONCLUSIVE  (v.  Candtuive)  sig- 
nlfies  shutting  up,  or  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Fhud  designates  simply  the  circum- 
stance of  being  the  last;  condwive  the 
mode  of  finishing  or  coming  to  the  last : 
a  determination  is  final  which  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  no  other ;  a  reasoning  is  con- 
diisive  that  puts  a  stop  to  farther  ques- 
tion. The  fituU  is  arbitrary ;  it  depends 
upon  the  will  to  make  it  so  or  not:  the 
e&ndvgive  is  relative ;  it  depends  upon  the 
circumst&Dces  and  the  understanding :  a 
person  gives  a  final  answer  at  option ; 
but  in  order  to  make  an  answer  condu- 
nve  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Neither  with  ns  in  England  hath  there  been 
(till  very  lately)  mjjinal  determination  upon 
the  right  of  aothoTB  at  the  common-law. 

Bl^CKSTOMX. 

I  hardly  think  the  example  of  Abraham's  com- 
plaining, that  unless  he  had  some  children  of  his 
Iwdy,  his  steward,  EUezer  of  Damascos,  wonld 
be  his  heir,  is  quite  eaneluaive  to  show  that  he 
made  him  so  by  will.  Bi^csstoms. 

TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  ESPY, 
DESCRY. 

FIND,  in  German  finden^  etc.,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  Latin  venioy 
ngnifying  to  come  in  the  way.  DISCOV- 
ER, V,  To  dded.  ESPY,  in  French  espier, 
comes  from  the  Latin  espiciOy  signifying 
to  see  a  thing  out,  or  in  distinction  from 
otbera.  DESCRY,  from  the  Latin  dis- 
cnmo,  signifies  to  distinguish  a  thing  from 
others. 

To/nJ  signifies  simply  to  come  within 
Bight  of  a  thmg,  which  is  the  general  idea 
attached  to  all  these  terms :  they  vary, 
however,  either  in  the  mode  of  the  action 
or  in  the  object.  What  we  find  may  be- 
come visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what 
'^tfind  mU  18  the  result  of  an  effort  We 
inay  find  anything  as  we  pass  along  in 
^be  streets ;  but  we  find  ovt  mistakes  in 
ah  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or 
^ffind  out  the  difBculties  which  we  meet 
^ith  in  learning,  by  redoubling  our  dili- 
gence. What  is  found  may  have  been 
Inat  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  others. 
What  is  discovered  is  always  remote  and 
^known,  and  when  discovered  is  somc- 
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thing  new.  A  piece  of  money  may  be 
found  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  a  mine 
is  discovers  underground.  When  Cap- 
tain Cook  discovered  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  many  plants  and  animals  were 
found.  What  is  not  discoverable  may  be 
presumed  not  to  exist ;  but  that  which  is 
found  may  be  only  what  has  been  lost. 
What  has  once  been  discovered  cannot  be 
discovered  again ;  but  what  is  found  may 
be  many  times  found,  J^ind  out  and  dis- 
cover differ  principally  in  the  application ; 
the  former  being  applied  to  familiar,  and 
the  latter  to  scientific  objects :  scholars 
find  out  what  they  have  to  learn ;  men  of 
research  discover  what  escapes  tlie  notice 
of  othera. 

UeJimU  the  fraud,  and  with  a  smile  demands, 
On  what  design  the  boy  had  bound  his  hands. 

Drtden. 

Socrates,  who  was  a  (treat  admirer  of  Cretan 
institutions,  set  his  excellent  wit  to  Jlnd  out  some 
good  cause  and  use  of  this  evil  inclination  (the 
love  of  boys).  Walsh. 

Canntaig  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness  that  die- 
covers  the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at 
hand,  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  dis- 
tance. Addison. 

To  espy  is  a  species  of  finding  out, 
namely,  to  find  out  what  is  very  secluded 
or  retired ;  and  descry  is  a  species  of  dis- 
covering^  or  observing  at  a  distance,  or 
among  a  number  of  objects.  An  astron- 
omer discovers  fresh  stars  or  planets ;  he 
finds  out  those  on  particular  occasions 
which  have  been  already  discovered,  A 
person  finds  out  by  continued  inquiry  any 
place  to  which  he  had  been  wrong  direct- 
ed: he  espies  an  object  which  lies  con- 
cealed in  a  corner  or  secret  place;  he 
descries  a  horseman  coming  down  a  hill. 
^nd  and  discover  may  be  employed  with 
regard  to  objects,  either  of  a  corporeal 
or  intellectual  kind ;  espy  and  descry  only 
with  regard  to  sensible  objects  of  corpo- 
real vision :  find^  either  for  those  that  are 
external  or  internal;  discover^  only  for 
those  that  are  external.  The  distinction 
between  them  is  the  same  as  before ;  we 
find  by  simple  inquiry ;  we  discover  by  re- 
flection and  study :  wq  find  ov  find  out  the 
motives  which  influence  a  person's  oon« 
duct;  we  discover  the  reasons  or  causes 
of  things :  the  finding  serves  the  particu- 
lar purpose  of  the  finder ;  the  discovery 
serves  the  purpose  of  science,  by  adding 
to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge. 
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When  it  Is  Mid  ta«te  cannot  be  dispofeed.  It  can 
•nly  mean  that  no  one  can  ttrlctLy  say  what  pleas- 
ure or  pain  some  particular  men  may  >imC  from 
the  taste  of  some  particular  thing.  BuauB. 

Aristotle  had  reason  to  say  that  Homer  was 
the  only  poet  who  had  fouixd  out  living  words. 

He  wished  to-day  our  enterprise  might  thrive ; 
1  fear  our  purpose  is  dUcn^ered.    Soaxspxabb. 
There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  he  «/><««, 
And  fierce  Achilles,  who  both  kings  defies. 

Dbtdev. 

Through  this  we  pass,  and  mount  the  tower  firom 

whence,  ,    ^  ^ 

With  unavailing  arms,  the  Trojans  make  defence ; 
From  this  the  trembling  king  had  oft  dMcrUd 
The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  their  navy  ride. 

Dbtdbm. 

When/nrf  is  used  as  a  purely  intellect- 
ual operation^  it  admits  of  a  new  view, 
in  relation  both  to  diwover  and  to  invent, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  article. 

TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  IN- 
VENT. 

To  FIND  or  FIND  OUT  (v.  To  find) 
is  said  of  things  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  forms  in  which  a  person  fitub  them : 
to  DISCOVER  (v.  To  discover)  is  said  of 
that  which  exists  in  an  entire  state :  IN- 
VENT, from  invenioy  signifying  literally 
to  come  at,  is  said  of  that  which  is  new 
made  or  modelled.    The  merit  oi  finding 
or  inventing  consists  in  newly  applying  or 
modifying  the  materials,  which  exist  sep- 
arately ;  the  merit  of  discovering  consists 
in  removing  the  obstacles  which  prevent 
us  from  knowing  the  real  nature  of  the 
thing:  imagination  and  industry  are  req- 
uisite for  finding  or  inventing;  acuteness 
and  penetration  for  discovering.    Find  is 
applicable  to  the  operative  arts ;  invent  to 
the  mechanical ;  discover  to  the  specula^ 
tive.   We  speak  ot  finding  modes  for  per- 
forming actions  and  effecting  purposes ; 
of  inventing  machines,  instruments,  and 
various  matters  of  use  or  elegance;  of 
discovering  the  operations   and  laws  of 
nature.      Many  fruitless  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  the  longitude :   men 
have  not  been  so  unsuccessfiil  in  finding 
out  various  arts,  for  communicating  their 
thoughts,  commemorating  the  exploits  of 
their  nations,  and  supplj-ing  themselves 
with  luxuries.    Harvey  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood :  the  geometrician 
finds  by  reasoning  the  solution  of  any 
problem;   or  by  investigating,  he  finAs 
out  a  clearer  method  of  solving  the  same 


problems ;  or  he  invents  an  instroment  by 
which  the  proof  can  be  deduced  from  oo 
ular  demonstration. 

Long  practioe  has  a  sure  improvement /raMMf, 
With  kindled  fires  to  bom  the  barren  ground. 

Dhtdes. 

Since  the  harmonic  principles  were  discover' 
ed,  mnsic  has  been  a  great  independent  science. 

Sbwabd. 

The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees. 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease  ; 
Himself  ineenied  first  the  shining  share. 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care. 

Dbtdeb. 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLAME,  OB- 
JECT TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  simply 
feeling,  but  also  expressing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  some  person  or  thing.     To 
FIND  FAULT  WITH  signifies  here  to 
point  out  a  fault,  either  in  some  person 
or  thing ;  to  BLAME  is  said  only  of  the 
person ;  OBJECT  is  applied  to  the  thing 
only :  we  fifid  fault  wtih  a  person  for  his 
behavior ;  we  fiftd  fauH  with  our  scat, 
our  conveyance,  and  the  like ;  we  blame 
a  person  for  his  temerity  or  his  improvi- 
dence ;  we  object  to  a  measure  that  is  pro- 
posed.    We  find  fault  toiih  or  blame  that 
which  has  been  done ;  we  object  to  that 
which  has  been  or  is  to  be  done.     End- 
ing fault  is  a  familiar  action  applied  to 
matters  of  personal  convenience  or  taste; 
blame  and  ol^ect  to,  particularly  the  latter, 
are  applied  to  serious  objects.    J^hutiftg 
fault  is  often  the  fruit  of  a  discontented 
temper ;  there  are  some  whom  nothing 
will  please,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to 
find  fauU  tnth  whatever  comes  in  their 
way :  blame  is  a  matter  of  discretion ;  we 
blcane  frequently  in  order  to  correct :  ob- 
jecting to  is  an  affair  either  of  caprice 
or  discretion ;  some  capridously  object  to 
that  which  is  proposed  to  them  merely 
from  a  spirit  of  opposition ;  others  objcd 
to  a  thing  from  substantial  reasons. 

Tragi-comedy  you  have  yourself /otwrf  fauU 
with  very  justly.  Budobll. 

It  is  a  most  certain  rule  in  reason  and  moral 
philosophy,  that  where  there  is  no  choice  there 
can  be  no  olnme.  Socth. 

Men  in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be  of  the 
negative  side,  to  object  and.  foretell  difBcnlties. 

Bacox. 

FINE,  DELICATE,  NICE. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  word  FINE  (p. 
Bcautifid)  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
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large  and  small  objects:  DELICATE,  in 
Latin  delicaiuSj  from  ddieice,  delights^  and 
ddieioy  to  allure,  is  applied  only  to  small 
objects.     JflfUy  in  the  natural  sense,  de- 
notes smallness  in  general    Delicate  de- 
notes a  degree  of  fineness  that  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  taste.    Thread  is  said  to  be 
Jine^  as  opposed  to  the  coarse  and  thick ; 
silk  is  said  to  be  ddieale,  when  to  fineness 
of  texture  it  adds  softness.    The  texture 
of  a  spider^s  web  is  remarkable  for  its 
fineneu ;  that  of  the  ermine^s  fur  is  re- 
markable for  its  ddiency,    Li  writing,  all 
up-strokes  must  be^n«/  but  in  superior 
writing  they  will  be  ddUxUdyfijM,  When 
applied  to  colors,  the^n«  is  coupled  with 
the  bold  and  strong ;  deUcaie  with  what 
is  faint,  soft,  and  fair:  black  and  red 
may  he  fine  colors ;  white  and  pink  deli- 
cate colors.    The  tulip  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  flowers ;  the  white  moss-rose  is 
a  deiicate  flower.  A.  fine  painter  delineates 
with  boldness ;  but  the  artist  who  has  a 
deiicate  taste  throws  ddicate  touches  into 
the  grandest  delineations. 

everything  that  results  from  natare  alone  lies 
oat  of  the  province  of  instruction ;  and  no  rules 
that  I  know  of  will  serve  to  give  a  Jlne  form,  a 
Jine  voice,  or  even  those  jf^M  feelings,  which  are 
among  the  first  properties  of  an  actor. 

Cdmbehlamd. 

Under  this  head  of  elegance  I  reckon  those 
dtUodU  and  regular  works  of  art,  as  elegant 
twildings  or  pieces  of  furniture.  Bdbub. 

In  their  moral  application  these  terms 
Admit  of  the  same  distinction:  the^n« 
approaches  either  to  the  strong  or  to  the 
^eak;  the  delicate  is  a  high  degree  of 
the/iw;  as  &Jine  thought,  which  may  be 
lofty;  or  fine  feeling,  which  is  acute  and 
tender;  and  delicate  feeling,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  former  in  fineness.  The  French 
«8c  their  word^n  only  in  the  latter  sense, 
<rf  acnteness,  and  apply  it  merely  to  the 
thoughts  and  designs  of  men,  answering 
either  to  our  woM  subtU,  as  un  homme 
Jfn,  or  neat^  as  une  satire  fine, 

CWef,  k)vely  Spring  I  in  thee  and  thy  soft  scenes 
foe  sniUing  God  is  seen :  while  water,  earth, 
}J<i  air  attest  his  bounty,  which  exalts 
"*  wntc  creation  to  thisjtner  thought. 

Troxbon. 

^^if^'  ^  «3^clafaned,  is  the  pitiless  port 
r2^  "ct  by  the  delieaU  mind, 
'^Jfwlcss  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 
Already  to  sorrow  resigned.  Cowpkb. 

Ddicate  is  said  of  that  which  is  agree- 
^le  to  the  sense  and  the  taste;  NICE 


to  what  is  agreeable  to  the  appetite :  the 
former  is  a  term  of  refinement ;  the  lat- 
ter of  epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence. 
The  delicate  affords  pleasure  only  to  those 
whose  thoughts  and  desires  are  purified 
from  what  is  gross ;  the  nice  affords 
pleasure  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  sensual :  thus  delicate  food,  delicate 
colors,  delicate  shapes  and  form,  are  al- 
ways acceptable  to  the  cultivated ;  a 
meal,  a  show,  a  color,  and  the  like,  which 
suits  its  appetite  or  meets  its  fancy,  wiU 
be  nice  to  a  child. 

It  is  the  delicate  myrtle,  it  is  the  orange,  it 
is  the  almond,  it  is  the  Jasmine,  it  is  the  vine, 
which  we  look  on  as  vegetable  beauties.  Bvaaa. 

Look  I  how  nice  he  makes  it  I  Bammstt. 

When  used  in  a  moral  application, 
nice,  which  is  taken  in  a  good  sense,  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  signification  of 
ddicate.  A  person  may  be  said  to  have 
a  delicate  ear  in  music  whose  ear  is  of- 
fended with  the  smallest  discordance ;  he 
may  be  said  to  have  a  nice  taste  or  judg- 
ment in  music  who  scientifically  discrim- 
inates the  beauties  and  defects  of  differ- 
ent pieces.  A  person  is  delicate  in  his 
choice  who  is  guided  by  taste  and  feel- 
ing ;  he  is  nice  in  his  choice  who  adheres 
to  a  strict  rule.'  A  point  in  question 
may  be  either  delicate  or  nice;  it  is  deli- 
cote,  as  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender 
feelings  of  any  party ;  it  is  nice,  as  it  in- 
volves contrary  interests,  and  becomes 
difficult  of  determination.  There  are 
delieacies  of  behavior  which  are  learned 
by  good-breeding,  but  which  minds  of  a 
refined  cast  are  naturally  alive  to,  with- 
out any  particular  learning;  there  are 
niceties  in  the  law  which  none  but  men 
of  superior  intellect  can  properly  enter 
into  and  discriminate. 

The  commerce  in  the  conjugal  state  is  so  deli^ 
eatet  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  rules  for  it. 

Steele. 

The  highest  point  of  good-breeding,  if  any  one 
can  hit  i^  is  to  show  a  very  niee  regard  to  your 
own  dignity,  and,  with  that  in  your  heart,  to  ex- 
press your  value  for  the  man  above  you. 

STCEI.B. 

FINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  FORFEITURE. 

FINE,  from  the  Latin /niv,  the  end  or 
purpose,  signifies,  by  an  extended  appli- 
cation, satisfaction  by  way  of  amends  for 
an  offence.     MULCT,  in  Latin  mulcta^ 
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oomes  from  fotUffeOf  to  draw  or  wipe,  be- 
caiue  an  offence  is  wiped  off  by  mon- 
ey. PENALTY,  in  Latin  pcenaliias,  from 
fweiMi,  a  pain,  signifies  what  gives  pain 
by  way  of  punishment.  FORFEITURE, 
from  for/eiif  in  French  for/aity  from  far- 
fairey  signifies  to  do  away  or  lose  by  do- 
ing wrong. 

The  fine  and  mulct  are  always  pecani- 
ary ;  a  penaliy  may  be  pecuniary ;  a  for- 
feiiwre  consists  of  the  deprivation  of  any 
right  or  property :  tbe^ne  and  rmdct  are 
imposed ;  the  penalty  is  inflicted  or  in- 
curred ;  the  forfeUure  is  incurred.  The 
violation  of  a  rule  or  law  is  attended 
with  9ifi$u  or  mulct,  but  the  former  is  a 
term  of  general  use ;  the  latter  is  rather 
a  technical  term  in  law :  a  criminal  of- 
fence incurs  a  penalty;  negligence  of 
duty  occasions  X\iQ  forfeiture.  A,  fine  or 
mtdct  serves  either  as  punishment  to  the 
offender  or  as  an  amends  for  the  offence : 
a  penalty  always  inflicts  some  kind  of 
pain  as  a  punishment  on  the  offender :  a 
forfeiture  is  attended  with  loss  as  a  pun- 
ishment to  the  delinquent.  Among  the 
Chinese  all  offences  are  punished  with 
finei  or  flogging:  the  Roman  OathoUcs 
were  formerly  subject  to  penaltiee  if  de- 
tected in  the  performance  of  their  re- 
ligious worship:  societies  subject  their 
members  to  forfeitttreg  for  the  violation 
of  their  laws. 

Too  dear  Mjtne.  ab,  mach  lamented  maid  I 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans  thon  hast  paid. 

Drtdeit. 
For  to  prcrtilbft  and  dispense. 
To  find  ODt  or  to  make  offence. 
To  set  what  characters  they  please. 
And  mulcts  on  sin,  or  godliness, 
Mast  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade.        Bonxa. 

It  must  he  confessed  that,  as  for  the  laws  of 
men,  gratitode  is  not  ei^otned  by  the  sanction  of 
penaUiee.  Sooth. 

The  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secnndam  le- 
ges Normannonim,  cotild  only  be  punished  by  a 
forfeiture  of  his  inheritance.  Ttrbwhitt. 

In  tlie  Roman  law,  if  a  lord  mannmits  his 
slave,  gross  Ingratitade  in  the  person  so  made 
free/of/e^te  bis  freedom.  South. 

FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  such  as^ 
attempt  at  finerv  by  improper  means. 
The  FINICAL  is  Insignificantly  fine ;  the 
SPRUCE  is  laboriously  and  artfully  fine ; 
the  FOPPISH  is  fantastically  and  affect- 
edly fine.    The  finical  is  said  mostly  of 


manners  and  speech ;  the  ipruee  is  aaid 
of  the  dress ;  the  foppiahy  of  drees  and 
Eoanners. 

A  finical  gentleman  dips .  his  words 
and  screws  his  body  into  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  possible,  to  give  himself  the  air 
of  a  delicate  person  :  a  ipmee  gentleman 
strives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  in  his 
frill  or  cravat,  nor  a  hair  of  his  head  to 
He  amiss :  a  foppish  gentleman  seeks  by 
extravagance  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes, 
and  by  the  tawdriness  in  their  oniamenta, 
to  render  himself  distinguished  for  fin- 
ery. A  little  mind,  full  of  conceit  of  it- 
self, will  lead  a  man  to  he  finical:  a  va- 
cant mind  that  is  anxious  to  be  pleasing 
will  not  object  to  the  employment  of  ren- 
dering the  person  ^nvee:  a  giddy,  vain 
mind,  eager  after  applause,  impels  a  man 
to  every  kind  of  foppery. 

At  the  top  of  the  bnilding  (Blenheim  House) 
are  several  cupolas  and  little  turrets  that  have 
but  an  ill  effect,  and  make  the  building  look  at 
once  ^nioa^  and  heavy.  F<vs. 

Methlnks  I  see  thee  epruee  and  fine. 

With  coat  embroider'd  richly  shine.  Swirr. 

The  learned,  ftill  of  inward  pride. 

The  fape  of  outward  show  deride.  Gat. 

FINITE,  UMITED. 

FINITE,  from^it,  an  end,  is  the  nat- 
ural property  of  things ;  and  LIMITED, 
from  limee^  a  boundary,  is  the  artificial 
property :  the  former  is  opposite  only  to 
the  infinite ;  but  the  latter,  which  lies 
within  the^t^e,  is  opposed  to  the  vnlim- 
ited  or  the  infinite.  This  world  is^i^ 
and  space  infinite  ;  the  power  of  a  prince 
is  limited.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  the  finitCy  but  the  lim^ 
ited  is  mostly  under  our  controL  We 
are  finite  beings,  and  our  capacities  are 
variously  litnitedy  either  by  nature  or  dr- 
cumstanoes. 

Methlnks  this  single  consideration  of  theprofp> 
ress  of  ti  finite  spirit  to  perfection  will  be  auffi- 
cient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  inferior  natures, 
and  all  contempt  in  superior.  Addison. 

Those  complaints  whidi  we  are  apt  to  make 
of  our  HmiUd  capacity  and  narrow  view,  are 
Just  as  unreasonable  as  the  childish  complaints 
of  our  not  being  formed  with  a  microscopic  eye. 

Blair. 

FIRE,  HEAT,  WARMTH,  GLOW. 

In  the  proper  sense  these  words  are 
easily  distinguished,  but  not  so  easily  in 
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the  improper  senBe ;  and  aa  the  latter  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  former,  it  is 
not  altogether  useless  to  enter  into  some 
explanation  of  their  physical  meaning. 

FIRE  is  with  regard  to  HEAT  as  the 
cause  to  the  effect ;  it  is  itself  an  inhe- 
rent property  in  some  material  bodies, 
and  when  in  action  communicates  heat: 
fire  is  perceptible  to  us  by  the  eye,  as 
well  as  the  toueh;  heai  is  perceptible 
only  by  the  touch :  we  distinguish  fire  by 
means  of  the  flame  it  sends  forth,  or  by 
the  changes  which  it  produces  upon  oth- 
er bodies ;  but  we  discover  heat  only  by 
the  sensations  which  it  produces  in  our- 
selves. 

Utai  and  WARMTH  differ  principally 
in  degree,  the  latter  being  a  gentle  de- 
gree of  the  former.  The  term  heat  is, 
DoweTer,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  ap- 
plicable to  that  universal  principle  which 
pervades  all  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
niate,  and  seems  to  vivify  the  whole ;  it 
is  this  principle  which  appears  either  un- 
der the  form  of  fire^  or  under  the  more 
commonly  conceived  form  of  heat^  as  it 
is  generally  understood,  and  as  I  have 
here  considered  it  Heai  in  this  limited 
sense  is  less  active  than  fire^  and  more 
active  than  warmih:  the  former  is  pro- 
duced in  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  ac- 
tion Qifire,  as  in  the  boiling  of  water,  the 
melting  of  lc»d,  or  the  violent  friction 
of  two  hard  bodies ;  the  latter  is  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  expulsion  of  cold, 
as  in  the  case  of  feathers,  wool,  and  oth- 
er substances,  which  produce  and  retain 
mmUK.  GLOW  is  a  partial  heat  or 
wamih  which  exists,  or  is  known  to  ex- 
ist, mostly  in  the  human  frame ;  it  is 
commonly  produced  in  the  body  when 
it  is  in  its  most  vigorous  state,  and  its 
nerves  are  firmly  braced  by  the  cold. 

^  From  the  above  analysis  the  figura- 
tive applicaUon  of  these  terms,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  so  employ- 
ed, will  be  easily  discerned.  As  iire  is 
the  strongest  and  most  active  pnnciple 
[u  nature,  which  seizes  everything  within 
Its  reach  with  the  greatest  possible  ra- 
^ditT,  genius  is  said  to  be  possessed  of 
fir^,  which  flies  with  rapidity  through  all 
the  regions  of  thought,  and  forms  the 
jaost  lively  images  and  combinations; 
but  when^re  is  applied  to  the  eye  or  the 
looks,  it  borrows  its  meaning  from  the 


external  property  of  the  flame,  which  is 
very  aptly  depicted  in  the  eye  or  the 
looks  of  lively  people.  As  heat  is  al- 
ways excessive  and  mostly  violent,,  those 
commotions  and  fermentations  of  the 
mind  which  flow  from  the  agitation  of 
the  passions,  particularly  of  the  angry 
passions,  are  termed  heat.  As  warmth 
is  a  gentle  and  grateful  property,  it  has 
with  most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the 
affections.  As  glow  is  a  partial  but  viv- 
id feeling  of  the  body,  so  is  friendship 
a  strong  but  particular  affection  of  the 
mind :  hence  the  propriety  of  ascribing 
a  glava  to  friendship.  Age  damps  the 
fire  of  the  poet  Disputants  in  the  heat 
of  the  contest  are  apt  to  forget  all  the 
forms  of  good-breeding.  A  man  of  ten- 
der moral  feelings  speaks  with  warmih 
of  a  noble  action,  or  takes  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  concerns  of  the  innocent  and 
the  distressed.  A  youth  in  the  full  glow 
of  friendship  feels  himself  prepared  to 
make  any  sacrifices  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  his  friend. 

That  modern  love  is  na  sach  thing. 

As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing, 

KJlre  celestial,  chaste ,  refln*il.  8wxpt. 

The  ksat  of  Miltoa's  mind  might  be  said  to 
sabliroate  his  learning.  Jobkmw. 

I  fear  I  hare  pressed  yon  ftarther  npon  this  oc- 
casion than  was  necessary :  however,!  know  you 
will  excuse  my  icarmtk  in  the  cause  of  a  friend. 
MbucotB*s  Lcttxiu  of  Cicexo  to  Casab. 

The  ftiMt-concocted  glebe 
Drews  tn  abvndant  vegetable  sonl. 
And  gathers  vigor  Ibr  the  coming  jttx ; 
A  stronger  glout  sits  on  the  Hvely  cteek 
Of  ruddy  fire.  Taomov. 

FIRM,  FDUSDy  SOLID,  8TABLR. 

FIRM,  V.  CojutatKi/.  FIXED  denotes 
the  state  of  being  fixed.  SOLID,  in  Lat- 
in 9oliduSf  comes  from  tolum^  the  ground, 
which  is  the  most  solid  thing  existing. 
STABLE,  V.  CoMtancy. 

That  is  ^rm  which  is  not  easily  shak- 
en; that  is  fixed  which  is  fastened  to 
something  else,  and  not  easily  torn ;  that 
is  solid  which  is  able  to  bear,  and  does 
not  easily  give  way ;  that  is  ttahle  which 
is  able  to  make  a  stand  against  resist- 
ance, or  the  effects  of  time.  A  pillar 
which  is  ^rm  on  its  h&Be^  fixed  to  a  wall 
made  of  eolid  oak,  is  likely  to  be  etabU, 
A  man  stands  firm  in  battle  who  does 
not  flinch  from  the  attack:  he  infixed  to 
a  spot  by  the  order  of  his  commander. 
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in  ooo  Jtrm  orb  the  bands  were  rang*d  aroand, 
A  cloud  of  heroes  blacken'd  all  the  ground. 

POFB. 

Unmov'd  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait. 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  as  fix'd  as  fate.       Pops. 

At  ihyjlnnest  a^e, 
Tboa  hadst  within  thy  bole  solid  contents 
That  might  hare  ribbed  the  sides  and  plank'd 

thedecX 
Of  some  flagged  admiral.  Cowpeb. 

Even  the  oak 
Thrires  by  the  rode  ooncossion  of  the  storm, 
Frowning  as  if  in  his  imconsdoas  arm 
He  held  the  thander :  but  the  monarch  owes 
Uis^rm  tUtbilUy  to  what  he  scorns.    Cowpsa. 

la  the  moral  sense,  ^rmn«st  is  used 
only  for  the  purpose,  or  such  actions  as 
depend  on  the  purpose ;  fixed  is  used  ei- 
ther for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  circum- 
stances ;  solid  is  applicable  to  things  in 
general,  in  an  absolute  sense ;  9tame  is 
applicable  to  things  in  a  relative  sense. 
Decrees  are  more  or  less  ^rm,  according 
to  the  source  from  which  they  spring; 
none  avefimiy  compared  with  those  which 
arise  from  the  will  of  the  Almighty :  laws 
are  fixed  in  proportion  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  a  constitution  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  innovate.  That  which  is  solid 
is  so  of  its  own  nature,  but  does  not  ad- 
mit of  degrees :  a  solid  reason  has  with- 
in itself  an  independent  property,  which 
cannot  be  increased  or  diminished.  That 
which  is  stable  is  so  by  comparison  with 
that  which  is  of  less  duration :  the  char- 
acters of  some  men  are  more  stable  than 
those  of  others ;  youth  will  not  have  so 
stable  a  character  as  manhood.  A  friend- 
ship is^rm  when  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  opinion  of  others ;  it  is  fixed  when 
the  choice  is  made  and  grounded  in  the 
mind;  it  is  solid  when  it  rests  on  the 
only  solid  basis  of  accordancy  in  virtue 
and  religion;  it  is  stable  when  it  is  not 
liable  to  decrease  or  die  away  with  time. 

The  man  that's  resolute  and  just. 
Firm  to  his  principles  and  trust. 
Nor  hopes  nor  iiears  can  blind.  Walsb. 

One  lores  Jbsed  laws,  and  the  other  arbitrary 
power.  Tekplb. 

The  older  an  author  is«  commonly  the  more 
tolid  he  is  and  the  greater  teller  of  truth. 

Ho  WILL. 

The  prosperity  of  no  man  on  earth  is  stable 
and  assured.  Bi^ib. 

FIT,  APT,  MEET. 

FIT  (v.  Beeoming)  is  either  an  acquired 
or  a  natural  property ;  APT,  in  Latin  ap- 


fcM,  from  the  Greek  airrw,  to  connect,  is 
a  natural  property ;  MEET,  from  to  met^s 
or  measure,  signifying  measured,  is  a  mor- 
al quality.  A  house  is^  for  the  accoixk- 
modation  of  the  family  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  builder ;  ^e  young  mind  is 
apt  to  receive  either  good  or  bad  impres* 
sions.  Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except 
in  spiritual  matters  or  in  poetry:  it  is 
meet  to  offer  our  prayers  to  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  all  things. 

Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker  in^<  straius  prononnc*d  or  suns. 

IflLTOK. 


If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt  phi 
commit  it  to  your  memory.  Sia  Hbkbt  SioinsT. 

My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute. 

Whose  (fellowship  therefore  not  unmest  fat  tbee. 

Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shonldst  dislike. 

MlLTOK. 

TO  FIT,  EQUIP,  PREPABE,  QUALIFY. 

To  FIT  (v.  i^,  becoming)  signifies  to 
adopt  means  in  order  to  make  fit,  and 
conveys  the  general  sense  of  all  the  oth- 
er terms ;  they  differ  principally  in  the 
means  and  circumstances  oi  fitting:  to 
EQUIP  IS  to^  out  by  furnishing  the 
necessary  materials :  to  PREPARE,  from 
the  Latin  pixeparOf  compounded  of  prce 
and  paroy  to  get  beforehand,  is  to  take 
steps  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  in  future : 
to  QUALIFY,  from  the  Latin  quatifieo^ 
.or  quaUs  and  facio^  to  make  a  thing  as 
it  should  be,  is  to  ^  or  furnish  with  any 
requisites. 

To  fit  is  employed  for  ordinary  cases : 
to  equip  is  employed  only  for  expedi- 
tions :  a  house  is  fitted  up  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  family ;  a  vessel  is  equipped 
with  everything  requisite  for  a  voyage ; 
to^  may  be  for  an  immediate  or  a  re- 
mote purpose ;  to  prepare  is  for  a  remote 
purpose ;  to^  does  not  define  the  means ; 
to  prqaare  requires  for  the  most  part 
labor,  time,  and  expense.  A  person  fits 
himself  for  taking  orders  when  he  is  at 
the  university :  he  prepares  for  an  exam- 
ination by  going  over  what  he  has  al- 
ready learned. 

With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  tlie  train. 
To  jitt  the  ships  and  launch  into  the  main.  Pope. 

The  religious  man  is  equipped  for  the  storm 
as  well  as  the  calm  in  this  dubious  navigation 
of  liib.  Bukn. 

Automedon  and  Alctnous  prepare 

Th'  immortal  coursers  and  the  radiant  car. 

Pora 
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To  ^  IB  said  of  eTerything,  both  in  a 
natural  and  a  moral  sense:  U>  qualify  is 
used  only  in  a  moral  sense,  tu  is  em- 
ployed mostly  for  acquirements  which 
are  gained  by  physical  exertions ;  q%Kd%- 
fy  for  those  which  are  gained  by  intel- 
lectual exertion:  a  youth ^  himself  for 
a  mechanical  business  by  working  at  it ; 
a  youth  qiudifim  himself  for  a  profession 
by  following  a  particular  course  of  stud- 
ies. 

The  next  morning  I  perceived  his  sisters  mighty 
busy  in  fiUing  out  Hoses  for  the  b&x. 

GOLDnOTH. 

**  He  that  cannot  live  well  to-day,"  says  Mar- 
tial, **  will  he  less  qiuMfi/td  to  live  well  to-mor- 
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TO  FIT,  SUIT,  ADAPT,  ACCOMMODATE, 
ADJUST. 

FIT  signifies  to  make  or  be  ^  (v.  Be- 
ixming).  SUIT  signifies  to  make  or  be 
ntiiable  (v.  To  agree).  ADAPT,  from  ap- 
hM,  fit,  signifies  to  make^/  for  a  specific 
purpose.  ACCOMMODATE  signifies  to 
make  commodious  (v.  Commodious).  AD- 
JUST signifies  to  make  a  thing  just  as  it 
is  desired  to  be. 

To^,  in  the  transitive  sense,  is  to  make 
of  like  proportions,  so  that  one  thing  may 
join  with  another  as  it  ought:  as  to^^ 
one  board  to  another ;  to  fit  clothes  to 
the  body :  to  tuU  is  to  make  things  agree- 
able to  each  other,  and  is  mostly  applied 
to  moral  objects :  as  to  mdt  one's  actions 
or  language  to  the  occasion. 

Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  coaching  low, 
FiU  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  how. 

POPB. 

Suit  the  word  to  the  action,  and  the  action  to 
the  word,  with  this  special  observance,  that  yoa 
overstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature. 

Shakspbabe. 

FU  may  likewise  be  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  moral  objects,  in  the  sense  of 
making  one  object  fit  for  another :  as  to 
fit  a  person  by  his  education  for  a  par- 
ticular walk  of  life ;  to  fit  the  mind  for 
the  reception  of  truth. 

The  next  diiBculty  was  in  JUHtig  me  with 
parts,  as  almost  every  character  was  in  keep- 
ing. OOLDSMITH. 

In  the  intransitive  sense,  these  words 
have  precisely  the  same  distinction :  as 
the  shoe  fits,  or  fiis  the  foot,  which  is 
made  to   the   same    size;    things  tuU 


which  agree  in  essential  qualities,  or 
produce  an  agreeable  effect  when  placed 
together ;  as  furniture  is  made  to  suU. 

JtJUtissi  of  parts  was  what  constituted  the 
loveliness  of  form,  the  actoal  employment  of 
them  would  undoubtedly  greatly  augment  it. 

Burke. 
Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
On  her  smooth  shoulder,  and  so  suits  her  face. 

Drydbv. 

In  the  moral  sense,  the^n^ss  of  things 
is  what  we  term  just,  right,  or  decent : 
that  which  suits  falls  in  with  our  ideas 
and  feelings. 

"SotJUs  it  to  prolong  the  feast 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.  Pors, 

III  siUts  it  now  the  Joys  of  love  to  know. 
Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  woe. 

Pope. 

To  adapt  is  a  species  ot  fitting  ;  to  ac- 
commodate is  a  species  of  suiting ;  both 
applied  to  the  moral  actions  of  conscious 
beings.  Adaptation  is  an  act  of  the 
jut^ment;  accommodation  is  an  act  of 
the  will :  we  eidapt  by  an  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion; we  acconvmodate  by  a  manage- 
ment of  the  humors :  an  adaptation  does 
not  interfere  with  our  interests ;  but  an 
accommodation  always  supposes  a  sacri- 
fice :  we  adapt  our  language  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  our  hearers ;  we  accom- 
modate  ourselves  to  the  humors  of  oth- 
ers. The  mind  of  an  infinitely  wise  Cre- 
ator is  clearly  evinced  in  the  world  by 
the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to 
their  ends :  a  spirit  of  accommodation  is 
not  merely  a  characteristic  of  politeness : 
it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  Christian  duties. 

It  is  in  his  power  so  to  cUiapt  one  thing  to 
another,  as  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  making  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love 
him.  Blair. 

It  is  an  old  ohservation  which  has  been  made 
of  politicians,  who  would  rather  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  tlieir  sovereign  than  promote  his 
real  service,  that  they  accommodate  their  coun- 
sels to  his  inclinations.  Addison. 

Accommodate  and  adjust  are  both  ap- 
plied to  the  affairs  of  men  which  require 
to  be  kept,  or  put,  in  right  order :  but 
the  former  implies  the  keeping  as  well 
as  putting  in  order;  the  latter  simply 
the  putting  in  order.  Men  accommodate 
each  other,  that  is,  make  things  commo- 
dious for  each  other;  but  they  adjust 
things  either  for  thcmselveS  or  for  oth> 
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en.  Thus  they  oficmnmodait  each  other 
in  pecuniary  matters ;  or  they  adj%ui  the 
ceremonial  of  a  visit.  AeeommodaU  like- 
wise always  supposes  a  certain  sacrifice 
or  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  person  oe* 
eommodaiinff  for  the  convenience  of  the 
person  aeconunodaied.  On  this  ground 
we  may  say  that  a  difference  is  either 
aooomnwdated  or  adjuUed:  for  it  is  oc- 
oommodaied,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  yield 
to  each  other  so  as  to  make  it  commodi- 
ous to  both ;  it  is  (uffuttsd^  inasmuch  as 
that  which  was  wrong  is  set  right. 

When  things  were  thua  Ur  adju$Ud  toward 
a  peace,  all  oUier  differences  were  soon  aeeom- 
modated.  Addison. 

TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 

FIX  (v.  Tofix^  aettle)  is  a  generic  term ; 
FASTEN,  e.  e.,  to  make  fast,  and  STICK, 
t.  e,^  to  make  to  stick,  are  but  modes  of 
fixing:  via  fix  whatever  we  make  to  re- 
main in  a  given  situation;  -we  fatten  if 
we  fix  it  firmly ;  we  stick  when  we  fix  & 
thing  by  means  of  tticking.  A  post  is 
fixed  in  the  ground;  it  v&  fastened  to  a 
wall  by  a  nail;  it  is  tAuck  to  another 
board  by  means  of  glue.  Shelves  are 
fixed:  a  horse  \s  fastened  to  a  gate :  bills 
are  slttck.  What  is  fixed  may  be  re- 
moved in  various  ways:  what  ia  fattened 
is  removed  by  main  force :  what  is  ttitck 
must  be  separated  by  contrivance. 

On  mules  and  dogs  the  tnfoction  6rst  began, 
And  last  the  vengeful  arrows ^'cf  in  nuui. 

Pope. 

As  the  bold  honnd  that  gives  the  Hon  chase, 
With  beating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace, 
Hangs  on  hts  haunch,  or  faeUne  on  his  heels. 
Guards  as  -he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels. 

Pops. 
Some  lines  more  moving  than  the  rest. 
Stuck  to  the  point  that  piercM  her  t»reaat. 

Swift. 

TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTABUSH. 

FIX,  in  Latin  fixi,  perfect  oifigo^  and 
in  Greek  injyw,  signifies  simply  to  make 
to  keep  its  place.  SETTLE,  which  is  a 
frequentative  of  tet^  signifies  to  make  to 
sit  or  be  at  rest.  ESTABLISH,  from 
the  Latin  stability  signifies  to  make  stable 
or  keep  its  ground. 

^x  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term : 
to  settle  and  establish  are  to  fix  strongly. 
J*hc  and  settle  are  applied  either  to  ma- 
terial or  spiritual  objects,  ettablitih  only 
to  moral  objects.    A  post  may  he  fixed  in  1 


the  ground  in  any  manner,  bat  it  requires 
time  for  it  to  mttle.  A  person  may  ei- 
ther fix  himself,  settle  himself,  or  esfa&- 
lith  himself:  the  first  case  refers  simply 
to  his  taking  up  his  abode,  or  choosing 
a  certain  spot ;  the  second  refers  to  his 
permanency  of  stay;  and  the  third  to 
the  business  which  he  raises  or  renders 
permanent. 


Hell  heard  the  Insaflterable  noise,  hell 
Ueav'n  running  from  heav*n,and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted ;  but  that  fate  had^'cf  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations.  MiLToar. 

Warm'd  In  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies. 
And  shades  eternal  s^Ue  o'er  his  eyes.      Pwa. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  words  in  their  further  application 
to  the  conduct  of  men.  We  may^  one 
or  many  points,  important  or  unimpor- 
tant— ^it  is  a  mere  act  of  the  will;  we 
settle  many  points  of  importance;  it  is 
an  act  of  deliberation ;  thus  we  fix  the 
day  and  hour  of  doing  a  thing ;  we  set- 
tle the  affairs  of  our  family :  so  likewise 
to  ^  is  properly  the  act  of  one ;  to  set- 
He  may  be  the  joint  act  of  many ;  thus  a 
parent  fixes  on  a  business  for  his  child, 
or  he  settles  the  marriage  contract  with 
another  parent. 

While  wavering  cooncils  thns  his  mind  engage. 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pyllan  sage. 
To  join  the  host  or  to  the  gen*ral  haste, 
Debating  long,  he^es  on  the  last.  Popv. 

Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleas*d ; 

Her  will  alone  could  sHUe  or  revoke, 

And  law  ytstjhced  Ij  what  abe  latest  spoke. 

Puos. 

To^  and  settle  are  personal  acts,  and 
the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private  nat- 
ure: but  ettablish  is  an  indirect  action, 
and  the  object  mostly  of  a  public  nat- 
ure :  thus  we  fix  our  opinions ;  we  settle 
our  minds;  or  we  are  instrumental  in 
eHaMithing  laws,  institutions,  and  the 
like.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
any  one  should  remain  unsettled  in  his 
faith;  and  still  more  so,  that  the  best 
form  of  faith  is  not  universally  edab- 
lithed, 

A  pamphlet  that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and 
the  Pretender ;  they  desire  no  more  ;  it  will  set- 
iU  the  wavering  and  confirm  the  doubtful. 

BUBKB. 

I  would  ettablith  but  one  general  rule  to  be 
obaervted  in  all  conversation,  which  la  this,  that 
"men  should  not  talk  to  please  thenuelres, but 
those  that  hear  them.** 
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TO  FIX,  DETKRMINB,  SETTLE,  LIMIT. 

To  FIX  (v.  tojtx,  settle)  is  here  the  gen- 
eral term;   to  DETERMINE  (v.  To  de- 
«&);  to  SETTLE  (v.  Tojtx);  to  LIMIT 
(v.  To  bound),  are  here  modes  otfidng. 
They  all  denote  the  acta  of  conscious 
agents,  but  differ  in  the  object  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action ;   we  may  fx 
any  object  by   any  means,  and  to  any 
point,  we  may  fix  material  objects  or 
spiritual  objects ;  we  may  fix  either  by 
means  of  our  senses  or  our  thoughts; 
but  we  can  determine  only  by  means  of 
our  thoughts.    To^,  in  distinction  from 
the  rest,  is  said  in  regard  to  a  single 
point  or  a  line ;   but  to  determine  is  al- 
ways said  of  one  or  more  points,  or  a 
whole:  we^  where  a  thing  shall  begin ; 
but  we  dOemdne  where  it  shall  begin, 
and  where  it  shall  end,  which  way,  and 
how  far  it  shall  go,  and  the  like:   thus, 
we  may^  our  eye  upon  a  star,  or  we^ 
our  minds  upon  a  particular  branch  of 
astronomy;  but  we   determine  the  dis- 
tance of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  bodies,  and  the  like,  upon 
philosophical  principles. 

In  a  rotund,  whether  it  be  a  bailding  or  a  plan- 
tation, yoa  can  nowhere  fix  a  boundary. 

Burks. 

God,  who  did  determine  the  tiine  and  place  for 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple  worship,  hath 
not  prescribed  the  same  chrcamstances  for  the 
Christian  service.  FixKNEa. 

So  in  respect  to  other  objects,  to^  is 
a  positive  and  immediate  act ;  as  to  ^ 
the  day,  hour,  or  minute,  etc. :  to  deUr- 
mine  requires  consideration ;  as  to  deter- 
mine times  and  seasons,  or  modes  of  do- 
ing things,  and  the  like. 

Yonr  Urst  care  ranst  be  to  acquire  the  power 
dtjlxinff  your  thoughts.  B1.AIR. 

More.particuUirly  to  determine  the  proper 
season  for  grammar ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
made  a  study,  bat  as  an  introduction  to  rhetoric. 

Locks. 

Determine  is  to  settle  as  a  means  to 
the  end;  we  commonly  determine  all 
subordinate  matters,  in  order  to  settle  a 
matter  finally :  thus,  the  determination  of 
a  single  cause  will  serve  to  settle  all  oth- 
er differences.  The  determination  repects 
the  act  of  the  individual  who  fixes  cer- 
tain points  and  brings  them  to  a  term ; 
the  settlement  respects  simply  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  affair,  or  the  termination  of 
all  dispute  and  question. 

19* 


One  had  better  settle  on  a  way  of  life  that  la 
not  the  very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than 
grow  old  without  determininif  our  choice. 

Addisov. 

Religion  settles  the  pretensions  and  otiierwise 
interfering  interests  of  mortal  men.      Adduom. 

To  determine  and  limit  both  signify  to 
fix  boundaries ;  but  to  determine  or  fix  tk 
term  to  a  thing,  respects  such  bounda- 
ries or^terms  as  are  formed  by  the  nat- 
ure of  things:  to  Umit  is  the  act  of  a 
conscious  agent ;  a  question  is  determined 
by  removing  the  doubt ;  the  price  is  lim- 
ited by  law,  or  the  command  of  the  mag- 
istrate, or  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 

No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill  which 
thus  determines  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a 
new  prospect  is  opened.  Attssbdbt. 

How  can  we  bind  or  Umit  his  decree 

By  what  our  ear  has  heard  or  eye  may  see  ? 

PSIOB. 
TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINB. 

To  FLAG  is  to  hang  down  loose  like 
a  fioff.  DROOP,  V,  To  fall  To  LAN- 
GUISH is  to  become  or  continue  languid 
(v.  Faint).  To  PINE,  from  the  German 
pein,  pain,  is  to  be  or  continue  in  pain. 

In  the  proper  application,  nothing .;2a^« 
but  that  which  can  be  distended  and  made 
to  flutter  by  the  wind,  as  the  leaves  of 
plants  when  they  are  in  want  of  water  or 
in  a  weakly  condition ;  hence  figuratively 
the  spirits  are  said  to  flag:  nothing  is  said 
to  droop  but  that  the  head  of  "which  fioffs 
or  drops;  the  snow-drop  droops,  and  flow- 
ers will  generally  droop  from  excess  of 
drought  or  heat:  the  spirits  in  the  same 
manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  express- 
es more  than  to  fiag;  the  human  body 
also  ^wps  when  the  strength  fails :  lan- 
guish is  a  still  stronger  expression  than 
droop,  and  is  applicable  principally  to  per- 
sons ;  some  languid  in  sickness,  some  in 
prison,' and  some  in  a  state  of  distress: 
to  pine  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  wearing  pain 
which  is  mostly  of  a  mental  nature ;  a 
child  may  pine  when  absent  from  all  its 
friends,  and  supposing  itself  deserted. 

It  Is  variety  which  keeps  alive  desire,  which 
would  otherwise  jto^.  Sodth. 

Shrank  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declin'd. 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mtaid.   Pops. 

How  finely  has  the  poet  told  ns  that  the  sick 
persons  languished  under  lingering  and  incura- 
ble distempers.  Addisoh. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  there  to  pine^ 
Immovably  Inflz'd.  MiLTOir. 
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FLAMSy  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLAJIE,  GLARE. 

FLAME,  in  Latin  Jlamma^  from  the 
Greek  ^Xiyw,  to  burn,  signifies  the  lu- 
minous exhalation  emitted  from  fire. 
BLAZ£,  from  the  German  bkueti,  to  blow, 
signifies  aJUmie  blown  up,  that  is,  an 
extended  flame:  FLASH  and  FLARE, 
which  are  but  variations  of  fiaane^  denote 
different  species  otfiame;  the  former  a 
sudden  ,^(mt«,  the  second  a  dazzling,  un- 
steady ,/2am«.  6^201%,  which  is  a  variation 
of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  is,  a 
strong  fiame^  that  emits  a  strong  light : 
a  candle  bums  only  \>y  JlamA,  paper  com- 
monly by  a  Uaxe^  gunpowder  by  &JUuhy  a 
torch  by  ajlarej  and  a  conflagration  by  a 

His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confoand, 
And  hurl  ye  heaOiongJlaming  to  the  ground. 

POPK. 

Swift  as  a  flood  of  Are  when  storms  arise 
Floats  the  wide  field,  and  bUiwt  to  the  skies. 

POPB. 

Full  fifty  guards  each  ./Com  <n{;r  pile  attend. 
Whose arms,  by  fits,  Udck^athett  send. 

POPJS, 

Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore, 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like^Hn^  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste  ? 

GOLMMITB. 

Ev*n  in  the  height  of  noon  oppressM,  the  sun 
Sheds,  weak  and  blunt,  his  wide-refracted  ray, 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden 'd  orb 
He  frights  the  nations.  Thomson. 

FLAT,  LKVKL. 

FLAT,  in  German  Jiach,  is  connected 
with  plcUi,  broad,  and  that  with  the  Latin 
UxhM,  and  Greek  irXarvQ,  LEVEL,  in  all 
probability  from  libdla  and  libr<iy  a  bal- 
ance, signifies  the  evenness  of  a  balance. 
Flat  is  said  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  it- 
self;  it  is  opposed  to  the  round  or  protu- 
berant; levd  as  it  respects  another  thing ; 
it  is  opposed  to  the  uneven :  a  country  is 
Jlai  which  has  no  elevation;  a  country 
IS  lend  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is 
mountainous,  or  a  wall  is  Uvd  with  the 
roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  the  roof. 

Aflat  can  hardly  look  well  on  paper. 

CODNTEBS  OP  HbRTPOBO. 

-  The  fiwe  of  Switzerland  is  in  general  so  moun- 
tainons  that  even  the  parts  of  it  accounted  Uioel 
abound  with  eminences  which  in  other  countries 
would  be  called  mountains.  Guthub. 

In  the  moral  application  they  differ  too 
widely  to  render  comparison  necessary. 


FLATTERER,  8TC0PHANT,  PARASITE. 

FLATTERER,  v.  To  adulate.  SYCa 
PHANT,  in  Greek  ^vco^avnyCi  signified 
originally  an  informer  on  the  matter  of 
figs,  but  has  now  acquired  the  meaning 
of  an  obsequious  and  servile  person. 
PARASITE,  in  Greek  wafMzoiroc,  from 
trapa  and  <rtro£,  com  or  meat,  original- 
ly referred  to  the  priests  who  attended 
feasts,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  a  hanger- 
on  at  the  tables  of  the  great 

The  fiatterer  is  one  who  flatters  by 
words;  the  sycophant  and  parasite  ia 
therefore  always  a  fatterer^  and  some- 
thing more,  for  the  sycophatU  adopts  ev- 
ery mean  artifice  by  which  he  can  ingra- 
tiate himself,  and  the  parasite  submits 
to  every  degradation  and  servile  compli- 
ance by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base 
purpose.  These  terms  differ  more  in  the 
object  than  in  the  means:  the  former 
having  general  purposes  of  favor;  and 
the  latter  particular  and  still  lower  pur- 
poses to  answer.  Courtiers  may  be  sye- 
ophatUs  in  order  to  be  well  with  their 
prince,  and  obtain  preferment ;  but  they 
are  seldom  parasites^  who  are  generally 
poor  and  in  want  of  a  meal 

Flatterers  are  the  bosom  enemies  of  princes. 

SauTU. 

By  a  rerolution  In  the  state,  the  fawning  syeo^ 
pfmnt  of  yesterday  is  converted  into  the  austere 
critic  of  the  present  hour.  Buulk. 

The  first  of  pleasures 
Were  to  be  rich  myself;  but  next  to  this 
1  hold  it  best  to  be  a  parasite. 
And  feed  npon  the  rich.  CcicusLAirik. 

FLEXIBLE,  PLUBLE,  PLIA2>rr,  SUPPLE. 

FLEXIBLE,  in  Latin  JlexibUis,  from 
flectOy  to  bend,  signifies  able  to  be  bent. 
PLIABLE  signifies  able  to  be  plied  or 
folded:  PLIANT  signifies  literally /)/y- 
tfl^,  bending,  or  folding.  SUPPLE,  in 
French  soypte^  from  the  intensive  syllable 
9ub  andplyy  signifies  very  pliahle. 

Flexible  is  used  in  a  natural  or  moral 
sense ;  pUable  in  the  familiar  sense  only ; 
pHant  in  the  higher  and  moral  applica- 
tion only :  what  can  be  bent  in  any  de- 
gree as  a  stick  is  JUaable ;  what  can  be 
bent  as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  plia^ 
Ue.  Supple^  whether  in  a  proper  or  a 
figurative  sense,  is  an  excess  of  piiabil- 
ity;  what  can  be  bent  backward  and  for- 
ward, like  osier  twig,  is  supple^ 
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In  the  moral  applicationf^€Be»&/«  is  in- 
definite both  in  degree  and  application ; 
it  may  be  greater  or  less  in  point  of  de- 
gree ;  whereas /^/ion/  supposes  a  great  de- 
gree oi  pliabUity;  and  s^tmjlenen  a  great 
degree  ot pliancy  or  plieUnUty ^li  applies 
likewise  to  the  outward  actioDs,  to  the 
temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principles ; 
but  pUoHcy  is  applied  to  the  principles, 
or  the  conduct  dependent  upon  those 
principles ;  tupjpienen  to  the  outward  ac- 
tions and  behavior  ouly.  A  temper  is 
fiexiUe  which  yields  to  the  entreaties  of 
others ;  the  person  or  character  is  pUarU 
when  it  is  formed  or  moulded  easily  at  the 
will  of  another ;  a  person  is  gujqtU  who 
makes  his  actions  and  his  manners  bend 
according  to  the  varying  humors  of  an- 
other :  the  first  belongs  to  one  in  a  supe- 
rior station  who  yields  to  the  wishes  of 
the  applicant;  the  latter  two  belong  to 
equals  or  inferiors  who  yield  to  the  influ- 
ence of  others.  FUxibUity  is  frequently 
a  weakness,  but  never  a  vice ;  it  always 
consults  the  taste  of  others,  sometimes  to 
its  own  inconvenience,  and  often  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  judgment;  pliancy  is  often 
both  a  weakness  and  a  vice:  it  always 
yields  for  its  own  pleasure,  though  not 
always  in  opposition  to  its  sense  of  right 
and  wrong :  auppleneas  is  always  a  vice, 
but  never  a  weakness ;  it  seeks  its  grati- 
fication to  the  injury  of  another  by  flat- 
tering his  passions.  FUxibilUy  is  opposed 
to  firmness ;  pliancy  to  steadiness ;  tup- 
flenen  to  rigidity. 

Fortjr-frar  Sb  an  age  at  which  the  mind  b^ns 
less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the  will 
to  grow  Ittsjlexibls.  Johksom. 

As  for  the  bending  and  forming  the  mind,  we 
should  doabtless  do  our  utmost  to  render  it  pli- 
abU^  and  by  no  means  stiff  and  refractory. 

Bacov. 

The  tatan  is  pUant  and  dactUe.      JoHMaoir. 

He  that  was  not  tuppU  enough  fbr  a  courts  was 
ar  too  haoghty  fbr  popularity.     Loao  Oavoao. 

TO  FLOURISH,  THMVK,  PROSPER. 

FLOURISH,  in  French  fieuHr,  floris- 
»<ttU,  Latin  Tloreseo  or  Jhreo,  from  Jlas,  a 
flower,  is  a  figure  of  speech  borrowed  from 
the  action  of  flowers  which  grow  in  full 
vigor  and  health.  THRIVE  signifies  prop- 
erly to  drive  on.  FROSP£R,inLatin/>ro«- 
pfr,  pro&penUy  compounded  of  pro  and 
*pfTo^  to  hope,  signifies  to  be  agreeable  to 
^e  hopes. 


To  flourish  expresses  the  state  of  b& 
ing  that  which  is  desirable :  to  thrive  the 
process  of  becoming  so.  In  the  proper 
aeuse,  flourish  and  thrive  are  applied  to 
vegetation;  the  former  to  that  which  is 
full  gro¥m ;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  in 
the  act  of  growing :  the  oldest  trees  are 
said  to  flourish,  which  put  forth  their 
leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigor;  young 
trees  thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly 
toward  their  full  growth. 

The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf 
Shines  there  andJlourUhss.  Cowrsa. 

Some  clothe  the  soil  that  feeds  them,  Csr  dif<- 

fiised 
And  lowly  creeping,  modest  and  yet  Mr, 
Like  Tirttte,  thriving  moat  where  little  seen. 

Cowpsa. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise 
in  the  moral  sense  \  prosper  is  employed 
only  in  this  sense ;  flourish  is  said  either 
of  individuals  or  communities  of  men; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals. 
To  flourish  is  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  inci- 
dental :  an  author ,/IourM^  at  a  certain 
period;  an  institution ,/2(n<ru^ ;  litera- 
ture or  trade  flourishes ;  a  nation  fl^mr- 
ishes.  To  thrive  is  to  carry  on  one's  con- 
cerns to  the  advantage  of  one^s  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  for 
those  who  gain  by  positive  labor :  the  in- 
dustrious tradesman  thrives.  To  prosper 
is  to  be  already  in  advantageous  circum- 
stances :  men  prosper  who  accumulate 
wealth  agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and  be- 
yond their  expectations. 

There  hare  been  times  in  which  no  power  hns 
been  brought  so  low  as  France.  Few  have  ever 
Jloiirish»i  In  greater  glory.  Buekb. 

Every  thrivin{f  grazier  can  think  himself  but 
ill  dealt  with,  if  within  his  own  country  he  is  not 
courted.  Sooth. 

Betimes  inure  yourself  to  examine  how  your 
estate  prospers.  Wbntwobth. 

TO  FLOW,  STREAM,  GUSH. 

FLOW,  in  Latin  ^uo,  and  Greek  pkvta 
or  ^Xvitf,  to  be  in  a  ferment,  is  in  all 
probability  connected  with  pno,  which 
signifies  literally  to  flout.  STREAM,  in 
German  stromen^  from  riemen^  a  thong, 
signifies  to  run  in  a  line.  GUSH,  like 
the  German  giessetij  etc.,  signifies  to  run 
out  in  great  quantities,  to  pour  out  with 
force. 

Flow  is  here  the  generic  term;  the 
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other  two  are  specific  terms,  expressing 
different  modes :  water  may  fimo  either 
in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow 
course ;  the  ttream  in  a  long,  narrow 
course  only :  thus,  waters  Jlow  in  seas, 
rivers,  rivulets,  or  in  a  small  pond ;  they 
tiream  only  out  of  spouts,  or  small  chan- 
nels: they  ^/Coto  gently  or  otherwise;  they 
itream  gently ;  but  they  ^timA  with  vio- 
lence :  thus,  the  blood^im  from  a  wound 
which  comes  from  it  in  any  manner ;  it 
atreama  from  a  wound  when  it  runs,  as 
it  were,  in  a  channel;  it  gutket  from  a 
wound  when  it  rims  with  impetuosity, 
and  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  cavity 
admits. 

Down  bis  wan  cheek  a  briny  toTTtntflow. 

Port. 

Fires  ttream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine 
eyes.  Pops. 

Sunk  in  his  sad  companions'  arms  he  lay, 
And  in  short  pantings  sobbM  his  soal  away 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  gronnd), 
While  his  life's  torrent  ffuah'd  ftom  out  tlie 
wound.  Pops. 

FLUCTUATE,  WAVER. 

FLUCTUATE,  in  lAtmfivdutUw,  par- 
ticiple of  fiuctuoy  from  fiuetv*^  a  wave, 
signifies  to  move  backward  and  forward 
like  a  wave.  To  WAVER  is  a  frequen- 
tative of  to  loave,  which  is  formed  from 
the  substantive  vnnot^  and  signifies  the 
same. 

To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of  strong 
agitation ;  to  waver^  that  of  constant  mo- 
tion backward  and  forward:  when  ap- 
plied in  the  moral  sense,  to  fluctuate  des- 
ignates the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the 
opinions ;  to  waver  is  said  only  of  the 
will  or  opinions:  he  who  is  alternately 
merry  and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  fluctuaHng ;  or  he  who  has  many 
opinions  in  quick  succession  is  said  to 
fluctuate;  but  he  who  cannot  form  an 
opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is  said 
U}  waver. 

The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  seal  and  love 
To  man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong. 
New  parts  pots  on,  and  as  to  passion  mor'd 
Fluetuatea  disturbed.  If  iltoh. 

Let  a  man,  without  trepidation  or  foavering^ 
proceed  in  discharging  his  duty.  Blaib. 

FLUID,  LIQUID. 

FLUID,  from  fluOy  to  flow,  signifies 
that  which  from  its  nature  flows ;  LIQ- 


UID, from  HgueaeOy  to  melt,  signifies  that 
which  is  melted.  These  words  may  be 
employed  as  epithets  to  the  same  ob- 
jects ;  but  they  have  a  distinct  oflloe 
which  they  derive  from  their  original 
meaning :  when  we  wish  to  represent  a 
thing  as  <»pable  of  passing  along  in  a 
stream  or  current,  we  should  denominate 
it  a  fluid;  when  we  wish  to  represent  it 
as  passing  from  a  congealed  to  a  dis- 
solved state,  we  should  name  it  a  liquid: 
water  and  air  are  both  represented  as 
fluids  from  their  general  property  of 
flowing  through  certain  spaces ;  but  ice 
when  thawed  becomes  a  liquid  and  melts ; 
melted  lead  is  also  termed  a  liquid:  the 
humors  of  the  animal  body,  and  the 
juices  of  trees,  AtefluiA  ;  what  we  drink 
is  a  liquid,  as  opposed  to  what  we  eat, 
which  IS  solid. 

As  when  the  Qg's  press'd  Juice,  inftis'd  in  cream. 
To  curds  coagulates  the  liquid  stream. 
Sudden  thtjlitide  fix,  the  parts  combine.  Pops. 

Then  thrice  the  raren  rends  tlie  liquid  air. 
Its  croaking  notes  proclaim  the  settled  ftdr. 

DBTDBir. 

TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENSUE. 

FOLLOW,  in  Saxon  folgean,  Danish 
volffcn^  is  probably  connected  with  the 
German  wandehK,  to  go,  the  English  sMot- 
der^  and  the  Greek  cXca;,  to  draw.  SUC- 
CEED is  in  Latin  euceedo^  compounded  of 
sub  and  eedo^  to  walk  after.  ENSUE,  in 
French  ensuivre^  Latin  insequor^  signifies 
to  follow  close  upon  the  back  or  at  the 
heels. 

Follow  and  succeed  is  said  of  persons 
and  things ;  ensue  of  things  only :  foUow^ 
in  respect  of  persons,  denotes  the  going 
in  order,  in  a  trace  or  line ;  succeed  de- 
notes the  going  or  being  in  the  same 
place  immediately  after  another :  many 
persons  may  foUow  one  another  at  the 
same  time ;  but  only  one  individual  prop- 
erly succeeds  another.  Follow  is  taken 
literally  for  the  moUon  of  the  physical 
body  in  relation  to  another;  trucceed  is 
taken  in  the  moral  sense  for  taking  the 
place  of  another :  people  follow  each  oth- 
er in  a  procession,  or  one  follows  another 
to  the  grave ;  a  king  succeeds  to  a  throne, 
or  a  son  succeeds  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
father.  To  follow  may  also  be  to  go  in 
the  same  course,  though  not  at  the  same 
time,  as  to  follow  a  person  to  the  grave 
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in  the  sense  of  dying  after  him :  to  suc- 
ceed IB  always  to  go  in  the  place  of  an- 
other, whether  living  or  dead,  as  one 
minister  of  state  »ieeeed$  another,  or  a 
son  ntceeeda  his  father. 

If  a  man  of  a  good  g«nias  for  fable  were  to  rep- 
resent the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that 
way  of  writing,  he  would  probably  Join  them  to- 
gether after  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  one  to  come  into  any  place  with- 
out heing  foUotoid  by  the  other.  Ai>i>uk>n. 

One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  sn  heir 
That  may  mtecesd  as  an  inheritor.  SiiAXSPaAav. 

Persons  may  follow  things,  but  things 
only  mtceeed  things :  as  to  follow  a  rule, 
or  fbllow  a  course  of  conduct. 

•*Now,  now  *  said  he,  *♦  my  son,  no  more  delay ; 
I yktlA,!  follow  where  Heav'n  shows  the  way." 

Dbtdbh. 

To  follow^  in  relation  to  things,  is  said 
either  simply  of  the  order  in  which  they 
go,  or  of  such  as  go  by  a  connection  be- 
tween them ;  to  tuoceed  implies  simply  to 
take  the  place  after  another ;  to  eruue  is 
to/oOow  by  a  necessary  connection :  as 
in  a  natural  tempest  one  wave  of  the  sea 
foUaws  another  in  rapid  succession,  so  in 
the  moral  tempest  of  political  revolutions 
one  mad  convulsion  is  quickly  ntcceeded 
by  another :  nothing  can  ensue  from  pop- 
ular commotions  but  bloodshed  and  mis- 
ery. Follow  is  used  in  general  propo- 
sitions ;  ensue  is  used  in  specific  cases : 
sin  and  misery /o2^  each  other  as  cause 
and  effect ;  quarrels  too  often  ensue  from 
the  conversations  of  violent  men  who  dif- 
fer either  in  religion  or  politics. 

Be  Und,  and  follow  me  no  more, 

For  care  by  right  should  go  before.  Oat. 

Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart, 
Before  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart : 
Forth  flows  the  blood ;  an  eager  pang  sueeeeds^ 
Tjdides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds.    Porx. 

Kor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose ; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fiite  more  vile  ensues; 
Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall, 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer  or  to  flUl.    Popb. 

TO  FOLLOW,  PURSUE. 

Thb  idea  of  going  after  any  object  in 
order  to  reach  or  obtain  it  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances :  to  FOLLOW  {v.  To  follow)  a 
person  is  mostly  with  a  friendly  inten- 
tion ;  to  PURSUE  (».  To  continue)  with 
a  hostile  intention :  a  person  follows  his 
fellow-traveUer  whom  he  wishes  to  over- 


take ;  the  officers  of  justice  pui^sue  the 
criminal  whom  they  wish  to  apprehend : 
BO  likewise  the  huntsmen  and  hunters 
follow  the  dogs  in  the  chase ;  the  dogs 
pursue  the  hare. 

Still  close  they  follotD^  close  the  rear  engsge ; 
iEneas  storms,  and  Hector  foams  with  rage. 

Pors. 

The  seme  Rutilians,  who  with  arms  jntrsus 
The  Trpjan  race,  are  equal  foes  to  you.  Dai dxh. 

In  application  to  thinga^foUow  is  taken 
more  in  the  passive,  and  pursue  more  in 
the  active  sense :  a  man  follows  the  plan 
of  another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan ;  he 
follows  his  inclinations,  and  pursues  an 
object 

The  fslicity  is  when  any  one  is  so  happy  as  to 
find  out  aad  follow  what  is  the  proper  bent  of 
his  genius.  Stesle. 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  f&w 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  %  pursue  ! 

DBn>Eir« 

TO  FOLLOW.  IMITATE. 

FOLLOW,  V.  To  follow,  succeed,  IMI- 
TATE, in  Latin  imiiatus,  participle  of 
imitOy  from  the  Greek  fiifuw,  to  mimic, 
and  o/ioioc,  alike,  signifies  to  do  or  make 
alike. 

Both  these  terms  denote  the  regulating 
our  actions  by  something  that  offers  it- 
self to  us,  or  is  set  before  us ;  but  we 
follow  that  which  is  either  internal  or 
external ;  we  imilate  that  only  which  is 
external :  we  either  foUow  the  dictates  of 
our  own  minds  or  the  suggestions  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  we  imitate  the  conduct  of  oth- 
ers :  in  regard  to  external  objects,  we 
foU&u)  either  a  rule  or  an  example ;  but 
we  imitate  an  example  only :  we  follow 
the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers ;  we  imi- 
tate their  virtues  and  their  perfections : 
it  is  advisable  for  young  persons  as  close- 
ly as  possible  tofoUow  the  good  example 
of  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than 
themselves;  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  imiiate  the  example  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power. 

And  I  with  the  ssroe  grecdinms  did  seek, 
As  water  when  1  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek; 
Which  I  did  only  learn  that  I  ml^ht  know 
Those  great  examples  which  J  follow  now. 

DsifBllL 

The  world's  a  school 
Of  wrong,  and  what  proficients  swarm  around 
We  must,  or  iinitaUj  or  disapprove. 
Must  lift  as  their  accomplices  or  fbes.     Yonso^ 
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To  follow  and  imUate  may  both  be  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  good  or  bad :  the 
former  to  any  action,  but  the  latter  only 
to  the  behavior  or  the  mode  of  doing 
anything :  we  may  follow  a  person  in  his 
career  of  virtue  or  vice ;  we  imitate  his 
gestures,  tone  of  voice,  and  the  like. 

With  Addiflon,  the  wits,  his  adherents  and/o^ 
ik>i«0r«,'werD  certain  to  concur.  Jodkson. 

The  imitaton  of  Milton  seem  to  place  all  the 
excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  in  the  use  of 
uncouth  or  antique  words.  Johnsost. 

FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,  PARTISAN. 

A  FOLLOWER  is  one  who  fdlom  a 
person  generally ;  an  ADHERENT  is  one 
who  adhjeret  to  his  cause;  a  PARTISAN 
is  the  follower  of  a  party :  the  follower 
follows  cither  the  person,  the  interests, 
or  the  principles  of  any  one;  thus  the 
retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or  the  friends  of 
a  statesman,  or  the  friends  of  any  man*s 
opinions,  may  be  styled  his  followers; 
but  the  adhereiU  is  that  kind  of  follower 
who  espouses  the  interests  of  another,  as 
the  adherenU  of  Charles  L :  a  follower 
follows  near  or  at  a  distance;  but  the 
adherent  is  always  near  at  hand;  the 
partisan  hangs  on  or  keeps  at  a  certain 
distance:  thefoUower  follows  from  vari- 
ous motives ;  the  adherent  adheres  from 
a  personal  motive ;  the  partisan^  from  a 
partial  motive:  Charles  L  had  as  many 
adherents  as  he  h^dfoUoioers;  the  rebels 
had  as  many  partisans  as  they  had  <id- 
herents. 

The  moMxntxA  foUoicers^  with  assistant  care, 
The  groaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear.        Pope. 

The  religion  in  which  Pope  lived  and  died  was 
that  of  the  cliurch  of  Rome,  to  which  in  liis  cor- 
respondence with  Racine  he  professes  himself  a 
sincere  culherent.  Jobnsok. 

They  (the  Jacobins)  then  proceed  in  argument 
as  if  all  those  who  disapprove  of  their  new  abuses 
must  of  course  be  partisans  of  the  old.  Bueks. 

FOLLY,  FOOLERY. 

FOLLY  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and 
characteriJMJS  the  thing;  FOOLERY  the 
abstract  of  fool,  and  characterizes  the 
person :  we  may  commit  an  act  of  follff 
without  being  chargeable  with  weakness 
or  folly;  but  none  are  guilty  of  fooleries 
who  are  not  themselves  fools,  either  ha- 
bitually or  temporarily:  young  people 
are  perpetually  committing  follies  if  not 
under  proper  control ;  f asMonable  people 


lay  aside  one  foolery  only  to  take  up  an 
other. 

This  peculiar  ill  property  has/oUy,  that  it  en- 
larges men's  desires  while  it  lessens  their  capac- 
ities. SOCTB. 

If  you  are  so  much  transported  with  the  siglit 
of  beautiful  persons,  to  wliat  ecstasy  would  it 
raise  yon  to  behold  the  original  beauty,  not  filled 
up  with  flesh  and  blood,  or  Tarnished  with  a  fiul- 
Ing  mixture  of  colors,  and  the  rest  of  mortal  tri- 
fles and /oo^eH^.  Wauh. 

FOOD,  DIET,  REGIMEN. 

FOOD  signifies  the  thing  which  one 
feeds  upon,  in  Saxon  fode^  low  German 
fode  or  fdder,  Greek  ^miy.  DIET,  from 
CiaiTUiay  to  live  medicinally,  signifies  any 
particular  mode  of  living.  REGIMEN, 
in  Latin  re^imen^  from  reffo^  signifies  a 
system  or  practice  by  rule. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  our  living,  or 
that  by  which  we  live :  food  is  here  the 
general  term;  the  others  are  specific. 
Food  specifies  no  circumstance;  what- 
ever is  taken  to  maintain  life  is  food: 
diet  is  properly  prescribed  or  regular 
food:  it  is  the  hard  lot  of  some  among 
the  poor  to  obtain  with  difficulty  food 
and  clothing  for  themselves  and  their 
families ;  an  attention  to  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren is  an  important  branch  of  their 
early  education.  Food  is  an  unqualified 
term,  applicable  to  either  roan  or  beast; 
diet  is  applied  to  man  only,  not  merely 
to  individuals  in  the  limited  sense,  but 
to  the  species  in  the  sense  of  their  daily 
and  regular /ood 

Smith,  in  his  History  of  Kerry ^  relates  that 
a  poor  man  in  that  country  got  a  comfortable 
sulMtistence  for  his  fkmily  during  a  summer  of 
famine  out  of  an  eagle's  nest,  by  robbing-  the  ea- 
glets of  their /ooef.  Goloomith. 

The  diet  of  men  In  a  state  of  nature  must 
have  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  vege- 
table kind.  Bdbkx. 

Food  has  also  a  figurative  application 
which  diet  has  not. 

The  poison  of  other  states  (that  is  bankruptcy) 
is  the  food  of  the  new  republic.  Bcrxs. 

Did,  and  regimen  are  both  particular 
modes  of  living ;  but  the  former  respects 
the  quality  oifood;  the  latter  the  quan- 
tity as  well  as  quality:  ^ei  is  confined 
to  modes  of  taking  nourishment;  reffi- 
men  often  respects  the  abstinence  from 
food^  bodily  exercise,  and  whatever  may 
conduce  to  health :  diet  is  generally  the 
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consequence  of  an  immediate  prescrip- 
tion from  a  physician,  and  during  the 
period  of  sickness;  regimen  commonly 
forms  a  regular  part  of  a  man^s  system 
of  living :  eUei  is  in  certain  cases  of  such 
importance  for  the  restoration  of  a  pa- 
tient that  a  single  deviation  may  defeat 
the  best  medicine ;  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  some  people  to  be  troubled  with  dis- 
eases, from  which  they  cannot  get  any 
.exemption  but  by  observing  a  strict  regi- 
men. 

Prolongation  of  life  ts  rather  to  be  expected 
from  stated  diett  than  from  any  common  re^i- 
tnen.  Bacon. 

I  shall  always  be  able  to  entertain  a  friend  of 
a  philosophical  regtmen,  Shekstonb. 

FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 

FOOL  is  doubtless  connected  with  our 
word  fcfuly  in  German  favl^  which  is  ei- 
ther nasty  or  lazy,  and  the  Greek  ^ovKoq^ 
which  signifies  worthless  or  good  for 
nothing.  IDIOT  comes  from  the  Greek 
iduunfc*  signifying  either  a  private  per- 
son or  one  that  is  rude  and  unskilled  in 
the  ways  of  the  worid.  BUFFOON,  in 
French  bouffon,  is  in  all  probability  con- 
nected with  our  word  beef,  buffalo,  and 
bull,  signifying  a  senseless  fellow. 

The  fool  is  either  naturally  or  artificial- 
ly fifool;  the  idiot  is  a  natural /bo//  the 
buffoon  is  an  artificial /oo/:  whoever  vio- 
lates common -sense  in  his  actions  is  a 
fool;  whc3ver  is  unable  to  act  aooording 
to  common -sense  is  an  idioi;  whoever 
intentionally  violates  common-sense  is  a 
buffo(m. 

Thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life's  time's /0O/. 

Sbakspxaiue. 

Idiots  are  still  in  request  in  most  of  the  courts 
of  Germany,  where  there  is  not  a  prince  of  any 
great  magniilcence  who  has  not  two  or  three 
dressed,  (Ustinguished,  undisputed /<k»/«  in  his 
retinue.  Addison. 

Homer  has  described  a  Vulcan  that  is  a  bu^oon 
among  his  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his  mor- 
tals. Addison. 

FOOLHARDY,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 

FOOLHARDY  signifies  having  the 
hardihood  of  a  fool,  ADVENTUROUS 
signifies  ready  to  venture.  RASH  is  in 
German  raxfi^  which  signifies  swift,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Arabic  raatchen^  to 
go  swiftly. 

Foolhardy  expresses  more  than  ihe 


adventurous:  and  adventurous  than  rash. 
The  foolhardy  man  ventures  in  defiance 
of  consequences:  the  adventurous  man 
ventures  from  a  love  of  the  arduous  and 
the  bold ;  the  rath  man  ventures  for  want 
of  thought:  courage  and  boldness  be- 
come fooUiardihood  when  they  lead  a 
person  to  run  a  fruitless  risk;  an  ad- 
venturous  spirit  sometimes  leads  a  man 
into  unnecessary  difficulties;  but  it  is 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  greatness. 
There  is  not  so  much  design,  but  there 
is  more  violence  and  impetuosity  in  rash- 
fiess  than  in  foolhardihood :  the  former 
is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  temper 
which  will  admit  of  correction  by  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  judgment ;  but  the  lattei 
comprehends  the  perversion  of  both  the 
will  and  the  judgment.  An  infidel  is 
foolhankfy  who  risks  his  future  salva- 
tion for  the  mere  gratification  of  his 
pride;  Alexander  was  an  adventttroiu 
prince,  who  delighted  in  enterprises  in 
proportion  as  they  presented  difficulties ; 
he  was  likewise  a  rash  prince,  as  was 
evinced  by  his  jumping  into  the  river 
Cydnus  while  he  was  hot,  and  by  his 
leaping  over  the  wall  of  Oxydracce,  and 
exposing  himself  singly  to  the  attack  of 
the  enemy. 

If  any  yet  be  ao  fooUiardpt 

V  expose  themselves  to  vain  Jeopardy, 

If  they  come  wounded  off  and  lame, 

No  honor's  got  by  such  a  maim.  Butlbr. 

'Twas  an  old  way  of  recreating, 

Which  learned  butchers  called  bear-baiting, 

A  bold  adventurous  exercise.  Boixer. 

Why  wilt  thou,  then,  renew  the  vain  pursuit, 
And  rashly  catch  at  the  forbidden  fruit  ? 

PatoB. 

TO  FORBID,  PROHIBIT,  INTERDICT. 

The /or  in  FORBID,  like  the  German 
ver,  is  negative,  signifying  to  bid  not  to 
do.  The  pro  in  PROHIBIT,  and  inter  in 
INTERDICT,  have  both  a  similariy  neg- 
ative sense :  the  former  verb,  from  habeo, 
to  have,  signifies  to  have  or  hold  that  a 
thing  shall  not  be  done,  to  restrain  from 
doing ;  the  latter,  from  dico^  to  say,  sig- 
nifies to  say  that  a  thing  shall  not  be 
done. 

Forbid  is  the  ordinary  term ;  prohibii 
is  the  judicial  term ;  vUerdict  the  moral 
term.  To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal 
act ;  to  prohibit  is  an  indirect  action  that 
operates  by  means  of  extended  influence : 
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both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  au- 
thority by  any  person ;  but  the  former  is 
more  applicable  to  the  power  of  private 
persons,  and  the  latter  to  the  authority 
of  government.  A  parent  forbids  his 
child  marrying  when  he  thinks  proper: 
the  government  prohibHs  the  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquors.  Interdict  is  a  species  of 
forbidding  applied  to  more  serious  con- 
cerns, as  to  interdict  the  use  of  any  one 
strong  drink.  To  forbid  or  interdict  are 
opposed  to  command ;  to  prohibit^  to  al- 
low. As  nothing  is  forbidden  to  Chris- 
tians which  is  good  and  just  in  itself,  so 
nothing  is  commanded  that  is  hurtful 
and  unjust.  As  no  one  is  prohihiied  in 
our  own  country  from  writing  that  which 
can  tend  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind ;  so  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  indulge  his  private  malignity  by 
the  publication  of  injurious  personalities. 

The  finther  of  Conttantia  was  lo  Inceiued  at  the 
father  of  Theodosius  that  heforb€td6  the  ion  his 
house.  ADDisoif. 

I  think  that  all  persons  (that  is,  quacks)  should 
be  prohibited  from  curing  their  incurable  pa- 
tients by  act  of  parUament.         Hawke»wobth. 

It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  morality  should  be 
oonsidered  as  interdicted  to  all  future  writers. 

Johnson. 

Forbid  and  interdict^  as  personal  acts, 
are  properly  applicable  to  persons  only, 
but  by  an  improper  application  are  ex- 
tended to  things ;  prohibit^  however,  in 
the  general  sense  of  restraining,  is  ap- 
plied with  equal  propriety  to  things  as 
to  persons:  shame  forbidn  us  doing  a 
thing;  law,  authority,  and  the  like,jDro- 
hibU. 

Life's  span  forbide  us  to  extend  our  cares, 
And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

Cbexch. 

Other  ambition  nature  interdicte.  Young. 

Fear  prohibite  endeavors  by  inftising  despair 
of  success.  Johnson. 

FORCE,  VIOLEKCE. 

Both  these  terms  imply  an  exertion  of 
strength ;  but  the  former  in  a  much  less 
degree  than  the  latter.  FORCE  {v.  To 
compel)  is  ordinarily  employed  to  supply 
the  want  of  a  proper  will ;  VIOLENCE, 
in  Latin  violentia,  from  vis,  and  the  Greek 
/3ca,  strength,  is  used  to  counteract  an  op- 
posing will.  The  arm  of  justice  must  ex- 
ercise/oroe  in  order  to  bring  offenders  to 
a  proper  account;  one  nation  exercises 


violence  against  another  in  the  act  of  car 
rying  on  war.  Force  is  mostly  conform- 
able to  reason  and  equity ;  violence  is  aL 
ways  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
that  which  is  unattainable  by  law.  All 
who  are  invested  with  authority  have 
occasion  to  use  force  at  certain  times 
to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of  those  who 
should  submit:  violence  and  rapine  are 
inseparable  companions ;  a  robber  ccmld 
not  subsist  by  the  latter  without  exer- 
cising the  former. 

Our  host  expeird,  what  tariher  force  can  shj 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway? 

Dktvek. 

He  sees  his  distress  to  be  the  Immediate  etttd 
of  human  violence  or  oppression ;  and  is  obliged 
at  the  same  time  to  consider  it  as  a  divine  Judg- 
ment. Blair. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  appli- 
cation to  things,  these  terms  convey  the 
same  general  idea  of  exerting  strength. 
That  is  said  to  have/orc0  that  acta  with 
force  ;  and  that  to  have  violence  that  acts 
with  violenee.  A  word,  an  expression,  or 
a  remark,  hhs  force  or  isfordble;  a  dis- 
order, a  passion,  a  sentiment,  has  violence 
or  is  violent.  Force  is  always  something 
desirable;  violence  is  always  something 
hurtful.  We  ought  to  listen  to  argu- 
ments  which  have/orw  in  them ;  we  en- 
deavor to  correct  the  violence  of  all  an- 
gry passions. 

It  is  much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  re- 
sentment than  to  restrain  it  firom  excess  when  it 
has  gained  admission ;  for  if  reason,  while  her 
strength  is  yet  entire,  is  unable  to  preaenre  her 
dominion,  what  can  she  do  when  her  enemy  haa 
in  tlie  least  prevailed  and  weakened  ber/r>ree. 

Holland. 

The  mind,  if  duly  cautious,  may  stand  firm  on 
the  rock  of  tranquillity,  but  if  she  rashly  forsake 
the  summit  she  can  scarcely  recover  herself,  but 
is  hurried  away  downward  by  her  own  passion 
with  increasing  violenoe.  Holland. 

FOREFATHERS,  PROGENITORS^  ANCES- 
TORS. 

FOREFATHERS  signifies  our  fathers 
before  us,  and  includes  our  immediate 
parents.  PROGENITORS,  from  pro  and 
ffiffnOy  signifies  those  begotten  before  us, 
exclusive  of  our  immediate  parents.  AN- 
CESTORS, contracted  from  afiteceuors^  or 
those  going  before,  is  said  of  those  from 
whom  wo  are  remotely  descended.  Fore- 
faihere  is  a  partial  and  familiar  term  foi 
the  preceding  branches  of  any  family. 
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We  pasaed  slightly  orer  three  or  foar  of  oar 
immtdialtb  forffathera  whom  we  knew  by  tndi- 
tion.  Addison. 

Progeniion  is  a  higher  term  in  the 
same  sense,  applied  to  families  of  dis- 
tinction :  we  speak  of  the  forefathers  of 
&  peasant,  bat  the  jvro^pmttorv  of  a  noble- 
man. 

Each  in  his  mirrow  cell  forerer  laid, 

The  TVLdttforefathera  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  Geat. 

Sappose  a  gentleman,  fall  of  his  Qlostrioas  fitm- 
ily,  should  see  the  whole  line  of  his  progenitors 
pass  in  review  before  him ;  with  how  many  vary- 
ing passions  would  he  behold  sheplierds,  soldiers, 
prlnees,  and  beggars  wallc  in  the  procession  of 
five  tltousand  years  1  Addison. 

Forefathm  and  progenitors^  but  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  said  mostly  of  in- 
dividuals, and  respect  the  regular  line  of 
succession  in  a  family ;  ancestors  is  em- 
ployed coUectiyely  as  well  as  individual- 
ly, and  regards  simply  the  order  of  suc- 
cession :  we  may  speak  of  the  ancestors 
of  a  nation  as  well  as  of  any  particular 
perscm. 

It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  respect  to  men 
who  are  descended  flrom  worthy  ancssk>rs. 

Adduon. 

The  term  aneestor  may  also  be  applied 
figuratively. 

O  miO^tic  night ! 
Nature's  great  ancsHor  !  Touno. 

FORERUNNER,  PRECURSOR,  MESSEN- 
GER, HARBINGER. 

FORERUNNER  and  PRECURSOR 
signify  literally  the  same  thing,  namely, 
one  runmng  before  ;  but  the  term  fwe- 
Tvmur  is  properly  applied  only  to  one 
who  runs  before  to  any  spot  to  commu- 
nicate intelligence ;  and  it  is  figuratively 
applied  to  things  which  in  their  nature, 
or  from  a  natural  connection,  precede 
others ;  precursor  is  only  employed  in  this 
figurative  sense:  thus  imprudent  specu- 
lations are  said  to  be  the  forerunners  of 
a  man^s  ruin;  the  ferment  which  took 
placo  in  men's  minds  was  the  precursor 
of  the  revolution. 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually 
the  forerunner  of  death.  South. 

Gospeller  was  a  name  of  contempt  given  by 
the  papists  to  the  Lollards,  the  Puritans  of  early 
times,  and  the  precursors  of  Protestantism. 

Johnson. 

MESSENGER  signifies  literally  one 
bearing   messages:    and    HARBINGER, 


from  the  Teutonic  herhinger^  signifies  a 
provider  of  a  herberge^  or  tnn,  for  princes. 
Both  terms  are  employed  for  persons: 
but  the  messenger  states  what  has  been 
or  is ;  the  hafiinger  announces  what  is 
to  be.  Our  Saviour  was  the  messenger  of 
glad  tidings  to  all  mankind:  the  proph- 
ets were  the  harbingers  of  the  Messiah. 
A  messenger  may  be  employed  on  differ- 
ent offices;  a  harbinger  is  a  messenger 
who  acts  in  a  specific  office.  The  angels 
are  represented  as  messengers  on  differ- 
ent occasions.  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
harbinger  of  our  Saviour,  who  prepared 
the  way  of  the  Lord.  They  are  both  ap- 
plied figuratively  to  other  objects. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart. 

Sbakspkabx. 

Sin,  and  her  shadow  death ;  and  misery, 
Death's  harbinger,  Milton. 

FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORE- 
CAST, PREMEDITATION. 

FORESIGHT,  from  seeing  before,  and 
FORETHOUGHT,  from  thinking  before- 
hand, denote  the  simple  act  of  the  mind 
in  seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens: 
FORECAST,  from  casting  the  thoughts 
onward,  signifies  coming  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  beforehand  by  means 
of  calculation:  PREMEDITATION, from 
meditate^  signifies  obtaining  the  same 
knowledge  by  force  of  meditating  or 
reflecting  deeply.  Foresight  and  fore- 
thought are  geneial  and  indefinite  terms ; 
we  employ  them  either  on  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  occasions ;  h\xi  forethought 
is  of  the  two  the  most  familiar  term ;  /ore- 
caxt  and  premediialion  mostly  in  the  lat- 
ter case:  all  business  requires /oren^A// 
state  concerns  require /oreco*^;  foresight 
and  forecast  i^espect  what  is  to  happen ; 
they  are  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
calculating  futurity:  premeditation  re- 
spects what  is  to  be  said  or  done ;  it^is 
a  preparation  of  the  thoughts  and  designs 
for  action :  by  foresight  and  forecast  we 
^ard  against  evils  and  provide  for  con- 
tingencies; by  premeditation  we  guard 
against  errors  of  conduct.  A  man  be- 
trays his  want  of  foresigfU  who  does  not 
provide  against  losses  in  trade ;  he  shows 
his  want  of  forecast  who  does  not  provide 
against  old  age;  he  shows  his  want  of 
premeditation  who  acts  or  speaks  on  the 
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impulse  of  the  moment:  the  man,  there- 
fore,  who  does  a  wicked  act  without  pre- 
nudUation  lessens  his  guilt. 

The  wary  crane  foreteM  it  first,  and  sails 
Above  the  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales. 

Drtden. 

Let  him  forecatt  bis  work  with  timely  care, 
Which  else  is  huddled,  when  the  slLies  are  fair. 

Detdbn. 

The  toncrue  may  &il  and  fitlter  in  her  sudden 
extemporal  expressions,  but  the  pen,  having  a 
greater  advantage  of  premtdikttlon^  is  not  so 
subject  to  error.  Uowsll. 

FOREST,  CIIASK,  PARK, 

Ark  all  habitations  for  animals  of  ven- 
ery ;  but  the  forest  is  of  the  first  magni- 
tude and  importance,  it  being  a  franchise 
and  the  property  of  the  king;  the  CHASE 
and  PARK  may  be  either  public  or  pri- 
vate property.  The  forest  is  so  formed 
of  wood,  and  covers  such  an  extent  of 
ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of  wild 
beasts ;  of  this  description  are  the  forests 
in  Germany :  the  chfose  is  an  indefinite  and 
open  space  that  is  allotted  expressly  for 
the  cJuMse  of  particular  animals,  such  as 
deer;  the  park  is  an  enclosed  space  that 
serves  for  the  preservation  of  domestic 
animals. 

TO  FORETELL,  PREDICT,  PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  FORETELL,  compounded  of  fore 
and  tell;  PREDICT,  from  pra  and  dko; 
PROPHESY,  in  French  prophetiser,  Latin 
prophetisoy  Greek  Trpo^rcvbi,  all  signify 
to  tell,  expound,  or  declare  what  is  to  hap- 
pen, and  convey  the  idea  of  a  verbal  com- 
munication of  f uturitv  to  others :  PROG- 
NOSTICATE, from  the  Greek  wpoytvuh 
<ricb>,  to  know  beforehand,  to  bode  or  im- 
agine to  one^s  self  beforehand,  denotes 
the  action  of  feeling  or  knowing,  rather 
than  speaking  of  things  to  come. 

Foretell  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense, 
and  familiar  in  its  application ;  we  may 
foretell  common  events,  although  we  can- 
not predict  or  prophesy  anything  impor- 
tant :  to  foret^U  is  an  ordinary  gift ;  one 
forddh  by  a  simple  calculation  or  guess : 
to  predict  and  prophesy  are  extraordinary 
gifts;  one  predicts  by  a  supernatural  pow- 
er, real  or  supposed ;  one  propJimcs  by 
means  of  inspiration.  Men  of  discern- 
ment and  experience  easily  foretell  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  fall  under 


their  notice.  The  priests  among  the  hea* 
thens,  like  the  astrologers  and  conjurors 
of  more  modem  times,  pretended  to  pre- 
dict events  that  afifected  nations  and  em- 
pires. The  gift  of  prophecy  was  one 
among  the  number  of  the  supernatural 
gifts  communicated  to  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians by  the  Holy  Ghost 

Above  the  rest,  the  son,  who  never  lies, 
ForettUs  the  change  of  weather  in  the  AiesL 

Dkyssx. 

The  consequences  of  snfflering  the  French  to 
establish  themselres  in  Scotland  are  pr^idttd 
with  great  accuracy  and  discemmeiit. 

ROBBinWMI. 

An  ancient  angar  prop?tesied  from  hence, 
**  Behold  on  Latin  shores  a  foreign  prince !" 

DRTDE5. 

JPredicttoriy  as  a  noun,  is  employed  for 
both  the  verbs  foretell  and  predict ;  it 
is,  therefore,  a  term  of  less  value  than 
prophecy.  We  speak  of  a  prediction  be- 
log  verified,  and  a  prophecy  fulfilled:  the 
predictions  of  almanac -makers  respect- 
ing the  weather  are  as  seldom  verified  as 
the  prophecies  of  visionaries  and  enthusi- 
asts are  fulfilled  respecting  the  death  of 
princes  or  the  affairs  of  governments. 

The  predictions  of  cold  and  long  winters,  hot 
and  dry  summers,  are  good  to  be  known. 

Bacoh. 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams. 

SHAXaPBASE. 

'  To  prognosticate  is  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing ;  it  is  guided  by  outward  symp- 
toms as  a  rule ;  it  is  only  stimulated,  and 
not  guided  by  outward  objects ;  a  physi- 
cian proynosticates  the  crisis  of  a  disoixier 
by  the  symptoms  discoverable  in  the  pa- 
tient. 

Who  that  should  view  the  small  beginnings  of 
some  persons  could  imagine  or  prognoeiieate 
those  vast  increases  of  fortune  that  have  sjder^ 
ward  followed  them.  South. 

FORGETFULNESS,  OBLIVION. 

FORGETFULNESS  characterizes  the 
person,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  OB- 
LIVION the  state  of  the  thing:  the  for- 
mer refers  to  him  who  foryets  ;  the  latter 
to  that  which  is  foryotten:  we  blame  a 
person  for  h'lsforyctfulness;  but  we  some- 
times bury  things  in  oblivion. 

I  hare  read  in  ancient  authors  invitations  to 
lay  aside  care  and  anxiety,  and  give  a  Iomo  to 
that  pleasing /or0rei/u^n£M  wherein  men  pot  off 
their  characters  of  business.  Stbsls. 
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O'er  an  the  rest,  an  nndistingnialied  crow, 
Ilcr  wing  of  deepest  shade  ooliviou  drew. 

Falcokze. 

TO  FOBGIVE,  PARDON;  ABSOLVE, 
REMIT. 

FORGIVE,  compounded  of  the  priv- 
ative for  and  ff^ve;  and  PARDON,  in 
French  pardonner^  compounded  likewise 
of  the  privative  par  or  per  and  donner^  to 
give,  both  signify  not  to  give  the  punish- 
ment that  is  due,  to  relax  from  the  rigor 
of  justice  in  demanding  retribution.  For- 
give is  the  familiar  term ;  pardon  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  serious  style.  Individuals  for- 
give each  other  personal  offences;  they 
pardon  offences  against  law  and  morals : 
the  former  is  an  act  of  Christian  charity; 
the  latter  an  act  of  clemency :  the  former 
is  an  act  that  is  confined  to  no  condition ; 
the  latter  is  peculiarly  the  act  of  a  supe- 
rior. He  who  has  the  right  of  being  of- 
fended has  an  opportunity  of  forgiving 
the  offender ;  he  who  has  the  authority 
of  punishing  the  offence  may  pardon. 

No  more  Achilles  draws 
His  oonquMng  sword  in  any  wonuu's  cause. 
The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  past. 
Bat  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  last         Pops. 

A  being  who  has  nothing  to  pardon  In  him- 
self may  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
wcvks;  bnt  he  whose  very  best  actions  most  be 
seen  with  a  grain  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too 
mild,  moderate,  and  forgiving,  Addi8oi(. 

Pardon,  when  compared  with  REMIS- 
SION, is  the  consequence  of  offence ;  it 
respects  principally  the  person  offending ; 
it  depends  upon  him  who  is  offended ;  it 
prodaces  reconciliation  when  it  is  sincere- 
ly granted  and  sincerely  demanded.  He- 
nustion  is  the  consequence  of  the  crime ; 
it  has  more  particular  regard  to  the  pun- 
ishment; it  is  granted  either  by  the  prince 
or  magistrates ;  it  arrests  the  execution 
of  justice.  Remimon^  like  pardon,  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  sinner  with  re- 
gard to  his  Maker.  ABSOLUTION  is 
taken  in  no  other  sense :  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fault  or  the  sin,  and  prop- 
erly oonoems  the  state  of  the  culprit ;  it 
properly  loosens  him  from  the  tie  with 
which  he  is  bound ;  it  is  pronounced  ei- 
ther by  the  civil  judge  or  the  ecclesiastical 
minister;  and  it  reestablishes  the  accused 
or  the  penitent  in  the  rights  of  innocence. 

Bound  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 
AJbtolft^  the  Just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  sonls. 

Dbtshc. 


The  soft  NapftSB  race  will  soon  repent 
Their  anger,  and  rttnit  the  punishment. 

Drtdzm. 

FORM,  FIGURE,  CONFORMATION. 

FORM,  in  French  forme^  Latin  forma^ 
most  probably  from  <^oprifia  and  ^opcw, 
to  bear,  signifies  properly  the  image  borne 
or  stamped.  FIGURE  {v.  Figure)  signi- 
fies the  image  feigned  or  conceived.  CON- 
FORMATION, in  French  aMfarmaiian,  in 
Latin  eonformatiOy  from  con/ortn,  signifies 
the  image  disposed  or  put  together. 

Fortn  is  the  generic  term ;  J^ire  and 
am/ormo/tofi  are  special  terms.  The  form 
is  the  work  either  of  nature  or  art ;  it  re- 
sults from  the  arrangement  of  the  parts : 
the  Jigure  is  the  work  of  design :  it  in- 
cludes the  general  contour  or  outline :  the 
conformation  includes  such  a  disposition 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  as  is  adapted  for 
performing  certain  functions.  Form  is 
the  property  of  every  substance ;  and  the 
artificial  form  approaches  nearest  to  per- 
fection as  it  is  most  natural ;  the  figure 
is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  it  is  the 
representation  of  the  actual  form  that 
belongs  to  things ;  it  is  more  or  less  just 
as  it  approaches  to  the /arm  of  the  thing 
itself :  conformation  is  said  only  with  re- 
gard to  animal  bodies ;  nature  renders  it 
more  or  less  suitable  according  to  the  ac- 
cidental concurrence  of  physical  causes. 
The  erect  form  of  man  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  his  superiority  over 
every  other  terrestrial  being :  the  human 
Jigure  when  well  painted  is  an  object  of 
admiration :  the  turn  of  the  mind  is  doubt- 
less influenced  by  the  conformation  of  the 
organs.  A  person's  form  is  said  to  be 
handsome  or  ugly,  common  or  uncom- 
mon; his  Jigure  to  be  correct  or  incor- 
rect ;  a  conformation  to  be  good  or  bad. 
Heathens  have  worshipped  the  Deity  un- 
der various  forms :  mathematical  figures 
are  the  only  true  figures  with  which  we 
are  acquainted:  the  craniologist  affects 
to  judge  of  characters  by  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  skull. 

Hatter,  ss  wise  logicians  say, 

Cannot  without  a  form  subsist : 
And /orm,  say  I  as  well  as  they. 

Must  fUl  if  matter  brings  no  grist.        Swift. 

When  Cesar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man mint,  he  placed  the  Jtgure  of  an  elephant 
upon  tho  reverse  of  the  public  money ;  the  word 
CiBsar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punic  lan- 
guage. Adduov. 
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As  the  eonformoHon  of  their  orgint  Is  nearljr 
the  same  in  all  men,  so  the  manner  of  perceiring 
external  objects  is  in  all  men  the  same.    Bubils. 

Form  and  figure  are  used  in  a  moral 
applicatioD,  although  conformation  is  not. 
We  speak  of  adopting  a  form  of  faith,  a 
form  of  words,  &form  of  godliness ;  cut- 
ting a  showT,  a  dismal,  or  ridiculous  fig- 
ure, 

O  ceremony  I  show  me  bat  thy  worth, 

Art  thou  aogbt  else  bat  place,  degree,  and/^rm, 

Creating  fear  and  awe  in  other  men  ? 

Sbakspsarb. 

Those  who  nuike  the  greatest  figure  in  most 
arts  and  sciences  are  aniversally  allowed  to  be 
of  the  British  nation.  Addisoit. 

TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD,  SHAPE. 

To  FORM  is  to  put  into  a/orm,  which 
is  here  as  before  (r.  Form)  the  generic 
term :  to  FASHION  is  to  put  into  a  par- 
ticular  or  distinct  form;  to  MOULD  is 
to  put  into  a  set  form;  to  SHAPE  is  to 
form  simply  as  it  respects  the  exterior. 
As  everything  respects  a  form  when  it 
receives  existence,  so  to  Jhrm  conveys 
the  idea  of  producing.  When  we  wish 
to  represent  a  thing  as  formed  in  any 
distinct  or  remarkable  way,  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  fashioned.  God  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  he 
fashioned  him  after  his  own  image. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as 
formed  according  to  a  precise  rule,  we 
should  say  it  was  moulded;  thus  the 
habits  of  a  man  are  moulded  at  the  will 
of  a  superior.  When  we  wish  to  repre- 
sent a  thing  as  receiving  the  accidental 
qualities  which  distinguish  it  from  others, 
we  talk  of  shaping  it :  the  potter  shapes 
the  clay ;  the  milliner  shaj^es  a  bonnet ; 
a  man  shapes  his  actions  to  the  humors 
of  another. 

Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of  the  great- 
est goodness  and  humanity  imaginable ;  and  his 
court  vna  formed  after  his  example.      Steele. 

By  the  best  information  that  I  could  get  of  this 
matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious 
pile  vfos  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  now  bears 
by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they 
have  a  wonderfal  variety  In  this  country. 

Addison. 
How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand, 
tor  vessels  moulded  by  a  mortal  hand  ? 

Drtdbn. 

Those  which  nature  hath  shaped  with  a  great 
head,  narrow  breast,  and  shoulders  sticking  out, 
seem  much  inclined  to  a  consumption.  Haevst. 


TO  FORM,  COMPOSE,  CONSTTTUTK. 

FORM  (tf.  Form)  is  a  generic  and  in- 
definite term,  signifying  to  give  a  form. 
To  COMPOSE  (v.  To  compose)  and  COX- 
STITUTE  (v.  To  consiiitUe)  are  modes  of 
forming.    These  words  may  be  employed 
either  to  designate  modes  of  action,  or 
to  characterize  things.    Things  may  be 
/orm«/ either  by  persons  or  things ;  they 
are  composed  and  constituted  only  by  con- 
scious agents :  thus  persons  ybrm  things, 
or  things  form  one  another:   thus  we 
form  a  circle,  or  the  reflection  of  the 
light  after  nin  forms  a  rainbow.    Per- 
sons compose  and  constitute:  thus  a  ma> 
sician  composes  a  piece  of  music,  or  men 
constitute  laws. 

To  form^  in  regard  to  persons,  is  sim- 
ply to  put  into  a  form ;  to  compose  is  to 
put  together  into  a  form ;  and  to  consU- 
tute  is  to  make  to  stand  together  in  a 
form ;  to  form,  therefore,  does  not  quali- 
fy the  action :  one  forms  a  thing  with- 
out defining  how,  whether  at  onoe  or 
by  degrees,  whether  with  one  or  several 
materials ;  to  compose  and  constitute  are 
both  modes  of  forming  by  the  help  of 
several  materials,  with  device  and  con- 
trivance ;  compose  is  said  of  that  which 
only  requires  to  be  put  together ;  eornti- 
tute  of  that  to  which  a  certain  degree 
Of  stability  must  be  given.  Q^  formed 
man,  man  forms  a  cup  or  a  vessel ;  he 
composes  a  book;  he  constitutes  oflSces, 
bodies  politic,  and  the  like. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  moulds  prepar'd,  from  which  beforni'd 
First  his  own  tools.  Meltoit. 

Words  so  pleasing  to  God  as  those  which  the 
Son  of  God  himaelf  hath  composed,  were  not 
possible  for  men  to  frame.  Hooker. 

This  makes  the  constitution  of  a  state,  and 
the  due  distribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter  of 
the  most  delicate  and  complicated  skill.  Bubxe. 

When  employed  to  characterize  things, 
form  signifies  simply  to  have  a/brm,  be 
it  either  simple  or  complex ;  compose  and 
constitute  are  said  only  of  those  things 
which  have  complex  forms;  the  former 
as  respecting  the  material,  the  latter  the 
essential  parts  of  an  object:  thus  we 
may  say  that  an  object /orm<  a  circle,  or 
a  semicircle,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle : 
a  society  is  composed  of  individuals ;  but 
law  and  order  constitute  the  essence  of 
society :  so  letters  and  syllables  compose 
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a  word ;  but  sense  is  essential  to  canaii- 
iute  a  word. 

All  animals  of  the  same  kind  which  form  a 
socie^  are  more  knowing  than  others. 

Adduoh. 
Nor  did  Israel  'scape 
Th'  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  composed 
Ttie  calf  in  Oriel.  Milton. 

To  receive  and  to  commnnicate  assistance  eon- 
wUtuUB  the  happiness  of  human  life.    Johssow. 

FOBMy  CEREMONY,  BITE,  OBSERV- 
ANCE. 

FORM, «,  Form, figure.  CEREMONY, 
in  Latin  eeremonia,  is  supposed  to  signify 
the  rites  of  Geres.  RITE,  in  Latin  ritiut, 
is  probably  changed  from  raittBy  signify- 
ing a  custom  that  is  esteemed.  OBSERV- 
ANCE signifies  the  thing  observed. 

All  these  tenns  are  employed  with 
regard  to  particular  modes  of  action 
in  ciril  society.  Form  is  here,  as  in  the 
preceding  sections,  the  most  general  in 
Its  sense  and  application ;  ceremony,  rite, 
and  dbaervarux  are  particular  kinds  of 
form,  suited  to  particular  occasions. 
Form,  in  its  distinct  application,  respects 
all  determinate  modes  of  acting  and 
speaking,  that  are  adopted  by  society  at 
large,  in  every  transaction  of  life ;  cere- 
rmmy  respects  those  forme  of  outward 
behavior  which  are  made  the  expressions 
of  respect  and  deference;  rite  and  ob- 
tervance  are  applied  to  national  ceremo- 
me»  in  matters  of  religion.  A  certain 
form  is  requisite  for  the  sake  of  order, 
method,  and  decorum,  in  every  social 
matter,  whether  in  affairs  of  state,  in  a 
court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worship,  or  in 
the  private  intercourse  of  friends.  So 
long  as  distinctions  are  admitted  in  so- 
ciety, and  men  are  agreed  to  express 
their  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect 
to  each  other,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  ceremmdee  of  politeness  which 
have  been  established.  Administering 
oaths  by  the  magistrate  is  a  necessary 
form  in  law ;  kissing  the  king*s  hand  is 
a  ceremony  practised  at  court. 

A  long  table,  and  a  square  table,  or  seat  about 
the  walk,  seem  things  at  form  ^  but  are  things  of 
sufattance ;  for  at  a  long  table  a  few  at  the  upper 
end  in  eflSect  sway  all  the  business ;  but  in  the 
other  form  there  is  more  of  the  counsellors' 
opinions  that  sit  lower.  Bacon. 

Not  to  use  eeremoniee  at  all,  is  to  teach  others 
not  to  use  them  again,  and  so  diminish  respect 
to  himself.  Bacow. 


As  far  as  form,  ceremoniee,  rites,  and 
observances  respect  religion,  the  first  is 
used  in  the  most  universal  and  unquali- 
fied sense  in  respect  to  religion  generally 
or  any  particular /orm.*  the  second  may 
be  said  either  of  an  individual  or  a  com- 
munity ;  the  third  only  of  a  community ; 
and  the  last,  more  properly,  of  an  indi- 
vidual either  In  public  or  private.  There 
can  be  no  religion  without  some  form, 
but  there  may  be  different  forms  which 
are  equally  good.  Every  country  has 
adopted  certain  rites  founded  upon  its 
peculiar  religious  faith,  and  prescribed 
certain  observances  by  which  individuals 
can  make  a  public  profession  of  their 
faith:  baptism  is  one  rite  of  initiation 
into  the  Christian  church;  kneeling  at 
prayer  is  a  ceremony,  prayer  itself  is  an 
observance. 

Ton  may  discover  tribes  of  men  without  policy, 
or  laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life ;  but 
nowhere  will  you  find  them  without  some  form 
of  religion.  Blair. 

He  who  affirmeth  speech  to  be  necessary 
among  all  men  throughout  the  world,  doth  not 
thereby  import  that  the  men  must  necessarily 
speak  one  language ;  even  so  the  necessity  of 
polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches,  without  hold- 
ing any  one  certain /Min  to  be  necessary  in  them 
all.  HOOKKB. 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  partake.  SPENsaa. 

Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love's  unhappy  fete, 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe, 

Or  buy  it  back,  and  ftm'ral  rites  bcstow^;^ 

Dkidkm. 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  some  in- 
clination toward  exterior  acts  aud  ritual  obserV' 
ances.  Johnson. 

FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS,  CEREMONIAL. 

FORMAL  and  CEREMONIOUS,  from 
form  and  ceremony  (v.  Form,  ceremony), 
are  either  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense 
with  respect  to  what  contains  form  and 
ceremony,  or  in  a  bad  sense,  expressing 
the  excess  of  form  and  ceremony.  A 
person  expects  to  have  a  formal  dismis- 
sal before  he  considers  himself  as  dis- 
missed ;  people  of  fashion  pay  each  oth- 
er ceremonious  visits,  by  way  of  keeping 
up  a  distant  interoourse. 

I  have  not  thought  fit  to  return  them  «ay  for- 
mal answer.  Addison. 

Throw  away  respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonioiis  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while. 

SHAKSPXAaB. 
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CEREMONIAL  is  employed  in  the 
sense  of  appertaining  to  prescribed  cere- 
monies; and  format  implies  appertaining 
to  prescribed  forms  in  public  matters, 
BA  formal  communications  from  one  gov- 
ernment to  another:  it  is  the  business 
of  the  church  to  regulate  the  ceremomal 
part  of  religion. 

As  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues,  re- 
spective to  certain  enemies,  so  there  is  a  nataral 
and  tacit  conlfederation  among  all  men  against 
the  common  enemies  of  homan  society.    Bacom. 

Christ's  Gospel  Is  not  a  ceremonial  law  (as 
much  of  Moses's  law  was),  but  it  is  a  religion  to 
serve  God,  not  in  the  bondage  of  the  figure  or 
shadow,  but  in  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  being 
content  only  with  those  which  do  serve  to  a  de- 
cent order  and  godly  discipline. 

Prbfacc  to  thx  CoiocoM  PaATEB  Book. 

Ceremonious  was  formerly  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  ceremonial. 

Under  a  different  ceremony  of  religion  God 
was  more  tender  of  the  shell  and  ceremonious 
part  of  his  worhsip.  South. 

Formaly  in  the  bad  sense,  is  opposed 
to  easy :  ceremonious  to  the  cordial.  A 
formal  carriage  prevents  a  person  from 
indulging  himself  in  the  innocent  famil- 
iarities of  friendly  intercourse ;  a  ceremo- 
nious carriage  puts  a  stop  to  all  hospital- 
ity and  kindness.  Princes,  in  their /or- 
mal  intercourse  with  each  other,  know 
nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  society ;  cere- 
monious visitants  give  and  receive  enter- 
tainments, without  tasting  any  of  the  en- 
joyments which  flow  from  the  reciprocity 
of  kind  oflSccs. 

Formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Shakspbabx. 

From  the  moment  one  sets  up  for  an  author, 
one  must  be  treated  as  eeremoniouAly^  that  is, 
as  unfaithfully,  "as  a  king's  favorite,  or  as  a 
king."  Pops. 

FORMEBLY,  IN  TIMRS  PAST,  OR  OLD 
TIMES,  DAYS  OF  YORE,  ANCIENTLY, 
OR  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

FORMERLY  supposes  a  less  remote 
period  than  IN  TIMES  PAST:  and  that 
less  remote  than  IN  DAYS  OF  YORE 
and  ANCIENTLY.  The  first  two  may 
be  said  of  what  happens  within  the  age 
of  man ;  the  last  two  are  extended  to 
many  generations  and  ages.  Any  indi- 
vidual may  use  the  word  formerly  with 
regard  to  himself :  thus,  we  enjoyed  our 


health  better  formerly  than  now.  Am 
old  man  may  speak  of  iimas  pasi,  as  when 
he  says  he  does  not  enjov  himself  as  he 
did  in  times  past.  OLD  TIMES,  dt^  of 
yorCy  and  anciently  are  more  applicable 
to  nations  than  to  individuals;  and  all 
these  express  different  degrees  of  remote- 
ness. With  respect  to  our  present  peri- 
od, the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be 
called  old  times;  the  days  of  Alfred,  and 
still  later,  the  days  of  yore :  the  earliest 
period  in  which  Britain  is  mentioned  may 
be  termed  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Hen  were  formerly  disputed  oat  of  their 
doubts.  ADDiaov. 

In  times  ofold^  when  time  was  young, 

And  poets  their  own  rerses  sung, 

A  verse  could  draw  a  stone  or  beam.         Swift. 

Thus  Edgar  proud,  in  days  of  yore. 

Held  monarchs  laboring  at  the  oar.  Swxrr. 

In  andent  times  tlie  sacred  plough  employ'd 
The  kings  and  awftU  ihthers  of  mankind. 

Thomson. 

FORMIDABLE,  DREADFUL,  TERRIBLE, 
SHOCKINO. 

FORMIDABLE  is  applied  to  that  which 
is  apt  to  excite  fear  (v.  To  apprehend) ; 
DREADFUL  (v.  To  apprehjend)  to  what 
is  calculated  to  excite  dread;  TERRI- 
BLE (v.  Alarm)  to  that  which  excites  ter- 
ror; and  SHOCKING  (from  «AaJte)is  ap. 
plied  to  that  which  violently  shakes  or 
agitates  (v.  7b,  agitate).  The  formidable 
acts  neither  suddenly  nor  violently;  the 
dreadful  may  act  violently,  but  not  sud- 
denly :  thus  the  appearance  of  an  army 
may  be  formidable ;  but  that  of  a  field 
of  battle  is  dreadftd.  The  terrible  and 
shocking  act  both  suddenly  and  violently; 
but  the  former  acts  both  on  the  senses 
and  the  imagination,  the  latter  on  the 
moral  feelings :  thus,  the  glare  of  a  ti- 
ger's eye  is  terrible;  the  unexpected  news 
of  a  friend's  death  is  shocking. 

France  oontinned  not  only  powerliil,  bat /or> 
midij^U,  to  the  hour  of  the  ruin  of  the  mon- 
archy. BUItKS. 

Think,  timely  think,  on  the  last  dreadful  day. 

DBTonr. 

When  men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their 
very  dissolution  with  pleaanre,  how-  few  thii^ 
are  there  that  can  be  terrible  to  them !  Steels. 

Nothing  conld  be  more  shocking  to  a  gener- 
ous nobility  than  the  intrusting  to  mercenary 
hands  the  defence  of  those  territories  which  had 
been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood  of  their 
ancestors.  Roasaxsoif. 
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FORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTE. 

To  be  FORSAKEN  (v.  To  abavdim)  is 
to  be  deprived  of  the  company  and  as- 
sistance of  those  we  have  looked  to ;  to 
be  FORLORN,  in  the  German  verloreru, 
lost,  is  to  be  forsaken  in  time  of  difficul- 
ty, to  be  without  a  guide  in  an  unknown 
road  ;  to  be  DESTITUTE,  from  the  Lat- 
in ildiitulua^  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life.     To  be  forsaken  is  a 
partial  situation ;  to  he  forlorn  and  desti- 
tuie  is  a  permanent  condition.     We  may 
be  forsaken  by  a  fellow-traveller  on  the 
road  ;  we  are  forlorn  when  we  get  into 
a  deserted  path  with  no  one  to  direct  us ; 
we  are  destitute  when  we  have  no  means 
of  subsistence,  nor  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining the  means.      It  is   particularly 
painful  to  be  forsaken  by  the  friend  of 
our  youth,  and  the  sharer  of  our  fort- 
nncs  ;  the  orphan  who  is  left  to  travel 
the  road  of  life  without  counsellor  or 
friend  is  of  all  others  in  the  most  forlorn 
condition ;  if  to  this  be  added  poverty, 
his  misery  is  aggravated  by  his  becoming 
destitute. 

Bat  fearfUl  for  themselves,  my  conntryroen 
Left  me  forsaken  in  tho  Cyclops'  den.  Drtdbn. 

Conscience  made  them  (Joseph's  brethren)  rec- 
ollect that  they  who  hod  once  been  deaf  to  the 
supplications  of  a  brother  were  now  left  friend- 
less and  forUirn.  Blaib. 

Friendless  and  destitute^  Dr.  Goldsmith  was 
exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  indigence  in  a  for- 
eign country.  Joumson. 

TO  FORSWEAR,  PERJURE,  SUBORN. 

FORSWEAR  is  Saxon ;  PERJURE  is 
Latin ;  the  prepositions  for  and  per  are 
both  privative,  and  the  words  signify 
literally  to  swear  contrary  to  the  truth ; 
this  is,  however,  not  their  only  distinc- 
tion :  to  forswear  is  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  oaths ;  to  perjure  is  employed  only  for 
such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by 
the  civil  magistrate.  A  Bo\d\er  forswears 
himself  who  breaks  his  oath  of  allegiance 
by  desertion ;  and  a  subject  forswears 
himself  who  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  Majesty  which  he  afterward  vio- 
lates ;  a  man  perjures  himself  in  a  court 
of  law  who  swears  to  the  truth  of  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  false.  Forswear 
is  used  only  in  the  proper  sense :  perjure 
may  be  used  figuratively  with  regard  to 
lovers'  vows ;  he  who  deserts  his  mis- 


tress to  whom  he  has  pledged  bis  affeot 
tion  is  a  perjured  man. 

False  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  fidse,  fott- 

sworn/ 
Not  sprung  from  noble  blood,  nor  goddess-bom ; 
Why  should  I  own  ?  what  worse  have  1  to  fear  ? 

Dbydbn. 
Be  gone !  forever  leave  this  happy  sphere ! 
For  perjur'd  lovers  have  no  mansions  here. 

Forswear  and  perjure  are  the  acts  of 
individuals ;  SUBORN,  from  the  Latin 
sjtbomarey  signifies  to  make  to  forswear  : 
a  perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon 
himself;  but  he  who  is  suborned  shares 
his  guilt  with  the  svbomer. 

They  were  snbom'd  ; 
Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons, 
Are  stole  away  and  fled.  Shakbpbabb. 

FORTUNATE,  LUCKY,  FORTUITOUS, 
PROSPEROUS,  SUCCESSFUL. 

FORTUNATE  signifies  having  /or<- 
une  (».  Chance^  fortune).  LUCKY  sig- 
nifies having  Inck^  which  is  in  German 
ghiek^  and  in  all  probability  comes  from 
gdingen^  to  succeed.  FORTUITOUS, 
from  /ors,  chance,  signifies  according  to 
chance.  PROSPEROUS,  v.  To  flourish. 
SUCCESSFUL  signifies  full  of  mcccss, 
enabled  to  siuxeed. 

The  fortunate  and  lucky  are  both  ap- 
plied to  that  which  happens  without  liie 
control  of  man ;  but  the  latter,  whicli  is 
a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  Fortune  in  her  most  freakish  hu- 
mors, while  fortunate  represents  her  in 
her  more  sober  mood:  in  other  words, 
the  fortunate  is  more  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things ;  the  lucky  is 
something  sudden,  unaccountable,  and 
singular:  a  circumstance  is  said  to  be 
fortunate  which  turns  up  suitably  to  our 
purpose ;  it  is  said  to  be  lucky  when  it 
comes  upon  us  unexpectedly,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  it  is  wanted :  hence  we  spo.ik 
of  a  man  as  fortunate  in  his  business 
and  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  but 
lucky  in  the  lottery  or  in  games  of  chance : 
a  fortunate  year  will  make  up  for  the 
losses  of  the  past  year ;  a  lucky  hit  may 
repair  the  ruined  spendthrift's  fortune 
only  to  tempt  him  to  still  greater  extrav- 
agances. 

Several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  is  still  to 
be  seen  upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  ti- 
tles, gave  themselves  that  of  Felix,  ot  fortumite. 

Aboisoih 
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This  htck^  moment  the  aly  traitor  chose, 
llien  starting  from  his  ambash  up  he  rose. 

Dbtden. 

Jfhrtutiaie  and  bieki/  are  applied  to  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  good/ar^i«  and 
luck,  but  fortuitous  is  employed  only  in 
matters  of  chance  generally  and  indiffer- 
ently. 

A  wonder  it  most  be  that  there  should  be  any 
man  found  so  stupid  as  to  persuade  himself  tluu 
this  most  beautiful  world  could  be  produced  by 
the  /ortuitoua  concourse  of  atoms.  Ray. 

FrosperwM  and  sueoeuful  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  what  is  fortuitons,  al- 
though prosperity  and  nuxesa  are  both 
greaUy  aided  by  good  fortune.  Fortu- 
nate and  lucky  are  applied  as  much  to  the 
removal  of  evil  as  to  the  attainment  of 
gooil ;  protperoue  and  eucceaaful  are  con- 
cerned only  in  what  is  good,  or  esteemed 
tLA  such :  we  may  hefortutuUe  in  making 
our  escape ;  we  are  prosperoue  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  wealth.  Fortunate  is  em- 
ployed for  single  circumstances ;  prosper- 
ous only  for  a  train  of  circumstances ;  a 
man  may  be  fortunate  in  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  a  superior ;  he  is  pros- 
perous in  his  business.  Prosperity  is  ex- 
tended to  whatever  is  the  object  of  our 
wishes  in  this  world ;  success  is  that  de- 
gree of  prosperity  which  immediately 
attends  our  endeavors;  wealth,  honors, 
children,  and  all  outward  circumstances, 
constitute  prosperity  ;  the  attainment  of 
any  object  constitutes  stuxess :  the  fortu- 
nate and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to 
merit,  because  they  preclude  the  idea  of 
exertion ;  the  prosperous  and  successful 
naan  may  claim  a  share  of  merit  propor- 
tioned to  the  exertion. 

0  fortunate  old  roan,  whose  farm  remains 
For  you  sulHcient,  and  requites  your  pains ! 

DSTDER. 

Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  or  baseness  eam'd, 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  luetey  knave. 

AEMsraoifo. 

Prosperous  people  (ftnr  happy  there  are  none) 
are  hurried  away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their  pres- 
ent condition,  and  thoughtless  of  the  mutability 
of  fortune.  Steele. 

The  Count  d'Olivares  was  disgraced  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  a^inst 
him  that  he  had  never  success  In  his  undertak- 
ings. Addison. 

The  epithet  prosperous  may  be  applied 
to  those  things  which  promote  prosper- 
ity or  ultimate  success. 


Ye  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas. 

And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appease. 

Breathe  on  our  swelling  sails  Aprosp'roun  wind. 

DBTD£3iL 

TO    FOSTER,  CHERISH,  HARBOR,  IN- 
DULGE. 

To  FOSTER  is  probably  connected 
with  father,  in  the  natural  sense,  to 
bring  up  with  a  parentis  care ;  to  CHER- 
ISH, from  the  Latin  earus^  dear,  is  to 
feed  with  affection;  to  HARBOR,  from 
a  harbor  or  haven,  is  to  provide  with  a 
shelter  and  protection;  to  INDULGE, 
from  the  Latin  dulcis,  sweet,  is  to  render 
sweet  and  agreeable.  These  terms  are 
all  employed  here  in  the  moral  accepta- 
tion, to  express  the  idea  of  giving  nour- 
ishment to  an  object.  To  foster  in  the 
mind  is  to  keep  with  care  and  positive 
endeavors ;  as  when  one  fosters  preju- 
dices by  encouraging  everything  which 
favors  them :  to  cherish  in  the  mind  is 
to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon ;  as 
when  one  cherishes  good  sentiments,  by 
dwelling  upon  them  with  inward  satis- 
faction :  to  harbor  is  to  allow  room  in 
the  mind,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the 
worst  sense,  for  giving  admission  to  that 
which  ought  to  be  excluded;  as  when 
one  harbors  resentment  by  permitting  it 
to  have  a  resting-place  in  the  heart :  to 
indulge  in  the  mind  is  to  give  the  whole 
mind  to  it,  to  make  it  the  chief  soaroe 
of  pleasure ;  as  when  one  indulges  an  af- 
fection, by  making  the  will  and  the  out; 
ward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifications. 

The  greater  part  of  those  who  live  bat  to  in 
ftise  malignity,  and  multiply  enemies,  have  no 
hopes  io  foster,  no  designs  to  promote,  nor  any 
expectations  of  attaining  power  by  insolence. 

JoamoH. 

As  social  inclinations  are  aboolntely  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  world,  it  b  the  dnty  and 
interest  of  every  individual  to  cherish  and  Im- 
prove them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 


This  is  scorn. 
Which  the  fair  soul  of  gentle  Atlienais 
Would  ne'er  have  harbored.  Lib. 

She  made  use  of  his  exalted  situation  to  in- 
dulge her  avarice.  CLASBicDOir. 

TO  FOUND,  GROUND,  REST,  BUILD. 

FOUND,  in  French  fonder,  Latin  fun- 
do,  comes  from  fundus,  the  ground,  and, 
like  the  verb  GROUND,  properly  signi- 
fies to  make  firm  in  the  ground,  to  make 
the  ground  the  support.     Tojfbund  im- 
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plies  the  exercise  of  art  and  contrivance 
in  making  a  support ;  to  ground  signifies 
to  lay  a  thing  so  deep  that  it  may  not 
totter;  it  is  merely  in  the  moral  sense 
that  they  are  here  considered,  as  the  verb 
to  grwmd  with  this  signification  is  never 
used  otherwise.  Fcmnd  is  applied  to 
oQtward  circamstances ;  ground  to  what 
passes  inwardly:  a  man  founda  his 
charge  against  another  upon  certain  facts 
that  are  come  to  his  knowledge;  he 
grounds  his  belief  upon  the  most  sub- 
stantial evidence :  a  man  should  be  cau- 
tious not  to  make  any  accusations  which 
are  not  ir^  founded  ;  nor  to  indulge  any 
expectations  which  are  not  well  ground- 
id:  monarchs  commonly  found  their 
clauns  to  a  throne  upon  the  right  of 
primogeniture ;  Christians  ground  their 
hopes  of  immortality  on  the  word  of  Grod. 

1  he  only  Bare  principles  we  can  lay  down  for 
regulating  our  conduct  moat  bt  founded  on  the 
Christian  religion.  Blaie. 

I  know  there  are  persons  who  look  upon  these 
wonders  of  art  (in  ancient  history)  as  bibulous ; 
bot  I  cannot  find  any  ground  for  such  a  suspi- 
cioQ.  Addison. 

To  found  and  ground  are  said  of 
things  which  demand  the  full  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers;  to  REST  is  an 
action  of  less  importance:  whatever  is 
founded  requires  and  has  the  utmost 
support;  whatever  is  retted  is  more  bv 
the  will  of  the  individual :  a  mtm  founds 
his  reasoning  upon  some  unequivocal 
fact;  he  rests  his  assertion  upon  mere 
hearsay.  The  words  found,  ground,  and 
ntt  have  always  an  immediate  reference 
to  the  thing  that  supports ;  to  BUILD 
has  an  especial  reference  to  that  which 
js  supported,  to  the  superstructure  that 
is  raised :  we  should  not  say  that  a  per- 
son founds  an  hypothesis,  without  add- 
ing something,  as  observations,  ezperi- 
tnents,  and  the  like,  upon  which  it  was 
founded;  but  we  may  speak  of  his  sim- 
ply building  systems,  supposing  them  to 
be  the  mere  fruit  of  his  distempered  im- 
a^ation ;  or  we  may  say  that  a  system 
of  astronomy  has  been  buili  upon  the 
opinion  of  Copernicus  respecting  the 
motion  of  the  earth. 

It  cannot,  I  should  suppose,  after  this  be  be- 
lieved that  the  religion  and  the  transaction  on 
vhich  it  was  founded  were  too  obscure  to  en- 
W»  the  attention  of  Josephus,  or  to  obtain  a 
pisoB  in  his  history.  P aut. 

20 


We  might,  for  Its  (honW's)  fttrther  reeomnoen- 
dation,  allege  the  authority  of  the  more  cool  and 
candid  sort  of  philosophers,  such  as  grounded 
their  Judgment  of  things  upon  notions  agreeable 
to  common-sense  and  experience.         BAanow. 

Our  distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  ad- 
herenoe  to  rational  religion,  when  the  multitude 
are  deviating  into  licentious  and  criminal  con- 
duct. BULIB. 

Tliey  who,  troxn  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  hon- 
or of  Divine  revelation,  either  deny  the  exist- 
ence, or  vilify  the  authority  of  natural  religion, 
are  not  aware  that,  by  disallowing  the  sense 
of  obligation,  they  undermine  the  foundation  on 
which  revelation  builds  its  power  of  command- 
ing the  heart.  Bxjus. 

FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

FOUNDATION  and  GROUND  derive 
their  meaning  and  application  from  the 
preceding  article :  a  report  is  said  to  be 
without  any /ou»(2a^t(m,  which  has  taken 
its  rise  in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some  ar- 
bitrary cause  independent  of  all  fact ;  a 
man^s  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without 
ground  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
shadow  of  external  evidence :  unfounded 
clamors  are  frequently  raised  against  the 
measures  of  government ;  groundless  jeal- 
ousies frequently  arise  between  families, 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  their  inter- 
course. 

Jt  the  foundation  of  a  high  name  be  vbrtue 
and  service,  all  that  is  offered  against  it  is  but 
rumor,  which  is  too  short-lived  to  stand  up  in 
competition  with  glory,  which  is  everlasting. 

Stbklb. 

Every  subject  of  the  British  government  has 
good  grounds  for  loving  and  respecting  his 
country.  Bioib. 

Foundation  and  BASIS  may  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  either  in  the  prop- 
er or  the  improper  signification:  both 
foundaiion  and  basis  are  the  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure ;  but  the  former  lies  un- 
der ^routuf,  the  latter  stands  above:  the 
foundation  supports  some  large  and  ar- 
tificially erected  pile ;  the  basis  supports 
a  simple  pillar:  hence  .we  speak  of  the 
founidijon  of  St.  Paurs,  and  the  base  or 
ba^  of  the  Monument. 

The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of 
trees,  when  we  behold  them,  dellghteth  the  eye ; 
but  '(baXfoundaUon  which  beareth  up  the  one, 
and  that  root  which  minlstereth  to  the  other 
nourishment,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  con- 
cealed. HOOKZB. 

In  altar-wise  a  stately  pile  they  rear, 

The  haeis  broad  below,  and  top  advanced  in  air. 

DaVDEN. 
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This  difltinctioii  is  likewise  preserved 
in  the  moral  applicfttion  of  the  terms: 
disputes  have  too  often  their  fcmndcUian 
in  frirolous  circumstaDoes ;  treaties  have 
commonly  their  basU  in  some  acknowl- 
edged general  principle;  with  gorem- 
ments  that  are  at  war  pacific  negotiations 
may  be  commenced  on  the  6am  of  the 
lUi  poandetis, 

I  can  nerer  prerall  on  myself  to  make  com- 

Elalnts  which  hare  no  cnnwjn  order  to  raise 
opes  which  hare  no  foundation.  Bukke. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ba»U  of  all  lasting  repn- 
tation  ia  laid  in  moral  worth.  Blaib. 

FRAGILE,  VRAIL,  BRITTLE. 

FRAGILE  and  FRAIL,  in  French/r^, 
both  come  from  the  Latin  fragili^  sig- 
nifying breakable;  but  the  former  is 
used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  and  the 
latter  more  generally  in  the  improper 
sense:  man,  corporeally  considered,  is  a 
fragile  creature,  his  frame  is  composed 
of yr<^<e:  materials;  mentally  consider- 
ed, he  is  a/rot/  creature,  for  he  is  liable 
to  eveiy  sort  oi  frailty. 

An  M>pearanoe  of  delicacy,  and  eren  otjra- 
gilltyy  u  almost  essential  to  beauty.        Beaut. 

What  Joys,  alas  I  could  WiiifiraU  being  give, 
Tliat  I  hare  been  so  coretoas  to  lire.     Drtdkw. 

BRITTLE  comes  from  the  Saxon  briU 
tan^  to  breaks  and  by  the  termination  le 
or  lisy  denotes  likewise  a  capacity  to 
break,  that  is,  properly  bi-eakable ;  but 
it  conveys  a  stronger  idea  of  this  quality 
XhtkXi  froffile :  the  latter  applies  to  what- 
ever will  break  from  the  effects  of  time ; 
brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  tem- 
porary violence:  in  this  sense  all  the 
works  qI  men  wefragiley  and,  in  fact,  all 
sublunary  thiugs;  but  glass,  stone,  and 
ice  are  peculiarly  denominated  brittle. 

Much  oatontatlon.rain  of  fleshy  arm 
AnAfraoil€  arms,  rough  Instmment  of  war, 
Long  in  preparing,  soon  to  nothing  tartmght. 
Before  mine  pyes  thou  hast  sot.  Miltoh. 

The  brittle  chain  of  this  world's  friendships 
Is  as  effiectoally  broken  when  one  Is  *'oblitna 
roeomm,'*  as  when  one  is  "  obUriscendos  et  illis." 

Caorr. 

PRAME,  TEMPER,  TEMPERAMENT, 
CONSTITUTION. 

FRAME,  in  its  natural  sense,  is  that 
which  forms  the  exterior  edging  of  any- 
thing, and  consequently  determines  its 
form ;  it  is  applied  to  man  physically  or 


mentaHy,  as  denoting  that  eonfUhaent 
portion  of  him  which  seems  to  bold  the 
rest  together;  which  by  an  extension  of 
the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the 
whole  contents,  the  whole  body,  or  the 
whole  mind.  TEMPER  and  TEMPER- 
AMENT, in  Latin  tanperamenhmi,  from 
tanptro,  to  govern  or  dispose,  signbTj  the 
particular  modes  of  being  dispoeed  or 
oiTpmized.  CONSTITUTION,  from  con- 
9titule  or  appoint,  signifies  the  particular 
mode  of  being  wtutituted  or  formed. 

Framej  when  applied  to  the  body,  is 
taken  in  its  most  universal  sense:  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  frotn/t  being  vio- 
lently agitated,  or  the  human  fname  be- 
ing wonderfully  constructed:  when  ap- 
plied to  the  mind,  it  will  admit  either 
of  a  general  or  restricted  signification. 
l^emptr,  which  is  applicable  only  to  the 
mind,  is  taken  in  the  general  or  parttcu* 
lar  state  of  the  individual.     The  fram^ 
comprehends  either  the  whole  body  of 
mental  powers,  or  the  particular  disposi- 
tion of  those  powers  in  individuals ;  the 
temper  comprehends  the  general  or  par- 
ticular state  of  feeling  as  well  as  think- 
ing in  the  iudividual.    The  mental /rome 
which  receives  any  violent  concussion 
is  liable  to  derangement;  it  is  necessa- 
ry for  those  who  govern  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  those  whom 
they  govern.    By  reflection  on  the  vari- 
ous attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  a  man 
may  easily  bring  his  mind  into  a  frame 
of  devotion:    by  the  indnlgence  of  a 
fretful,  repining  temper^  a  roan  destroys 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  and  offends  his 
Maker. 

The  seal 
Contemplates  what  she  Is,  and  whence  she  came. 
And   alrooet   oom|»ehend8    lier   own  amazinf 

frame.  Jbhtkb. 

TIshe 
Sets  superstition  hiffh  oni  virtue's  throne, 
Then  tbhiks  liis  Halter's  temper  like  bis  own. 

jKicvna. 

TempertxmefU  and  conetitfttion  mark  the 
general  state  of  the  individual ;  the  for- 
mer comprehends  a  mixture  of  the  phys- 
ical and  mental ;  the  latter  has  a  pure- 
ly physical  application.  A  man  with  a 
warm  tempermeni  owes  his  warmth  of 
character  to  the  rapid  impetus  of  the 
blood;  a  man  with  a  delicate  cmutitu- 
tion  is  exposed  to  great  fluctuations  in  his 
health ;  the  whole  frame  of  a  new-bom 
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infant  10  peculiarly  tender.  Men  of  fierce 
tempers  are  to  be  found  in  all  nations ; 
men  of  sanguine  tempers  are  more  fre- 
quent in  warm  climates;  the  contiUu' 
tiona  of  females  are  more  tender  than 
those  of  the  male,  and  their /romes  are 
altogether  more  susceptible. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  to  cheerfulness  in 
religion ;  and  such  z  frame  of  mind  is  not  only 
the  most  lovely,  but  tlie  most  commendable  in  a 
virtuous  person.  Addison. 

The  sole  strength  of  the  sound  from  the  shout- 
injf  of  multitudes  so  amazes  and  confounds  the 
iniagination,  that  the  best  established  tempere 
can  scarcely  forbear  being  borne  down.   Bukkb. 

I  have  always  more  need  of  a  laugh  than  a 
cry,  being  somewhat  disposed  to  melancholy  by 
my  temperament.  Cowpee. 

How  little  our  conetituUon  is  able  to  bear  a 
remove  into  parts  of  this  air  not  much  higher 
than  that  we  commonly  breathe  in  I         Locke. 

FRANK,  CANDID,  INGENUOUS;  FREE; 
OPEN;  PLAIN. 

FRANK,  in  French /ranc,  German,  etc., 
frankjis  connected  with  the  word/rccA, 
bold,  and  /ret,  free.  CANDID,  v.  Can- 
did. INGENUOUS  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in  ingenuHs^  which  signifies  literally  free- 
bom,  as  distinguished  from  the  liberti,  who 
were  afterward  made/ret;  .*  hence  the  term 
has  been  employed  by  a  figure  of  speech 
to  denote  nobleness  of  birth  or  charac- 
ter. FREE  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
northern  languages  under  different  forms, 
and  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  from^  which 
denotes  a  separation  or  enlargement. 
OPEN,  V.  Candid,  PLAIN,  v.  Apparent, 
also  evidetU. 

All  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a 
readiness  to  communicate  and  be  com- 
municated with ;  they  are  all  opposed  to 
concealment,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  frank  man  is  under  no 
constraint ;  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips  are  ever 
leadj  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates 
of  his  heart;  he  has  no  reserve:  the 
candid  man  has  nothing  to  conceal ;  he 
speaks  without  regard  to  self-interest  or 
any  partial  motive;  he  speaks  nothing 
but  the  truth :  the  inffenuaus  man  throws 
off  all  disguise;  he  scorns  all  artifice, 
and  brings  everything  to  light ;  he  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  I^anknees  is  accepta- 
ble in  the  general  transactions  of  soci- 


ety ;  it  inspires  confidence,  and  invites 
communication:  candor  is  of  peculiar 
use  in  matters  of  dispute ;  it  serves  the 
purposes  of  equity,  and  invites  to  con- 
ciliation: ingenttousnees  is  most  wanted 
where  there  is  most  to  conceal ;  it  courts 
favor  and  kindness  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  which  is  against  itself. 

Jf^anknees  is  associated  with  unpol- 
ished manners,  and  frequently  appears 
in  men  of  no  rank  or  education ;  sailors 
have  commonly  a  deal  of  frankness  about 
them:  candor  is  the  companion  of  up- 
rightness ;  it  must  be  accompanied  with 
some  refinement,  as  it  acts  in  cases  where 
nice  discriminations  are  made:  ingetu^- 
ottsness  is  the  companion  of  a  noble  and 
elevated  spirit :  it  exists  most  frequently 
in  the  unsophisticated  period  of  youth. 
I^)'ankne8s  displays  itself  in  the  outward 
behavior ;  we  speak  of  a  frank  air  and 
fratik  manner :  candor  displays  itself  in 
the  language  which  we  adopt,  and  the 
sentiments  we  express;  we  speak  of  a 
candid  statement,  a  candid  reply :  ir^en- 
tiowmess  shows  itself  in  all  the  words, 
looks,  or  actions ;  we  speak  of  an  inffen- 
vona  countenance,  an  ingenuous  acknowl- 
edgment, an  ingenuous  answer. 

Hy  own  private  opinion  with  regard  to  such 
recreations  (as  poetiy  and  music)  1  have  given 
with  all  the  frankness  imaginable.         Steele. 

If  yon  have  made  any  better  remarlcs  of  your 
own,  communicate  them  with  oandor;  if  not, 
make  use  of  those  I  present  you  with.  Addison. 

We  flee  an  ingenuous  kind  of  behavior  not 
<Mi1y  make  up  for  &nlts  committed,  but  in  a 
manner  expiate  tliem  in  the  very  comroiasion. 

Stbexjs. 

Free,  open,  and  plain  have  not  so  high 
an  office  as  the  first  three :  free  and  open 
may  be  taken  either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different sense ;  but  seldoroer  in  the  first 
than  in  the  last  two  senses. 

ThRfrank^free,  and  open  man  all  speak 
without  constraint ;  but  ih&  frank  man  is 
not  impertinent  like  the  free  man,  nor  in- 
discreet like  the  open  man.  T\ie  frank 
man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  him- 
self ;  the  free  man  speaks  of  what  con- 
cerns others :  a  frank  man  may  confess 
his  own  faults  or  inadvertencies ;  the/r€« 
man  corrects  those  which  he  sees  in  an- 
other :  the  frank  man  opens  his  heart 
from  the  warmth  of  his  nature ;  ihefree 
1  man  opens  his  mind  from  the  conceit  of 
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hi8  temper;  and  the  opm  man  says  all 
he  knows  and  thinks,  from  the  inconsid- 
erate levity  of  his  temper. 

We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  defence, 
And/r<«^y  tell  us  what  he  was,  and  whence. 
"^  Drtdsm. 

If  I  have  abased  year  fcoodness  by  too  mach 
frttdottiy  I  hope  you  will  attribute  it  to  the 
opeiineM  of  my  temper.  Tope. 

Plainness^  the  last  quality  to  be  here 
noticed,  is  a  virtue  which,  though  of  the 
humbler  order,  is  not  to  be  despised :  it 
is  sometimes  employed,  like  /r«dom,  in 
the  task  of  giving  counsel ;  but  it  does 
not  convey  the  idea  of  anything  unau- 
thorized either  in  matter  or  manner.    A 
free  counsellor  is  more  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority  than  to  direct  the 
wanderer  in  his  way;  he  rather  aggra- 
vates faults  than  instructs  how  to  amend 
them ;  he  seems  more  like  a  supercilious 
enemy  than  a  friendly  monitor :  ih^ plain 
man  is  free  from  these  faults :  he  speaks 
plainly  but  truly ;  he  gives  no  false  col- 
oring to  his  speech ;  it  is  not  calculated 
to  offend,  and  it  may  serve  for  improve- 
ment :  it  is  the  part  of  a  true  friend  to 
be  plain  with  another  whom  he  sees  in 
imminent  danger.    A  free  speaker  is  in 
danger  of  being  hated ;  a  jplain  dealer 
must  at  least  be  respected. 

Satire  has  always  shone  among  the  rest, 

And  is  the  boldest  way,  if  not  the  best. 

To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulest  faults, 

To  laufch  at  their  vain  deeds  and  vainer  thoughts. 

^*  DaTDEK. 

He  had.  In  the  plain  way  of  speaking  and 
delivery,  without  much  ornament  of  elocution,  a 
strange  power  of  making  himself  believed. 

Clarendon. 

FREAK)  WHIM. 


FREAK  most  probably  comes  from 
the  German  frech^  bold  and  petulant. 
WHIM,  from  the  Teutonic  w»iffi«*,  to 
whine  or  whimper:  but  they  have  at 
present  somewhat  deviated  from  their 
original  meaning ;  for  a  freak  has  more 
of  childishness  and  humor  than  boldness 
in  it,  a  whini  more  of  eccentricity  than 
of  childishness.  Fancy  and  fortune  are 
both  said  to  have  their  freaJcB^  as  they 
both  deviate  moat  widely  in  their  move- 
ments from  all  rule ;  but  whima  are  at 
most  but  singular  deviations  of  the  mind 
from  its  ordinary  and  even  course.  Fe- 
males are  most  liable  to  be  seized  with 
freakiy  which  are  in  their  nature  sudden 


and  not  to  be  calculated  upon :  men  are 

apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  %Dhxm»  which 

are  in  their  nature  strange  and  often 

laughable.     We  should  call  it  a  freak 

for  a  female  to  put  on  the  habit  of  a 

male,  and  so  accoutred  to  sally  forth  into 

the  streets :  we  term  it  a  whim,  in  a  man 

who  takes  a  resolution  never  to  shave 

himself  any  more. 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masqvende, 
With  all  the/r«<ii»  of  wanton  wealth  array'd, 
In  these,  ere  trifles  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain. 

QOLDnOTB. 

Tis  all  bequeathed  to  public  lues. 

To  public  uses  1    There's  a  ukim  ! 

What  had  the  public  done  for  him  ?  Swift. 

FREE,  LIBERAL. 

In  the  former  section  (».  Frank)  FREE 
is-  considered  only  as  it  respects  comma- 
nication  by  words,  in  the  present  case  it 
respects  actions  and  sentiments.  In  all 
its  acceptations, /r«?  is  a  term  of  dis- 
praise, and  LIBERAL  that  of  commen- 
dation. To  be  free  signifies  to  act  or 
think  at  will ;  to  be  liberal  is  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged 
heart  and  an  enlightened  mind.  A  clown 
or  a  fool  may  be/r«  with  his  money,  and 
may  squander  it  away  to  please  his  hu- 
mor, or  gratify  his  appetite ;  but  the  no- 
bleman and  the  wise  man  will  be  liheni 
in  rewarding  merit,  in  encouraging  indus- 
try, and  in  promoting  whatever  can  con- 
tribute to  the  ornament,  the  prosperity, 
and  improvement  of  his  country. 

Their  pretensions  to  be/re^thlnkers  is  no  oth- 
er than  rakes  have  to  \»free-\\yen^  and  saragei 
to  be/r««nen.  Adddoh. 

For  me,  for  whose  well-being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  lib^ral^ 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things.  Milton. 

A  man  who  is  free  in  his  sentiments 
thinks  as  he  pleases ;  the  man  who  is 
liberal  thinks  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge.  The  /rMhinkmg  man 
is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  he  despises 
the  opinions  of  others ;  the  liberdisM' 
ed  thinks  modestly  on  his  own  personal 
attainments,  and  builds  upon  the  wisdom 
of  others. 

The  /rwthinkers  plead  very  hard  to  think 
freely;  they  have  it:  but  what  use  do  they 
make  of  it?  Do  their  writings  show  a  greater 
depth  of  design,  or  more  just  and  correct  reason- 
ing, than  those  of  other  men  ?  Bkbkjslkt. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  discovers  a  UbrrtA 
mind.  _  B«^ 
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TREE,  DBUVSR,  LIBKR- 

ATE. 


To  FREE  is  properly  to  make  /ree,  in 
distinction  from  SET  FREE;  the  first 
is  employed  in  what  concerns  ourselves, 
and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns 
another.  A  man  frees  himself  from  an 
engagement ;  he  w/<  another  free  from 
his  engagement :  vre/ree,  or  ael  ourselves 
free^  from  that  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  va  by  ourselves  or  by  circum- 
stances; we  are  DELIVERED  or  LIB- 
ERATED from  that  which  others  have 
imposed  upon  us ;  the  former  from  evils 
in  general,  the  latter  from  the  evil  of 
eonfinement  I  free  myself  from  a  bur- 
den ;  I  ie<  my  own  slave  free  from  his 
slaTeiy;  I  deUver  another  man*s  slave 
from  a  state  of  bondage ;  I  libercUe  a  man 
from  prison.  A  man  free$  an  estate 
from  rent^  service,  taxes,  and  all  encum- 
brances; a  king  tets  his  subjects  free 
from  certain  imposts  or  tributes,  he  de- 
Hvera  them  from  a  foreign  yoke,  or  he  lib- 
erates those  who  have  been  taken  in  war. 

She  then 
Sent  Irto  down  tofree  her  flrom  the  strife 
Of  laboring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life. 

Detdbn. 

When  hemv'n  would  kindly  »et  us/ree. 

And  earth's  enchantment  end; 
It  tmkes  the  nwst  elTectual  means. 

And  robs  ns  of  a  friend.  Youno. 

However  desirous  Mary  was  of  obtaining  de- 
Uperqnes  from  Damley's  caprices,  slie  had  good 
reasons'  for  rejecting  tiM  method  by  which  they 
proposed  to  accomplish  it  Robertson. 

The  inquisitor  rang  a  bell,  and  ordered  Nicolas 
to  be  forthwith  liberaUd.  Ciwbbblakd. 

FREE,  FAMILIAR. 

FREE  has  already  been  considered  as 
it  respects  words,  actions,  and  sentiments 
V.  Free)\  in  the  present  case  it  is  cou- 
pled with  FAMILIARITY,  inasmuch  as 
they,  respect  the  outward  behavior  or 
conduct  in  general  of  men  one  to  anoth- 
er. To  be  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from 
all  the  constraints  which  the  ceremonies 
of  social  intercourse  impose;  to  be/o- 
miliar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a/a- 
miliary  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the  same 
family. 

Upon  equality  depends  the  freedom  of  dis- 
course, and  consequently  tlie  ease  and  good- 
humor  of  every  society.  TVaawHrrr. 


JTcnuiHar  converse  improved  general  civili- 
ties into  an  unfeigned  passion  on  both  sides. 

Stebia 

Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  admit* 
ted  as  unexceptionable;  freedom  is  au- 
thorized only  by  particular  circumstances 
and  within  certain  limitations ;  famili- 
arity sometimes  shelters  itself  under  the 
sanction  of  long,  close,  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse. Free  is  a  term  of  much  more 
extensive  import  than/omt/tar;  a  man 
may  be  free  toward  another  in  a  thou- 
sand ways ;  but  he  \r  familiar  toward  him 
only  in  his  manners  and  address.  A  man 
who  is  free  makes  free  with  everything 
as  if  it  were  his  own ;  a  faniUiar  man 
only  wants  to  share  with  another,  and  to 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in  his  social 
intercourse.  No  man  can  he  free  with- 
out being  in  danger  of  infringing  upon 
what  belongs  to  another,  nor  famUiar 
without  being  in  danger  of  obtruding 
himself  to  the  annoyance  of  others,  or 
of  degrading  himself. 

Ton  were  stark  mad  when  yon  writ  Catiline, 
and  stark  mad  when  you  writ  Scjaaus;  but 
when  you  writ  your  Eplgnuns,  and  tlw  Magnetio 
Lady,  you  were  not  so  mad,  insomuch  that  I  per- 
ceive there  be  degrees  of  (poetic)  madness  in 
you.    Excuse  me  that  lam  so /r«e  with  you. 

Howell. 

A  careless,  coarse,  and  over-familiar  style  of 
discourse,  without  sufficient  regard  to  persons 
and  occasions,  and  an  almost  total  want  of  polit- 
ical decorum,  were  the  errors  by  which  he  was 
most  hurt  in  the  public  opinion.  Burke. 

FRRE,  EXEMPT. 

FREE,  V.  Free,  liberal.  EXEMPT,  in 
Latin  exempius,  participle  of  eximo,  sig- 
nifies set  out  or  disengaged  from  any- 
thing. 

The  condition  and  not  the  conduct  o* 
men  is  here  considered.  ^  F^^^eedom  is 
either  accidental  or  intentional ;  the  ex- 
en^fiioH  is  always  intentional;  we  may 
be  free  from  disorders,  or  free  from 
troubles ;  we  are  exempt^  that  is  exempted 
by  government,  from  serving  in  the  mili- 
tia. Fh^ee  is  applied  to  ever}'thing  from 
which  any  one  may  wish  to  be  free  ;  but 
exempt,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  burdens 
which  we  should  share  with  others :  we 
may  he  free  from  imperfections, /ree  from 
inconveniences, /res  from  the  interrup- 
tions of  others;  but  exempt  from  any 
office  or  tax.    We  may  likewise  be  said 
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to  be  exempt  from  troubles  when  speak- 
ing of  these  as  the  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence to  others. 

0  bappy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state, 

The  swain  who,/retf  from  business  and  debate, 

Receives  his  easy  food  firom  natttre*8  hand. 

DftTOBN. 

To  be  eaoempi  from  the  paasioiia  with  which 
others  are  tormented,  is  the  only  jdcasiog  soU> 
tude.  Addwok, 

FllEKDOM,  UBERTT. 

FREEDOM,  the  abstract  noun  of  free, 
is  taken  in  all  the  senses  of  the  prim- 
itive. LIBERTY,  from  the  Latin  liber, 
free,  is  only  taken  in  the  sense  of  free 
from  external  constraint,  from  the  action 
of  power. 

Freedom  is  personal  and  private ;  liber- 
ty  is  public.  The  freedom  of  the  city  is 
the  privilege  granted  by  the  city  to  indi- 
viduals ;  the  liberties  of  the  city  are  the 
imnmuities  enjoyed  by  the  city.  By  the 
same  rule  of  distinction  we  speak  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  freedom  of  man- 
ners, the  freedom  of  conversation,  or  the 
freedom  of  debate;  but  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

T}ie  ends  for  which  men  unite  in  society,  and 
submit  to  government,  are  to  enjoy  security  to 
their  property,  and  freedom  to  their  persons, 
from  all  injastioe  or  violence.  Blaib. 

The  liberty  oiWie  press  is  a  blessing  when  we 
are  inclined  to  write  against  others,  and  a  calam- 
ity when  we  And  ourselves  overborne  by  the 
multitude  of  our  assailants.  Johnson. 

Freedom  serves,  moreover,  to  qualify 
the  action ;  liberty  is  applied  only  to  the 
agent :  hence  we  say,  to  speak  or  think 
with/re«fom;  but  to  have  the  liberty  of 
speaking,  thinking,  or  acting. 

I  would  not  venture  Into  the  world  under  the 
character  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like 
other  people,  until  I  had  arrived  at  a  full  free- 
dom of  speech.  Addison. 

Blush,  when  I  tell  you  how  a  bird, 
A  prison,  with  a  firiend,  preferr'd 


•  •  •  To  Hberty  without. 


COWPEB. 


Freedom  and  liberty  are  likewise  em- 
ployed for  the  private  conduct  of  individ- 
uals toward  each  other ;  but  the  fonner 
is  used  in  a  qualified  good  sense,  the  lat- 
ter often  in  an  unqualified  bad  sense.  A 
freedom  may  sometimes  be  licensed  or 
allowed ;  a  liberty,  if  it  be  taken,  may  be 
something  not  agreeable  or  allowed.    A 


freedom  may  be  innocent  and  even  pli 

ant ;  a  liberty  may  do  more  or  less  tIo- 
lence  to  the  decencies  of  life,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  individuals.  There  are  little /W**- 
doms  which  may  pass  between  youth  of 
dififerent  sexes,  so  as  to  heighten  the 
pleasures  of  society ;  but  a  modest  wom- 
an will  be  careful  to  guard  against  any 
freedoms  which  may  admit  of  misinter- 
pretation, and  resent  every  liberty  offered 
to  her  as  an  insult 

It  would  be  uncourtly  to  speak  in  har^aer 
terms  to  the  fiiir,  but  to  (wiUi)  men  one  tni^ 
take  a  little  more  freedom,  Tatx-er. 

If  I  took  the  liberty  to  stroke  him,  be  vould 
grunt,  strike  with  his  forefoot,  spring  forwnnl 
and  bite.  Cowfbs. 

FREIOUT,  CARGO,  LADIXG,  LOAD,  BUR- 
DEN. 

FREIGHT  is  in  the  Danish  frt^ty 
Swedish,  eXjc.,  fracht,  in  the  sense  of  a 
ship,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  burden  it 
seems  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
Latin  fero,  to  bring,  and  the  Greek  ^p- 
roc,  a  burden.  CARGO,  in  French  car- 
nation, probably  a  variation  from  charge, 
is  employed  for  all  the  contents  of  a  ves- 
sel, with  the  exception  of  the  persons  that 
it  carries.  LADING  and  LOAD  (in  Ger- 
man laden,  to  load)  come  most  probably 
from  the  word  last,  a  burden,  signifying 
the  burden  or  weight  imposed  upon  any 
carriage.  BURDEN,  from  bear,  conveys 
the  idea  of  weight  which  is  borne  by  the 
vessel. 

A  captain  speaks  of  the  frt^ht  of  his 
ship  as  that  which  is  the  object  of  bis 
voyage,  by  which  all  who  are  interested 
in  it  are  to  make  their  profit ;  he  speaks 
of  the  lading  as  the  thing  which  is  to 
fill  the  ship ;  the  quantity  and  weight  of 
the  ladi^ig  are  to  be  taken  into  the  con- 
sideration: he  speaks  of  the  cargo  as 
that  which  goes  with  the  ship,  and  be- 
longs as  it  were  to  the  ship ;  the  amount 
of  the  cargo  is  that  which  is  first  thought 
of:  he  speaks  of  the  hwden  as  that 
which  his  vessel  will  bear;  it  is  the 
property  of  the  ship  which  is  to  be  esti- 
mated. The  ship-broker  regulates  the 
freiglU:  the  captain  and  the  crew  dis- 
pose the  lading:  the  agent  sees  to  the 
procuring  of  the  cargo :  the  ship-builder 
determines  the  bttrden:  the  carrier  looks 
to  the  load  which  he  has  to  carry. 
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TO  FRBQUBNT;  RESORT  TO,  HAUNT. 

FREQUENT  comes  from  /requetU,  in 
Latin  frequerUy  crowded,  signifying  to 
come  in  numbers,  or  oom^  often  to  the 
same  place.  RESORT,  in  French  retsor- 
iir^  compounded  of  re  and  aariiry  signifies 
to  go  baclcward  and  forward.  HAUNT, 
from  the  French  hantery  to  frequent,  is  iu 
all  probabilitj  connected  with  hunt. 

FrequefU  is  more  commonly  used  of  an 
indiTidual  who  goes  often  to  a  place ;  re- 
port and  haimi  of  a  number  of  individuals. 
A  man  is  said  Ui  frequent  a  public  place ; 
but  several  persons  may  resort  to  a  pri- 
vate place:  men  who  are  not  fond  of 
home yre^^fi^n/  taverns;  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  while  persecution  raged, 
its  professors  used  to  reaort  to  private 
places  for  purposes  of  worship. 

F4ir  iB7«wn  ptrt,  I  Imtc  erer  regarded  oar  inns 
of  oottit  as  noraerlefl  of  ttateainen  and  lawgivers, 
which  makes  me  otttn/requstU  that  part  of  the 

town.  BUDOELL. 

Home  is  the  reeoH 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  where. 
Supporting  and  supported,  poliali'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss.    Tuomsom. 

Frequent  and  retort  are  indifferent  ac- 
tions ;  bat  hanni  is  always  used  in  a  bad 
sense.  A  man  m%y  frequent  a  theatre,  a 
club,  or  any  other  social  meeting,  innocent 
or  otherwise ;  people  from  different  quar- 
ters may  renrt  ft>  a  fair,  a  church,  or  any 
other  place  where  they  wish  to  meet  for 
a  common  purpose ;  but  those  who  honLtU 
any  place  go  to  it  in  privacy  for  some  bad 
purpose. 

Bnt  hardenM  bjr  affronts,  and  still  the  same. 

Lost  to  all  sense  of  honor  and  of  fame, 

Thon  yet  canst  love  to  haunt  the  great  man^s 

board. 
And  think  do  supper  good  bnt  with  a  lord. 

Lswis. 

TO  FRIGHTEN,  IXTIMXDATB. 

Brtwkbv  frighten  and  INTIMI- 
DATE there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  fright  (v.  Alarm)  and/»r  (v.  To 
cppreheud):  the  danger  that  is  near  or 
l^f ore  the  eyes  friffhtent ;  that  which  is 
seen  at  a  distance  intwddaiee:  henee  fe- 
males are  of tener  friffhienedy  and  men  are 
oftener  intimidated:  noises  w'dl  frigJUen; 
threats  mAy  intimidate:  we  may  run  away 
when  we  nre  frightened;  we  waver  in  our 
resolution  when  we  are  intimidated;  we 
fear  immediate  bodily  harm  when  we  are 


frightentd;  we  fear  harm  to  our  proper- 
ty as  well  as  our  persons  when  we  are 
intimidated;  frighten^  therefore,  is  always 
applied  to  animals,  but  intimidate  never. 

And  perch,  oh  horror  I  on  hfs  sacred  crown. 
If  that  such  profiuiation  were  permitted 
Of  the  by-standera,  who  with  reverend  care 
Fright  them  away.  Cdkbeblamd. 

Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavored 
alternately  to  soothe  and  inUmidate  Montezuma. 

ROBEKTSON. 

FROUCy  GAMBOL,  PRANK. 

FROLIC,  in  German,  etc.,  frohUch, 
cheerful,  comes  from  frohy  merry,  and 
freude,  joy.  GAMBOL  signifies  literally 
leaping  into  the  air,  from  gamb,  in  French 
jamby  the  leg.  PRANK  is  changed  from 
prance,  which  literally  signifies  to  throw 
up  the  hind  feet  after  the  manner  of  a 
horse,  and  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  prangen,  to  make  a  pa- 
rade or  fuss,  and  the  Hebrew  parcangy  to 
set  free,  because  the  freedom  indicated 
by  the  word  prank  is  more  or  less  dis- 
coverable in  the  sense  of  all  these  terme. 
The  froUe  is  a  merry,  joyoiis  entertain- 
ment; the  gambol  is  a  dancing,  light  en- 
tertainment; ihR  prank  is  a  freakish,  wild 
entertainment.  Laughing,  singing,  noise, 
and  feasting  constitute  the  froUe  of  the 
careless  mind ;  it  belongs  to  a  company ; 
conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  movement, 
gesture,  and  contrivance,  constitute  the 
gambol;  it  belongs  to  the  individual:  ad- 
venture, eccentricity,  and  humor  oonstir 
tute  the  prank;  it  belongs  to  one  or 
many.  One  has  dk  frolic;  one  plays  a 
gambol  or  a  prank, 

I  liave  beard  of  some  very  merry  fellows,  among 
whom  the  frolic  was  started  and  passed  by  a 
great  miOority,  that  every  man  shoold  immedi- 
ately draw  a  tooth.  Stbb.b. 

What  are  tlioee  cretted  loeks 
That  make  such  waaton  ffatnboie  with  the  wind  ? 

Sbakspxass. 

Some  time  afterward  (1756)  some  young  men 
of  the  college,  whose  chambers  were  near  bis 
(Gray's),  diverted  themselves  by  frequent  and 
troublesome  noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks 
yet  more  olTensive  and  ooutemptuons. 

Johnson. 

TO  FULFIL,  ACCOMPLISH,  REALIZE. 

To  FULFIL  is  literally  to  fill  quite  full, 
that  is,  to  bring  about  ftdl  to  the  wishes 
of  a  person ;  ACCOMPLISH  (t;.  To  aeeom- 
plish)  is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but  with- 
out reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one ; 
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to  HFATJZIg  is  to  make  rtaly  nAmely, 
whatever  has  been  aimed  at.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  terms  is  evident  from  their 
explanations:  the  wishes,  the  expecta- 
tions, the  intentions,  and  promises  of  an 
individual  are  appropriately  said  to  be 
ftUfilUd;  national  projects,  or  undertak- 
ings, prophecies,  and  whatever  is  of  gen- 
eral interest,  are  said  to  be  aeeomplmed: 
the  fortune,  or  the  prospects  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  whatever  results  successfully 
from  specific  efforts.  Is  said  to  be  rtalvted: 
the  fmfiimmt  of  our  wishes  may  be  as 
much  the  eif ect  of  good  fortune  as  of  de- 
sign ;  the  aeeompUahment  of  projects  most- 
ly results  from  extraordinary  exertion,  as 
the  aeeompUshmerU  of  prophecies  results 
from  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power ;  the 
reaiuaiion  of  hopes  results  more  common- 
ly from  the  slow  process  of  moderate  well- 
combined  efforts  than  from  anything  ex- 
traordinary. 

The  paMed  dotard  looks  aronnd  him,  perceives 
himself  to  be  alone ;  he  has  sonrived  his  ftiends, 
and  he  wishes  to  follow  them ;  his  wish  is  ftU' 
JiUed;  he  drops  torpid  and  insensible  into  that 
gulf  which  is  deeper  than  the  grave^ 


Ood  bless  jon,  sweet  boy !  and  aeeomplUh  the 
sweet  hope  1  conceired  of  yon. 

Sia  Paiur  SmicsT. 

After  mj  hncj  bad  been  bnsied  in  attempting 
to  rMlia6  the  scenes  that  Shakspeare  drew,  I 
regretted  that  the  labor  was  ineffectual. 

Hawksbwobth. 

FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 

Although  PLENITITDE  is  no  more 
than  a  derivative  from  the  Latin  for 
FULNESS,  yet  the  Utter  is  used  either 
in  the  proper  sense  to  express  the  state 
of  objects  that  are/t<^,  or  in  the  improp- 
er sense  to  express  great  quantity,  which 
is  the  accompaniment  of  fulneu;  the  for- 
mer only  in  the  higher  style  and  in  the 
improper  sense :  hence  we  say  in  iheftd- 
fuu  of  one^s  heart,  in  lYi^fulnen  of  one's 
joy,  or  the  fuLnaa  of  the  Godhead  bodily ; 
but  the  plenitude  of  glory,  the  plenitude  of 
power. 

All  mankind 
Most  hare  been  lost,  adjudg'd  to  death  and  hell, 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fnUntu  dwells  of  love  divine. 
His  dearest  mediation  thus  renew'd.       Milton. 

The  most  beneficent  Being  is  he  who  hath  an 
absolute  fulneee  of  perfection  in  himself,  who 
gave  existence  to  the  universe,  and  so  cannot  be 
supposed  to  want  ttiat  which  ne  eommnnicated 


withoat  dbninishing  firom  the  pUnUmde  of  his 
own  power  and  happiness.  GmoTi. 

FUNERAL,  OBSEQUIES. 

FUNERAL,  in  Latin  funusy  is  derived 
from  funisy  a  cord,  because  lighted  corda 
or  torches  were  carried  before  bodies 
which  were  interred  by  night ;  the  term 
/vneraly  therefore,  denotes  the  ordinaiy 
solemnity  which  attends  the  oonsignmeot 
of  a  body  to  the  grave.  OBSEQUIES,  in 
Latin  exequia^  are  both  derived  from  at- 
qwTy  which,  in  its  compound  sense,  sig. 
nifies  to  perform  or  execute ;  they  com- 
prehend, therefore,yvfi«ra&  attended  with 
more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 

We  speak  of  the,^«fi£ra/  as  the  last  sad 
office  which  we  perform  for  a  friend ;  it 
is  accompanied  by  nothing  but  by  moam- 
ing  and  sorrow :  we  speak  of  obeegmea  as 
the  greatest  tribute  of  respect  which  caa 
be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high 
in  station  or  public  esteem :  the  fimerai^ 
by  its  frequency,  becomes  so  familiar  an 
object  that  it  passes  by  unheeded ;  ofia^- 
quiea  which  are  performed  over  Uie  re- 
mains of  the  great  attract  our  notice  from 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  wbidi  they 
are  conducted. 

Tliat  plack*d  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  off 

life, 
Which,  plnck'd  a  little  more,  will  toll  the  bett 
That  caUs  my  fow  ftiends  to  my/unereU. 

Yocwo. 

Some  in  the  ilow'r-strewn  grave  the  corpse  hav« 

laid. 
And  annual  obteqwtet  arotmd  it  paid.    Jairm. 


G. 

GAIN,  PROFIT,  EMOLXTMBIfT,  LUCRE. 

GAIN  signifies  in  general  what  is  gain. 
ed{v.Toamire).  PROFIT,  v.  ^<lraf2e^ 
EMOLUMENT,  from  emolior,  signifies  to 
work  out  or  get  by  working.  LUCRE 
is  in  Latin  /iMnim,  gain,  which  probably 
comes  from  /tio,  to  pay,  signifying  that 
which  comes  to  a  man*s  purse. 

G^n  is  hero  a  general  term,  the  other 
terms  are  specific :  the  pain  is  that  which 
comes  to  a  man ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  ex- 
ertions, or  agreeable  to  his  wish:  the  prof* 
U  is  that  which  accrues  from  the  thin^ 
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1%u8,  wbeo  applied  to  riched,  thai  wbicb 
increases  a  man's  estate  are  his  ffaint; 
that  which  flows  out  of  his  trade  or  occu- 
pation are  his  pr<>fit8;  that  is>  they  are 
his  ffttifiB  upon  dealing.  EmolwfMiU  is  a 
species  of  gain  from  labor,  or  a  collateral 
yotn  ,*  of  this  description  are  a  man's  emol- 
umenla  from  an  office :  a  man  estimates 
his  gains  by  what  he  receives  in  the  year ; 
he  estimates  h\sproJU$hy  what  he  receives 
on  every  article ;  he  estimates  his  emohh 
menU  acoording  to  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice which  he  has  to  perform :  the  mer- 
chant talks  of  his  gains;  the  retail  dealer 
of  his  proJUs;  the  placeman  of  his  emol- 
uments. 

The  (ra<n«  of  ordinary  trades  and  Tocatlons  are 
honest*  and  furthered  by  two  things,  chiefly  by 
diligence  and  by  a  good  name.  Baoom. 

The  projtts  of  my  liring,  which  amounted  to 
aboat  thlrty-flve  pounds  a  year,  I  made  over  to 
the  orplians  and  widows  of  the  clergy  of  our 
dioceae.  GoLMnfrra. 

Except  the  salary  of  the  Lanreate,  to  which 
King  James  added  the  ofHce  of  historiographer, 
perhaps  with  some  additional  emolumenta^  Dry- 
den's  whole  reveuae  seems  to  have  been  casual. 

JOHMOM. 

Oain  and  proJU  are  also  taken  in  au 
abstract  sense ;  lucre  is  never  used  oth- 
erwise ;  but  the  latter  always  conveys  a 
bad  meaning ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
hallowed ^ain;  an  immoderate  thirst  for 
gain  is  the  vice  of  men  who  are  always 
calculating  profit  and  loss ;  a  thirst  for 
bure  deadens  every  generous  feeling  of 
the  mind. 

No  son  of  Mars  descend  for  servile  gains 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  the  foe  remains. 

Pops. 

Why  may  not  a  whole  estate,  thrown  into  a 
kind  of  garden,  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as 
the  pleasure  of  the  owner?  Addison. 

O  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold  I 

¥rhat  bands  of  fEilth  can  Impious  lucre  hold  ? 

Drtdek. 

Gain  vad  4irofii  may  be  extended  to 
other  objects,  and  sometimes  opposed  to 
each  other ;  for  as  that  which  we  gain 
is  what  we  wish  only,  it  is  often  the  re- 
verse of  profitable, 

A  fcw  forsake  the  throng ;  with  lifted  eyes 
Ask  wealth  of  heaven,  and  gain  a  real  prize. 
Truth,  wisdom,  grace,  and  peace  like  that  above. 
Sealed  with  his  signet,  whom  they  serve  and  love. 

Gowraa. 

I  think  the  profit  and  pleasare  of  that  rtndy 
•n  both  so  very  obvkms  that  a  quick  reader  will 

20* 


be  beforehand  with  me,  and  imagine  fisster  than 
I  write.  DaTDSM. 

GALLANT,  BEAU;  8PARK. 

Thkbb  words  convey  nothing  respect- 
ful of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
plied ;  but  the  first,  as  is  evident  from 
its  derivation,  has  something  in  it  to 
recommend  it  to  attention  above  the 
other:  as  true  valor  is  ever  associated 
with  a  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  a  GAL- 
LANT man  will  always  be  a  gallant  when 
he  can  render  a  female  any  service; 
sometimes,  however,  his  gallantries  may 
be  such  as  to  do  them  harm  rather  than 
good:  insignificance  and  effeminacy  char- 
acterize the  BEAU  or  fine  gentleman; 
he  is  the  woman^s  man — the  humble 
servant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lackey : 
the  SPARK  has  but  a  spark  of  that  fire 
which  shows  itself  in  impertinent  pueril- 
ities ;  it  is  applicable  to  youth  who  are 
just  broke  loose  from  school  or  college, 
and  eager  to  display  their  manhood. 

Tlie  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts, 
With  all  acquir'd  and  natural  parts. 
Was  an  unfortunate  gallant. 


His  pride  began  to  interpose, 
Preferr'd  before  a  crowd  of  beaua. 

Oft  it  has  beoi  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark. 


Swirr. 

SWITT. 

Mehiuck. 


TO  GAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 

To  GAPE,  in  German  gaffen,^  Saxon 
geopnian,  to  make  open  or  wide,  is  to 
look  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth. 
STARE,  from  the  German  starr^  fixed, 
signifies  to  look  with  a  fixed  eye.  GAZE 
comes  very  probably  from  the  Greek 
ayo^o^ai,  to  admire,  because  it  signifies 
to  look  steadily  from  a  sentiment  of  ad- 
miration. 

Oape  and  sttare  are  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  the  former  indicating  the  aston- 
ishment of  gross  ignorance;  the  latter 
not  only  ignorance  but  impertinence: 
gate  is  taken  always  in  a  good  sense,  as 
indicatmg  a  laudable  feeling  of  aston- 
ishment, pleasure,  or  curiosity :  a  clown 
gapes  at  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which 
he  sees  at  a  fair ;  an  impertinent  fellow 
stares  at  every  woman  he  looks  at,  and 
stares  a  modest  woman  out  of  counte- 
nance :  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  will  gazs 
with  admiration  and  delight  at  the  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael  or  Titian ;  when  a 
person  is  stupefied  by  affright,  he  gives  a 
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vacant  wtare:  those  who  are  filled  with 
transport  paze  on  the  object  of  their  ec- 
stasy. 

It  was  now  a  miaerable  spectacle  to  tee  us  nod- 
dlrig  and  gaping  at  one  another^  every  man  talk- 
ing and  no  man  heard.    Sir  John  Mawdxville. 

Astonish'd  Annus  just  arrires  by  chance 
To  see  his  fkll,  nor  fkrlher  dares  advance ; 
But,  fixing  on  the  maid  his  horrid  eye, 
He  4tar49  and  ahakes^and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 

Drtdbm. 

For,  while  expecting  there  the  qneen,  he  rais'd 
His  wondMng  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  gaB*d, 
Admir'd  the  fortune  of  the  rising  town. 
The  striving  artists,  and  tlMir  art's  renown. 

Detdbh. 

TO  GATHER,  COLLECT. 

To  GATHER,  in  Saxon  gaderian^  low 
German  gaddtn^  from  giuU,  a  sort,  that  is 
to  bring  things  of  a  sort  together.  To 
COLLECT  (v.  To  auemhU,  eoUed)  annexes 
also  the  idea  of  binding  or  forming  into 
a  whole ;  we  gaJther  that  which  is  scat- 
tered in  different  parts :  thus  stones  are 
gathered  into  a  heap ;  vessels  are  coUeeUd 
so  as  to  form  a  fleet  Oaihering  is  a 
mere  act  of  necessity  or  convenience; 
ooUeeting  is  an  act  of  design  or  choice: 
we  gather  apples  from  a  tree,  or  a  ser- 
vant gai/iera  books  from  off  a  tabic ;  the 
antiquarian  ooUecta  coins,  and  the  biblio- 
maniac collects  rare  books. 

As  the  small  ant  (for  she  instructs  the  man, 
And  preaches  labor)  gathers  all  she  can. 

Cbeech. 

The  royal  bee,  qneen  of  the  rosy  bower, 
OMtctH  her  precious  sweets  from  every  flower. 

C.  JoBNson. 

GENDER,  SEX. 

GENDER,  in  Latin  genua,  signifies 
properly  a  germa,  or  kind.  SEX,  in 
French  «ez«,  Latin  mziw,  comes  from  the 
Greek  i'^tc,  signifying  the  habit  or  nature. 
The  gender  is  that  distinction  in  words 
which  marks  the  distinction  of  aex  in 
things ;  there  are,  therefore,  three  gen- 
dera,  but  only  two  aexea.  By  the  inflec- 
tions of  words  are  denoted  whether 
things  are  of  this  or  that  «se,  or  of  no 
•ex.  The  gendera,  therefore,  are  divided 
in  granunar  into  maaeulinej  femininey  and 
neuter;  and  animals  are  divided  into 
male  and  female  aez, 

GENERAL,  UNIVERSAL. 

The  GENERAL  is  to  the  UNIVERSAL 
what  the  part  is  to  the  whole.  What  is 
general  includes  the  greater  part  or  num- 


ber ;  what  is  univeraal  includes  every  in- 
dividual  or  part.  The  general  rule  ad- 
mits of  many  exceptions ;  the  nniveraal 
rule  admits  of  none.  Human  govern- 
ment has  the  general  good  for  its  object : 
the  government  of  Providence  is  directed 
to  univeraal  good.  General  is  opposed 
to  particular,  and  univeraal  to  individual. 
A  scientific  writer  will  not  content  him- 
self with  general  remarks,  when  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  enter  into  particulars ; 
the  univeracU  complaint  which  we  hear 
against  men  for  their  pride  shows  that 
in  every  individual  it  exists  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  It  is  a  general  opinion 
that  women  are  not  qualified  for  scientific 
pursuits,  but  many  females  have  proved 
themselves  honorable  exceptions  to  this 
rule:  it  is  a  wiiveratU  principle  that 
children  ought  to  honor  their  parents; 
the  Intention  of  the  Creator  in  this  re- 
spect is  manifested  in  such  a  variety  of 
forms  as  to  admit  of  no  question. 

GENERATION,  AGE. 

GENERATION  is  said  of  the  persons 
who  live  during  any  particular  period; 
and  AGE  is  said  of  the  period  itself. 

Those  who  are  bom  at  the  same  time 
constitute  the  generation  ;  that  period  of 
time  which  comprehends  the  age  of  man 
is  the  age:  there  may,  therefore,  be  many 
generationa  spring  up  in  the  course  of  an 
age;  a  fresh  generation  is  sprin^ng  up 
every  day,  which  in  the  course  of  an  offe 
pass  away  and  are  succeeded  by  fresh 
generationa.  We  consider  man  in  his 
generation  as  to  the  part  which  he  has  to 
perform.  We  consider  the  age  in  which 
we  live  as  to  the  manners  of  men  and 
the  events  of  nations. 

I  often  lamented  that  I  was  not  one  or  tbat 
happy  generation  who  demolished  the  convenes. 

JOBNSON. 

Thronghont  every  age^  God  hath  pointed  his 
pecaliar  displeasure  against  the  confidence  of 
presumption,  and  the  arroganoe  of  prosperity. 

BuLxa. 

GENTEEL,  POLITE. 

GENTEEL,  in  French  gentil,  Latin  gen- 
tiliay  signifies  literally  one  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  or  the  next  akin  to 
whom  the  estate  would  fall,  if  there 
were  no  children ;  hence  by  an  extended 
application  it  denoted  to  be  of  a  good 
family.     POLITE,  v.  CivU. 
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Oeni^Hijf  lespeeta  rank  in  life ;  poUU- 
the  r^nement  of  the  mind  and  out- 
ward behavior.  A  gented  education  is 
suited  to  the  station  of  a  gentleman ;  a 
poliU  education  fits  for  polished  society 
and  conversation,  and  raises  the  individ- 
ual among  his  equals.  There  may  be 
geniilUjf  wiikwit  politeness;  and  vice  versa. 
A  person  may  have  gented  manners,  a 
gtitied  carriage,  a  genitd  mode  of  living 
as  far  as  respects  his  general  relation 
with  society;  but  sl polite  behavior  and 
a  poliU  addresSt  which  may  qualify  him 
for  every  relation  in  society,  and  enable 
him  to  shine  in  connection  with  all  or- 
ders of  men,  is  independent  of  either 
birth  or  wealth ;  it  is  in  part  a  gift  of 
natnre,  although  it  is  to  be  acquired  by 
art.  His  equipage,  servants,  house,  and 
furniture  maj  be  such  as  to  entitle  a 
man  to  the  name  of  genteel,  although  he 
is  wanting  in  all  the  forms  of  real  good- 
breeding  ;  while  fortone  may  sometimes 
frown  upon  the  polished  gentleman, 
whose  poUtenms  is  a  recommendation  to 
him  wherever  he  goes. 

A  lady  of  itenius  will  give  a  genteel  air  to  her 
wbole  dren  by  a  well-fimcled  suit  of  knots,  as  a 
Jadlctoos  irriter  girea  a  spirit  to  a  whole  sen- 
tenoe  tgr  a  single  expressioiL,  Gat. 

In  this  isle  remote. 
Our  painted  ancestors  were  slow  to  learn. 
To  arms  devote,  in  the  politer  arts. 
Nor  akilled.nor  stadkms.  SomnviLLS. 

OENTILE,  HEATHEN,  PAQAN. 

Trb  Jews  comprehended  all  strangers 
under  the  name  of  Goim,  nations  or  GEN- 
TILES: among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
they  were  designated  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. By  the  name  Gentile  was  un- 
derstood especially  those  who  were  not 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  including,  in  the 
end,  even  the-  Christians.  Some  learned 
men  pretend  that  the  OenHle9  were  so 
named  from  their  having  only  a  natural 
law,  and  such  as  they  imposed  on  th^n- 
selves,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  who  have  a  positive  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit. 
Frisch  and  others  derive  the  word  HEA- 
THEN from  the  Greek  c^vif,  cOvicoc, 
which  is  corroborated  by  the  transU- 
tion  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  of  the  word 
haethne  by  the  Greek  tOytj.  Adelung, 
however,  thinks  it  to  be  more  probably 
derived  from  the  word  keide,  a  field,  for 


the  same  reason  as  PAGAN  is  derived 
from  paguB^  a  village,  because  when  Con- 
stantino banished  idolaters  from  the 
towns  they  repaired  to  the  villages,  and 
secretly  adhered  to  their  religions  wor- 
shij),  whence  they  were  termed  by  the 
Christians  of  the  fourth  century  Pagani^ 
which,  as  he  supposes,  was  translated  lit- 
erally into  the  German  heidener^  a  villa- 
ger or  worshipper  in  tho  field.  Bo  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  Aeo- 
ihen  is  in  our  language  more  applicable 
than  pagan  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  cultivated  nations  who  practised 
idolatry ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,/M^an  is 
more  pmperly  employed  for  rude  and  un- 
civilized people  who  worship  false  gods. 

The  Gentile  does  not  expressly  believe 
in  a  Divine  Revelation ;  but  he  either  ad- 
mits of  the  truth  in  part^  or  is  ready  to 
receive  it:  the  heatlten  adopts  a  positive- 
ly false  system  that  is  opposed  to  the 
true  faith :  the  pagan  is  a  species  of  hea- 
then, who  obstinately  persists  in  a  wor- 
ship which  is  merely  the  fruit  of  his  own 
imagination.  The  heathens  or  pagams  are 
Gentiles ;  but  the  Gentiles  are  not  all  ei- 
ther heathens  or  pagans.  Confucius  and 
Socrates,  who  rejected  the  plurality  of 
gods,  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
who  adore  the  true  God,  are,  properly 
speaking.  Gentiles,  The  worshippers  uf 
Jupitor,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  all  the  dei- 
ties of  the  ancients,  are  termed  heathens. 
The  worshippers  of  Fo,  Brahma,  Xaca, 
and  all  the  deities  of  savage  nations,  are 
termed  pagans. 

The  Gentiles  were  called  to  the  true 
faith,  and  obeyed  the  call :  many  of  the 
illustrious  heathens  would  have  doubt- 
less done  the  same,  had  they  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege:  there  are  to  this  day 
many  pagans  who  reject  this  advantage, 
to  pursue  their  own  blind  imaginations. 

There  might  be  sereral  among  the  Gentiles  in 
the  same  condition  that  Cornelias  was  before  he 
became  a  Christian.  Tiuotson. 

Not  that  I  believe  that  all  Thtnes  of  the  hea- 
thens were  connterfeit,  and  destitute  of  an  in- 
ward principle  of  goodness.  God  forbid  we 
should  pass  so  hard  a  Judgment  upon  those  ex- 
cellent men,  Socrates,  and  Epictetus,  and  Antlno- 
nus.  TaLOTBOir. 

And  nations  laid  in  blood;  dread  sacrifiee 

To  Christian  pride  I    which  had  with  horroi 

shock'd 
The  darkest  pagans,  offered  to  their  gods. 

Youira 
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QXKTLE,  TAMX. 

GENTLENESS  lies  rather  in  the  nat- 
nnd  disposition;  TAMENESS  is  the  ef- 
fect either  of  art  or  circumstances.  Any 
unbroken  horse  may  be  gentle^  but  not 
tcme:  a  horse  that  is  broken  in  will  be 
iamey  but  not  always  gentle.  Oentle^  as 
before  observed  (v.  Oented)^  signifies  lit- 
erally well-bom,  and  is  opposed  either  to 
the  fierce  or  the  rude :  tamey  in  German 
zahm^  from  mvm,  a  bridle,  signifies  liter- 
ally curbed  or  kept  under,  and  is  opposed 
either  to  the  wild  or  the  spirited.  Ani- 
mals are  in  general  said  to  be  genjUe  who 
show  a  disposition  to  associate  with  man, 
and  conform  to  his  will ;  they  are  said 
to  be  tame  if,  either  by  compuldon  or 
habit,  they  ai%  brought  to  mix  with 
human  society.  Of  the  first  description 
there  are  individttals  in  almost  every  spe- 
cies which  are  more  or  less  entitled  to 
the  name  of  gentle;  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion are  many  species,  as  the  dog,  the 
sheep,  the  hen,  and  the  like. 

Tbte  nld.  the  houy  king  no  longer  staid. 
Bat  on  hiB  car  the  slauj^ter'd  victims  laid ; 
Then  selz'd  the  reins,  his  gentU  steeds  to  gnide, 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side.      Fors. 

For  Orpbens*  late  coald  soften  steel  and  stone, 
Make  tigers  tam«,  and  huge  levlatbane. 

SHAKaPBAEE. 

In  the  moral  application,  gentle  is  al- 
ways employed  in  the  good,  and  tame  in 
the  bad,  sense :  a  gentie  spirit  needs  no 
control,  it  amalgamates  freely  with  the 
will  of  another :  a  tame  spirit  is  without 
any  will  of  its  own ;  it  is  alive  to  noth- 
ing but  submission:  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  our  natui*al  liberty  to  have 
gentlennSf  but  tameneu  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  slavery.  The  same  distinction 
marks  the  use  of  these  words  when  ap- 
plied to  the  outward  conduct  or  the  lan- 
guage: gentle  bespeaks  something  posi- 
tively good ;  iame  bespeaks  the  want  of 
an  essential  good :  the  former  is  allied 
to  the  kind,  the  latter  to  the  abject  and 
mean  qualities  which  naturally  flow  from 
the  compression  or  destruction  of  energy 
and  will  in  the  agent.  A  gentle  expres- 
sion is  devoid  of  all  acrimony,  and  serves 
to  turn  away  wrath :  a  tame  expression 
is  devoid  of  all  force  or  energy,  and  ill- 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  any 
feeling  whatever.  In  giving  counsel  to 
an  irritable  i^nd  conceited  temper,  it  is 


necessary  to  be  gentle:  tame  exprassioos 
are  nowhere  such  striking  deformities  as 
in  a  poem  or  an  oration. 

GtnUenue  stands  opposed,  not  to  the  moat  d»> 
termined  regard  to  virtae  and  truth,  bat  to  liarsh- 
ness  and  severity,  to  pride  and  arraiBaace. 

Blab. 

Though  all  wanton  provocations  and  contempt- 
uous insolence  are  to  be  diligently  aTOfcied,  thers 
is  no  less  danger  in  timid  compUanoe  and  iamt 
resignation. 


TO  GET,  QAIN,  OBTAIN,  PROCURB. 

To  GET  signifies  simply  to  cause  to 
have  or  possess ;  it  is  generic,  and  the 
rest  specific :  to  GAIN  (v.  To  aeqfmre)  is 
to  ^  the  thing  one  wishes,  or  that  is  for 
one*s  advantage:  to  OBTAIN  is  to  ^ 
the  thing  aimed  at  or  striven  after :  to 
PROCURE,  from  pro  and  cwro^  to  care 
for,  is  to  ^e<  the  thing  wanted  or  sought 
for. 

Oti  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  its 
sense,  but  its  application;  it  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  almost  every  case  for  the  oth- 
er terms,  for  we  may  say  to  ^  or  gaim.  a 
prize,  to  j^  or  obtain  a  reward,  to  get  or 
procure  a  book ;  and  it  is  also  employed 
m  numberless  familiar  cases,  where  the 
other  terms  would  be  less  suitable,  for 
what  this  world  gains  in  familiarity  it 
loses  in  dignity :  hence  we  may  with  pro- 
priety talk  of  a  servant^s  getting  some  wa- 
ter, or  a  person  getting  a  book  off  a  shelf, 
or  getting  meat  from  the  butcher,  with 
numberless  similar  cases  in  which  the 
other  terms  could  not  be  employed  with- 
out losing  their  dignity.  Moreover,^ 
is  promiscuously  used  for  whatever  comes 
to  the  hand,  whether  good  or  bad,  desira- 
able  or  not  desirable,  sought  for  or  not ; 
but  gain,  o6tetn,  and  procure  always  in- 
clude either  the  wishes  or  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  agent,  or  both  together. 
Thus  a  person  is  said  to  ^  a  cold,  or  a 
fever,  a  good  or  an  ill  name,  without  spec- 
ifying any  of  the  drcomstancea  of  the 
action ;  but  he  is  said  to  gain  that  appro- 
bation which  is  gratifying  to  his  feelings; 
to  obtain  a  recompense  which  is  the  ob> 
ject  of  his  exertions ;  to  procure  a  situa- 
tion which  is  the  end  of  his  endeaTors. 

The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  whatever  comes  to  us  fortuitously; 
what  we  gain  constitutes  our  good  fort- 
une; we  gain  a  victory,  or  we  gain  a 
cause ;  the  result  in  both  cases  nay  be 
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independent  of  oar  exertions.  To  ohkan 
and  procure  exclude  the  idea  of  chance, 
and  suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  spe- 
cific end:  but  the  former  may  include 
the  exertions  of  others ;  the  latter  is  par- 
ticularly employed  for  one^s  own  person- 
al exertions.  A  person  obtains  a  situa- 
tion through  the  recommendation  of  a 
friend :  lie  procures  a  situation  by  apply- 
ing for  it.  Obtain  is  likewise  employed 
only  in  that  which  requires  particular 
efforts,  that  which  is  not  immediately 
within  our  reach;  procure  is  applicable 
to  that  which  is  to  be  ffoi  with  ease,  by 
the  simple  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  of  ask- 
ing for. 

The  mlaer  is  more  indnstrloos  than  the  saint : 
the  pains  of  getting^  the  fears  of  losing,  and  the 
Inability  of  enjoying  his  wealth,  have  been  the 
mark  of  satire  in  all  ages.  Spbctatob. 

Keitber  Virgil  nor  Horace  wonld  have  gaitied 
so  great  reputation  in  the  world  liad  they  not 
been  the  ftiends  and  admirers  of  each  other. 

AonaoH. 

All  things  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vain  I 
Kg  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  obtain.  Jentxs. 

Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as 
are  apt  to  procure  honor  and  reputation  to  the 
actor.  Addison. 

GIFT,  PRESENT,  DONATION. 

GIFT  is  derived  from  to  pive^  in  the 
sense  of  what  is  communicated  to  anoth- 
er gratuitously  of  one's  property.  PRES- 
ENT is  derived  from  to  preeeni,  signify- 
ing the  thing  pretenied  to  another.  DO- 
NATION, in  French  donatiot^  from  the 
Latin  dono^  to  present  or  give,  is  a  species 

otmft. 

The  ^fi  is  an  act  of  generosity  or  con- 
descension ;  it  contributes  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  recdver :  the  present  is  an  act 
of  kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect ;  it  con- 
tributes to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver. 
The  ffifi  passes  from  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
from  the  high  to  the  low,  and  creates 
an  obligation ;  the  present  passes  either 
between  equals,  or  from  the  inferior  to 
the  superior.  Whatever  we  receive  from 
God,  through  the  bounty  of  his  provi- 
dence, we  entitle  a  ffi/t;  whatever  we 
receive  from  our  friends,  or  whatever 
princes  receive  from  their  subjects,  are 
entitled  presents.  We  are  told  by  all 
travellers  that  it  is  a  custom  in  the  East 
never  to  approach  a  great  man  without 
a  present;  the  value  of  a  ffi/t  is  often 


heightened  by  being  given  opportunely. 
The  value  of  a  present  often  depends 
upon  the  value  we  have  for  the  giver ; 
the  smallest  present  from  an  esteemed 
friend  is  of  more  worth  in  our  eyes  than 
the  costliest  presents  that  monarchs  re- 
ceive. 

The  gifts  of  Heav*n  my  foHowing  song  pursues, 
ASrial  honey  and  ambroelal  dews.         Dbtdem. 

Have  what  yon  ask,  your  presents  I  receive ; 
Land,  where  and  when  you  please,  with  ample 
leave.  D»tdi«. 

The  ffifi  is  private,  and  benefits  the 
individual :  the  donation  is  public,  and 
serves  some  general  purpose:  what  is 
given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any 
poor  person  is  a  ffi/t;  what  is  given  to 
support  an  institution  is  a  donation.  The 
clergy  are  indebted  to  their  patrons  for 
the  livings  which  are  in  their  ffifl :  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  pious  and  chari- 
table in  all  ages  to  make  donations  for 
the  support  of  almshouses,  hospitals,  in- 
firmaries, and  such  institutions  as  serve 
to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery. 

And  she  shall  have  them,  If  again  she  sues, 
SlnoB  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  retosc. 

Drtdxn. 

Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  annually 
gratuitous  donations^  were  at  that  time  denom- 
inated benejlcia.  Blackstoke. 

GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 

GIFT,  V.  Gift.  ENDOWMENT  signi- 
fies the  thing  with  which  one  is  ^dew- 
ed.   TALENT,  V.  Ability. 

Gift  and  en^vnnent  both  refer  to  the 
act  of  giving  and  endowing^  and  of  course 
include  the  idea  of  something  given,  and 
something  received :  the  woid  talent  con- 
veys no  such  collateral  idea.  When  we 
speak  of  a  gift,  we  refer  in  our  minds  to 
ti giver;  when  we  speak  of  an  eiuhwment^ 
we  refer  in  our  minds  to  the  receiver; 
when  we  speak  of  a  talent^  we  only  think 
of  its  intrinsic  quality,  A  gift  is  either 
supernatural  or  natural ;  an  endowment  is 
only  natural.  The  primitive  Christians 
received  various  gifts  through  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of 
tongues,  the  gift  of  healing,  etc.  There 
are  some  men  who  have  a  peculiar  gifi 
of  utterance ;  beauty  of  person,  and  cor- 
poreal agility,  are  endounnents  with  which 
some  are  peculiarly  invested. 
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But  HeaVn  Iti  gift^  not  all  at  once  toatowi, 
lliese  yean  with  wiadom  crowns,  with  action 
those.  roPB. 

A  brute  arrtres  at  a  point  of  perfection  that  lie 
can  never  pass ;  in  a  few  }-Lars  he  has  all  the  «n- 
doiomenU  he  is  capable  of.  Addison. 

The  word  gift  excludes  the  idea  of 
anything  acquired  by  exertion ;  it  is  that 
which  is  communicated  to  us  altogether 
independently  of  ourselves,  and  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  in  any 
art  which  could  not  be  attained  any  oth- 
er way.  Speech  is  denominated  a  gen- 
eral ffifty  inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race,  in  distinction  from 
the  brutes ;  but  the  gift  of  eloquence  is 
a  peculiar  gift  granted  to  a  few  iudivid- 
ualSf  in  distinction  from  others,  and  one 
which  may  be  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Endownimts^  though  inherent 
in  us,  are  not  independent  of  our  exer- 
tions ;  they  are  qualities  which  admit  of 
improvement  by  being  used ;  they  are,  in 
fact,  the  gifU  of  nature,  which  serve  to 
adorn  and  elevate  the  possessor,  when 
employed  for  a  good  purpose.  Talents 
are  either  natural  or  acquired,  or  in  some 
measure  of  a  mixed  nature ;  they  denote 
powers  without  specifying  the  source 
from  which  they  proceed ;  a  man  may 
have  a  talent  for  music,  for  drawing,  for 
mimicry,  and  the  like ;  but  this  talent 
may  be  the  fruit  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence,  as  much  as  of  nature.  It  is  clear 
from  the  above  that  an  endowment  is  a 
gifty  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endow- 
ment; and  that  a  tcUent  may  also  be  ei- 
ther a  gift  or  an  endowment^  but  that  it 
is  frequently  distinct  from  both.  The 
terms  gift  and  indent  are  applicable  to 
corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual  actions ; 
cndounnent  to  corporeal  or  mental  quali- 
ties. To  write  a  superior  hand  is  a  gift^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  unat- 
tainable by  any  force  of  application  and 
instruction ;  it  is  a  talent^  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  power  or  property  worth  our  posses- 
sion, but  it  is  never  an  endowment.  On 
the  other  hand,  courage,  discernment,  a 
strong  imagination,  and  the  like,  arc  both 
gifts  and  endowments  ;  and  when  the  in- 
tellectual endowment  displays  itself  in  any 
creative  form,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry, 
music,  or  any  art,  so  as  to  produce  that 
which  is  valued  and  esteemed,  it  becomes 
a  talent  to  the  possessor. 


Although  be  had  the  gift  of  aeeinir  Vtam^  a 
question  at  a  glanoe,  yet  he  nerer  ■affered  his 
discernment  to  anticipate  another's  explanatiioD. 

^CpiraKBi.AKP. 

He  was  of  a  noble  nature  and  generous  dbpo- 
sition,  and  of  such  other  endmoments  as  made 
faim  very  capable  of  being  a  great  CaTorite  to  a 
great  king.  Cr.amnmng. 

Mr.  Locke  has  an  admirable  reflection  apoa 
the  difference  of  wit  and  Judgment,  whereby  he 
endeavors  to  show  the  reason  why  they  are  not 
always  the  taieHU  of  the  same  persou. 


TO  aiVB,  QRAKT,  BESTOW. 

GIVE,  in  Saxon  gifan^  German  gAen^ 
etc.,  ia  derived  by  Adelung  from  the 
old  word  gaffy  the  hollow  of  the  band. 
GRANT  and  BESTOW,  v.  To  aUow. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  another 
what  is  our  own,  or  in  our  power,  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms ;  this  is  the  whole 
signification  of  give;  but  grant  and  &e- 
stow  include  accessory  ideas  in  their 
meaning.  To  grant  is  to  give  at  one^s 
pleasure ;  to  bestow  is  to  give  from  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  necesuty.  Giving  is  con- 
fined to  no  object;  whatever  property 
we  transfer  into  the  hands  of  another, 
that  we  give;  we  give  money,  clothes, 
food,  or  whatever  is  transferable :  grant- 
ing is  confined  to  such  objects  as  afford 
pleasure  or  convenience ;  they  may  con- 
sist of  transferable  property  or  not:  be- 
staufing  is  applied  to  such  objects  only  as 
are  necessary  to  supply  wants,  which  al- 
ways consist  of  that  which  is  transfera- 
ble*. We  give  what  is  liked  or  not  liked, 
asked  for  or  unasked  for :  we  grant  that 
only  which  is  wished  for  and  requested. 
One  may  give  poison  or  medicine;  one 
may  give  to  a  beggar,  or  to  a  friend ;  one 
grants  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  loan : 
we  give  what  is  wanted  or  not  wanted; 
we  oe$t<no  that  only  which  is  expressly 
wanted :  we  give  with  an  idea  of  a  return 
or  otherwise :  we  grant  voluntarily,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  a  return :  we  give 
for  a  permanency  or  otherwise ;  we  be- 
stow only  in  particular  cases  which  re- 
quire immediate  notice. 

Milton  afterward  gives  us  a  description  of  the 
morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a  di- 
vine poem.  Addibok. 

Bnt  there  is  jet  a  liberty,  unseen 

By  poets,  and  hy  senators  nnpraised. 

Which  monarchs  cannot  grarU^norM  tlie  powers 

Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away. 
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CbJurHr,  decent,  mod«st,  euy,  kind. 
Softens  the  bigh  and  rears  the  abject  mind. 
Each  other  gift  which  Qod  on  man  bestows. 
Its  proper  bounds  and  due  restrictiona  knowi. 

Pbiob. 

To  ffive  has  no  respect  to  the  circutn- 
stances  of  the  action  or  the  agent ;  it  is 
applicable  to  persons  of  all  conditions : 
to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the  will,  but 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  grantor : 
to  bestow  bespeaks  the  necessitous  condi- 
tion of  the  receiver.  Children  may  give 
to  their  parents  and  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren, kings  to  their  subjects  or  subjects 
to  their  kings ;  but  monarchs  only  grant 
to  their  subjects,  or  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren; and  superiors  in  general  bestow 
upon  their  dependents  that  which  they 
cannot  provide  for  themselves. 

Sodi  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
l>rew  iron  tears  down  Pinto's  cheek. 
And  made  bell  ffrant  what  love  did  seek. 

Milton. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms 
to  moral  objects  or  circumstances,  they 
strictly  adhere  to  the  same  line  of  dis- 
tinction. We  give  our  consent ;  we  give 
our  promise ;  wo  give  our  word ;  we  give 
credit;  wo  give  in  all  cases  that  which 
may  be  simply  transferred  from  one 
to  another.  Liberties,  rights,  privileges, 
favors,  indulgences,  permissions,  and  all 
things  are  granted,  which  are  in  the  hands 
only  of  a  few,  but  are  acceptable  to  many. 
Blessings,  care,  concern,  and  the  like,  arc 
bestowed  upon  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  others  for  whatever  they  have. 

Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move. 
When  kings  gite  liberty,  and  subjects  love. 

Denhaic. 
The  gods  will  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  they  want. 

DUTDEN. 

Give  and  bestow  are  likewise  said  of 
things  as  well  as  of  persons;  grant  is 
said  only  of  persons.  Give  is  here  equal- 
ly general  and  indefinite ;  bestow  conveys 
the  idea  of  giving  under  circumstances  of 
necessity  and  urgency.  One  gives  a  pref- 
erence to  a  particular  situation ;  one  gives 
a  thought  to  a  subject  that  is  proposed ; 
cne  gives  time  and  labor  to  any  matter 
that  engages  one*8  attention :  but  one  be- 
stows pains  on  that  which  demands  partic- 
ular attention;  one  bestows  a  moment's 
thought  on  one  particular  subject,  out  of 
the  number  which  engage  attention. 


He  firanUy  offsred  to  |oin  tliem  ia  liis  Ui^Jas- 

ty's  service,  and  so  gave  some  oouutenancc  to  the 
reproach  tliat  was  first  most  injuriously  cost  upon 
him.  Clabekdon. 

After  having  thns  treated  at  large  of  Paradise 
Lost,  I  could  not  think  it  suiHcient  to  have  cele- 
brated this  poem,  in  the  whole,  without  descend- 
ing to  particulars :  I  have  therefore  bestowed  a 
IKiper  on  each  book.  Addison. 

TO  GIVE;  AFFORD. 

GIVE  (v.  To  give,  grant)  and  AFFORD 
(v.  To  afford)  are  allied  to  each  other  in 
the  sense  of  sending  forth :  but  the  for- 
mer denotes  an  unqualified  and  uncondi- 
tional  action, as  in  the  preceding  article; 
the  latter  bears  a  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  agent.  A  person  is  said 
to  give  money  without  any  regard  to  the 
state  of  his  finances :  he  is  said  to  afford 
what  he  giveSy  when* one  wishes  to  define 
his  pecuniary  condition.  The  same  idea 
runs  through  the  application  of  these 
terms  to  all  other  cases,  in  which  inani- 
mate things  are  made  the  agents.  When 
we  say  a  thing  gives  satisfaction,  we  sim- 
ply designate  the  action ;  when  we  say  it 
affords  pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  thing  thus  specified 
— that  is  to  say,  its  capacity  to  give  satis- 
faction; the  former  is  employed  only  to 
declare  the  fact,  the  latter  to  characterize 
the  object.  Hence,  in  certain  cases,  we 
should  say,  this  or  that  posture  of  the 
body  gives  ease  to  a  sick  person ;  but,  as 
a  moral  sentiment,  we  should  .say,  nothi.ig 
affords  such  ease  to  the  mind  as  a  cle.ir 
conscience.  Upon  the  same  grounds  tbo 
use  of  these  terms  is  justified  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases :  to  give  rise ;  to  give  birth ; 
or  give  occasion ;  to  afford  an  opportuni- 
ty ;  to  afford  a  plea  or  a  pretext ;  to  af- 
ford  ground,  and  the  like. 

Are  these  our  great  pursuits  ?    Is  this  to  live  ? 
These  all  the  hopes  this  mach-lov'd  worl(>  can 
givel  JBNYN4. 

Our  paper  manuflMture  takes  into  use  several 
mean  materials,  which  oould  be  put  to  no  other 
use,  and  affords  work  for  several  hands  in  tlie 
collection  of  them,  which  are  incapable  of  any 
other  employment.  Addison. 

TO  GIVE,  PRESE^TTy  OFFER,  EXHIBIT. 

These  terms  have  a  common  significa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  designate  the  man- 
ual  act  of  transferring  something  from 
one*s  self  to  another.  The  first  is  here 
as  elsewhere  (v.  To  give,  grant)  the  moet 
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indefinite  and  eKtensive  in  its  meaning; 
it  denotes  the  complete  act :  the  two  lat- 
ter refer  rather  to  the  preliminaries  of 
GIVING  than  to  the  act  itself.  What 
is  given  is  actually  transferred :  what  is 
PRESENTED,  that  is,  made  a  present  to 
any  one ;  or  OFFERED,  that  is,  brought 
in  his  way,  is  put  in  the  way  of  being 
transferred:  we  pretewt  in  giving^  and 
offer  in  order  to  give;  but  we  may  give 
without  presenting  or  offering;  and, on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  preterd  or  offer 
without  giving,  if  the  thing  preaeiUea  or 
offered  be  not  recdyed. 

To  give  is  the  familiar  term  which  des- 
ignates the  ordinary  transfer  of  proper- 
ty :  to  present  is  a  term  of  respect ;  it  in- 
cludes in  it  the  formality  and  ceremony 
of  setting  before  another  that  which  we 
wish  to  give:  to  offer  is  an  act  of  humility 
or  solemnity ;  it  bespeaks  the  movement 
of  the  heart,  which  impels  to  the  making 
a  transfer  or  gift.  We  give  to  our  domes- 
tics ;  we  present  to  princes ;  wo  offer  to 
God :  we  give  to  a  person  wiiat  we  wish 
to  be  received ;  we  present  to  a  person 
what  we  think  agreeable ;  we  offer  what 
we  think  acceptable :  what  is  given  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ours ;  what  we  offer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  our  command ;  what  we 
present  need  not  be  either  our  own  or  at 
our  command :  we  give  a  person  not  only 
our  external  property,  but  our  esteem,  our 
confidence,  our  company,  and  the  like: 
an  ambassador  presents  his  credentials  at 
court ;  a  subject  offers  his  services  to  his 
king. 

Of  Reven  smooth  Joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  bave. 
Which  with  bis  dying  breath  Danuetas  gave. 

DaTDEN. 

It  fell  ont  at  the  same  time  that  a  A-ery  fine 
colt,  which  promised  ijrcat  strenf^th  and  speed, 
was  presented  to  Octavins :  Virgil  assured  them 
that  he  wonld  prove  a  Jade :  upon  trial,  it  was 
found  as  ho  had  said.  Walsh. 

Alexis  will  thy  homely  gifts  disdain ; 

K<ir,  shoQld'st  thon  offer  all  thy  little  store, 

Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more.     DaTDCN. 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  when  applied  to  words  or  actions, 
instead  of  property :  we  speak  of  giving 
a  person  an  assurance,  or  a  contradiction; 
of  presenting  an  address,  and  offering  an 
apology :  oi  giving  a  reception,  presenting 
a  figure,  or  offering  an  insult.  They  may 
likewise  be  extended  in  their  application, 
not  only  to  personal  and  individual  ac- 


tions, but  also  to  such  as  respect  the  pub^ 
lie  at  large :  we  give  a  description  in  writ- 
ing,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth ;  one 
presents  the  public  with  the  fruit  of  <Hie*s 
labors ;  we  offer  remarks  on  such  things 
as  attract  notice,  and  call  for  aninuuiver- 
sion. 

Saored  interpreter  of  human  thought. 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought ; 
But  all  shall  give  account  of  every  wrong 
Who  dan  dishonor  or  defile  the  tongue. 

COWHEB. 

He  carefUly  retained  the  secret,  and  did  not 
communicate  to  any  person  living  that  he  recciTed 
any  letter  from  the  king,  till  the  very  minute  Iw 
presented  it  to  the  House  of  Cknnmona. 

CLABBIDOIt. 

Socrates  deterred  Alciblades  from  tlte  prayers 
and  sacrifices  which  be  was  going  to  offer. 


These  terms  may  also  be  employed 
to  designate  the  actions  of  unconscioos 
agents,  by  which  they  are  characterised : 
in  this  sense  they  come  very  near  to  the 
word  EXHIBIT,  which,  from  exhibeo,  ix^- 
nifies  to  hold  or  put  forth.  Bere  the 
word  give  is  equally  indefinite  and  gen- 
eral, denoting  simply  to  send  from  one's 
self,  and  applies  mostly  to  what  proceeds 
from  another,  by  a  natural  cause :  thus,  a 
thing  is  said  to  give  pain,  or  to  give  pleas- 
ure. Things  are  said  to  present  or  offer: 
thus,  a  town  is  said  to  present  a  fine  view, 
or  an  idea  presents  itself  to  the  mind ;  an 
opportunity  o^ers,  that  is,  offers  itself  to 
our  notice.  To  exhibit  is  properly  applied 
in  this  sense  of  setting  forth  to  view ;  but 
expresses,  likewise,  the  idea  of  attracting 
notice  also :  that  which  is  exJdbitediB  more 
striking  than  what  is  presented  or  offered; 
thus  a  poem  is  said  to  exhibit  marks  of 
genius. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 


Its  pearl  the  rock  presents^  its  gold  the  mine. 

j£MTm. 

True  genuine  dulness  mov'd  his  pity, 

Unless  it  offered  to  be  witty.  Swirr. 

The  recollection  of  the  past  becomes  dreadftil 
to  a  guilty  man.  It  aeMMfii  to  him  a  life  thrown 
away  on  vanities  and  follies.  Bi^m. 

TO  GIVK  UP,  DEUVER,  SUItBEKDEK, 
YIELD^  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 

Wb  GIVE  UP  (v.  To  give,  grani)  that 
which  we  wish  to  retain ;  we  DELIVER 
that  which  we  wish  not  to  retain.  DeUver 
does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  transfer; 
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but  ghfe  tup  impliee  both  the  pimng  from, 
and  the  pwimff  to :  we  give  up  our  house 
to  the  accommodation  of  our  friends ;  we 
dtftMT  property  into  the  hands  of  the  own- 
er. To  ffwe  tf)  is  a  colloquial  substitute 
for  either  SURRENDER  or  YIELD,  as  it 
designates  no  circumstance  of  the  action ; 
it  may  be  employed  in  familiar  discourse, 
in  almost  erery  case,  for  the  other  terms : 
where  the  action  is  compulsory,  we  may 
either  say  an  officer  ffivet  %q>  or  gurrai- 
den  his  sword ;  when  the  action  is  dis- 
cretionary, we  may  either  say  he  gwm  up 
or  yidd»  a  point  of  discussion :  gwe  up 
has,  however,  an  extenstveness  of  appli- 
cation, which  gives  it  an  office  distinct 
from  either  wurrendhr  or  yidd.  When  we 
speak  of  familiar  and  personal  subjects, 
gwe  up  is  more  suitable  than  furrendtT^ 
which  is  confined  to  matters  of  public  in- 
terest or  great  moment :  a  man  givn  up 
his  place,  his  right,  his  claim,  and  the 
like ;  he  wrrenden  a  fortress,  a  vessel,  or 
his  property  to  his  creditors.  When  gvot 
vp  is  compare  i  with  gidd^  they  both  re- 
spect personal  matters ;  but  the  former 
expresses  a  much  stronger  action  than 
the  latter :  a  man  givet  up  his  whole  judg- 
ment to  another;  hegidch  to  the  opinion 
of  another  in  particular  cases :  he  gives 
himself  iq>  to  sensual  indulgences;  he 
yieldt  to  the  force  of  temptation. 

CEDE,  from  the  Latin  eedo,  to  give,  is 
properly  to  turrender  by  virtue  of  a  treaty : 
we  may  wrrender  a  town  as  an  act  of 
necessity;  but  the  eestion  of  a  country  is 
purely  a  political  transaction :  thus,  gen- 
erals frequently  eurrender  such  towns  as 
they  are  not  able  to  defend ;  and  govern- 
ments cede  such  countries  as  they  find  it 
not  convenient  to  retain.  To  CONCEDE, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  cede^  is  a  mode 
of  yidding  which  may  be  either  an  act  of 
discretion  or  courtesy ;  as  when  a  govern- 
ment eoneedea  to  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple certain  privileges,  or  when  an  individ- 
ual concedes  any  point  in  dispute  for  the 
Mke  of  peace. 

The  peaceable  man  will  give  up  his  fkrorlte 
achemes :  he  will  yUld  to  an  opponent  rather 
than  beoome  the  CMue  of  violent  embroilments. 

Blaib. 
On  mv  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste, 
And  fnur  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds. 

MnTOir. 

The  70«ng,lia]f-Mdiioed  Vy  persuasion,  and 
ulf-compeUed  by  xMicole,  wurrender  their 


conridUons,  and  eoosent  to  Uve  as  they  Me  ofh< 
en  around  them  living.  Blaib. 

As  to  tlie  magic  power  which  the  devil  im- 
parts tor  these  oonceeeUma  of  his  votaries,  theo- 
logians have  different  oplnlonsw     CuMasBLAHD. 

TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RESIGN, 
FOREGO. 

These  terms  differ  from  the  preceding 
(v.  To  give  up\  inasmuch  as  they  desig- 
nate actions  entirely  free  from  foreign 
influence.  A  man  GIVES  UP,  ABAN- 
DONS (v.  To  abandon),  and  RESIGNS 
(v.  To  aband(m)y  from  the  dictates  of  his 
own  mind,  independently  of  all  control 
from  others.  To  give  up  and  abandon 
both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  the 
mind ;  but  the  former  may  be  the  act  of 
the  understanding  or  the  will,  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the  will  and 
the  passions :  to  give  up  is  applied  to  fa- 
miliar cases ;  abandon  to  matters  of  im- 
portance :  one  gives  up  an  idea,  an  inten- 
tion, a  plan,  and  the  like ;  one  abandons 
a  project,  a  scheme,  a  measure  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Upon  his  friend  telling  hhn  he  wondered  he 
gave  up  the  question,  wlien  he  had  visibly  the 
better  of  the  dispute ;  i  am  never  ashamed,  says 
he,  to  be  confhted  by  one  who  is  master  of  fllty 
li^ons.  Addison. 

They  have  totally  abandoned  the  shattered 
and  old-iisshioned  fortress  of  prerogative. 

Brixs. 

To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied  ei- 
ther to  outward  actions,  or  merely  to  in- 
ward movements ;  but  the  former  is  act- 
ive, and  determinately  fixes  the  conduct ; 
the  latter  seems  to  be  rather  passive,  it 
is  the  leaning  of  the  mind  to  the  circum- 
stances: a  msngivet  up  his  situation  by 
a  positive  act  of  his  choice ;  he  resigns 
his  office  when  he  feels  it  inconvenient 
to  hold  it :  so,  likewise,  we  give  up  expec- 
tations, and  rengn  hopes.  In  this  sense, 
FOREGO,  which  signifies  to  let  go,  is 
comparable  with  resign,  inasmuch  as  it 
expresses  a  passive  action ;  but  we  re* 
sign  that  which  we  have,  and  we  forego 
that  which  we  might  have :  thus,  we  re- 
sign the  clfums  which  we  have  already 
made ;  we  forego  the  claims  which  we 
might  make :  the  former  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  prudence ;  the  latter  is  always  an 
act  of  virtue  and  forbearance. 

Be  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied  to  the 
contraiy,in  which  he  has  given  up  the  cause. 

DaTDBK 
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The  pniM  of  artftil  nnmbers  I  retiffn, 
And  hang  my  pipe  upon  the  sacred  pine. 

Then.  pHgrim,  turn,  thy  caxes  forego; 
All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong.    Goumkitb. 

When  applied  to  the  state  of  a  person's 
mind,  or  the  actions  flowing  from  that 
state,  to  ffive  up  is  used  either  in  a  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  sense ;  abandon  always 
in  a  bad  sense ;  regU/fn  always  in  a  good 
sense :  a  man  may  give  himself  up  either 
to  studious  pursuits,  to  idle  Tagaries,  or 
vicious  indulgences ;  he  abandon*  himself 
to  gross  vices ;  he  resiguB  himself  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  or  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  condition :  a  man  is  said 
to  be  given,  up  to  his  lusts  who  is  with- 
out  any  principle  to  control  him  in  their 
gratification ;  he  is  said  to  be  abandoned 
when  his  outrageous  conduct  bespeaks 
an  entire  insensibility  to  every  honest 
principle;  he  is  sjud  to  be  resigned  when 
he  discovers  composure  and  tranquillity 
in  the  hour  of  affliction ;  so  one  is  said 
to  rengn  a  thing  to  another  when  one  is 
contented  with  what  one  has. 

The  mind  J  lay,  might  gifie  ItaeWup  to  that 
happiness  which  is  at  hand,  considering  that  it  is 
so  very  near,  and  that  it  would  last  so  very  long. 
But  what  words  are  sufficient  to  express  that 
folly  and  want  of  consideration  which  in  such  a 
case  makes  a  wrong  choice.  Adduom. 

Her  pinions  ruffle,  and  low  drooping  scarce 
Can  bear  the  mourner  to  the  poplar  shade, 
Where,  all  abandoned  to  despair,  she  sings 
Her  sorrows  thro'  the  night  TBomoH. 

High  from  the  summit  of  a  craggy  cliff 
Hung  o'er  the  deep,  such  as  amazing  frowns 
On  utmost  Kilda's  shore,  whose  lonely  race 
ReHan  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  worlds. 

Thomson. 

GLAD,  PLEASED,  JOYFUL,  CHEERFUL. 

GLAD  is  obviously  a  variation  of  glee 
and  ^fe»  (v.  Fire).  PLEASED,  from  to 
pleam,  mapks  the  state  of  being  pleased. 
JOYFUL  bespeaks  its  own  meaning  ei- 
ther as  full  of  jcw  or  productive  of  great 
jog,     CHEERFUL,  v.  Cheerful. 

Glad  denotes  either  a  partial  state,  or 
a  permanent  and  habitual  sentiment :  in 
the  former  sense  it  is  most  nearly  allied 
to  pleated  ;  in  the  latter  sense  to  joyful 
and  merry.  Olad  and  pleaxed  are  both 
applied  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
the  day ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather 
a  lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the 
latter  a  gentle  but  rather  more  lasting 
feeling :  we  are  glad  to  see  a  friend  who 


has  been  long  absent;  we  are  g^ad  to 
have  good  intelligence  from  our  friends 
and  relatives ;  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of 
a  troublesome  companion ;  we  mrepUated 
to  have  the  approbation  of  tboee  we  es- 
teem :  we  are  pUaaed  to  hear  our  friends 
well  spoken  of;  we  are  pleoMod  with  the 
company  of  an  intelligent  and  communi- 
cative person. 

0  sole,  in  whom  mj  thoughts  And  all  repose, 

My  glory,  my  perfection  1  glad  I  see 

Thy  ihoe,  and  mom  retam'd.  IfnTov. 

The  soul  has  many  different  flumltfes,  or,  in 
other  words,  many  different  ways  of  acting,  and 
can  be  intensely  pUaeed  or  made  happy  by  all 
these  different  flkculties  or  ways  of  acting. 

Addbov. 

• 

Oladyjot/ful,  and  cheerful  all  express 
more  or  less  lively  sentiments;  but  glad 
is  less  vivid  than  jogful^  and  more  so 
than  dieerful.  Gladnm  seema  to  arise 
as  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes ; 
wine  is  said  to  make  the  hcATtglad:  joj/ 
has  its  source  in  the  mind,  as  it  is  in- 
fluenced by  external  circumstances;  in- 
stances of  good  fortune,  ^ther  for  our- 
selves, our  friends,  or  our  country,  excite 
jog:  cheerfdnen  is  an  even  tenor  of  the 
mind,  which  it  may  preserve  of  itself 
independently  of  idl  external  circum- 
stances;  religious  contemplation  pro- 
duces habitual  cAe«r/WiMM.  Glad  is  sel- 
dom employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn 
style,  as  glad  tidings  of  great  jog:  jog- 
ful  is  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons 
than  things ;  henoe  we  speak  of  jogfvl 
news,  a  jogful  occurroice,  jo^/W  faces, 
jogful  sounds,  and  the  like :  cheerful  is 
employed  either  to  designate  the  state 
of  the  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing; 
we  either  speak  of  a  dW^/ disposition, 
a  cheerful  person,  a  cheerful  society,  or  a 
cheerful  face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerftl 
aspect,  and  the  like. 

Han  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  P™'«*v____ 

Thva  joyful  Troy  maintaln'd  the  watch  of  night, 
While  fcar,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 
And  heaven-bred  horror,  on  the  Grecian  part, 
Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden'd  erery  heart. 

POPl. 

No  sun  e*cr  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there, 
No  cheerftU  gfUes  refresh  the  Ia«y  air.       Popi. 

When  used  to  qualify  one's  actions, 
they  all  bespeak  the  temper  of  the  mind : 
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^adhf  denotes  a  high  degree  of  willing- 
ness as  opposed  to  aversion :  one  who  is 
sufiFering  under  excruciating  pains  gladly 
submits  to  anything  which  promises  re- 
lief: joyfully  denotes  unqualified  pUcm- 
ure^  unmixed  with  anj  alloy  or  restrict- 
ive consideration;  a  convert  to  Christi- 
anity joyfuUy  goes  through  all  the  ini- 
tiatory ceremonies  which  entitle  him  to 
all  its  privileges,  spiritual  and  temporal : 
cheerfully  denotes  the  absence  of  unwill- 
ingness, it  is  opposed  to  reluctantly ;  the 
zealous  Christian  cheerfully  submits  to 
every  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed  in 
the  course  of  bis  religious  profession. 

Forbis  partiealar  1*11  receive  him  gladly^ 

But  not  one  ibUower.  SBAXBrBAac. 

Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey. 

Or  sooner  undentand  tlie  sign  to  fly.     Drsdbm. 

Doctrine  is  that  which  most  prenare  men  for 
discipline,  and  men  never  go  so  cheerfully  as 
when  they  see  where  they  go.  South. 

TO  GLANCE  AT,  AIXUDIfi  TO. 

GLANCE,  probably  from  the  German 
(//drum,  to  shine,  signifies  to  make  appear 
to  the  eye.    ALLUDE,  v.  To  allude. 

These  tenns  are  nearly  allied  in  the 
sense  of  indirectly  referring  to  any  ob- 
ject, either  in  written  or  verbal  dls< 
course :  but  ylance  expresses  a  cursory 
and  latent  action ;  allude^  simply  an  indi- 
i^t  bat  undisguised  action:  ill-natured 
satirists  are  perpetually  glancing  at  the 
follies  and  infirmities  of  individuals  ;  the 
Scriptures  are  full  of  alhmoM  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Easterns: 
he  who  attempts  to  write  an  epitome  of 
univei-sal  history  must  take  but  a  hasty 
glcaue  at  the  most  important  events. 

Entering  upon  his  dbcoaree,  Socrates  says  he 
does  not  believe  any  the  most  comic  genius  can 
censure  him  Ibr  talking  apon  such  a  subject  (the 
lininortality  of  the  soul)  at  such  a  time  (that  of 
death).  This  passage,  I  think,  evidently  glance* 
upon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  comedy  on  pur- 
V^  toridicale  the  discourses  of  that  divine  phi- 
losopber.  Anoisoif. 

The  anthor.  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poem, 
naa  bflnUe  alluHon*  to  places  of  Scripture. 

Addison. 

GLARING,  BAREFACED. 

GLARING  is  here  used  in  the  figura- 
tive flense,  drawn  from  its  natural  signi- 
fication of  broad  light,  whidi  strikes 
powerfully  upon  the  senses.  BARE- 
I'AGED  signifies  literally  having  a  hare 


or  vncovered  face^  which  denotes  the  ab- 
sence of  all  disguise  or  all  shame. 

Olarifig  designates  the  thing;  ^re- 
/a<x(icharacterizes the  person:  t^ glaring 
falsehood  is  that  which  strikes  the  ob- 
server in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood ;  a 
barefaced  lie  or  falsehood  betrays  the  ef- 
frontery of  him  who  utters  it.  A  glar- 
ing absurdity  will  be  seen  instantly  with- 
out the  aid  of  reflection;  a  barefaced 
piece  of  impudence  characterizes  the 
agent  as  more  than  ordinarily  lost  to  all 
sense  of  decorum. 

The  glaring  side  is  that  of  enmity.     Bu&ks. 

The  animosities  increased,  and  the  parties  ap- 
peared barefaeed  against  each  other. 

Clabendon. 

GLEAM^  GUMMER;  RAY,  BEAM. 

GLEAM  is  in  Saxon  gleomen^  German 
glimmen,  etc.  GLIMMER  is  a  variation 
of  the  same.  RAY  is  connected  with 
the  word  row.  BEAM  comes  from  the 
German  baum,  a  tree. 

Certain  portions  of  light  are  designated 
by  all  these  terms,  but  gleam  and  glimmer 
are  indefinite ;  ray  and  beam  are  definite. 
A  gleam  is  properly  the  commencement 
of  light,  or  that  portion  of  opening  light 
which  interrupts  the  darkness :  a  glimmer 
is  an  unsteady  gleam:  ray  and  beam  are 
portions  of  light  which  emanate  from 
some  luminous  body;  the  former  from 
all  luminous  bodies  in  general,  the  latter 
more  particularly  from  the  sun :  the  for- 
mer is,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  a  row  of 
light  issuing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
from  any  body ;  the  latter  is  a  great  row 
of  light,  like  a  pole  issuing  from  a  body. 
There  may  be  a  gleam  of  light  visible  on 
the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  or  a  glimmer 
if  it  be  movable ;  there  may  be  rays  of 
light  visible  at  night  on  the  back  of  a 
glow-worm,  or  rays  of  light  may  break 
through  the  shutters  of  a  closed  room ; 
the  sun  in  the  height  of  its  splendor 
sends  forth  its  beams. 

A  dreadful  gleam  ttma  his  bright  armor  came, 
And  from  hia  eyeballs  flash'd  the  living  flame. 

Pops. 

Tlie  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the 
chaos  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  id 
wonderfully  beantifnl  and  poetic.  Addison. 

A  sudden  ray  shot  beaming  o*er  the  plain. 
And  show'd  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main. 

POPB. 
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The  Stan  ihine  nnarter ;  and  ihe  moon  adorns, 
As  with  ttnborrow'd  beatM,  her  honu.  DaiDSN. 

QUMPSE,  GIANCB. 

A  GLIMPSE  is  the  action  of  the  ob- 
ject appearing  to  the  eye ;  a  GLANCE  is 
the  actbn  of  the  eye  seeking  the  object : 
one  catches  a  glimpse  of  an  object ;  one 
casts  a  glance  at  an  object:  the  latter 
therefore  is  properly  the  means  for  ob- 
taining the  former,  which  is  the  end :  we 
get  a  gUmpM  by  means  of  a  glance.  The 
glimjme  is  the  hasty,  imperfect,  and  sud- 
den view  which  we  get  of  an  object ;  the 
glance  is  the  hasty  and  imperfect  view 
which  we  take  of  an  object :  the  former 
may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances; the  latter  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  agent  We  can  seldom  do 
more  than  get  a  glimpee  of  objects  in  a 
carriage  that  is  going  with  rapidity :  when 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  observed  to  look, 
we  take  but  a  glance  of  an  object 

Of  the  state  with  which  practioe  has  not  ac- 
qaainted  us,  we  snatch  a  glimpse,  we  disoem  a 
point,  and  regulate  tlie  rest  by  passion  and  by 
nucy*  JoHMSON. 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange  I  in  all  eiOoyments  else 
Superior,  unmoved ;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rfnl  glance. 

Milton. 

GLOBE;  BALL. 

GLOBE,  in  Latin  globus,  comes  proba- 
bly from  the  Greek  yiyXo^c,  &  hillock  of 
earth.  BALL,  in  Teutonic  bally  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  the  words  bowl,  bow, 
bend,  and  the  like,  signifying  that  which 
is  turned  or  rounded. 

Olobe  is  to  ball  as  the  species  to  the 
genus ;  a  globe  is  a  ball,  but  every  ball  is 
not  a  globe.  The  globe  does  not  in  its 
strict  sense  require  to  be  of  an  equal  ro- 
tundity in  all  its  parts ;  it  is  properly  an 
irregtdarly  round  body :  a  ball,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  generally  any  round  body,  but 
particularly  one  that  is  entirely,  regularly 
round ;  the  earth  itself  is  therefore  prop- 
erly denominated  a  globe  from  its  unequal 
rotundity :  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
mechanical  body,  which  is  made  to  rep- 
resent the  earth,  is  also  denominated  a 
globe :  but  in  the  higher  style  of  writing 
the  earth  is  frequently  denominated  a 
bcUl,  and  in  familiar  discourse  every  sol- 
id body  which  assumes  a  circular  form 
is  entitled  a  ball. 


It  is  said  by  modem  phlloeophera,  that  net  mOy 
the  great  gtobe*  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered 
through  the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are 
so  porous,  that  if  all  matter  were  compressed  to 
perfect  solidity,  it  mij^t  be  oontained  in  a  cnbe 
of  a  few  feet  Jomcaoji. 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 

Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  fraU, 

In  reason's  ear  they  all  r^oice. 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice.  Admbok. 

GLOOM,  HEAVINESS. 

GLOOM  has  its  source  internally,  and 
is  often  independent  of  oatward  ctreum- 
Btanees ;  HEAVINESS  is  a  weight  upon 
the  spirits,  produced  by  a  foreign  cause : 
the  former  belongs  to  the  oonsdtutioii ; 
the  latter  is  occasional  People  of  a 
melancholy  habit  have  a  particular  gloom 
hang  over  their  minds  whidi  pervades 
all  their  thoughts ;  those  who  suffer  ud- 
der  severe  disappointments  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  have  gloomy  prospects  for  the 
future,  may  be  expected  to  be  hcca?y  at 
heart;  we  may  sometimes  dispel  the 
gloom  of  the  mind  by  the  force  of  reflec- 
tion, particularly  by  the  force  of  religious 
contemplation :  heaviness  of  spirits  is  it' 
self  a  temporary  thing,  and  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  vivacity  or  lightness  of  mind 
when  the  pressure  of  the  moment  has 
subsided. 

If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we  receive 
from  laughter,  and  how  often  It  breaks  tlic  gloom 
which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind,  one  would  take 
care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure 

of  life.  ADIMilOV. 

Worldly  proaperity  flattens  as  life  descends. 
He  who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerful  spirits 
and  high  hopes,  begins  to  look  back  with  htari- 
nesB  on  the  days  of  former  years.  Buub. 

GLOOMY,  SULLEN,  MOROSE,  SPLENETia 

All  these  terms  denote  a  temper  of 
mind  the  reverse  of  easy  or  happy: 
GLOOMY  lies  either  in  the  general  con- 
stitution or  the  particular  frame  of  the 
mind;  SULOSN  lies  in  the  temper:  a 
man  of  a  gloomy  disposition  is  an  invol- 
untary agent ;  it  is  his  misfortune,  and 
renders  him  in  some  measure  pitiable: 
the  sullen  man  yields  to  his  evil  humors ; 
sullenness  is  his  fault,  and  renders  him 
offensive.  The  gloomy  man  distresses 
himself  most ;  his  pains  are  all  his  own : 
the  sullen  man  has  a  great  share  of  dis- 
content in  his  composition;  he  charges 
his  sufferings  upon  others,  and  makes 
them  suffer  in  common  with  himself.   A 
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man  may  be  rendered  gloomy  for  a  time 
by  the  influence  of  particular  circum- 
stances; but  tuUeruieu  creates  pains  for 
itself  when  all  external  circumstances  of 
a  painful  nature  are  wanting. 

Hr  anwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands, 
Pensive  tliey  walk  along  the  barren  sands : 
Arriv'd,tbe  hero  in  has  tent  they  find 
>N  ith  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclin'd.  Pops. 

At  this  they  ceased  ;  the  stem  debate  expir'd ; 
The  chiefs  in  tulUn  nu^cs^y  retir'd.  Fopx. 

SuUermen  and  MOROSENESS  are  both 
the  inherent  properties  of  the  temper; 
but  the  former  discovers  itself  in  those 
who  have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  in 
those  who  have  to  command :  ntUermeu 
therefore  betrays  itself  mostly  in  early 
life;  nwroienesB  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  age.  The  sttUm  person  has 
many  fancied  hardships  to  endure  from 
the  control  of  others ;  the  morose  person 
causes  others  to  endure  many  real  hard- 
ships, by  keeping  them  under  too  severe 
a  control  SuUeftnen  shows  itself  most- 
ly by  an  unseemly  reserve;  moroBenen 
shows  itself  by  the  hardness  of  the  speech, 
and  the  roughness  of  the  voice.  SuUen- 
w»  is  altogether  a  sluggish  principle, 
that  leads  more  or  less  to  inaction ;  mo- 
^ro9ene»  is  a  harsh  feeling,  that  is  not 
contented  with  exacting  obedience  unless 
U  inflicts  pain. 

The  tnoro9e  phfloaopher  Is  so  much  affected  by 
these  sad  some  other  authorities  that  he  becomes 
«  conrert  to  his  frfend,  and  desires  he  would  talce 
lum  vith  him  when  he  went  to  his  next  ball. 

BUDOELL. 

Moroteneu  is  a  defect  of  the  temper ; 
but  SPLEEN,  from  the  Latin  ttplen,  is  a 
defect  in  the  heart :  the  one  betrays  it- 
self in  behavior,  the  other  more  in  con- 
<iuct.  A  morose  man  is  an  unpleasant 
companion;  a  spUndic  man  is  a  bad 
niember  of  society;  the  former  is  ill- 
natured  to  those  about  him,  the  latter  is 
ul-humored  with  all  the  world.  Morose^ 
*«»  vents  itself  in  temporary  expres- 
"ww,  spUm  indulges  itself  in  perpetual 
bitterness  of  expression. 

While  in  that  spl^Miie  mood  we  amused  our- 
»ive«  in  a  sour  critical  speculation  of  which  we 
I°i!!!i  **"  ^^  oyects,  afcw  months  efltocted 
» lotsl  change  in  our  variable  minds.       Bdbxe. 

GLOUY,  HONOR. 
OIX)RY  is  something   dazzling  and 
«wely  diifuBcd.    The  Latin  word  gloria, 


anciently  written  gUma,  is  in  all  prob. 
ability  connected  with  our  words  gloss^ 
glaze,  glitter,  glow,  and  the  Northern  words 
gleissen,  gloUen,  gldmen,  gliihen,  all  which 
come  from  the  Hebrew  gehd,  a  live  coal. 
That  the  moral  idea  of  ghrg  is  best  rep- 
resented by  light  is  evident  from  the  glo- 
ry which  is  painted  round  the  head  of 
our  Saviour.  HONOR  is  something  less  ' 
splendid,  but  more  solid,  and  probably ' 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  hon,  wealth  or 
substance. 

Glory  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts 
and  to  great  undertakings.  Honor  in- 
duces to  a  discharge  of  one^s  duty.  Ex- 
cellence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in 
the  exploit,  bring  glory  ;  a  faithful  exer- 
cise of  one^s  talents  reflects  honor.  Glo- 
ry is  connected  with  everything  which 
has  a  peculiar  public  interest ;  honor  is 
more  properly  obtained  within  a  private 
circle.  Glory  is  not  confined  to  the  na- 
tion or  life  of  the  individual  by  whom  it 
is  sought ;  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth, 
and  descends  to  the  latest  posterity :  Aon- 
or  is  limited  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  his  actions.  Glory  is  attainable  but 
by  few,  and  may  be  an  object  of  indifTor- 
enoe  to  any  one;  honor  is  more  or  loss 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  must  be  dis- 
regarded by  no  one.  A  general  at  the 
head  of  an  army  goes  in  pursuit  of  glo- 
ry;  the  humble  citizen  who  acts  his  pnrt 
in  society  so  as  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  his  fellow-citizens  is  in  the  road  for 
honor,  A  nation  acquires  glory  by  the 
splendor  of  its  victories,  and  its  superi- 
ority in  arts  as  well  as  arms ;  it  obtains 
ho^ujT  by  its  strict  adherence  to  equity 
and  good  faith  in  all  its  dealings  with 
other  nations. 

Hence  is  our  love  of  fame ;  a  love  so  strong, 
We  think  no  dangers  fcreat  nor  labors  long, 
By  which  we  hope  our  beings  to  extend. 
And  to  remotest  times  in  glory  to  descend. 

Jsmrsfs. 

As  Tirtne  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine 
source  of  honor,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an 
inthnation  of  some  particular  merit  which  should 
recommend  men  to  the  high  stations  which  they 
possess.  Addhom. 

Glory  is  a  sentiment  selfish  in  its  nat- 
ure, but  salutary  or  pernicious  in  its  ef- 
fect, according  as  it  is  directed ;  honor 
is  a  principle  disinterested  in  its  nature, 
and  beneficial  in  its  operations.    A  thirst 
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for  glory  is  seldom  indulged  but  at  the 
expense  of  others,  as  it  is  not  attainable 
in  the  plain  path  of  duty ;  there  are  but 
few  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  ele- 
vated acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer 
who  have  the  virtue  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunities that  offer:  a  love  of  Aotior 
can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advan- 
tage of  others ;  it  is  restricted  by  fixed 
laws ;  it  requires  a  sacrifice  of  every  self- 
ish consideration,  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  others ;  it  is  associated  with 
nothing  but  virtue. 

Tf  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean. 
Nor  futare  praiac  from  fiidirg  vleasures  wean, 
Yet  why  sboold  be  defrand  hi)  mn  of  fame. 
And  grudge  the  Romans  thetr  immortal  name? 

Drtdxn. 

I1ie  sense  of  honor  U  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a 
nature  tliat  It  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  minds 
which  are  naturally  noble,  or  in  sucli  as  have 
been  cultivated  by  great  examples  or  refined  edu- 
cation Guardian. 

TO  GLORY,  BOAST,  VAUNT. 

To  GLORY  is  to  hold  as  one's  fflory 
{v.Glory).  To  BOAST  is  to  set  forth  to 
one's  advantage.  To  VAUNT,  from  the 
French  av€aUy  before,  is  to  set  one's  self 
up  before  others.  The  first  two  terms 
denote  the  value  which  the  individual 
sets  upon  that  which  belongs  to  himself, 
the  last  term  may  be  employed  in  respect 
to  others. 

To  glary  is  more  particularly  the  act 
of  the  mind,  the  Indulgence  of  the  inter- 
nal sentiment:  to  boast  denotes  rather 
the  expression  of  the  sentiment  To 
glory  is  applied  only  to  matters  of  mo- 
ment ;  boast  is  rather  suitable  to  trifling 
points :  the  former  is  seldom  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  the  latter  still  seldomer  in  a 
good  one.  A  Christian  martyr  glories  in 
the  cross  of  Christ;  a  soldier  boasts  of 
his  courage,  and  his  feats  in  battle.  To 
vaunt  is  properly  to  proclaim  praises 
aloud,  and  is  taken  either  in  an  indiffer- 
ent or  bad  sense. 

All  the  laymen  who  have  exerted  a  more  than 
ordinary  genius  in  their  writings,  and  were  the 
fflory  of  their  times,  were  men  whose  hopes  were 
fllledwith  immortality.  Addison. 

If  a  maa  looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted 
light,  he  has  not  much  to  boast  of;  but  if  he 
considers  himself  with  regard  to  others,  he  may 
find  occos  on  of  gloriting^  if  not  in  his  own  vir- 
tues, at  Icist  in  the  absence  of  another's  imper- 
fections. Addisom. 


Kot  that  ffreai  champion 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  raami; 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  lalmrs  lii|;h  extoird, 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  hits  did  haunt. 

Spekkcb. 

TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PAXt-IATE. 

GLOSS  and  VARNISH  are  figaraUye 
terms,  which  borrow  their  signifioation 
from  the  act  of  rendering  the  outer  sur- 
face of  any  physical  object  shining.  To 
gloss,  which  is  connected  with  to  glaze^  is 
to  give  a  gloss  or  brightness  to  anything 
by  means  of  friction,  as  in  the  case  of 
japan  or  mahogany :  to  vamiah  is  to  gire 
an  artificial  gloss,  by  means  of  applying 
a  foreign  substance.  Hence,  in  the  fig- 
urative use  of  the  terms,  to  gloss  is  to  pat 
the  best  face  upon  anything  by  Tarioos 
artifices;  but  to  varnish  is  to  do  the 
same  thing  by  means  of  direct  falsehood  ; 
to  PALLIATE,  which  likewise  signifies 
to  give  the  best  possible  oatside  to  a 
thing  (v.  To  extemtate),  requires  still  less 
arti&e  than  either.  One  glosses  over  that 
which  is  bad,  by  giving  it  a  soft  name; 
as  when  a  man*s  vices  are  glossed  over 
with  the  name  of  indiscretion,  or  a  man's 
mistress  is  termed  his  friend :  one  var- 
nishes a  bad  character  by  ascribing  good 
motives  to  his  bad  actions,  by  wiUihoId- 
ing  many  facts  that  are  to  his  discredit, 
and  fabricating  other  circumstances  in 
his  favor ;  an  unvarnished  tale  contains 
nothing  but  the  simple  truth;  the  var- 
nished tale,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
a  great  mixture  of  falsehood :  to  paUiait 
is  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  an  of- 
fence, by  making  an  excuse  in  favor  of 
the  offender;  as  when  an  act  of  tbeft 
is  palliated  by  considering  the  starving 
condition  of  the  thief. 

If  a  Jealous  man  once  finds  a  false  gloss  put 
npon  any  single  action,  he  quickly  suspects  all 
the  rest  Aimisox. 

The  waitlnfT  tears  stood  ready  for  command. 
And  now  they  flow  to  vamWi  the  false  tale. 

Rows. 

A  man's  bodUy  defects  should  give  him  occa- 
sion to  exert  a  noble  spirit,  and  to  palliate  those 
imperfections  which  are  not  in  his  power,  by 
those  perfections  which  are.  Adddsok. 

GODLIKIS,  DIVINE,  HEAVENLY. 

GODLIKE  bespeaks  its  own  meaning, 
as  like  God,  or  after  the  manner  of  OoiL 
DIVINE,  in  Latin  divinus,  from  diws 
or  Deus,  signifies  appertaining  to  God 
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HEAVBNLY,  or  HEAVEN-LIKE,  signi- 
fiea  like  or  appertaining  to  heaven, 

Oodiike  is  a  more  expressive,  but  less 
common  term  than  divine :  the  former  is 
used  only  as  an  epithet  of  peculiar  praise 
for  an  individual ;  divine  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  that  which  appertains  to  a 
superior  being,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  human.  Benevolence  is  a  god- 
Uke  property :  the  Divine  image  is  stamp- 
ed on  the  features  of  roan,  whence  the 
face  is  called  by  Milton  **  the  human  face 
divine,^"*  As  divine  is  opposed  to  human, 
so  is  heavenly  to  earthly ;  the  term  Divine 
Being  distinguishes  the  Creator  from  all 
other  beings;  but  a  heavenly  being  de- 
notes the  angels  or  inhabitants  of  Iteav&i, 
in  distinction  from  earthly  beings,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  earth.  A  divine  influence 
is  to  be  sought  for  only  by  prayer  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things;  but  a  heavetdy 
temper  may  be  acquired  by  a  steady  con- 
templation of  heavenly  things,  and  an  ab- 
straction from  those  which  are  earthly : 
the  Divine  will  is  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  law  and  obligation ;  Juavetdy  joys 
are  the  fruit  of  all  our  labors  in  this 
earthly  course.  These  terms  are  applied 
to  other  objects  with  similar  distinction. 

Snre  he  that  made  us  with  such  lari^  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason, 

To  mat  in  as  anos'd.  Shakstbabz. 

Of  all  that  see  or  read  thy  comedies. 
Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks  may  find 
The  spots  retum'd,  or  graces  of  his  mind ; 
And  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art, 
At  leisure  view  and  dresa  his  nobler  part. 

Walleb. 

Reason,  alas  t    It  does  not  know  Itself; 

Unt  man,  vain  man  I  would  with  his  short-lin*d 

plommet 
FaUimn  the  vast  abyss  of  heavenly  ivaiUM, 

Dbtdxv. 

GODLY,  RIGHTEOUS. 

60DLT  is  a  contraction  of  yodlike  {v. 
Oodiike).  RIGHTEOUS  signifies  con- 
formable  to  right  or  truth. 

These  epithets  are  both  used  in  a  spir- 
itual sense,  and  cannot,  without  an  in- 
decorous affectation  of  religion,  be  intro- 
duced into  any  other  discourse  than  that 
which  is  properly  spiritual  Godlineu^ 
in  the  strict  sense,  is  that  outward  de- 
portment which  characterizes  a  heavenly 
temper;  prayer,  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures, public  worship,  and  every  religious 
act,  enters  into  the  signification  of  godli- 


n«M,  which  at  the  same  time  supposes  a 
temper  of  mind,  not  only  to  delight  in, 
but  to  profit  by  such  exercises:  right- 
eousness^ on  the  other  hand,  comprehends 
Christian  morality;  in  distinction  from 
that  of  the  heathen  or  unbeliever;  a 
righteous  man  does  right,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  righty  but  because  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  Redeemer ;  righteousness  is 
therefore  to  godliness  as  the  effect  to  the 
cause.  The  godly  man  goes  to  the  sanct- 
uary, and  by  converse  with  his  Maker 
assimilates  all  his  affections  to  the  char- 
acter  of  that  Being  whom  he  worships ; 
when  he  leaves  the  sanctuary  he  proves 
the  efficacy  of  his  godliness  by  his  right- 
eous converse  with  his  fellow-creatures. 
It  is  easy,  however,  for  men  to  mistake 
the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  rest  con- 
tent with  godliness  without  righteousness, 
as  too  many  are  apt  to  do  who  seem  to 
make  their  whole  duty  to  consist  in  an 
attention  to  religious  observances,  and  in 
the  indulgence  of  extravagant  feelings. 

It  hath  been  the  great  design  of  the  devil  and 
his  instruments  in  all  ages  to  undermine  relig- 
ion,  by  making  an  unhappy  separation  and  di- 
vorce between  godlintHs  and  morality.  But  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  this  was  always  re- 
ligion, and  the  condition  of  our  acceptance  with 
Ood^  to  endeavor  to  be  like  Ood  in  purity  and 
holiness,  in  Justice  and  righitousness. 

GOLD,  GOLDEN. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  as 
epithets,  but  GOLD  is  the  substantive 
used  in  composition,  and  GOLDEN  the 
adjective,  in  ordinary  use.  The  former 
is  strictly  applied  to  the  metal  of  which 
the  thing  is  made,  as  a  gold  cup,  or  a 
gold  coin ;  but  the  latter  to  whatever  ap- 
pertains to  gold,  whether  properly  or  fig- 
uratively :  as  the  golden  lion,  the  golden 
crown,  Uic  golden  age,  or  a  golden  harvest. 

GOOD,  GOODNESS. 

GOOD,  which  under  different  forms 
runs  through  all  the  Northern  languages, 
and  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  Greek 
ayaOoc,  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  gaudeo,  Greek 
yriOtiVy  and  Hebrew  chada^  to  rejoice. 

Good  and  GOODNESS  are  abstract 
terms,  drawn  from  the  same  word  ;  the 
former  to  denote  the  thing  that  is  good, 
the  latter  the  inherent  good  property  of 
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persons  or  thtnes.  AH  good  comes  from 
God,  whose  goodnett  toward  his  creatures 
is  unbounded.  The  good  we  do  is  deter- 
mined by  the  tendency  of  the  action ;  but 
our  goodnm  in  doing  it  is  detennined  by 
the  motive  of  our  actions.  Chad  is  of  a 
twofold  nature,  physical  and  moral,  and 
is  opposed  to  evU ;  aoodnen  is  applicable 
either  to  the  disposition  of  moral  agents 
or  the  qualities  of  inanimate  objects ;  it 
is  opposed  to  badness.  By  the  order  of 
Providence  the  most  horrible  convulsions 
are  made  to  bring  about  good;  the  good- 
nets  or  badness  of  any  fruit  depends  upon 
its  fitness  to  be  enjoyed. 

Each  fonn'd  for  al],  promotes  through  private 

care 
The  public  ffoodt  nnd  Justly  takes  its  share. 

JlNTVi. 

The  reiffning  error  of  his  life  was,  that  Savage 
mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
was  indeed  not  so  much  a  good  man  as  the  fk-lend 
of  ffoodntM.  Johnson. 

GOOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 

GOOD  (v.  Cfood)  is  an  abstract  univer- 
sal term,  which  in  its  unlimited  sense 
comprehends  everything  that  can  be  con- 
ceived of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the 
end  proposed.  In  this  sense  BENEFIT 
and  ADVANTAGE  (v.  Benefit  and  Advan. 
iage)  are  modifications  of  good;  but  the 
term  good  has  likewise  a  limited  applica- 
tioD,  which  brings  it  to  a  just  point  of 
comparison  with  the  other  terms  here 
chosen:  the  common  idea  which  allies 
these  words  to  each  other  is  that  of  aood 
as  it  respects  a  particular  object.  Uood 
is  here  employed  indefinitely ;  benefit  and 
advarUage  are  specified  by  some  ooUateral 
circumstances.  Good  is  done  without  re- 
gard to  the  person  who  does  it,  or  him  to 
whom  it  is  done ;  but  ben^  has  always 
respect  to  the  relative  condition  of  the 
giver  and  receiver,  who  must  be  both  spec- 
ified. Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  man 
that  he  does  much  good,  or  that  he  be- 
stows benffitt  upon  this  or  that  individual. 
In  like  manner,  when  speaking  of  partic- 
ular communities  or  society  at  Urge,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  society 
or  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  every  one 
submits  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion 
of  his  natural  liberty ;  but  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  orders  that  the  char- 
itably disposed  employ  their  money  in 
oharity. 


Chod  is  limited  to  no  mode  or  manna-, 
no  condition  of  the  person  or  the  ttiing ; 
it  is  applied  indiscriminately:  ben^  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  exter- 
nal circumstances  of  a  person,  as  to  his 
health,  his  improvement,  his  peconiary 
condition,  and  the  like ;  it  is  also  confined 
in  its  application  to  persons  only:  we 
may  counsel  another  for  his  good,  although 
we  do  not  counsel  him  for  his  benefit;  but 
we  labor  for  the  ben^  of  another  when 
we  set  apart  for  him  the  fruits  of  our 
labor:  exercise  is  always  attended  with 
some  good  to  all  persons ;  it  is  of  partic- 
ular benefit  to  those  who  are  of  a  lethargic 
habit :  an  indiscreet  zeal  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  a  pa- 
tient cannot  expect  to  derive  benefit  from 
a  medicine  when  he  counteracts  its  ef- 
fects. 

Our  present  good  the  easy  task  is  made. 
To  earn  superior  bliss  when  this  shall  iUe. 

JXNTMi. 

Unless  men  were  endowed  hy  natare  with  some 
sense  of  duty  or  moral  obligatton,  they  omild  reap 
no  benefit  team  revelation. 


A  benefit  is  a  positive  and  direct  good^ 
an  advantage  is  an  adventitious  and  indi- 
rect good:  the  benefit  serves  to  supply 
some  want,  to  remove  some  evil,  and  af- 
ford some  sort  of  relief:  an  advantage 
serves  to  promote  some  ulterior  object 
An  advantage^  therefore,  will  not  be  a  ben- 
efit unless  it  be  turned  to  a  good  use.  Ed- 
ucation may  be  a  benefit  to  a  person,  if  it 
enable  him  to  procure  a  competence;  a 
polite  education  is  of  advemtage  to  one 
who  associates  with  the  great 

It  was  late  befbre  this  country  fimnd  ont  the 
henejlte  of  inland  navigation. 

HisTORT  OP  Inland  Navwation. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention. 
No  man  will  read  with  much  advantage  who  is 
not  able  at  pleasure  to  evacdate  his  noind. 

JOBNSON. 
GOOD-NATUSE,  GOOD-RUMOH. 

GOOD-NATURE  and  GOOD-HUMOR 
both  imply  the  disposition  to  please  and 
be  pleased;  but  the  former  is  habitual 
and  permanent,  the  latter  is  temporary 
and  partial :  the  former  lies  in  the  nat- 
ure and  frame  of  the  mind,  the  latter  in 
the  state  of  the  humors  or  spirits.  A 
good-natured  man  recommends  himself  at 
all  timos  for  his  good-nature;  a  goodJin- 
mored  man  recoounends  himself  particu- 
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larly  as  a  oompaiiion :  ffood-nahire  displays 
itself  by  a  readiness  in  doing  kind  offices ; 
ffood-kumor  is  confined  mostly  to  the  ease 
and  cheerfulness  of  one^s  outward  deport- 
ment in  social  converse:  ffood-fuUure  is 
apt  to  be  guilty  of  weak  compliances; 
ffood-humor  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  fits 
of  peevishness  and  depression.  Good- 
nature is  applicable  only  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual ;  ffood-kwnor  may  be 
said  of  a  whole  company :  it  is  a  mark 
of  goodrnature  in  a  man  not  to  disturb  the 
good-humor  of  the  company  he  is  in,  by 
resenting  the  affront  that  is  offered  him 
by  another. 

I  concladed,  however  unacconntable  the  asser- 
tion might  appear  at  first  sight,  that  good-nat' 
vre  was  an  essential  quality  in  a  satirist. 

Adduon. 

When  Virgil  said  "  He  that  did  not  hate  Bavins 
might  loTe  Mseviiis,"  he  was  in  perfect  good-hu- 
mor. Addison. 

GOODS,  FURNrrURR,  CHATTELS,  MOV- 
ABLES, EFFECTS. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  such 
things  as  belong  to  an  individual:  the 
firel  term  is  the  most  general,  both  in 
sense  and  application;  all  the  rest  are 
species. 

FURNITURE  comprehends  all  house- 
hold goods ;  wherefore  in  regard  to  an 
individual,  supposing  the  house  to  con- 
tain all  he  has,  the  general  is  put  for  the 
specific  term,  as  when  one  speaks  of  a 
person's  moving  his  GOODS  for  his  fur- 
niture:  but  in  the  strict  sense  goods  com- 
prehends more  than  furniture^  including 
not  only  that  which  is  adapted  for  the  do- 
mestic purposes  of  a  family,  but  also  ev- 
erything which  is  of  value  to  a  person : 
the  chairs  and  tables  are  a  part  of  furtii- 
iure:  papers,  books,  and  money  are  in- 
clnoed  among  his  goods:  it  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  goods,  even  in  its  most  lim- 
ited sense,  is  of  wider  import  than  furni- 
ture. 

Kow  I  gire  up  my  shop  and  dispose  of  all  my 
PJ*ti«al  goods  at  once ;  I  must  therefore  desire 
that  the  public  would  please  to  take  them  in  the 
p)ss,  and  that  everybody  would  turn  over  what 
w  does  not  Ulee.  Pjuos. 

Considering  that  your  houses,  your  place  and 
/Hrnilicre,  are  not  suitable  to  your  quality,  I 
conceive  that  your  expense  ought  to  be  reduced 
w  two-thirds  of  your  estate.  Wkntworth. 

CHATTELS,  which  is  probably  changed 
from  cattle,  is  a  technical  term  in  law,  and 
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therefore  not  so  frequent  in  ordinary  use, 
but  still  sufficiently  employed  to  desen^e 
notice.  It  comprehends  that  species  of 
goods  which  is  in  a  special  manner  sep- 
arated from  one^s  person  and  house;  a 
man^s  cattle,  his  implements  of  husband- 
ry, the  partial  rights  which  he  has  in  land 
or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended  under 
chattels:  hence  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression to  seize  a  man's  goods  and  chat- 
tels, as  denoting  the  disposable  property 
which  he  has  about  his  person  or  at  a 
distance.  MOVABLES  comprehends  all 
the  other  terms  in  the  lunited  application 
to  property,  as  far  as  it  admits  of  being 
removed  from  one  place  to  the  other ;  it 
is  opposed  either  to  fixtures,  when  speak- 
ing of  furniture,  or  to  land  as  contrasted 
with  goods  and  chattels. 


Honor's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come. 
And  cannot  be  extended  from 
The  legal  tenant;  'tis  a  chattel 
Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle. 


HCDIBSASl 


EFFECTS  is  a  term  of  nearly  as  exten- 
sive a  signification  as  goods,  but  not  so 
extensive  in  its  application :  whatever  a 
man  has  that  is  of  any  supposed  value, 
or  convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his 
goods;  whatever  a  man  has  that  can  ef- 
fect, produce,  or  bring  forth  money  by 
sale,  is  entitled  his  ejects;  goods,  there- 
fore, is  applied  only  to  that  which  a  man 
has  at  his  own  disposal ;  effects  more  prop- 
erly to  that  which  is  left  at  the  disposal 
of  others.  A  man  makes  a  sale  of  his 
goods  on  his  removal  from  any  place ;  his 
creditors  or  executors  take  care  of  his 
effects  either  on  his  bankruptcy  or  de- 
cease :  ffoods,  in  this  case,  is  seldom  em- 
ployed but  in  the  limited  sense  of  what 
is  removable ;  but  effects  includes  every- 
thing real  as  well  as  personal. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  movables  of 
every  kind  become  sooner  appropriated  than  the 
permanent  substantial  soiL  Blackstomb. 

The  laws  of  bankruptcy  compel  the  bankrupt 
to  give  up  all  his  efecis  to  the  use  of  the  credit- 
ors without  any  concealment.  Blackstone. 

GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 

All  these  terms  are  applicable  to  such 
things  as  are  the  means  of  enjoyment ; 
but  the  former  term  respects  the  direct 
quality  of  producing  enjoyment,  the  two 
latter'havc  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
enjoyment ;  we  consider  GOODS  as  they 
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are  real  or  imaginary,  adapted  or  not 
adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  happi- 
ness ;  those  who  abound  in  the  ffoocls  of 
this  world  are  not  always  the  happiest : 
POSSESSIONS  must  be  regarded  as  they 
are  lasting  or  temporary ;  he  who  is  anx- 
ious for  earthly  ponem&ru  forgets  that 
they  are  but  transitory,  and  dependent 
upon  a  thousand  contingencies:  PROP- 
ERTY is  to  be  considered  as  it  is  legal 
or  illegal,  just  or  unjust ;  those  who  are 
anxious  for  greeX  property  sxe  not  always 
scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which  it 
is  to  be  obtained.  The  purity  of  a  man^s 
Christian  character  is  In  danger  from  an 
overweening  attachment  to  earthly  ^/ood^/ 
no  wise  man  will  boast  the  multitude  of 
his  posaesgionsy  when  he  reflects  that  if 
they  do  not  leave  him,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  he  must  leave  them;  the 
validity  of  one*s  claim  to  property  which 
comes  by  inheritance  is  better  founded 
than  any  other. 

Tlie  worldling  attaches  lilmself  wholly  to  what 
he  reckons  the  only  solid  goodt^  the  po»MaHon 
of  riches  and  Infloenoe.  Blaib. 

While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  pottetaions^ 
and  extend  their  connections,  they  Imagine  they 
are  strengthening  themselves.  Blais. 

For  nnmerons  blessings  yearly  shower'd. 

And  property  with  plenty  crown'd, 

Accept  our  pious  praise.  DrnTssir. 

TO  GOVERN,  RULB,  REGULATE. 

GOVERN  is  in  French  ffouvemer,  Lat- 
in gubemOy  Greek  Kvptpvaw,  RULE  and 
REGULATE  signify  to  bring  under  a 
rule^  or  make  by  rule. 

The  exercise  of  authority  enters  more 
or  less  into  the  signification  of  these 
terms ;  but  to  ffovem  implies  the  exer- 
cise likewise  of  judgment  and  knowledge. 
To  ride  implies  rather  the  unqualified  ex- 
ercise of  power,  the  making  the  wUl  the 
rule  ;  a  king  governf  his  people  by  means 
of  wise  laws  and  an  upright  administra- 
tion :  a  despot  ndee  over  a  nation  accord- 
ing to  his  arbitrary  decision ;  if  he  have 
no  principle,  his  nde  becomes  an  oppres- 
sive tyranny.  These  terms  are  applied 
either  to  persons  or  things :  persons  gov- 
ern or  ride  others ;  or  they  govern^  ruUy 
or  regulate  things. 

In  regard  to  persons,  govern  is  always 
in  a  good  sense,  but  nue  is  sometimes 
taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it  is  frequently  as- 
sociated with  an  abuse  of  power :  to  gov- 


ern is  80  perfectly  discretionary,  that  we 
speak  of  governing  ourselves ;  but  we 
speak  only  of  ruling  others :  nothing  can 
be  more  lamentable  than  to  be  rvHd  bv 
one  who  does  not  know  how  to  gowrh 
himself :  it  is  the  business  of  a  man  to 
nde  his  house  by  keeping  all  its  members 
in  due  subjection  to  his  authority :  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  person  to  rule  those  who 
are  under  him  in  all  matters  wherein 
they  are  incompetent  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

Slares  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  ttea 
It  becomes  impossible  to  govern  men.  Wallu. 

Harg*ret  sliall  now  bo  queen,  and  ruU  the  kiog, 
But  I  will  riUe  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

Shakitsabi. 

In  application  to  things,  ginem  and 
rule  admit  of  a  simibir  diatinctioD:  a 
minister  goveme  the  state,  and  a  pilot 
governs  the  vessel :  the  movements  of 
the  machine  are  in  both  cases  directed 
by  the  exercise  of  the  judgment ;  a  per- 
son rvlet  the  times,  seasons,  fashions,  and 
the  like ;  it  is  an  act  of  the  individual 
will.  Regulate  is  a  species  of  governing 
simply  by  judgment;  the  word  is  appli- 
cable to  things  of  minor  moment,  where 
the  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite: 
one  goveme  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  a 
large  body  where  great  interests  are  in- 
volved ;  we  regulate  the  concerns  of  an 
individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases  where 
good  order  or  convenience  only  is  con- 
sulted :  so  likewise  in  regard  to  ourselves, 
we  govern  our  passions,  but  we  regulate 
our  affections. 

Whence  can  this  very  motion  take  lis  birth? 
Not  sare  from  matter,  from  dnll  clods  of  earth  ? 
But  from  a  living  spirit  k)dg'd  within. 
Which  governs  ill  the  bodily  machine.  Jnmci. 

When  I  behold  a  foetions  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  tret ; 
Each  wanton  Judge  new  penal  statatea  draw; 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law ; 
I  fly  flrom  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

OOLDOIITB. 

Regulaie  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  Itring. 

WiasMAir. 

These  terms  are  all  properly  used  to 
denote  the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  but 
by  a  figure  of  personification  they  may 
be  applied  to  inanimate  or  mond  ob- 
jects :  the  price  of  one  market  govern* 
the  price  of  another,  or  governs  the  seller 
in  his  demand ;  fashion  and  caprice  rtde 
the  majority,  or  particular  fashions  rule 
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them:  the  time  of  one  clock  res^dates 
that  of  many  others. 

The  groM  of  men  are  governed  more  by  ap- 
pearances tban  realides.  Tatlbb. 

Distracting  thoogfats  by  toms  his  bosom  ruFdf 
liow  ftr*d  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd. 

FOPB. 

Though  a  sense  of  moral  good  and  eril  be 
deeply  impressed  on  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  not 
of  solBcient  power  to  regulate  his  VOa.     BuLxa. 

GOVEBNHENT,  ADMINISTRATION. 

Both  these  terms  may  be  employed 
either  to  designate  the  act  of  60VERN- 
IXG  and  ADMINISTERING,  or  the  per- 
sons ffoveminff  and  adminiaterinff.  In 
both  cases  government  has  a  more  exten- 
siTe  meaning  than  administrcUion :  the 
former  includes  every  exercise  of  author- 
ity ;  while  adminiaircUion  implies  only 
that  exercise  of  authority  which  consists 
in  putting  the  laws  or  will  of  another  in 
force. 

Ocv»t%ment  is  an  art  abore  the  attainment 
of  an  ordinary  genius.  South. 

In  treatiag  of  an  invisible  world,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  govemm^tt  there  carried  on 
by  the  Father  of  spirits,  particalars  occur  which 
appear  inoomprehensible.  Blair. 

When  we  speak  of  the  government,  as  it 
respects  the  persons,  it  implies  the  whole 
body  of  constituted  authorities  ;  and  the 
admmutralum,  only  that  part  which  puts 
in  execution  the  intentions  of  the  whole : 
the  ffovemmeni  of  a  country,  therefore, 
may  remain  unaltered,  while  the  admitir 
ittratimi  undergoes  many  changes :  it  is 
the  business  of  the  government  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  and  war;  and  without 
a  government  it  is  impossible  for  any  peo- 
ple to  negotiate :  it  is  the  business  of 
the  adminutraUon  to  administer  justice, 
to  regulate  the  finances,  and  to  direct  all 
the  complicated  concerns  of  a  nation; 
without  an  adminutration  all  public  busi- 
ness would  be  at  a  stand. 

What  are  we  to  do  if  the  government  and  the 
whole  community  is  of  the  same  description  ? 

Bdbkx. 

GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

GOYERNMENT  is  here,  as  in  the  for- 
mer article  (v.  Government),  the  gener- 
ic term ;  CONSTITUTION  the  specific. 
Government  implies  generally  the  act  of 
governing,  or  exercising  authority  under 


any  form  whatever ;  constihUion  implies 
any  eonetitttted  or  fixed  form  of  govern- 
ment: we  may  have  a  government  with- 
out a  conatitutlon  ;  we  cannot  have  a  con- 
ttituiioH  without  a  government.  In  the 
first  formation  of  society,  government  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
exercised  authority  according  to  discre- 
tion rather  than  any  positive  rule  or  law : 
here  then  was  government  without  a  eon- 
etHution :  as  time  and  experience  proved 
the  necessity  of  some  established  form, 
and  the  wisdom  of  enlightened  men  dis- 
covered the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  different  forms,  government  in 
every  country  assumed  a  more  definite 
shape,  and  became  the  constitution  of  the 
country ;  hence  then  the  union  of  gov- 
etvimeiU  and  constitution.  Governments 
are  divided  by  political  writers  into  three 
classes,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  re- 
publican ;  but  these  three  general  forms 
have  been  adopted  with  such  variations 
and  modifications  as  to  impart  to  the 
constitution  of  every  country  something 
peculiar.  The  term  constitution  is  now 
particularly  applied  to  any  popular  form 
of  govemmenty  or  any  government  formed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  and  in  a 
still  more  restricted  sense  to  the  govern- 
ment of  England. 

Free  govemmente  have  committed  more  fla- 
grant acts  of  tyranny  than  the  roost  perfect  des- 
potic govemmenis  which  we  have  ever  known. 

Burks. 

The  physician  of  the  state  who,  not  satisfied 
with  the  care  of  distempers,  undertakes  to  re- 
generate constitutions,  ought  to  show  uncom- 
mon powers.  BuBKE. 

GRACE,  FAVOR. 

GRACE,  in  French  grace,  Latin  gratia, 
comes  from  grains,  kind,  because  a  grace 
results  from  pure  kindness,  independent- 
ly of  the  merit  of  the  receiver ;  but  FA- 
VOR is  that  which  is  granted  voluntari- 
ly and  without  hope  of  recompense,  inde- 
pendently of  all  obligation. 

Grace  is  never  used  but  in  regard  to 
those  who  have  offended  and  made  them- 
selves liable  to  punishment ;  favor  is  em- 
ployed for  actual  good.  An  act  of  grace, 
in  the  spiritual  sense,  is  that  merciful  in- 
fluence which  God  exerts  over  his  most 
unworthy  creatures  from  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  his  Divine  nature ;  it  is  to  his 
special  grace  that  we  attribute  every  good 
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feeling  by  which  we  are  prevented  from 
committing  sin :  the  tenn  favor  iB  em- 
ployed indiscriminately  with  regard  to 
man  or  his  Maker;  those  who  are  in 
power  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
conferring  faoon;  but  aU  we  receive 
at  the  hands  of  our  Maker  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  Kfcnor, 

Bot  say  I  could  repent  and  coold  obtain. 
By  act  of  gntc^^  my  former  state,  how  soon 
Wonld  height  recall  high  thoughts !       Miltoii. 

A  Ijtd  man  is  whoUy  the  creature  of  the  world. 
He  hangs  upon  its/aeor.  Budi. 

GRACE)  CHARlf . 

GRACE  is  altogether  corporeal ; 
CHARM  is  either  corporeal  or  mental : 
the  grace  qualifies  the  action  of  the  body ; 
the  charm  is  an  inherent  quality  in  the 
body  itself.  A  lady  mores,  dances,  and 
^valks  with  gnue  ;  the  cfiarms  of  her  per- 
son are  equal  to  those  of  her  mind. 

Savage's  method  of  life  partlcnlarly  qnalified 
him  for  conversation,  of  which  he  knew  Itow  to 
practise  all  the  graetM.  Jobksom. 

Blasic  has  eharmt  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 

CONGRSYB. 

GHACEFULy  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 

A  GRACEFUL  figure  is  rendered  so 
by  the  deportment  of  the  body.  A 
COMELY  figure  has  that  in  itself  which 
pleases  the  eye.  Grace/nlru8$  results 
from  nature  improved  by  art ;  comelineaa 
is  mostly  the  work  of  nature.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  acquire  gracefulnea  by  the  aid 
of  the  dancing-master,  but  for  a  eomdy 
form  we  are  indebted  to  nature  aided  by 
circumstances.  Oraee  is  a  quality  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye;  but  ELE6ANCE,f  rom  the 
Latin  digo^  deeiuSy  select  and  choice,  is  a 
quality  of  a  higher  nature,  that  inspires 
admiration;  digant  is  applicable,  like 
groicefuly  to  the  motion  of  the  body,  or 
like  corndy  to  the  person,  and  is  extended 
in  its  meaning  also  to  language,  and  even 
to  dress.  A  person^s  step  is  gractftd; 
his  air  or  his  movements  are  degarU;  the 
grcux  of  an  action  lies  chiefly  in  its  adap- 
tation to  the  occasion. 

The  first  who  approached  her  was  a  youth  of 
graeefvl  presence  and  conrtly  air,  but  dressed 
in  a  richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Ar- 
cadia. Steele. 

Isidas,  the  son  of  Fhoebidas,  was  at  this  time 
in  the  bloom  of  bin  youth,  and  very  remarkable 
for  the  ooniellnew  of  his  person.  Addison. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  Is 


ftrom  rudeness  to  coavanlenoa,  fttMn  conveoieBa 
to  tUgane^,  and  ftom  eUgance  to  nicety. 


GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIXD. 

GRACIOUS,  when  compared  with 
MERCIFUL,  is  used  only  in  the  spiribttl 
sense;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  DcitT. 
Orace  is  exerted  in  doing  good  to  an  ob- 
ject that  has  merited  the  contrary ;  mtr- 
eg  is  exerted  in  withholding  tiie  eril 
which  has  been  merited.  God  is  gra- 
cious to  his  creatures  in  affording  them 
not  only  an  opportunity  to  address  him, 
but  every  encouragement  to  lay  open 
their  wants  to  him ;  their  unworthiness 
and  sinfulness  are  not  made  impediments 
of  access  to  him.  God  is  merHful  to  the 
vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends  an  ear  to  the 
smallest  breath  of  repentance;  in  the 
moment  of  executing  vengeance,  he  stops 
his  arm  at  the  voice  of  supplication :  he 
expects  the  same  mercy  to  be  extended 
by  man  toward  his  offending  brother. 
An  act  of  grace  in  the  largest  sense^  as 
not  only  independent  of,  but  opposite  to, 
the  merits  of  the  person,  is  properly  as- 
cribable  to  God  alone,  but  by  anak^  it 
has  also  been  considered  as  the  preroga- 
tive of  earthly  princes:  thus  we  speak 
of  acts  of  graee^  by  which  insolvent  debt- 
ors are  released :  in  like  manner,  the 
grace  of  the  sovereign  may  be  exerted  in 
various  ways. 

So  gracious  liath  God  been  to  us,  that  lie  hath 
made  those  t|iinf(s  to  be  our  duty  which  natural- 
ly tend  to  oor  felicity.  Tnxono!*. 

He  that's  merciful 
Unto  the  bad  is  cruel  to  the  good.      RAiaHH.rB. 

OraeiottSy  when  compared  with  KJXD, 
differs  principally  as  to  the  station  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Gra- 
cious is  altogether  confined  to  superiors ; 
kind  is  indiscriminately  employed  for 
superiors  and  equals:  a  king  gives  a 
gracious  reception  to  the  nobles  who 
are  presented  to  him ;  one  friend  gives  a 
kind  reception  to  another  by  whom  he  is 
visited.  Oraciows  is  a  term  in  peooliar 
use  at  court,  and  among  princes,  kind- 
ness is  a  domestic  virtue;  it  is  found 
mostly  among  those  who  have  not  so 
much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with. 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  gradowdy  decreed 
My  frrounds  to  be  rcstor'd,  my  former  flocks  !• 
feed.  DBTDa^. 
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liore  that  wonld  all  men  Jut  and  temp*rafte 

make, 
Xiud  to  themselves  and  others  for  his  sake. 

WAU.X1L 

GRA17DEUB,  MAGNIFICENCK. 

GRANDEUR,  from  yrom^  in  French 
grand^  S^'cat,  Latin  grandUf  low  German 
ffrani^  gnnd,  which  is  the  same  as  ffroot, 
great.  MAGNIFICEKCE,  in  Latin  mag> 
nifieemtia,  from  moffnus  and  /ado,  signi- 
fies  making  or  acting  on  a  huge  scale. 

An  extensiTe  assemblage  of  striking 
qaalitiet  in  the  exterior  constitutes  the 
common  signification  of  these  terms,  of 
wfaich  gnmdevr  is  the  genns,  and  moff- 
ni/ieenee  the  species.  Magmfiomee  can- 
not exist  wiihoat  grandeur^  but  grandeur 
exists  without  magnifieemoe:  the  f<Niner 
is  distii^^ished  from  the  latter  both  in 
degree  and  in  application.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects,  they  differ  in 
degree;  magmifietnee  being  the  highest 
degree  of  grandeur.  As  it  respects  the 
style  of  living,  grandeur  is  within  the 
reach  of  subjects ;  magnifieenM  is  mostly 
confined  to  princes. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect, 
which  the  meanest  and  most  insignificant  part 
of  mankind  endeavw  to  ivocnre  in  the  little  cir- 
cle of  their  iHends  and  acquaintance.    Addison. 

The  wall  of  China  Is  one  of  those  Eastern  pieces 
of  magnifleenee  whicli  makes  a  figure  even  in 
the  map  of  the  vorld,  although  an  account  of  it 
would  IttTe  been  thought  fitbulous,  were  not  the 
wall  itself  extant  Addison. 

TO  GRATIFY,  Iin>ULGB,  HUMOR. 

To  GRATIFY,  make  graUfid  or  pleag- 
ant  (9.  AoeeptaJble\  is  a  positive  act  of  the 
choice.  To  INDULGE,  from  the  Latin 
"vnitdgeo  and  did^^  to  sweeten  or  make 
palatable,  is  a  negative  act  of  the  will, 
a  jrielding  of  the  mind  to  circumstances. 
One  graiiAee  his  desires  or  appetites; 
and  indmgee  his  humors,  or  indidgm  in 
pleasures :  by  the  former,  one  seeks  to 
get  the  pleasure  which  the  desire  prom- 
ises ;  by  the  latter,  one  yields  to  the  in- 
finence  which  the  humor  or  passion  ex- 
ercises. Gratifying  as  a  habit  becomes 
a  vice,  and  indulging  as  a  habit  is  a 
weakneai*.  In  this  sense  of  the  words, 
graiifitatian  is  mof^tly  applied  to  mental 
objects,  as  to  gratify  one^s  curiosity ;  tw- 
dnlgenee  to  matters  of  sense  or  partial 
feeling,  as  to  indulge  one's  palate.  A 
person  who  is  in   search  of  pleasure 


gratifM  his  desires  as  they  rise;  he  lives 
for  the  graiifioaHkin^  and  depends  upon 
it  for  his  happiness.  He  who  has  higher 
objects  in  view  than  the  momentary 
groHfieati^ny  will  be  careful  not  to  tn. 
ebtlge  himself  too  much  in  such  things  as 
will  wean  him  from  his  purpose. 

It  Is  certainly  a  very  important  lesson  to  learn 
how  to  enjoy  ordinary  things,  and  to  he  able  to 
relish  your  being,  without  the  transport  of  some 
passion,  or  graUJtcation  of  some  appetite. 

Steele. 

No  man  could  have  fewer  avocations,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  for  he  was  slave  to  no  pas- 
sion or  excess,  and  indulged  no  htunor. 

COXBBBJJIND. 

As  occasional  Ufs^A^  gratify  and  indulge 
may  be  both  innocent 

Titlea,  estates,  and  fluitastical  pleasaves  ara 
more  udently  souglit  after  by  most  men  than 
the  natural  grati/cctUons  of  a  reasonable  mind. 

Addison. 

Still  in  short  Intervals  of  pleadng  woe« 
BegardAil  of  the  flriendly  dues  I  owe; 
I  to  the  glorious  dead  forever  dear. 
Indulge  the  tribute  of  a  grateftal  tear.       Pops. 

We  gratify  and  indulge  others  as  well 
as  ourselves,  and  mostly  in  the  good 
sense :  to  gratify  is  for  the  most  part  in 
return  for  services ;  it  is  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity: to  induce  is  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  or  be  fenient  to  the  infirmities  of 
others ;  it  is  an  act  of  kindness  or  good- 
nature. 

Good-humor  Is  a  state  between  gayety  and  un- 
concern ;  the  act  or  emanation  of  a  mind  at  lei- 
sure to  regard  the  graUJteaUon  of  another. 

Johnson. 

A  little  more  indulgenee  ftxt  common  under- 
standings, and  somewhat  less  of  austerity  of  tem- 
per, might  hare  preserved  this  illustrious  man 
to  the  councils  of  his  country.  Bibsstt. 

To  HUMOR  is  mostly  taken  in  a  bad 
sense. 

A  skilftil  manager  of  the  rabble,  with  two  or 
three  popular  empty  words,  such  as  **  right  of 
the  subject  and  liberty  of  conscience,**  well  tnned 
and  humored^  may  whistle  them  backward  and 
ibrwiurd  till  he  Is  weary.  South. 

GRATUITOUS,  VOLUKTABY. 

GRATUITOUS  is  opposed  to  that 
whwh  is  obligatory.  VOLUNTARY  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  compulsory,  or 
involuntary.  A  gift  is  gratteUoua  when 
,it  flows  enttrdy  from  the  free  will  of  the 
giver,  independently  of  right:  an  offer 
is  voluntary  which  flows  from  the  free 
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will,  independently  of  all  externiil  oon- 
Btralnt  OrahtUoua  is  therefore  to  vol- 
untary as  a  specieB  to  the  genus.  What 
is  ffratuUoua  is  voluntary^  although  what 
is  voluntary  is  not  always  gratuitous. 
The  gratuitoui  is  properly  the  voluntary 
in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  one's  prop- 
erty ;  and  the  voluntary  is  applicable  to 
all  other  actions. 

Ttie  heroic  band  of  casbierers  of  inonarchs 
were  in  haste  to  make  a  generous  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  thus  gratuitotts- 
ly  received.  Bubks. 

Their  pririleges  relatire  to  contribatton  were 
voluntarily  surrendered.  Bvbks. 

ORATUmr,  RECOMPENSE. 

Thb  distinction  between  these  terms  is 
yery  eimilar  to  the  above  (v.  Oratuitoua). 
They  both  imply  a  gift,  and  a  gift  by 
way  of  return  for  some  supposed  service ; 
but  the  gratuity  is  independent  of  all  ex- 
pectation as  well  as  right :  the  reeompmae 
is  founded  upon  some  admissible  claim. 
Those  who  wish  to  confer  a  favor  in  a 
delicate  manner,  will  sometimes  do  it  un- 
der the  shape  of  a  gratuity:  those  who 
overrate  their  services,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  disappointed  in  the  reeompente 
they  receive. 

If  there  be  one  or  two  schoIarB  more,  that  will 
be  no  great  addition  to  his  trouble,  considering 
that,  perhaps,  their  parents  may  recompense  him 
by  thefar  gratuUiM.  Moltmkuz. 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 
The  easiest  reoomptnM,  Miltozt. 

ORATE,  SERIOUS,  SOLEMN. 

GRAVE,  in  Latin  gravis^  heavy,  de- 
notes the  weight  which  keeps  the  mind 
or  person  down,  and  prevents  buoyancy ; 
it  is  opposed  to  the  light.  SERIOUS,  in 
Latin  ntnu^  late  or  slow,  marks  the  qual- 
ity of  slowness  or  considerateness,  either 
in  the  mind  or  that  which  occupies  the 
mind :  it  is  opposed  to  the  jocose. 

Orave  expresses  more  than  aeriow  ;  it 
does  not  merely  bespeak  the  absence  of 
mirth,  but  that  heaviness  of  mind  which 
is  displayed  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
body ;  MrunMvMst,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
speaks no  depression,  but  simply  stead- 
iness of  action,  and  a  refrainment  from 
all  that  is  jocular.  A  man  may  be  grave 
in  his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture,  In 
his  looks,  and  all  his  exterior ;  he  is 


rumt  only  in  his  general  air,  his  eoonte- 
nance,  and  demeanor.  Gravity  is  pro- 
duced by  some  external  circumstance; 
terioutneta  springs  from  the  operation  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  from  circumstances. 
Misfortunes  or  age  will  produce  grati- 
ty :  serUmuum  is  the  fruit  of  reflection. 
Gravity  is,  in  the  proper  sense,  oonfiocd 
to  the  person,  as  a  characteristic  of  his 
temper ;  teriout^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
characteristic  either  of  persons  or  things : 
hence  we  shoold  speak  of  a  grave  assem- 
bly, not  a  Mrioue  assembly,  of  old  men; 
^ratw  senators,  not  terioua  senators ;  of  a 
grave  speaker,  not  a  terious  speaker :  but 
a  eericuif  not  a  grave  sennon ;  a  terimu, 
not  a  grave  writer;  but  grave  is  some- 
times extended  to  things  in  the  sense 
of  weighty,  as  when  we  speak  of  grave 
matters  of  deliberation,  a  ^rrove  objec- 
tion, sentiment  Gravity  is  peculiarly 
ascribed  to  a  judge,  from  the  double 
cause  that  much  depends  upon  his  de- 
portment, in  which  there  ought  Co  be 
gravity^  and  that  the  weighty  oonoenis 
which  press  on  his  mind  are  most  apt  to 
produce  gravity:  on  the  other  hand,  both 
gravity  and  eeriouenese  may  be  applied  to 
the  preacher;  the  former  only  as  H  re- 
spects the  manner  of  delivery ;  the  latter 
as  it  respects  especially  the  matter  of  his 
discourse :  the  person  may  be  grave  or 
aerioue  ;  the  discourse  only  is  aerioue. 

If  then  some  gr<t/ve  and  pious  roan  appear. 
They  hush  tlieir  nuiie,  and  lend  a  Usteniug  ear. 

Dbtdkk. 

In  our  rettrenents  everything  disposes  vs  to 
be  aerioue.  AOMeoii. 

SOLEMN  expresses  more  than  either 
grave  or  aerious^  from  the  Latin  »olenmSf 
yearly ;  as  applied  to  the  stated  religious 
festivals  of  the  Romans,  it  has  acquired 
the  collateral  meaning  of  religious  grav" 
ity:  like  aeriaut,  it  is  ^nployed  not  so 
much  to  characterise  either  the  person  or 
the  thing:  a  judge  pronounces  the  vol- 
emn  sentence  of  condemnation  in  a  voiU 
emn  manner ;  a  preacher  delivers  many 
voUmn  warnings  to  his  hearers.  Gravi- 
ty may  be  the  effect  of  corporeal  habit, 
and  aeriouvneea  of  mental  habit ;  but  «>- 
lenuUty  is  something  occasional  and  ex- 
traordinary. Some  children  discover  a 
remarkable  gravity  as  soon  as  Uiey  be- 
gin to  observe ;  a  regular  attention  to  re- 
ligious worship  will  induce  a  habit  of  i» 
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tioutness;  the  admonitions  of  a  parent 
on  his  death-bed  will  have  peculiar  ao- 
lemnUy. 

In  most  of  oar  long  words  which  are  derived 
ftom  the  Latin  we  contract  the  leoKth  of  the 
syllables,  that  gives  them  a  grraf  0  and  solemn 
air  in  their  own  language.  Addison. 

GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  place 
where  bodies  are  deposited.  GRAVE, 
from  the  German  graben^  etc.,  has  a  ref- 
erence to  the  hollow  made  in  the  earth. 
TOMB,  from  htmulm  and  tumeOj  to  swell, 
has  a  reference  to  the  rising  that  is  made 
aboTe  it  SEPULCHRE,  from  s^dio,  to 
bury,  has  a  reference  to  the  use  for  which 
it  is  employed.  From  this  explanation 
it  is  erident  that  these  terms  have  a  cer- 
tain propriety  of  application:  "to  sink 
into  the  prave^^^  is  an  expression  that  car- 
ries the  thoughts  where  the  body  must 
rest  in  death,  consequently  to  death  it- 
self :  "  to  inscribe  on  the  tomb^  or  to  en- 
circle the  tomb  with  flowers,"  carries  our 
thoughts  to  the  external  of  4hat  place  in 
which  the  body  is  interred.  To  inter  in  a 
BqmUhre^  or  to  visit  or  enter  a  sepulchre^ 
reminds  us  of  a  place  in  which  bodies 
are  deposited,  or,  by  a  figure,  where  any- 
thing may  be  buried. 

The  path  of  glory  leads  bat  to  the  ffrave.  Gbat. 

Nor  yott,  ye  proud,  impate  to  these  the  faalt. 
If  mein'ry  o*er  their  0mb4  no  trophies  raise. 

Gbat. 

The  Lay  itself  is  either  lost  or  buried,  perhaps 
forever,  in  one  of  those  sepulchre*  of  HSS.  which 
by  courtesy  are  called  libraries.         Ttewhitt. 

GREAT,  LARGE,  BIG. 

GREAT,  in  Saxon  ffreat^  Dutch  and 
low  German  ffrooi^  comes  from  growy  as 
tbe  Latin  eratstu^  thick,  from  cretco,  to 
grow,  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimen- 
sions in  which  things  can  grow  or  in- 
crease. LARGE,  in  Latin  ktrgua^  wide, 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  Xa 
and  ^£iv,  to  flow  plentifully ;  for  largior 
signifies  to  give  freely,  and  large  has  in 
English  ft  similar  sense :  it  is  properly 
applied  to  space,  extent,  and  quantity. 
BIG,  from  the  German  bauch^  belly,  and 
the  English  buUc^  denotes  greai  as  to  ex- 
pansion or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room, 
a  heap,  a  pile,  an  army,  etc.,  is  g^^ecU  or 
large;  an  animal  or  a  mountain  is  great 


othig:  a  road,  a  city,  a  street,  and  thf 
like,  is  termed  rather  great  than  large. 

At  one*8  first  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  how  the  imagination  is  filled  with  some- 
thing ffreat  and  aniasing  I  and  at  the  same  time 
how  little  in  proportion  one  is  affected  with  the 
inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  although  it  be  five 
times  larger  than  the  other  I  Addison. 

We  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  And  every  green 
leaf  swarm  with  millions  of  animals,  that  at  their 
largest  growth  are  not  visibls  to  tbe  naked  eye. 

Addison. 

An  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite  cannot  ap- 
pear perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  sight  takes 
it  in  at  once.  Addison. 

Great  is  used  generally  in  the  improp- 
er sense ;  large  and  6t^  are  used  only  oc- 
casionally :  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  multi- 
tude, a  number,  a  power,  and  the  like, 
is  termed  great^  but  not  large:  we  may, 
however,  speak  of  a  large  portion,  a  large 
share,  a  large  quantity ;  or  of  a  min.d  big 
with  conception,  or  of  an  event  big  with 
the  fate  of  nations. 

Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there 
are  none  that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  con- 
cave and  the  convex.  Adddon. 

Sure  he  that  made  ns  with  such  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  rust  in  us  unusM.  Shakspeabx. 

Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap*d. 
Or  whirT'd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind, 
Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow, 
With  the  big  stores  of  streaming  oceans  charg'd. 

TUOICSON. 

GREAT,  GRAND,  8UBUME. 

Th£BE  terms  are  synonymous  only  in 
their  moral  application.  GREAT  sim- 
ply designates  extent ;  GRAND  uicludes 
likewise  tbe  idea  of  excellence  and  supe- 
riority. A  great  undertaking  character- 
izes only  the  extent  of  the  undertaking ; 
a  grand  undertaking  bespeaks  its  supe- 
rior excellence :  great  objects  are  seen 
with  facility;  grand  objects  are  viewed 
with  admiration.  It  is  a  greett  point  to 
make  a  person  sensible  of  his  faults ;  it 
should  be  the  grand  aim  of  all  to  aspire 
after  moral  and  religious  improvement. 

Grand  and  SUBLIME  are  both  supe- 
rior to  greai;  but  the  former  marks  the 
dimension  of  greatne»B  ;  the  latter,  from 
the  Latin  mtblimis,  designates  that  of 
height.  A  scene  may  be  either  grand  or 
sublime :  it  is  grand  as  it  fills  the  imagi- 
nation with  its  immensity  ;  it  is  sitblime 
as  it  elevates  the  imagination  beyond  the 
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surrounding  and  less  important  objects. 
There  is  something  grrand  in  the  sight  of 
a  vast  army  moving  forward,  as  it  were, 
by  one  impulse ;  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly tnMime  in  the  sight  of  huge  moun- 
tains and  craggy  cliffs  of  ice,  shaped  into 
various  fantastic  forms.  Orand  may  be 
said  either  of  the  works  of  art  or  nat- 
ure; sublime  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  works  of  nature.  The  Egyptian  pyr- 
amids and  the  ocean  are  both  ffrand  ob- 
jects ;  a  tempestuous  ocean  is  a  aublime 
object.  Orand  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  mind ;  subiime  is  applied  both  to  the 
thoughts  and  the  expressions. 

There  iis  nothing  In  this  whole  art  of  architect- 
ure wliich  pleases  the  imagination,  but  as  it  ia 
ffreat,  uncoininon,  or  beautiful.  Addisok. 

There  is  generally  in  nature  something  more 
ffrand  anrl  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in 
the  curiosities  of  art.  Addison. 

Uomer  fills  his  readers  with  aublimt  ideas. 

Addisok. 

ORUSVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 

GRIEVANCE,  from  the  Latin  gravit, 
heavy  or  burdensome,  implies  that  which 
lies  heavy  at  heart.  HARDSHIP,  from 
the  adjective  hard,  denotes  that  which 
presses  or  bears  violently  on  the  person. 

Orievance  is  in  general  taken  for  that 
which  is  done  by  another  to  grieve  or  dis- 
tress :  hardship  is  a  particular  kind  of 
grievance  that  presses  upon  individuals. 
There  are  national  grievances^  though  not 
national  luirdships.  An  infraction  of 
one^s  rights,  an  act  of  violence  or  op- 
pression, are  grievances  to  those  who  are 
exposed  to  them,  whether  as  individuals 
or  bodies  of  men :  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  labor,  a  partial  indulgence  of  one 
to  the  detriment  of  another,  constitute 
the  hardsfup.  A  weight  of  taxes,  levied 
in  order  to  support  an  unjust  war,  will  be 
esteemed  a  grievance:  the  partiality  and 
caprice  of  the  collector  in  making  it  fall 
with  unequal  weight  upon  particular  per- 
sons will  be  reganied  as  a  peculiar  hard- 
sfiip.  Men  seek  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances from  some  higher  power  than  that 
by  which  they  are  inflicted :  they  endure 
their  hardships  until  an  opportunity  of- 
fers of  getting  them  removed. 

It  is  better  private  men  should  have  some 
injustice  done  them,  than  a  public  grierance 
should  not  be  redressed.  This  is  usually  plead- 
ed iu  defence  of  all  those  hardships  which  fall 


on  particular  peraoiM,  In  parttealar  oeeaflkns 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  when  the  law  was 
made.  Spbctatob. 

TO  GRIEVE;  MOURN,  LAMEKT. 

To  GRIEVE  (v.  Afifdian)  is  the  gener- 
al term;  MOURN,  like  moan  and  mtcr- 
mury  being  an  imitation  of  the  sound 
produced  by  pain,  is  a  particular  term. 
To  grieve^  in  its  limited  sense,  is  an  in- 
ward act;  to  mourn  is  an  outward  act: 
the  grief  lies  altogether  in  the  mind ;  the 
mourning  displays  itself  bj  some  outvanJ 
mark.  A  man  grieves  for  his  sins;  he 
mourns  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  One 
grieves  for  that  which  immediately  cost 
cems  one^s  self,  or  that  which  concern? 
others ;  one  mourns  for  that  which  con- 
cerns others ;  one  grieves  over  the  loss  of 
property ;  one  mourns  the  fate  of  a  de- 
ceased relative. 

Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast. 
Goes  grieving  by  his  side,  with  equal  cares  op- 
pressed. I>ST1«lf. 

My  brother's  friends  and  daughter  left  behind. 
False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind ; 
For  this  I  tiioufn^  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  waste  the  form,  whose  crime  it  was  to 
please.  Pore. 

Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual; 
mourn  may  be  the  common  act  of  many : 
a  nation  mourns,  though  it  does  not 
grieve,  for  a  public  calamity.  To  grieve 
is  applicable  to  domestic  troubles ;  mown 
may  refer  to  public  or  private  ills.  The 
distractions  of  a  state  will  cause  many 
to  grieve  for  their  own  losses,  and  mourn 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country. 

Who  fails  to  grieve  when  Jnst  occasion  calls. 
Or  grieves  too  much,  deserres  not  to  bu  tl^scd. 

TOCKG. 

Ye  banks  that  oft  my  weary  limbs  hav«  borne, 
Ye  mnrmuring  brooks  that  leam'd  of  me  to 

Ye  birds  that  tune  me  with  your  plaintive  lay, 
Ye  groves,  where  love  once  taught  my  steps  to 

stray, 
You,  ever  sweet,  and  ever  lUr,  renew 
Your  strains  melodious.  Sir  W.  Jokes. 

Orieve  and  mourn  are  permanent  sen- 
timents ;  LAMENT  (v.  To  bewaH)  is  a 
transitory  feeling:  the  former  are  pro- 
duced by  substantial  causes,  which  come 
home  to  the  feelings ;  the  latter  respects 
things  of  a  more  partial,  oftentimes  of  a 
more  remote  and  indifferent,  nature.  A 
real  widow  mourns  all  the  remainder  of 
her  days  for  the  loss  of  her  husband; 
we  ktmeni  a  thing  to-day  which  we  may 
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forget  to-morrow.  Mimm  and  lament  are 
both  expressed  by  some  outward  sign; 
but  the  former  is  composed  and  free  from 
all  noise ;  the  latter  displays  itself  either 
in  cries  or  simple  words.  In  the  moment 
of  trouble,  when  the  distress  of  the  mind 
is  at  its  height,  it  may  break  out  into  loud 
iameniaUamf  but  commonly  grieving  and 
fnouming  commence  when  latneniaiion 
ceases. 

So  close  in  poplar  shmdes.  her  children  gone. 
The  mother  nightingale  lamentt  alone. 

Dbtdbn. 

As  epithets,  griewu^  mournful^  and 
UtmeniabU  have  a  similar  distinction. 
What  presses  hard  or  unjustly  on  per- 
sons, their  property,  oonnections,  and  cir- 
cumstances, is  grievous  ;  what  touches  the 
tender  feelings,  and  tears  asunder  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  friendship,  is  mourn- 
ful; whaterer  excites  a  painful  sensa- 
tion in  our  mind  is  lameniable.  Famine 
is  a  grievoug  calamity  for  a  nation ;  the 
violent  separation  of  friends  by  death  is 
a  mournful  event  at  all  times,  but  par- 
ticularly 80  for  those  who  are  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  the  fulness  of  expec- 
tation; the  ignorance  which  some  per- 
sons discover  even  in  the  present  culti- 
vated state  of  society  is  truly  lameatable. 

To  a  mother  ffrievoua,  thii 
Oriiwug  to  hii;h-bom  Laios,  this  diagrace 
To  be  allied  to  strangers.  Form. 

Te  fHendleaa  orphans,  and  ye  dowerless  maids. 
With  eager  liaste  four  mournful  mansions  leare. 

Sia  W.  JoMsa. 

What  doat  thou  mean  bf  shaking  of  thj  head  ? 
why  dost  thon  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  means  that  head  npon  that  breast  of  thine? 
phy  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rhenm, 
Like  a  proad  rirer  peering  o*er  his  bounds  ? 

Shakspsabb. 

TO  OBOAN,  MOAN. 

GROAK  and  MOAN*  aro  both  onomat- 
opoeias, from  the  sounds  which  they  ex- 
press. Groan  is  a  deep  sound  produced 
by  bard  breathing:  moan  is  a  plaintive, 
Jong4rawn  sound  produced  by  the  or- 
gans of  utterance.  The  groan  proceeds 
involuntarily  as  an  expression  of  severe 
pain,  either  of  body  or  mind :  the  moan 
proceeds  often  from  the  desire  of  awak- 
«ung  attention  or  exciting  compassion. 
*ying  groans  are  uttered  in  the  agonies 
or  death :  the  moans  of  a  wounded  suffer- 
«f  are  sometimes  the  only  resource  he  has 
left  to  make  his  destitute  case  known. 


The  plain  ox,  whose  toll. 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest,  shall  he  bleed, 
And  straggling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
E*en  of  the  clown  he  feeds  f  Tbomson. 

The  fisir  Alexis  lov*d,  biU  lor'd  In  vain. 
And  underneath  tlie  beechen  shade,  alone, 
Thus  .to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  hii 
moan,  Deydbn. 

GROSS,  C0AB8K. 

GROSS  derives  its  meaning  in  this 
application  from  the  Latin  trauius^  thick 
from  fat,  or  that  which  is  of  common 
materials.    C0A2SE,  v.  Coarse. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the 
moral  application.  Orossness  of  habit  is 
opposed  to  delicacy;  coarseness  to  soft- 
ness and  refinement  A  person  becomes 
gross  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
his  sensual  appetites,  particularly  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking ;  he  is  coarse  from  the 
want  of  polish  either  as  to  his  mind  or 
manners.  A  gross  sensualist  approxi- 
mates very  nearly  to  the  brjte ;  he  sets 
aside  all  moral  considerations;  he  in- 
dulges himself  in  the  open  face  of  day  in 
defiance  of  all  decency :  a  coarse  person 
approaches  nearest  to  the  savage,  whose 
roughness  of  humor  and  inclination  have 
not  been  refined  down  by  habits  of  re- 
straining his  own  will,  and  complying 
with  the  will  of  another.  A  gross  ex- 
pression conveys  the  idea  of  that  which 
should  be  kept  from  the  view  of  the 
mind,  which  shocks  the  moral  feeling; 
a  coarse  expression  conveys  the  idea  of 
an  unseemly  sentiment  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker.  The  representations  of  the 
Deity  by  any  sensible  image  is  gross^  be- 
cause it  gives  us  a  low  and  grovelling 
idea  of  a  superior  being;  the  doing  a 
kindness,  and  making  the  receiver  at 
the  same  time  sensible  of  your  superi- 
ority and  his  dependence,  indicates  great 
coarseness  in  the  character  of  the  favorer. 

A  certain  preparation  is  requisite  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  devotion  in  its  whole  extent :  not  only 
roast  the  life  be  reformed  from  ^tom  enormities, 
but  the  heart  must  have  undergone  tliat  change 
which  the  Gospel  demands.  Blaib. 

The  refined  pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in 
many  respects,  superior  to  the  coarse  gratiflca- 
ttons  of  sense.  Blaib. 

GROSS,  TOTAL. 

GROSS  is  connected  with  the  word 
great:  from  the  idea  of  size  which  en- 
ters into  the  original  meaning  of  this 
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term  is  deriyed  that  of  quantity:  TO- 
TAL, from  the  Latin  totus,  signifies  lit- 
erally the  whole :  the  ^toss  Implies  that 
from  which  nothing  has  been  taken :  the 
total  signifies  that  to  which  nothing  need 
be  added :  the  ^toss  sum  includes  every- 
thing without  regard  to  what  it  may  be ; 
the  total  includes  everything  which  one 
wishes  to  include;  we  may,  therefore, 
deduct  from  the  ffross  that  which  does 
not  immediately  belong  to  it ;  but  the  to- 
tal is  that  which  admits  of  no  deduction. 
The^rrom  weight  in  trade  is  applicable  to 
any  article,  the  whole  of  which,  good  or 
bad,  pure  or  dross,  is  included  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  neat  weight ;  the  total  amount 
supposes  all  to  be  included  which  ought 
to  form  a  part,  in  opposition  to  any  small- 
er amount  or  subdivisions;  when  em- 
ployed in  the  improper  sense,  they  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction:  things  are 
said  to  be  taken  or  considered  in  the 
groUy  that  is,  in  the  large  and  compre- 
hensive way,  one  with  another;  things 
are  said  to  undergo  a  total  change. 

I  hare  more  than  once  fonnd  ftiult  with  those 
general  reflections  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or 
commonwealths  in  the  ffrou.  Addison. 

Nature  is  either  collected  Into  one  totals  or 
diffused  and  distributed.  Bacon. 

TO  GUARANTEE,  BE  SECURITT,  BE  RE- 
SPONSIBLE, WARRANT. 

GUARANTEE  and  WARRANT  are 
both  derived  from  the  Teutonic  toahren^ 
to  defend  or  make  safe  and  binding; 
SECURITY,  from  secure  (v.  Certain),  has 
the  same  oiiginal  meaning ;  RESPONSL 
BLE,  V.  Amenable. 

To  ffuaranUe  and  be  tecurity  have  re- 
spect to  what  is  done  for  others ;  to  he 
retpontible  respects  what  is  done  by  one's 
self  or  others ;  to  vtarrtmi^  what  is  done 
by  one*s  self  only.  To  piarantee  is  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  public  or  private  in- 
terest; to  be  aecuriiy,  to  private  matters 
only.  The  larger  governments  frequent- 
ly guarantee  for  the  performance  of  stip- 
uktions  entered  into  by  minor  powers; 
one  man  becomes  aecw*Uy  to  another  for 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  by  a 
third  person.  (htaraiUee  may  be  taken 
for  the  person  or  thing  that  guarantees. 

The  people  of  England,  then,  are  willing  to 
trust  to  the  sympathy  of  regicides  the  (guarantee 
of  tlie  Qrltiah  monarchy.  ^caKs. 


One  18  aecwrify  for  another  in  pecunia- 
ry concerns,  but  he  is  responnble  for  his 
own  conduct  or  that  of  others;  he  be- 
comes a  ieeurity  by  virtue  of  his  contract, 
as  one  tradesman  becomes  security  for 
another,  he  is  reqoonnbU  by  virtue  of  his 
relative  office  or  situation ;  masters  are 
reqxmsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  ser- 
vants ;  a  jailer  is  rapowMe  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  prisoner;  every  nuin  is 
reiponsible  for  that  which  is  placed  un- 
der his  charge.  To  wtrrant  is  applied 
to  commercial  transactions:  one  war- 
rants  the  goodness  of  any  commodity 
that  is  sold. 

What  a  dreadfhl  thing  Is  a  standing  anny,ft>r 
the  conduct  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  which, 
no  one  ts  reeponHbU,  Bcske. 

Richard  Cromwell  desired  only  security  for 
the  debts  be  had  contracted.  Bvnur. 

The  warrant  serves  to  indemnify 
against  loss,  or,  in  a  moral  sense,  to  pro- 
tect against  censure,  to  give  a  sanction 
to. 

No  man's  mistake  will  be  able  to  warrant  an 
unjust  surmise,  much  less  Justify  a  (klse  censure. 

South. 

TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

GUARD  is  but  a  variation  of  ward, 
which  is  connected  with  the  German 
wiihren,  to  look  to.  DEFEND,  v,  Apolo- 
gy^^ndio  defend,  WATCH  and  WAKE 
are  in  the  German,  etc.,  wachen,  to  watch, 
Latin  vigil,  watchful,  vigeo,  to  flourish,  and 
Greek  ayaXXta,  to  exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

To  guard,  in  its  largest  sense,  compre- 
hends both  waicking  and  defending,  that 
is,  both  the  preventing  the  attack  and 
the  resisting  it  when  it  is  made.  In  the 
restricted  sense,  to  gimrd  is  properly  to 
keep  off  an  enemy ;  to  defend  is  to  drive 
him  away  when  he  males  the  attack. 
The  soldier  guard*  Uie  palace  of  the  king 
in  time  of  peace,  and  defends  his  country 
in  time  of  war. 

Fixed  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

DftTDEV. 

Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  mn. 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  Interp06*d 
Defence,  Miltom, 

WaJl^k,  like  guard,  consists  in  looking 
to  the  danger,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  use  of  any  means  to  prevent 
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the  danger:  he  who  waUhm  may  only 
give  an  alarm. 

Bot  in  his  doty  fntimpt  «t  eveiy  (fel 

He  tBatek*d  and  wept,  tw  pny'd,  and  felt  for  all. 

QOUMIUTH. 

In  the  improper  application  they  have 
a  similar  sense :  modesty  guardt  female 
honor;  clothing  defends  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather :  a  person  who 
wants  to  escape  witcha  his  opportunity 
to  slip  out  unobeerved. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  which  Stanhope 
had  received  from  his  friends  in  England*  was  to 
Iw  on  his  guard  agidnat  the  intrigues  of  Sunder- 
land. Coxa. 

And  here  th'  access  a  gloomy  grove  deftndt^ 
And  here  th'  unnavigable  lake  extends. 

Dbti>ik. 

But  see  the  well-plum'd  hearse  conies  nodding 

on. 
Stately  and  slow,  and  properly  attended 
By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  teatoh 
The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead. 

Blair. 

GUARD,  SENllNEL. 

Thxss  terms  are  employed  to  desig- 
nate those  who  are  employed  for  the 
protection  of  either  persons  or  things. 
GUARD  has  been  explained  abovQ  (v. 
To  guard)  \  SENTINEL,  in  French  mUi- 
ndle^  is  properly  a  species  of  gttard^  name- 
ly, a  military  giuird  in  the  time  of  a  cam- 
paign ;  any  one  may  be  set  as  guard  over 
property,  who  is  empowered  to  keep  off 
every  intruder  by  force;  but  the  tenti- 
nel  acts  in  the  army  as  the  watch  {v.  To 
gttard)  in  the  police,  rather  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy  than  to  repel 
any  force. 

htai  as  he  could,  he  sighing  quits  the  walls. 
And  thus  descending,  on  the  guarde  he  calls. 

Pops. 

One  of  the  MtUineU  who  stood  on  the  stage  to 
prevent  disorder  burst  into  tears.  Stbblk. 

They  are  figuratively  applied  to  other 
objects ;  the  guard  in  this  case  acts  on 
ordinary  occasions,  the  aerUinel  in  the  mo- 
ments of  danger. 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  omanient  hot  a  giMrd 
to  virtue.  Addison. 

Consdence  Is  the  seniin^  of  virtue.  Jobmsom. 
GUARD,  GUARDIAN. 

These  words  are  derived  from  the  verb 
puird  {v.  To  guard) ;  but  they  have  ac- 
quired a  distinct  office.    GUARD  is  used 


either  in  the  literal  or  figurative  sense ; 
GUARDIAN  only  in  the  improper  sense. 
Guard  is  applied  either  to  persons  or 
things;  guardian  only  to  persons.  In 
appUcatiun  to  persons,  the  guard  is  tem- 
porary; the  guardian  is  fixed  and  per- 
manent: the  guard  only  guard*  against 
external  evils ;  the  guanUan  takes  upon 
him  the  office  of  parent,  counsellor,  and 
director :  when  a  house  is  in  danger  of 
being  attacked,  a  person  may  sit  up  as  a 
guard;  when  a  parent  is  dead,  a  guar^ 
cUan  supplies  his  place :  we  expect  from 
a  guard  nothing  but  human  assistance ; 
but  from  our  guardian  angel  we  may  ex- 
pect supernatural  assistance. 

Him  Hemes  to  Achilles  shall  convey, 

Guard  of  his  lilb,  and  parmer  of  his  way.  Pops.  . 

Ye  guides  and  guardianH  of  our  Argive  race ! 
Come  all  I  let  genVous  /age  your  arms  employ, 
And  save  Fatroclus  flrom  the  dogs  of  Troy.  Popb. 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST,  TAKK  HEED. 

Both  these  terms  imply  express  care 
on  the  part  of  the  agent ;  but  the  former 
is  used  with  regard  to  external  or  inter- 
nal evils,  the  latter  only  with  regard  to 
internal  or  mental  evils :  in  an  enemy's 
country  it  is  essential  to  be  particularly 
on  one*s  guards  for  fear  of  a  surprise ;  in 
difficult  matters,  where  we  are  liable  to 
err,  it  is  of  importance  to  TAKE  HEED 
lest  we  run  from  one  extreme  to  anoth- 
er :  young  men,  on  their  entrance  into 
life,  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  GUARD 
AGAINST  associating  with  those  who 
would  lead  them  into  expensive  pleas- 
ures ;  in  slippery  paths,  whether  physi- 
cally or  morally  understood,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  heed  how  we  go. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to 
guard  one's  self  against  this  particular  imper- 
fection (changeableness),  becanne  it  is  that  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to. 

Addison. 

Take  heed  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  where  It 
will  not  be  enough  to  say  that  I  thought  this  or 
I  heard  that.  South. 

TO  GUK8S,  CONJECTURE,  DIVINE. 

GUESS,  in  Saxon  and  low  German 
giuen,  is  connected  with  the  word  ghoet^ 
and  the  German  geisty  etc.,  spirit,  signi- 
fying the  action  of  a  spirit.  CONJECT- 
URE, V.  Conjecture.  DIVINE,  from  the 
Latin  divinue  and  dem^  a  god,  signifies  to 
think  and  know  as  a  god. 
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We  ^rtMM  that  a  thing  actually  is ;  we 
eonjeeture  that  which  may  be:  we  fftten 
that  it  is  a  certain  hour;  we  conjecture 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions. 
Ouemng  is  opposed  to  the  certain  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing ;  eonjecturing  is  opposed 
to  the  full  conviction  of  a  thing:  a  child 
at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which 


le  has  not  properly  learned ;  a  fanciful 
person  employs  conjecture  where  he  can- 
not draw  any  positive  conclusion. 

And  tbete  discoreries  make  as  all  confeu 
That  sublnnary  science  Is  bat  gueea.     Denhav. 

Now  hear  the  Grecian  fhtud,  and  firom  this  one 
Conjecture  all  the  rest.  Denham. 

To  gueaa  and  to  conjecture  are  natural 
acts  of  the  mind :  to  divine^  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  a  supernatural  act ;  in  this  sense 
the  heathens  affected  to  (Uxdne  that  which 
was  known  only  to  an  Omniscient  Being ; 
and  impostors  in  our  time  presume  to 
divifie  in  matters  that  are  set  above  the 
reach  of  human  comprehension.  The 
term  is,  however,  employed  to  denote  a 
species  of  guemng  in  different  matters, 
as  to  divine  the  meaning  of  a  mystery. 

Walking  they  ta1k*d,  and  fhittleasly  dinin'd 
What  friend  the  priestess  by  those  words  desicrn'd. 

D&TDEN. 

GUEST,  VISITOR,  OR  VISITANT. 

GUEST,  from  the  Northern  languages, 
signifies  one  who  is  entertained ;  VISIT- 
OR or  VISITANT  is  the  one  who  pays 
the  visit  The  guest  is  to  the  visitor  as 
the  species  to  the  genus :  every  guest  is 
a  visitor^  but  every  visitor  is  not  a  guest ; 
the  visitor  simply  comes  to  see  the  per- 
son, and  enjoy  social  intercourse ;  but  the 
guest  also  partakes  of  hospitality :  we  are 
visiiore  at  the  tea-table,  at  the  card-table, 
and  round  the  fire ;  we  are  guats  at  the 
festive  board. 

Some  great  behest  from  heav^ii 
To  OS  perhaps  be  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  ffueet.  Milton. 

No  palace  with  a  lofty  gate  he  wants, 

T*  admit  the  tides  of  early  vMtante.    Drtdsh. 

GUIDE,  RULE. 

GUIDE  is  to  RULE  as  the  genus  to  the 
species :  every  rule  is  a  guide  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  the  guide  is  often  that  which 
exceeds  the  rtde.  The  guide^  in  the  mor- 
al sense,  as  in  the  proper  sense,  goes  with 
us,  and  points  out  the  exact  path ;  it  does 


not  permit  us  to  err  either  to  the  right  or 
left :  the  rule  marks  out  a  line,  beyond 
which  we  Aay  not  go ;  but  it  leaves  us 
to  trace  the  line,  and  consequently  to  ful 
either  on  the  one  side  or  other.  The  Bi- 
ble is  our  best  guide  for  moral  practice ; 
its  doctrines,  as  interpreted  in  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Christian  Church,  are  the  best 
rule  of  faith. 

Yon  must  first  apply  to  rellgkm  as  the  gtHd* 
of  life,  before  you  can  have  recooi'se  to  it  as  the 
reAige  of  sorrow.  Blaik. 

There  is  something  so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn, 
in  Shakspeare's  speeches  of  his  ghosts  and  fisiries, 
and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  thinking  them  natural,  thou^^  we  hare 
no  rule  by  which  to  Judge  tliem.  Adddom. 

GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 

GUILTLESS,  without  guilty  h  more 
than  INNOCENT:  innoeence,  from  noceo, 
to  hurt,  extends  no  farther  than  the  qual- 
ity of  not  hurting  by  any  direct  act;  gidU. 
less  comprehends  the  quality  of  not  intend- 
ing  to  hurt :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to 
be  innoceni  without  being  yut^^Jats,  though 
nottftce  versa;  he  who  wishes  for  the  death 
of  another  is  not  guiltless^  though  he  may 
be  innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Ouili- 
less  seems  to  regard  a  man^s  general  con- 
dition ;  innocent  his  particular  condition : 
no  man  \a  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God,  for 
no  man  is  exempt  from  the  guilt  of  sin ; 
but  he  may  be  innocent  in  the  sight  of 
men,  or  innocent  of  all  such  intentional 
offences  as  render  him  obnoxious  to  his 
fellow -creatures.  Guiltlessness  was  that 
happy  state  of  perfection  which  men  lost 
at  the  fall;  innocence  is  that  relative  or 
comparative  state  of  perfection  which  is 
attainable  here  on  earth:  the  highest 
state  of  innocence  is  an  ignorance  of  evil. 

Ah  I  why  shonld  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  Csult  thus  guiltlesa  be  oondemn*d. 
If  ffuiltless  t    But  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt?  Milton. 

When  Adam  sees  the  several  changes  of  nature 
about  him,  he  app^rs  in  a  disorder  of  mind  suit- 
able to  one  who  bad  forfeited  both  his  innocence 
and  his  happiness.  Adzmboh. 

Guiltless  is  in  the  proper  sense  applica- 
ble only  to  the  condition  of  man ;  and, 
when  applied  to  things,  it  still  has  a  ref- 
erence to  the  person :  innocent  is  equally 
applicable  to  persons  or  things ;  a  person 
is  innocent  who  has  not  committed  any 
injury,  or  has  not  any  direct  purpose  to 
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commit  any  injury;  or  a  oonrersation  is 
innocent  which  is  free  from  what  is  hurt- 
ful. /nMocm^  and  HARMLESS  both  rec- 
ommend themfielves  as  qualities  negative- 
ly good ;  they  designate  a  freedom  either 
in  the  person  or  thing  from  injuring,  and 
differ  only  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury:  innocence  respects  moral  injury, 
and  harmless  physical  injury :  a  person  is 
innocent  who  is  free  from  moral  impurity 
and  wicked  purposes ;  he  is  hamuesa  if 
he  ha?e  not  the  power  or  disposition  to 
commit  any  violence ;  a  diversion  is  in- 
nocerU  which  has  nothing  in  it  likely  to 
corrupt  the  morals ;  a  game  is  Iiartnless 
which  is  not  likely  to  inflict  any  wound, 
or  endanger  the  health. 

But  finom  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  ffuiltUM  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  fruits  and  herbs  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring.  GouMMrrH. 

A  man  should  endeaTor  to  make  the  sphere  of 
his  innocent  pleaanrea  as  wide  as  possible,  that 
be  may  retire  into  them  with  safety.     Aodibom. 

Fnll  on  his  breast  the  Trqjan  arrow  fell, 
Bat  harmUee  bounded  from  the  plated  steel. 

Adduok. 

OXnSE^  BABIT. 

GUISE  and  wise  are  both  derived  from 
the  Northern  languages,  and  denote  the 
manner ;  but  the  former  is  employed  for 
a  particular  or  distinguished  manner  of 
dress.  HABIT,  from  the  Latin  habitus, 
a  habit,  fashion,  or  form,  is  taken  for  a 
settled  or  permanent  mode  of  dress. 

The  ffuiM  is  that  which  is  unusual,  and 

often  only  occasional;  the  habit  is  that 

which  is  usual  among  particular  classes : 

a  person  sometimes  assumes  the  ffuise  of 

a  peasant,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal 

himself;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the 

clerical  profession  puts  on  the  habii  of  a 

clergyman. 

Annbis,  Sphinx, 
Idols  of  antique  guisty  and  homed  Pan, 
Terrific  monstrous  shapes  I  Dtzb. 

For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich, 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  cloud 
So  lionor  appeareth  in  ttie  meanest  habit. 

Shakspeabs. 

GULF,  ABYSS. 

O0LF,  in  Greek  coXiroc,  from  rocXoCf 
hollow,  is  applied  literally  in  the  sense  of 
ft  deep  concave  receptacle  for  water,  as 
the  ffidf  of  Venice.  ABYSS,  in  Greek 
tv^voffoc,  compounded  of  a,  privative,  and 
^iwffoc,  a  bottom,  signifies  literally  a  bot- 
tomless pit 


One  is  overwhelmed  in  a  gulf;  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  liquidity  and  pro- 
fundity, into  which  one  inevitably  sinks 
never  to  rise :  one  is  lost  in  an  abyss;  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  immense  pro- 
fundity, into  which  he  who  is  cast  never 
reaches  a  bottom,  nor  is  able  to  return 
to  the  top ;  an  insatiable  voracity  is  the 
characteristic  idea  in  the  signification  of 
this  term. 

A  gulf  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which 
holds  within  itself  and  buries  all  objects 
that  suffer  themselves  to  sink  into  it, 
without  allowing  them  the  possibility  of 
escape;  hell  is  represented  as  a  fiery 
gulf  into  which  evil  spirits  are  plunged, 
and  remain  perpetually  overwhelmed :  a 
guilty  miud  may  be  said,  figuratively,  to 
be  plunged  into  a  gftlf  of  woe  or  despair 
when  filled  with  the  horrid  sense  of  its 
enormities.  An  abyss  presents  nothing 
but  an  interminable  space  which  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end ;  he  does  wisely 
who  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats 
before  he  has  plunged  too  deep  to  retrace 
his  footsteps ;  as  the  ocean,  in  the  nat- 
ural sense,  is  a  great  abyss;  so  are  meta- 
physics an  immense  abyss,  into  which  the 
human  mind  precipitates  itself  only  to  be 

bewildered. 

Sin  and  death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  heav'n, 
Pav'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abpfa^  whose  boiling  ffulf 
Tamely  endur'd  a  bridge  of  wond'rous  length, 
From  hell  oontlnu'd.  Milton. 

His  broad-wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tide. 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss.   Tboiuom. 


H. 

TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  HAPPEN,  that  is,  to  fall  out  by  a 
hap,  is  to  CHANCE  (v.  Chance,  fortune) 
as  the  &:enu8  to  the  species;  whatever 
chances  happens,  but  not  vice  versa.  Hap- 
pen respects  all  events,  without  including 
any  collateral  idea ;  chance  comprehends 
likewise  the  idea  of  the  cause  and  order 
of  events :  whatever  comes  to  pass  hap- 
pens, whether  regularly  in  the  course  of 
things,  or  particularly  and  out  of  the  or- 
der ;  whatever  chances  happens,  altogether 
without  concert,  intention,  and  often  with- 
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out  relation  to  any  other  thing.  Acci- 
dents happen  daily  which  no  human  fore- 
sight could  prevent ;  the  newspapers  con- 
tain an  account  of  all  that  happens  in  the 
course  of  the  day  or  week :  listeners  and 
busybodies  are  ready  to  catch  every  word 
that  chances  to  fall  in  their  hearing. 

With  equal  mind  wlutt  happen*  let  lu  bear, 
Nor  Joy,  nor  grieve  too  macli  for  things  beyond 
our  care.  DaTOsx. 

An  Wioi^ehaneino to  live  within  the  Bound  of 
a  clock,  always  ainoaed  himself  with  counting  the 
hour  of  the  day  whenever  the  clock  struck :  but 
the  clock  being  spoiled  by  accident,  the  idiot  con- 
tinued to  count  the  hour  without  the  help  of  it. 

▲dduom. 

HAPPINESS,  FEUCITY,  BUSS,  BLE8S- 
KDNE68,  BEATITUDE. 

HAPPINESS  signifies  the  sUteof  being 
happy.  FELICITY,  in  LsXvifclicUas,  from 
/«fix,  happy,  most  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  ifXil,  youthful,  youth  being  the 
age  of  purest  enjoyment  BLISS,  BLESS- 
EDNESS, signify  the  state  or  property  of 
being  blmed.  BEATITUDE,  from  the 
Latin  heatus^  signifies  the  property  of  be- 
ing ha^ppy  in  a  superior  degree. 

Happineit  comprehends  that  aggr^;ate 
of  pleasurable  sensations  which  we  derive 
from  external  objects.  It  is  the  ordinary 
term  which  is  employed  alike  in  the  col- 
loquial or  the  philosophical  style :  felicity 
is  a  higher  expression,  oomprehenaing  in- 
ward enjoyment,  or  an  aggregate  of  in- 
ward pleasure,  without  regard  to  the  source 
whence  they  are  derived :  hlin  is  a  still 
higher  term,  expressing  more  than  either 
happinen  or  felicity^  both  as  to  the  degree 
and  nature  of  the  enjoyment  Happiness 
is  the  thing  adapted  to  our  present  con- 
dition, and  to  the  nature  of  our  being, 
as  a  compound  of  body  and  soul ;  it  is 
impure  in  its  nature,  and  variable  in  de- 
gree ;  it  is  sought  for  by  various  means 
and  with  great  eagerness ;  but  it  often 
lies  much  more  within  our  reach  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine :  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  of  great 
power,  of  great  dominions,  of  great  splen- 
dor, or  the  unbounded  indulgence  of  any 
one  appetite  or  desire ;  but  in  moderate 
possessions,  with  a  heart  tempered  by  re- 
ligion and  virtue  for  the  enjoyment  of 
that  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us :  it 
is,  therefore,  not  so  unequally  distributed 
as  some  have  been  led  to  conclude. 


Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness  ?  those  unsolfai  hopei 
Of  happiness  t  Tbomsos. 

No  gnsXer  felicity  can  genius  attain  than  th«s 
of  having  purifled  intellectual  pleasure,  separated 
mirth  fhom  indecency,  and  wit  firom  Hcentioas- 
ness.  JoHnaox 

The  fond  soul. 
Wrapt  in  gay  Tisions  of  unreal  fr/iM, 
Still  paints  th'  Ulusive  form.  Tsoiooii. 

Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  ev- 
ery  individual  is  placed  in  diCTerent  cir- 
cumstanoes,  either  of  body  or  mind,  which 
fit  him  to  be  more  or  less  hdjqtpy.  Fdieity 
is  not  regarded  in  the  same  light ;  it  is 
that  which  is  positive  and  independent  of 
all  circumstances :  domestic  fdicity  and 
conjugal  ftiicUy  are  regarded  as  moral 
enjoyments,  abstracted  from  everything 
which  can  serve  as  an  alloy.  Btits  is  that 
which  is  purely  spiritual ;  it  has  its  aouroe 
in  the  imagination,  and  rises  abore  the 
ordinary  level  of  human  enjoyments:  of 
earthly  bliss  little  is  known  but  in  poetry; 
of  heavenly  Hiss  we  form  but  an  imper- 
fect conception  from  the  utmost  stretch 
of  our  powers.  Blessedness  is  a  term  of 
spiritual  import,  which  refers  to  the  hiq>- 
py  condition  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Di- 
vine favor,  and  are  permitted  to  have  a 
foretaste  of  heavenly  biias  by  the  exalta- 
tion of  their  minds  above  earthly  ham- 
ness.  Beatitude  denotes  the  quality  of  h(g>- 
piness  only  which  is  most  exalted ;  name- 
ly, heavenly  happiness. 

In  the  description  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are 
surely  interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  here- 
after either  ill  the  regions  of  horror  or  of  bliss, 

JoHxaov. 

So  solid  a  comfort  to  men,  under  all  the  tron- 
bles  and  aiHictlons  of  this  w<»:ld,  is  that  firm  as- 
surance  which  the  Christian  religion  gives  us  of 
a  future  happinesst  as  to  bring  even  the  great- 
est miseries  which  in  this  life  we  are  liable  to, 
in  some  sense,  under  the  notion  of  blessedness, 

TiLunwon. 

As  in  the  next  world,  so  in  this,  the  only  solid 
blessings  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind, 
not  the  extent  of  the  cap^ity ;  fkiendsblp  here 
is  an  emanation  (Tom  the  same  source  as  beati- 
tttde  there.  Pora. 

IIAPpy,  FORTUNATE. 

HAPPY  and  FORTUNATE  are  both 
applied  to  the  external  circumstances  of 
a  man ;  but  the  former  conveys  the  idea 
of  that  which  is  abstractedly  good,  the 
latter  implies  rather  what  is  agreeable 
to  one^s  wishes.  A  man  is  happy  in  his 
marriage,  in  his  children,  in  his  connec- 
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tioDS,  and  the  lik« :  he  \a  fortunate  in  his 
trading  concerns.  Happy  excludes  the 
idea  of  chance ;  fortumoUe  excludes  the 
idea  of  personal  effort :  a  man  is  happy 
in  the  possession  of  what  he  gets ;  he  is 
fwiunate  in  getting  it 

O  happy y  If  he  knew  his  happy  state, 
The  swain,  who,  free  from  business  and  debate. 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand, 
And  J  list  retams  of  caltirated  Uud^       DarnKir. 

Visit  the  gasrest  and  most/orfunate  on  earth 
only  with  skepless  nights,  disorder  any  single 
organ  of  the  senses,  and  yoa  shall  (will)  present- 
ly see  his  gayety  ranish.  Bla». 

In  the  improper  sense,  they  bear  a 
similar  analogy.  A  huqipy  thought,  a 
happy  expression,  a  happy  turn,  a  happy 
event,  and  the  like,  denote  a  degree  of 
positive  excellence ;  a  fortunaU  idea,  a 
forlMnaie  circumstance,  A/oriufuUe  event, 
are  all  relatively  considered,  with  regard 
to  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  individuaL 

Tis  masifiest  that  some  particular  ages  have 
been  more  happy  tlian  others  in  the  production 
of  great  men.  Drtdeh. 

Homer  Is  less  fortunate  in  his  subject  than 
VirgU.  Blaib. 

HABBOR,  HAVKN,  PORT. 

Thb  idea  of  a  resting-place  for  ves- 
sels is  common  to  these  terms,  of  which 
HARfiOR  is  general,  and  the  two  others 
Bpecific  in  their  signification.  Marbor^ 
from  the  Teutonic  nerberyen,  to  shelter, 
carries  with  it  little  more  than  the  com- 
mon idea  of  affording  a  resting  or  an- 
choring place.  HA  VEX,  from  the  Teu- 
tonic haben,  to  have  or  hold,  conveys  the 
idea  of  security.  PORT,  from  the  Latin 
porltu  and  porta,  a  gate,  conveys  the 
idea  of  an  enclosure.  A  haven  is  a  natu- 
ral harbor;  a  port  is  an  artificial  harbor. 
^e  characterixe  a  harbor  as  commodi- 
'  0U8 ;  a  haven  as  snug  and  secure ;  a  port 
oj)  safe  and  easy  of  access.  A  conmier- 
<ttl  country  profits  by  the  excellence  and 
number  of  its  harbon;  it  values  itself  on 
the  security  of  its  havena,  and  increases 
the  number  of  its  nortt  accordingly.  A 
^CMel  goes  into  a  narbor  only  for  a  sea- 
son ;  it  remains  in  a  haven  for  a  perma- 
nency ;  it  seeks  a  port  as  the  destination 
of  its  voyage.  Merchantmen  are  perpet- 
ually going  in  and  out  of  a  harbor;  a 
Qutressed  vessel,  at  a  distance  from 
home,  seeks  some  haven  in  which  it  may 
^nter ;  the  weary  mariner  looks  to  the 


portj  not  as  the  termination  of  his  labor, 
but  as  the  commencement  of  all  his  en. 
joyments. 

But  here  she  comes. 

In  the  calm  harbor  of  whose  gentle  breast 

My  tempest- beaten  soul  may  safely  rest.  Dbtdsk. 

Safe  thro'  the  war  her  course  the  vessel  steers. 
The  haven  gain'd,  the  pilot  drops  his  fears. 

Shiblbt. 

What  though  our  passage  through  this  world 
be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestuous,  we  shall 
arrive  at  a  safe  port,  Tuxotsom. 

TO  HARBOR,  SHELTER,  LODGE. 

The  idea  of  giving  a  resting-place  is 
common  to  these  terms :  but  HARBOR 
{v.  To  /otter)  is  used  mostly  in  a  bad 
sense:  SHELTER  (v.  Asylum)  in  an  in- 
definite  sense:  LODGE,  in  French  hye, 
is  connected  with  the  German  lieffen,  to 
lie,  in  an  indifferent  sense.  One  Itarbort 
that  which  ought  not  to  find  room  any- 
where; one  wdtere  that  which  cannot 
find  security  elsewhere ;  one  lodyee  that 
which  wants  a  resting-place.  Thieves, 
traitors,  conspirators,  are  harbored  by 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  securing 
them  from  detection :  either  the  wicked 
or  the  unfortunate  may  be  sheltered  from 
the  evil  with  which  they  are  threatened : 
travellers  are  lodyed  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

My  lady  bids  me  tell  yon  that,  though  she  ^ar- 
bore  you  as  her  uncle,  Bhe*s  nothing  allied  to 
your  disorders.  Shakspearb. 

The  hen  belters  her  first  brood  of  chickens 
with  all  the  prudence  that  she  ever  attains. 

JOHNSOH. 

My  lord  Was  lodged  in  the  dnke*B  castle. 

HOWBLL. 

As  the  word  harbor  does  not,  in  its 
original  sense,  mean  anything  more  than 
affording  a  temporary  entertainment,  it 
may  be  taken  in  a  good  sense  for  an  act 
of  hospitality. 

We  <nfe  this  old  house  the  same  kind  of  grati- 
tude that  we  do  to  an  old  flrlend  who  harbors  us 
in  his  declining  condition,  nay,  even  in  his  last 
extremity.  Popb. 

Harbor  and  ehdter  are  said  of  things 
in  the  sense  of  giving  a  harbor  or  shel- 
ter ;  lodge  in  the  sense  of  being  a  resting- 
place:  furniture  harbors  vermin,  trees 
shdter  from  the  rain,  a  ball  lodges  in  the 
breast;  so  in  the  moral  sense,  a  roan 
harbors  resentment,  ill-will,  evil  thoughts, 
and  the  like ;  he  shelters  himself  from  a 
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charge  by  retorting  it  upon  his  adveru 
sary;  or  a  particular  passion  may  be 
lodged  in  the  breast,  or  ideas  lodged  in 
the  mind. 

She  harbors  In  her  breast  a  farioos  hate 
(And  thou  shalt  find  the  dire  effects  too  late) ; 
yiz'd  on  revengef  and  obstinate  to  die.  Drtdeh. 

In  Tain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame, 
Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name : 
You  saw  my  heart  Paioa. 

They  too  are  tempered  high, 
With  hunger  stung,  and  wild  necessity. 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast. 

TB<naoif. 

HABD,  FIBM,  80IJD. 

The  close  adherence  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  body  constitutes  HARDNESa 
The  close  adherence  of  different  bodies 
to  each  other  constitutes  FIRMNESS  (v. 
J>\xed).  That  is  hard  which  will  not 
yield  to  a  closer  compression;  that  is 
firm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  separation.  Ice  is  hard,  as  far 
as  it  respects  itself,  when  it  resists  every 
pressure ;  it  is  fimi^  with  regard  to  the 
water  which  it  covers,  when  it  is  so 
closely  bound  as  to  resist  every  weight 
without  breaking. 

I  see  you  laboring  through  ail  your  Inconven- 
iences of  the  rough  roads,  the  hard  saddle,  the 
trotting  borae,  and  what  not  Pope. 

The  loo8en*d  ice 
Rustles  no  more ;  but  to  tbe  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
Ceroented^rm.  Thomson. 

Hard  and  SOLID  respect  the  internal 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  adherence 
of  the  component  parts ;  but  hard  de- 
notes a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  solid:  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the 
soft ;  the  solid  to  the  fluid ;  every  hard 
body  is  by  nature  solid;  although  every 
solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is  always 
a  solid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard, 
and  sometimes  soft;  water,  when  con- 
gealed, is  a  solid  body,  and  admits  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardness. 

It  is  said  by  modem  philosophers,  that  the 
hardest  bodies  are  so  porous  that  if  all  matter 
were  compressed  to  perfect  solidUy  it  might  be 
contained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  foet.         Johmbom. 

In  the  improper  application,  hardness 
IB  allied  to  insensibility ;  firmness  to  fix- 
edness; «oZt<fi7j/ to  substantiality ;  a  hard 
man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  any  ten- 
der motives;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be 


turned  from  his  purpose;  a  wlid  mam 
holds  no  purposes  that  are  not  well- 
founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  that 
which  is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible 
to  that  which  is  good ;  a  man  is  oMs^Erm- 
ed  in  anything  good  or  bad,  by  being 
rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside; 
his  mind  is  eonsoUdated  by  acquiring 
fresh  motives  for  action. 

Plenty  and  peace  breed  cowards;  hardness  enx 
Of  hardiness  Is  mother.  Shj 


In  your  fkiendshtpa  and  connectioDs  this  mk 
is  particularly  useful;  let  your  jCnmsMt  and 
vigor  preserve  and  invite  attachments  to  yon. 


This  sut^ect  of  mineral  waters  would  afford  an 
ocean  of  matter  were  one  to  compile  m  solid  dis* 
course  of  it  Howxu. 

A  copious  manner  of  expression  gives  strencth 
and  weight  to  our  Ideas,  which  frequently  makes 
Impressions  upon  tbe  mind,  as  iron  does  upon 
solid  bodies,  rather  by  repeated  strokes  than  a 
single  blow.         Mbucoth's  LsTTsaa  or  Puxt. 

HAKD,  CALLOUS,  HAIUDSNKD,  OBDU- 
RATK. 

HARD  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case 
(v.  Ifard\  the  general  term,  and  the  rest 
particular :  Aard^  in  its  most  extensive 
physical  sense,  denotes  the  property  of 
resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  so 
as  not  to  undergo  any  change  in  its  form, 
or  separation  in  its  parts :  CALLOUS  is 
that  species  of  the  hard,  in  application 
to  the  skin,  which  arises  from  ita  dry- 
ness, and  the  absence  of  all  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility. Hard  and  eaUo^ts  are  like- 
wise applied  in  the  moral  sense:  but 
hard  denotes  the  absence  of  tender  feel- 
ing, or  the  property  of  resisting  any  im- 
pression which  tender  objects  are  apt  to 
produce ;  callotts  denotes  the  propeiiy  of 
not  yielding  to  the  force  of  motives  to 
action.  A  hard  heart  cannot  be  moved 
by  the  sight  of  misery,  let  it  be  present-  * 
ed  in  ever  so  affecting  a  form :  a  adlovs 
mind  is  not  to  be  touched  by  any  persua- 
sions, however  powerful.  Hard  does  not 
designate  any  circumstance  of  its  exist- 
ence or  origin :  we  may  be  hard  from  a 
variety  of  causes ;  but  eaUousnese  arises 
from  the  indulgence  of  vices,  passions, 
and  the  pursuit  of  vicious  practices. 
When  we  speak  of  a  person  as  hardy  it 
simply  determines  what  he  is:  if  we 
speak  of  him  as  ccdUms^  it  refers  also  to 
what  he  was,  and  from  what  he  is  be- 
come sa 
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Such  woes 
Not  e*ea  the  harduit  of  oor  foes  coald  hear, 
Nw  stem  Ulysses  tell  vrithoat  a  tear.    Datden. 

By  degrees  the  sense  grows  callotu^  and  loses 
that  exquisite  relish  of  trifles.  Ubrkelet. 

Callous,    HARDENED,    and    OBDU- 
RATE are  all  employed  to  designate  a 
morally  depraved  character ;  but  callous- 
nas  belongs  properly  to  the  heart  and 
conscience;  hardened  to  both  the  heart 
and  tlie  understanding;  obdurate  more 
particularly  to  the  will.     CaUouenees  is 
the  first  stage  of  hardnets  in  moral  de- 
pravity; it  may  exist  in  the  infant  mind, 
on  its  first  tasting  the  poisonous  pleas- 
ures of  vice,  without  being  acquainted 
with  its  remote  consequences.     A  hard- 
ened state  Is  the  work  of  time ;  it  arises 
from  a  continued  course  of  vice,  which 
becomes,  as  it  were,  habitual,  and  wholly 
unfits  a  person  for  admitting  of  any  oth- 
er impressions :  obduraty  is  the  last  stage 
of  moral  hardnem,  which  supposes  the 
whole  mind  to  be  obstinately  bent  on 
vice.    A  child  discovers  himself  to  be 
eaUoue  when  the  entreaties,  threats,  or 
punishments  of  a  parent  cannot  awaken 
in  him  a  single  sentiment  of  contrition ; 
a  youth  discovers  himself  to  be  harden^ 
ed  when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  in  a  vicious  career ;  a  man 
shows  himself  to  be  obdurate  when  he 
betrays  a  settled  and  confirmed  purpose 
to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  without 
regard  to  consequences. 

Licentiouness  had  so  long  passed  for  sharp- 
^  of  wit  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  con- 
acience  is  grown  calioua.  L'Esteanob. 

His  kardea'd  heart,  nor  prayers,  nor  threaten- 

ings  move : 
Fate  and  the  gods  had  stopp'd  his  ears  to  love. 

DaTDBM. 

-.  .  _,  Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
jnai  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Jiud  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate. 

IClLTOH. 

HAKD,  HARDY,  INSENSIBLE,  UNFBBL- 

ING. 

HARD  (».  Hard)  may  either  be  applied 
.  ''^*  which  makes  resistance  to  external 
impressions,  or  that  which  presses  with 
*  torce  upon  other  objects.  HARDT, 
*nich  is  only  a  variation  of  hard,  is  ap- 
Pucable  only  in  the  first  case :  thus,  a 
P<*«<»*s  skin  may  be  hard  which  is  not 
®wuy  acted  upon ;  but  the  person  is  said 


to  be  Itartfy  who  can  withstand  the  ele- 
ments :  on  the  other  hand,  hard,  when 
employed  as  an  active  principle,  is  only 
applied  to  the  moral  character;  hence 
the  difference  between  a  liardy  man  who 
endures  everything,  and  a  hard  man  who 
makes  others  endure. 

To  be  inaccessible,  contemptuous,  and  hard  of 
heart,  is  to  revolt  against  our  own  nature. 

BLAia 
Ocnus  was  next,  who  led  Jils  native  train 
Of  hardy  warriors  through  the  watery  plain. 

Drtdxii. 

INSENSIBLE  and  UNFEELING  are 
but  modes  of  the  hard;  that  is,  they  des- 
ignate the  negative  quality  of  hardneeSy 
or  its  incapacity  to  receive  impression: 
hardy  therefore,  is  always  the  strongest 
term  of  the  three ;  and,  of  the  two  oth- 
ers, unfeding  is  stronger  than  insensible. 
Hard  and  insensible  are  applied  physi- 
cally and  morally ;  unfeeling  is  employed 
only  as  a  moral  characteristic.  A  horse's 
mouth  is  hard  when  it  is  insensible  to  the 
action  of  the  bit ;  a  man*s  heart  is  hard 
which  is  insensible  to  the  miseries  of  oth- 
ers ;  a  man  is  unfeding  who  does  not  re- 
gard the  feelings  of  others.  Tlie  heart 
may  be  hard  by  nature,  or  rendered  so 
by  the  influence  of  some  passion ;  but 
a  person  is  commonly  unfeding  from 
circumstances.  Shylock  is  depicted  by 
Shakspeare  as  luirdy  from  his  strong  an- 
tipathy to  the  Christians:  people  who 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  state  of  good 
health  are  often  unfedhig  in  cases  of 
sickness.  As  that  which  is  hard  mostly 
hurts  or  pains  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  superiors,  or  such  as  have 
power  to  inflict  pain :  a  creditor  may  be 
hard  toward  a  debtor.  As  insensible  sig- 
nifies a  want  of  sense,  it  may  be  some- 
times necessary :  a  surgeon,  when  per- 
forming an  operation,  must  be  insensiUe 
to  the  present  pain  which  he  inflicts.  As 
unfeding  signifies  a  want  of  feeling,  it  is 
always  taken  for  a  want  of  good  feeling : 
where  the  removal  of  pain  is  required, 
the  surgeon  shows  himself  to  be  unfed- 
ing  who  does  not  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  lessen  the  pain  of  the  sufferer. 

Begone  I  the  whip  and  bell  in  that  hard  hand 
Are  hateAil  ensigns  of  usurp*d  command. 

CowpEa. 

It  is  both  roproachftil  and  criminal  to  have  an 

insensible  heart.  Blair. 
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The  fkther  too,  a  Mrdid  man. 
Who  love  nor  pity  knew. 

Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  rock 
From  whence  his  riches  grew. 


Malut. 


UAKD,  DIFFICULT,  ABDU0U8. 

HARD  is  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  of  causing  trouble,  and  requiring 
pains,  in  which  sense  it  is  a  much  strong- 
er term  than  DIFFICULT,  which,  from 
the  Latin  difficilia,  compounded  of  the 
privative  d»  and /oo/tt,  signifies  merely 
not  easy.  Hard  \a  therefore  positive, 
and  difficult  n^ative.  A  d^giadt  task 
cannot  be  got  through  without  exertion, 
but  a  hard  task  requires  great  exertion. 
Difficult  is  applicable  to  all  trivial  mat- 
ters which  call  for  a  more  than  usual 
portion  either  of  labor  or  thought ;  hard 
is  applicable  to  those  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  accompanied 
with  circumstances  that  call  for  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  every  power.  It  is  a  dif- 
JicuU  matter  to  get  admittance  into  some 
circles  of  society ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
find  societies  that  are  select :  it  is  diffir 
cult  to  decide  between  two  fine  paintings 
which  is  the  finest ;  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  come  at  any  conclusion  on  metaphys- 
ical subjects.  A  child  mostly  finds  it 
difficult  to  learn  his  letters:  there  are 
many  passages  in  classical  writers  which 
are  hard  to  be  understood  by  the  learned. 

Antigones,  wtth  kisses,  often  tried 

To  beg  this  present  in  his  beauty's  pride. 

When  youth  and  love  are  fiard  to  be  denied. 

Drtdkh. 

As  Swift's  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness 
and  deafhess  grew  more  frequent,  and  nis  deaf- 
ness  made  conversation  diJfCauU.         Jobmsom. 

ARDUOUS,  from  the  Latin  ardmu, 
lofty,  signifying  set  at«a  distance  or  out 
of  reach,  expresses  more  than  either  hard 
or  diffictUt,  What  is  difficult  may  be  con- 
quered by  labor  and  perseverance,  with- 
out any  particular  degree  of  talent ;  but 
what  is  ardwnu  cannot  bo  effected  with- 
out great  mental  powers  and  accomplish- 
ments. What  is  difficult  is  so  in  various 
degrees,  according  to  circumstances ;  that 
which  is  difficult  to  one  person  may  be 
less  so  to  another ;  but  that  which  is  ar- 
dtious  is  difficult  in  a  high  degree,  and 
positively  difficult  under  every  circum- 
stance. 

The  transhitlon  of  Homer  was  an  arduous 
undertaking,  and  the  translator  entered  upon  It 


with  a  candid  confession  that  he  waa  ntterly  in. 
capable  of  doing  Justice  to  Homer. 


Whatever  melting  metals  can  conspire. 
Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the  forming  Are, 
Is  freely  yours ;  your  anxious  fears  remove. 
And  think  no  task  is  difficult  to  k>ve.    Dbt^dc 

HARD-HEARTED,  CRUEL,  UNMERCIFUL, 
MERCILESS. 

HARD-HEARTED  signifies  having  a 
hard  heart,  or  a  heart  not  to  be  moved 
by  the  pains  of  others  {v.  Hard).  CRU- 
EL, in  Latin  erudeUtj  from  ctmAm,  raw 
flesh,  and  cruor,  blood,  that  is,  d^igfat> 
ing  in  blood  like  beasts  of  prey,  agni- 
fies  ready  to  inflict  pain :  as  a  temper 
of  mind,  therefore,  crud  expresses  much 
more  than  hard-hearted;  the  latter  de- 
notes the  want  of  that  sensibility  toward 
others  which  ought  to  be  the  property  of 
every  human  heart ;  the  former  the  pos- 
itive inclination  to  inflict  pain,  and  the 
pleasure  from  so  doing.  Hard-hearted  H 
employed  as  an  epithet  of  the  person; 
cruel  as  an  epithet  to  things  as  well  as 
persons ;  as  a  crud  man,  a  cruel  action. 
Hard-hearted  respects  solely  the  moral 
affections ;  cruelty,  in  its  proper  sense, 
respects  the  infliction  of  corporeal  pains, 
but  is  extended  in  its  application  to  what- 
ever creates  moral  pains :  a  person  may 
be  cruel,  too,  in  his  treatment  of  children 
or  brutes  by  beating  or  starving  them ; 
or  he  may  be  crud  toward  those  who 
look  up  to  him  for  kindness. 

Single  men,  though  they  be  many  tiroes  mere 
charitable,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  cruel  and 
hard-hearted^  because  their  tenderness  is  not  so 
oft  called  upon.  Baoov. 

Relentless  love  the  eruel  mother  led 
The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed. 

DRTDBr. 

The  UNMERCIFUL  and  MERCTLESS 
are  both  modes  of  characteristics  of 
the  hard-hearted.  An  unmerciful  man 
is  hardhearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  extend  his  compassion  or  mercy 
to  one  who  is  in  his  power;  a  mercUea 
man,  which  is  more  than  an  ummerdjid 
man,  is  hard-hearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
restrained  by  no  compunctious  feelings 
from  inflicting  pain  on  those  who  are  in 
bis  power.  Avarice  makes  a  man  hard- 
hearted even  to  those  who  are  bound  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties;  it  makes  him 
unmerciful  to  those  who  are  in  his  debt 
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Thero  are  many  mereUetB  tyrants  in  domea- 
tic  life,  who  show  their  diapoaition  by  their 
tnercilen  treatment  of  their  poor  brutes. 

I  law  how  wtmereiful  you  were  to  jaur  ejrea 
In  your  last  letter  to  me.  TiLuxnoir. 

To  cnuh  a«Mrei<«M  and  «rm4l  Tlctor. 

DaTSBM. 
HARDLY,  SCARCELY. 

What  is  HARD  is  not  common,  and 
in  that  respect  SCARCE :  hence  the  idea 
of  unfrequency  assimilates  these  terms 
both  in  signification  and  application.  In 
many  cases  they  may  be  used  indifferent- 
ly ;  bot,  where  the  idea  of  practicability 
predominates,  hardly  seems  most  prop- 
er ;  and,  where  the  idea  of  frequency 
predominates,  tearcely  seems  preferable. 
One  can  hardly  judge  of  a  person's  feat- 
urea  by  a  single  and  partial  glance ;  we 
aearcdy  ever  see  men  lay  aside  their  vices 
from  a  thorough  conyiction  of  their  enor- 
mity :  but  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
aaid  in  general  sentences,  hardly  one  in 
a  thousand,  or  tcarcdy  one  in  a  thousand, 
would  form  su.h  a  conclusion. 

I  do  not  ezpeet.  as  long  as  I  stoy  In  India,  to  be 
free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  "morbus  literato- 
min.'*for  which  there  is  hardly  any  remedy  but 
abakuienee  from  food,  Itterary  and  culinary. 

Sir  W.' Joins. 

In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles  (the 
Congress  at  the  UagneK  to  which  Europe  has 
perhaps  searcelu  seen  anything  equal,  was  form- 
ed the  grand  alluuioe  against  Lewis.     Jouhson . 

RAnSH,  BOUGH,  SSVERB,  SIOOROU8. 

HARSH  (v.  Acrimony)  and  ROUGH 
(v.  Abrupt)  borrow  their  moral  significa- 
tion from  the  physical  properties  of  the 
bodies  to  which  they  belong.  The  harsh 
and  the  rough  both  act  painfully  upon 
the  taste,  but  the  former  with  much  more 
Tiolenoe  than  the  latter.  An  excess  of 
the  sour  mingled  with  other  unpleasant 
properties  constitutes  hanhnen:  an  ex- 
cess of  astringency  constitutes  roughtun. 
Cheese  is  said  to  be  harth  when  it  is 
dry  and  biting :  roughneu  is  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  damascene.  From  this 
physical  distinction  between  these  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral 
application.  HarwneBS  in  a  person^s  con- 
duct acts  upon  the  feelings,  and  does  vi- 
olence to  the  affections:  rmtghnen  acts 
only  externally  on  the  senses:  we  may 
be  rough  in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the 
mode  of  address,  or  in  the  manner  of 


handling  or  touching  an  object:  bat  we 
are  hanh  in  the  sentiment  we  convey, 
and  according  to  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  conveyed :  a  stranger  may  be  rough 
when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  so : 
only  a  friend,  or  one  in  the  tenderest  re- 
lation, can  be  harth. 


No  conplaint  ia  mora  ftellngly  made  than  that 
of  the  harth  and  rugged  manners  of  persons  with 
whom  we  have  an  intercourse.  Bi.A,ia. 

Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Libran  lands  there  are 
A  people  rude  in  peace,  and  rotigh  in  war. 

Drtbbii. 

SEVERE,  V.  Austere.  RIGOROUS, 
from  the  Latin  rigor  and  rigeo^  to  stiffen, 
designates  unbending,  inflexible.  These 
terms  mark  different  modes  of  treating 
those  that  are  in  one's  power,  all  of  which 
are  the  reverse  of  the  kind.  Harsh  and 
rough  are  epithets  of  that  which  is  un- 
amiable :  they  indicate  the  harshness  and 
roughness  of  the  humor :  severity  and  rig- 
or are  not  always  to  be  condemned ;  they 
spring  from  principle,  and  are  often  re- 
sorted to  by  necessity.  Harshness  is  al- 
ways mingled  with  anger  and  personal 
feeling:  severity  and  rigor  characterize 
things  more  than  the  temper  of  persons. 
A  harsh  master  renders  every  burden 
which  he  imposes  doubly  severe,  by  the 
grating  manner  in  which  he  communi- 
cates his  will:  a  severe  master  simply 
imposes  the  burden  in  a  manner  to  en- 
force obedience.  The  one  seems  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  inflicting  pain :  the  oth- 
er seems  to  act  from  a  motive  that  is  in- 
dependent of  the  pain  inflicted.  A  harsh 
man  is  therefore  always  severe^  but  with 
injustice :  a  severe  roan,  however,  is  not 
always  harsh.  Rigor  is  a  high  degree  of 
severity.  One  is  severe  in  the  punishment 
of  offences :  one  is  rigorous  in  exacting 
compliance  and  obedience.  Severity  is 
always  more  or  less  necessary  in  the 
army,  or  in  a  school,  for  the  preservation 
of  good  order :  rigor  is  essential  in  dcaU 
ing  with  the  stubborn  will  and  unruly 
passions  of  men. 

It  is  pride  which  flUs  the  world  with  so  much 
harshnsas  and  severity.  We  are  rigorous  to 
offences,  as  tf  we  had  never  oflfended.        Blair. 

TO  HASTEN,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED,  EX- 
PEDITE, DESPATCH. 

HASTEN,  in  French  hdtir,  and  in  the 
Northern  luiguages  hasteH,  etc.,  is  most 
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probably  connected  with  the  German 
heissj  hot,  expressing  what  is  vivid  and  ac- 
tive. ACCELERATE,  from  cder,  quick, 
signifies  literally  to  quicken  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose.  SPEED,  from  the  Greek 
ffxovcij,  signifies  to  carry  on  diligently. 
EXPEDITE,  v.DUiffent.  DESPATCH,  in 
French  depecher^  from  jMt,  a  foot,  signi- 
fies putting  off  or  clearing. 

Quickness  in  movement  and  action  is 
the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms,  which 
vary  in  the  nature  of  the  movement  and 
the  action.  To  hasten  expresses  little 
more  than  the  general  idea  of  quickness 
in  moving  toward  a  point ;  thus,  he  hut- 
ens  who  runs  to  get  to  the  end  of  his 
journey:  aecderaie  expresses,  moreover, 
the  idea  of  bringing  something  to  a  point ; 
thus,  every  mechanical  business  is  accel- 
erated by  the  order  and  distribution  of 
its  several  parts.  It  may  be  employed, 
like  the  word  hasten^  for  corporeal  and 
familiar  actions :  a  tailor  accelerates  any 
particular  work  that  he  has  in  hand  by 
putting  on  additional  hands ;  or  a  com- 
positor accelerates  the  printing  of  a  work 
by  doing  his  part  with  correctness.  The 
word  ^eed  includes  not  only  quick  but 
forward  movement.  He  who  goes  with 
speed  goes  effectually  forward,  and  comes 
to  his  joumey^s  end  the  soonest.  This 
idea  is  excluded  from  the  term  lutstCy 
which  may  often  be  a  planless,  unsuita- 
ble quickness.  Hence  the  proverb, "  The 
more  haste^  the  worse  speed.'''* 

Where  with  like  haBte^  though  several  iraya  they 

run. 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone.  Dbnhaic 

Let  the  aged  consider  well*  that  by  every  in- 
temperate indulgence  they  accelerate  decay. 

Blair. 

When  matters  are  ftilly  resolved  npon,  I  be- 
lieve then  nothing  ia  so  advantageous  as  epeed. 

Howell. 

Expedite  and  despatch  are  terms  of  high- 
er import,  in  application  to  the  most  se- 
rious concerns  in  life ;  but  to  expedite  ex- 
presses a  process,  a  bringing  forward  to- 
ward an  end :  despatch  implies  a  putting 
an  end  to,  a  making  a  clearance.  We  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  expedite  a  bus- 
iness :  we  despatch  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness within  a  given  time.  Expedition '\b 
requisite  for  one  who  executes ;  despatch 
is  most  important  for  one  who  determines 
and  directs.    An  inferior  officer  must  pro- 


c(ed  with  expedition  to  fulfil  the  orders 
or  execute  the  purposes  of  his  command- 
er; a  general  or  minister  of  state  de- 
spatches the  oonoems  of  planning,  direct- 
ing, and  instructing.  Hence  it  is  we  speak 
only  of  expediting  a  thing;  but  we  maw 
speak  of  despatc/ung  a  person  as  well  as 
a  thing. 

The  ooachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  thev- 
hurried  with  the  utmost  eaopediUon  to  Hyde 
Parlt  Comer.  JoanoK. 

And  as,  in  raees,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or 
high  lift,  that  makes  tlie  speed;  so,  in  bfurinea, 
the  Iceeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking 
of  it  too  much  at  once,  procureth  deepatc^ 

BAOoaK. 

TO  HASTES,  HURRT. 

HASTEN",  V.  To  hastcfi.  HURRY,  in 
French  Iiarier,  probably  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  charrer  or  harrcTj  to  be  infiamed, 
or  be  in  a  hurry. 

To  hasten  and  huny  both  imply  to 
move  forward  with  quickness  in  any 
matter;  but  the  former  may.  proceed 
with  some  design  and  good  order,  but 
the  latter  always  supposes  perturbation 
and  irregularity.  We  hasten  in  the  com- 
munication of  good  news,  when  we  make 
efforts  to  convey  it  in  the  shortest  time 
possible ;  we  hurry  to  get  to  an  end,  when 
we  impatiently  and  inconsideratdy  press 
forward  without  making  choice  of  our 
means.  To  hasten  is  opposed  to  delay, 
or  a  dilatory  mode  of  proceeding;  it  is 
frequently  indispensable  to  hasten  m  the 
affairs  of  human  life :  %o  hurry  is  op- 
posed to  deliberate  and  cautious  proceed- 
ing: it  must  always  be  prejudicial  and 
unwise  to  hurry;  men  may  hasten;  chil- 
dren hurry. 

Homer,  to  preserve  tlie  nnfty  of  action,  haetent 
into  the  midst  of  things,  as  Horace  lias  obaenred. 

Aadssom. 
Now  His  nanght 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  buay  air. 
Beat  by  unnnmber'd  wings.  Thombok. 

As  epithets,  hasty  and  hurried  are  both 
employed  in  the  bad  sense ;  but  hasiy  im- 
plies merely  an  overquickness  of  motion 
which  outstrips  consideration;  hurried 
implies  a  disorderly  motion  which  springs 
from  a  distempered  state  of  mind.  Irri- 
table people  use  hasty  expressions ;  tbcy 
speak  before  they  think :  deranged  peo. 
pie  walk  with  hurried  steps;  they  fol- 
low the  blind  impulse  of  undirected  feel- 
ing. 
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If  yoa  find  you  iMve  a  hastinest  of  temper, 
which  nnguardodly  breaks  out  ioto  indiscreet  sal- 
Uea,  watch  it  narrowly.  CHamEPisu>. 

The  mind  is  hwrUd  out  of  itself  by  a  crowd 
of  great  and  ooofosed  Images.  BumKa. 

TO  HATE,  DETEST. 

Thk  alliance  between  these  tenns  in 
signification  is  sufficiently  illustrated  in 
the  articles  referred  to.  Their  difference 
consists  more  in  sense  than  application. 
To  HATE  (v.  AnHpaUuf)  is  a  personal 
feeling  directed  toward  the  object  inde- 
pendently of  its  qualities;  to  DETEST 
(v.  To  abhor)  is  a  feeling  independent 
of  the  person,  and  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  What  one 
hatOj  one  hates  commonly  on  one*s  own 
account ;  what  one  detmts,  one  detests  on 
account  of  the  object :  hence  it  is  that 
one  hatesj  but  not  detestSj  the  person  who 
has  done  an  injury  to  one^s  self;  and 
that  one  detestSy  rather  than  hates,  the  per- 
son who  has  done  injuries  to  others.  Jo- 
seph's brethen  hated  him  because  he  was 
more  beloved  than  they;  we  detest  a  trai- 
tor to  his  country  because  of  the  enormi- 
ty of  his  offence. 

Spleen  to  nuuilcind  liis  envioas  heart  possess'd, 
And  much  be  hated  all,  but  roost  the  best. 

Pope. 

Who  dares  think  one  ihinfir,  and  another  tell, 
If  7  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pora. 

In  this  connection,  to  ?iate  is  always  a 
bad  passion :  to  <ietest  always  laudable ; 
but,  when  both  are  applied  to  inani- 
mate objects,  to  hate  is  bad  or  good  ac- 
cording to  circumstances;  to  detest  al- 
ways retains  its  good  meaning.  When 
men  hate  things  because  they  interfere 
with  their  indulgences,  as  the  wicked  hate 
the  light,  it  is  a  bad  personal  feeling,  as 
in  the  former  case  ;  but,  when  good  men 
are  said  to  hate  that  which  is  bad,  it  is  a 
laudable  feeling,  justified  by  the  nature 
of  the  object.  As  this  feeling  is,  how- 
ever,  so  closely  allied  to  detest^  it  is  neces- 
sary further  to  observe  that  hate,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  applied,  seeks  the  in- 
jury or  destruction  of  the  object :  but  de- 
test is  confined  simply  to  the  shunning 
of  the  object,  or  thinking  of  it  with  very 
great  pain.  God  htUes  sin,  and  on  that 
account  punishes  sinners ;  conscientious 
men  detest  all  fraud,  and  therefore  cau- 
tiously avoid  being  concerned  in  it. 


Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye. 

Sbakspjeabs. 

I  must  be  pardoned  fbr  this  short  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  who,  while  living,  would 
as  much  detest  to  receive  anything  that  wore 
the  appearance  of  flattery  as  I  should  be  to  offer 
it.  GoLDBMrrH. 

HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 

HATEFtJL  signifies  literally  full  of 
that  which  is  apt  to  excite  hatred.  ODI- 
OUS, from  the  Latin  odi,  to  hate,  has  the 
same  sense  originally. 

These  epithets  are  employed  in  regard 
to  such  objects  as  produce  strong  aver- 
sion in  the  mind ;  but  when  employed, 
as  they  commonly  are,  upon  familiar 
subjects,  they  indicate  an  unbecoming 
vehemence  in  the  speaker.  Hateful  is 
properly  applied  to  whatever  violates 
general  principles  of  morality ;  lying  and 
swearing  are  hateful  vices :  odious  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  such  things  as  af- 
fect the  interests  of  others,  and  bring 
odium  upon  the  individual;  a  tax  that 
bears  particularly  hard  and  unequally  is 
termed  odious,  or  a  measure  of  govern- 
ment that  is  oppressive  is  denominated 
odious. 

Let  me  be  deemed  the  hatefvl  cause  of  all. 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  people  &11.       Popk. 

Oh  I  restless  fate  of  pride. 
That  strlres  to  learn  what  lleav'n  resolved  to 

hide: 
Vain  is  the  search,  presnroptuous  and  abhorr'd» 
Anxious  to  tliee,  and  odioue  to  Uiy  lord.    Pops. 

HATRED,  ENMITY,  ILL-WILL,  BANGOR. 

These  terms  agree  in  this  particular, 
that  those  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  such  feelings  derive  a  pleasure  from 
the  misfortune  of  others ;  but  HATRED 
{v.  Aversion)  expresses  more  than  EN- 
MITY (v.  lateim/),  and  this  more  than 
ILL-WILL,  which  signifies  either  an  evil 
will  or  a  willing  of  evil.  Hatred  is  not 
contented  with  merely  wishing  ill  to  oth- 
ers, but  derives  its  whole  happiness  from 
their  misery  or  destruction;  enmity,  on 
the  contrary,  is  limited  in  its  operations  to 
particular  circumstances :  hatred,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
feeling  of  the  individual ;  but  enmity  con- 
sists as  much  in  the  action  as  the  feel- 
ing. He  who  is  possessed  with  hatred  is 
happy  when  the  object  of  his  passion  is 
miserable,  and  is  miserable  when  he  is 
happy;  but  the  hater  is  not  always  in- 
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stnimental  ia  causing  his  ml8ei7  or  de- 
stroying his  happiness:  he  who  is  in- 
flamed with  enmity  is  more  active  in  dis- 
turbmg  the  peace  of  his  enemy  ;  but  of- 
tener  displays  his  temper  in  trifling  than 
in  important  matters.  lU-toiU,  as  the 
word  denotes,  lies  only  in  the  mind,  and 
is  so  indefinite  in  its  signification  that 
it  admits  of  every  conceivable  degree. 
When  the  will  is  evilly  directed  toward 
another  in  ever  so  small  a  degree  it  con- 
stitutes ill-mil.  RANCX)R  is  in  Latin 
raiicoTf  from  raneeo^  to  grow  stale,  signi- 
fying staleness,  a  species  of  bitter,  deep- 
rooted  enmity. 

PhoBnicUm  Dido  rales  the  growing  state, 

Who  fled  trom  Tyre  to  shun  her  brother's  htOe. 

DaTDBM. 

That  space  the  evil  one  ahetracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remained 
Stupidly  good,  of  enm  ity  disarm'd .  Miltoh. 

For  your  servants,  neither  use  them  so  Cunil- 
larly  as  to  lose  your  reverence  at  their  hands, 
nor  so  disdalnfally  as  to  purchase  yourself  their 
iU-toUL  niMTwoKTU. 

Oh  lasting  rancor  /  oh  insatiate  hate^ 

To  Pbrygia's  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state. 

POPK. 

HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN,  ARROGANCE. 

HAUGHTINESS  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  haughty^  which,  contracted 
from  higK-hearty^  in  Dutch  and  low  Ger- 
man hooghartyy  signifies  literally  high- 
spirited.  DISDAIN,  v.  7b  «m/«mj».  AK- 
ROG  ANCE, ».  ^rr«yaiM». 

Haughtineti  is  founded  on  the  high 
opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves;  dis- 
dain^ on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  oth- 
ers ;  arrogance  is  the  result  of  both,  but 
if  anything,  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Haughtinen  and  dvdain  are  prop- 
erly sentiments  of  the  mind,  and  arro- 
gance  a  mode  of  acting  resulting  from  a 
state  of  mind:  there  may  therefore  be 
haughlineM  and  disdain  which  have  not 
betrayed  themselves  by  any  visible  ac- 
tion ;  but  arrogance  is  always  accompa- 
nied with  its  corresponding  action :  the 
haughty  man  is  known  by  the  air  of  su- 
periority which  he  assumes ;  the  disdatn- 
/Wman  by  the  contempt  which  he  shows 
to  others ;  the  arrogant  man  by  his  lofty 
pretensions.  Jfavghtineas  and  arrogance 
are  both  vicious ;  they  are  built  upon  a 
false  idea  of  ourselves ;  but  disdain  may 
be  justifiable  when  provoked  by  what  is 


infamous :  a  lady  must  treat  with  diadain 
the  person  who  insults  her  honor. 


Ttie  sane  haughtineet  that  prompta  the 
of  iiUutloe  will  more  atrongly  Incite  ita  juatifi 
catloa.  Joi 


Didst  thoa  not  think  socb  Teiifeanoe  must  awmtt 
The  wretch  that,  with  his  crimes  all  freah  abovft 

him. 
Rashes,  irrererent,  anprapar'd,  nncaird. 
Into  his  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 
With  Insolent  diedain  his  choicest  gift  f 


Tttrbalent,  dlseoatented  men  of  qnallty,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  puffed  up  with  personal 
pride  and  arrogance,  generally  despise  their 
own  order.  Bcmax. 

HAUGHTY,  HIGH,  HIGH-MINDED. 

HAUGHTY  {v.  Haughtine88)Mid  HIGH, 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  hoMgih' 
ty,  characterize  both  the  external  befaiav. 
ior  and  the  internal  sentiment;  HIGH> 
MINDED  marks  the  sentiment  ooly,  or 
the  state  of  the  mind.  With  regard  to 
the  outward  behavior,  haughty  is  a  strong- 
er term  than  high  ;  a  hoMghty  carriage  be- 
speaks not  only  a  A^A  opinion  of  one's 
self,  but  a  strong  mixture  of  contempt 
for  others :  a  A^A  carriage  denotes  sim- 
ply a  A^A  opinion  of  one*8  self :  haughti' 
fiesa  is  therefore  always  offensive,  as  it 
is  burdensome  to  others ;  but  height  may 
sometimes  be  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
justice  to  one*s  self :  one  can  never  give 
a  command  in  a  haughty  tone  without 
making  others  feel  their  inferiority  in  a 
painful  deeree ;  we  may  sometimes  as- 
sume a  A^A  tone  in  order  to  shelter  our- 
selves from  insult 

He  deserved  and  earned  dislike  by  his  haughty 
deportment    '  Bmnrr. 

Master  Endjrmion  Porter  bronght  lately  my 
Lord  of  Bristol  a  despatch  from  England  of  a 
high  natare,  wherein  this  earl  is  commanded  to 
represent  unto  this  kinf(  how  much  his  Mi^Jesty 
of  Great  Britain  hath  lalMred  to  merit  well  of  the 
crown.  HowsUi. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
mind,  haughty^  whether  it  shows  itself 
in  the  outward  behavior,  or  rests  in  the 
mind,  is  always  bad ;  height  as  an  habit- 
ual temper,  and  still  more  high-minded' 
new,  which  more  strongly  marks  the  per- 
sonal quality,  are  expressly  inconsistent 
with  Christian  humility;  but  a  man  may 
with  reason  be  too  Af^A  or  too  highmieul' 
ed  to  condescend  to  a  mean  action. 

Let  gifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  designed. 
And  mollify  with  prayers  her  haughty  mind. 

DaTVBM. 
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Who  knows  whether  indignation  mav  not  rao- 
ceetl  to  terror,  and  the  revival  of  a  hiffh  senti- 
ineiitt  spurning  away  the  illusion  of  safety  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  glory,  may  not  drive  ns 
to  a  generous  despair.  Bubks. 

The  wiae  will  determine  firom  the  gravity  of  the 
case;  the  irritable,  from  sensibility  to  oppression ; 
the  high-mind edt  from  disdain  and  indignation 
at  abusive  power  In  unworthy  hands.      Bukks. 

TO  HAVE,  POSSESS. 

HAVE!,  in  Danish  have»\  Swedish  haf- 
no^  Saxon,  etc.,  haebberiy  Latin  habeo, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  caphy  the  hol- 
low of  the  hand,  t.  0.,  being  in  the  hand, 
which  is  Uterally  having.  FOSSESS,  in 
Latin  /XMsesnM,  participle  of  possideOj 
compounded  of  po8  or  potis  and  aedeOj 
signifies  to  have  the  power  of  resting 
upon  or  keeping. 

Have  is  the  general,  possess  is  the  par- 
ticular term :  have  designates  no  circum- 
stance of  the  action ;  possess  expresses  a 
particular  species  of  having.  To  have 
is  sometimes  to  have  in  one's  hand  or 
within  one*s  reach;  but  lo possess  is  to 
have&B  one's  own:  a  clerk  has  the  money 
which  he  has  fetched  for  his  employer ; 
the  latter  possesses  the  money,  which  he 
fias  the  power  of  turning  to  his  use.  To 
have  is  sometimes  to  ftave  the  right  to,  to 
belong;  to  possess  is  to  have  by  one  and 
at  one's  command:  a  debtor  has  the 
property  which  he  has  surrendered  to 
his  creditor;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  it,  because  he  has  it  not  within 
his  reach  and  at  his  disposal:  we  are 
hot  necessarily  masters  of  that  which  we 
have;  although  we  always  are  of  that 
which  we  possess:  to  have  is  sometimes 
only  temporary ;  to  possess  is  mostly  per- 
Jnanent:  we  have  money  which  we  are 
perpetually  disposmg  of :  vre  possess  lands 
which  we  keep  for  a  permanency :  a  per- 
son has  the  good  graces  of  those  whom 
he  pleases;  be  possesses  the  confidence 
of  those  who  put  everything  in  his 
power.  ' 

JJ«t  I  spent,  that  I  AtKf  ; 
JJ»»llgave,thatI  AaM,• 
TWtIleft,thatIlost. 

EriTApH  on  A  Charitable  Mah. 

^J^  various  objects  that  compose  the  world 
yere  by  nature  formed  to  delight  our  senses ; 
«■<!  u  it  to  this  alone  that  makes  them  desira- 
n  t  iV*  "'^corrupted  taste,  a  man  may  be  said 
naiarally  to  poHttess  them  when  he  postessetti 
;"2*  enjoyments  which  they  are  fitted  by  nat- 
"'*  to  yield.  Beeulbt. 


TO  HAZARD;  RISK,  VENTURE. 

All  these  terms  denote  actions  perform- 
ed under  an  uncertainty  of  the  event :  but 
HAZARD  (v.  Chance)  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
agent;  to  RISK  (v.  Danger)  implies  a 
choice  of  alternatives;  to  VENTURE, 
which  is  the  same  as  adventure  (v,  Eveni\ 
signifies  a  calculation  and  balance  of  prob- 
abilities :  one  hazards  and  risks  under  the 
fear  of  an  evil ;  one  ventures  with  the  hope 
of  a  good.  He  who  hazards  an  opinion  or 
an  assertion  does  it  from  presumptuous 
feelings  and  upon  slight  grounds;  chances 
are  rather  against  him  than  for  him  that 
it  may  prove  erroneous :  he  who  risks  a 
battle  does  it  often  from  necessity;  he 
chooses  the  least  of  two  evils ;  although 
the  event  is  dubious,  yet  he  fears  less 
from  a  failure  than  from  inaction:  he 
who  ventures  on  a  mercantile  speculation 
does  it  from  a  love  of  gain;  he  flatters 
himself  with  a  favorable  event,  and  ac- 
quires boldness  from  the  prospect  There 
are  but  very  few  circumstances  to  justi- 
fy us  in  hazarding ;  there  may  be  sever- 
al occasions  which  render  it  necessary  to 
risky  and  yery  many  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  venture. 

They  list  with  women  each  degen*rate  name 
Who  dares  not  hasard,  lifo  for  future  fame. 

Drtdkn. 

If  the  adventurer  rides  honor,  he  risks  more 
than  the  Itnight.  Hawkeswobth. 

Socrates,  in  his  diacoarse  before  his  death,  says 
he  did  not  know  whether  his  soul  wonld  remain 
after  death,  but  he  thought  so,  and  had  such  hopes 
of  it  that  be  was  very  willing  to  ventwre  bis  liib 
upon  these  hopes.  Tillo«on. 

HEALTHY,  WHOLKSOME,  SALUBRIOUS, 
SALUTARY. 

HEALTHY  signifies  not  only  having 
heatth,  but  also  causing  heaiih.  WHOLE- 
SOME, like  the  German  heilsanij  signilies 
making  whole,  keeping  whole  or  sound. 
SALUBRIOUS  and  SALUTARY,  from 
the  Latin  saluSy  safety  or  healthy  signify 
likewise  contributive  to  health  or  good  in 
general 

These  epithets  are  all  applicable  to  such 
objects  as  have  a  kindly  influence  on  the 
bodily  constitution :  healthy  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite ;  it  is  applied  to  ex- 
ercise, to  air,  situation,  climate,  and  most 
other  things  but  food,  for  which  tohoie' 
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wmt  is  c<»Dmoiilj  substituted :  the  life  of 
a  fanner  is  reckoned  the  most  healthy ; 
and  the  simplest  diet  is  the  most  vhole- 
tome.  HeaUhy  and  tchoUaome  are  rather 
negative  in  their  sense;  taiubrwu  and 
BoluUiry  are  positive :  that  is  healthy  and 
ufholeaome  which  does  no  injury  to  the 
healih;  that  is  acdubrimu  which  serves  to 
improve  the  health;  and  that  is  mluiary 
which  serves  to  remove  a  disorder:  cli- 
mates are  healthy  or  unhealthy,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  person ;  water 
is  a  vfholeaome  beverage  for  those  who  are 
not  dropsical ;  bread  is  a  wholesome  diet 
for  man ;  the  air  and  climate  of  southern 
France  has  been  long  famed  for  its  «a- 
Ivbrity,  and  has  induced  many  invalids 
to  repair  thither  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health  ;  the  effects  have  not  been  equally 
aaliitary  in  all  cases. 

You  are  relaxing  yoaraelf  with  the  healthy  and 
manly  exercise  of  the  field.  Sia  W.  Jones. 

Here  laid  his  scrip  with  whole»ome  viands  fiUM ; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

TBOKsoir. 

If  that  fountain  be  once  poisoned,  yon  can  nev- 

or  expect  that  ealubrioue  streams  will  flow  fk-om 

it.  Blaul 

Wholewme  and  salutary  have  likewise  an 
extende<l  and  moral  application ;  lietdtliy 
and  ealuhriout  are  employed  only  in  the 
proper  sense :  wholewme  in  this  case  seems 
to  convey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  has  been  unsound ;  but  salutary  re- 
tains the  idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  improve- 
ment :  correction  is  wholesome  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  amendment  without  doing 
any  injury  to  the  body ;  instruction  or  ad- 
monition is  salutary  when  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  good  principles, 
and  awakening  a  sense  of  guilt  or  impro- 
priety :  laws  and  punishments  are  whole- 
some to  the  body  politic,  as  diet  is  to  the 
physical  body;  restrictions  are  salutary 
in  checking  irregularities. 

False  decorations,  fncuses,  and  pigments,  de- 
serve the  imperlbctlons  that  constantly  attend 
tb«m,  being  neither  commodious  in  application, 
nor  wholesome  in  theb*  use.  Bacon. 

A  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  exerts  this  »aU 
utary  influence  of  promoting  temperance  and  re- 
straining the  disorders  incident  to  a  prosperoiu 
state.  Blaib. 

TO  HEAP,  PILE,  ACCUMULATE,  AMASS. 

To  HEAP  signifies  to  form  into  a  heap. 
To  PILE  is  to  form  into  a/»/e,  which,  be- 


ing a  variation  of  pole,  signifies  a  higb 
raised  heap.  To  ACCUMULATE,  from 
the  Latin  cumulusj  a  heap,  signifies  to  pot 
heap  upon  heap.  To  AMASS  is  litermlij 
to  form  into  a  most. 

To  het^  is  an  indefinite  action ;  it  raaj 
be  performed  with  or  without  order:  to 
pile  is  a  definite  action  done  with  design 
and  order ;  thus  we  A^op  stones,  or  pSt 
wood :  to  heap  may  be  to  make  into  larcc 
or  small  lieaps:  to  pile  is  always  to  make 
something  considerable  in  height:  chil- 
dren may  heap  sticks  together ;  men  pile 
loads  of  wood  together. 

Within  the  circles  arms  and  tripods  lie. 
Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  keap'd  on  high. 

DaTDBf. 

This  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games. 
With  gifts  on  altars  piVd^  and  holy  flames. 

l>aTi>i3i. 

To  j^  is  used  always,  to  heap  mostly 
in  the  physical,  aeeumulate  and  amass  in 
the  physical  or  moral  acceptation.  To  ac- 
cumulate is  properly  to  bring  or  add  htt^ 
to  heapy  which  is  a  gradual  and  unfinished 
act ;  to  amass  is  to  form  into  a  mass,  which 
is  a  single  complete  act :  a  man  may  ac- 
cumulate gametis  or  anything  else  in  small 
quantities,  but  he  properly  amasses  wealth, 
and  in  a  figurative  sense  he  amasses  knowl- 
edge. To  acatmtdate  and  to  amass  are  not 
always  the  acts  of  conscious  agents :  things 
may  accumulate  or  amass;  water  or  snow 
accumulates  by  the  continual  accession  of 
fresh  quantities ;  ice  amasses  in  rivers  un- 
til they  are  frozen  over:  so  in  the  moral 
acceptation,  evils,  abuses,  and  the  like,  at- 
cumulate:  corruption  amasses. 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  <Meiami- 
lations  of  ungraceful  omamenta.  Jobkson. 

Misers  are  generally  characterized  as  men  with- 
out honor  or  without  humanity,  who  live  only  to 
aeeumulate.  GoLDennn. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  by  an  extraordinary  force 
of  nature,  compass  of  thought,  and  IndefiUign- 
ble  study,  has  amassed  to  himself  such,  stores 
of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  hxtk  upon  without 
amazement.  Huoabs. 

TO  HEARy  HEARKEN,  OVBRHEAB. 

To  HEAR  is  properly  the  act  of  the 
ear;  it  is  sometimes  totally  abstracted 
from  the  mind,  when  we  hear  and  do  not 
understand:  to  HEARKEN  is  an  act  of 
the  ear  and  the  mind  in  conjunction ;  it 
implies  an  effort  to  hear,  a  tendency  of 
the  ear :  to  OVERHEAR  is  to  hear  cUu- 
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destinely,  or  unknown  to  the  person  who 
is  heard,  whether  designedly  or  not  We 
hear  soands :  we  hearken  for  the  sense ; 
we  overhear  the  words :  a  quick  ear  hears 
the  smallest  sound ;  a  willing  mind  heark- 
enM  to  what  is  said;  a  prying  curiosity 
leads  to  overhearing, 

I  look'd,  I  Usten'd,  dreadAil  soands  I  htar^ 
And  the  dire  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear. 

fiat  aged  Nereas  hearktnt  to  his  love. 

Dktdkx. 
If  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off; 
1  oterktard  him  and  bis  practices. 

SUAKSPKAaK. 
HEARTY,  WARM,  SINCKRE,  CORDIAL. 

HEARTY,  i.  e,,  havlngthe  heart  in  a 
thing,  and  WARM  (v.  ^re)  express  a 
BtroDger  feeling  than  SIXC£R£  \v,  Canr 
d\d)\  CORDIAL,  from  eor,  the  heart,  t.  <?., 
according  to  the  heart,  is  a  mixture  of  the 
ycarm  and  nticere.  There  are  cases  in 
which  It  may  be  peculiarly  proper  to  be 
hearty,  as  when  we  are  supporting  the 
cause  of  religion  and  virtue;  there  are 
other  cases  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  proper 
to  be  vami,  as  when  our  affections  ought 
to  be  roused  in  favor  of  our  friends ;  in  all 
cases  we  ought  to  be  sincere,  when  we  ex- 
press either  a  sentiment  or  a  feeling ;  it 
is  peculiarly  happy  to  be  on  terms  otcor- 
^  regard  with  those  who  stand  in  any 
close  relation  to  us.  The  man  himself 
should  be  hearty;  his  heart  should  be 
wirm;  professions  should  be  sincere;  a 
reception  cordial. 

Yet  shonld  some  neighbor  feel  a  pain 
Just  lu  the  part  where  I  complain, 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send ! 
What  hearif  prayers  that  I  shoald  mend  I 

SWITT. 

Toath  is  the  leaion  of  warm  and  generoos 
emotions.  Blaie. 

^'e  tatet  at  last  in  one  sincere  desire ; 

His  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire. 

CowpKa. 

^itb  a  grailtade  the  roost  cordial^  a  good 
»an  looks  up  to  that  Almighty  Bene&ctor  who 
fura  at  no  end  but  the  happiness  of  those  whom 
•«  blesses.  Blair. 

TO  HEAVBy  SWELL. 

.  HEAVE  is  used  either  transitively  or 
intransitively,  as  a  reflective  or  a  neuter 
verb;  SWELL  is  used  only  as  a  neuter 
J^-  Heaoe  implies  raising,  and  swdL 
»nipUes  distension :  they  differ  therefore 
^^  widely  in  sense,  but  they  sometimes 
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agree  in  application.  The  bosom  is  said 
both  to  heave  and  to  sw^;  because  it  hap- 
pens that  the  bosom  swtUs  by  heaving ; 
the  waves  are  likewise  said  to  heave  them- 
selves or  to  srjjell^  in  which  there  is  a  sim- 
ilar correspondence  between  the  actions : 
otherwise  most  things  which  heave  do  not 
swdl,  and  those  which  twdl  do  not  heave. 

He  htavea  for  breath,  he  staggers  to  and  fro. 
And  clouds  of  issuing  smoke  his  nostrils  loudly 
blow.  Drtdew. 

Meantime  the  mountain  billows,  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  tamuU  nee/r..  surge  above  surge. 

TuoxaoN. 

HEAVY,  DULL,  DROWSY. 

HEAVY  is  allied  to  both  DULL  and 
DROWSY,  but  the  latter  have  no  close 
connection  with  each  other. 

Heavy  and  dull  are  employed  as  epi- 
thets both  for  persons  and  things ;  heaify 
characterizes  the  corporeal  state  of  a  per- 
son ;  diUl  qualifies  the  spirits  or  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  A  person 
has  a  ?ieavy  look  whose  temperament 
seems  composed  of  gross  and  weighty 
materials  which  weigh  him  down  and  im- 
pede his  movements ;  he  has  a  dtUl  coun- 
tenance in  whom  the  ordinary  brightness 
and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is  wanting. 

Heavy  with  age,  Entellas  stands  his  ground, 
But  witli  his  warping  body  wards  the  wound. 

Dbtden. 

0  thou  dHU  god !  VThy  liest  thou  with  the  vilo 
In  loathsome  beds :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  larnm  bell  ? 

Shakspbars. 

Heavy  and  droiesy  are  both  employed 
in  the  sense  of  sleepy ;  but  the  former  is 
only  a  particular  state,  the  latter  partic- 
ular or  general ;  all  persons  may  be  oc- 
casionally heavy  or  drowsy;  some  are  ha- 
bitually drowsy  from  disease :  they  like- 
wise differ  in  degree,  the  latter  being 
much  the  greater  of  the  two ;  and  occa- 
sionally they  are  applied  to  such  things 
as  produce  sleepiness. 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  fold. 

Gray. 

HEAVY,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTY,  PON- 
DEROUS. 

HEAVY,  from  heave^  signifies  the  caus- 
ing to  heave,  or  requiring  to  be  lifted 
up  with  force;  BURDENSOME  signifies 
having  a  burden;  WEIGHTY,  having  a 
weigU;  and  PONDEROUS,  from  the  Ut- 
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in  pondusy  a  weigbt,  has  the  same  origi- 
nal meaning. 

Ileavif  is  the  natural  property  of  some 
bodies ;  burdenaome  is  incidental  to  some. 
In  the  Yulgar  sense,  things  are  termed 
heavy  which  are  found  difficult  to  lift,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  light  or 
easy  to  be  lifted;  but  those  things  are 
IntrdenBome  which  are  too  troublesome  to 
be  carried  or  borne :  many  things,  there- 
fore, are  actually  heavy  that  are  never 
burdenaome;  and  others  are  occasional- 
ly burderuome  that  are  never  heavy:  that 
which  is  heavy  is  so  whether  lifted  or 
not ;  but  that  which  is  hurdtMome  must 
be  bufdeneome  to  some  one  carrying  it  : 
hard  substances  are  mostly  heavy;  but 
to  a  weak  person  the  softest  substance 
may  sometimes  be  burdenaome  if  he  is 
obliged  to  bear  it ;  things  are  heavy  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
are  lifted;  but  they  are  tceiyhiy  accord- 
ing as  they  loeiyh  other  things  down. 
The  heavy  ia  therefore  indefinite ;  but 
the  vxighiy  is  definite,  and  something 
positively  great:  what  is  heavy  to  one 
may  be  light  to  another ;  but  that  which 
is  toeighiy  exceeds  the  ordinary  weight  of 
other  things :  ponderous  expresses  even 
more  than  voeighiyy  for  it  includes  also 
the  idea  of  bulk ;  the  ponderous^  there- 
fore, is  that  which  is  so  weighty  and  large 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  moved. 

Tbon^h  philosophy  teaches  that  no  element  is 
heavy  in  its  own  place,  yet  experience  shows 
that  out  of  Its  own  place  it  proves  exceeding  bur- 
4eneom6.  South. 

The  sable  troops  alons  the  narrow  tracks 
Scarce  hear  the  weighty  burden  on  their  backs. 

Dktdem. 

The  diligence  of  an  idler  is  rapid  and  impetu- 
ous, as  ponderout  bodies  forced  into  velocity 
move  with  violence  proportionate  to  their  weight. 

Johnson. 

HEEDj  CABB,  ATTENTION. 

HEED  (v.  To  attend)  applies  to  matters 
of  importance  to  one's  moral  conduct; 
CARE  (v.  Care^  eolicitttde)  to  matters  of 
minor  import :  a  man  is  required  to  take 
heed;  a  child  is  required  to  take  care: 
the  former  exercises  his  understanding 
in  taking  heed;  the  latter  exercises  his 
thoughts  and  his  senses  in  taking  eare: 
the  former  looks  to  the  remote  and  prob- 
able consequences  of  his  actions,  and  en- 
deavors to  prevent  the  evil  that  xnay  bap> 


pen;  the  latter  sees  principally  to  tlM 
thing  that  is  immediately  before  him. 
When  a  young  man  enters  the  worid,  he 
must  take  heal  lest  he  be  not  ensnared 
by  his  companions  into  vicious  practices ; 
in  a  slippery  path  we  must  take  eart  that 
we  do  not  fall. 

Next  you,  my  servants,  ksed  my  stricC 

mands: 
Without  the  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands. 


I  believe  the  hiatus  should  be  avoided  with 
more  eare  in  poetry  tlian  in  oratory.  Porx. 

Heed  has  moreover  the  sense  of  think- 
ing on  what  is  proposed  to  our  notice, 
in  which  it  agrees  with  ATTENTION  (v. 
To  attend)  \  hence  we  speak  of  giving 
heed  and  paying  attention :  but  the  for- 
mer is  applied  only  to  that  which  b  con- 
veyed to  us  by  another,  in  the  shape  of 
a  direction,  a  caution,  or  an  instruction ; 
but  the  latter  is  said  of  everything  which 
we  are  said  to  perform.  A  good  child 
gives  heed  to  his  parents  when  they  cau- 
tion him  against  any  dangerous  or  false 
step ;  he  pays  attention  to  the  lesson 
which  is  set  him  to  learn.  He  who  gives 
no  heed  to  the  counsels  of  others  is  made 
to  repent  his  folly  by  bitter  exp«>rience; 
he  who  fails  in  paying  attention  cannot 
learn. 

It  is  a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  fool,  when  no 
heed  is  given  to  what  be  says.         L'Estbangb. 

He  perceived  nothing  but  'ilenoe,  and  signs  of 
aUentU>n  to  what  he  would  ftuther  say.  Bacojc 

TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AGGRAVATE. 

To  HEIGHTEN  is  to  make  higher  (r. 
Haughty).  To  RAISE  is  to  cause  to  rise 
(v.  To  ariae).  To  AGGRAVATE  (r .  To 
aggravate)  is  to  make  heavy.  Heighten 
refers  more  to  the  result  of  the  action  of 
making  higher ;  raiae  to  the  mode :  we 
heighten  a  house  by  raiaing  the  roof; 
where  raiaing  conveys  the  idea  of  setting 
up  aloft,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
word  heighten.  On  the  same  ground  a 
head-dress  may  be  said  to  be  heightened 
which  is  made  higher  than  it  was  before ; 
and  a  chair  or  a  table  is  raiaed  that  is 
set  upon  something  else:  but  in  speak- 
ing of  a  wall,  we  may  say  that  it  is  either 
heightened  or  raiaed^  because  the  opera- 
tion and  result  must  in  both  cases  be  the 
same.  In  the  improper  sense  of  these 
terms  they. preserve  a  similar  distinction: 
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we  heighUn  the  value  of  a  thing;  we 
rai»e  its  price :  we  heighten  the  grandeur 
of  an  object ;  we  raise  a  family. 

Parity  and  virtoe  heighten  all  the  poirers  of 
fraiUon.  Bi.aib. 

I  would  have  onr  conceptions  raised  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  irablimlty  of  ezprasalon, 
rather  than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of 
fcathers.  Addisor. 

Beiffhien  and  aggravaU  hare  oonnec- 
tion  with  each  other  onlj  in  application 
to  offences  :  the  enormity  of  an  offence 
is  heightened^  the  guilt  of  the  offender  is 
aggravaledy  by  particular  circumstances. 
The  horrors  of  a  murder  are  heightened 
by  being  committed  in  the  dead  of  the 
night ;  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  addition  of  ingratitude  to 
murder. 

The  counsels  of  pusillanimity  wry  rarely  put 
off,  white  they  are  always  sure  to  aggravate^ 
tlie  evils  from  which  they  would  fly.       Bubkb. 

HEINOUS,  FLAGRANT,  FLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 

HEINOUS,  in  French  haineux,  Greek 
atvog  or  detvoc,  terrible.  FLAGRANT, 
in  Latin  flagraine^  burning,  is  a  figurative 
expression  denoting  excessive  and  violent 
in  its  nature.  FLAGITIOUS,  in  Latin 
fiagiUMHs^  from  Jlagitium^  signifies  pe- 
culiarly infamous.  ATROCIOUS,  in  Lat- 
in ofrne,  cruel,  from  eUer,  black,  signifies 
exceedingly  black  in  guilt. 

These  epithets,  which  are  applied  to 
crimes,  seem  to  rise  in  degree.  A  crime 
is  heiiwtts  which  seriously  offends  against 
the  laws  of  men ;  a  sin  is  heinous  which 
seriously  offends  against  the  will  of  God ; 
an  offence  Isjlagrant  which  is  in  direct 
defiance  of  established  opinions  and  prac- 
tice :  it  is  flagitious  if  a  gross  violation 
<jf  the  moral  law,  or  coupled  with  any 
grossness :  a  crime  is  atrocious  which  is 
attended  with  any  aggravating  circum- 
stances. Lying  is  a  heinous  sin ;  gaming 
and  drunkenness  are  flagrant  breaches 
jf  the  Divine  law ;  the  murder  of  a  whole 
»niily  is  in  the  fullest  sense  atrocious. 

J*r*  ««  many  authors  who  haTS  shown 
Jjwpein  the  maUe^ity  of  a  lie  consists,  and  set 
oS        Proper  colors  the  heinouenesa  of  the 

*^**^-  Addison. 

^  ^yfiagrant  deed  occur  to  smite  a  man's 
^™J!1I?**'  ®"  *ta  1»  cannot  avoid  resting  with 
"xie^  ind  terror.  Blau. 


I  It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Hsttbew  Hale,  that  he  foe 
a  long  time  concealed  the  consecration  of  him- 
self to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest  by  some 
JlaffHious  actkm  he  should  hrhig  piety  into  dis- 
gnure.  Johmsom. 

The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  jtrobne  author 
is  more  atrocioue  than  that  of  the  giddy  liber- 
tine. Johnson. 

TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,  SUCCOR,  RK- 
LIEVE. 

HELP,  in  Saxon  hdpan,  German  M/en^ 
Teutonic  fieil/en,  from  heil^  whole,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Greek  okfioQ,  happy,  and 
o^cXXo),  to  do  good  to.  ASSIST,  in  Lat- 
in assisto^  or  ad  and  sialo^  signifies  to 
place  one^s  self  by  another  so  as  to  give 
him  our  strength.  AID,  in  Latin  ae^uvo, 
that  is,  the  intensive  syllable  ad  and  juvo^ 
siemifies  to  profit  toward  a  specific  end. 
iSl;  COOK,  in  Latin  siiccurrOj  to  run  to  the 
help  of  any  one.  BELIEVE,  v.  To  aUe- 
viate. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  another  in  case  of  need  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Hdp  is  the 
generic  term ;  the  rest  specific:  nelp  may 
be  substituted  for  the  others,  and  in 
many  cases  where  they  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable. The  first  three  are  employed 
either  to  produce  a  positive  good  or  to 
remove  an  evil;  the  two  latter  only  to 
remove  an  evil.  We  h&h>  a  person  to 
prosecute  his  work,  or  help  him  out  of  a 
difficulty ;  we  assist  in  order  to  forward 
a  scheme,  or  we  assist  a  person  in  the 
time  of  his  embarrassment;  we  aid  a 
good  cause,  or  we  aid  a  person  to  make 
his  escape ;  we  succor  a  person  who  is 
in  danger ;  we  relieve  him  in  time  of  dis- 
tress. To  hdp  and  assist  respect  person- 
al service,  the  former  by  corporeal,  the 
latter  by  corporeal  or  mental  labor:  one 
servant  hdps  another  by  taking  a  part  in 
his  employment;  one  author  assids  an- 
other in  the  composition  of  his  work. 
We  hdp  up  a  person^s  load;  we  assist 
him  to  rise  when  he  has  fallen :  we  speak 
of  a  hdper  or  a  hdpniate  in  mechanical 
employments,  of  an  assistasit  to  a  profes- 
sional  man. 

Their  strength  united  best  may  help  to  bear. 

POPB. 

Tis  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man 
Each  other  to  €usi8t  in  what  they  can.  Denuait. 

To  assist  and  aid  are  used  for  services 
directly  or  indirectly  performed ;  but  the 
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former  \s  said  only  of  individuals,  the 
latter  may  be  said  of  bodies  as  well  as 
individuals.  One  friend  amtis  another 
with  his  purse,  with  his  counsel,  his  in- 
terest, and  the  like :  one  person  tnds  an- 
other in  carrying  on  a  scheme;  or  one 
king,  or  nation,  aid*  another  with  armies 
and  subsidies.  We  come  to  the  asMt- 
ance  of  a  person  when  he  has  met  with 
an  accident ;  we  come  to  his  aid  when 
contending  against  numbers.  Amstance 
is  given,  aid  is  sent 

Sbo  no  sooner  yielded  to  adultery,  bat  she 
■greed  to  attiai  in  the  inarder  of  her  hnshand. 

Bbownb. 

Your  private  right  should  impious  power  invade, 
The  peers  of  Ithaea  would  rise  \naid.       Pops. 

To  succor  is  a  species  of  immediate 
asnitanre^  whijli  is  given  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion;  the  ^>od  Samaritan  went 
to  the  ntccor  of  the  man  who  had  fallen 
among  thieves;  so  in  like  manner  wc 
may  succor  one  who  calls  us  by  his  cries; 
or  we  may  succor  the  poor  whom  we  find 
in  circumstances  of  distress. 

My  father 
Flying  for  »ueeor  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  di8tres8'd,was  by  tliat  wretch  betray 'd. 

SUAKSPEARB. 

So  likewise  one  may  succor  a  nation. 

Patroclus  on  the  shore, 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succor  Greece  no  more. 

POPK. 

The  word  relieve  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  succor,  except  that  they  both 
express  the  removal  of  pain;  but  the 
latter  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
mode  by  which  this  is  done,  and  there- 
fore excludes  the  idea  of  personal  inter- 
ference. To  Mp  is  commonly  an  act  of 
good-nature  or  discretion;  to  rdieoe  an 
act  of  humanity  or  generosity. 

I  called  out  my  whole  family  to  Mp  at  saving 
an  after-growth  of  hay.  GoLDsicrm. 

Cknnpassion  prompts  ns  to  reUsvs  the  wants 
«f  our  brethren.  Buoa. 

All  these  terms,  except  succor,  may  be 
applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons ;  we 
may  walk  by  the  kdp  of  a  stick,  read 
with  the  anitiance  of  glasses,  learn  a 
task  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  mem- 
ory, and  obtain  rdief  from  medicine. 

A  man  reads  his  prayers  out  of  a  book,  as  a 
means  to  Xelp  his  understanding  and  direct  his 
expressions.  Stilukoflbr. 


Ac(|tiaintance  with  method  will  assU4  one  fei 
ranging  human  alEsirs.  Watts. 

Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  diitreas'd. 

Pope. 

An  unbeliever  feels  the  whole  prennre  of  s 
present  calamity,  without  being  relicretf  Inr  th« 
memory  of  anything  that  is  past,  or  the  pro<tg*t 
of  anything  that  is  to  come.  Kxatmom. 

HERETIC,  SCHISMATIC,  SRCTARIAN  OR 
SECTARY,  DISSENTER,  NON- CON- 
FORMIST. 

A  HERETIC  is  the  mainUiner  of  hrr- 
mf  {v. Heterodox);  the  SCHISMATIC  is 
the  author  or  promoter  of  tehisn ;  the 
SECTARIAN  or  SECTARY  is  the  mem- 
ber  of  a  sect;  the  DISSENTER  is  one 
who  dissents  from  an  established  relig- 
ion; and  the  NON- CONFORMIST  one 
who  does  not  conform,  to  an  establi^ 
ment.  A  man  is  a  heretic  only  for  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  doctrine,  but  he  is  a 
schimmUic  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
practice.  The  heretic,  therefore,  is  not 
always  a  schismaiic,  nor  the  schirnnatie  a 
furetie.  Whoever  holds  the  doctrines 
that  are  common  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  reformed  Churches  is  not  a  kert- 
tic  in  the  Protestant  sense  of  the  word; 
although  he  may  in  many  outward  for- 
malities be  a  sdiismatic.  Calvioists  arc 
not  heretics,  but  many  among  them  are 
schismatics  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  members  of  the  establishment 
who  hold,  though  they  do  not  avow,  he^ 
retieal  notions. 

When  a  papist  uses  the  word  Ksreiica^  he  gen- 
erally means  Protestants;  when  a  Protestant 
uses  tlte  word,  he  generally  means  any  person 
wilfully  and  contentlously  obstinate  in  funda- 
mental errors.  Watts. 

The  Jieretie  is  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  the 
whole  body  of  Christians,  holding  the 
same  fundamental  principles;  but  the 
schismatic  and  sectarian  are  considered  as 
such  with  regard  to  particular  bodies 
of  Christians.  ScJUsm,  from  the  Greek 
trxiZ*»fi  to  split,  denotes  an  action,  and 
the  schismatic  is  an  agent  who  splits  for 
himself  in  his  own  individual  capacity: 
the  sectarian  does  not  expressly  perform 
a  part,  he  merely  holds  a  relation ;  he 
docs  not  divide  anything  himself,  but 
belongs  to  that  which  is  already  cut  or 
divided.  The  schismatic  therefore  takes 
upon  himself  the  whole  moral  response 
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bility  of  the  a^iwn;  but  the  tedarian 
does  not  necessarily  take  an  active  pail 
in  the  measures  of  his  sect;  whatever 
guilt  attaches  to  schism  attaches  to  the 
schismatic  ;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent,  act- 
ing from  an  erroneous  principle,  if  not 
an  unchristian  temper:  the  sectarian  is 
often  an  involuntary  agent;  he  follows 
that  to  which  he  has  been  incidentally 
attached.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be 
a  schisimUiej  and  not  a  sectarian  ;  as  also 
to  be  a  seetarian^  and  not  a  schismatic. 
Those  professed  members  of  the  estab- 
lishment who  affect  the  title  of  evangel- 
ical, and  wish  to  palm  upon  the  Church 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, and  to  ingraft  their  own  modes  and 
forms  into  its  discipline,  are  schismatics^ 
but  not  sectarians;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  by  birth  and  education  are  at- 
tached to  a  sect  are  sectarians^  but  not 
always  schismatics.  Consequently,  schis- 
matic is  a  term  of  much  greater  reproach 
than  sectarian. 

The  schismatic  and  sectarian  have  a 
reference  to  any  established  body  of 
Christians  of  any  country ;  but  dissenter 
is  a  term  applicable  only  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  and  bearing  rela- 
tion only  to  the  established  Church  of 
£ngiand :  it  includes  not  only  those  who 
have  individually  and  personally  re- 
nounced the  doetrines  of  the  Church, 
but  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  dissent 
or  difference  from  it.  Dissenters-  are  not 
necessarily  either  schismatics  or  sectarians^ 
for  British  Roman  Catholics  are  all  dis- 
senierSy  although  they  are  the  reverse  of 
what  is  understood  by  schismatic  and  sec- 
tarian.- it  is  equally  clear  that  all  schis- 
matics and  sectarians  are  not  dissenters, 
because  every  established  community  of 
Christians,  all  over  the  world,  have  bad 
individuals,  or  smaller  bodies  of  individ- 
uals, setting  themselves  up  against  them: 
the  term  dissenter  being  in  a  great  meaS' 
ure  technical,  Lt  may  be  applied  individ- 
ually or  generally  without  conveying  any 
idea  of  reproach ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  non-can/ormist,  which  is  a  more  special 
term,  including  only  such  as  do  not  eon- 
fcrm  to  some  established  or  national  re^ 
ligion :  consequently,  all  members  of  the 
BLomish  Church,  or  of  the  Kirk  of  Soot- 
land,  are  excluded  from  the  number  of 
fum-eonfarmists ;    while    on   the  other 


hand,  all  British -bom  subjects  not  ad- 
hering  to  these  two  forms,  and  at  the 
same  time  renouncing  the  established 
form  of  their  country,  are  of  this  oum- 
ber,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned 
Independents,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  all  other  such 
sects  as  have  been  formed  since  the  Ref- 
ormation. 

The  Schismatics  disturb  the  sweet  vtesct  of 
oar  Churdi.  .  Howsll. 

In  the  house  of  Str  Samuel  Lnke,  ooe  of  Crom- 
well's  officers,  Bntler  obserred  so  much  of  the 
character  of  the  Sectaries  that  he  is  said  to  have 
written  or  begun  his  poem  at  this  tluie. 

JonNsoN. 

Of  the  Dissenters^  Swift  did  not  wish  to  in- 
fringe the  toleration,  but  he  opiKMed  their  en- 
croachmeDta.  Jobmson. 

Watts  is  at  least  one  of  the  few  poets  with 
whom  youth  and  Ignorance  may  be  saieljr 
pleased;  and  happy  will  that  reader  be  whose 
mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  his  prose,  to 
imitate  him  in  all  but  his  non-con/ormitff. 

Johnson. 

TO  UR8ITATK,  FALTER,  STAMMKK, 
STUTTER. 

HESITATE,  V.  To  demur.  FALTER 
or  FAULTER  seems  to  signify  to  com- 
mit sl  fault  or  blunder,  or  it  may  be  a  fre- 
quentative of  to  fall,  signifving  to  stum* 
ble.  STAMMER,  in  the  Teutonic  ^am- 
mdn,  comes  most  probably  from  the  He- 
brew satem,  to  obstruct.  STUTTER  is 
but  a  variation  of  stammer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  the  idea  which 
is  common  in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms :  they  differ  either  as  to  the  cause 
or  the  mode  of  the  action.  With  regard 
to  the  cause,  a  hesitation  results  from  the 
state  of  the  mind,  and  an  interruption  in 
the  train  of  thoughts ;  fatter  arises  from 
a  perturbed  state  of  feeling;  stammer 
and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  incident- 
al circumstance,  or  more  commonly  from 
a  physical  defect  in  the  organs  of  utter- 
ance. A  person  who  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  public  speaking,  or  of  collecting  his 
thoughts  into  a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to 
hesitate  even  in  familiar  conversation ;  he 
who  first  addresses  a  public  assembly  will 
be  apt  to  falter.  Children  who  first  be- 
gin to  read  will  stanuner  at  hard  words : 
and  one  who  has  an  impediment  in  his 
speech  will  stutter  when  he  attempts  to 
speak  in  a  hurry. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  or  degree 
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of  the  action,  haiUUe  expresses  less  than 
/alter;  hammer  less  than  tiutter.  The 
slightest  difficulty  in  uttering  words  con- 
stitutes a  hegUatiofi ;  a  pause  or  the  rep- 
etition of  a  word  maj  be  termed  hmtat- 
ing:  but  to  falter  supposes  a  failure  in 
the  voice  as  well  as  the  lips  when  thej 
refuse  to  do  their  office.  Stammering 
and  thUtering  are  confined  principally  to 
the  useless  moving  of  the  mouth ;  he  who 
stanmun  brings  forth  sounds,  but  not  the 
right  sounds,  without  trials  and  efforts ; 
he  who  ttuttera  remains  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  agitation  without  uttering  a 
sound. 

To  look  with  tolkitnde  and  apeak  with  heH- 
tation  la  attainable  at  will;  bat  the  show  of 
wisdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  doubt,  as  that  of  valor,  when  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  feared.  JoaiiaoN. 

And  yet  was  vttrj  fauU&ring  tongue  of  man. 

Almighty  Father !  silent  in  thy  praise, 

Thy  works  themselres  would  raise  a  general 

TOioe.  THOMBOlf. 

Lagean  Juice 
Will  stamtiCring  tongues  and  sts^'ring  fieet 
produce.  DaTDZK. 

HETERODOXY,  UEBEST. 

HETERODOXY,  from  the  Greek  er€/w>c 
and  lotfiy  signifies  another  or  a  differ- 
ent doctrine.  HERESY,  from  the  Greek 
ac/ocffic,  ^  choice,  signifies  an  opinion 
adopted  by  individual  choice. 

To  be  of  a  different  persuasion  is  het- 
erodoxy; to  have  a  faith  of  one's  own  is 
heresy;  the  heterodoxy  characterizes  the 
opinions  formed;  the  heresy  character- 
izes the  individual  forming  the  opinion : 
the  heterodoxy  exists  independently  and 
for  itself ;  the  heresy  sets  itself  up  against 
others.  As  all  division  supposes  error 
either  on  one  side  or  on  both,  the  words 
heterodoxy  and  heresy  are  applied  only  to 
human  opinions,  and  strictly  in  the  sense 
of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  better  founded ;  but 
the  former  respects  any  opinions,  impor- 
tant or  otherwise,  the  latter  refers  only 
to  matters  of  importance:  the  heresy  is 
therefore  a  fundamental  error.  There 
has  been  much  heterodoxy  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  at  all  times,  and  among  these 
have  been  heresies  denying  the  plainest 
and  most  serious  truths  which  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians since  the  Apostles. 


All  wrong  notions  In  religiOB  are  nnlmd 
the  general  name  of  h4terod<f9. 

Heterodomi€9^  firise  doetnnes,  jnea, 

sU*^  may  be  propagated  by  prayer  \ 
preaching. 


well  as 


HIDEOUS,  GHASTLY,  GRIM,  GRISLT. 

HIDEOUS  comes  probably  from  hide^ 
signifying  fit  only  to  be  hidden  from  the 
view.  GHASTLY  signifies  Uke  a  giiost. 
GRIM  is  in  German  grimm,  fieroe.  GRIS- 
LY, from  griaUf  signifies  grialedy  or  mot- 
ley colored. 

An  unseemly  exterior  is  characterized 
by  these  terms ;  but  the  hideous  respects 
natural  objects,  and  the  ghastfy   more 
properly  that  which  is  supernatural,  or 
what  resembles '  it.    A  mask  with  mon- 
strous grinning  features  looks  htdeots;  a 
human  form  with  a  visage  of  death-like 
paleness  is  ghastly.    The  grim  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  oountenance;  do£^  or 
wild  beasts  may  look  very  grim:  yrisig 
refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particular- 
ly  to  the  color;  as  blackness  or  darkness 
has  always  something  terrific  in  it,a^rii- 
ly  figure  having  a  monstrous  assemblage 
of  dark  color,  is  particularly  calculated 
to  strike  terror.     Hideous  is  applicable 
to  objects  of  hearing  also,  as  a  hideous 
roar;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight 
only. 

From  the  tariNid  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Sbelvei,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the 

view.  FAI.OOKEK. 

And  Death 
GriBn*d  horribly  a  ghasUy  smile.  Hiltoh. 

Even  hell's  ffrim  king  Alddes*  pow*r  conjfess'd. 

Pore. 

All  parts  resonnd  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears. 
And  ffriely  death  in  sundry  sh^tes  appears. 

POTK. 

HIGH;  TALL,  LOFTr. 

HIGH,  in  German  A^eA,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  agag^  to  be  high,  TALL,  in 
Welsh  tal^  from  the  Hebrew  iaUUy  to  ele- 
vate. LOFTY  is  doubtless  derived  from 
lift,  in  the  sense  of  lifted  (v.  To  lift). 

JRgh  is  the  term  in  most  general  use, 
which  seems  likewise  in  the  most  un- 
qualified manner  to  express  the  idea  of 
extension  upward,  which  is  conciroon  to 
them  all.  Whatever  is  tall  and  lofty  is 
hig\  but  everything  is  not  iaU  or  tofly 
which  is  high,  TcSl  and  lofty  both  des- 
ignate a  more  than  ordinal^  degree  of 
height;  but  iaU  is  peculiarly  applicable 
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to  what  ehoots  up  or  Btands  np  in  a  per- 
pcndicalar  direction :  while  loftif  is  said 
of  that  which  is  extended  in  breadth  as 
well  as  in  height;  that  which  is  lifted 
up  or  raised  by  an  accretion  of  matter 
or  an  expansion  in  the  air.  By  this  rule 
we  say  that  a  house  is  high,  a  chimney 
tall,  a  room  lofty.  With  the  high  is  as- 
sociated no  idea  of  what  is  striking;  but 
the  taU  is  coupled  with  the  aspiring,  or 
that  which  strives  to  out-top :  the  Tofty 
is  always  coupled  with  the  grand,  and 
that  which  commands  admiration. 

High  At  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  bold  Herion  to  excite  their  rear.         Pops. 

Prostrate  on  earth  their  beanteous  bodies  lay. 
Like  mountain  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 

Pops. 

£*en  nov,0  king !  'tis  gir'n  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  tow*rs  of  wide-extended  Troy.    Pops. 

ISgh  and  lofty  have  a  moral  accepta* 
tioD,  but  iaU  is  taken  in  the  natural  sense 
only :  high  and  lofty  are  applied  to  per- 
sons or  what  is  personal,  with  the  same 
difference  in  degree  as  before:  a  lofty 
title  or  lofty  pretension  conveys  more 
than  a  Mgh  title  or  a  high  pretension. 
Men  of  high  rank  should  have  high  ideas 
of  virtue  and  personal  dignity,  and  keep 
themselves  clear  from  everything  low 
and  mean :  a  lofty  ambition  often  soars 
too  high  to  serve  the  purpose  of  its  pos- 
sessor, whose  fall  is  the  greater  when  be 
finds  himself  compelled  to  descend. 

When  yon  are  tried  in  scandal's  court, 

Stand  high  in  honor,  wealth,  or  wit, 

All  others  who  inferior  sit 

Conceive  themselves  In  conscience  bound 

To  Join  and  drag  you  to  the  ground.         Swift. 

Without  thee,  nothing  lo^  can  I  sing ; 
Come  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius  bring. 

Dbtdem. 

TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE;  OB- 
STRUCT. 

HINDER,  from  Mnd  or  behind^  signi- 
fies to  pull  or  cause  to  be  behind.  PRE- 
VENT, from  prai  and  venio^  to  come  be- 
fore, signifies  to  hinder  by  coming  before, 
or  to  cross  another  by  the  anticipation 
of  his  purpose.  IMPEDE,  from  in  and 
/Mfiea,  signifies  to  come  between  a  person^s 
feet  and  entangle  him  in  his  progress. 
OBSTRUCT,  from  oh  and  s^rtio,  signifies 
to  set  np  something  in  his  way,  to  block 
the  passage. 

Hinder  is  the  most  general  of  these 


terms,  as  it  conveys  little  more  than  the 
idea  which  is  common  to  them  all,  name- 
ly, that  of  keeping  one  from  his  purpose. 
To  hinder  is  commonly  said  of  that  which 
is  rendered  impracticable  only  for  the 
time  being,  or  merely  delayed ;  prevent  is 
said  of  that  which  is  rendered  altogether 
impracticable.  A  person  is  hindered  by 
the  weather  and  his  various  engagements 
from  reaching  a  place  at  the  time  he  in- 
tended ;  he  is  prevenUd  but  not  hinderfd 
by  ill  health  from  going  thither  at  all. 
If  a  friend  calls,  he  hinders  me  from  fin- 
ishing the  letter  which  I  was  writing ;  if 
I  wish  to  prevent  my  son  from  reading 
any  book  I  keep  it  out  of  his  way.  To 
hinder  is  an  act  of  the  moment,  it  sup- 
poses no  design ;  prevent  is  a  premedi- 
tated act,  deliberated  upon,  and  adopted 
for  general  purposes :  the  former  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the  movements  of  any  par- 
ticular individual,  the  latter  to  events  and 
circumstances.  I  hinder  a  person  who  is 
running,  if  I  lay  hold  of  his  arm  and  make 
him  walk :  it  is  the  object  of  every  good 
government  to  prevent  offences  rather 
than  to  punish  offenders.  In  ordinary 
discourse  these  words  fall  very  much 
into  one  another,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  do  not  sufficiently 
define  whether  the  action  in  hand  be 
altogether  suspended,  or  only  suspended 
for  a  time ;  but  the  above  explanation 
must  make  it  very  clear  that  to  hinder^  in 
its  proper  sense  and  application,  is  but  to 
stop  in  the  progress,  and  prevent  to  stop 
in  the  outset 

It  is  much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  re- 
sentment than  to  restrain  it  fix>ra  excess  when  it 
has  gained  admission.  To  uise  tlie  illustration  of 
an  excellent  author,  we  can  prevent  the  begin- 
nings of  some  things,  whoso  progress  afterward 
we  cannot  hinder.  Holland. 

To  impede  and  obetruel  are  a  species  of 
hindering  which  is  said  rather  of  things 
than  of  persons :  hinder  is  said  of  both ; 
but  hinder  is  commonly  employed  in  re- 
gard to  trifling  matters,  or  such  as  retard 
a  person's  proceedings  in  the  smallest 
degree;  impede  and  obstruct  are  acts  of 
greater  importance,  or  produce  a  still 
greater  degree  of  delay.  A  person  is 
hitidered  in  his  work,  although  neither 
impeded  nor  obstructed';  but  the  quantity 
of  artillery  and  baggage  which  is  attach- 
ed to  an  army  will  greatly  impede  it  in  its 
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march;  And  the  trees  which  are  thrown 
across  the  roads  will  ob&trud  its  march. 
Hinderaneet  alwava  suppose  the  agency  of 
a  person,  either  of  the  one  who  hinder*^ 
or  the  one  who  is  hindered:  but  impedi- 
merUa  and  oUiructioru  may  be  employed 
with  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature 
on  inanimate  objects.  Ck)Id  vmpeda  the 
growth  of  plants;  a  dam  obttrwU  the 
course  of  water. 

I  am  not  gamesonie ;  I  do  lack  some  put 
or  that  quick  spirit  that  is  tn  Anthony : 
Let  me  not  hittdsr^  Caaaiua,  your  destres. 
ril  leave  you.  Suakipkabs. 

Truth  was  provoked  to  see  herself  thus  t»alBed 
and  impeded  by  an  enemy  whom  she  looked  on 
with  contempt.  Johksok. 

This  path  you  say  is  hid  in  endless  nifj^ht, 
'Tis  self-conceit  alone  obttrucU  your  siglit. 

jKNTMa 
TO  HINDRR,  STOP. 

HINDER  (v.  To  hinder)  refers  solely  to 
the  prosecution  of  an  object :  STOP, 'sig- 
nifying to  make  to  stand,  refers  simply  to 
the  cessation  of  motion ;  we  may  be  hin- 
dered^ therefore,  by  being  stopped;  but  we 
may  also  be  hindered  without  being  ex- 
pressly stopped^  and  we  may  be  stopped 
without  being  hindered  If  the  stoppage 
do  not  interfere  with  any  other  object  in 
Tiew,  it  is  a  stoppage^  but  not  a  hinderarue  ; 
as  when  we  are  stopped  by  a  friend  while 
walking  for  pleasure :  but  if  stopped  by  an 
idler  in  the  midst  of  urgent  business,  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  according  to 
our  business,  this  is  both  a  stoppage  and 
hhinderance:  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
interrupted  in  the  regular  course  of  our 
proceeding,  but  not  compelled  to  stand 
still  or  give  up  our  business  for  any  time, 
this  may  be  a  hinderanee^  but  not  a  stop- 
page: in  this  manner,  the  conversation 
of  others  in  the  midst  of  our  business 
may  considerably  retard  its  progress,  and 
BO  far  hinder^  but  not  expressly  put  a  stop 
to,  the  whole  concern. 

Is  it  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  too 
to  hinder  the  consummation  of  those  soul-wast- 
ing sins,  by  obliging  us  to  withstand  them  in  their 
first  infancy  ?  Souto. 

A  signal  omen  stopped  the  passing  host, 
Their  martial  fury  in  their  wonder  lost.      Pops. 

TO  HINT,  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE,  INSIN- 
UATE. 

HINT,  V.  To  aUude.  SUGGEST,  v.  To 
alltide.     To  INTIMATE  is  to  make  one 


iniimcte,  or  specially  aoquainted  with,  to 
oommuuicaie  one's  most  inward  thoughts. 
INSINUATE,  from  the  Latin  suma,  tbe 
bosom,  is  to  introdnoe  gently  into  tbe 
mind  of  another. 

All  these  terms  denote  indirect  expres- 
sions of  what  passes  in  one^s  own  mind. 
We  hint  at  a  thing  from  fear  and  unoer- 
tainty ;  we  SUGGEST  a  thing  from  pea- 
dence  and  modesty ;  we  mtimaie  a  tfain^ 
from  indecision;  a  thing  is  inm$mated 
from  artifice.  A  per8<m  who  wants  to 
get  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  any  cir- 
cumstance lUnts  at  it  frequently  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  can  eive  him  the 
information ;  a  man  who  will  not  offend 
others  by  an  assumption  of  superior  wis- 
dom suggests  his  ideas  on  a  subject,  in- 
stead of  setting  them  forth  with  confi- 
dence ;  when  a  person*s  mind  is  not  made 
up  on  any  future  action,  he  only  hUimaies 
what  may  be  done ;  he  who  has  anything 
offensive  to  communicate  to  another,  will 
choose  to  insinuate  it,  rather  than  dedare 
it  in  express  terras.  Sinta  are  thrown 
out ;  they  are  frequently  characterized  as 
broken :  wggestions  are  offered ;  they  are 
frequently  termed  idle  or  ill-grounded:  tn- 
timations  are  given,  and  are  either  slight 
or  broad:  inMnuaiions  are  thrown  out; 
they  are  commonly  designated  as  slander- 
ous, malignant,  and  the  like. 

Wniing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.        Pops. 

We  must  suggwt  to  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them. 


Tis  Heav'n  itself  that  points  ont  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  Addisok. 

He  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and, 
under  the  notions  ofdoiihii^irunnnatinghiioh' 
jeetions,  that  he  infused  his  own  opinions  Into 
those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  re- 
ceive them.  Ci.aaBinMur. 

To  Iiint  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or  an 
indifferent  sense ;  it  is  commonly  resorted 
to  by  tale-bearers,  mischief-makers,  and 
all  who  want  to  talk  of  more  than  they 
know.  To  suggest  is  oftener  used  in  tbe 
good  than  the  bad  sense:  as  to  siuggest 
doubts,  queries,  difficulties,  or  improve- 
ments in  matters  of  opinion,  is  truly  laud- 
able, particularly  for  young  persons ;  but 
to  suggest  anything  to  tbe  disadvantage  of 
another  is  even  worse  than  to  speak  ill 
of  him  openly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice 
as  well  as  ill-nature.  To  inMmoie  is  taken 
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either  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense ; 
It  commonlj  passes  between  relatives  or 
persons  closely  connected  in  the  commu- 
nication of  their  half -formed  intentions 
or  of  doubtful  intelligence;  but  to  cnmn- 
nat€  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it  is 
the  resource  of  an  artful  and  malignant 
enemy  to  wound  the  reputation  of  anoth- 
er, whom  he  does  not  dare  openly  to  ac> 
ease.  A  person  is  said  to  take  a  hint,  to 
follow  a  Bug^fetiion^  to  receive  an  initina- 
tioTL,  to  disregard  an  inMTiuatioH. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  iinogine  that  creeds  were,  at 
first,  intended  to  teach  in  full  and  explicit  terms 
all  that  should  be  neeeasary  to  bo  bellered  by 
ChristiaiM.  Tliey  ^rere  desisfned  rather  for  Hntt 
and  minutes  of  the  main  "credendo." 

WlTBR1.AM>. 

Avariee  replied,  that  he  looked  upon  Plenty 
(the  ilrst  minister  of  his  antaj^onist)  to  toe  a  mnch 
more  destructive  coanaeltor  than  Poverl|r,for  that 
lie  was  perpetually  tfiggeaUug  pkasuses. 

Addisom. 

It  nas  his  aayioK,  and  it  did  him  no  good,  that 
he  was  none  of  ilie  reptilia,  intimnUng  that  he 
could  not  creep  on  tiie  grannd,  and  tliat  the  court 
was  n0t  his  clement*  Naumtom. 

Let  it  not  be  thouflrht  tliat  what  is  here  said  itu 
tinuatM  anything  to  the  discredit  of  Greek  and 
Latin  criticism.  WAuauirroM. 

HIREUKG,  MBRCBNARY. 

HIRELING,  from  hire,  and  MERCE- 
NARY, from  merta,  wages,  are  applied 
to  any  one  who  follows  a  sordid  employ- 
ment; but  hirding  may  sometimes  be 
taken  in  its  proper  and  leas  reproachful 
^ense,  for  one  who  is  hired  as  a  servant 
to  perform  an  allotted  work ;  but  in  gen- 
eral they  are  both  reproachful  epithets : 
the  former  having  particular  reference  to 
the  meanness  of  the  employment,  and  the 
latter  to  the  sordid  character  of  the  per- 
son. Hireling  prints  are  those  which  are 
in  the  pay  of  a  party ;  a  mercenary  prin- 
ciple will  sometimes  actuate  men  in  the 
highest  station. 

It  was  not  hia  carrjriag  the  bag  which  made 
Judas  a  thief  and  a  birelinff,  Soctb. 

Tbcse  soldiers  were  not  citizens,  but  merewor- 
fy,  «NnMd  dpsertergp  Bvaas. 

TO  HOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIL,  KJETAIN. 

HOLD,  Saxon  healden,  Teutonic,  etc., 
holden^  like  the  Greek  kuXvu,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  eol,  to  restrain.  KEEP  comes 
in  all  probability,  like  the  Latin  a^mo,  to 
lay  bold  of,  froqi  the  Hebrew  <x^  the 


hollow  of  the  hand.  DETAIN  and  RE- 
TAIN both  come  from  the  Latin  ieneOy  to 
hold;  the  first  signifies,  by  virtue  of  the 
particle  dCf  to  hold  from  another ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  virtue  of  the  particle  re,  to  hold 
back  for  one's  self. 

To  hM  is  a  physical  act ;  it  requires  a 
degree  of  bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the 
use  of  the  limbs ;  to  keep  is  simply  to  have 
by  one  at  one's  pleasure.  The  having  iu 
one's  power  so  that  it  shall  not  go  is  the 
leading  idea  in  the  signification  of  hold; 
the  durability  of  having  is  the  leading 
idea  in  the  word  keep:  we  may  hold  a 
thing  only  for  a  moment ;  but  what  we 
keep  we  keep  for  a  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  keep  a  thing  by  holding,  al- 
though we  may  tce^  it  by  various  other 
means:  wc  may  therefore  Jiold  without 
keeping,  and  we  may  keep  without  holding. 
A  servant  hoUU  a  thing  in  his  hand  for 
it  to  be  seen,  but  he  does  not  keep  it ;  he 
gives  it  to  his  master,  who  puts  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  consequently  keeps,  but  does 
not  hold  it  A  thing  may  be  kdd  in  the 
hand,  or  k^  in  the  hand ;  in  the  former 
case,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  action,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter ease  it  is  simply  a  contingent  part  of 
the  action :  the  hand  hoUh,  but  the  per- 
son keepe  it.  What  is  hdd  is  fixed  in 
position,  but  what  is  kepi  is  left  loose,  or 
otherwise,  at  the  will  of  the.  individual. 
Things  are  heid  by  men  in  their  hands,  by 
beasts  in  their  claws  or  mouths,  by  birds 
in  their  beaks;  things  are  kqd  by  peo- 
ple either  about  their  persons  or  in  their 
houses,  according  to  convenience. 

France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  fasting  tiger  saiSer  by  the  tooth. 

Than  keep  in  peace  tliat  band  which  thou  doet 

hold.  SHAKSPEAaS. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of  keep- 
ing;  the  former  signifies  keeping  back 
what  belongs  to  another;  the  latter  sig- 
nifies keeping  a  long  time  for  one's  own 
purpose.  A  person  may  be  either  heUL^ 
kept,  detained,  or  retaitwd:  when  he  is 
hdd,  he  is  hdd  contrary  to  his  will  by 
the  hand  of  another ;  as  suspected  per- 
sons are  held  by  the  oflScers  of  justice, 
that  they  may  not  make  their  escape :  he 
is  kept,  if  he  stops  in  any  place,  by  the 
desire  of  another;  as  a  man  is  kept  in 
prison  until  his  innocence  is  proved ;  or 
a  child  is  kept  at  school,  until  he  has  fin- 
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iahed  his  education :  he  is  detained  if  he 
be  kq)t  away  from  any  place  to  which  he 
is  going,  or  from  any  person  to  whom  he 
belongs;  as  the  servant  of  another  is 
detained  to  take  baciL  a  letter ;  or  one  is 
detained  by  business,  so  as  to  be  prevent- 
ed attending  to  an  appointment :  a  per- 
son is  retained  who  is  kqpi  for  a  continu- 
ance in  the  service  of  another ;  as  some 
servants  are  said  to  be  retained^  while  oth- 
ers are  dismissed. 

Too  Ute  It  was  for  satyr  to  be  told 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again : 

Id  vain  be  seeks,  that  having  cannot  hold. 


That  I  may  know  what  keepe  you  here  with  me, 

DaTDKM. 

He  has  described  the  passion  of  Calypso,  and 
the  indecent  advances  sue  made  to  detain  him 
from  his  country.  Baowirs. 

Having  the  address  to  retain  the  conquest  she 
had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his  love  with- 
out any  rival  tor  many  years.  RoasaTsoM. 

Things  are  held  in  the  improper  sense : 
they  are  k^^  detained,  and  retained  in 
the  proper  sense.  A  money-lender  haitde 
the  property  of  others  in  pledge;  the 
idea  of  a  temporary  and  partial  action 
is  here  expressed  by  hold,  in  distinction 
from  keep,  which  is  used  to  express 
something  definite  and  permanent:  the 
money-lender  keepe  the  property  as  his 
own,  if  the  borrower  forfeits  it  by  breach 
of  contract  When  a  person  purchases 
anything,  he  is  expected  to  keep  it,  or 
pay  the  value  of  the  thing  ordered,  if  the 
tradesman  fulfil  his  part  of  the  engage- 
ment. What  is  detained  is  kept  either 
contrary  to  the  will,  or  without  the  con- 
sent, of  the  possessor :  when  things  are 
suspected  to  be  stolen,  the  oflicers  have 
the  right  of  detaininff  them  until  inquiry 
be  instituted.  What  is  retained  is  con- 
tinued to  be  kept ;  it  supposes,  however, 
some  alteration  in  the  terms  or  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  k^:  a  person 
retains  his  seat  in  a  coach,  notwithstand- 
ing he  finds  it  disagreeable:  or  a  lady 
retain*  some  of  the  articles  of  millinery, 
which  are  sent  for  her  choice,  but  she 
returns  the  rest. 

Assuredly  it  Is  more  shame  for  a  mui  to  lose 
that  which  he  holdeththan  to  fail  in  getting  that 
which  he  never  had.  HiTWAaD. 

This  charge  I  keep  until  my  appointed  day 

Of  rendering  up.  Milton. 

Haste !  goddess,  haste !  the  flying  host  detairit 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main.     ^rt. 


Jjeitae  retain 

The  name  and  all  th'  addition  to  a  king. 


All  are  used  in  a  moral  application  ex- 
cept detain;  in  this  case  they  are  mark- 
ed by  a  similar  distinction.  A  persoo  is 
said  to  hold  an  ofiloe,  by  wbidi  simple 
possession  is  implied :  he  may  hold  it  for 
a  long  or  a  short  time,  at  the  will  of 
others,  or  by  hia  own  wiU,  which  are  not 
marked :  he  keam  a  situation,  or  be  ke^ 
his  post,  by  which  his  oontinaanoe  in  the 
situation,  or  at  the  post,  are  denoted :  but 
to  say  he  retaine  his  office,  signifies  that 
he  might  have  given  it  up,  or  lost  it, 
had  he  not  been  led  to  continue  in  it. 
In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  one's  sen- 
timents or  feelings,  a  man  is  said  to  hold 
certain  opinions,  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  as  a  part  of  his  creed ;  he  keepe  the 
opinions  which  no  one  can  induce  him  to 
give  up ;  he  retaint  his  old  attachments, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  years  and 
change  of  circumstances  which  have  in- 
tervened, and  were  naturally  calculated 
to  wean  him  from  them. 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government,  when 
it  can  f»old  men's  hearts  by  hopes.  Bacow. 

The  proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their  au- 
thority toward  their  children,  but  not  their  purse. 

Bago!(. 

Ideas  are  retained  by  renovation  of  that  im- 
pression which  time  is  always  wearing  away. 

JOUKSOK. 

TO  HOLD,  OCCUPY,  POSSESS. 

HOLD,  V.  To  Itold.  OCCUPY,  in  Latin 
oecupOf  or  oe  and  copto,  to  hold  or  keep, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  held  by  others,  or 
fill  a  space,  so  that  it  cannot  be  filled  by 
any  other  object  POSSESS,  in  Utiu 
poBsideo,  or  potis  and  eedeOy  signifies  to  sit 
as  master  of. 

We  hold  a  thing  for  a  long  or  a  short 
time;  we  occupy  it  for  a  permanence: 
we  liold  it  for  ourselves  or  others;  we 
oenijD^  it  only  for  ourselves :  we  hold  it 
for  various  purposes ;  we  occupy  only  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  it  to  our  pri- 
vate use.  Thus  a  person  may  hold  an 
estate,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
title-deeds  to  an  estate,  pro  tempore,  for 
another  person^s  benefit ;  but  he  oeet^nes 
an  estate  if  he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  occupy  is  only  to  hold 
under  a  certain  compact ;  but  to  pomea 
is  to  hold  as  one's  own.    The  tenant  P^ 
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cupim  the  farm  when  he  holds  it  by  a  cer> 
tain  lease,  and  cultivates  it  for  his  sub- 
sistence :  but  the  landlord  /mnesMs  the 
farm,  poueuing  the  right  to  let  it,  and  to 
receive  the  rent.  We  may  hold  by  force, 
or  fraud,  or  right ;  we  occupy  either  by 
force  or  right;  we  possess  only  by  right. 

He  (the  eagle)  drives  them  from  bis  fort,  the  tow- 
ering seat, 
For  ages,  of  bis  empire,  which  in  peace 
Unstain'd  he  holds.  Thoiisom. 

If  the  title  of  occupier  be  good  in  a  land  nn- 
peopled,  why  should  it  be  bad  accounted  in  a 
Gonntry  peopled  thinly  ?  Raleigh. 

But  now  the  feaiher'd  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
l>emand  tlie  free  postesHon  of  the  sky. 

Thomson. 

Hence  we  say,  figuratively,  to  Ftold  a 
person  in  esteem  or  contempt,  to  occupy 
a  person^s  attention  or  a  place,  or  to  jmm- 
one^s  affectioD. 


I,  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me, 

ffold  thee  trnva  this  forever.  Sbaupxabb. 

He  must  assert  igflnlte  generations  before  that 
Urst  deluge,  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive 
tbero,  but  the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy 
an  infinite  space.  Bentlet. 

Of  fortune's  fiivor  long  posMMs'd^ 
0e  was  tnone  fkir  daughter  only  bless'd. 

Dbtdbh. 


TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

HOLD  (v.  To  holdj  keep)  is  here,  as  in 
the  former  article,  a  term  of  very  general 
import  SUPPORT  (v.  To  countenance) 
and  MAINTAIN  {v.  To  assist,  maintai7i) 
include  the  idea  of  holding  with  other 
oollateral  ideas  in  their  signification. 

Hold  and  support  are  employed  in  the 
proper  sense,  maintcdn  in  the  improper 
sense.  To  hM  is  a  term  unqualified  by 
any  circumstance ;  we  may  hold  a  thing 
In  any  direction,  hold  it  up  or  down,  in  a 
straight  or  oblique  direction :  support  is 
a  species  of  holding  up ;  to  hold  up,  how- 
ever, is  a  personal  act,  or  a  dii*ect  e£fort 
of  the  individual ;  to  support  may  be  an 
indirect  and  a  passive  act ;  he  who  holds 
anything  up  keeps  it  in  an  upright  post- 
are  by  the  exertion  of  his  strength; 
he  who  supports  a  thing  only  bears  its 
weight,  or  suffers  it  to  rest  upon  himself : 
persons  or  voluntary  agents  can  hold  up ; 
inanimate  objects  may  support:  a  ser- 
vant holds  up  a  child  that  it  may  see ;  a 
pillar  supports  a  building. 


Oh  who  ean  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thuiking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 

SBAKSPKAlt&h 

Man,  like  the  gen'rons  vine,  supportal  lives. 
The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embrace  he 
gives.  FopB. 

In  the  figurative  application  a  person 
is  said  to  hold  power  for  himself,  but  to 
support  the  authority  of  another,  or  to 
have  one's  own  mind  supported  by  cir- 
cumstances or  refiections.  To  maintain 
is  to  hold  firmly  or  with  vigor. 

The  usurpation  which,  in  order  to  subvert  an- 
cient institutions,  has  destroyed  ancient  princi- 
ples, will  hold  power  by  arts  similar  to  those  by 
which  it  has  acquired  It.  Burkb. 

Nothing  can  support  the  minds  of  the  guilty 
flrom  drooping.  Sodth. 

Who  then  is  free  P   The  viae,  who  well  main- 

t(Un$ 
An  empire  o'er  himselt  Trajxcu, 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  the  opin- 
ions with  a  similar  distinction.  Opinions 
are  held  and  maifUained  as  one's  own, 
they  are  supported  when  they  are  anoth< 
er's.  We  hold  and  nuiinimn  whatever 
we  believe.  We  support  the  belief  or  doc- 
trine of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves 
have  asserted  and  mainiained  at  a  for- 
mer time.  What  is  hM  is  held  by  the 
act  of  the  mind  within  itself,  and  as  re- 
gards itself,  without  reference  to  others ; 
but  what  is  mainiained  and  supported  is 
openly  declared  to  be  held;  it  is  main- 
tained with  others  or  against  others ;  it  is 
supported  in  an  especial  manner  against 
others ;  it  may  be  mainiained  by  simple 
declaration  or  assertions ;  it  is  supported 
by  argument. 

It  was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  bther, 
that  those  which  held  and  persuaded  pressure 
of  consciences  were  commonly  interested  therein 
themselves  for  their  own  ends.  Bacon. 

If  any  man  of  qnality^  will  maintain  upon 
Edward  Earl  of  Glo'ster  that  he  is  a  manifold 
traitor,  let  him  appear.  Sbakspbabb. 

He  supported  the  motion  for  the  council  of 
trade,  in  opposition  to  the  court.  Bubmet. 

What  is  held  may  be  held  by  means  of 
the  affection,  as  to  hold^s,  person  dear,  or 
hold  a  thing  in  esteem  *,  to  maintmn  and 
support  are  applied  only  to  speculative 
matters  with  which  the  understanding  is 
engaged,  as  to  maintain  or  support  truth 
or  error,  to  maintain  or  support  a  cause. 

As  Chancer  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so 
I  hold  him  in  the  same  degree  cmT  veneration  as 
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the  Grecians  held  Homer,  and  the  Romans  Vir- 
gil. Pop«. 

HOUNESS,  SANCTITY. 

HOLINEISS,  which  comes  from  the 
Northern  languages,  has  altogether  ac- 
quired a  Christian  signification ;  it  re- 
spects the  life  and  temper  of  a  Christian. 
SANCTITY,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  8<mcttu  and  sanctioy  to  sanction,  has 
merely  a  moral  signification,  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  aandion  of  human  author- 
ity. 

Jfolineaa  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what 
sanctity  is  to  his  exterior ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  holiness  to  a  certain  degree 
ought  to  belong  to  every  man  professing 
Chiistianity ;  but  sanctity,  as  it  lies  in 
the  manners,  the  outward  garb,  and  de- 
portment, is  becoming  only  to  certain 
persons,  and  at  certain  times.  Holiness 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  affected ;  but  sanetityy 
consisting  in*  externals,  is  from  its  very 
nature  exposed  to  falsehood.  It  is  be- 
coming those  who  fill  a  sacred  office,  but 
not  otherwise. 

Habltaal  preparation  for  the  sacrament  con- 
sists in  a  permanent  habit  or  principle  of  hoU- 
fMM.  South. 

About  an  age  a^o,  it  was  the  iSuhion  in  Eng- 
land for  every  one  that  would  bo  thought  relig- 
ious to  throw  as  much  sanctity  as  possible  into 
his  face.  Addison. 

HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 

HOLLOW,  from  hoU^  signifying  like 
a  hole,  respects  the  body  itself ;  the  ab- 
sence of  its  own  materials  produces  bol- 
lowness.  EMPTY  (t;.  Empty)  respects 
foreign  bodies ;  their  absence  in  another 
body  constitutes  emptiness,  HoUovmess 
is  therefore  a  preparative  to  emptiness, 
and  may  exist  independently  of  it;  but 
emptiness  presupposes  the  existence  of 
kobowness:  what  is  empty  must  be  hollow; 
but  what  is  hollow  need  not  be  empty. 
HoUovoness  is  often  the  natural  proper- 
ty of  a  body ;  emptviess  is  a  contingent 
property :  that  which  is  kolloio  is  des- 
tined by  nature  to  contain;  but  that 
which  is  empty  is  deprived  of  its  con- 
tents by  a  casualty :  a  nut  is  hollow  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  fruit;  it  is 
empty  if  it  contain  no  fruit. 

They  are  both  employed  in  a  moral  ac- 
ceptation, and  in  a  bad  sense ;  the  hol- 
loic^  in  this  case,  is  applied  to  what  ought 
to  be  solid  or  sound,  and  empty  to  what 


ought  to  be  filled;  a  person  is  hoUom 
whose  goodness  lies  only  at  the  surface, 
whose  fair  words  are  without  meaning; 
a  truce  is  hollow  which  is  only  an  exter- 
nal cessation  from  hostilities :  a  person 
is  empty  who  is  without  a  requisite  por- 
tion of  understanding  and  knowledge; 
an  excuse  is  empty  which  is  unsupported 
by  fact  and  reason ;  a  pleasure  is  emp^j 
which  cannot  afford  satisfaction. 


He  seem'd 
For  dignity  coropos'd,  and  high  exploit, 
But  all  was  fiUse  and  holUno. 


Mn.TO!f. 


The  creature  man, 
Condemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorance  and  empty  fears.  Puob. 

HOLY,  PIOUS,  DEVOUT,  RELIGIOUS. 

HOLY,  V.  Holiness.  PIOUS,  in  Latin 
pitts,  which  is  most  probably  changed 
from  di^is  or  dem,  signifies  having  a  re- 
gard for  the  gods.  DEVOUT,  in  Latin 
devotus,  from  aevoveo,  to  engage  by  a  vow, 
signifies  devoted  or  consecrated.  RELIG- 
IOUS, in  Latin  reliyiosus,  comes  from  rr- 
liyio  and  reliyo,  to  bind,  because  religion 
binds  the  mind,  and  produces  in  it  a  fixed 
principle. 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being 
is  expressed  by  all  these  epithets ;  but 
holy  conveys  the  most  comprehensive 
idea ;  pious  and  devout  designate  most 
fervor  of  mind;  religious  is  the  most 
general  and  abstract  in  its  signification. 
A  holy  man  is  in  all  respects  heavenly- 
minded  ;  he  is  more  fit  for  heaven  than 
earth :  holiness,  to  whatever  degree  it  is 
possessed,  abstracts  the  thoughts  from 
sublunary  objects,  and  fixes  them  on 
things  that  are  above.  Our  Saviour  was 
a  perfect  pattern  of  holiness;  his  apostles 
after  him,  and  innumerable  saints  and 
good  men,  both  in  and  out  of  the  minis- 
try, have  striven  to  imitate  his  example, 
by  the  /loliness  of  their  life  and  conver- 
sation. 

The  holiest  man,  by  conversing  with  the  world, 
insensibly  draws  something  of  soil  and  taint  from 

it  SOCTH. 

Pious  is  a  term  more  restricted  in  its 
signification,  and  consequently  more  ex- 
tended in  application  than  holy:  piety  \i 
not  a  virtue  peculiar  to  Christians,  it  is 
common  to  all  believers  in  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing; it  is  the  homage  of  the  heart  and 
the  affections  to  a  superior  Bein.*; :  from 
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a  similarity  in  the  relationship  between  a 
heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  devoted- 
ness  of  the  mind  has  in  both  cases  been 
denominated  jM«fy.  I*i^  toward  God 
naturally  produces  piety  toward  parents ; 
for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  virtue  in  the  one  case, 
seems  instantly  to  dictate  the  exercise  of 
it  in  the  other.  The  difference  between 
hdinen  and  pidy  is  obvious  from  this, 
that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  are 
characterized  as  Aofy,  but  not  piou9^  be- 
cause piety  is  swallowed  up  in  holiness. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Christian  and  Heathen,  are  alike  termed 
pioua,  when  they  cannot  be  called  holy, 
because  piety  is  not  only  a  more  practica- 
ble virtue,  but  because  it  is  more  univer- 
sally applicable  to  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  man. 

Tn  ever  J  o^  the  practice  has  pirevaited  of  rab- 
Btltuting  certain  appearances  ot  piety  in  tlie  place 
of  the  great  datles  of  humanity  and  mercy. 

BLAia. 

Devotion  ifl  a  species  of  piety  peculiar 
to  the  worshipper ;  it  bespeaks  that  de- 
votedness  of  mind  which  displays  itself 
in  the  temple,  when  the  individual  seems 
by  his  outward  services  solemnly  to  de- 
vote himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Maker.  Piety,  therefore,  lies 
in  the  heart,  and  need  not  t^opear  exter- 
nally ;  but  devotion  requires  to  be  mark- 
ed by  some  external  observance :  a  man 
piously  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions ;  he  prays 
devoutly  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

A  state  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and  Justice, 
without  detotiou,  is  a  lifeless,  insipid  condition 
of  rirtoe.  Adouom. 

Rdigious  is  a  terra  of  less  import  than 
cither  of  the  other  terms ;  it  denotes  lit- 
tle more  than  the  simple  existence  of  re- 
Uffion,  or  a  sense  of  religion  in  the  mind : 
the  reliffiotts  man  is  so,  more  in  his  prin- 
ciples than  in  his  affections ;  he  is  relig- 
i&us  in  bis  sentiments,  inasmuch  as  he  di- 
rects all  his  views  according  to  the  will 
of  his  Maker ;  and  he  is  religious  in  his 
conduct,  inasmuch  as  he  observes  the 
outward  formalities  of  homage  that  are 
due  to  his  Maker. 

A  nan  should  be  reUgiouSy  not  snperstltioaa. 

Addisoic. 


When  applied  to  things,  these  terms 
preserve  a  similar  distinction :  we  speak 
of  the  holy  sacrament;  of  a  pious  dis- 
course, a  pious  ejaculation  ;  of  a  devout 
exercise,  a  devout  air ;  a  religious  senti- 
ment, a  religious  life,  a  religious  educa- 
tion, and  the  like. 

Devotion  expresses  not  so  ronch  the  perform- 
ance of  any  particular  duty,  as  the  spirit  which 
most  animate  all  rsligious  daties.  Blair. 

HOLY,  SACRED,  DIVINE. 

HOLY  (v.  Holiness)  is  here,  as  in  the 
former  article,  a  term  of  higher  import 
than  either  SACRED,  which  is  in  Latin 
sacer,  or  DIVINE  (».  Godlike).  Whatev- 
er is  most  intimately  connected  with  re- 
ligion and  religious  worship,  in  its  purest 
state,  is  Ao/y,  unhallowed  by  a  mixture 
of  inferior  objects,  and  elevated  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  so  as  to  suit  the 
nature  of  an  infinitely  perfect  and  exalt- 
ed Being.  Among  the  Jews,  the  holy  of 
holies  was  that  place  which  was  intended 
to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  heaven- 
ly abode,  consequently  was  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  from  all  contamination 
with  that  which  is  earthly:  among  the 
Christians,  that  religion  or  form  of  re- 
ligion is  termed  holy  which  is  esteemed 
purest  in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  cer- 
emonies. 

To  fit  ns  for  a  due  access  to  the  holy  Sacra- 
ment, we  must  add  actual  preparation  to  haliit* 
ual.  SouTU. 

Saered  is  less  than  holy;  the  sacred 
derives  its  sanction  from  human  insti- 
tutions, and  is  connected  rather  with  our 
moral  than  our  religious  duties  ;  what  i4 
holy  is  altogether  spiritual,  and  abstract- 
ed from  the  earthly.  The  laws  are  sa- 
cred, but  not  holy;  a  man's  word  should 
be  sacred,  though  not  holy:  for  neitlun* 
of  these  things  is  to  be  reverenced,  but 
both  are  to  be  kept  free  from  injury  or 
external  violence.  The  holy  is  not  so 
much  opposed  to,  as  it  is  set  above,  ev- 
erything  else ;  the  sacred  is  opposed  to 
the  profane :  the  Scriptures  are  properly 
denominated  holy,  because  they  are  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  fruit  of  his  Hdy 
Spirit ;  but  other  writings  may  be  termed 
sacred  which  appertain  to  religion,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  profane,  which  apper- 
tain only  to  worldly  matters. 
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Bellgion  properly  oonsUts  is  a  nTerenttel  es- 
teem of  things  Mcred.  South. 

Divine  is  a  term  of  eyen  less  import 
th&n  Mcred;  it  signifies  either  belong- 
ing to  a  deity,  or  being  like  a  deity ;  but 
from  .the  looseness  of  its  application  it 
has  lost  in  some  respects  the  dignity  of 
its  meaning.  The  divine  is  often  con- 
trasted with  the  human :  but  there  are 
many  human  things  which  are  denomi- 
nated {Uvirie:  Milton's  poem  is  entitled 
a  divine  poem,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  subject,  but  from  the  exalted  manner 
in  which  the  poet  has  treated  his  sub- 
ject: what  is  divine,  therefore,  may  be 
so  superlatively  excellent  as  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  having  the  stamp  of  inspira- 
tion from  the  Deity,  which,  of  course,  as 
it  respects  human  performances,  is  but  a 
hyperbolical  mode  of  speech. 

Wlien  a  man  resteth  and  assnreth  himself  upon 
divine  protection,  he  gatliereth  a  force  and  faith 
which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not  obtain. 

Bacon. 

HOMAGE,  FEALTY,  COURT. 

HOMAGE,' in  French  kommage^  comes 
from  homme,  a  man,  signifying  a  man's, 
that  is,  an  inferior's,  act  of  acknowledg- 
ing superiority.  Homage^  in  the  techni- 
cal sense,  was  an  oath  taken,  or  a  service 
performed,  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  on 
being  admitted  to  his  land ;  or  by  inferi- 
or princes  to  a  sovereign,  whereby  they 
acknowledged  his  sovereignty,  and  prom- 
ised fidelity :  in  its  extended  and  figura- 
tive sense,  it  comprehends  any  solemn 
mark  of  deference,  by  which  the  superi- 
ority of  another  is  acknowledged.  FEAL- 
TY, from  the  Norman  fial^  loyal,  trusty, 
is  a  lower  species  of  homage^  consisting 
only  of  an  oath ;  it  was  made  formerly 
by  tenants,  who  were  bound  thereby  to 
personal  service  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. COURT,  which  derives  its  mean- 
ing from  the  verb  to  couW,  woo,  and  seek 
favor,  is  a  species  of  homage,  complai- 
sance, or  deference,  which  is  assumed  for 
a  specific  purpose;  it  is  not  only  volun- 
tary, but  depends  upon  the  humor  and 
convenience  of  the  courter. 

Homage  is  paid  or  done  to  superior  en- 
dowments; court  is  paid  to  the  contin- 
gent, not  the  real,  superiority  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Fealiif  is  figuratively  employed 
in  the  sense  of  fidelity  to  one's  sovereign.  | 


Homage  consists  in  any  form  of  respect 
which  is  admitted  in  civil  societj;  the 
Romans  did  homage  to  the  talents  of  Vir- 
gil, by  always  rising  when  he  entered  the 
theatre;  men  do  homage  to  the  wisdom 
of  another,  when  they  do  not  venture  to 
contradict  his  assertions,  or  call  in  ques- 
tion his  opinions.  Court  is  everything 
or  nothing,  as  circumstances  require ;  he 
who  pays  his  eowt  consults  the  will  and 
humor  of  him  to  whom  it  is  paid,  while 
he  is  consulting  his  own  interest. 

We  cannot  avoid  otMervlnj?  the  homagt  whkh 
the  world  is  constrained  to  pay  to  virtue.  Blaxm. 

Man  disobeying. 
Disloyal  tMreaks  his /MTJ^y.  HiLTinc. 

Virtue  Is  the  universal  charm ;  even  its  shad- 
ow is  courted.  Bi-air. 

HONESTY,  PROBITY,  UPRIGHTNESS, 
INTEGRITY. 

HONESTY  iy.  Fair)  is  the  most  famil- 
iar and  universal  term ;  it  is  applied  alike 
to  actions  and  principles,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind :  a  person 
may  be  honest,  a  principle  honest,  or  an 
action  honest;  the  other  terms  are  ap- 
plied to  the  person,  as  a  person  of  prt>6- 
ity,  uprightness,  and  integrity:  a  man  is 
said  to  be  honest  who,  in  his  dealings 
with  others,  does  not  violate  the  laws ;  a 
servant  is  honest  who  does  not  take  any 
of  the  property  of  his  master,  or  suffer 
it  to  be  taken;  a  tradesman  is  honest 
who  does  not  sell  bad  articles ;  and  peo- 
ple in  general  are  denominated  honest 
who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  do  not 
adopt  any  methods  of  defrauding  oth- 
ers. 

The  blunt,  honest  humor  of  the  Germans 
sounds  better  In  the  rouRhness  of  the  hif^h 
Dutch,  tlian  it  would  in  a  politer  tongue. 

ADD0OV. 

Honesty  is  a  negative  virtue,  all  the 
other  terms  denote  positive  virtues  and 
higher  characteristics. .  PROBITY,  from 
jyrobfis,  good,  and  probOy  to  prove,  signify- 
ing tried  virtue  or  solid  goodness,  is  ap- 
plied not  merely  to  the  commercial  deal- 
ings of  men,  but  to  all  the  concerns  of 
life,  where  truth  and  goodness  are  called 
into  exercise.  Probity  respects  the  rights 
of  men,  giving  to  every  one  his  due,  wheth- 
er as  regards  his  property,  reputation, 
honor,  or  any  other  thing  on  which  a  vaU 
ue  is  set.     Honesty  is  opposed  to  direct 
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fnM6,probUy  to  any  Bpecies  of  insiDoer- 
Hy. 

A  compliment, as  far  as  ft  deserves  to  be  prac- 
tised by  a  man  ofprofHty^  is  only  the  most  civU 
and  obliging  way  of  saying  wbat  yon  mean. 

AlTXBBUaT. 

UPRIGHTNESS,  from  upright  or  up 
and  riffhty  signifies  bearing  up  in  a  straight 
and  undeviating  course  in  opposition  to 
every  temptation  which  may  offer.  Up- 
riffhineu,  therefore,  supposes  an  indepen- 
dent and  positive  principle  which  forms 
the  mle  of  life.  A  person  may  be  said 
to  be  tqtright  in  all  situations  where  con- 
fidence and  intelligence  are  required,  but 
more  particularly  to  a  judge  who  scrupu- 
lously adheres  to  the  dictates  of  an  un- 
biassed conscience. 


The  steward,  whose  account  is  clear, 
Demands  his  honor  may  appear ; 
His  actions  iierer  shun  the  light ; 
He  is,  and  would  be,  prov'd  upright. 


Gat. 


INTEGRITY,  from  integer^  whole  or 
sound,  signifying  soundness  of  principle, 
is  applied,  like  uprigMnest^  to  cases  where 
a  particular  trust  is  reposed ;  but  integ- 
rity is  taken  absolutely,  that  is,  without 
any  reference  to  the  outward  circum- 
stances which  might  tend  to  produce  the 
contrary  characteristic.  He  who  faith- 
fully discharges  his  trust,  and  consults 
the  interests  of  others  rather  than  his 
own,  IS  justly  styled  a  man  of  integrity. 
This  virtue  is  to  be  looked  for  especially 
in  those  who  fill  any  office. 

He  discharged  all  the  <rfBoes  he  went  through 
with  great  abilities  and  a  singular  reputation  of 
integrity.  Ci.ABEirDON. 

HOMESTYy  HONOR. 

These  terms  both  respect  the  princi- 
ple which  actuates  men  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  rights  with  each  other.  The 
words  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source,  namely,  the  Hebrew  Aon,  substance 
or  wealth  (t^.  H<maty\  which,  being  the 
primitive  source  of  esteem  among  men, 
became  at  length  put  for  the  measure  or 
standard  of  esteem,  namelv,  what  is  good. 
Hence  HONESTY  and  HONOR  are  both 
founded  upon  what  is  estimable;  with 
this  difference,  that  h&rutty  is  confined 
to  the  first  principles  or  laws  upon  which 
civil  society  is  founded,  and  lumor  is  an 
independent  principle  that  extends  to  ev- 
ervthing  which  by  usage  has  been  admit- 


ted as  estimable  or  entitled  to  esteem. 
An  honest  action,  therefore,  can  never  re* 
fleet  BO  much  credit  on  the  agent  as  an 
honorabie  action,  since  in  the  performance 
of  the  one  he  may  be  guided  by  motives 
comparatively  low,  whereas  in  the  other 
case  he  is  actuated  solely  by  a  fair  re- 
gard for  the  honor  or  the  esteem  of  oth- 
ers. To  a  breach  of  honesty  is  attached 
punishment  and  personal  inconvenience 
in  various  forms;  but  to  a  breach  of 
ho}wr  is  annexed  only  disgrace  or  the  ill 
opinion  of  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  honetty  is  founded  on  the  very  first 
principles  of  human  society,  and  honor 
on  the  incidental  principles  which  have 
been  annexed  to  them  in  the  progress  of 
time  and  culture ;  the  former  is  positive 
and  definite,  and  he  who  is  actuated  by 
this  principle  can  never  err;  but  the  lat- 
ter b  indefinite  and  variable,  and,  as  it 
depends  upon  opinion,  it  will  easily  mis- 
lead. We  cannot  have  a  false  honesty, 
but  we  may  have  false  honor.  Honetty 
always  keeps  a  man  within  the  line  of 
his  duty ;  but  a  mistaken  notion  of  what 
is  honortMe  may  carry  a  man  very  far 
from  what  is  right,  and  may  even  lead 
him  to  run  counter  to  common  honetty. 

Honesty y  In  the  language  of  the  Bpmans,  as 
well  as  in  French,  rather  signifies  a  composition 
of  those  qnalltles  which  generally  acquire  honor 
and  esteem  to  those  who  possess  tliem.  Temple. 

With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms, 
And  rouse  to  dare  tlieir  fiue  in  honorable  arms. 

DiTosir. 

TO  HONOR,  REVERENCB;  RESPECT. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the 
act  of  an  inferior  toward  his  superior; 
but  HONOR  (v.  Glory)  expresses  less 
than  REVERENCE  (v.  To  adore\  and 
more  than  RESPECT  (v.  To  etteeni). 

To  honor  is  only  an  outward  act;  to 
reverence  is  either  an  act  of  the  mind,  or 
the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment ; 
to  retpeet  is  mostly  an  act  of  the  mind, 
though  it  may  admit  of  being  expressed 
by  some  outward  act.  We  honor  God  by 
adoration  and  worship,  as  well  as  by  the 
performance  of  his  will;  we  honor  our 
parents  by  obeying  them  and  giving  them 
our  personal  service :  we  revtrenee  our 
Maker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  dread 
of  offending  him,  and  making  a  fearful 
use  of  bis  holy  name  and  word  i  we  rev* 
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forenet  our  parents  by  holdiog  a  similar 
seutiment  in  a  less  degree. 

This  {hmxoring  parents)  Is  a  dnty  in  the  fifth 
coinmandroent  required  toward  our  prince  and 
our  parent :  a  rwptet  which  in  the  notion  of  it 
implies  a  mixture  of  love  and  fear,  and  in  the 
object  equally  supposes  goodness  and  power. 

KOOKKS. 

The  foundation  of  every  proper  disposition  to- 
ward God  must  be  laid  in  rtvtrtncty  that  is,  ad- 
miration mixed  with  awe.  Blais. 

Establish  your  character  on  the  renptet  of  tlie 
wise,  not  on  the  flattery  of  dependents.     Blaib. 

To  honoT^  when  applied  to  things,  is 
talcen  in  the  sense  of  holding  in  honor; 
and  renpeetj  to  have  raped  toward,  with 
the  same  distinction  between  them. 

Of  leamlnfc,  as  of  virtue,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  it  is  at  once  honored  aud  neglected. 

JOHMaOH. 

The  blest  gods  do  not  love 
Ungodly  actions,  but  respect  the  right. 
And  in  the  works  of  pious  men  delight. 

CaAPUAN. 

HONOR,  DIGNITY. 

HONOR  (v.  Honor)  may  be  taken  either 
for  that  which  intrinsically  belongs  to  a 
person,  or  for  that  which  is  conferred  on 
him.  DIGNITY,  from  the  Latin  <%ni», 
worthy,  signifying  worthiness,  may  be 
equally  applied  to  what  is  extrinsic  or  in- 
trinsic i6  a  man. 

In  the  first  case  honor  has  a  reference 
to  what  is  esteemed  by  others;  dignity 
to  that  which  is  esteemed  by  ourselves : 
a  sense  of  honor  impels  a  man  to  do  that 
which  is  esteemed  lionorable  among  men ; 
a  sense  of  dignity  to  do  that  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  worth  and  greatness  of 
his  nature :  the  former  impels  a  roan  to 
elevate  himself  as  an  individual ;  the  lat- 
ter to  raise  himself  to  the  standard  of  his 
species:  the  former  may  lead  a  person 
astray;  but  the  latter  is  an  unerring 
guide.  It  is  honor  which  makes  a  roan 
draw  his  sword  upon  his  friend :  it  is  dig^ 
nity  which  makes  him  despise  every  pal- 
try a£front  from  others,  and  apologize  for 
every  apparent  affront  on  his  own  part. 
This  distinction  between  the  terms  is  kept 
up  in  their  application  to  what  is  extra* 
neous  of  a  man :  honor  is  that  which  is 
conferred  on  him  by  others ;  but  dignity 
is  the  worth  or  value  which  is  added  to 
his  condition :  hence  we  always  speak  of 
honors  as  conferred  or  received ;  but  dig- 
niliea  as  possessed  or  maintained.  Honors 


may  sometimes  be  casual ;  but  diffniik9 

are  always  permanent :  an  act  of  oonde^ 
scension  from  the  sovereign  is  an  honor  ; 
but  the  dignity  is  that  which  exalts  the 
man.  Hence  it  is  that  honon  are  most- 
ly civil  or  political ;  dignities  may  also  be 
ecclesiastical. 

When  a  proud,  aspiring  man  meets  with  homtr 
and  preferments,  these  are  the  things  whicb  are 
ready  tq  lay  hold  of  his  heart  and  alltetioaa. 


Him  Tullos  next  in  dignUy  succeeds.  Dktdcm. 

HOPE,  EXPECTATION,  TIIU8T,  CONFI- 
DENCE. 

Anticipation  of  futurity  is  the  common 
idea  expressed  by  all  these  worda.  HOP£, 
in  Saxon  hopian^  Dutch  hoopen^  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from  the  same  root 
as  the  Greek  oircvw,  to  look  at  with  pleas- 
ure.     Hope  is  that  which  is  welcome; 
EXPECTATION  (v.  To  awaU)  is  either 
welcome  or  unwelcome ;  we  Aope  only  for 
that  which  is  good ;  we  expect  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good.    In  bad  weather  we 
hope  it  will  soon  be  better ;  but  in  a  bad 
season  we  eapeei  a  bad  harvest,  and  in  a 
good  season  a  good  harvest   Hope  is  Bim> 
ply  a  presentiment;  it  may  vary  in  de- 
gree, more  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances;  some  hope  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  hope^  and  others  despair  where 
they  might  hope:  expectation  ip  a  convic- 
tion that  excludes  doubt;  we  expect  in 
proportion  as  that  conviction  is  positive : 
we  hope  that  which  may  be  or  can  possi- 
bly be ;  we  en^peet  that  which  must  be  or 
which  ought  to  be.    The  young  man  hopes 
to  live  many  years;  the  old  man  eapeets 
to  die  in  a  few  years. 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes. 
That  comes  to  all.  Milton. 

All  these  within  the  dungeon's  depth  renuOn, 
Despairing  pardon,  and  expecting  pain. 

Dbtdev. 

Hope  and  expeetaHon  consist  in  looking 
for  some  good,  TRUST  («.  Bdief)  and 
CONFIDENCE  (».  To  confide)  m  a  d<N 
pendence  on  a  person  or  thing  to  bring 
about  the  good.  We  may,  therefore,  have 
either  hope  or  expectation  grounded  on 
trust  or  confidence^  or  we  may  have  then) 
where  there  is  no  room  for  either  ^rvM 
or  confidence;  a  person  may  hope  that 
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Bomething  good  may  turn  up  because  the 
future  is  uncertain ;  we  may  trped  that 
it  will  rain  to-day;  a  person  may  trutt 
to  tlie  skill  of  another,  or  confide  in  his 
]>roniises.  Tnat  and  confidence  denote 
the  same  sentiment,  but  tnut  is  applied 
to  objects  generally,  confidence  to  partic- 
ular objects ;  we  may  tmst  partially,  but 
we  confide  entirely ;  we  may  truat  stran- 
gers, we  confide  in  friends  or  those  we  are 
partial  to. 

1  am  not  settled  yet  in  any  stable  condition, 
but  lie  wind-bound  in  tlio  cape  of  good  hope^  ex- 
pefitinff  some  een^Io  fS^^  to  launcb  out  into  an 
employment.  Howell. 

Our  conntry'8  gods.  In  whom  our  irutt  we  place. 

Dbtdbn. 

So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  harmless  sport. 
Where  kindness  on  hb  part  who  rated  the  wholo 
Begat  a  tranquil  eonjldenee  iu  alU        Cowpeb. 

IVtut  and  confidence  may  both  be  ap- 
plied to  a  man^s  self,  or  that  which  be- 
longs to  him,  with  a  similar  distinction. 

Thej  trust  in  armies,  and  their  conra^ce  dies,  * 
In  wisdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  lies. 
Bnt  all  they  truH  In  witliers,  as  it  must, 
Wtien  be  commands,  iu  whom  they  put  no  tnut. 

CoWi'EB. 

His  pride 
Humbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 
His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  pow'r.   Miltom. 

HOT,  FIERY,  BURNING,  ARDENT. 

These  terms  characterize  either  the 
presence  of  heat  or  the  cause  of  heat. 
HOT,  in  German  Aots,  Latin  ceetue,  from 
the  Hebrew  otK,  fire,  is  the  general  term 
which  marks  simply  the  presence  of/ieai  ; 
FIERY,  t.  e.,  having  fire,  goes  further,  it 
denotes  the  presence  oifire  which  is  the 
cause  of  heat ;  BURNING,  t.  <?.,  in  a  state 
of  burning,  denotes  the  action  of  fire^  and 
consequently  is  more  expressive  than  the 
two ;  ARDENT  (».  Fervor),  which  is  liter- 
ally  the  same  in  signification,  is  employed 
either  in  poetry  or  in  application  to  mor- 
al objects:  a  room  \a  hot;  a  furnace  or 
the  tail  of  a  corned  fiery  ;  a  coal  buminff  ; 
the  8un  ardent. 

In  the  figurative  application,  a  temper 
M  said  to  be  Ao^  or  fiery  ;  rage  is  burning  ; 
the  mind  is  ardent  in  pursuit  of  an  object. 
Zeal  may  be  Ao<,  finery,  burning,  and  ar- 
ilent ;  but  in  the  first  three  cases  it  de- 
motes the  intemperance  of  the  mind  when 
{teaied  by  relijjion  or  politics;  the  latter 
IS  admissible  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
a  Rood  object. 


Let  loose  the  raging  elements.    Breath'd  ho$ 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  iky, 
And  the  wide,  iclitterinj;  wastii  of  l/urninff  sand, 
A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.  Thomsok 

E'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  wither'd  heart,  the  ^«ry  blast. 

Thomsoh. 

The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young. 
Strong  pouDc'd,  and  ardent  with  paternal  Are. 

Tbomsov. 

HOWEVER,  YET,  NEVERTHELESS,  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING. 

These  conjunctions  are  in  grammar 
termed  adversative,  because  they  join 
sentences  together  that  stand  more  or 
less  in  opposition  to  each  other.  HOW- 
EVER is  the  most  general  and  indefinite; 
it  serves  as  a  conclusive  deduction  drawn 
from  the  whole.  "  The  truth  is,  however, 
not  yet  all  come  out  ;**  by  this  is  under- 
stood that  much  of  the  truth  has  been 
told,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  told :  so 
likewise  in  similar  sentences ;  "  I  am  not, 
hovoever,  of  that  opinion ;"  where  it  is  im- 
plied either  that  many  hold  the  opinion, 
or  much  may  be  said  of  it,  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  I  am  not  of  that  opinion :  ^^  how- 
ever, you  may  rely  on  my  assistance  to 
that  amount  ;**  that  is,  at  all  events,  let 
whatever  happen,  you  may  rely  on  so 
much  of  my  assistance:  however,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  above  examples,  con- 
nects not  only  one  single  proposition,  but 
many  propositions  either  expressed  or  un- 
derstood. YET,  NEVERTHELESS,  and 
NOTWITHSTANDING,  are  mostly  em- 
ployed to  set  two  specific  propositions  ei- 
ther in  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to 
each  other ;  the  latter  two  are  but  spe* 
cies  of  the  former,  pointing  out  the  op- 
position in  a  more  specific  manner. 

There  are  cases  in  which  yet  is  pecul- 
iarly proper ;  others  in  which  nevertheless, 
and  others  in  which  notwWiUanding  is 
preferable.  Yet  bespeaks  a  simple  con- 
trast ;  "  Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker, 
yet  he  was  an  admirable  writer ;  Johnson 
was  a  man  of  uncouth  manners,  yet  he  had 
a  good  heart  and  a  sound  head ;"  neverilu- 
leea  and  notvnihittanding  could  not  in  these 
cases  have  been  substituted.  Neverihden 
and  notwithstanding  are  mostly  used  to 
imply  effects  or  consequences  opposite  to 
what  might  naturally  be  expected  to  result 
"  He  has  acted  an  unworthy  part ;  never- 
thelen  I  will  be  a  friend  to  him  as  far  as 
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I  can  ;*'  that  is,  although  he  has  acted  an 
unworthy  part,  I  will  be  no  leas  his  friend 
as  far  as  lies  in  my  power.  .  ^^NohoUh- 
tlandififf  all  I  hare  said,  he  still  persists 
in  his  own  imprudent  conduct ;"  that  is, 
all  I  hare  said  notwithstanding  or  not  re- 
straining hiin  from  it,  he  still  persists. 
'*  He  is  still  rich  notwithstanding  his  loss ;" 
that  is,  his  loss  notwithstanding^  or  not 
standing  in  the  way  of  it,  he  is  still  rich. 
From  this  resolution  of  the  terms,  more 
than  from  any  specific  rule,  we  may  judge 
of  their  distinct  applications,  and  clearly 
perceive  that  in  such  cases  as  those  above 
cited  the  conjunctions  nevertheleta  and  not- 
withstanding  could  not  be  substituted  for 
each  other,  nor  yet  for  either :  in  other 
cases,  however,  where  the  objects  are  less 
definitely  pointed  out,  they  may  be  used 
indifferently.  **  The  Jesuits  piqued  them- 
selves always  upon  their  strict  morality, 
and  yet  (notwithstanding  or  neverthdesn) 
they  admitted  of  many  things  not  alto- 

f ether  consonant  with  moral  principle, 
'ou  know  that  these  are  but  tales,  yet 
{notwithstofuUng,  neverthdess)  you  believe 
them." 

JTowstsr,  it  ts  but  Jnst  loinetiines  to  give  the 
world  a  representatiou  of  the  bright  side  of  hu- 
man nature.  Huobsb. 

He  had  not  that  rererenoe  for  the  queen  as 
might  hare  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
wisdom  and  breeding ;  yti  he  was  impertinently 
•olicltoua  to  know  wliat  her  majesty  said  of  him 
in  private.  Clabxmdow. 

There  will  always  be  something  that  we  shall 
wish  to  have  finished,  and  be  nsverUuf^M  nn- 
willing  to  begin.  Johnson. 

KoUoithstanding  there  is  such  infinite  room 
between  man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative 
power  to  exert  itself  in,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  ever  be  filled  up.  Adoisov. 

HUMAN,  BUBiANE. 

Though  both  derived  from  homoy  a 
man,  they  are  thus  far  distinguished  that 
HUMAN  is  said  of  the  genus,  and  HU- 
MANE of  the  species.  The  human  race 
or  human  beiugs  are  opposed  to  the  ir- 
rational part  of  the  creation  ;  a  htimane 
race  or  a  humane  individual  is  opposed 
to  one  that  is  cruel  and  fond  of  inflicting 
pain.  He  who  is  not  human  is  divested 
of  the  first  and  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  his  kind ;  he  who  is  not  humane^ 
of  the  most  important  and  elevated  char- 
acteristic that  belongs  to  his  nature.        I 


Chrlfttantty  has  rMcned  human  Daftnre  tnm 
that  Ignominious  yoke  under  which  in  fanmaK 
times  the  one-half  of  mankind  groaned.     Blau. 

Liiie,  flU'd  with  grief's  distressful  train. 
Forever  asks  the  tear  humane. 


HUMBLE,  IX>WLY,  JjOW. 

HUMBLE  (v.  HumbU,  modest)  is  here 
compared  with  the  other  terms  as  it  re^ 
spects  both  persons  and  things.  A  per- 
son is  said  to  be  humble  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  mind :  he  is  said  to  be 
LOWLY  and  LOW  either  on  accoant  of 
his  mind  or  his  outward  circumBtanceA. 
A  humble  person  is  so  in  his  principles 
and  in  his  conduct ;  a  lowly  person  is  so 
in  the  tone  of  his  feelings,  or  in  his  sta- 
tion and  walk  of  life ;  a  low  person  is  so 
either  in  his  sentiments,  in  his  actions, 
or  in  his  rank  and  condition ;  bat  per- 
sons may  sometimes  be  low  from  parties 
ular  circumstances  who  are  not  law  in 
condition.  Humility  should  form  a  part 
of  the  character,  as  it  is  opposed  to  arro- 
gance and  assumption;  it  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  fallibility  of  our  nature. 
Lowlinesa  should  form  a  part  of  our  tem- 
per, as  it  is  opposed  to  an  a.spiring  and 
lofty  mind;  it  is  most  consistent  with 
the  temper  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek 
and  hwly  of  mind. 

Sleep  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces. 
And  yet  so  humble  too  as  not  to  acorn 
Tlie  meanest  country-  cottages.  Co 

Where  pnrple  Tiolets  lurk. 
With  aU  the  kncly  children  of  the  shade. 


The  humble  and  lowly  are  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense ;  but  the  low  either  in 
a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense.  A  Unwiy 
man,  whether  as  it  respects  his  mind  or 
his  condition,  is  so  without  any  moral  de- 
basement; but  a  man  who  is  low  in  his 
condition  is  likewise  conceived  to  be  low 
in  his  habits  and  his  sentiments,  which 
is  being  near  akin  to  the  vieious.  The 
same  distinction  is  preserved  in  applying 
these  terms  to  inanimate  or  spiritual  ob- 
jects. A  humble  roof,  a  humble  oflBce,  a 
humble  station,  are  associated  with  the 
highest  moral  worth ;  while  a  low  office, 
a  low  situation,  a  low  birth,  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  worth. 

The  example  of  the  heavenly  lyk, 

Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley,  mark ; 

Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  music  sound. 

Thy  humble  nest  build  upon  the  ground. 

Cow>B& 
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To  be  wont, 
The  low€tiij  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  espennce.  Suaxspba&b. 

HUMBLE;  MODEST,  SUBMISSIVE. 

These  terms  designate  a  temper  of 
mind  the  reverse  of  self-oonceit  or  pride. 
The  HUMBLE,  in  Latin  humUliA,  low, 
from  hwrmts^  the  ground,  signifying  the 
lowest  position,  is  so  with  rqe&rd  to  our- 
selves or  others.    MODESTY  (v.  Modest) 
is  that  which  respects  ourselves  only: 
SUBMISSIVENESS,  from  mbmisaus,  sig- 
nifying put  under,  is  that  which  respects 
others.     A  man  \b  hmnhU  from  a  sense 
of  hifl  comparative  inferiority  to  others 
in  point  of  station  and  outward  circum- 
stances; or  he  is  hwnble  from  a  sense 
of  his  imperfections,  and  a  consciousness 
of  not  being  what  he  ought  to  be :  he 
is  modest,  inasmuch  as  he  sets  but  little 
value  on  his  qualifications,  acquirements, 
and  endowments.    Humility  is  a  painful 
sentiment;  for  when  it  respects  others 
it  is  coupled  with  fear,  when  it  respects 
oar  own  unworthiness  it  is  coupled  with 
sorrow :  modesty  is  a  peaceful  sentiment ; 
it  servos  to  keep  the  whole  mind  in  due 
bounds.      When  kumility  and  modesty 
show  themselves  in  the  outward  conduct, 
the  former  bows  itself  down,  the  latter 
shrinks :   a  humble  man  gives  freely  to 
others  from  a  sense  of  their  desert ;  a 
tnodiiU  man  demands  nothing  for  him- 
self, from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert 
in  himself. 

In  God's  holy  hoow  I  prostrate  myself  in  the 
humbltst  and  deoentest  way  of  genuflection  I  can 
imai^ne.  Howeu.. 

Sedition  Itself  is  modest  in  the  dawn,  and  only 
toleration  may  he  petitioned  where  nothing  less 
tban  empire  is  designed.  Soctb. 

Between  humble  and  submieswe  there 
is  this  prominent  feature  of  distinction, 
that  the  former  marks  a  temper  of  mind, 
the  latter  a  mode  of  action :  the  former 
is  therefore  often  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
hot  not  so  always ;  we  may  be  submissive 
hecause  we  are  humble;  but  we  may  like- 
^'•se  be  submissive  from  fear,  from  inter- 
ested motives,  from  necessity,  from  duty, 
and  the  like :  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
^ay  be  humble  without  being  submissive^ 
^hen  we  are  not  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  others.  A  man  is  hvmhle  in 
nis  closet  when  he  takes  a  review  of  his 


sinfulness :  he  is  submissive  to  a  mastet 
whose  displeasure  he  dreads. 

She  should  he  hunible  who  would  please, 

And  she  must  suffer  who  can  love.  Paioa. 

And  potent  rajahs,  who  themselves  preside 
O'er  realms  of  wide  extent  I    But  here  submis-' 

aite 
Their  homage  pay  I  alternate  kings  and  slaves  1 

SOMSSYOIAL 

TO  HUMBLE,  HUMILIATE,  DEGRADE. 

HUMBLE  and  HTTMILIATE  are  both 
drawn  from  the  same  source  {v.  Humble, 
modesty     DEGRADE,  v.  To  abase. 

Humble  is  commonly  used  as  the  act 
either  of  persons  or  things:  a  person 
may  humble  himself  or  he  may  be  Aum- 
bled:  humiliate  is  employed  to  character- 
ize things;  a  thing  is  humilitUiny  or  a 
humiliation.  No  man  humbles  himself  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  but  it  is 
a  great  humiliation  for  a  person  to  be  de- 
pendent on  another  for  a  living  when  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  it  for  him- 
self. 

Deep  horraar  seises  ev'ry  human  hreast, 

llieir  pride  is  humbled ^  and  their  fear  confess'd. 

DUTDEN. 

A  long  habit  of  humiliation  does  not  seem 
a  very  good  preparative  to  manly  and  vigorous 
sentiments.  Bubkb. 

To  humble  is  to  bring  down  to  the 
ground ;  it  supposes  a  certain  eminence, 
either  created  by  the  mind,  or  really  ex- 
isting in  the  outward  circumstances ;  to 
degrade  is  to  set  down  lower;  it  sup- 
poses steps  for  ascending  or  descending. 
He  who  is  most  elevated  in  his  own  es- 
teem may  be  most  humbled;  niisfortimes 
may  humble  the  proudest  conqueror:  he 
who  is  most  elevated  in  the  esteem  of 
others  may  be  the  most  degraded;  envy 
is  ever  on  the  alert  to  degrade.  A  lesson 
in  the  school  of  adversity  is  humbling  to 
one  who  has  known  nothing  but  prosper- 
ity :  terms  of  peace  are  humiliating:  low 
vices  are  peculiarly  degrading  to  a  man 
of  rank. 

The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  scat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 

AODISON. 

Who  hut  a  tyrant  (a  name  expressive  of  every- 
thing which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human  nat- 
ure) could  think  of  seizing  on  the  property  of 
men  unaccused  and  unheard  ?  Bukkx. 
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HUMOR,  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

HUMOR  literally  signifies  moisture  or 
fluid,  in  which  seuse  it  is  used  for  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body ;  and  as  far  as 
these  kumon  or  their  particular  state  is 
connected  with,  or  has  its  influence  on, 
the  animal  spirits  and  the  moral  feel- 
ings, so  far  is  humor  applicable  to  moral 
agents.  TEMPER  (v.  Visporition)  is  less 
specific  in  its  signification ;  it  may  with 
equal  propriety,  under  the  changed  form 
of  temperament,  be  applicable  to  the 
general  state  of  the  body  or  the  mind. 
MOOD,  which  is  but  a  change  from  mode 
or  manner,  has  an  original  signification 
not  less  indefinite  than  the  former ;  it  is 
applied,  however,  only  to  the  mind.  As 
the  hutnon  of  the  body  are  the  most  va- 
riable parts  of  the  animal  frame,  hunior 
in  regard  to  the  mind  denotes  but  a  par- 
tial and  transitory  state  when  compared 
with  the  temper^  which  is  a  general  and 
habitual  state.  The  humor  is  so  fluc- 
tuating that  it  varies  in  the  same  mind 
perpetually;  but  the  temper  is  so  far 
confined  that  it  always  shows  itself  to  be 
the  same  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all : 
the  humor  makes  a  man  different  from 
himself;  the  temper  makes  him  differ- 
ent from  others.  Hence  we  speak  of 
the  humor  of  the  moment ;  of  the  temper 
of  youth  or  of  old  age :  so  likewise  we 
say,  to  accommodate  one's  self  to  the  hu- 
mor  of  a  person ;  to  manage  his  temper  : 
to  put  one  into  a  certain  humor;  to  cor- 
rect or  sour  the  temper.  Humor  is  not 
less  partial  in  its  nature  than  in  its  dura- 
tion ;  it  fixes  itself  often  on  only  one  ob- 
ject, or  respects  only  one  particular  di- 
rection of  the  feelings  :  temper  extends 
to  all  the  actions  and  opinions  as  well  as 
feelings  of  a  man :  it  gives  a  coloring  to 
all  he  says,  does,  thinks,  and  feels.  We 
may  be  in  a  humor  for  writing  or  read- 
ing ;  for  what  is  gay  or  what  is  serious ; 
for  what  is  noisy  or  what  is  quiet:  but 
our  temper  is  discoverable  in  our  daily 
conduct;  we  may  be  in  a  good  or  ill  hu- 
mor in  company,  but  in  domestic  life  and 
iu  our  closest  relations  we  show  wheth- 
er we  are  good  or  ill  tempered.  A  man 
shows  his  humor  in  different  or  trifling 
actions ;  he  shows  his  temper  in  the  most 
important  actions :  it  may  be  a  man's 
humor  to  sit  while  othera  stand,  or  to 


go  unshaven  while  others  shave ;  but  be 
shows  his  temper  as  a  Christian  or  rther- 
wise  in  forgiving  injuries  or  harhorini; 
resentments ;  in  living  peaceably,  noi  iu- 
dulging  himself  in  coatentions. 

When  I  am  In  a  serious  hutnor,  I  rery  oftea 
waUc  by  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wliere  ttie 
gloominess  of  tlw  plaoe,  and  tbe  use  to  which  ft 
is  applied,  are  apt  to  fill  tbe  mind  with  a  kiad  cf 
melancholy.  SpBCTATOt. 

In  the  great  articles  of  lite,  a  man's  cohtic- 
tions  ought  to  be  very  strong,  and.  If  possiWe,  n> 
well-timed  that  worMly  sdvantages  mmy !»«  w 
share  in  it  (change  of  opinion),  for  nuuikmd  ▼fli 
be  ill-natured  enough  to  think  be  does  wa 
change  sides  out  of  principle,  but  cither  out  rf 
levity  of  temper  or  prospects  of  interest. 

When  applied  to  bodies  of  men,  humor, 
as  denoting  a  temporary  or  fluctuating 
feeling,  is  more  commonly  used  than 
temper. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  seemed  to  have  na 
eyes  but  for  the  dangers  of  popery,  which  ku3»or 
was  blown  up  by  all  the  arts  and  intriime»  « 
the  Dnke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  Sbaftesbory. 

TExru. 

Humor  and  mood  agree  in  denoting « 
particular  and  temporary  state  of  feeling; 
but  they  differ  in  the  cause :  the  former 
being  attribuUble  rather  to  the  physi»i 
state  of  the  body;  and  the  latter  to  the 
moral  frame  of  the  mind ;  the  former, 
therefore,  is  independent  of  all  extentf/ 
circumstances,  or  at  all  events  of  any 
that  are  reducible  to  system ;  the  latter 
is  guided  entirely  by  events,  or  tbe  "^^ 
which  the  mind  takes  of  events.  Humor 
is  therefore  generally  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  some 
epithet  to  the  contrary :  mood  is  alwavs 
taken  in  an  indifferent  sense.  There  i* 
no  calculating  on  the  humor  of  a  man ;  » 
depends  upon  his  mood  whether  be  per- 
forms ill  or  well :  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
press humor  in  a  child;  we  discover  bj. 
the  melancholy  miood  of  a  man  that  some- 
thing distressing  has  happened  to  him. 

He  was  slave  to  no  passion,  Indulged  no  *"■ 
mor,  unless  that  of  regularity  may  be  csiiea  • 
humor,  which  he  observed  to  excess. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  la*'«^ 
Hnes  I  ever  wrote  have  been  Mrritten  in  p®**; 


dest  mood. 


HUMOR,  CAPRICE. 


eral,  CA- 


HUMOR  (v.  Humor)  is  general,  CA- 
PRICE (».  FarUoiiical)  is  particular;  /»*- 
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mar  may  bo  good  or  bad ;  eaqniee  is  al- 
ways takeu  Id  a  bad  Bense.  I£mnor  is 
always  independent  of  fixed  principle; 
it  is  the  feeling  or  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment :  et^irite  is  always  opposed  to  fixed 
principle,  or  rational  motives  of  acting ; 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  individual  setting 
at  naught  ail  rule,  and  defying  all  rea- 
son. The  feeling  only  is  perverted  when 
the  /tumor  predominates ;  the  judgment 
and  will  are  perverted  by  caprice;  a 
child  shows  its  kumor  in  f retfulaess  and 
impatience ;  a  man  betrays  his  caprice  in 
his  intercourse  with  others,  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  concerns,  or  in  the  choice 
of  his  amusements. 

Tun'll  ask  me,  wby  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Tliree  thousaiid  ducats ;  1*11  not  answer  that, 
Bat  say,  it  is  my  Atcmor.  SaAxapBAas. 

Men  will  submit  to  any  mie  by  which  they 
may  Iw  exempted  firom  tin  t}'Fauny  of  ettprice 
and  chance.        •  Johnson. 

Indulgence  renders  children  and  sub- 
ordinate persons  htmio7'8ome;  prosperity 
or  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  render  a 
man  capridaw:  a  humoraome  person 
commonly  objects  to  be  pleased,  or  is 
easily  displeased;  a  capricious  person 
likes  and  dislikes,  approves  and  disap- 
proves the  same  thing  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

I  am  glad  that  though  you  are  incredalous 
you  are  not  humarsome  too.  Goodman. 

A  subject  ought  to  suppose  that  there  are  rea- 
sons, although  he  l>e  not  apprised  of  them,  other- 
wise he  must  tax  bis  prince  of  eaprieiottenest^ 
inconstancy,  or  ill  design.  Swirr. 

HUMORSOME^  HUMOROUS,  CAPRICIOUS. 

Hmnor^  when  applied  to  things,  has 
the  sense  of  wit,  whence  the  distinction 
between  hMnoraome  and  kwnoroiu:  the 
former  implying  the  existence  of  kumor 
or  perverted  feeling  in  the  person ;  the 
latter  implying  the .  existence  of  humor 
or  wit  in  the  person  or  thing.  Caprice 
is  improperly  applied  to  things  to  desig- 
nate their  total  irregularity  and  planless- 
ness  of  proceeding ;  as,  in  speaking  of 
fashion,  we  notice  its  caprice,  when  that 
which  has  been  laid  aside  is  again  taken 
into  use ;  diseases  are  termed  capricioue 
which  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  es- 
tablished rule. 


Thy  hwmorone  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly. 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot. 
And  pensive,  wayward  melancholy, 

Thou  dread'st  and  hop'st  thou  know'st  nol 
what.  Paioa. 

Does  it  imply  that  our  language  is  in  its  natura 
irregular  and  cttprieiou*  t  Lowm. 

HUNT,  CHASE. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word  HUNT 
is  that  of  searching  after;  the  leading 
idea  in  the  word  CHAS£  is  that  of  driv- 
ing  away,  or  before  one.  In  a  strict 
sense,  hunt  denotes  a  search  for  objects 
not  within  sight ;  dicae  is  a  pursuit  after 
such  objects  only  as  are  within  sight: 
we  may  himt^  therefore,  without  chating: 
we  may  chaae  without  huntiug:  a  person 
hunts  after,  but  does  not  chase  that  which 
is  lost :  a  boy  cJiases^  but  does  not  hunt  a 
butterfly.  When  applied  to  field-sports, 
the  hunt  commences  as  soon  as  the  hunts- 
man begins  to  look  for  the  game;  the 
chase  commences  as  soon  as  it  is  found : 
on  this  ground,  perhaps,  it  is  that  hxmi 
is  used,  in  familiar  discourse,  to  desig- 
nate the  specific  act  of  taking  this  amuse- 
ment ;  and  <Juue  is  used  only  in  particu- 
lar cases  where  the  peculiar  idea  is  to  be 
expressed :  a  fox-Aun/,  or  a  siAg-hutU,  is 
said  to  take  place  on  a  particular  day; 
or  that  there  has  been  no  hunting  this 
season,  or  that  the  hunt  has  been  yery 
bad :  but  we  speak,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  ;  or  that  the 
(hose  lasted  very  long ;  the  animal  gave 
a  long  chMc. 

Come  hither,  boy  I  well  hunt  to-day 
The  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey. 


Greatness  of  mind  and  fortune  too 
Th'  Olympic  trophies  show; 

Both  their  several  parts  must  do 
In  the  noble  chase  of  fame. 


PAaRELL. 


COWLBT. 


HURTFUL,  PERNICIOUS,  KOXIOUS,  NOI- 
SOME. 

Betwkrn  hurtful,  signifying  full 
of  huH^  and  PERNICIOUS  (v.  Destruc- 
tive) there  is  the  same  distinction  as  be- 
tween hurting  and  destroying :  that  which 
is  hurtful  may  hurt  in  various  ways ;  but 
that  which  i&  pernicious  necessarily  tends 
to  destruction :  confinement  is  hurtful  to 
the  health:  bad  company  is  pernicious 
to  the  morals ;  or  the  doctrines  of  free- 
thinkers M^  pernicious  \jo  the  well-being 
of  society.    NOXIOUS  and  NOISOME, 
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from  910000,  to  hurt,  are  speciefl  of  the 
hurtJtU:  things  may  be  hurtful  both  to 
body  and  mind ;  noxiotM  and  noiaome  only 
to  the  body :  that  which  is  nonout  inflicts 
a  direct  injury;  that  which  is  wAjumt 
inflicts  it  indirectly :  noxicua  insects  are 
such  as  wound ;  noinome  vapors  are  such 
as  tend  to  create  disorders. 

The  hurtful  bacel  in  thy  rineyard  Bhan. 

Dhtdek. 

Of  strength,  97«miciotM  to  myself,  I  boast, 
The  powers  1  have  were  given  me  to  my  cost. 

Lxwn. 
The  serpent,  8nl>t)est  beast  of  ^1  the  field, 
Of  huge  extent  somntimes,  with  braxen  eyes, 
And  hairy  mane,  terrific,  thongh  to  thee 
Not  nMo^9t  but  obedient  at  thy  call.    Miltoii. 

The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  soal 

As  the  djurk  habitation  where  she  dwells 

Is  in  a  noisome  dungeon.  Buua. 

HYPOCIUTE,  DISSEMBLER. 

HYPOCRITE,  in  Greek  wirorpinjc, 
from  viro  and  Kpipofiax,  signifies  one  ap- 
pearing under  a  mask.  DISSEMBLER, 
from  dmembUj  in  Latin  diasirmdo  or  dis 
and  nmUia^  signifies  one  who  makes  him- 
self appear  unlike  what  he  really  is. 

The  hypocrite  feigns  to  be  what  he  is 
not ;  the  dissembler  conceals  what  he  is : 
the  former  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of 
virtues  which  he  has  not ;  the  latter  con- 
ceals the  vices  that  he  has ;  every  Avpo- 
criie  is  a  dissembler;  but  every  dissembler 
is  not  a  hypocrite:  the  hypocrite  makes 
truth  serve  the  purpose  of  falsehood; 
the  dissembler  is  content  with  making 
falsehood  serve  his  own  particular  pur> 
pose. 

In  regard  to  others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  per- 
nicious as  barefaced  irrellgion.  Addison. 

So  spake  the  iaise  diaaemblsr  nnpercelred. 

HiLTOK. 


IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

IDEA,  in  Latin  idea^  in  Greek  ei^fa, 
signifies  the  form  or  image  of  an  object, 
from  ct^&i,  to  see,  that  is,  the  thing  seen 
in  the  mind.  THOUGHT  literally  signi- 
fies the  thing  thaughi.  IMAGINATION 
signifies  the  thing  imagined. 

The  idea  is  the  simple  representation 


of  an  object ;  Uie  Iktmght  is  the  reflec- 
tion; and  the  imaginaiion  is  the  com- 
bination of  ideas:  we  have  id^ts  oi  tbe 
sun,  the  moon,  and  all  material  objects ; 
we  have  thoughts  on  moral  subjects ;  we 
have  imaginations  drawn  from  the  4dea» 
already  existing  in  the  mind.     Jdeam  are 
formed ;  they  are  the  rude  materials  with 
which  the  thinking  faculty  exerts  itself : 
thoughts  arise  in  the  mind  by  means  of 
association  and  combination,  or  recur  in 
the  mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory ; 
they  are  the  materials  with  which  the 
^Atnirty^  faculty  employs  itself:  imi^ina- 
tions  are  created  by  the  mind's  reac^tion 
on  itself;  they  are  the  materials  with 
which  tbe  understanding  seeks  to  enrich 
itself.    The  term  idea  is  used  in  all  cases 
for  the  mental  representation,  abstract- 
edly from  the   agent  that  represents 
them:  hence  ideas  are  either  clear   or 
distinct;   ideas  are  attached  to  words; 
ideas  are  analyzed,  confounded,  and  the 
like;  in  whidi  cases  the  word  tkonght 
could  not  be  substituted.     TTwught  be- 
longs only  to  thinking  and  rational  be- 
ings: the  brutes  may  be  said  to  have 
i£as^  but  not  thaughis:  hence  ihouffhts 
are  either  mean,  fine,  grovelling,  or  sub- 
lime, according  to  the  nature  of  the  mind 
in  which  they  exist :  hence  we  say  with 
more  propriety,  to  indulge  a  thought  than 
to  indulge   an  idea;  to  express  one's 
thoughts^  rather  than  one's  tcfeos,  on  any 
subject:  although  the  latter  term  idea, 
on  account  of  its  comprehensive  use, 
may,  without  violation  of  any  express 
rule,  be  indiiferently  employed  in  gener- 
al discourse  for  thought ;  but  the  former 
term  does  not  on  this  account  lose  its 
characteristic  meaning.    Imagination  is 
not  only  the  fruit  of  thouaht,  bnt  of  pe- 
culiar thought:  the  thougfu  may  be  an- 
other's: the  imagination  is  one's  own: 
the  thought  occurs  and  recurs ;  it  comes 
and  it  goes ;  it  is  retained  or  rejected  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  thinking  being :  tbe 
imagination   is   framed   by  the   power 
which  we  term  imnginaiion;  it  is  cher- 
ished with  the  partiality  of  a  parent  for 
its  offspring.     Thoughts  are  busied  with 
the   surrounding  objects;  imaginations 
are  employed  on  distant  and  strange  ob- 
jects: hence  thoughts  are  denominated 
sober,  chaste,  and  the  like ;  imaginationSf 
wild  and  extravagant 
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Every  oim  finds  that  numyof  tbe  id0a$  which 
he  desired  to  retahi  hare  clipped  away  irretriev- 
ably. Johnson. 

Ocalm 
The  warring  passions,  and  tumultuous  thonghU 
That  ra^  within  theo  I  Rowe. 

Different  climates  produce  in  men,  hy  a  differ- 
ent miztare  of  the  humors,  a  different  and  un- 
equal coarse  of  imaginaUoiM  and  passions. 

Temtlb. 

IDEAL,  IMAGINARY. 

IDEAL  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the 
senso  of  its  primitive  idea  (v.  Idea):  the 
idea  is  the  representation  of  a  real  object 
in  the  mind ;  but  ideal  signifies  belonging 
to  the  idea  independently  of  the  reality  or 
the  external  object.     IMAGINARY  pre- 
serves the  signification  of  its  primitive 
imaginaiimi  (v.  Fancy ^  also  v.  Idea)y  as  de- 
noting what  is  created  by  the  mind  itself. 
Hie  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to,  but 
abstracted  from,  the  real ;  the  imaginary^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  real ;  it  is  the  unreal  thing  formed  by 
the  imagination.     Ideal  happiness  is  the 
happiness  which  is  formed  in  the  mind 
without  having  any  direct  and  actual  pro- 
totype in  nature ;  but  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  something  possible  to  be  realized ; 
it  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct 
contradiction  to  it :  the  imaginary  is  that 
which  is  opposite  to  some  positive  exist- 
ing reality ;  the  pleasure  which  a  lunatic 
derives  from  the  conceit  of  being  a  king 
is  altogether  imagitiary. 

There  Is  not,  perhaps.  In  all  the  stores  of  ideal 
anguish,  a  thought  more  painful  than  the  con- 
Kiousness  of  having  propagated  corruption. 

Johnson. 

Superior  beings  know  well  the  vanity  of  those 
imaginary  perfections  that  sweU  tlie  heart  of 
man.  Addison. 

IDLE,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

.  IDLE  is  in  German  et/rf,  vain.  LAZY, 
in  German  lasng,  is  connected  with  the 
Latin  Uunu^  weary,  because  weariness 
naturally  engenders  ^oawew.  INDOLENT, 
m  Utin  isidolens,  signifies  without  feel- 
ing, having  apathy  or  unconcern. 
.  ^  propensity  to  inaction  is  the  common 

Ik!*  ^?  ^^^^^  ^^^^  '^^'^^  ^^  connected ; 
they  differ  in  the  cause  and  degree  of  the 
quality :  idle  expresses  less  than  laxy,  and 
'<^  less  than  indolent :  one  is  termed  idle 
^no  will  do  nothing  useful ;  one  is  laof 
^no  will  do  nothing  at  all  without  great 


relactance ;  one  is  indolent  who  does  not 
care  to  do  anything  or  set  about  anything. 
There  is  no  direct  inaction  in  the  idler; 
for  a  child  is  idle  who  will  not  learn  his 
lesson,  but  he  is  active  enough  in  that 
which  pleases  himself :  there  is  an  aver- 
sion to  corporeal  action  in  a  lazy  man,  but 
not  always  to  mental  action ;  he  is  lazy  at 
work,  lazy  in  walking,  or  lazy  in  sitting ; 
but  he  may  not  object  to  any  employment, 
such  as  rc»Miing  or  thinking,  which  leaves 
his  body  entirely  at  rest :  an  indolent  man, 
on  the  contrary,  fails  in  activity  from  a 
defect  both  in  the  mind  and  the  body; 
he  will  not  only  not  move,  but  he  will  not 
even  think,  if  it  give  him  trouble;  and 
trifling  exertions  of  any  kind  are  suflU- 
cient,  even  in  prospect,  to  deter  him  from 
attempting  to  move. 

As  pride  is  sometimes  hid  under  humility,  idl^ 
neee  is  often  covered  by  turbulence  and  hurry. 

Johnson. 

Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  Htb  like 
rogues  and  not  lUl  to  work,  but  be  2a«y  and 
spend  victuals.  Bacon. 

Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  eujoyment 
of  life  as  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indo- 
lent mind.  Blaib. 

Zazy  is  figuratively  applied  to  other  ob- 
jects. 

The  daw, 
The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray-grown  oak.i, 
Tliat  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms 
Sheltering  embrace,  direct  their  lamy  flight 

Thomson. 

JiUe  is  also  applied  to  things  in  the 
sense  of  leisure  and  vanity,  for  which  see 
the  next  articles. 

IDLE,  LEISURE,  VACANT. 

IDLE  {v.  Idle)  is  opposed  here  to  the 
busy ;  LEISURE,  otherwise  spelled  1ea»- 
ure^  from  leaee^  as  in  the  compound  rdease, 
and  the  Latin  laxo^  to  make  lax  or  looae, 
that  is,  loosed  or  set  free,  is  opposed  sim- 
ply to  the  employed :  he,  therefore,  who 
is  idUy  instead  of  being  busy,  commits  a 
fault;  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
him  who  is  at  leignre  or  free  from  his 
employment  IdU  is  always  taken  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  unfavorable;  leiettre 
in  a  sense  perfectly  indifferent :  if  a  man 
says  of  himself  that  he  has  spent  an  idle 
hour  in  this  or  that  place,  in  amusement, 
company,  and  the  like,  he  means  to  sig- 
nify he  would  have  spent  it  better  if  any- 
thing had  offered ;  on  the  other  hand,  be 
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would  my  that  he  spends  his  leimre  mo- 
ments in  a  suitable  relaxation :  be  who 
values  bis  time  will  take  care  to  have  as 
few  idle  hours  as  possible ;  but  since  no 
one  can  always  be  employed  in  severe 
labor,  be  will  occupy  his  leisure  hours  in 
that  which  best  suits  his  taste. 

Life  b  sastained  with  bo  little  labor,  that  the 
tediousneas  otidU  time  cannot  otherwise  be  snp- 
ported  (than  by  artificial  desires).         Johrsok. 

The  plant  that  shoots  from  seed, a  sullen  tree. 
At  M9ur4  grows,  lor  late  posterity.      Drtdsm. 

Idle  and  leisure  are  said  in  particular 
reference  to  the  time  that  is  employed ; 
VACANT  {v.  Free)  is  a  more  general  term, 
that  simply  qualilies  the  thing:  an  idle 
hour  is  one  without  any  proper  employ- 
ment; a  vacant  hour  is  in  general  one 
free  from  the  employments  with  which  it 
might  be  filled  up ;  a  person  has  leisure 
time  according  to  his  wishes ;  but  he  may 
have  vacant  time  from  necessity,  that  is, 
when  he  is  in  waut  of  employment. 

Ii/leneit$  dictates  expedients  by  which  life  may 
be  passed  unprofltably,  wlthoat  the  tediousness 
of  many  raeant  hours.  Johnsok. 

IDLE,  VAIN. 

Thkse  epithets  are  both  opposed  to  the 
solid  or  substantial ;  but  IDLE  (v.  Idle^ 
laxy)  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the 
time  or  attention ;  VAIN,  in  Latin  vanttf, 
probably  changed  from  vacaneuSy  signi- 
fying empty,  seems  to  qualify  the  thing 
without  any  such  reference.  A  pursuit 
may  be  termed  either  idle  or  vain:  in  the 
former  case,  it  reflects  immediately  on  the 
agent  for  not  employing  his  time  on  some- 
thing more  serious ;  but  in  the  latter  case 
it  simply  characterizes  the  pursuit  as  one 
that  will  be  attended  with  no  good  conse- 
quences :  when  we  consider  ourselves  as 
beings  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  live, 
and  that  every  moment  of  that  time  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  well-spent,  we  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  all  idle  concerns ;  when 
we  consider  ourselves  as  rational  beings, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  use  of  those 
powers  with  which  we  have  been  invested 
by  our  Almighty  Maker,  we  shall  be  care- 
ful to  reject  all  vain  concerns :  an  idle  ef- 
fort is  made  by  one  who  does  not  care  to 
exert  himself  for  any  useful  purpose,  who 
works  only  to  please  himself;  a  vain  ef- 


fort may  be  made  by  one  who  is  in  a  Atsie 
of  desperation. 

And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found, 
Bat  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground. 

Deluded  by  vain  opinions,  we  look  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  fortune  as  our  ultimate  goods. 

Bi:.AiK. 

IGNORANT,  ILLITERATK,  UNLEABXED, 
UNLETTERKD. 

IGNORANT,  in  Latin  igtioranSj  from 
the  privative  ig  or  in  and  noro^  or  the 
Greek  yivwaicw,  signifies  not  knowing 
things  in  general,  or  not  knowing  any 
particular  circumstance.  UNLEARNED, 
ILLITERATE,  and  UNLETTERED,  are 
compared  with  ignorant  in  the  general 
sense. 

Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term ;  it 
includes  any  degree  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  and  consequently  includes  the 
other  terms,  illUerate^  vnleamed,  and  tm- 
lettered^  which  express  different  forms  of 
ignoratyx,  Igjwrance  \s  not  always  to 
one*s  disgrace,  since  it  is  not  always  one^s 
fault ;  the  term  is  not,  therefore,  directly 
reproachful :  the  poor  ignorant  savage  is 
an  object  of  pity,  rather  than  condemna- 
tion ;  but  when  ignorance  is  coupled  with 
self-conceit  and  presumption,  it  is  a  per- 
fect deformity:  hence  the  word  illiterate^ 
which  is  mostly  used  in  such  cases  as 
become  a  term  of  reproach :  an  ignorant 
man  who  sets  up  to  teach  others,  is  term- 
ed an  illiterate  preacher;  and  quacks, 
whether  in  religion  or  medicine,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  calling,  are  altogeth- 
er an  illUerate  race  of  men.  The  term 
illiterate  is  in  all  cases  taken  for  one  who 
is  without  education  or  even  the  knowl- 
edge  of  his  letters ;  the  words  urdeamed 
and  unlettered  are  disengaged  from  any 
unfavorable  associations.  A  modest  man, 
who  makes  no  pretensions  to  learning, 
may  suitably  apologize  for  his  supposed 
deficiencies  by  saying  he  is  an  unuamed 
or  unlettered  man ;  the  former  is,  how< 
ever,  a  term  of  more  familiar  use  than 
the  latter.  A  man  may  be  described 
either  as  generally  urdeamed,  or  as  un- 
learned in  particular  sciences  or  arts ;  as 
unlearned  in  history;  unlearned  in  phi- 
losophy; unlearned  in  the  ways  of  the 
world :  a  poet  may  describe  his  muse  as 
Ufdetta'ed. 
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He  aakl.and  sent  Cyllenlaa  with  command 
To  free  the  porta,  and  ope  the  l*unic  land 
To  Trojan  guests ;  lest,  ignorant  of  iktc, 
The  queen  might  force  them  from  her  town  and 
state.  Dbtden. 

On  t!:3  accession  of  Henry  VII,,  emerged  from 
the  Fells  of  Cumberland,  where  he  had  been  prin- 
%cipall]r  concealed  for  twenty -fire  years,  Henry 
Lord  Clifford,  with  the  manners  and  education 
of  a  shepherd.  He  was  almost  illiterate^  but 
not  deficient  ih  natural  nnderstaodinpr- 
^  WHrrAKSR. 

Because  this  doctrine  may  have  appeared  to 
the  'unlearned  light  and  whimsical,  1  must  take 
leave  to  unfold  the  wisdom  and  antiquity  of  my 
first  proposition  in  these  ray  essays,  to  wit,  that 
**  every  worthless  man  Is  a  dead  man." 

Addison. 

Ajaz,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered  sol> 
dier,  had  uo  way  of  making  his  aoger  known  but 
by  gloomy  snllenness.  Johnson. 

TO   ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINE,  EN- 
LIGHTEN. 

ILLUMINATE,  in  Latin  iUumifiatWj 
participle  of  illfimino,  and  ENLIGHTEN, 
from  the  noun  %A/,  both  denote  the  com- 
munication of  light;  the  former  in  the 
natural,  tiie  latter  in  the  moral  sense. 
We  iUttminate  by  means  of  artificial 
lights ;  the  sun  iUuminatea  the  world  by 
its  own  light :  preaching  and  instruction 
erUiffhien  the  minds  of  men.  lUwnine  is 
but  a  poetic  variation  of  illtaninate  ;  as, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  iUttmined  the 
benighted  world;  illuminations  are  em- 
ployed as  public  demonstrations  of  joy : 
no  nation  is  now  termed  enlighimed  but 
such  as  have  received  the  light  of  the 
Goepel. 

Reason  our  guide,  what  can  she  more  reply, 
Than  that  the  sun  illuminates  the  sky?  taiob. 

But  if  neither  yon  nor  I  can  gather  so  much 
from  these  places,  they  will  tell  us  it  is  hecanse 
we  are  not  inwardly  enlightened.  Soctb. 

What  in  me  is  dark. 
Illumine  ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

Mn.T0N. 

TO  IMITATE,  COPY",  COUNTERFEIT. 

The  idea  of  taking  a  likeness  of  some 
object  is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  but 
IMITATE  (v.  To  foUow)  is  the  generic: 
COPY  (v.  Copyl  and  COUNTERFEIT, 
from  the  Latin  contra  and  /acto,  signify- 
ing to  make  in  opposition  to  the  reality, 
are  the  specific  terms:  to  imitate  is  to 
take  a  general  likeness ;  to  copt/^  to  take 
au  exact  likeness ;  to  counterfitt^  to  take 
a  false  likeness :  to  imitate  is,  therefore, 
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almost  always  used  in  a  good  or  an  in- 
different sense;  to  copy  mostly,  and  to 
counterfeit  still  oftener,  in  a  bad  sense : 
to  imitate  an  author's  style  is  at  all  tiroes 
allowable  for  one  who  cannot  form  a  style 
for  himself;  but  to  copi/  an  author's  style 
would  be  a  too  slavish  adherence  even 
for  the  dullest  writer. 

Poetry  and  music  have  the  power  of  imitating 
the  manners  of  men.  Sia  W.  Jones. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  relation  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent  from  hence  that  the  Sorbonlsts  were  the 
original  authors,  and  our  schismatics  in  Enpland 
were  the  copiers  of  rebellion.  Drydln. 

To  imitate  is  applicable  to  every  ob- 
ject, for  every  external  object  is  suscep- 
tible of  imitation  ;  and  in  man  the  iwit- 
Uxtive  faculty  displays  itself  alike  in  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  matters,  in  works 
of  art  and  moral  conduct :  to  copy  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  objects  which  will 
admit  of  a  minute  likeness  being  taken ; 
thus,  an  artist  may  be  said  to  copy  from 
nature. 

The  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees. 

COWFEB, 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  imitate,  by 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound 
or  noise  which  any  external  object  made.  Blaib. 

To  counterfeit  is  applicable  but  to  few 
objects ;  we  may  counterfeit  coin,  which 
is  an  unlawful  act,  or  we  may  counterfeit 
the  person,  the  character,  the  voice,  or 
the  handwriting,  of  any  one  for  whom 
we  would  wish  to  pass,  which  is  also  an 
unlawful  act  except  on  the  stage. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side. 

Shakspxabx. 

TO  IMITATE,  MIMIC,  APE,  MOCK. 

To  IMITATE  (t;.  TofoUow)  is  here  the 
general  term :  to  MIMIC,  from  the  Greek 
fiiftoCt  luid  to  APE,  signifying  to  imitate 
like  an  ope,  are  both  species  of  vicious 
imitation.  One  imitates  that  which  is  de- 
serving of  imitation^  or  the  contrary :  one 
mimics  either  that  which  is  not  an  au- 
thorized subject  of  imitation^  or  which  is 
tmzto/^. imperfectly  or  so  as  to  excite 
laughter.  A  person  wishes  to  make  that 
his  own  which  he  imitates^  but  he  mimics 
for  the  entertainment  of  others. 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two  I 

1  hate  the  imitating  crew.  Gat. 
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Nor  will  it  less  deliffht  th'  attentive  Mge 

V  observe  that  instinct  whii-h  unerring  fcaidea 

Tlio  brutAl  race  whicli  mimioa  reason's  love. 

SOMEEVILUL 

To  ape  is  a  serious  though  an  absurd 
act  of  wdUUion;  to  MOCK,  in  French 
moequer^  Greek  ^iwcaw,  to  laugh  at,  is  an 
ill-natured  and  vulgar  act  of  imUatum. 
The  ape  imitates  to  please  himself;  the 
moctcer  modb  to  insult  others. 

A  courtier  in  j  ape  surpasses ; 

Behold  him,  humbly  cringing,  wait 

Upon  the  minister  of  state. 

View  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 

Aping  ttie  conduct  of  superiors.  Swdt. 

What  though  no  flriends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances.  Pors. 

IMMINENT;  IMPENDING,  THUEATEN- 

ING. 

IMMINENT,  in  Latin  immineM^  from 
maneo^  to  remain,  signifies  resting  or  com- 
ing upon.  IMPENDING,  from  the  \At- 
in  pendeo,  to  hang,  signifies  hanging  upon 
or  ov.er.  THREATENING,  containing  a 
threat. 

All  these  terms  are  used  in  regard  to 
some  evil  that  is  exceedingly  near:  im- 
minent conveys  no  idea  of  duration ;  im- 
pending excludes  the  idea  of  what  is  mo- 
mentary. A  person  may  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  life  in  one  instant, 
and  the  danger  may  be  over  the  next  in- 
stant :  but  an  impending  danger  is  that 
which  has  been  long  in  existence  and 
gradually  approaching;  we  can  seldom 
escape  imminent  danger  by  any  efforts 
of  one's  own ;  but  we  may  be  successful- 
ly warned  to  escape  from  an  impending 
danger.  Imminent  and  impending  are 
said  of  dangers  that  are  not  discovera- 
ble; but  a  (Areatening  evil  gives  intima- 
tions of  its  own  approach ;  we  perceive 
the  threatening  tempest  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  sky;  we  hear  the  threat- 
ening sounds  of  the  enemy's  clashing 
swords. 

The  threatening  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with 
which  these  words  were  uttered,  struck  Monte- 
Euma.  He  saw  his  own  danger  was  imminent^ 
the  necessity  unavoidable.  Uobbiitsok. 

There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among  the 
Americans,  that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  tm- 
pHuUng  over  their  beads.  Roubtbom. 


IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  6HAMKUES8. 

IMMODEST  signifies  the  want  of  mod 
etty:  IMPUDENT  and  SHAMELESS  sig- 
nify without  ehame,  hnmodett  is  leaa  than 
either  impudent  or  ahamelets :  an  immod 
est  girl  lays  aside  the  ornament  of  her  ' 
sex,  and  puts  on  another  garb  thai  is  leas 
becoming ;  but  her  heart  need  not  be  cor- 
rupt until  she  becomes  impudent:  she 
wants  a  good  quality  when  she  is  immod 
est;  she  is  possessed  of  a  poeitively  bad 
quality  when  she  is  impudent.  There  is 
always  hope  that  an  immodat  woman  may 
be  sensible  of  her  error,  and  amend ;  bm 
of  an  impudent  woman  there  is  no  soch 
chance,  she  is  radically  corrupt,  .hnjm- 
dent  may  characterize  the  person  or  the 
thing:  sAa^M^esf  characterizes  the  person. 
A  person^s  air,  look,  and  words  are  trnpH- 
denty  when  contrary  to  all  modestj :  the 
person  himself  is  shanidess  who  is  devoid 
of  all  sense  of  shame. 

Music  diffuses  a  calm  all  anmnd  us,  and  makes 
us  drop  all  those  immodest  thoughts  which  wonM 
be  a  hinderance  to  us  In  the  performance  of  the 
great  duty  of  tbankaglTing.  Spbctatob. 

I  am  at  once  equally  fearful  of  sparing  you, 
and  of  being  too  impudent  a  corrector.      IHirK. 

The  sole  remorse  his  greedy  heart  can  feel. 
Is  if  one  life  escapes  his  murdering  steel ; 
Shamelesa  by  force  or  fraud  to  work  his  way. 
And  no  less  prompt  to  flatter  than  betray. 

Coxbbblakd. 

TO  IMPAIR,  INJURE. 

IMPAIR  comes  from  the  Latin  im  and 
pair^pejoro  or  pejor^  worse,  signifying  to 
make  worse.  INJURE,  from  in  and  Jus, 
against  right,  signifies  to  make  otherwise 
than  it  ought  to  be. 

Impair  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  injure 
as  the  species  to  the  genus ;  what  is  im- 
paired is  injured^  but  what  is  injured  is 
not  necessarily  impaired.  To.  impair  is 
a  progressive  mode  of  injuring:  an  inju- 
ry may  take  place  either  by  d^^rcea  or 
by  an  instantaneous  act :  straining  of  the 
eyes  impairs  the  sight,  but  a  blow  it^ures 
rather  than  impairs  the  eye.  A  man^s 
health  may  be  impaired  or  ir^ured  by  his 
vices,  but  his  limbs  are  injured  rather 
than  impaired  by  a  fall.  A  person^s  cir- 
curostances  are  impaired  by  a  succeasion 
of  misfortunes;  they  are  injured  by  a 
sudden  turn  of  fortune. 

It  is  painful  to  consider  that  thia  sublime  em 
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Joyment  of  friendship  may  be  impaired  by  In- 
YBumerable  caoses.  Johnson. 

VHio  lires  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor, 
O  what  a  patrimony  this !  a  being 
Of  socli  inherent  strength  and  nu(}esty, 
]Kot  worlds  possest  can  niae  it ;  worlds  destroy'd 
can't  injure.  Yocno. 

rMPERFECnON;  DEFECT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

TnE3S£  terms  are  applied  either  to  per- 
KODS  or  thiDga.  IMP£KF£CTION,  denot- 
ing either  the  abstract  quality  of  imper- 
Jrcty  or  the  thing  which  constitutes  it  im- 
jftrjfeeiy  in  a  person  arises  from  his  want 
of  per/edion,  and  the  infirmity  of  his  nat- 
ure ;  there  is  no  one  without  some  point 
of  imperfection  which  is  obvious  to  oth- 
ers, if  not  to  himself;  he  may  strive  to 
diminish  it,  although  he  cannot  expect  to 
get  altogether  rid  of  it:  a  DEFECT  {v. 
.Blemish)  is  a  deviation  from  the  general 
constitution  of  man ;  it  is  what  may  be 
natural  to  the  man  as  an  individual,  but 
not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ;  in  this 
manner  we  may  speak  of  a  defect  in  the 
speech,  or  a  defect  in  temper.  The  FAULT 
and  VICE  rise  in  degree  and  character 
above  either  of  the  former  terms ;  they 
both  reflect  disgrace  more  or  less  on  the 
person  possessing  them ;  but  the  fault 
always  characterizes  the  agent,  and  is 
said  in  relation  to  an  individual ;  the  tnee 
characterizes  the  action,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered abstractedly :  hence  we  speak  of 
a  man' 6  faults  as  the  things  we  may  con- 
demn in  him ;  but.  we  may  speak  of  the 
vices  of  drunkenness,  lying,  and  the  like, 
without  any  immodiate  reference  to  any 
one  who  practises  these  vices.  When 
they  are  both  employed  for  an  individual, 
their  distinction  is  obvious :  the  fault  may 
lessen  the  amiability  or  excellence  of  the 
character;  the  vice  is  a  stain;  a  single 
act  destroys  its  purity;  a  habitual  prac- 
tice is  a  pollution. 

It  to  a  pleasant  story  that  we,  forsooth,  who 
are  the  only  imperfect  creatures  in  the  universe, 
are  the  only  beings  that  will  not  allow  of  imper- 
fection. SXEMJS. 

The  low  race  of  men  take  a  secret  pleasure  In 
finding  an  eminent  character  le%'ellcd  to  their 
condition  by  a  report  of  its  defeetn^  and  keep 
themselves  in  countenance,  though  they  are  ex- 
celled in  a  thousand  virtues,  if  they  believe  that 
they  have  in  common  with  a  great  person  any 
ott^  fault.  Addison. 

I  did  myself  the  honor  this  day  to  make  a  visit 
to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  is  one  of  those  that  are 
ever  railing  at  the  vices  of  the  age.         Stseub. 


In  r^;ard  to  things,  the  distinction  de- 
pends upon  the  preceding  explanation  in 
a  great  measure,  for  we  can  scarcely  use 
these  words  without  thinking  on  man  as 
a  moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  most 
perfect  of  all  creatures,  and  became  the 
most  imperfect;  and  from  our  imperfec- 
turn  has  arisen,  also,  a  general  trnperfec- 
Hon  throughout  all  the  works  of  creation. 
The  word  imperfection  is  therefore  the 
most  unqualified  term  of  all :  there  may 
be  imperfection  in  regard  to  our  Maker ; 
or  there  may  be  imperfectixm  in  regard  to 
what  we  conceive  of  perfection:  and  in 
this  case,  the  term  simply  and  generally 
implies  whatever  falls  short  in  any  degree 
or  manner  of  perfection.  Defect  is  a  posi- 
tive degree  of  imperfection  ;  it  is  contrary 
both  to  our  ideas  of  perfecOony  or  our  par- 
ticular intention:  thus,  there  may  be  a 
defect  in  the  materials  of  which  a  thing  is 
made ;  or  a  defect  in  the  mode  of  making 
it :  the  term  defect,  however,  whether  said 
of  persons  or  things,  characterizes  rather 
the  object  than  the  agent  Fcndt,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  said  of  things,  always 
refers  to  the  agent:  thus  we  may  say 
there  is  a  defect  in  the  glass,  or  a  defect  in 
the  spring ;  but  there  is  a  fault  in  the 
workmanship,  or  a  fault  in  the  putting 
together,  and  the  like.  Vice,  with  regard 
to  things,  is  properly  a  serious  or  radical 
defect ;  the  former  lies  in  the  constitution 
01  the  whole,  the  latter  may  lie  in  the 
parts ;  the  former  lies  in  essentials,  the 
latter  lies  in  the  accidents :  there  may  be 
a  defect  in  the  shape  or  make  of  a  horse ; 
but  the  vice  is  said  in  regard  to  his  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness,  his  docility  or  indo- 
cility. 

Go,  wiser  thon  I  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  providence ; 
Gall  imperfection  wluu  thou  fanciest  such. 

ropx. 

The  lovers  soon  espy'd 
Tills  small  defect^  for  love  is  eagle-eyed, 
And  in  soft  wiiispers  soon  tlie  passage  try'd. 

PvaAMCS  AND  TUISBE. 

He  who  Is  gratified  with  what  la  faulty  In  works 
of  art  is  a  man  of  bad  taste.  BEAmx. 

Or  when  the  latent  vice  is  cured  by  fire, 
Redundant  humors  by  the  pores  expire. 

Dbtdsk. 

niPERFECnOX,  WEAKNESS,  FRAILTT, 
FAILING,  FOIBLE. 

IMPERFECTION  (v.  Imperfeetum)  has 
already  been  considered  as  that  which. 
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m  the  moet  extended  sense,  abridges  the 
moral  perfection  of  man ;  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  wiperfecHon  varying  in  deg^ree 
and  circumstances.  WEAKNESS  is  a 
positiTe  and  strong  d^ipree  of  imperfedum 
which  is  opposed  to  strength ;  it  is  wliat 
we  do  not  so  necessarily  look  for,  and 
therefore  distinguishes  the  individual  who 
is  liable  to  it  FRAI LT  Y  is  another  strong 
mode  of  imperfection  which  characterizes 
the  fragility  of  man,  but  not  of  all  men 
in  the  same  degree ;  it  differs  from  vfeak- 
wet  in  respect  to  the  object  A  veahieu 
lies  more  in  the  judgment  or  in  the  sen- 
timent; fnt^y  lies  more  in  the  moral 
f  statures  of  an  action.  It  is  a  vteaknen  in 
H  man  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  any 
one  against  his  better  judgment ;  it  is  a 
frailty  to  yield  to  intemperance  or  illicit 
indulgenced.  FAILINGS  and  FOIBLES 
are  the  smallest  degrees  of  imperfection 
to  which  the  human  character  is  liable : 
we  have  all  our  faiUngB  in  temper,  and 
our  fwhlee  in  our  habits  and  our  prepos- 
Hessions ;  and  he,  as  Horace  observes,  is 
the  best  who  has  the  fewest. 

Yoa  Hto  In  a  reign  of  human  inflmiity  where 
every  one  has  imperfections.  Blaib. 

Ttie  folly  of  blowing  onraelves  to  delay  what 
we  know  cannot  Anally  be  escaped,  Is  one  of  the 
general  weakne^nee  wlifch,  to  a  greater  or  leas 
degree,  prevnil  In  erery  mind.  Joiimoiv. 

There  are  drcnmstanoes  which  erery  man  most 
know  will  prove  the  occasions  of  calling  forth  his 
latent /rat7M«s.  Blaib. 

Never  allow  small  failing$  to  dwell  on  your 
attention  so  much  as  to  deface  the  whole  of  an 
amiable  character.  Blaib. 

I  confess  my  foibls  in  regard  to  flattery ;  I  am 
as  fond  of  it  as  Voltaire  can  be,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  I  love  it  from  a  masterly  hand. 

CHBSTEariBLO. 

IMPERIOrS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEERING, 
OVKRBKARINO. 

All  these  epithets  imply  an  unseemly 
exercise  or  affectation  of  power  or  supe- 
riority. IMPERIOUS,  from  impero,  to 
command,  characterizes  either  the  dis- 
position to  command  without  adequate 
authority,  or  to  convey  one's  commands 
in  an  offensive  manner :  LORDLY,  signi- 
fying like  a  lord,  characterizes  the  man- 
ner of  acting  the  lord:  and  DOMINEER- 
ING)  from  dominuit,  a  lord,  denotes  the 
manner  of  ruling  like  a  lord,  or  rather  of 
attempting  to  rule ;  hence  a  person's  tem- 


per or  his  tone  is  denominated  imperionM ; 
his  air  or  deportment  is  lordly;  his  tone 
is  domineerinff.  A  woman  of  an  impefiova 
temper  commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed : 
she  commands  with  an  imperiema  tone  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience.  A  person  as- 
sumes a  lordly  air  in  order  to  dtsplaj  his 
own  importance :  he  gives  orders  in  a 
domineering  tone  in  order  to  make  others 
feel  their  inferiority.  There  is  alwajg 
something  offensive  in  un/xriounuss ; 
there  is  frequently  something  ludicrous 
in  that  which  is  lordly ;  and  a  mixture  of 
the  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  that  which 
is  damintering. 


Thy  willing  victim,  Carthage,  bursHng  U 
From  all  that  pleading  nature  could  oppose  ; 
From  a  whole  city's  tears,  by  rigid  fiuth 
Itnperiou*  call'd,  and  honor's  dire  oomnund. 

Thoksos. 

Lords  are  lordlieet  in  their  wine.  M ojeok. 

He  who  has  sunk  so  fkr  helow  himself  aa  to 
have  given  up  his  assent  to  a  domineering  error 
Is  fit  for  nothing  hut  to  be  trampled  on.    Soimi. 

These  terms  arc  employed  for  such  as 
are  invested  with  some  sort  of  power,  or 
endowed  with  some  sort  of  superxoritv, 
however  trifling ;  but  OVERBEARING  is 
employed  for  men  in  the  general  relations 
of  society,  whether  superiors  or  equals. 
A  man  of  an  impenoua  temper  and  some 
talent  will  frequently  be  so  otferbcaris^ 
in  the  assemblies  of  his  equals  as  to  awe 
the  rest  into  silence,  and  carry  every  meas- 
ure of  his  own  without  contradiction. 

I  reflected  within  myself  how  much  society 
would  suffer  if  such  insolent,  oeerbearing  char- 
acters as  Leontine  were  not  held  in  restraint. 

Cuxaaai^KD. 

IMF^KTINENT,  RUDE,  SAUCY,  IMPU- 
DEKT,  INSOLKMT. 

IMPERTINENT,  in  Latin  in  and  per 
tinem,  not  belonging  to  one,  signifies  be- 
ing  or  wanting  to  do  what  it  does  not  be- 
long to  one  to  be  or  do.  RUDE,  in  Latin 
r%i£t,  rude,  and  rmtdusy  a  ragged  stone, 
in  the  Greek  p«/Woc,  a  rough  stick,  sig- 
nifies literally  unpolished ;  and,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  wanting  all  culture.  SAUCY 
comes  from  §m*eey  and  the  Latin  ealetu^ 
signifying  literally  salt;  and,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  stinging  like  salt  IMPU- 
DENT, V.  Awuranee.  INSOLENT,  from 
the  Latin  in  and  9oleM,  contrary  to  cu6> 
torn,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  be  oo» 
trary  to  custom. 
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ImptrUsumi  is  allied  to  rudtBy  as  re- 
spects oue^s  general  relations  in  society, 
without  regard  to  station ;  it  is  allied  to 
•auey^  impudenUy  and  indolent,  as  respects 
the  conduct  of  inferiors.  He  who  does 
not  respect  the  laws  of  civil  society  in 
his  intercourse  with  individuals,  and 
wants  to  assume  to  himself  what  belongs 
to  another,  is  impertinmU:  if  he  carry 
this  impertiaienee  so  far  as  to  commit  any 
violent  breach  of  decorum  in  his  behav- 
ior, he  is  rude,  ImperUrunee  seems  to 
spring  from  a  too  high  regard  of  one's 
self :  rudenem  from  an  ignorance  of  what 
is  due  to  others.  Impertinmi,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  terms,  aauey,  imr 
pudentj  and  insolent^  is  the  most  general 
and  indefinite:  whatever  one  does  or 
says  that  is  not  compatible  with  our 
humble  station  is  imperHnetU  ;  aaueif  is  a 
sharp  kind  of  impertinence:  inip\ident  an 
nnblushing  kind  of  imperUnenee  ^-  ituo- 
ienee  is  an  outrageous  kind  of  imperti- 
oenee^  it  runs  counter  to  all  established 
order :  thus,  the  terms  seem  to  rise  in 
sense.  A  person  may  be  imperiinetU  in 
wordf  or  actions:  he  is  eaucy  in  words 
or  looks:  he  is  impudent  or  violent  in 
words,  tones,  gesture,  looks,  and  every 
species  of  action. 

It  Is  pvblicisr  whispered  as  a  frieoe  of  imper- 
tinent pride  in  me,  that  I  have  hitherto  been 
Miiteiljf  eivil  to  everybody,  as  if  I  thought  no- 
body good  enoagh  to  quarrel  with. 

Ladt  M.  W.  Kohtaocb. 

Hy  house  should  no  such  rude  disorders  know, 
As  firom  high  drinking  consequently  flow. 

PoicrRBT. 
Whether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no. 
His  tongue  eternally  would  go ; 
For  he  had  impudence  at  will.  Oat. 

He  claims  the  bnl!  with  lawless  ineolence. 
And  having  seiz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince. 

IMPRRVIOUS,  IMPASSABLE;  INACCES- 
SIBLE. 

IMPERVIOUS,  from  the  Latin  in, 
per,  and  via,  signifies  not  having  a  way 
through ;  IMPASSABLE,  not  to  be  pass- 
ed through ;  INACCESSIBLE,  not  to  be 
approached.  A  wood  is  impervious  when 
the  trees,  branches,  and  leaves  are  en- 
tangled to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit  of 
no  passage  at  all:  a  river  is  impaesable 
that  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  forded : 
a  rock  or  a  mountain  is  inaccessible  the 
summit  of  which  is  not  to  be  reached  by 


any  paUi  whatever.  What  is  int^fferviovM 
is  so  for  a  permanency ;  what  is  impas- 
sable is  commonly  so  only  for  a  time: 
roads  are  frequently  impassable  in  the 
winter  that  are  passable  in  the  summer, 
while  a  thicket  is  impervious  during  the 
whole  of  the  year:  impassable  is  likewise 
said  only  of  that  which  is  to  be  passed 
by  living  creatures,  but  impei^vious  may 
be  extended  to  inanimate  object&y  a 
wood  may  be  impervious:  to  the  misjA 
the  sun.  /  ■   ^  j 

The  monster,  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beAst, 
This  bold,  impervious  to  the  sun,-  possessed. 

DRYD£K. 

But  lest  the  dilBcuUy  Of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhapi  ever  this  gulf, 
Impassable,  imperviousi  let  us  try 
Advent'rous  work.  Milton. 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  faiTd,  who  thongiit 
All  like  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
lliis  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispossess'd. 
He  trusted  to  have  seiz'd.  Milton. 

IMPLACABLE,  LTfRELENTING,  RELEXT- 
LES8,  INEXORABLE. 

IMPLACABLE,  unappeasable,  signi- 
fies not  to  be  allayed  nor  softened.  UN- 
RELENTING or  RELENTLESS,  from 
tfoe  Latin  /mso,  to  soften,  or  to  make 
pliant,  fiigmfies  not  rendered  soft  IN- 
EXORABLE, from  oroy  to  prav,  signifies 
not  to  be  turned  by  prayers. 

Infleubility  is  the  idea  expressed  in 
common  by  these  terms,  but  they  differ 
in  the  causes  and  circumstance  with 
which  it  is  attended.  Animosities  art^ 
implacable  when  no  misery  which  we  oc- 
casion can  diminish  their  force,  and  no 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  offender 
can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge:  the 
mind  or  character  of  a  man 'is  unrdenl- 
ing  when  it  is  not  to  be  turned  from  its 
purpose  by  a  view  of  the  pain  which  it 
inflicts :  a  man  is  inexorable  who  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  solicitation  or  entreaty 
that  is  made  to  induce  him  to  lessen  the 
rigor  of  his  sentence.  A  man^s  angry 
passions  render  him  implacable  ;  it  is  not 
the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  but  the 
temper  of  the  offended  that  is  here  in 
question;  by  implacability  he  is  render- 
ed insensible  to  the  misery  he  occasions, 
and  to  everv  satisfaction  which  the  of- 

m 

fender  may  offer  him :  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose renders  a  roan  unrdeating  or  rdent- 
less;  an  unrelenting  temper  is  not  less 
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callous  to  the  misery  produced,  than  an 
implacabU  temper ;  but  it  is  not  ground- 
ed always  on  resentment  for  personal  in- 
juries, but  sometimes  on  a  certain  prin- 
ciple of  right  and  a  sense  of  necessity: 
the  inesBorable  man  adheres  to  his  rule,  as 
the  unrdetUing  man  does  to  his  purpose ; 
the  former  is  insensible  to  any  workings 
of  his  heart  which  might  shake  his  pur- 
pose, the  latter  tarns  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
the  solicitattons  of  others  which  would 
go  to  alter  his  decrees:  savages  are 
mostly  inwlaeable  in  their  animosities; 
Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  displayed  an  in- 
stance of  unrelenting  severity  toward  his 
son ;  Minos,  .dBacus,  and  Rhadomanthus 
were  the  inexorable  judges  of  hell. 

Imniaeable  as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans 
was,  tney  were  so  unacquainted  with  the  science 
of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  talce  the  prop- 
er measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards. 

ROBSmTSON. 

These  are  the  realms  of  unreUnting  fiitc. 

DnTDSN. 

JmpUuable  and  unrdenting  are  said 
only  of  animate  beings  in  whom  is  want- 
ing an  ordinary  portion  of  the  tender  af- 
fections: inexorahU  may  be  improperly 
applied  to  inanimate  objects ;  justice  and 
death  are  both  represented  as  inexorable. 

Acca,  *tl8  past,  he  swims  before  my  sifi^ht, 
Inexorable  death,  and  claims  his  rigiit 

DSTDSN. 

TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  INCULCATE, 
INSTIL,  INFU8S. 

To  plant  is  properly  to  fix  plants  in 
the  ground ;  to  IMPLANT  is,  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  to  fix  principles  in  the 
mind.  Or^  is  to  make  one  plant  grow 
on  the  stock  of  another ;  to  IKGRAFT 
is  to  make  particular  principles  fiourish 
in  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  the  char- 
acter. C€Uco  is  in  Latin  to  tread;  and 
INCULCATE,  to  stamp  into  the  mind. 
SkiUo^  in  Latin,  is  literally  to  fall  drop- 
wise:  instillo,  to  INSTIL,  is,  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  to  make  sentiments,  as  it 
were,  drop  into  the  mind.  Fundo^  in  Lat- 
in, is  literally  to  pour  in  a  stream :  in/un- 
do^ Ux  INFUSE,  is,  in  the  improper  sense, 
to  pour  principles  or  feelings  into  the 
mind. 

To  implant^  ingraft^  and  ineulcate,  are 
said  of  abstract  opinions,  or  rules  of 
right  and  wrong;  inUil  and  infuse  of 


such  principles  as  influence  the  heart, 
the  affections,  and  the  passions.     It  i^ 
the  business  of  the  parent  in  eariy  life  to 
implant  sentiments  of  virtue  in  his  child ; 
it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  f»- 
gra/t  them.     Jnetil  is  a  corresponding 
act  with  implant;  we  implant  belief ;  we 
inatil  the  feeling  which  is  connected  with 
this  belief.    It  is  not  enough  to  have  ad 
abstract  belief  of  a  God  impUuUed  into 
the  mind :  we  must  likewise  hare  a  lore, 
and  a  fear  of  him,  and  reTerence  for  his 
holy  name  and  Word  ifutilled  into  the 
mind.    To  inttU  is  a  gradual  process 
which  is  the  natural  work  of  education ; 
to  infuM  is  a  more  arbitrary  and  imme^ 
diate  act    Sentiments  are  inaHUei  into 
the  mind,  not  altogether  by  the  personal 
efforts  of  any  individual,  but  likewise  by 
collateral  endeavors ;  they  are,  however, 
infused  at  the  express  will  and  with  the 
express  endeavor  of  some  person.    IvutU 
is  applicable  only  to  permanent  senti- 
raents;  infuae  may  be  said  of  any  par- 
tial feeling :  hence  we  speak  of  inf^mit^ 
a  poison  into  the  mind  by  means  of  in- 
sidious  and  mischievous  publication^ ;  or 
infimng  a  jealousy  by  means  of  crafty 
insinuations,  or  infusing  an   ardor  into 
the  minds  of  soldiers  by  means  of  spirit- 
ed addresses  coupled  with  military  sue- 
cesses. 

With  varions  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted.  Thomson. 

The  reciprocal  attraction  in  the  minds  of  men 
is  a  principle  ingrafted  in  the  very  first  forma* 
tion  ai.  the  soul  'tj  the  author  of  our  nataxe. 

BSKK,SI.KT. 

To  preach  practical  sermons,  as  they  are  call> 
ed,  that  is,  sermons  npon  Tirtnes  and  Tices. 
without  inculcating  the  great  Scripture  truths 
of  redemption,  grace,  etc.,  which  alone  can  en- 
able and  incite  us  to  forsake  sin  and  follow  after 
righteousness ;  what  is  it,  but  to  put  together  the 
wheels  and  set  the  hands  of  a  watch,  forgetting 
the  spring  which  is  to  make  ttiem  all  go  ? 

BuBor  HoEKC. 

The  apostle  often  makes  mention  of  sound  doc- 
trine in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  and  cor- 
rupt opinions  which  iislse  teachers,  even  in  tbooe 
dajrs,  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their  Ignorant 
and  unwary  disciples.  Bbvsriimul 

No  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide. 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  music  imconfin'd.  THoaooir. 

TO  IMPLICATE^  INVOLVE, 

IMPLICATE,  from  piieo,  to  fold,  de. 
notes  to  fold  into  a  thing;   and   IN- 
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VOLVE,  from  volvo^  to  roll,  signifies  to  ^ 
roll  into  a  thing:  by  which  explanation 
ire  perceive,  that  to  implicate  marks 
something  less  entangled  than  to  in- 
volve: foT  that  which  is  folded  may  be 
folded  only  once,  but  that  which  is  roiled 
is  turned  many  times.  In  application, 
therefore,  to  human  affairs,  people  are 
said  to  be  impUeaied  who  have  taken. 
ever  so  email  a  share  in  a  transaction ; 
but  they  are  involved  only  when  they  are 
deeply  concerned :  the  former  is  likewise 
especially  applied  to  criminal  transac- 
tions, the  latter  to  those  things  which 
are  in  themselves  troublesome:  thus  a 
man  is  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  robbery 
who  should  stand  by  and  see  it  done, 
without  interfering  for  its  prevention; 
he  who  is  in  debt  in  every  direction  is 
strictly  said  to  be  involved  in  debt. 

He  is  mnch  too  deeplj  implicated  to  make 
the  presence  or  abience  of  these  notes  of  the 
least  consequence  to  him.  State  Trials. 

Those  who  cultivate  the  memory  of  oar  Bevo- 
Intion  will  take  care  how  they  are  involved  with 
persons  who,  under  pretext  of  zeal  toward  the 
Rerolntion  and  constitution,  frequently  wander 
firom  their  true  principles.  Boskk. 

IMPORTANCE,  CONSEQUENCE,  WEIGHT, 
MOMENT. 

IMPORTANCE,  from  pwio,  to  carry, 
signifies  the  carrying  or  bearing  with, 
or  in  itself.  CONSEQUENCE,  from  eon- 
Bequar,  to  follow,  or  result,  signifies  the 
following,  or  resulting  from  a  thing. 
WEIGHT  signifies  the  quantum  that  the 
thing  weighs.  MOMENT,  from  momen- 
tum, signifies  the  force  that  puts  in  mo- 
tion. 

Importance  is  what  things  have  in 
themselves ;  they  may  be  of  more  or  less 
importance,  according  to  the  value  which 
is  set  upon  them:  this  may  be  real  or 
unreal ;  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  their  past  utility,  or  from  the 
presumption  of  their  utility  for  the  fut- 
ure: the  idea  of  importance,  therefore, 
enters  into  the  meaning  of  the  other 
terms  more  or  less.  Connequence  is  the 
importance  of  a  thing  from  its  conse- 
quences. This  term,  therefore,  is  pecul- 
iarly applicable  to  such  things,  the  eorue- 
guencee  of  which  may  be  more  immedi- 
fttely  discerned  either  from  the  neglect 
or  the  attention :  it  is  of  conaequence  for 
a  letter  to  go  off  on  a  certain  day,  for  the 


affairs  of  an  individual  may  be  more  or 
less  affected  by  it;  an  hour's  delay  some* 
times  in  the  departure  of  a  military  ex- 
pedition may  be  of  such  eonaequence  as 
to  determine  the  fate  of  a  battle.  The 
term  weight  implies  a  positively  great  de- 
gree of  importance  :  it  is  that  importance 
which  a  thing  has  intrinsically  in  itself, 
and  which  makes  it  veigh  in  the  mind : 
it  is  applied,  therefore,  to  such  things  as 
offer  themselves  to  deliberation;  hence 
the  counsels  of  a  nation  are  always 
tDciffhti/y  because  they  involve  the  inter- 
ests of  so  many.  Moment  is  that  impor- 
tance which  a  thing  has  from  the  power 
in  itself  to  produce  effects,  or  to  deter- 
mine interests:  it  is  applicable,  there- 
fore, only  to  such  tilings  as  are  connected 
with  our  prosperity  or  happiness :  when 
used  without  any  adjunct,  it  implies  a 
great  degree  of  unportance,  but  may  be 
modified  in  various  ways,  as  a  thing  of 
no  moment,  or  small  moment,  or  great  mo- 
ment;  but  we  cannot  say  with  the  same 
propriety,  a  thing  of  small  weight,  and 
still  less  a  thing  of  great  weight:  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  for  every  one 
to  choose  that  course  of  conduct  which  ^ 
will  stand  the  test  of  a  death-bed  reflec-  * 
tion. 

He  that  considers  how  soon  he  must  close  his 
life,  will  find  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  close  it  well.  Jounsom. 

The  corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of  equal  eoii" 
sequence  with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue. 

WAaTOK. 

The  finest  works  of  invention  are  of  very  little 
tceifffUy  wiien  put  in  the  balance  with  what  re- 
fines and  exalts  the  rational  mind.     Spectatob. 

Whoever  shall  review  his  life,  will  find  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  has  been  deter- 
mined by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  moment. 

JOIIKSON. 

TO  IMPRINT,  IMPRESS,  ENGRAVE. 

PRINT  and  PRESS  are  both  derived 
from  pressm^  participle  of  primo,  signi- 
fying in  the  literal  sense  to  press,  or  to 
make  a  mark  by  pressing:  to  IMPRESS 
and  IMPRINT  arc  figuratively  employed 
in  the  same  sense.  Things  are  impreued 
on  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion :  they  are  imprinted  on  it  so  as  to 
produce  recollection.  If  the  truths  of 
Christianity  be  impressed  on  the  mind, 
they  will  show  themselves  in  a  corre- 
sponding conduct:  whatever  is  imprint- 
ed on  the  mind  in  early  life,  or  by  any 
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pariicular  circumstance,  is  not  readily 
forgotten.  ENGRAVE,  from  grave  and 
the  German  graben^  to  dig,  expresses  more 
in  the  proper  sense  than  either,  and  the 
same  in  its  moral  application;  for  we 
may  truly  say  that  if  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity be  engraven  in  the  minds  of  youth, 
they  can  never  be  eradicated. 

\Vhenc«  this  disdain  of  Iffe  In  ev*ry  breast, 
nut  from  a  notton  on  their  minds  imprui 
That  all  who  for  their  coantry  die,  are  blest  1 

jEMTKa. 

Such  a  strange,  sacred,  and  inyiolable  majesty 
has  God  imprinUd  upon  this  faculty  (the  con- 
science), that  it  can  never  be  deposed.       South. 

Deep  on  his  front  enffravtn^ 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care.  Miltok. 

TO  IMPUGN,  ATTACK. 

These  terms  are  employed  synony- 
mously only  in  regard  to  doctrines  or 
opinions ;  in  which  case,  to  IMPUGN, 
from  in  and  pugno^  to  tight  against,  sig- 
nifies to  call  in  question,  or  bring  argu- 
ments against;  to  ATTACK  {v.  To  at- 
tack) is  to  oppose  with  warmth.  Seep- 
tics  imptign  every  opinion,  however  self- 
evident  or  well-grounded  they  may  be: 
.  infidels  make  the  most  indecent  attacks 
upon  the  Bible,  and  all  that  is  held  sa- 
ci-ed  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  who 
impugns  may  sometimes  proceed  insid- 
iously and  circuitously  to  undermine  the 
faith  of  others:  he  who  attacks  always 
proceeds  with  more  or  less  violence.  To 
impugn  is  not  necessarily  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  we  may  sometimes  impugn  absurd 
doctrines  by  a  fair  train  of  reasoning:  to 
aUack  is  always  objectionable,  either  in 
the  mode  of  the  action,  or  its  object,  or 
in  both ;  it  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  of- 
tener  employed  in  the  cause  of  falsehood 
than  truth :  when  there  are  no  arguments 
wherewith  to  impugn  a  doctrine,  it  is  easy 
to  attack  it  with  ridicule  and  scurrilitv.  ' 

• 

The  creed  of  Athanasius,  concerning  that  truth 
which  Arianism  did  so  mightily  impugn,  was 
both  in  tlie  East  and  West  churches  accepted  as 
a  treasure  of  inestimable  price.  Hooksb. 

In  case  of  renewed  atktcks^  our  present  creed 
would  l)e  a  much  better  defence  than  any  new 
one  that  would  be  made  at  the  time  it  was 
wanted.  Hbv 

INABILITY,  DISABILITY. 

INABILITY  denotes  the  absence  of 
abiUly  in  the  most  general  and  abstract 
sense.      DISABILITY  implies   the  ab- 


sence of  ability  only  in  particular 
the  inability  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  is  irremediable ;  the  disabiii^ 
lies  in  the  circumstances,  and  may  soaie- 
tiraes  be  removed:  weakness,  whetfae.' 
physical  or  mental,  will  occasion  an  ima- 
bility  to  perform  a  task ;  there  is  a  total 
inability  in  an  infant  to  walk  and  act  like 
an  adult :  a  want  of  knowledge  or  of  the 
requisite  qualifications  may  be  a  ditabill' 
ty;  in  this  manner  minority  of  age  or  an 
objection  to  take  certain  oaths  roaj  be  a 
disability  for  filling  a  public  oflSce. 

it  is  not  from  inability  to  discover  what  tber 
onglit  to  do  that  men  err  in  practice.         Bt^ia. 

Want  of  age  la  a  legal  disability  to  cotitrart  a 
marriage.  BLacKSToscc 

INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHKCI^ 
SLUGGISH. 

A  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  is  coc2> 
mon  to  all  these  terms.     INACTIVE  is 
the  most  general  and  unqualified  term 
of  all ;  it  expresses  simply  the  want  of 
a  stimulus  to  exertion.     INERT  is  some- 
thing more  positive,  from  the  Latin  tHora 
or  sine  arte^  without  art  or  mind ;  It  de- 
notes a  specific  deficiency  either  in  body 
or  mind.     LAZY  (v.  Idle).    SLOTHFUL, 
from  slow^  that  is,  full  of  slowness ;  and 
SLUGGISH,  from  slug,  that  is,  like  a  alu^, 
drowsy  and  heavy,  all  rise  upon  one  an> 
other  to  denote  an  expressly  defective 
temperament  of  the  body  which  directly 
impedes  action. 

To  be  inaditfe  is  to  be  indisposed  to 
action ;  that  is,  to  the  performance  of 
any  oflSce,  to  the  doing  any  specific  busi- 
ness :  to  be  inert  is  somewhat  more ;  it 
is  to  be  indisposed  to  movement:  to  be 
lazy  is  to  move  with  pain  to  one*8  self: 
to  be  shtliful  is  never  to  move  otherwise 
than  slowly :  to  be  sluggiA  is  to  more  in 
a  sleepy  and  heavy  manner.  A  person 
may  be  inactive  from  a  variety  of  inci- 
dental causes,  as  timidity,  ignorance,  mod- 
esty, and  the  like,  which  combine  to  make 
him  averse  to  enter  upon  any  business, 
or  take  any  serious  step ;  a  person  may 
be.  inert  from  temporary  indisposition*; 
but  laziness^  sloth/vlnesH^  and  slttggis/uuv 
are  inherent  physical  defects :  laziness  Ls, 
however,  not  altogether  independent  of 
the  mind  or  the  will;  but  dothfidnsss 
and  sluggishness  are  purely  the  offspring 
of  nature,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
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luibit  sBperindiioed  upon  nature.    A  man 
of  a  mild  character  ia  frequently  inactive. 


Virtne  conceal'd  within  oar  breast 
Is  inactivity  at  leaat. 


Swirr, 


Hence  tbc  term  tTiactive  is  applied  to 
matter. 

What  laws  are  these  ?  Instruct  as  if  you  can ; 
There's  one  design'd  for  bmtes,  and  one  for  man, 
Another  goidos  inaetite  matter's  coone. 

Jentks. 

Some  diseases,  particnlarly  of  the  mel- 
ancholy kind,  are  accompanied  with  a 
strong  degree  of  inertness;  since  they 
seem  to  deprire  the  frame  of  its  ordina- 
ry powers  to  action,  and  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  torpor;  hence  the  term  is 
properly  applied  to  matter  to  express  the 
highest  degree  of  inaeiivity,  which  will 
not  move  without  an  external  impulse. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train, 
lYtthont  whose  quickening  glance  their  cum- 
brous orbs 
Were  brute,  unloreiy  maa8,tffier<  and  dead. 

TUOXSOM. 

Lazy  people  rooTo  as  if  their  bodies 
were  a  burden  to  themselves;  they  are 
fond  of  rest,  and  particularly  averse  to 
be  put  in  action;  but  they  will  some- 
timefl  move  qniekly,  and  perform  roach 
when  once  impelled  to  more. 

The  flret  canto  (in  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence ")  opens  a  scene  of  leuy  luxury  that  Alls 
the  imaginatioB.  Johnson. 

Sfcthful  people  never  vary  their  pace ; 
they  have  a  physical  Impediment  in  them- 
selves to  quick  motion :  duggith  people 
nre  with  dlfiSculty  brought  into  action ;  it 
is  their  nature  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupor. 

Falsely  Uyxurions,  will  not  man  awake, 
And,  spr^crlnff  from  the  bed  of  »/o/A,  enjoy 
'Die  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour? 

TaoMBOfr. 

ConTersatlen  would  become  dull  and  vapid,  if 
negU^eace  were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  dug- 
ffishnus  quickened,  h>'  due  severity  of  repretien- 
aion.  Johnson. 

INADVERTENCY,  INATTENTION,  OVKBr 

8IOHT. 

INADVERTENCY,  from  advert,  to 
tnm  the  mind  to,  is  allied  to  INATTEN- 
TION (v.  Attentive),  when  the  act  of  the 
mind  Is  signi6ed  in  general  terms;  and 
to  OVERSIGHT  when  any  particular  in- 
stance of  inadvertency  occurs.  Inadver- 
tency nsTBT  designates  a  habit,  but  inat- 

?8* 


teniion  does ;  the  former  term,  therefore, 
is  unqualified  by  the  reproachful  sense 
which  attaches  to  the  latter:  any  one 
may  be  guilty  of  inadvertendeSy  since  the 
mind  that  is  occupied  with  many  sub- 
jects equally  serious  may  be  turned  so 
steadily  toward  some  that  others  may  es- 
cape noUce ;  but  inattenHon,  which  des- 
ignates a  direct  want  of  attention,  is  al- 
ways a  fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the 
young,  or  such  as  are  thoughtless  by  nat- 
ure :  since  inadvertency  is  an  occasional 
act,  it  must  not  be  too  often  repeated,  or 
it  becomes  inattentum.  An  overeight  is 
properly  a  species  of  inadvertency,  which 
arises  from  looking  over,  or  passing  by, 
a  thing:  we  pardon  an  inadvertency  in 
another,  since  the  consequences  are  nev- 
er serious;  we  must  be  guarded  against 
overeiyhts  in  business,  as  thetr  conse- 
quences may  be  serious. 

I^orance  or  inadvertency  will  admit  of  some 
extenuation.  South. 

The  expense  of  attending  (the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment), the  inaUention  of  the  age  to  any  legal 
or  refin>l*r  system  of  government,  but,  above  &II, 
the  exorbitant  autliority  of  the  nobles,  made  this 
privilege  of  so  llttlo  value  as  to  be  almost  neg- 
lected. KOBEBTSON. 

The  ancient  critics  discover  beauties  which  es- 
cape the  observation  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  of- 
ten And  reasons  for  palliating  such  little  slips 
and  overeig/Ut  in  the  writings  of  eminent  nn- 
thors.  Addison. 

INCAPABLE,  INSUFFICIENT,  INCOMPE- 
TENT, INADEQUATE. 

INCAPABLE,  that  is,  not  having  ca- 
pacity  (v.  AbilUy) ;  INSUFFICIENT,  or 
not  auffideiU,  or  not  having  what  is  mffu 
cietU;  INCOMPETENT,  or  not  competent 
(v.  Competent),  are  employed  either  for 
persons  or  things :  the  first  in  a  general, 
tbc  last  two  in  a  specific  sense :  INAD- 
EQUATE, or  not  adequate  or  equalled,  is 
applied  most  generally  to  things. 

When  a  man  is  said  to  be  incapable,  it 
characterizes  his  whole  mind;  if  he  be 
said  to  have  intufficiency  and  incompeteti- 
cy,  it  respects  the  particular  objects  to 
which  the  power  is  applied :  ho  may 
be  insufficient  or  incompetent  for  certain 
things ;  but  he  may  have  a  capacity  for 
other  things :  the  term  incapacity,  there- 
fore, implies  a  direct  charge  upon  the  un- 
derstanding, which  is  not  implied  br  i^ 
sufficiency  and  incompetency. 
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It  ehieflx  prooeedeth  from  natcinl  ineapaeUy 
ft&d  general  indisposition.  lia^wN. 

When  God  withdraws  his  hand,  and  lets  nature 
sink  into  its  original  weakness  and  ifumfflcisncy^ 
all  a  man*8  delights  fsAl  him.  South. 

Incapable  is  applied  sometimos,  in  col- 
loquial discourse,  to  signify  the  absence 
of  that  which  is  bad ;  intufficiaU  and  tn- 
compeUni  always  convey  the  idea  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  that  which  is,  at  least,  desinu 
ble :  it  is  an  honor  to  a  person  to  be  tn- 
eapahle  of  falsehood,  or  incapable  of  do- 
ing an  ungenerous  action ;  but  to  be  tn- 
ntfficieni  and  incompetent  are,  at  all  events, 
qualities  not  to  be  boasted  of,  although 
they  may  not  be  expressly  disgraceful. 
These  terms  are  likewise  applicable  to 
things,  in  which  they  preserve  a  similar 
distinction :  infidelity  is  incapable  of  af- 
fording a  roan  any  comfort;  when  the 
means  are  innfficieni  for  obtaining  the 
ends,  it  is  madness  to  expect  success ;  it 
is  a  sad  condition  of  humanity  when  a 
man^s  resources  are  inconyxtent  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

Were  a  human  soul  incapable  of  fiirther  en- 
largements, I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  awaj 
insensibly.  Addisom. 

The  minister's  aptness  or  ifiaifffMencfy^  oth- 
erwise than  by  reading,  to  instruct  the  llock, 
itandeth  as  a  stranger,  with  whom  our  Com- 
mon Prayer  has  nothing  to  do.  Hooker. 

Laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  parts,  are 
not  the  most  incompetent  Judges  of  sacred 
things.  DaTDBN. 

Inadeguale  is  relative  in  its  significa- 
tion, like  insufficient  and  incompetent ;  but 
the  relation  is  different.  A  thing  is  tn- 
eufflcient  which  docs  not  suffice  either  for 
the  wishes,  the  purposes,  or  necessities 
of  any  one,  in  particular  or  in  general 
cases ;  thus,  a  quantity  of  materials  may 
be  inetffftdent  for  a  particular  building : 
incompetency  is  an  insufficiency  for  gener- 
al purposes,  in  things  of  the  first  neces- 
sity ;  thus,  an  income  may  be  incompetent 
to  support  a  family :  inadequacy  is  still 
more  particular,  for  it  denotes  any  defi- 
ciency which  is  measured  by  comparison 
with  the  object  to  which  it  refera ;  thus, 
the  strength  of  an  animal  may  be  inade- 
quate to  the  labor  which  is  required,  or  a 
reward  may  be  inadequate  to  the  service. 

We  want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for  great  per- 
formances, and  squander  much  of  our  allowance, 
even  while  we  think  it  sparing  and  inttiffieient. 

JOONSON. 


All  the  attainments  poasibte  In  ovr  present 
state  are  evidently  inadequate  to  our  capacitiea 
of  ei^oyment.  Johmsok. 

INCKSSANTLT,  UNCEASINGLY,  UNIX- 
TERRUPTEDLY,  WITHOUT  INTERMIS- 
SION. 

INCESSANTLY  and  UNCEASINGLY 
are  but  variations  from  the  same  word, 
ceate.  UNINTERRUPTEDLY, ».  To  <&- 
turh,     INTERMISSION,  v.  To  tuUide. 

Continuity,  but  not  duration,  is  denoted 
by  these  terms:  ineestantly  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  of  all ;  it  signifies 
without  ceasing,  but  may  be  applied  to 
things  which  admit  of  certain  intervals : 
unceasingly  is  definite,  and  signifies  nev- 
er ceasing ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  ap- 
plied to  what  has  any  cessation.  In  fa- 
miliar discourse,  inceuantly  is  an  extrav- 
agant mode  of  speech,  by  which  one 
means  to  denote  the  absence  of  those  or- 
dinary intervals  which  are  to  be  expect- 
ed ;  as  when  one  says  a  person  is  ttiees- 
tantly  talking ;  by  which  is  understood 
that  he  does  not  allow  himself  the  ordi- 
nary intervals  of  rest  from  talking:  ur^ 
ceasingly^  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  lit- 
erally employed  for  a  positive  want  of 
cessation ;  a  noise  is  said  to  be  unceas- 
ing which  literally  never  ceases ;  or  com- 
plaints are  unceasing  which  are  made 
without  any  pauses  or  intervals.  Inccs- 
eanily  and  unceasingly  are  said  of  things 
which  act  of  themselves ;  uninterruptedly 
is  said  of  that  which  depends  upon  other 
things :  it  rains  inceseantfyy  marics  a  con- 
tinueid  op>eration  of  nature,  independent 
of  everything ;  but  to  be  uninterruptedly 
happy,  marks  one's  freedom  from  every 
foreign  influence  which  is  unfriendly  to 
one's  happiness.  Incessantly  and  the  oth- 
er  two  words  are  employed  either  for  per. 
sons  or  things ;  without  tntermiasioH  h^ 
however,  mostly  employed  for  persons: 
things  act  and  react  incenantly  upon  one 
another ;  a  man  of  a  persevering  temper 
goes  on  laboring  toithout  intermission,  un- 
til he  has  effected  his  purpose. 

Surfeat,  roisdiet,  and  unthrifty  waste, 
Vaine  feastes,  and  ydle  superfluitle, 
All  those  this  sence's  fort  aasayle  incessantly, 

Stekcsm, 

Impell'd,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pnrsne 
Some  fleeting  good  tliat  mocks  me  witli  the  view. 

(rttLrSMITf]. 

She  draws  a  close,  incumhent  cloud  of  death. 
Uninterrupted  by  the  livln;;  winds.    Thovsus. 
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For  anr  one  to  be  always  in  a  laborioas,  haz- 
ardous posture  of  defence,  icithout  intermitt- 
»ioH^  must  needs  be  uituterable.  Socru. 

IXCUNATIOX,  TENDENCY,  PROPENSI- 
TY, PRONENE8S. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  state  of  the  will  toward  an 
object :  INCLINATION  (v.  Attachment) 
denotes  its  first  movement  toward  an  ob- 
ject: TENDENCY  (from  to  tetid)  is  a 
continued  indinaiion:  PROPENSITY, 
from  the  Latin  propentiu  and  propendeo^ 
to  hang  forward,  denotes  a  still  stronger 
leaning  of  the  will ;  and  PRONE,  from 
tho  Latin  pronuSy  downward,  character- 
izes a  habitual  and  fixed  state  of  the 
will  toward  an  object.  The  inclination 
cxprosses  the  leaning,  but  not  the  direc- 
tion of  that  leaning;  it  may  be  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  upward  or  down- 
ward ;  consequently  we  may  have  an  in- 
dinaiion to  that  which  is  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low;  tenderiey  does  not  specify 
any  particular  direction ;  but  from  the 
idea  of  pressing,  which  it  conveys,  it  is 
appropriately  applied  to  those  things 
which  degenerate  or  lead  to  what  is  bad ; 
excessive  strictness  in  the  treatment  of 
children  has  a  tendency  to  damp  their  spir- 
it :  propenaiiy  and  pnmenen  both  desig- 
nate a  downward  direction,  and  conse- 
quently refer  only  to  that  which  is  bad 
and  low ;  a  person  has  a  propennty  to 
drinking,  and  a  proneneu  to  lying. 

Indinaiion  is  always  at  the  command 
of  the  understanding;  it  is  our  duty, 
therefore,  to  suppress  the  first  risings  of 
any  indinaiion  to  extravagance,  intem- 
perance, or  any  irregularity :  as  tendency 
refers  to  the  thing  rather  than  the  per- 
son, it  is  our  business  to  avoid  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  evil:  the  propensity 
will  soon  get  the  mastery  of  the  best 
principles,  and  the  firmest  resolution ;  it 
is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  seek  all  the  aids 
which  religion  affords  to  subdue  every 
propensity:  pronenm  to  evil  is  inherent 
in  our  nature,  which  we  derive  from  our 
first  parents  ;  it  is  the  grace  of  God  alone 
which  can  lift  us  up  above  this  grovelling 
part  of  ourselves. 

Partiality  is  properly  the  understanding's  judg- 
ing according  to  the  inclination  of  the  will. 

SOCTR. 

The  inclinations  of  men  should  frequently  be 
thwarted.  Buau. 


Such  is  the  propeneity  of  onr  natnrc  to  rice, 
that  stronger  restraints  than  those  of  mere  i-ca- 
son  are  necessary  to  be  imposed  on  man.  Blaib. 

Every  commission  of  sin  imprints  upon  the 
aool  a  further  disposition  and  pronenwa  to  sin. 

South. 

Every  immoral  act,  in  the  direct  tendency  of 
it,  is  certainly  a  step  downward.  Soitth. 

TO  INCLOSE,  INCLUDE. 

Fbou  the  Latin  indudoy  and  its  parti- 
ciple indimiBy  are  derived  INCLOSE  and 
INCLUDE:  the  former  to  express  the 
proper,  and  the  latter  the  improper  signi- 
fication :  a  yard  is  indoaed  by  a  wall ;  par- 
ticular goods  are  induded  in  a  reckoning : 
the  kernel  of  a  nut  is  indoted  in  a  shell ; 
moraUty,  as  well  as  faith,  is  included  in 
Christian  perfection. 

With  whom  she  marched  straight  against  her 
foes, 

And  then  unawares  besides  the  iSeverne  did  in- 
close. Spenceb. 

The  idea  of  being  once  present  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  its  being  past.  Grovb 

INCONSISTENT,  INCONGRUOUS,  INCO- 
HERENT. 

INCONSISTENT,  from  »wto,  to  place, 
marks  the  unfitness  of  being  placed  to- 
gether. INCONGRUOUS,  from  conyruo, 
to  suit,  marks  the  unsuitableness  of  one 
thing  to  another.  INCOHERENT,  from 
hcereOy  to  stick,  marks  the  incapacity  of 
two  things  to  coalesce  or  be  united  to 
each  other. 

Ineongitteney  attaches  either  to  the  ac- 
tions or  sentiments  of  men;  incongruity 
attaches  to  the  modes  and  qualities  of 
things ;  incoherency  to  words  or  thoughts : 
things  are  made  inconnstent  by  an  act  of 
the  will ;  a  man  acts  or  thinks  ineomiitt- 
ently^  according  to  his  own  pleasure :  tV 
congruUy  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
things;  there  is  something  very  incon- 
gruous in  blending  the  solemn  and  decent 
service  of  the  church  with  the  extrav- 
agant rant  of  M<»thodism:  incoherence 
marks  the  want  of  coherence  in  that 
which  ought  to  follow  in  a  train ;  extem- 
porary effusions  from  the  pulpit  are  often 
distinguished  most  by  their  incoherence. 

Every  individaal  is  so  unequal  to  himself  that 
man  seems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and  inoon' 
sistent  being  in  the  universe.  Hughes. 

The  solemn  introduction  of  the  Phoenix,  in  the 
last  scene  of  Sampson  Agonistes,  is  inconffru- 
ous  to  the  personage  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

JOHNSOK. 
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Be  tmt  a  person  In  credit  with  the  multitudef 
he  thall  be  able  to  make  rambling  ineoherent 
stuff  pass  for  high  rhetoric.  South. 

TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 

To  INCONVEXIENCE  is  to  make  not 
convenient  {v.  Convenient).  To  ANNOY, 
from  the  Latin  noceOy  to  hurt,  is  to  do 
some  hurt  to.  To  MOLEST,  from  the 
Latin  moiety  a  mass  or  weight,  signifies 
to  press  with  a  weight 

We  inconvenience  in  small  matters,  or 
by  omitting  such  things  as  might  be  otm- 
venient ;  we  annoy  or  molest  by  doing  that 
which  is  positively  painful ;  we  are  incon- 
venienced by  a  person's  absence ;  we  are 
annoyed  by  his  presence  if  he  renders 
himself  offensive :  we  are  inconvenienced 
by  what  is  temporary;  we  are  annoyed 
by  that  which  is  either  temporary  or  du- 
rable ;  we  are  molested  by  that  which  is 
weighty  and  oppressive ;  we  are  itieofwe- 
nienced  simply  in  regard  to  our  circum- 
stances ;  we  are  annoyed  mostly  in  regard 
to  our  corporeal  feelings ;  we  are  molest- 
ed mostly  in  regard  to  our  minds:  the 
removal  of  a  seat  or  a  book  may  ineot^ 
venience  one  who  is  engaged  in  business ; 
the  buzzing  of  a  fly,  or  the  stinging  of  a 
gnat,  may  annoy;  the  impertinent  free« 
dom,  or  the  rude  insults  of  ill-disposed 
persons,  may  molest. 

I  have  often  been  tempted  to  inqaire  what  hap- 
piness is  to  be  gained,  or  what  ineonrenience  to 
be  avoided,  by  this  stated  recession  from  the  town 
in  the  summer  season.  Jobhsow. 

Against  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion, 

who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  sarly  by. 

Without  annoying  me.  Shautkarv. 

See  all  with  skill  acquire  their  dally  food, 
I*roduce  their  tender  progeny,  and  feed 
With  care  parental,  while  that  care  they  need. 
In  these  lov'd  offices  completely  blest. 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  molest. 

Jentkb. 

INCOUPOREAL,  UNBODIED,  IMMATERI- 
AL, SPIRITUAL. 

INCORPOREAL,  from  corpus,  a  body, 
marks  the  quality  of  not  belonging  to 
the  body,  or  having  any  properties  in 
common  with  it;  UNBODIED  denotes 
the  state  of  being  without  the  body,  or 
not  inclosed  in  a  body:  a  thing  may 
therefore  be  incorporeal  without  being 
unbodied;  but  not  vice  vena:  the  soul  of 
man  is  incorporeal^  but  not  unbodied^  dur- 
ing his  natural  life. 


Of  sense,  whereby  they  bear,  see,  omU, 

taste. 
Tasting,  concoct,  digest,  assimilate, 
AxA  corporeal  to  incorporealivsn.       Uiltok 

Th*  unbodied  spirit  flies 
And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast. 

Incorporeal  is  always  used  in  regard  to 
living  things,  particularly  by  way  of  com- 
parison, with  corporeal  or  human  being.s : 
hence  we  speak  of  incorporeal  agency,  or 
incorporeal  agents,  in  reference  to  such 
beings  as  ai-e  supposed  to  act  in  this 
world  without  the  help  of  the  body ;  but 
IMMATERIAL  is  applied  to  inanimate 
objects ;  men  are  corporeal  as  men,  spir- 
its are  incorporeal;  the  body  is  the  male- 
rial  part  of  man,  the  soul  his  inunaterial 
part :  whatever  external  object  acts  upon 
the  senses  is  material;  but  the  action  of 
the  mind  on  itself,  and  its  results,  are  all 
immaterial:  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  etc., 
are  termed  material;  but  the  impressioiu 
which  they  make  on  the  mind,  that  i^ 
our  ideas  of  them,  are  immateriaL 

Sense  and  perception  roust  neoesaarily  proceed 
from  some  incorporeal  substance  within  ns. 

BumsT. 
0  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death. 
Nature's  hnmortal,  immaterial  sun ! 
Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown.    Yocvc. 

The  incorporeal  and  immaterial  hare 
always  a  relative  sense;  the  SPIRITr- 
AL  is  that  which  is  positive :  God  is  a 
spiritual^  not  properly  an  incorporeal  nor 
tmmaterial  being:  the  angels  are  like- 
wise designated,  in  general,  as  the  spir- 
itual inhabitants  of  hearen;  although, 
when  spoken  of  in  regard  to  men,  they 
may  be  denominated  incotporeoL 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forma 
Rednc*d  their  shapes  immense.  Miltok. 

Echo  is  a  great  argnment  of  the  spiritual  es- 
sence of  Nonnds,  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  re- 
percussion should  be  created  by  like  imtmments 
with  the  original  sound.  Bacow. 

TO  INCREASE,  GROW. 

INCREASE,  from  the  Latin  in  and 
crescOy  signifies  to  grow  upon  or  grow  to 
a  thing,  to  become  one  with  it  GROW, 
in  Saxon  grovpan^  is  very  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  erevi^  perfect  of 
creseo. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  is  com- 
mon to  both  these  terms :  but  the  former 
expresses  the  idea  in  an  unqualified  man- 
ner :  and  the  latter  annexes  to  this  gen- 
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eral  idea  also  that  of  the  mode  or  process 
bv  which  this  is  effected.     To  increase  is 
either  a  gradual  or  an  instantaneous  act ; 
to  ffrow  is  a  gradual  process :  a  stream 
increates  by  the  addition  of  other  waters ; 
it   may  come  suddenly  or  in  course  of 
time,  by  means  of  gentle  showers  or  the 
rushing  in  of  other  streams ;  but  if  we 
say  that  the  river  or  stream  grotM,  it  is 
supposed  to  ffrow  by  some  regular  and 
continual  process  of  receiving  fresh  wa- 
ter, as  from  the  running  in  of  different 
rivulets  or  smaller  streams.     To  inereaae 
is  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  proc- 
ess ;  to  grow  is  always  natural :  money 
fnereaaesy  but  does  not  ffraWy  because  it 
increaaeg  by  artificial  means:  com  may 
either  ineretue  or  grow:  in  the  former 
case  we  speak  of  it  in  thtf  sense  of  be- 
coming larger  or  increaiing  in  bulk;  in 
the  latter  case  we  consider  the  mode  of 
its  ittcreaginff^  namely,  by  the  natural  proc- 
ess of  vegetation.    On  this  ground  we 
say  that  a  child  ffroiMy  when  we  wish  to 
denote  the  natural  process  by  which  his 
body  arrives  at  its  proper  size ;  but  we 
may  speak  of  his  inerca*ing  in  stature,  in 
size,  and  the  like.     For  this  reason  like» 
wise  inerease  is  used  in  a  transitive  as 
well  as  intransitive  sense ;  but  grow  al- 
ways in  an  intransitive  sense :  we  can  iti- 
crease  a  thing,  though  not  properly  grow 
a  thing,  because  we  can  make  it  larger 
by  whatever  means  we  please ;  but  when 
it  grows  it  makes  itself  larger. 

Then,  as  her  strength  with  years  increaa'd^  be- 

K»n 
To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soaring  swan. 

Drtdkk. 

Some  trees  their  hirth  to  bounteous  nature  owe, 
For  some  without  the  pains  of  planting  ffrow. 

Drtden. 

In  their  improper  acceptation  these 
words  preserve  the  same  distinction : 
**  trade  increases  ^^  bespeaks  the  simple 
fact  of  its  becoming  larger ;  but  "  trade 
grovfs^''  implies  that  gradual  increase 
which  flows  from  the  natural  concur- 
rence of  circumstances.  The  affections 
which  are  awakened  in  infancy  grow 
with  one's  growth ;  here  is  a  natural  and 
moral  process  combined.  The  fear  of 
death  sometimes  increases  as  one  grows 
old ;  the  courage  of  a  truly  brave  man 
increases  with  the  sight  of  danger :  here 
is  a  moral  process  which  is  both  gradual 


and  immediate,  but  in  both  cases  pro- 
duced by  some  foreign  cause. 

The  strawberry  grotes  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighbor'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality : 
And  so  the  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildneas ;  which  no  doubt 
GreWf  like  a  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night. 

Shakspeare. 

Snch  innocent  creatures  are  they,  and  so  great 

strangers  to  the  world,  that  they  think  this  a 

lilcely  method  to  increase  the  number  of  their 

admirers.  Addison. 

INCREASE,  ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

INCREASE  is  here,  as  in  the  former 
article,  the  generic  term  (v.  To  increase): 
there  will  always  be  increase  where  there 
is  AUGMENTATION,  ADDITION,  and 
ACCESSION,  though  not  vice  versa. 

Addition  is  to  increase  as  the  means 
to  the  end :  the  addition  is  the  artificial 
mode  of  making  two  things  into  one ;  the 
increase  is  the  result :  when  the  value  of 
one  figure  is  added  to  another,  the  sum  is 
increased;  hence  a  man^s  treasures  expe- 
rience an  increase  by  the  addition  of  oth- 
er parts  to  the  main  stock.  Addition  is 
an  intentional  mode  of  ificreasing;  acces- 
sion is  an  accidental  mode :  one  thing  is 
added  to  another,  and  thereby  increased  ; 
but  an  accession  takes  place  of  itself;  it  is 
the  coming  or  joining  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other so  as  to  increase  the  whole.  A  mer- 
chant increases  his  property  by  adding  his 
gains  in  trade  every  year  to  the  mass ;  but 
he  receives  an  accession  of  property  either 
by  inheritance  or  any  other  contingency. 
In  the  same  manner  a  monarch  increases 
his  dominions  by  adding  one  territory  10 
another,  or  by  various  accessions  of  terri- 
tory which  fall  to  his  lot.  When  we  epeuk 
of  an  increase^  we  think  of  the  whole  nnd 
its  relative  magnitude  at  different  time  s ; 
when  we  speak  of  an  addition^  we  think 
only  of  the  part  and  the  agency  by  which 
this  part  is  joined ;  when  we  speak  of  an 
accession,  we  think  only  of  the  circumstance 
by  which  one  thing  becomes  thus  joined 
to  another.  Increase  of  happiness  does 
not  depend  upon  increeue  of  wealth ;  the 
miser  makes  daily  additions  to  the  latter 
without  making  any  to  the  former :  sud- 
den accessions  of  wealth  are  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  good  consequences,  as 
they  turn  the  thoughts  too  violently  out 
of  their  sober  channel,  and  bend  them  too 
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strongly  on  present  possessions  and  good- 
fortune. 

At  will  I  crop  the  year's  increaM^ 

My  latter  life  Is  rest  and  peace.  Drtdcn. 

Tbe  ill  state  of  health  into  which  TuUia  is  fallen 
Is  a  very  severe  addition  to  the  many  and  great 
disquietudes  that  afflict  mv  mind. 

M£U[OTH*8  LeTTEES  OF  CiCBBO. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  more  pleasing 
In  religion  than  to  consider  that  tbe  soul  is  to 
alitaie  forerer  with  new  acctMiont  of  glory. 

Aoouoir. 

AuffmeniaUon  Is  a  mode  of  inereoMng 
not  merely  in  quantity  or  number,  but 
also  in  value  or  in  the  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  a  thing ;  it  is  therefore  applied  for 
the  most  part  to  the  increase  of  a  man^s 
estate,  possessions,  family,  income,  or 
whatever  is  desirable. 

He  who  angmenU  his  substance,  although  he 
spends  little,  wastes  away  like  a  medicine  applied 
to  weak  eyes.  Itiches  not  employed  are  of  no 
««•  Sir  W.  Jonis's  Hftopadbsa. 

It  may  also  be  applied  to  nioi-al  ob- 
jects, as  hopes,  fears,  joys,  etc.,  with  a 
like  distinction. 


Though  fortune  change,  his  constant  spouse  re- 
mains, 
Augm^nit  his  Joys  or  mitigates  his  pains. 

POPB 

Ambitions  Tnmus  in  the  press  appears. 
And  aggravating  crimes,  augmenU  their  fears. 

Drtden. 
INDEBTED,  OBLICIED. 

INDEBTED  is  more  binding  and  posi- 
tive than  OfiLIGED:  we  are  indebted  to 
whoever  confers  an  essential  service :  we 
are  obliged  to  him  who  does  us  any  ser- 
vice.   A  man  is  indited  to  another  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life ;  he  is  oU^ 
to  him  for  an  ordinary  act  of  civility  •  a 
dtbt,  whether  of  legal  or  moral  right,  must 
in  justice  be  paid ;  an  obliffoHon  which  is 
only  moral,  ought  in  reason  to  be  return- 
ed.    We  may  be  indebted  to  things ;  we 
are  obliged  to  persons  only :  we  are  in- 
debted to  Christianity,  not  only  for  a  supe- 
rior faith,  but  also  for  a  superior  system 
of  morality;  we  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
our  friends  who  admonish  us  of  our  faults 
with  a  friendly  temper.    A  nation  may 
be^in^^  to  an  individual,  but  men  are 
obltged  to  each  other  only  as  individuals- 
the  English  nation  is  indebted  to  Alfred 
for  the  groundwork  of  its  constitution; 
the  httle  courtesies  which  pass  between 
friends  in  their  social  intercourse  with 


each  other  lay  them  under  cbUgatioiu 
which  it  is  equally  agreeable  to  receife 
and  to  pay. 

A  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharg'd.  Miltox. 

We  are  each  of  us  so  civil  and  obliaing^  ttutt 
neither  thinks  he  is  obliged,  p^tl 

INDECENT,  IMMODEST,  INDELICATE. 

INDECENT  is  the  contrary  of  deeaU 
(«.  Becoming),  IMMODEST  the  contrary 
of  modest  (v.  Modett),  INDELICATE  ths 
contrary  of  ddicaU  («.  Fine), 

Indecency  and  immodesty  violate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  morality:  the 
former,  however,  in  external  matters, 
as  dress,  words,  and  looks ;  the  latter  in 
conduct  and  disposition.  A  person  may 
be  indecent  ^r  want  of  either  knowing 
or  thinking  better ;  but  a  female  cannot 
be  immodett  without  radical  corruption 
of  principle.  Indecency  may  be  a  partial, 
immodesty  is  a  positive  and  entire  breach 
of  the  moral  law.  Indecency  belongs  to 
both  sexes ;  immodesty  is  peculiarly  appli^ 
cable  to  the  misconduct  of  females. 

The  Dublstan  contains  more  Ingennity  and  wit 
more  indeeeney  and  blasphemy,  than  I  ercr  saw 
collected  in  one  single  rolumo.       Sia  W.  Jostsa 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

ROflOOIOIOK. 

Indeeeticy  is  less  than  immodesfy^hut 
more  than  indelicacy:  they  both  respect 
the  outward  behavior;  but  the  former 
springs  from  illicit  or  uncurbed  desire; 
indelicacy  from  the  want  of  education.  It 
is  a  great  indecency  for  a  man  to  marry 
again  very  quickly  after  the  death  of  his 
wife ;  but  a  still  greater  indecency  for  a 
woman  to  put  such  an  a£front  on  her  de- 
ceased husband :  it  is  a  great  inddicaey 
in  any  one  to  break  in  upon  the  retirement 
of  such  as  are  in  sorrow  and  mourning. 
It  is  indecent  for  females  to  expose  their 
persons  as  many  do  whom  we  cannot  call 
immodest  women ;  it  is  inddicate  for  fe- 
males to  engage  in  masculine  exereises. 

Your  papers  would  bo  chargeable  with  some- 
thing worse  than  indelicacy,  did  you  treat  the 
detestable  sin  of  nncleanness  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  rally  self-love.  SpscTA-roa. 

INDIFFERENCE,  INSKNSIBIUTY, 
APATHY. 

INDIFFERENCE   signifies   no  differ- 
ence; that  is,  having  no  difference  of  feet 
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ing  for  one  thing  more  than  another.  IN- 
SENSIBILITY, from  aeruie  and  able,  sig- 
nifies incapable  of  feeling.  APATHY, 
from  the  Greek  privative  a  and  vaOo^, 
feeling,  implies  without  feeling. 

Indifference  is  a  partial  state  of  the 
mind  ;  iTuensibilit^  and  apathy  are  gener- 
al states  of  the  mind ;  he  who  has  itidif- 
ference  is  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 
by  some  objects,  though  he  may  by  others ; 
but  he  who  has  not  aensilnlity  is  incapable 
of  feeling ;  and  he  who  has  apathy  is  with- 
out any  feeling.  Indtfference  is  mostly  a 
temporary  state ;  inaennbiliiy  is  either  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  state ;  <wathy 
is  always  a  permanent  state :  indifference 
is  either  acquired  or  accidental ;  ineensi- 
bility  is  either  produced  or  natural ;  apa^ 
thy  is  natural.  A  person  may  be  in  a  state 
of  indifference  about  a  thing  the  value  of 
which  be  is  not  aware  of,  or  acquire  an 
ifidifference  for  that  which  he  knows  to 
be  of  comparatively  little  value :  he  may 
be  in  a  state  of  inaeneibility  from  some 
lethargic  torpor  which  has  seized  his 
mind ;  or  he  may  have  a  habitual  insen- 
tUnlity  arising  either  from  the  contract- 
edness  of  his  powers,  or  the  physical 
bluntness  of  his  understanding  and  dead- 
ness  of  bis  passions ;  his  apathy  is  bom 
with  him,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  constitution  of  his  mind. 

I  coald  nercr  prevail  with  myself  to  exchange 
Joy  and  sorrow  for  a  state  of  constant,  tasteless 
indijference.  Hoadlt. 

I  look  upon  Iseas  not  only  as  the  most  elo- 
quent, but  the  roost  happy  of  men ;  as  I  shall  es- 
teem yon  tlie  most  inAeneibU  if  you  appear  to 
slight  his  acquaintance. 

lfKLMOTH*8  Letters  or  Fuirr. 

To  remain  inseruibls  of  such  provocations  is 
not  constancy,  but  apathy.  South. 

INDIFFERENT,  UNCONCERNED,  RE- 
GARDLESS. 

INDIFFERENT  (v.  Indifference)  marks 
the  want  of  inclination :  UNCONCERN- 
ED, that  is,  having  no  e(mcem  {v.  Care), 
and  REGARDLESS,  that  is,  without  re- 
gard (r.  Care),  mark  the  want  of  serious 
consideration.  Indifferent  respects  only 
the  will,  uncanetmeiS  either  the  will  or 
the  understandiLg,  regardless  the  under- 
■tanding  only:  we  are  indifferent  about 
matters  of  minor  consideration ;  we  are 
unwneemed  or  regardlesa  about  serious 
matters  that  have  remote  consequences : 


an  author  will  seldom  be  indifferenJt  about 
the  success  of  his  work ;  he  ought  not  to 
be  %mamctTnad  about  the  influence  which 
his  writings  may  have  on  the  public,  or 
regardlen  of  the  estimation  in  which  his 
own  character  as  a  man  may  be  held.  To 
be  indifferent  is  sometimes  an  act  of  wis- 
dom or  virtue ;  to  be  imconcemed  or  re- 
gardletB  is  mostly  an  act  of  folly  or  a 
breach  of  duty. 

As  an  anthor  T  am  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  judgment  of  all  except  the  few  who  are  real- 
ly Judicious.  CowpEK. 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes, 
So  tmoonoem^dly  can  relate  our  woes. 

DSNHAIC. 

RegardUee  of  my  words,  he  no  reply 
Returns.  Detden. 

INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 

INDIGNITY,  from  the  Latin  dignm, 
worthy,  signifying  unworthy  treatment, 
respects  the  feeling  and  condition  of  the 
person  offended;  INSULT  {v.  Affront) 
respects  the  temper  of  the  offending  par- 
ty. We  measure  the  indignity  in  our 
own  mind;  it  depends  upon  the  con- 
sciousness we  have  of  our  own  worth: 
we  measure  the  insidt  by  the  disposition 
which  is  discovered  in  another  to  degrade 
us.  Persons  in  high  stations  are  pecul- 
iarly exposed  to  indignities:  persons  in 
every  station  may  be  exposed  to  instdts. 
Indignities  may,  however,  be  offered  to 
persons  of  all  ranks ;  but  in  this  case  it 
always  consists  of  more  violence  than  a 
simple  insuU;  it  would  be  an  indignity 
to  a  person  of  any  rank  to  be  compelled 
to  do  any  office  which  belongs  only  to  a 
beast  of  burden. 

The  two  caztques  mode  Montesnma*s  officers 
prisoners,  and  treated  tliem  with  great  indiO' 
nity.  KoBBBTsoN. 

Karvaez  having  learned  that  Cortex  was  now 
advanced  with  a  small  body  of  men,  considered 
this  as  %a  insult  which  merited  immediate  clias- 
tisement  Robbbtson. 

INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED. 

INDISTINCT  is  negative;  it  marks 
simply  the  want  of  distinetnets:  CON- 
FUSED is  positive ;  it  marks  a  positive 
degree  of  indistinclness.  A  thing  may  be 
indistinct  without  being  eon/used;  but  it 
cannot  be  confused  without  being  indis- 
tinct: two  things  may  be  indiMinet,  or 
not  easily  distinguished  from  each  other; 
but  many  things,  or  parts  of  the  same 
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things,  are  etmfvaed:  two  letten  in  a 
word  may  be  tiuUstuKt;  bat  the  whole 
of  a  writing  or  many  words  are  <»mfii$ed: 
flonnds  are  indUtinet  which  reach  our  cars 
onlj  in  part;  bat  they  are  tonfnaed  M 
they  come  in  great  numbers  and  out  of 
All  order.     We  see  objects  indiaiittelfy 
when  we  cannot  see  all  the  features  bv 
which  they  would  be  distinguished  from 
other  objects:   we  see  them  eon/uaedly 
when  CTery  part  is  so  blended  with  the 
other  that  no  one  feature  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  by  means  of  great  distonce  ob- 
j€»cts  become  indiMinH ;  from  a  defect 
in  sight  objects  become  more  confitted. 

When  a  rolnnie  of  trarels  is  opened,  nothing 
IS  foand  but  soch  general  accounts  as  leave  no 
dutincl  idea  behind  them.  Johhsox. 

He  that  enters  a  town  at  night  and  snrreys  it 
In  the  morning,  then  hastens  to  another  place 
niay  pleaw  himself  for  a  time  with  a  hasty 
change  of  scene  and  a  confuted  remembrance 
of  palaces  and  churches.  Johmsom. 

INDOLENT,  SUPINE,  LISTI.E8S,  CARE- 
LESS. 

INDOLENT,  V.  Idle,  lazy,  SUPINE, 
in  Latin  tupinus^  from  super,  above,  sigl 
nifies  lying  on  one's  back,  or  with  one's 
face  upward,  which,  as  it  is  the  action 
of  a  lazy  or  idle  person,  has  been  made 
to  represent  the  qualities  themselves 
LISTLESS,  without  list,  in  German  lu9f] 
desire,  signifies  without  desire.  CARE- 
LESS signifies  without  care  or  concern. 

These  terms  represent  a  diseased  or 
unnatural  state  of  the  mind,  when  its  de- 
sires, which  are  the  springs  of  action,  are 
in  a  relaxed  and  torpid  stote,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessary  degree  of  exer- 
tion.    Indolerue  has  a  more  comprehen- 
sive  meaning  than  nipinenen,  and  this 
signifies  more  than  liatleamen,  or  cardm- 
neaa:  indolence  is  a  general  indisposition 
of  a  person  to  exert  either  his  mind  or 
his  body ;  supinenesa  is  a  similar  indispo- 
sition that  shows  itself  on  particular  oc- 
casions :  there  is  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a 
mental  cause  for  indolenee;  but  supine- 
«<M  lies  principally  in  the  mind :  corpu- 
lent and  large-made  people  are  apt  to  be 
indolent;  but  timid  and  gentle  disposi- 
tions are  apt  to  be  supine. 

Hence  reaaoncrs  more  reflnM  but  not  more  wise. 
Their  whole  exNtenre  fiibnlons  siispeft 
And  truth  and  falaehoud  in  a  lump  reject; 


Too  imdcUmS  to  len  what  mar  be  m^mn 
Or  else  too  firoad  thas  ignonuice  to  own. 


With  what  noeqiial  tempers  are 
One  day  the  ioiU,  smpime  with 
Bereb  secure. 


MI 
Un 
Bovx. 


:      The  ««fofai/  and  smpine  are  not,  how- 
,  ever,  like  the  hsUess,  cxpresslr  without 
'desire:  an  tndoleni  or  snpint  man  has 
j  desire  enough  to  enjoy  what  is  wfthin  his 
I  reach,  although  not  always  sofficient  de- 
sire  to  surmount  the  aversion  to  labor  io 
trying  to  obtain  it ;  the  listlen  man,  on 
the  contrary,  is  altogether  without  the 
desire,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  moral 
torpor,  which  is,  however,  but  a  tempo- 
rary or  partial  state  arising  from  partic- 
uUr  circumstances;  after  the  mind  has 
been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitcfa,it 
will  sometimes  sink  into  a  ataie  of  relax, 
ation  in  which  it  ceases  to  have  appar- 
ently any  active  prindple  wUhin  itself. 

Sullen,  lnethink^  and  slow  the  roomimr  hreaks. 
As  If  the  sun  were  lisiiese  to  appear.    Ilanu. 

CareUssnsss  expresses  less  than  any 
of  the  above;  for  though  a  man  who  is 
indolent,  st^tte,  and  listless,  is  naturallv 
eardess,  yet   cardessness  is  properly  ap. 
plicable  to  such  as  have  no  such  positive 
disease  of  mind  or  body.     CeatUssness  is 
rather  an  error  of  the  undersUnding,  or 
of  the  conduct,  than  the  will;  since  the 
card£S8  would  care,  be  concerned  for,  or 
interested  about  things,  if  he  could'  be 
brought  to  reflect  on  their  importance, 
or  if  he  did  not  for  a  time  foi^et  him- 
self. 

Pert  love  with  her  hy  johit  commission  rules, 

who  by  false  arts  and  popular  deceits. 

The  carelew,  fond,  unthhiking  mortal  cheats. 

PoMFaBT. 

INDUBITABLE,  UNQUESTIONABLK,  IN- 
DISPUTABLE, UNDENIABLE,  INCON- 
TROVERTIBLE, IRREFRAGABLE. 


INDUBITABLE  signifies  admitting-  of 
no  doubt  (v.IhM);   UNQUESTIONA- 
BLE, admitting  of  no  question  (v.  J>oubt) ; 
INDISPUTABLE,  admitting  of  no  dis. 
puie  (v.  To  eonirovert);  UNDENIABLE, 
not   to   be  denied  (v.  To  deny; disown); 
INCONTROVERTIBLE,  not  to  be  co,t- 
troverted  (v.  To  controvert);  IRREFRA- 
GABLE, from  frango,  to  break,  signifies 
not  to  be  broken,  destroyed,  or  done  away. 
These  terms  are  all  opposed  to  uncer 
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taint  J ;  but  they  do  not  imply  absolute 
certainty,  for  they  all  express  the  strong 
persuaBion    of  a  person's  mind  rather 
than  the  absolute  nature  of  the  thing: 
when   a  fact  is  supported  by  such  evi- 
dence as  admits  of  no  kind  of  doubt,  it 
is  termed  indttbitabU;  when  the  truth  of 
an  assertion  rests  on  the  authority  of  a 
roan  whose  character  for  integrity  stands 
unimp€»iched,  it  is  termed  unquestionable 
authority;  when  a  thing  is  believed  to 
exist  on   the   evidence  of  every  man's 
senses,  it  is  termed  undeniable ;  when  a 
sentiment  has  always  been  held  as  either 
true  or  false,  without  dispute,  it  is  term- 
ed  indv^nUable ;  when  arguments  have 
never  been  controverted,  they  are  term- 
ed intantroveriible ;  and  when  they  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  they 
are  termed  irrefitufoble. 

A  ftiU  or  A  thin  honse  will  indHhiUthly  ex- 
press the  sense  of  a  nu^ority.      Uawkeswobtb. 

from  the  unqueJitianable  documents  and  dic> 
tates  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  shall  evince  the  obli* 
gallon  lying  npon  every  roan  to  show  gratitude. 

South. 

TruUi,  knowing;  the  indUputable  claim  she 
has  to  all  that  is  called  reason,  thinks  it  below 
her  to  ask  that  upon  courtesy  in  which  she  can 
plead  a  property.  Sotrra. 

So  undeniable  is  the  truth  of  this  (viz.,  the 
hardness  of  our  dut3f)«  that  the  scene  of  virtue  is 
laid  in  our  natural  aversencss  to  things  excellent 

South. 

Onr  .distinction  must  rest  npon  a  steady  adhe- 
rence to  the  iHeoniravertible  rules  of  virtue. 

Blair. 

There  b  none  who  walks  so  surely,  and  npon 
such  irrtfragable  grounds  of  prudence,  as  he 
who  is  religious.  South. 

INDULGENT,  FOND. 

INDULGENCE  (».  To  graUfy)  Ues 
more  in  forbearing  from  the  exercise  of 
authority;  FOXDNESS  {v.  Anurous)  in 
the  outward  behavior  and  endearments : 
they  may  both  arise  from  an  excess  of 
kindness  or  love ;  but  the  former  is  of  a 
less  objectionable  character  than  the  lat- 
ter. Indulgence  may  be  sometimes  wrong ; 
hut/o»ufn«M  is  seldom  right:  an  indul- 
gent parent  is  seldom  a  prudent  parent ; 
'JUt  Kfond  parent  does  not  rise  above  a 
fool:  all  who  have  the  care  of  young 
people  ^  should  occasionally  relax  from 
the  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian,  and 
*how  an  rrdulgenee  where  a  suitable  op- 
portunity offers ;  a  fond  mother  takes 


away  from  the  value  of  indulgenicef  by  an 
invariable  compliance  with  the  humors 
of  her  children. 

He  compares  prosperity  to  the  indulgence  of 
&/ond  mother  to  a  child,  which  often  proves  its 
ruin.  Addison. 

However,  when  applied  generally  or 
abstractedly,  they  are  both  taken  in  a 
good  sense. 

Ood  then  thro*  all  creation  gives,  we  Und, 
Sofilcient  marks  of  an  indutgent  mind. 

JBNTKi. 

While,  for  awhile,  his  fond  paternal  care 
Feasts  us  with  ev'ry  Joy  our  state  can  bear. 

Jbntks. 

INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 

INFAMOUS,  like  infamg  {v.  Infamg\ 
is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things; 
SCANDALOUS,  only  to  things :  a  char- 
acter is  infamous,  or  a  transaction  is  m< 
famoua;  but  a  transaction  only  is  aean- 
dalovM.  Infamous  and  scandalous  are 
both  said  of  that  which  is  calculated  to 
excite  great  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  hear  it,  and  to  degrade  the  of- 
fenders in  the  general  estimation;  but 
the  infamous  seems  to  be  that  which  pro- 
duces greater  publicity,  and  more  gener- 
al reprehension,  than  the  scandahus;  con- 
sequently is  that  which  is  more  serious 
in  its  nature,  and  a  greater  violation  of 
good  morals.  Some  men  of  daring  char- 
acter render  themselves  infanums  by  their 
violence,  their  rapine,  and  their  murders ; 
the  trick  which  was  played  upon  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  South  Sea  Company  was 
a  scandalous  fraud. 

There  is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the 
violation  of  truth.  Johnson. 

It  is  a  very  great,  though  sad  and  scandalous 
truth,  that  rich  men  are  esteemed  and  honored, 
while  the  ways  by  which  they  grow  rich  are  ab- 
horred. South. 

INFAMY,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 

INFAMY  is  the  opposite  to  good/atwr; 
it  consists  in  an  evil  report.  IGNOMIN  Y, 
from  the  privative  in  and  nomen^  a  name, 
signifies  an  ill  name,  a  stained  name. 
OPPROBRIUM,  a  Latin  word,  compound- 
ed of  op  or  06  and  prcbntm^  signifies  the 
highest  degree  of  reproach  or  stain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  is  common  to  all 
these  terms:  but  infamy  is  that  which 
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attaches  either  to  the  person  or  to  the 
thing ;  ignominy  is  thrown  upon  the  per- 
son ;  and  opprobrium  is  thrown  upon  the 
agent  rather  than  the  action.  Infamy 
causes  either  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
ill  spoken  of  by  all ;  abhorrence  of  both 
is  expressed  by  every  mouth,  and  the  ill 
report  spreads  from  mouth  to  mouth: 
iffnominy  causes  the  name  and  the  per- 
son to  be  held  in  contempt ;  it  becomes 
debased  in  the  eyes  of  others :  opprobri' 
um  causes  the  person  to  be  spoken  of 
in  severe  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  be 
shunned  as  something  polluted.  The 
infamy  of  a  traitorous  proceeding  is  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  ingratitude; 
the  ignominy  of  a  public  punishment  is 
increased  by  the  wickedness  of  the  of- 
fender ;  opprobrium  sometimes  falls  upon 
the  innocent,  when  circumstances  seem 
to  convict  them  of  guilt 

The  share  of  infamy  that  Is  likely  to  fall  to 
the  lot  of  each  inaivldoal  in  public  acts  is  small 
indeed.  liuuta. 

When  they  saw  that  they  submitted  to  the 
most  ifftiominioHS  and  cruel  deaths  rather  than 
retract  their  testimony, or  e%'en  be  silent  in  mat- 
ters which  they  were  to  publish  by  their  Sav- 
iour's especial  command,  tliere  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  veracity  of  those  (acts  which  they 
related.  Addison. 

Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  tmt  Inward  nakedness  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  hb  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  cover'd  fh>m  his  father's  sight 

UlLTON. 

IXFLUENCK,  AUTHORITY,  ASCENDEN- 
CY, OR  ASCKNDANT,  SWAY. 

INFLUENCE,  v.  CredU.  AUTHORI- 
TY, in  Latin  auctoritfu^  from  auctor^  the 
author  or  prime  mover  of  a  thing,  sig- 
nifies that  power  which  is  vested  in  the 
prime  mover  of  any  business.  ASCEN- 
DENCY, from  ascend^  signifies  having  the 
upper  hand.  SWAY,  like  our  word  awiny 
and  the  German  trhieebeny  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  2a,  to  move. 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  differ- 
ent ciroumstances :  injlttence  is  altogeth- 
er unconnected  with  any  right  to  direct ; 
authority  includes  the  idea  of  right  nec- 
essarily ;  superiority  of  rank,  talent,  or 
property,  personal  attachment,  and  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  give  injlvaice;  it 
commonly  acts  by  persuasion,  and  em- 
ploys engaging  manners,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine in  favor  of  what  is  proposed :  su- 


perior wisdom,  age,  office,  and  relatitn, 
give  authority;  it  determines  of  itsdf^it 
requires  no  collateral  aid :  aaeendeney  and 
wtay  are  modes  of  in/tuenee^  difTering  oqIt 
in  degree ;  they  both  imply  an  exces^ve 
and  improper  degree  of  in^uenee  over  ti» 
mind,  independent  of  reason :  the  former 
is,  however,  more  gradual  in  its  proces^ 
and  consequently  more  confirmed  in  ita 
nature ;  the  latter  may  be  only  tempora- 
ry, but  may  be  more  violent.  A  persoo 
employs  many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of 
time,  to  gain  the  aacendency;  but  be  ex- 
erts a  9way  by  a  violent  stretch  of  power. 
It  is  of  great  importance  for  thoee  who 
have  in/luenee  to  conduct  themselres  con- 
sistently with  their  rank  and  station :  men 
are  apt  to  regard  the  warnings  and  ad- 
monitions of  a  true  friend  as  an  odious 
assumption  of  cmthorityf  while  they  vol- 
untarily give  themselves  up  to  the  aann- 
deney  which  a  valet  or  a  mistress  has 
gained  over  them,  who  exert  the  most 
unwarrantable  tway  to  serve  their  own 
interested  and  vicious  purposes. 

The  influence  of  France  as  a  republic  b  eqnsl 
to  a  war.  BraaiL 

Without  the  force  of  authority  the  power  of 
soldiers  grows  pemicioiu  to  tlieir  uiaater. 

TnrrLB. 

By  the  aaeendanS  he  had  in  his  understand- 
ing, and  the  dexterity  of  liis  nature,  lie  could 
persuade  him  very  much.  Clakssdos. 

France,  since  her  revolution,  is  under  the  «wi>y 
of  a  sect,  whose  leaders,  at  one  stroke,  have  d^ 
moUslied  the  whole  body  of  jurisprudence. 

BfTBEM. 

Influence  and  aseendeney  are  said  like^ 
wise  of  things  as  well  as  persons :  true 
religion  will  have  an  inMuence  not  only  on 
the  outward  conduct  of  a  man,  but  on  the 
inward  affections  of  his  heart ;  and  that 
man  is  truly  happy  in  whose  mind  it  has 
the  aaeendenry  over  every  other  principle. 

Religion  hath  so  great  an  ittfinenee  upon  tin 
felicity  of  man,  that  it  ought  to  be  uplield,  not 
only  out  of  dread  of  divine  vengeance  in  anotlier 
world,  but  out  of  regard  to  temporal  prosperity. 

Tiuxynox. 

If  you  allow  any  passion,  even  though  it  be  es- 
teemed innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  ajtcfnti' 
ant,  your  inwai-d  peace  will  be  impaired.  BiJkia. 

TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN,  ACQUAINT, 
APPRISE. 

The  idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  persons  is  oommon  to  all 
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these  terms.  INFORM,  from  the  Latin 
infarmo,  to  fashion  the  mind,  compre- 
hends this  general  idea  only,  without 
the  addition  of  any  collateral  idea ;  it  is 
therefore  the  generic  term,  and  the  rest 
specific :  to  inform  is  to  communicate 
what  has  lately  happened,  or  the  contra- 
ry;  but  to  MAKE  KNOWN  is  to  bring 
to  light  what  has  long  been  krunon  and 
purposely  concealed :  to  in/orm  is  to  com- 
municate directly  or  indirectly  to  one  or 
many ;  to  make  knoton  is  mostly  to  com- 
municate indirectly  to  many :  one  informs 
the  public  of  one's  intentions,  by  means 
of  an  advertisement  in  one's  own  name ; 
one  makes  known  a  fact  through  a  circui- 
tous channel,  and  without  any  name. 

Our  rain,  by  thee  in/orm^df  I  team.      Milton. 

But  foolSf  to  talking  ever  prone, 

Are  sure  to  make  their  follies  kntncn.        Gat. 

To  in/orm  may  be  either  a  personal 
address   or  otherwise;   to  ACQUAINT 
and  APPRISE  are  immediate  and  per- 
Bonal  communications.    One  informs  the 
government,  or  any  public  body,  or  one 
informs  one^s  friends;  one  acquaints  or 
apprises  only  one's  friends,  or  particu- 
lar individuals :  one  is  informed  of  that 
which  either  concerns  the  informant^  or 
the  person  informed;  one  acquaints  a  per- 
son with,  or  iq)prises  him  o^  such  things 
as  peculiarly  concern  himself,  but  the  lat- 
ter in  more  specific  circumstances  than 
the  former :  one  informs  a  correspondent 
by  letter  of  the  day  on  which  he  may  ex- 
pect to  receive  his  order,  or  of  one's  own 
wishes  with  regard  to  an  order ;  one  ae^ 
.  qt4ainls  a  father  with   all  the  circum- 
stances that  respect  his  son's  conduct: 
one  apprises  a  friend  of  a  bequest  that 
has  been  made  to  him ;  one  informs  the 
magistrate  of  any  irregularity  that  pass- 
es ;  one  acquaints  the  master  of  a  family 
with  the  misconduct  of  his  servants :  one 
apprises  a  person  of  the  time  when  he 
will  be  obliged  to  appear. 

The  Journey  of  017  daughters  to  town  was  now 
rewlTed  upon,  Mr.  lliomhlll  having  kindly  proni- 
l«ed  to  inspect  their  condnct  himself  and  inform 
OS  by  letter  of  their  behavior.  Golosiutu. 

If  any  man  lives  nnder  a  minister  that  doth 
not  act  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel,  it  is 
his  own  fault,  in  that  he  doth  not  acquaint  the 
hishop  with  it.  Beveudob. 

Ton  know,  without  my  telling  you,  with  what 
seal  1  have  recommended  yon  to  Cesar,  although 


you  may  not  be  apprised  that  I  hare  frequently 
written  to  him  upon  that  subject. 

Melmoth'b  Lettess  op  Cicebo. 

Inform  may  be  applied  figuratively  to 
things ;  the  other  terms  to  persons  only 
in  the  proper  sense. 

Religion  informs  us  that  misery  and  sin  were 
produced  together.  Johnson. 

TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT,  TEACH. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  in 
general  is  the  common  idea  by  which 
these  words  are  connected  with  ^ch  oth- 
er. INFORM  is  here,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing article  {v.  To  inform^  make  knoum)^ 
the  general  term ;  the  other  two  are 
specific  terms.  To  inform  is  the  act  of 
persons  in  all  conditions ;  to  INSTRUCT 
and  TEACH  are  the  acts  of  superiors,  ei- 
ther on  one  ground  or  another :  one  in- 
forms by  virtue  of  an  accidental  superi- 
ority or  priority  of  knowledge;  one  in- 
structs  by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge 
or  superior  station;  one  teaches  by  vir- 
tue of  superior  knowledge,  rather  than 
of  station :  diplomatic  agents  inform 
their  governments  of  the  political  trans- 
actions in  which  they  have  been  con- 
cerned; government  instructs  its  differ- 
ent functionaries  and  oflScers  in  regard 
to  their  mode  of  proceeding;  profess- 
ors and  preceptors  teach  those  who  at- 
tend public  schools  to  learn.  To  inform 
is  applicable  to  matters  of  general  in- 
terest :  we  may  inform  ourselves  or  oth- 
ers on  anything  which  is  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry or  curiosity ;  and  the  ir^ormation 
serves  either  to  amuse  or  to  improve  the 
mind :  to  instruct  is  applicable  to  matters 
of  serious  concern,  or  to  that  which  is 
practically  useful ;  a  parent  instructs  his 
child  in  the  course  of  conduct  he  should 
pursue :  to  teach  respects  matters  of  art 
and  science;  the  learner  depends  upon 
the  teacher  for  the  formation  of  his  mind, 
and  the  establishment  of  his  principles. 

While  wo  only  desire  to  have  our  ignorance 
inform  ed^'vfe  are  most  delighted  with  the  plain- 
est diction.  Johnson. 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays. 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never-fading  bays  : 
Though  each  his  heav'nly  parent  should  inspire, 
The  Muse  instruct  the  voice,  and  Fhoebus  tune 
the  1>TC.  Dbtden. 

He  that  teaches  us  anything  which  we  knew 
not  before  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a 
master.  Jobnsoii. 
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To  inform  and  to  tea^  are  employed 
for  things  as  well  as  persons ;  to  inatruet 
only  for  persons :  books  and  reading  in- 
form the  mind;  history  or  experience 
teaches  mankind. 

Tlie  long  speeches  rather  confounded  than  iiu 
formed  his  understanding.  Clarendon. 

Nature  Is  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  sliould 
do  that  we  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting. 

llOOKEK. 

INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 

These  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to 
inform,  have  acquired  by  their  applica- 
tion an  important  distinction.  The  IN- 
FORMANT being  he  who  informs  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  the  INFORMER  to 
the  molestation  of  others.  What  the  in- 
formatU  communicates  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  and  what  the  informer 
communicates  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  The  informarU  is  thanked  for  his 
civility  in  making  the  communication; 
the  informer  undergoes  a  great  deal  of 
odium,  but  is  thanked  by  no  one,  not  even 
by  those  who  employ  him.  We  may  all 
be  informants  in  our  turn,  if  we  know  of 
anything  of  which  another  may  be  in- 
formed ;  but  none  are  itiformers  who  do 
not  inform  against  the  transgressors  of 
any  law. 

Aye  (says  our  artist's  informant)^  but  at  the 
flame  time  he  declared  yon  (Hoficarth)  were  as 
good  a  portrait-painter  as  Vandyke. 

PiLKINGTON. 

Every  member  of  society  feels  and  acknowl- 
edges the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes,  yet  scarce 
any  degree  of  virtue  or  reputation  is  able  to  se- 
cure an  informer  from  public  liatred.  Johnson. 

INFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE,  NO- 
TICE, ADVICE. 

INFORMATION  (v.  To  inform)  signi- 
fies the  thing  of  which  one  is  informed : 
INTELLIGENCE,  from  the  Latin  tn/«^«- 
gOy  to  understand,  signifies  that  by  which 
one  is  made  to  understand:  NOTICE, 
from  the  Latin  notitioy  is  that  which 
brings  a  circumstance  to  our  knowledge : 
ADVICE  (v.  Advice)  signifies  that  which 
is  made  known.  These  terms  come  very 
near  to  each  other  in  signification,  but 
differ  in  application :  information  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite  of  all;  the 
three  others  are  but  modes  of  informer 
tion.  Whatever  is  communicated  to  us 
is  information,  be  it  public  or  private, 
open  or  concealed ;  notice^  intdligetux^  and 


adwoe  are  mostly  public,  but  particularly 
the  former.  Information  and  notice  may 
be  communicated  by  word  of  mouth  or 
by  writing;  inteUigenee  is  mostly  oomiuu- 
uicated  by  writing  or  printing;  adneet 
are  mostly  sent  by  letter :  informaHon  is 
mostly  an  informal  mode  of  comniuai- 
cation ;  notux^  inteUigenee^  and  advice  are 
mostly  formal  communications.  A  ser- 
vant gives  his  master  information^  or  one 
friend  sends  another  information  from 
the  country ;  magistrates  or  officers  give 
notice  of  such  things  as  it  concerns  the 
public  to  know  and  to  observe;  spies 
give  inieUigenoe  of  all  that  passes  under 
their  notice;  or  intelligence  is  given  iu 
the  public  prints  of  all  that  passes  wor- 
thy of  notice:  a  military  commander 
sends  advice  to  his  government  of  the 
operations  which  are  going  forward  un- 
der his  direction ;  or  one  merchant  gives 
advice  to  another  of  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket Jnldligencey  as  the  firat  intimation 
of  an  interesting  event,  ought  to  be  ear- 
ly ;  advicety  as  entering  into  details,  ought 
to  be  clear  and  particular ;  official  advices 
often  arrive  to  contradict  non-ofllcial  m- 
tdligeiiee. 

There,  centring  fn  a  focus  round  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet. 

COWPBB. 

My  lion,  whom  jaws  are  at  all  hours  open  to 
intelligence t  informs  me  that  there  are  a  few 
enormous  weapons  still  in  being.  Stkbu. 

At  his  years 
Death  gives  short  notice.  Thoxsok. 

As  he  was  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great 
authority,  there  came  in  a  gentleman  fh>m  Gar- 
raway'9,  who  told  us  that  there  were  sevenil  let- 
ters from  France  Just  come  in,  with  advice  that 
the  king  was  in  good  health.  ABDiaoM. 

Information  and  inteUigenee^  when  ap- 
plied as  characteristics  of  men,  have  a 
further  distinction :  the  man  of  informa- 
tion is  so  denominated  only  on  account 
of  his  knowledge ;  but  a  man  of  intdli- 
gence  is  so  denominated  on  account  of 
his  understanding  as  well  as  experience 
and  information.  It  is  not  possible  to 
be  int^igent  without  information;  but 
we  may  be  well  informed  without  being 
remarkable  for  intelligence:  a  man  of  in- 
formation may  be  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion, and  fitted  to  maintain  conversation ; 
but  an  ittielligent  roan  will  be  an  instruc- 
tive companion,  and  most  fitted  for  con- 
ducting business. 
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I  lamented  that  aay  men  poneMiiig  such  a 
fund  of  iiifvrfHoUony  with  a  benevolence  of  soul 
that  comprehended  all  mankind,  a  temper  most 
placid,  and  a  heart  moat  social,  should  suffer  in 
tlie  world's  opinion  by  that  obscurity,  to  which 
his  ill  fortuue,  not  his  disposition,  had  reduced 

llim.  CUMBEULAMD. 

If  a  man  were  pure  inttUigenee^  no  ceremo- 
nies would  be  either  necessary  or  proper;  bnt 
wlien  we  reflect  that  he  is  composed  of  body 
and  soul,  and  tlu&t  a  great  part  of  his  knowledge 
i-omes  through  the  medium  of  his  senses,  we  can- 
not but  allow  that  some  accommodation  to  this 
compound  condition  of  his  nature  is  advisable  in 
prescribing  a  form  for  the  direction  of  his  pub- 
lic dCTOtions.  Qramt. 

TO  tNFlUNOE,  VIOLATE,  TRANSGRESS. 

INFRINGE,  tromfrango^  to  break,  sig- 
nifies to  break  into.  VIOLATE,  from 
the  Latin  vis^  force,  signifies  to  break 
with  force.  TRANSGRESS,  from  tratu 
and  gredior^  signifies  to  go  bcjroad,  or  far- 
tlier  than  we  ought. 

Civil  and  moral  laws  and  rights  are 
itifringed  by  those  who  act  in  opposition 
to  them:  treaties  and  engagements  are 
violated  by  those  who  do  not  hold  them 
sacred :  the  bounds  which  are  prescribed 
by  the  moral  law  are  transgresaed  by  those 
who  are  guilty  of  any  excess.  It  is  the 
business  of  government  to  see  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  individuals  or 
particular  bodies  hd  not  in/ringed;  pol- 
icy but  too  frequently  runs  counter  to 
equity ;  where  the  particular  interests  of 
states  are  more  regarded  than  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  treaties  and  compacts 
are  vidaled:  the  passions,  when  not  kept 
under  proper  control,  will  ever  hurry  on 
men  to  transgress  the  limits  of  right  rea- 
son. 

Woroen  have  natntal  and  equitable  claims  as 
well  as  men,  and  those  cUiiros  are  not  to  be  ca- 
priciously superseded  or  infringed,     Johnson. 

No  riolaied  leagues  with  sharp  remorse 

Shall  sting  the  conscious  victor.       Som£kyili.s. 

Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  pre- 

Bcrib'd 
To  thy  transffressions  t  HtLTON. 

INFRINGEMENT,  INFRACTION. 

INFRINGEMENT  and  INFRACTION, 
which  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
verb  infringo  or  frango  {v.  To  infringe)^ 
are  employed  according  to  the  different 
senses  of  the  verb  infringe:  the  former 
being  applied  to  the  rights  of  individu- 
als, either  in  their  domestic  or  public  ca- 
pacity ;  and  the  latter  rather  to  national 


transactions.  Politeness,  which  teaches 
us  what  is  due  to  every  man  in  the  small- 
est concerns,  considers  any  unasked-for 
interference  in  the  private  affairs  of  an- 
other as  an  infringement.  Equity,  which 
enjoins  on  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
an  attentive  consideration  to  the  inter- 
ests  o'  the  whole,  forbids  the  infraction  of 
a  treaty  in  any  case. 

We  see  with  Orestes  (or  rather  with  Sopho- 
cles), that  *'  it  is  fit  that  snch  gross  infringe^ 
menu  of  the  moral  law  (as  parricide)  should  be 
punished  with  death."  Mackenzie. 

No  people  can,  without  the  infraction  of  the 
universal  league  of  social  beings,  incite  those 
practices  in  another  dominion  which  they  would 
themseh'es  punish  in  their  own.  Jobnsok. 

INGENUITY,  WIT. 

INGENUITY,  v.%e«t«oi«.  WIT,  from 
the  German  iet««7t,  to  know,  signifies 
knowledge  or  understanding. 

Both  these  tenns  imply  acuteness  of 
understanding,  and  differ  mostly  in  its 
mode  of  displaying  itself.  Ingenuity 
comprehends  invention ;  wit  is  the  fruit 
of  the  imagination,  which  forms  new  and 
sudden  conceptions  of  things.  One  is 
ingenious  in  matters  either  of  art  or  sci- 
ence ;  one  is  witiy  only  in  matters  of  sen- 
timent :  things  may,  therefore,  be  ingen- 
ious, but  not  witty  ;  or  witty^  but  not  m> 
genious  ;  or  both  witty  and  ingenious,  A 
mechanical  invention,  or  any  ordinary  con- 
trivance, is  ingeniouSy  but  not  witty:  we 
say,  an  ingenious,  not  a  witty  solution  of 
a  difficulty ;  a  flash  of  wit,  not  a  flash  of 
ingenuity:  a  witty  humor,  a  witty  conver- 
sation ;  not  an  ingenious  humor  or  con- 
versation :  on  the  other  hand,  a  thought 
is  ingenious,  as  it  displays  acuteness  of 
intellect  and  aptness  to  the  subject;  it 
is  witty,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  point, 
and  strikes  on  the  understanding  of  oth- 
ers. Ingenuity  is  expressed  by  means  of 
words,  or  shows  itself  in  the  act ;  mechan- 
ical contrivances  display  ingenuity:  wit 
can  be  only  expressed  by  words;  some 
men  are  happy  in  the  display  of  their 
wit  in  conversation. 

The  people  of  Trapani  sre  esteemed  the  most 
ingenious  of  the  island ;  they  are  the  authors  of 
many  useful  and  oniaraental  inventions. 

Brtix>nb. 

Wit  consist?  chiefly  in  Joining  things  by  dis- 
tant and  fanciful  relntions,  whicli  surprise  us  be- 
cause they  are  unexpected. 
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Sometimes  the  word  vii  is  applied  to 
the  operations  of  the  intellect  generally, 
which  brings  it  still  nearer  in  sense  to 
inffenuity^  but  in  this  case  it  always  im- 
plies a  quick  and  sharp  intellect  as  com- 
pared with  ingenuity,  which  may  be  the 
result  of  long  thought,  or  be  employed 
on  graver  matters. 

The  more  ina«niottt  men  are,  the  more  apt 
they  are  to  trouble  themselves.  Tbmplb. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  tliat  great  body  of 
writers,  who  hare  employed  their  uit  and  parts 
in  propagating  vice  and  irreligion,  I  did  not 
question  bat  1  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind 
of  fellow.  Addisoh. 

INGENUOUS,  INGENIOUS. 

It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
point  out  the  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  if  they  had  not  been  con- 
founded in  writing,  as  well  as  in  speak- 
ing. INGENUOUS,  in  Latin  inffmuw, 
and  INGENIOUS,  in  Latin  ingenioaut^ 
are,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  both 
derived  from  ingigno^  to  be  inborn ;  but 
the  former  respects  the  freedom  of  the 
station  and  consequent  nobleness  of  the 
character  which  is  inborn :  the  latter 
respects  the  genius  or  mental  powers 
which  are  inborn.  Truth  Is  coupled  with 
freedom  or  nobility  of  birth ;  the  ingenu- 
CUM,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  inborn  free- 
dom, by  asserting  the  noblest  right,  and 
following  the  noblest  impulse,  of  human 
nature,  namely,  that  of  speaking  the 
truth ;  genim  is  altogether  a  natural  en- 
dowment, that  is,  bom  with  us,  indepen- 
dent of  external  circumstances;  the  tn- 
genious  man,  therefore,  displays  his  pow- 
ers as  occasion  may  offer.  We  love  the 
ingenuous  character  on  account  of  the 
qualities  of  his  heart ;  we  admire  the  ingen- 
wtts  man  on  account  of  the  endowments 
of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenwnu  as  a  man, 
or  ingenious  as  an  author:  a  man  con- 
fesses an  action  ingenuously  ;  he  defends 
it  ingeniously. 

Compare  the  iriffenuoua  pliableness  to  virtn- 
ons  counsels  which  is  in  yonth,  to  the  confirmed 
oletinacy  in  an  old  sinner.  Sovth. 

Inij«ni(nt9  to  their  ruin,  every  age 
Improves  the  arts  and  instruments  of  race. 

Wallbk. 

INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATE. 

The  inherent,  from  hcereo,  to  stick, 
denotes  a  permanent  quality  or  property, 
as  opposed  to  that  which  is  adventitious 


and  transitory.    INBRED  denotes  that 

which  is  derived  principally  from  habit 
or  by  a  gradual  process,  as  opposed  to 
what  is  acquired  by  actual  efforts.  IN- 
BORN denotes  that  which  is  purely  nat- 
ural, in  opposition  to  the  artificiaL  Jn. 
herenl  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense; 
for  what  is  inbred  and  i»ibom  is  natu- 
rally inherent ;  but  all  is  not  inbred  and 
inborn  which  is  inherent.  Inanimate  ob- 
jects have  inherent  properties;  but  the 
ifUn^  and  inborn  exist  only  in  that  whidi 
receives  life ;  solidity  is  an  inherent^  bat 
not  an  inbred  or  inborn^  property  of  mat- 
ter :  a  love  of  truth  is  an  innate  prop- 
erty of  the  human  mind;  it  is  conse- 
quently inherent,  inasmuch  as  nothing 
can  totally  destroy  it  That  which  is  m- 
bred  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from  our 
birth ;  that  which  is  inborn  is  simply  bora 
in  us :  a  property  may  be  inborn^  but  not 
inbred ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  inbred  and 
not  inborn.  Habits,  which  are  ingrafted 
into  tU^  natural  disposition,  are  properly 
inbred.  Propensities,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  totally  independent  of  educa> 
tion  or  external  circumstances,  are  prop- 
erly inborn,  as  an  inborn  love  of  freedom ; 
hence,  likewise,  the  properties  of  animals 
are  inbred  in  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  the  breed 
of  which  the  parent  partakes. 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  inftisSon  knonn. 
Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tinctare  of  thine  own. 
That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 
To  wash  away  th'  inherent  d.ve.  Gowlet. 

Bnt  he,  my  inbred  enemy. 

Forth  issued,  brandishing  his  fiital  dart. 
Made  to  destroy ;  I  fled,  and  cried  oat  death  I 

UlLTMC 

Inborn  and  INNATE,  from  the  Latin 
natua,  born,  are  precisely  the  same  in 
meaning,  yet  they  diifer  somewhat  in  ap- 
plication. Poetry  and  the  grare  style 
have  adopted  inborn;  philosophy  has 
adopted  innate :  genius  is  inborn  in  some 
men;  nobleness  is  inborn  in  others: 
there  is  an  inborn  talent  in  some  men  to 
command,  and  an  inborn  fitness  in  others 
to  obey.  Mr.  Locke  and  his  followers 
are  pleased  to  say  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  innate  ideas :  and  if  they  only  mean 
that  there  are  no  sensible  impressions  on 
the  soul,  until  it  is  acted  upon  by  exter- 
nal objects,  they  may  be  right:  but  if 
they  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  inborn 
characters  or  powers  in  the  soul,  which 
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predispose  it  for  the  receptioii  of  certain 
impresdions,  they  contradict  the  experi- 
ence of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  in 
all  ageSy  who  believe,  and  that  from  close 
observation    on  themselves  and  others, 
that  man  has,  from  his  birth,  not  only 
the  general  character  which  belongs  to 
him  in  common  with  his  species,  but  also 
those  peculiar  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish individuals  from  their  earliest 
infancy;  all  these  characters  or  charac- 
tcriBtics  are,  therefore,  not  supposed  to  be 
produced,  but  elicited,  by  circumstances ; 
and  ideas,  which  are  but  the  sensible 
forms  that  the  soul  assumes  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  body,  are,  on  that  ac- 
count, in  vulgar  language  termed  innate. 

Despair,  and  secret  sbame,  and  oonscions  thought 
Of  inborn  worth,  his  lab'ring  soal  oppress'd. 

D&YDEN. 

Grant  these  inventions  of  the  crafty  priest, 
Yvt  such  inventions  never  could  subsist, 
Unless  some  glimmerings  of  a  ftitnre  state 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  innate. 

Jkntns. 

IXJCRYy  DAMAGE,  HURT,  HARM,  MIS- 
CHIEF. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  de- 
note what  is  done  to  the  disadvantage  of 
any  person  or  thing. 

The  term  INJURY  (v.  Disadvantage) 
sometimes  includes  the  idea  of  violence, 
or  of  an  act  done  contrary  to  law  or 
right,  as  to  inflict  or  receive  an  injury, 
to  redress  injuries,  etc. 

It  woaU  he  wronging  him  and  you  to  condemn 
him  -without  examination ;  if  there  be  injury^ 
there  shall  be  redress.  Goldsmith. 

Injury  is  often  taken  in  the  general 
sense  of  what  makes  a  thing  otherwise 
than  it  ought  to  be:  the  other  terms  are 
taken  in  that  sense  only,  and  denote 
modes  of  injury.  DAMAGE,  from  dam- 
nwm,  loss,  is  that  injury  to  a  thing  which 
occoaions  loss  to  a  person  or  a  diminu- 
tion of  value  to  a  thing.  HURT  {y.  J>U- 
odvantage)  is  the  injury  which  destroys 
the  soundness  or  integritv  of  things :  the 
HARM(t;.^i)i8  the  smallest  kind  of 
injury,  which  may  simply  produce  incon- 
^nience  or  trouble :  the  MISCHIEF  (v. 
^*0  w  a  great  injury,  which  more  or  less 
disturbs  the  order  and  consistency  of 
^nings.  Injury  is  applicable  to  all  bod- 
tea  indiscriminatelv,  physical  and  moral ; 
**"»<««  to  physical  bodies  only ;  hurt  to 


physical  bodies  properly,  and  to  moral 
objects  figuratively.  Trade  may  suffer 
an  injury,  or  a  building  may  suffer  an 
injury,  from  time  or  a  variety  of  othet 
causes:  a  building,  merchandise,  and 
other  things  may  suffer  a  damage  if  they 
are  exposed  to  violence. 

These  rich  and  elaborate  rooms  deserve  a  &r 
more  lasting  monument  to  preserve  them  from 
the  injury  of  time.  Uowsll. 

There  be  sundry  sorts  of  trusts,  but  that  of  a 
.secret  is  one  of  the  greatest :  I  trusted  T.  P. 
with  a  weighty  one,  conjuring  him  that  it 
should  not  take  air  and  go  abroad,  which  was 
not  done  according  to  the  rules  of  friendship,  but 
it  went  out  of  him  the  very  next  day.  Though 
the  inconvenience  may  be  mine,  yet  the  reproacii 
is  his,  nor  would  I  exchange  my  damage  for  his 
disgrace.  Howell. 

Hurt  is  applied  to  the  aninoal  body ;  a 
sprain,  a  cut,  or  bruise,  are  little  hurts. 

These  arrows  of  yours,  though  they  liave  hit 
me,  they  have  not  hurt  me ;  they  had  no  killing 
quality.  Howell. 

It  may  be  figuratively  applied  to  oth- 
er bodies  which  may  suffer  in  a  similar 
manner,  as  a  hurt  to  one^s  good  name. 

No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pmning-hook 
the  vine.  Dbtden. 

Harm  and  mischief  are  as  general  in 
their  application  as  injury,  and  compre- 
hend what  is  physically  as  well  as  moral- 
ly bad,  but  they  are  more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  what  is  done  intentionally  by 
the  person :  whence  ready  to  do  harm  or 
mischief  is  a  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

My  son  is  as  innocent  as  a  child,  I  am  sure  he 
is,  and  never  did  harm  to  man.      '  Goldsmith. 

But  fhrions  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  involv'd, 
Shook  at  ttie  mighty  miseJiief  she  resolv'd. 

Dbtdsk. 

As  applied  to  things,  harm  and  mis- 
chief are  that  which  naturally  results 
from  the  object,  when  a  thing  is  said  tr 
do  harm  or  mischief,  that  implies  that  it 
is  its  property. 

With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  he  pass'd. 

Dktdbm. 

There  were  two  persons,  of  the  profession  of 
the  law,  by  whose  several  and  distinct  constitu- 
tions the  errors  and  miwihiefs  of  the  Star-cham- 
ber were  introduced.  Clarendon. 

INJUSTICE,  INJURY,  WRONG. 

INJUSTICE  (v.  Jwftiee),  INJURY  (v. 
Disadvantage),  aud  WKONCr,  signifying 
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the  thing  that  is  wrong,  are  all  opposed 
to  the  right ;  but  the  injwitire  lies  in  the 
principle,  the  injury  in  tlie  action  that  ift- 
jnres.  There  may,  therefore,  be  injustice 
where  there  is  no  specific  injury;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  injury 
where  there  is  no  injustice.  When  we 
think  worse  of  a  person  than  we  ought 
to  think,  we  do  him  an  act  of  injutiice; 
but  we  do  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  do  him  an  injury:  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  say  anything  to  the  discredit 
of  another,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  his 
reputation  if  it  be  believed ;  but  it  may 
not  be  an  injustice^  if  it  be  strictly  con- 
formable to  truth,  and  that  which  one  is 
compelled  to  say. 

The  violation  of  justice,  or  a  breach  of 
the  rule  of  right,  constitutes  the  injustice  ; 
but  the  quantum  of  ill  which  falls  on  the 
person  constitutes  the  injury.  Sometimes 
a  person  is  dispossessed  of  his  property 
by  fraud  or  violence ;  this  is  an  act  of  in- 
justice ;  but  it  is  not  an  injury,  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  act,  he  obtains  friends 
who  make  it  good  to  him  beyond  what  he 
has  lost :  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  suf- 
fers very  much  through  the  inadvertency 
of  another,  which  to  him  is  a  serious  in- 
jury, although  the  offender  has  not  been 
guilty  of  injustice, 

A  lie  is  properly  a  spedes  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  that  person  to  whom  the 
false  speech  Is  directed.  South. 

Lawsuits  I'd  shun  with  as  mnch  studioas  care 
As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are ; 
And  rather  put  up  injuriet  than  be 
A  plague  to  him  who'd  bo  a  plague  to  me. 

POSCPBET. 

A  wrorty  partakes  both  of  injustice  and 
injury  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  injury  done  by 
one  person  to  another  in  express  violation 
of  justice.  The  man  who  seduces  a  wom- 
an from  the  path  of  virtue  does  her  the 
greatest  of  all  wrongs.  One  repents  of 
injustice,  repairs  injuries,  and  redresses 
wrongs. 

The  humble  man,  when  he  receives  a  tcrong. 
Refers  revenge  to  whom  it  doth  belong. 

WALLEa. 

INSIDE,  INTRUIOR. 

Thk  term  INSIDE  may  be  applied  to 
bodies  of  any  magnitude,  small  or  large ; 
INTERIOR  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
bodies  of  great  magnitude.  We  may 
speak  of  the  inside  of  a  nutshell,  but  not 


of  its  interior:  on  the  other  hand,  ve 
speak  of  the  interior  of  St.  PaoVs,  or  tb« 
interior  of  a  palace.  This  difference  (<( 
application  is  not  altogether  arbitrarr: 
for  inside  literally  signifies  the  side  that 
is  inward ;  but  interior  signifies  the  spact 
which  is  more  inward  than  the  rest,  whii-h 
is  enclosed  in  an  enclosure :  oonsequentir 
cannot  be  applied  to  anything  but  a  larpf 
space  that  is  enclosed. 

As  for  the  inside  of  their  nest,  none  but  tbrts- 
selves  were  concerned  in  it,  accordinfc  to  the  ir^ 
vioiable  laws  established  among  tlioae  animus 
(the  ants).  Aodis«s. 

The  gates  are  drawn  back,  and  the  JaJmor 
of  the  fane  is  discovered.  Ccmsauisp. 

INSIDIOUS,  TRKACHEROU8. 

INSIDIOUS,  in  Latin  insidiosus,  from 
insidice,  stratagem  or  ambush,  from  laii- 
deo,  to  lie  in  wait  or  ambush,  signifies  a» 
much  as  lying  in  wait.  TREACHEROUS 
is  changed  from  traitorous,  and  derived 
from  trado,  to  betray,  signifying  in  g«i- 
eral  the  disposition  to  betray. 

The  insidious  man  is  not  so  active  v 
the  treacherous  man ;  the  former  only  lies 
in  wait  to  ensnare  us  when  we  are  off  our 
guard ;  the  latter  throws  us  off  our  guard 
by  lulling  us  into  a  state  of  security,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  get  us  into 
his  power :  an  enemy  may  be  denominated 
insidious,  but  a  friend  is  treacherous.  He 
who  is  afraid  of  avowing  his  real  senti- 
ments on  religion  makes  insidious  attacks 
either  on  its  ministers,  its  doctrines,  or  its 
ceremonies :  he  who  is  most  in  tb<^  confi- 
dence of  another  is  capable  of  being  the 
most  treacherous  toward  him. 

Freethtnken  recommend  themselves  to  warn 
and  ingenuous  minds  by  lively  strokes  of  wit,  sod 
by  arguments  really  strong  against  auperstitioa, 
enthusiasm,  and  priestcraft :  but  at  the  same 
time  they  insidiously  throw  the  exAon  of  these 
upon  the  fair  &oe  of  true  religion. 

Lord  Ltttletos. 

The  world  most  think  him  in  the  wrong. 

Would  say  he  made  a  treacherous  use 

Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  aedace.  Swivt. 

INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 

The  insight  into  a  thing  is  what  we 
receive:  the  INSPECTION  is  what  we 
give :  one  gets  a  view  into  a  thing  by  an 
insight ;  one  takes  a  view  over  a  thing  by 
an  inspection.  An  insight  serves  to  in- 
crease our  own  knowledge ;  in^fection  en- 
ables us  to  instruct  or  direct  others.   An 
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inquisitive  traveller  tries  to  get  an  in- 
'tfiffhi  into  the  manners,  customs,  laws, 
aud  government  of  the  countries  which 
be  visits ;  by  intpeetUm  a  master  discov- 
<M-a  the  errors  which  are  committed  by 
bis  scholars,  and  sets  them  right. 

Anjrela,  both  good  and  bad,  have  a  full  intight 
into  the  activity  and  force  of  natural  caoaes. 

South. 

Something  no  donbt  Is  designed ;  bnt  what  that 
i^,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine  from  an  <n- 
m,^p€etion  of  men's  hearts.  South. 

TO  INSINUATE,  INGRATIATE. 

INSINUATE  (v.  TohifU\  and  INGRA- 
TIATE, from  ffratus,  grateful  or  accepta- 
ble,  are  employed  to  express  an  endeavor 
to  gain  favor ;  but  they  differ  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.    A  person  who 
innwuaUa  adopts  every  art  to  steal  into 
the  good-will  of  another ;  but  he  who  tn- 
ffraiiata  adopts  unartificial  means  to  con- 
ciliate good-wilL   A  person  of  insinuatina 
fiianners  wins  upon  another  impercepti- 
bly, even  so  as  to  convert  dislike  into 
attachment;  a  person  with  ingratioHnff 
manners  procures  good-will  by  a  perma- 
nent intercourse.     Intinuaie  and  ingror 
iiale  differ  in  the  motive,  as  well  as  the 
mode,  of  the  action:    the  motive  is,  in 
both  cases,  self-interest ;  but  the  former 
is  unlawful,  and  the  latter  allowable.    In 
proportion  as  the  object  to  be  attained 
by  another's  favor  is  base,  so  is  it  nee- 
essATj  to  have  recourse  to  insinwUion; 
vfhile  the  object  to  be  attained  is  that 
which  may  be  avowed,  inffraiiating  will 
serve  the  purpose.     Low  persons  iimn- 
uaU  themselves  into  the  favor  of  their 
superiors,  in  order  to  obtain  an  influence 
over  them:  it  is  commendable  in  a  young 
person  to  wish  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
those  who  are  entitled  to  his  esteem  and 
respect 

At  the  Isle  of  RhA  he  inMnuaUd  himself  into 
the  rery  good  grace  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

CLAaSMDOK. 

Wj  resolution  was  now  to  ingraiiaU  myself 
with  men  whose  reputation  was  established. 

JOHMSOK. 

InnnHote  may  be  used  in  the  improper 
sense  for  unconscious  agents ;  ingratiate 
is  always  the  act  of  a  conscious  agent. 
Water  will  iruinuate  itself  into  every  body 
that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  porous; 
there  are  few  persons  of  so  much  apathy 

24 


that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one  way  or 
another,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  into  their 
favor. 

The  same  character  of  despotism  tntinnaUd 
itself  into  every  court  of  Europe.  Bcrke. 

INSINUATION,  REFLECTION. 

Thkse  both  imply  personal  remarks,  or 
such  remarks  as  are  directed  toward  an 
individual ;  but  the  former  is  less  direct 
and  more  covert  than  the  latter.  An  IN- 
SINUATION always  deals  in  half  words ; 
a  REFLECTION  is  commonly  open.  They 
are  both  levelled  at  the  individual  with 
no  good  intent;  but  the  insinuation  is 
general,  and  may  be  employed  to  convey 
any  unfavorable  sentiment ;  the  rejleetion 
is  particular,  and  commonly  passes  be- 
tween intimates  and  persons  in  close  con- 
nection. The  insinuation  respects  the 
honor,  the  moral  character,  or  the  intel- 
lectual endowments,  of  the  person :  the 
rejiedion  respects  his  particular  conduct 
or  feelings  toward  anoUier.  Envious  peo- 
ple throw  out  insimiations  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  those  whose  merits  they  dare 
not  openly  question ;  when  friends  quar- 
rel, they  deal  largely  in  rejections  on  the 
past. 

The  prejudiced  admirers  of  the  ancients  are 
very  angry  at  the  least  insinuation  that  they 
had  any  idea  of  our  barbarous  tragl-comedy. 

TWIMKO. 

The  ill-natured  man  gires  utterance  to  refiec' 
tiont  which  a  good-natured  man  stifles. 

Adduom. 

INSIPID,  DULL,  FLAT. 

INSIPID,  in  Latin  insipidus^  from  t» 
and  sapio^  to  taste,  signifies  without  sa- 
vor.    DULL,  V.  I>uU.    FLAT,  v.  Flat, 

A  want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  is 
designated  by  these  epithets,  which  bor- 
row their  figurative  meaning  from  differ- 
ent properties  in  nature :  the  taste  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  word  insipid;  the  prop- 
erties of  colors  are  considered  under  the 
word  duU;  the  property  of  surface  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  word  flat.  As  the  want 
of  flavor  in  any  meat  constitutes  it  insip- 
id^ and  renders  it  worthless,  so  does  the 
want  of  mind  or  character  in  a  man  ren- 
der him  equally  insipid,  and  devoid  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  nat- 
ure :  as  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  col- 
ors consist  in  their  brightness,  the  ab- 
sence of  this  essential  property,  which 
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constitutes  dulneu,  renders  them  uninter- 
esting objects  to  the  eye ;  so  the  want  of 
spirit  in  a  moral  composition,  which  con- 
stitutes its  duinesa,  deprives  it  at  the  same 
time  of  that  ingredient  which  should 
awaken  attention:  as  in  the  natural 
world  objects  are  either  elevated  or  Jlat, 
so  in  the  moral  world  the  spirits  are  ei- 
ther raised  or  depressed,  and  such  moral 
representations  aa  are  calculated  to  raise 
the  spirits  are  termed  spirited,  while  those 
which  fail  in  this  object  are  termed  Jlat. 
An  insipid  writer  is  without  sentiment  of 
any  kind  or  degree ;  a  dull  writer  fails  in 
vivacity  and  vigor  of  sentiment ;  a  flat 
performance  is  wanting  in  the  property 
of  provoking  mirth,  wnich  should  be  its 
peculiar  ingredient 

To  a  covetous  mau  all  other  things  but  wealth 
are  inHpld.  South. 

Bat  yet  beware  of  councils  when  too  full, 
Number  makes  long  disputus  and  graveness  dnU. 

DBNHiUC 

The  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  enter- 
tainments, and  existence  turns ^«r^  and  inMpid.. 

Gbove. 

TO  INSIST,  PERSIST. 

Both  these  terras  being  derived  from 
the  Latin  nsto,  to  stand,  express  the  idea 
of  resting  or  keeping  to  a  thing;  but 
INSIST  signifies  to  rest  on  a  point,  and 
F£RSIST,  from  per,  through  or  by,  and 
tixto  {v.  To  eoniinve),  signifies  to  keep  on 
with  a  thing,  to  carry  it  through.  We 
insist  on  a  matter  by  maintaining  it ;  we 
persist  in  a  thing  by  continuing  to  do  it : 
we  insist  by  the  force  of  authority  or  ar- 
gument ;  we  persist  by  the  mere  act  of 
the  will.  A  person  insists  on  that  which 
he  conceives  to  be  his  right :  or  he  in- 
sists  on  that  which  he  conceives  to  be 
right :  but  he  persists  in  that  which  he 
has  no  will  to  give  up.  To  insist  is,  there- 
fore, an  act  of  discretion ;  to  persist  is 
mostly  an  act  of  folly  or  caprice:  the 
former  is  always  taken  in  a  good  or  in- 
different sense;  the  latter  mostly  in  a 
bad  sense.  A  parent  ought  to  insist  on 
all  matters  that  are  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  his  children ;  a  spoiled  chWd  per- 
sists in  its  follies  from  perversity  of  hu- 
mor. 

This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power  to  ig- 
norance and  barbarity,  though  not  irntMed  upon 
by  others,  Is,  I  think,  an  inconsiderable  argument 
against  that  form  of  go\'emmeut.  Addison. 


So  easy  it  is  fbr  every  man  Uving  to  err,  nd 
so  hard  to  wrest  from  any  man's  moath  the  jdaig 
acknowledgment  of  ernn*  that  what  hatli  ftece 
been  inconsiderately  defended,  the  aazne  is  coib- 
roooly  persisted  in  as  long  as  wit,  by  vbetttax 
itself,  is  able  to  And  out  any  shift:,  be  it  ncTer  s* 
slight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
present  contradiction.  llooa£s 

TO  INSNABE,  ENTBAP,  £NTAKGL£^  IN- 
VEIGLE. 

The  idea  of  getting  any  object  artful- 
ly into  one's  power  is  common  to  all  these 
terms :  to  INSNARE  is  to  take  in,  or  br 
means  of  a  snare  ;  to  ENTRAP  ia  to  Uke 
in  a  trap,  or  by  means  of  a  trap;  to  EX- 
TANGLE  is  to  take  in  a  tm^  or  br 
means  of  tangled  thread ;  to  INVEIGLE 
is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind, 
from  the  French  aveuale^  blind. 

Insnare  and  eniangU  are  used  either  in 
the  natural  or  moral  sense ;  entrap  most- 
ly in  the  natural,  sometimes  in  the  fig- 
urative, inveigle  only  in  the  moral  sense. 
In  the  natural  sense  birds  are  tnifuir«^ 
by  means  of  bird-lime,  noosea,  or  what- 
ever else  may  deprive  them  of  tbeir  lib. 
erty :  men  and  beasts  are  eningaped  in 
whatever  serves  as  a  trt^  or  an  enclos- 
ure; they  may  be  entrapped  by  bang 
lured  into  a  house  or  any  place  of  con- 
finement ;  all  creatures  are  entangled  b? 
nets,  or  that  which  confines  the  limbs  and 
prevents  them  from  moving  forward. 

This  lion  (the  literary  lion)  has  a  porticulsr 
way  of  imitating  the  sound  of  the  creatore  he 
would  insnare,  Amuaos. 

As  one  who  long  in  thickets  and  in  hrakes 
JSntanffled^  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that, 
His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home. 
So  I,  designing  other  themes,  and  caUed 
To  adorn  the  Sofa  with  eulogium  due. 
Have  rambled  wide.  Cowns. 

Though  the  new-dawning  year  in  its  advance 
With  hope's  gay  promise  may  entrap  the  mind, 
Let  memory  give  one  retrospective  glance. 

CumcaLAKn. 

In  the  moral  sense,  men  are  said  to  be 
insnared  by  their  own  passions  and  tbe 
allurements  of  pleasure  into  a  course  of 
vice  which  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
their  faculties,  and  makes  them  virtuallj 
captives ;  they  are  entangled  by  their  er- 
rors and  imprudencies  in  difficulties  which 
interfere  with  their  moral  freedom,  and 
prevent  them  from  acting.  They  are  in- 
veigled by  the  artifices  of  others,  when  the 
consequences  of  their  own  actioos  are 
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shut  out  from  their  yiew,  and  they  are 
made  to  walk  like  blind  men. 

Her  flaxen  Jitin^  insnaring  all  beholders. 
She  next  permits  to  waive  aboat  ber  shoalders. 

BaowMX. 

Some  men  weave  their  BOphistry  UU  their  own 
reason  is  entangUd.  Johkson. 

Why  the  inveiffUng  of  a  woman  before  she  is 
come  to  years  of  discretion  shoald  not  be  as  crim- 
inal aa  the  seducing  her  before  slie  is  ten  years 
old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.        Addisok. 

IN80LVBNCY,  FAILURE,  BANKRUFTCT. 

INSOLVENCY,  from  intolvo,  not  to 
pay,  signifies  the  state  of  not  paying,  or 
not  being  able  to  pay.  FAILURE,  v. 
failure.  BANKRUPTCY,  from  the  two 
words  banka  rupta^  signifies  a  broken 
bank. 

All  these  terms  are  in  particular  use 
in  the  mercantile  world,  but  are  not  ex- 
cluded also  from  general  application.    In- 
soivency  is  a  state ;  fail^irf,  an  act  flowing 
out  of  that  state ;  and  bankruptcy  an  ef- 
fect of  that  act.    Insolvency  is  a  condi- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  pay  one*s  debts ; 
failure  is  a  cessation  of  business,  from 
the  want  of  means  to  carry  it  on;  and 
ifankruptey  is  a  legal   surrender  of  all 
one's  remaining  goods  into  the  hands  of 
one's  creditors,  in  consequence  of  a  real 
or  supposed  irutolveney.    These  terms  are 
seldom  confined  to  one  person,  or  descrip- 
tion of  persons.    As  an  incapacity  to  pay 
debts  is  very  frequent  among  others  be- 
sides men  of  business,  intolveney  is  said 
of  any  such  persons ;  a  gentleman  may 
die  in  a  state  of  vnaolvency  who  does  not 
leave  eifects  sufficient  to  cover  all  de- 
mands.   Although  failure  is  here  specif- 
ically taken  for  bl  failure  in  business,  yet 
there  may  be  i^  failure  in  one  particular 
undertaking  without  any  direct  intolverir 
ey:  t^  failure  may  likewise  only  imply  a 
temporary  failure  in  payment,  or  it  may 
Imply  an  entire  failure  of  the  concern. 
As  a  hankrupicy  is  a  legal  transaction, 
which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm  under 
which  any  business  is  conducted,  it  nec- 
essarily implies  a  failure  in  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  term ;  yet  it  does  not  neces* 
sarily  imply  an  insolvency  ;  for  some  men 
may,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary /atZ- 
vre,  be  led  to  commit  an  act  of  bankrupt- 
<y,  who  are  afterward  enabled  to  give  a 
full  dividend  to  all  their  creditors. 


By  an  act  of  insolvency  all  persons  who  are 
in  too  low  a  way  of  dealing  to  be  bankrupts,  or 
not  in  a  mercantile  state  of  life,  are  discharged 
from  all  suits  and  imprisonments,  by  delivering 
up  all  their  estate  and  effects.         Blackstokx. 

The  greater  the  whole  quantity  of  trade,  the 
greater  of  course  must  be  the  positive  number 
of /ni/urM,  while  the  aggregate  success  is  still 
in  the  same  proportion.  Bcbks. 

That  bankruptcy^  the  very  apprehension  of 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  assigned  for  the  (kll 
of  the  monarchy,  was  the  capital  on  which  the 
French  republic  opened  her  traffic  with  the 
world.  BcBKX. 

INSPECTION,  8ITPERINTENDENCY, 
OVERSIGHT. 

Thk  office  of  looking  into  the  conduct 
of  others  is  expressed  by  the  first  two 
terms;  but  INSPECTION  comprehends 
little  more  than  the  preservation  of  good 
order;  SUPERINTENDENCE  includes 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  The  mon- 
itor of  a  school  has  the  intpection  of  the 
conduct  of  his  school-fellows,  but  the  mas- 
ter has  the  guperintendenee  of  the  school. 
The  officers  of  an  army  inspect  the  men, 
to  see  that  they  observe  all  the  rules  that 
have  been  laid  down  to  them ;  a  general 
or  superior  officer  has  the  mperiniendence 
of  any  military  operation.  Fidelity  is  pe- 
culiarly wanted  in  an  inspector^  judgmenw 
and  experience  in  a  superintendent.  In- 
spedion  is  said  of  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons ;  OVERSIGHT  only  of  persons :  one 
has  the  inmection  of  books  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy;  one  has  the 
oversight  of  persons  to  prevent  irregular- 
ity :  there  is  an  inspector  of  the  customs, 
and  an  overseer  of  the  poor. 

This  author  proposes  that  there  should  be  ex- 
aminers appointed  to  inspect  the  genius  of  ev- 
ery particular  boy.  Bcdoxll. 

When  female  minds  are  embittered  by  age  or 
solitude,  their  malignity  is  generally  exerted  in 
a  spiteful  superintendence  of  trifles.  Johnson. 

\  So  great  was  his  care,  that  he  trusted  no  man 
without  his  immediate  oversight ;  yet  he  acted 
all  things  with  common  council  and  consent,  such 
was  his  wariness  and  prudence.        Claekkdom. 

INSTANT,  MOMENT. 

INSTANT,  from  insto,  to  stand  over, 
signifies  the  point  of  time  that  stands 
over  us,  or,  as  it  were,  over  our  heads. 
MOMENT,  from  the  Latin  momentum^ 
signifies  properly  movement,  but  is  here 
taken  for  the  small  particle  of  time  in 
which  any  movement  is  made. 
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Tnttani  is  always  taken  for  the  time 
pi'esent;  moment  is  taken  generally  for 
cither  past,  present,  or  future.  A  dutiful 
child  comes  the  instant  he  is  called;  a 
prudent  person  embraces  the  favorable 
moment.  When  they  are  both  taken  for 
the  present  time,  tnttani  expresses  a  much 
shorter  space  than  moment ;  when  we  de- 
sire a  person  to  do  a  thing  this  tn^ton^,  it 
requires  haste :  if  we  desire  him  to  do  it 
this  moment,  it  onlv  admits  of  no  delay. 
Inslantaneoug  relief  is  necessary  on  some 
occasions  to  preserve  life;  a  momenta 
thought  will  furnish  a  ready  wit  with  a 
suitable  reply. 

Some  circamstanceB  of  misery  are  so  power- 
fully ridicaloas,  that  neither  kindness  nor  duty 
(HH  withstand  them ;  they  force  tl>e  friend,  the 
dependent, or  the  child,  to  ffire  way  to  in^kin- 
Uineoua  motions  of  merrimeat.  Johnson. 

I  can  eaiiily  overlook  any  present  momentary 
sorrow,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
be  happy  a  thousand  years  hence.      Bbbkelbt. 

TO  IX8TITCTE,  K8TABU8H,  FOUND, 
ERECT. 

To  INSTITUTE,  in  Latin  instUittns, 
participle  of  inatUuOy  from  in  and  stcUuo^ 
to  place  or  appoint,  signifying  to  dispose 
or  fix  for  a  specific  end,  is  to  form  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  plan;  to  ESTAB- 
LISH (v.  Tojix)  is  to  fix  in  a  certain  po- 
sition what  has  been  formed ;  to  FOUND 
{v.  To  found)  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
anything;  to  ERECT  («.  To  build)  is  to 
make  tfrec/.  Laws,  communities,  and  par- 
ticular orders,  are  instituted;  schools,  col- 
leges, and  various  societies,  are  estahliehr 
ed:  in  the  former  case  something  new  is 
supposed  to  be  framed ;  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  supposed  only  to  have  a  certain  sit- 
uation assigned  to  it  The  order  of  the 
Jesuits  was  instituted  by  Ignatius  de  Loy- 
ola; schools  were  establiSied  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  in  various  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions. The  act  of  inMUuiing  comprehends 
design  and  method ;  that  of  establishinff 
includes  the  idea  of  authority.  The  In- 
quisition was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand ;  the  Church  of  England  is  estab- 
lished by  authority.  To  institute  is  al- 
ways the  immediate  act  of  some  agent ; 
to  establish  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances. Men  of  public  spirit  itisti- 
tute  that  which  is  for  the  public  good ;  a 
communication  or  trade  between  certain 
places  becomes  estabii^ud  in  course  of 


time.  An  institution  is  properly  of  a 
public  nature,  but  estattHJunenis  are  as 
often  private:  there  are  charitable  and 
literary  itistittdions^  but  domestic  estab- 
lishments. 

The  leap-years  were  fixed  to  their  doe  tfaoes 
according  to  Julius  Csesar's  ifuUtuUom. 


The  French  have  oatdone  ns  In 
alars  by  the  tstabUshmeut  of  a  aoetetjr  for  the 
Invention  of  proper  inacripthms  (for  their  ncdablL 

Adbuos. 

To  found  is  a  species  of  is»siiiuiinp 
which  borrows  its  figurative  meaning 
from  the  nature  of  buildings,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  that  which  is  formed  after 
the  manner  of  a  building ;  a  public  school 
is  founded  when  its  pecuniary  resources 
are  formed  into  a  fund  or  foundation. 
To  erect  is  a  species  of  founding,  for  it 
expresses,  in  fact,  a  leading  particular  in 
the  act  of  founding:  nothing  can  be 
founded  without  being  erected;  although 
some  things  may  be  erected  without  be- 
ing expressly  founded  in  the  natural 
sense ;  a  house  is  both  founded  and  erect- 
ed; s^  monument  is  erected  but  nfA  found- 
ed; so  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  college 
is  founded  and  consequently  erected:  but 
a  tribunal  is  erected^  not  founded. 

After  the  flood  which  depopulated  Attica,  it  n 
(generally  supposed  no  king  reigned  over  it  till 
the  time  of  Oecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens. 

CummBi.fcKP. 

Princes  as  well  as  prirate  persons  hare  erected 
colleges,  and  assigned  Uheral  endowments  to  sta- 
dents  and  professors.  BsasuELcr. 

INSTSUMENTy  TOOL. 

INSTRUMENT,  in    Latin    instrumen- 
tum^  from  instruo^  signifies  the  thing  by 
which   an   effect   is  produced.     TOOL 
comes  probably  from  toil^  signifying  the 
thing  with  which  one  toils.    These  terms 
arc  both  employed  to  express  the  means 
of  producing  an  end ;  they  differ  prin- 
cipally in  this,  that  the  former  is  used 
mostly  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  only  in 
a  bad  sense,  for  persons.     Individuals  in 
high  stations  are  often  the  instrunuHtt 
in  bringing  about  great  changes  in  na- 
tions ;  spies  and  informers  are  the  worth- 
less tools  of  government. 

Devotion  has  often  heen  found  a  powerftil  ift- 
etrument  in  humanising  the  manners  of  men. 

BUUB. 

Poor  Tork !  the  harmless  tool  of  others*  hate. 
He  sues  for  pardon,  and  repents  too  late.  Swirr. 
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INSCRRECnON;  SEDITION;  REBELLION, 

REVOLT. 

iySURR£CTION,  from  mrgo,  to  rise 
up,  sigQifies  rising  up  against  anv  pow- 
er that  ia.  SEDITION,  in  Latin  'sedUio, 
compounded  of  te  and  iiio^  signifies  a  go- 
ing apart,  that  is,  the  people  going  apart 
from  the  government.  REBELLIOK,  in 
Latin  refte&io,  from  rAello^  signifies  turn- 
ing upon  or  against,  in  a  hostile  manner, 
that  to  which  one  has  been  before  bound. 
REVOLT,  in  French  reuolter^  is  most 
probably  compounded  of  re  and  volteTy 
from  vdifo,  to  roll,  signifying  to  roll  or 
turn  back  from,  to  turn  against  that  to 
which  one  has  been  bound. 

The  term  insurreetion  is  general ;   it  is 
used  in  a  gooi  or  bad  sense,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  power  against  which 
one  rises  up:  sedition  and  rebellion  are 
more  specific;  thej  are  always  taken  in 
the  bad  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  to 
lawful  authority.     There  may  be  an  tV 
nurreetion  against  usurped  power,  which 
is  always  justifiable ;  but  sedition  and  re- 
bellion are  levelled  against  power  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  legitimate,     /n- 
sftrreetion  is  always  open;  it  is  a  rising 
lip  of  many  in  a  mass ;  but  it  does  not 
imply  any  concerted,  or  any  specifically 
active  measure:  a  united  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, as  the  moving  cause,  is    all  that 
is  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of   the 
term:  sedilion.  is  either  secret  or   open, 
according  to  circumstances;  in    popular 
govemmenta  it  will  be  open  and   deter- 
mined ;  in  monarchical  governments  it  ie 
secretly  organized:  rebdlion  is  the   con- 
sammation  of  sedition;  the  scheme    of 
opposition  which  has  been  digested    in 
»€crecy  breaks  out  into  open  hostilities, 
and  becomes  rebellion.    Jnsurreetions  may 
be  made  by  nations  against  a  foreign  do- 
minion, or  by  subjects  against  their  gov- 
ernment: sedition  and  rebellion  are  car- 
riei  on  by  subjects   only  against  their 
government. 

«*mj*^^*®*^  «nJoye<I  a  wonderful  calm  (excepting 
Bin  » *t  '^'**  ^  insurrection  at  the  Ijegin- 
"»w;  for  near  upon  forty-five  years  together. 

HOWEU,. 

•nu!^^^  *hc  Roman  people  began  to  brinjf  in 
P'toeiani  to  the  office  of  chlefest  power  and  dig- 
dw'  ^*"  ^K»n  those  seditions  which  «o  long 
«ut«mpM«d,  aod  At  length  ruined  the  State. 

TsxruB. 


ItttmtrsbsUion 
Came  like  itaelf,  la  base  and  abject  routs, 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords. 
Had  not  been  here  to  dress  the  ugly  forms 
Of  base  and  bloody  ineurrection.   Siu.KSP£Aa& 

Revolt,  like  rebellion,  signifies  original- 
ly a  warring  or  turning  against  the  pow- 
er to  which  one  has  been  subject;  but 
revolt  is  mostly  taken  either  in  an  indif- 
ferent or  a  good  sense  for  resisting  a  for- 
eign dominion  which  has  been  imposed 
by  force  of  arms. 

He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  tlie  enemy 
as  orach  enfeebled  by  daily  revolts.     Ualxioh. 

Ecbel  and  revolt  may  be  figuratively 
applied  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  when 
opposed  to  each  other:  the  will  rebelA 
against  the  reason. 

Oar  self-love  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from  our 
better  Judgment,  and  Join  the  enemy  within. 

Steele. 

Tims  conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the 

breast, 
Though  long  rebelled  against,  not  yet  snpprcss'd. 

COWPBK. 

INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 

INTELLECT,  in  Latin  tnie^^«c^,  from 
intelligoy  to  understand,  signifies  the  gift 
of  understanding,  as  oppoBed  to  mere  in- 
stinct or  impulse.  GENIUS,  in  Latin 
genius,  from  gigno,  to  be  bom,  signifies 
that  which  is  peculiarly  bom  with  ua. 
TALENT,  V.  FaeuUg, 

Jnteliect  is  here  tiie  generic  term,  and 
includes  in  its  meaning  that  of  the  two 
other  terms ;  there  cannot  be  genius  and 
talent  without  inteUeet,  but  there  may  be 
intellect  without  any  express  genius  or  tal- 
<«<•  Intelleet  is  the  intellectual  power 
improved  and  exalted  by  cultivation  and 
exercise;  in  this  sense  we  speak  of  a 
man  of  inieHect,  or  a  work  that  displays 
great  intellect;  genius  is  the  particular 
bent  of  the  intellect  which  is  bom  with  a 
man,  as  a  genius  for  poetry,  painting, 
music,  etc. ;  talent  is  a  particular  mode 
of  intelleet  which  qualifies  its  possessor 
to  do  some  things  better  than  others,  as 
a  tcdent  for  learning  languages,  a  talent 
for  the  stage,  etc. 

Tltere  was  a  select  set,  supposed  to  be  distin- 
guished by  superiority  of  iutelleets,  who  always 
passed  the  evening  together.  JoBHsoVr . 

Thomson  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  al- 
ways thinks  as  a  man  of  ffenins.  Johnson. 
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It  Is  commonlj  thought  that  the  Mgacity  of 
these  fathers  (the  Jesaits)  in  discovering  the  tal- 
ent of  a  young  student  has  not  a  little  contrib- 
uted to  the  figure  which  their  order  has  made  in 
the  world.  Bvdgelu 

INTENT,  INTENSE. 

INTENT  and  INTENSE  are  both  de- 
rired  from  the  verb  to  intend,  signifying 
to  stretch  toward  a  point,  or  to  a  great 
degree :  the  former  is  said  onlj  of  the 
person  or  mind;  the  latter  qualifies 
things  in  general :  a  person  is  intent 
when  his  mind  is  on  the  stretch  toward 
an  object ;  his  application  is  intenu  when 
his  mind  is  for  a  continuance  closely 
fixed  on  certain  objects ;  cold  is  intense 
when  it  seems  to  be  wound  up  to  its 
highest  pitch. 

There  is  an  evil  spirit  oonthiually  active  and 
intent  to  seduce.  Socth. 

Mutual  favors  naturally  beget  an  intent  af- 
fection in  generous  minds.  SPEciAToa. 

TO  INTEKCBDE,  INTERPOSE,  MEDIATE, 
INTERFERE,  INTERMEDDLE. 

INTERCEDE  signifies  literally  going 
between;  INTERPOSE,  placing  one's 
self  between ;  MEDIATE,  coming  in  the 
middle;  INTERFERE,  setting  one's  self 
between;  and  INTERMEDDLE,  med- 
dling or  mixing  among. 

One  intercedes  between  parties  that  are 
unequal ;  one  interposes  between  parties 
that  are  equal :  one  intercedes  in  faror  of 
that  party  which  is  threatened  with  pun- 
ishment ;  one  interposes  between  parties 
that  threaten  each  other  with  evil:  we 
intercede  with  the  parent  in  favor  of  the 
child  who  has  offended,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain pardon  for  him;  one  interposes  he- 
tween  two  friends  who  are  disputing,  to 
prerent  them  from  going  to  extremities. 
One  intercedes  by  means  of  persuasion; 
it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  the 
interceded  party  to  comply ;  one  interposes 
by  an  exercise  of  authority ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  propriety  or  necessity  in  the  par- 
ties to  conform.  The  favorite  of  a  mon- 
arch intercedes  in  behalf  of  some  crimi- 
nal, that  his  punishment  may  be  mitiga- 
ted ;  the  magistrates  interpose  with  their 
authority  to  prevent  the  broils  of  the  dis- 
orderly from  coming  to  serious  acts  of 
violence. 

Virgil  recovered  his  estate  by  Msscenas's  inter- 
cession,  Drtden. 


Tliose  liew  you  see  cecap'd  the  stenn,  and 
Unless  yun  interpose,  a  shipwreck  here. 


To  intercede  and  interpose  are  employ. 
ed  on  the  highest  and  lowest  occaMons; 
to  mediate  is  never  employed  bat  in  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  moment.  As  earth- 
ly  offenders,  we  require  the  tniereessiUm  of 
a  fellow-mortal ;  as  offenders  against  the 
God  of  heaven,  we  require  the  interension 
of  a  Divine  Being :  without  the  timely  in- 
terposition of  a  superior,  trifling  disputes 
may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels ;  without 
the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  anything  impor- 
tant as  taking  place :  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a  sala- 
tary  assistance;  to  brine  about  the  re- 
demption of  a  lost  wond,  the  Son  of 
God  condescended  to  be  Mediator. 

It  Is  generally  better  (in  negotiating)  to  deal 
by  speech  than  by  letter,  and  by  the  mediatiim 
of  a  third  than  by  a  man's  self.  Bacox. 

All  these  acts  are  performed  for  the 
good  of  others ;  but  inter/ere  and  inter- 
meddle are  of  a  different  descriptioD ;  one 
may  interfere  for  the  good  of  others,  or  to 
gratify  one's  self ;  one  never  uUemnieddUs 
but  for  selfish  purposes :  the  first  three 
terms  are  therefore  always  used  in  a 
good  sense ;  the  fourth  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense,  acoording  to  circumstances ;  the 
last  always  in  a  bad  sense. 

Religion  interferes  not  with  any  rational 
pleasnrb.  Sorrn. 

The  sifrht  intermeddles  not  with  that  which 
affects  the  smell.  Soctb. 

INTERCHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  RECIPROC- 
ITY. 

INTERCHANGE  is  a  frequent  and 
mutual  exthange{v.  Change)\  EXCHANGE 
consists  of  one  act  only ;  an  interehanpe 
consists  of  many  acts :  an  interchanffeis 
used  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  exdumge  is 
used  mostly  in  the  proper  sense :  aii  m- 
terchange  of  civilities  keeps  alive  good- 
will; an  exchange  of  commodities  is  a 
convenient  mode  of  trade. 

Kindness  Is  preserved  hy  a  constant  inter- 
change of  pleasures.  Jobmson. 

The  whole  conrse  of  natore  Is  a  great  mp* 
change.  Socth. 

Interchange  is  an  act;  RECIPROCITY 
is  an  abstract  property :  by  an  interthangt 
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of  sentiment,  friendships  are  engendered ; 
the  reciprocity  of  good  services  is  what 
renders  them  doubly  acceptable  to  those 
who  do  them,  and  to  those  who  receive 
them. 

That  is  the  happiest  conversation  where  there 
is  no  Gcimpetitiou,  no  vanity,  but  a  calm,  quiet 
interchange  oftentiment.  Johnson. 

Th«  services  of  the  poor,  and  the  protection  of 
the  rich,  become  reciprocally  necessary'. 

Blair. 

INTKRCOUItSB,  COMMUNICATION,  CON- 
NECTION, COMMERCE. 

INTERCOURSE,  in  Latin  intercursus, 
signifies  literally  a  running  between. 
COMMUNICATION,  ».  To  communicate. 
CONNECTION,  v.  To  connect.  COM- 
MERCE, from  cam  and  merees^  merchan- 
dise, signifies  literally  an  exchange  of 
merchandise,  and  generally  an  inter- 
change. 

Intcreaurte  and  eammeree  subsist  only 
between    persons ;    communication    and 
connection  between  persons  and  things. 
An  inUrcourM  with  persons  may  be  ear- 
ned on  in  Yarious  forms ;   either  by  an 
interchange  of  civilities,  which  is  a  friend- 
ly iniereourse;  an  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, which  is  a  commercial  intereourae; 
or  an  exchange  of  words,  which  is  a  ver- 
'    bal  and  partial  intercourse:  a  communi- 
cation^  in  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  inter- 
course; namely,  that  which  consists  in 
the  commumcation  of  one^s  thoughts  to 
another,  which  may  subsist  between  man 
and  man,  or  between  man  and  his  Maker. 

The  world  Is  maintained  by  intereouree. 

SOCTTB. 

How  happy  is  an  intellectual  being,  who,  hj 
prayer  and  meditation,  opens  this  commnnien- 
Ucn  between  God  and  his  own  soal  I     Addison. 

A  oonneeiion  consists  of  a  permanent 
htereoune  ;  since  one  who  has  a  regular 
intercourse  for  purposes  of  trade  with  an- 
<Hher  is  said  to  have  a  connection  with 
hira,  or  to  stand  in  connection  with  him. 
There  may  therefore  be  a  partial  inter- 
fourse  or  communication  where  there  is 
no  connection^  nothing  to  bind  or  link  the 
parties  to  each  other:  but  there  cannot 
^  a^  connection  which  is  not  kept  up  by 
continual  intercourse. 

A  very  material  part  of  onr  happiness  or  mis- 
ery irises  from  the  eonnedions  we  have  with 
wose  around  ns.  Blaib. 


The  commerce  is  a  species  of  general 
but  close  intercourse;  it  may  consist  ei- 
ther of  frequent  meeting  and  regular 
co-operation,  or  in  cohabitation :  in  this 
sense  we  speak  of  the  commerce  of  men 
one  with  another,  or  the  commerce  of  man 
and  wife,  of  parents  and  children,  and 
the  like. 

I  should  i-entnre  to  call  politeness  benevo- 
lence in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to  our- 
selves, in  little,  daily,  and  hourly  occurrences  in 
the  commerce  of  life.  Chatham. 

As  it  respects  things,  communication  is 
said  of  places  in  the  proper  sense ;  con- 
neeHoH  is  used  for  things  in  the  proper 
or  improper  sense :  there  is  said  to  be  a 
communication  between  two  rooms  when 
there  is  a  passage  open  from  one  to  the 
other ;  one  house  has  a  connection  with 
another  when  there  is  a  common  passage 
or  thoroughfare  to  them  :  a  communieor 
tion  is  kept  up  between  two  countries 
by  means  of  regular  or  irregular  convey- 
ances ;  a  connectioti  subsists  between  two 
towns  when  the  inhabitants  trade  with 
each  other,  interaiarry,  and  the  like. 

I  sttgipested  the  probability  of  a  enbterraneous 
eomtnunication  between  this  and  the  flume 
Freddo.  Bstdonb. 

Providence,  in  its  economy,  regards  the  whole 
system  of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we 
cannot  discover  the  Ijeantifiil  connectiofm  be- 
tween incidents  which  lie  widely  separated  in 
time.  ADDiaoM. 

INTEREST,  CONCERN. 

Thr  INTEREST  (from  the  Latin  inter- 
ene^  to  be  among,  or  have  a  part  or  a 
share  in  a  thing)  is  more  comprehensive 
than  CONCERN  {v.  Ajfair).  We  hdve 
an  intereti  in  whatever  touches  or  comes 
near  to  our  feelings  or  our  external  cir- 
cumstances; we  have  a  ccmcen\  in  that 
which  demands  our  attention.  Jntereet 
is  that  which  is  agreeable ;  it  consists  of 
either  profit,  advantage,  gain,  or  amuse- 
ment; it  binds  us  to  an  object,  and 
makes  us  think  of  it :  concern,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  something  involuntary  or 
painful ;  we  have  a  concern  in  that  which 
we  are  obliged  to  look  to,  which  we  are 
bound  to  from  the  fear  of  losing  or  of 
suffering.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  cultivate  a  religious  temper ;  it  is  the 
concern  of  all  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
temptation. 
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Their  iniere»t  no  priest  nor  sorcerer 

Forgets.  Dekham. 

And  could  the  marhle  rocks  hat  know, 
They'd  strive  to  find  some  secret  way  unknown, 
Manure  the  senseless  nature  of  tlie  stone, 
Their  pity  and  concern  to  show.  PoMrasT. 

INTERMEDIATE,  INTERVENING. 

INTERMEDIATE  signifies  being  in 
the  midst,  between  two  objects ;  INTER- 
VENING signifies  coming  between:  the 
former  is  applicable  to  space  and  time ; 
the  latter  either  to  time  or  circumstances. 
The  intermediate  time  between  the  com- 
mencement and  the  termination  of  a  truce 
is  occupied  with  preparations  for  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities ;  irdervetung  circum- 
stances sometimes  change  the  views  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  and  dispose  their 
minds  to  peace. 

A  right  opinion  is  that  which  connects  tmth 
by  ttie  shortest  traui  of  intennediaU  proposi- 
tions. Johnson. 

Hardly  would  any  transient  gleam  of  inter- 
fteninff  Joy  he  able  to  force  its  way  through 
the  clouds,  if  the  successive  scenes  of  distress 
through  which  we  are  to  pass  were  hiid  before 
our  view.  Blai*. 

INTERVAL,  RESPITE. 

INTERVAL,  in  Latin  intervaUum^  sig- 
nifies literally  the  space  between  the 
stakes  which  formed  a  Roman  intrench- 
ment ;  and,  by  an  extended  application, 
it  signifies  any  space.  RESPITE  is  prob- 
ably contracted  from  retpirii,  a  breath- 
ing again. 

Every  retpite  requires  an  interval;  but 
there  are  many  intervals  where  there  is 
no  respite.  The  term  interval  respects 
time  only ;  respite  includes  the  idea  of 
ceasing  from  action  for  a  time ;  intervals 
of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who  is  op- 
pressed with  labor ;  the  interval  which  is 
sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before 
bis  execution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a 
respite. 

Any  uncommon  exertion  of  strength,  or  perse- 
verance in  labor,  is  succeeded  by  a  long  inUr- 
Vitl  of  languor.  Johnson. 

Give  me  leave  to  allow  myself  no  respite  firom 
labor.  Spectator. 

IXTEIIVEXTION,  INTERPOSITION. 

The  INTERVENTION,  from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  venio^  to  come,  is  said  of  in- 
animate objects;  the  INTERPOSITION, 
from  inier^  between,  and  ponOy  to  place, 
is  said  only  of  rational  agents.    The  light 


of  the  moon  is  obstructed  by  the  u 
tion  of  the  clouds ;  the  life  of  a»  individ- 
ual is  preserved  by  the  intetposiiion.  of  a 
superior :  human  life  is  so  full  of  contin- 
gencies, that  when  we  have  formed  our 
projects  we  can  never  say  what  may  in- 
tervene to  prevent  their  execution ;  when 
a  man  is  engaged  in  an  unequal  combat^ 
he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  but  by  the 
timely  interposition,  of  one  who  is  able  to 
rescue  him. 

Reflect  also  on  the  calaroltoos4ttlerreNM'4>i»  of 
picture-cleaners  (to  originals).  ISarkt. 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart. 

U[I.TOX. 

INTOXICATION,  DRUNKENNESS,  INFAT- 
UATION. 

INTOXICATION,  from  the  Latin  tors- 
euniy  a  poison,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
imbued  with  a  poison.  DRUNK£NX£^ 
signifies  the  state  of  having  drunk  over- 
much. INFATUATION,  from  fatuus, 
foolish,  signifies  making  foolish,  or  tlie 
state  of  being  made  foolish. 

IrUoxieatum  and  drunkentuts  are  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper  seose ; 
infatuation  in  the  improper  sense  only; 
inioxieation  is  a  general  state ;  dntnken- 
ness  a  particular  state :  intoxieatioH  may 
be  produced  by  various  causes ;  drwUxn- 
ness  is  produced  only  by  an  immoderate 
indulgence  in  some  intoxicating  liquor :  a 
person  may  be  intoxirated  by  the  smell  of 
strong  liquors,  or  by  vapors  which  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect ;  he  becomes  drunJL- 
en  by  the  drinking  of  wine  or  other  spir- 
its. In  the  improper  sense,  a  deprivation 
of  one's  reasoning  faculties  is  the  com- 
mon idea  in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms:  intoxication  tLnddmnhnneasBpvmg 
from  the  intemperate  state  of  the  feelings ; 
infatuation  springs  from  the  ascendency 
01  the  passions  over  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers :  a  person  is  intoxicated  with  success, 
drunk  with  joy,  and  infatuated  by  an  ex- 
cess of  vanity,  or  an  impetuosity  of  char- 
acter. 

This  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  np  In  the 
first  intoxicaHon  of  unexpected  success. 

BCRKS, 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind. 

Sorm. 

A  sure  destruction  Impends  over  those  infat- 
uated princes  who,  in  the  conflict  with  this  "new 
and  unheanl-of  power,  proceed  as  if  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  tlmt  bore  a  resemblance  to  their 
former  contests.  BrRxs. 
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INTRINSIC,  heai.,  oencikk,  native. 

INTRINSIC,  in  Latin  ifUrinsecus,  sig- 
nifies on  the  inside,  that  is,  l^ing  in  the 
thing  itself.  REAL,  from  the  Latin  res, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  very  thing. 
GEXUIXE,  in  Latin  genuinus^  from  geno 
or  gigno^  to  bring  forth,  signifies  actually 
brought  forth,  or  springing  out  of  a  thing. 
NATIVE,  in  Latin  nativus^  and  nahu,  born, 
signifies  actually  bom,  or  arising  from  a 
thing. 

The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  inlritmc 
or  real:  but  the  irUrinde  value  is  said  in 
regard  to  its  extrinsic  value ;  the  retU  val- 
ue in  regard  to  the  artificial :  the  intrimtic 
value  of  a  book  is  that  which  it  will  fetch 
when  sold  in  a  regular  way,  in  opposition 
to  the  extrinsic  value,  as  being  the  gift  of 
a  friend,  a  particular  edition,  or  a  partic- 
ular type :  the  real  value  of  a  book,  in  the 
proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of  the 
paper,  and  the  costlmess  of  its  binding ; 
and,  in  the  improper  sense,  it  lies  in  the 
excellence  of  its  contents,  in  opposition 
to  the  artificial  value  which  it  acquires  in 
the  minds  of  Ubliomauiaes  from  being  a 
scarce  edition. 

Men,  however  distinguished  by  external  acci- 
dents or  intrirutie  qaalities,  hare  all  the  same 
wants,  the  sanne  pains,  and,  as  flir  as  Uie  senses 
are  consulted,  the  same  pleasnnes.        Johnson. 

You  hare  settled,  by  an  eoenomf  as  perverted 

IIS  the  policy,  two  establishroenis  of  government, 
one  real^  the  other  fictitious.  Buhkk. 

The  worth  of  a  man  is  either  gexuUne 
or  native:  the  genuine  worth  of  a  man 
lies  in  the  excellence  of  his  moral  char- 
acter, as  opposed  to  his  adventitious 
worth,  which  he  acquires  from  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity: 
his  fiative  worth  is  that  which  is  int>orn 
in  him«  and  natural,  in  opposition  to  the 
meretricious  ^nd  borrowed  worth  which 
he  may  derive  from  his  situation,  his  tal- 
ent, or  his  efforts  to  please. 

His  genuine  and  leas  guilty  weidth  t*  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  bat  survey  his  shore. 

Denhax. 

How  lovely  does  the  hatnan  mind  appear  in  its 
nniit4  purity.  Eakl  or  Chatham. 

TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENl'. 

To  INTRODUCE,  from  the  Latin  intro- 

dueoy  signifies  literally  to  bring  within  or 

into  any  plaoe ;  to  PRESENT  (v.  lo  give) 

signifies  to  bring  into  the  prm^nce  of.  As 

g4« 


they  respect  persons,  the  former  passes 
between  equals,  the  latter  only  among 
persons  of  rank  and  power :  one  literary 
man  is  introduced  to  another  by  means  of 
a  common  friend ;  he  is  preseiUed  at  court 
by  means  of  a  nobleman. 

On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a  lesser  entrance, 
through  which  the  persons  either  of  goda  or  men 
were  introduced.  Potteb. 

The  good  old  man  leaped  from  hte  throne,  and 
after  he  had  embraced  him,  pretenUd  him  to  his 
daughter,  which  caused  a  general  acclamation. 

Addison. 

As  these  terms  respect  things,  we  say 
that  subjects  are  introduced  in  the  course 
of  conversation ;  men's  particular  views 
upon  certain  subjects  are  pretenied  to  the 
notice  of  others  through  the  medium  of 
publication. 

The  endeavors  of  fineethinkers  tend  only  to  in- 
iroducs  slavery  and  error  among  men. 

Beiocxlxt. 

Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath, 
Prenenta  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death.  Dehham. 

TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE. 

To  INTRUDE  is  to  thnist  one's  self 
into  a  place;  to  OBTRUDE  is  to  thrust 
one's  self  in  the  way.  It  is  itUntsiofi  to 
go  into  any  society  unasked  and  unde- 
sired ;  it  is  obtruding  to  put  one's  self  in 
the  way  of  another  by  joining  the  compa- 
ny and  taking  a  part  in  the  conversation 
without  invitation  or  consent. 

An  intruder  is  unwelcome  because  his 
company  is  not  at  all  desired,  but  an  06- 
truder  may  be  no  further  unwelcome  than 
as  he  occasions  an  interruption  or  dis- 
turbance. 

Where  moaldering  abbey  walls  overhang  the 

glade. 
And  oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade. 
The  screaming  nations,  hovering  in  mid-air, 
Loadly  resent  the  stranger's  freedom  there ; 
And  seem  to  warn  him  never  to  repeat 
His  bold  intruHon  on  their  dark  retreat. 

CowpKa, 

Artists  are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  inci- 
dental inquirer  as  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to 
make  their  knowledge  ridiculous  by  injudicloua 
obtruHon,  Johnson. 

In  the  moral  application  they  preserve 
the  same  distinction.  Thoughts  intrude 
sometimes  on  the  mind  which  we  wish 
to  banish;  unpleasant  thoughts  obtrude 
themselves  to  the  exclusion  or  interrup* 
tion  of  those  we  wish  to  retain. 
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Tbe  intnuUni  of  scruples^  and  tile  recollection 
of  better  notions,  will  not  Buffer  some  to  live  con- 
tented with  their  own  conduct.  Johkson. 

You  gain  at  least,  what  is  no  small  advantage, 
security  from  those  troublesome  and  wearisome 
discontenta  which  are  always  obtruding  theni- 
selres  upon  a  mind  vacant,  unemployed,  and  un- 
determined. JOUKSOX. 

INTRUDER,  INTERLOPER. 

An  intruder  (v.  To  ifUrtuIe)  thnists 
himself  in :  aa  INTERLOPER,  from  tbe 
German  laufen,  to  run,  runs  in  between 
and  takes  his  station.  Tbe  intruder^  there- 
fore, is  only  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and 
in  an  unimportant  degree ;  but  tbe  inler- 
loper  abridges  another  of  his  essential 
rights  and  for  a  permanency.  A  man  is 
an  intruder  who  is  an  unbidden  guest  at 
the  table  of  another ;  he  is  an  inierloptr 
when  he  joins  any  society  in  such  manner 
as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  without  shar- 
ing its  burdens.  Intruders  are  always  of- 
fensive in  the  domestic  circle :  interlopers 
in  trade  are  always  regarded  with  an  evil 
eye. 

I  would  not  have  yon  to  offer  it  to  the  doctor, 
as  eminent  physicians  do  not  love  intniderg; 

Johnson. 

Some  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  to  America  in 
exclusive  companies,  which  interest  would  ren- 
der the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spanish 
commerce,  against  the  encroachments  of  inter- 
lopere.  RosEaTsoir. 

INVALID,  PATIENT. 

INTALID,  in  Latin  invaliduSy  signifies 
literally  one  not  strong  or  in  good  health ; 
PATIENT,  from  the  Latin  paiiem,  suffer- 
ing, signifies  one  suffering  under  disease. 
Invalid  is  a  general,  and  patient  a  particu- 
lar term  ;  a  person  may  be  an  invalid  with- 
out being  a  patient:  he  may  be  a  patient 
without  being  an  invalid.  An  invalid  is 
so  denominated  from  his  wanting  his  or- 
dinary share  of  health  and  strength ;  but 
the  patient  is  one  who  is  laboring  under 
some  bodily  suffering.  Old  soldiers  are 
called  invalids  who  are  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  fatigues  of  warfare:  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  patients.  He  who  is 
under  the  surgeon^s  hands  for  any  wound 
is  hpatient^  but  not  necessarily  an  invalid. 

INVASION,  INCURSION,  IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 

The  idea  of  making  a  forcible  entrance 
intQ  ft  foreign  territory  is  common  to  all 


these  terms.  INVASION,  from  twtfo,  to 
go,  expresses  merely  this  general  idea, 
without  any  particular  qualification :  IN- 
CURSION, from  curro,  to  run,  signifieei  a 
hasty  and  sudden  invasion :  IRRUPTION, 
from  rumpOf  to  break,  signifies  a  particu- 
larly violent  invasion  ;  INROAD,  from  t« 
and  %'oad^  signifying  the  making  a  road 
or  way  for  one^s  self,  implies  the  going 
farther  into  a  country  and  making  a  long- 
er stay  than  by  an  incursion.  Invasion  is 
said  of  that  which  passes  in  distant  lands ; 
Alexander  tnviu/Af  India;  Hannibal  cross- 
ed tbe  Alps,  and  made  an  invaaum  into 
Italy:  incursion  is  said  of  neighboring 
States;  the  borderers  on  each  side  the 
Tweed  used  to  make  frequent  incurtioM 
into  England  or  Scotland. 

Xerxes  invaded  their  territory  (as  some  sav) 
with  seventeen  hundred  thousand  men. 

Porrra. 

The/  frequently  made  incursitms  into  cocn- 
trles  which  tliey  spoiled  and  depopulated,  and  if 
their  force  was  (Treat  enonsrh,  drove  out  the  in- 
habitants and  compelled  them  to  seek  new  seats. 

Poim. 

Invasion  is  the  act  of  a  regular  army; 
it  is  a  systematic  military  movonen't: 
irruption  and  inroad  are  the  irr^ular 
movements  of  bodies  of  men ;  tbe  former 
is  applied  particularly  to  uncultiFated 
nations,  and  the  latter,  like  ineurtiony  to 
neighboring  states :  the  Gtoths  and  Van- 
dals made  irruptions  into  Europe;  the 
Scotch  and  English  used  to  make  inroads 
upon  each  other. 

The  nations  of  the  Ausonlan.  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumor  firom  afkr 
Of  arm'd  invasion^  and  embrace  the  war. 

Dbtdes. 

The  study  of  ancient  literature  waa  intermix- 
ed in  Europe  by  the  irruptum  of  the  Northern 
nations.  Jobsoon. 

From  Scotland  we  have  had,  in  former  times, 
some  alarms  and  inroads  into  the  northern  parts 
of  this  kingdom.  Bacx>5. 

These  words  preserre  the  same  dis- 
tinction In  their  figurative  application, 
/nvac^  signifies  a  hostile  attack,  and  may 
be  applied  to  physical  objects. 

Far  off  we  hear  the  vrares,  which  surly  soand. 
Invade  the  rocks;  the  rocks  Uieir  groans  re- 
bound. DBt]>EV. 

Or  to  spiritual  objects ;  as  to  invadi 
one's  peace  of  mind,  privileges,  etc. 

Enconraf^d  with  success,  he  invades  the 
province  of  phUoeophy.  Drnnsx, 
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Jnroad  denotes  the  progress  of  what  is 
bad  into  any  body ;  as  the  inroads  of  dis- 
ease into  the  constitution,  into  the  mind. 

Best  and  labor  equally  perceire  their  rei^  of 
shoit  daratlon  and  anoertain  tenure,  and  their 
empire  liable  to  inroadn  from  those  who  are 
alUre  enemies  to  both.  Johnson. 

Incunion  and  irruption  are  applied  to 
what  either  runs  or  breaks  into. 

Sina  of  daily  ineurHon^  or  snch  aa  human 
fimilty  ia  unavoidably  liable  to.  Sootb. 

I  refrain  too  suddenly 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon, 
L.e8t  evil  tidings,  with  too  sudden  an  imtption. 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear,  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Milton. 

TO  INVENT,  FEIGN,  FRAME,  FABRI- 
CATE, FORGE. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press the  production  of  something  out 
of  the  mind,  by  means  of  its  own  efforts. 
To  IN  VEXT  {v.  To  contrive)  is  the  gener- 
al term ;  the  other  terms  imply  modes  of 
invention  under  different  circumstances. 
To  invent,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
is  busied  in  creating  new  forms,  either 
by  means  of  the  imagination  or  the  re- 
flective powers;  it  forms  combinations 
either  purely  spiritual,  or  those  which 
are  mechanical  and  physical:  the  poet 
invents  imagery;  the  philosopher  invents 
mathematical  problems  or  mechanical  in- 
Btruments. 

Pythagoras  invitnted  the  forty-aeventh  propo- 
sition of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.         Bastzlbt. 

Invent  is  used  for  the  production  of 
new  forms  to  real  objects,  or  for  the 
creation  of  unreal  objects;  to  FEIGN 
(v.  Tofdffvk)  is  used  for  the  creation  of 
unreal  objects,  or  such  as  have  no  exist- 
ence but  in  the  mind :  a  play  or  a  sto- 
ry is  invtfdbi  from  what  passes  in  the 
world ;  Mohammed's  religion  consists  of 
nothing  but  inventions:  the  heathen  po- 
ets feigned  all  the  tales  and  fables  which 
constitute  the  mythology  or  history  of 
their  deities.  To  FRAME,  that  is,  to 
make  according  to  a  frame,  is  a  species 
of  invention  which  consists  in  the  dispo- 
sition as  well  as  the  combination  of  ob- 
jects. Thespis  was  the  inventor  of  trag- 
edy: Psalmanazar  framed  an  entirely 
new  language,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
^>oken  on  the  island  of  Formosa ;  Solon 


framed  a  new  set  of  laws  for  the  city  of 
Athens. 

If  acrimony,  slander,  and  abuse 

Gire  it  a  charge  to  blacken  and  traduce, 

Though  Butler's  wit.  Pope's  numbers,  Frior^s 

ease, 
With  all  that  fancy  can  invent  to  please, 
Adorn  the  polish'd  periods  as  they  fall. 
One  madrigal  of  theirs  is  worth  tttem  all. 

CowpEa. 

Their  sarage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music ;  therefore  the  poet 
DifX/eiffn  ttiat  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 
floods.  SHAjcspEAaa. 

Nature  hath/raf»'(2  strange  fellows  in  her  time. 

Shakspeabe. 

To  invent y  feign,  vxkdiframs  are  all  oc- 
casionally employed  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  in  a  bad  sense ;  fabri- 
cate is  seldom  waA  forge  nerer  used  any 
otherwise. .  Invent  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  the  fruit  of  one's  own  mind,  and 
ipostly  contrary  to  the  truth;  U) feign  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  is  unreal ;  to 
frame  is  employed  as  to  that  which  re- 
quires deliberation  and  arrangement ;  to 
fabricate  tm^  forge  are  employed  as  to 
that  which  is  absolutely  false,  and  re- 
quiring more  or  less  exercise  of  the  in- 
ventive power,  A  person  invents  a  lie, 
and  feigns  sorrow;  invents  an  excuse, 
tiXid.  feigns  an  attachment.  A  story  is 
invented,  inasmuch  as  it  is  new,  and  not 
before  conceived  by  others,  or  occasion- 
ed by  the  suggestions  of  otiiers;  it  is 
framed.  Inasmuch  as  it  required  to  be 
duly  disposed  in  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  be 
consistent;  it  is /adrico/ecf, inasmuch  aa 
it  runs  in  direct  opposition  to  actual  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  has  required 
the  skill  and  labor  of  a  workman ;  it  is 
forged,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  by  its  ut- 
ter falsehood  and  extravagance  to  have 
caused  as  much  severe  action  in  the  brain 
as  what  is  produced  by  the  fire  in  a  fur- 
nace or  forge. 

None  can  be  supposed  so  utterly  regardless  of 
their  own  happiness  as  to  expire  in  torment,  and 
hazard  their  eternity,  to  support  any  fables  and 
inventions  of  their  own,  or  any  forgeries  of 
their  predecessors  who  had  presided  in  the  same 
churct).  Addison. 

Not  more  affronted  by  arowed  nei^lect 

Than  by  the  mere  dissembler's /r40rn«<2  respect. 

COWPBB. 

I  cannot  dehy  but  that  it  would  be  easy  for  an 
impostor  who  was  fabricating  a  letter  In  the 
name  of  St.  Paul,  to  collect  these  articles  into 
one  view.  Paxkt. 
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By  their  advice  and  her  own  wicked  wit. 
She  there  devis'd  a  wondroua  worke  Xa  frame. 

Spkmsek. 

As  cheraiBts  gold  from  brass  by  fire  woold  draw, 
l^texts  are  Into  treason /E>r(7'ci  by  Uw. 

Oknhaic. 

TO  INVEST,  ENDUE,  OB  ENDOW. 

To  INVEST,  from  vesiio,  sigDifies  to 
clothe  in  anything.  ENDUE  or  EX- 
DOW,  from  the  Latin  induOy  signifies  to 
put  on  anything.  One  is  inveked  with 
that  which  is  external:  one  is  endued 
with  that  which  is  internal.  We  invest 
a  person  with  an  office  or  a  dignity :  a 
person  is  endtted  with  good  qualities. 
To  invest  is  a  real  external  action ;  but 
to  endue  may  be  merely  fictitious  or  men- 
tal. The  king  is  inverted  with  supreme 
authority ;  a  lover  endues  his  mistress 
with  every  earthly  perfection.  Endou>  is 
but  a  variation  of  endue^  and  yet  it  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  distinct  office :  we  may 
say  that  a  person  is  endued  or  endowed 
with  a  good  understanding;  but  as  an 
act  of  the  imagination  endow  is  not  to  be 
substituted  for  endue:  for  we  do  not  say 
that  it  endotos  but  endues  things  with 
properties. 

A  strict  and  efficacious  constitution,  indeed, 
which  inte^  the  Church  with  no  power  at  all, 
but  where  men  will  be  so  civil  as  to  obey  it ! 

SODTB. 

As  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  does  not  speak, 
nor  the  tongue  see ;  so  neither  in  the  spiritual,  is 
every  one  endued  also  with  the  gift  and  snirit 
of  government.  Sc  u  ru. 

INVIDIOUS,  ENVIOUS. 

INVIDIOUS,  in  Latin  invidiosus,  from 
invidia  and  invieUOy  not  to  look  at,  signi- 
fies looking  at  with  an  evil  eye :  ENVI- 
OUS is  literally  only  a  variation  of  in- 
vidious. Invidious^  in  its  common  accep- 
tation, signifies  causing  ill-will ;  envious 
signifies  having  ill-will.  A  task  is  invid- 
ious that  puts  one  in  the  way  of  giving 
ofTenoe ;  a  look  is  envious  that  is  full  of 
envy.  Inviditnis  qualifies  the  thing;  en- 
viaus  qualifies  the  temper  of  the  mind. 
It  is  invidious  for  one  author  to  be  jid^o 
against  another  who  has  written  on  the 
same  subject :  a  man  is  envious  when  the 
prospect  of  another's  happiness  gives 
him  pain. 

For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths  invidious  to  the  great  reveal. 

Pops. 


They  that  desire  to  excel  to  too  many 
out  of  levity  and  vainglory,  are  ever  envinvs. 

Bacov. 

INVINCIBLE,  UNCONQUERABUE,  INSU- 
PERABLE, INSURMOUNTABLE. 

INVINCIBLE  signifies  not  to  be  van- 
quished (v.  To  conquer):  UNCONQUER- 
ABLE,  not  to  be  conquered :  INSUPER- 
ABLE, not  to   be  overcome:   INSUR- 
MOUNTABLE, not  to  be  surmounted. 
Persons  or  things  are  in  the  strict  sense 
invincible  which  can  withstand  all  force ; 
but  as  in  this  sense  nothing  created  can 
be  termed  invincible,  the  term  is   em- 
ployed to  express  strongly  whatever  can 
withstand  human  force  in  general:   on 
this  ground  the  Spaniards  termed  their 
Armada  invinciMe.    The  qualities  of  the 
mind   are   termed   uncongvenMs  when 
they  are  not  to  be  gained  over  or  brought 
under  the  control  of  one^s  own  reason, 
or  the  judgment  of  another :  hence  ob- 
stinacy is  with  propriety  denominated 
unconquerable  which  will  yield  to  no  for- 
cign  influence.    The  particular  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind  or  turn  of  thinking  is 
termed  insuperable^  inasmuch  as  it  baf> 
fles  our  resolution  or  wishes  to  have  it 
altered ;  an  aversion  is  insuperable  which 
no  reasoning  or  endeavor  on  our  own 
part  can  overcome.     Things  are  denom- 
inated insurmonntabUy  inasmuch  as  they 
bafiSe  one^s  skill  or  efforts  to  get  over 
them,  or  put  them  out  of  one's  way :  an 
obstacle  is  insurmountable  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  is  irremovable.    Some 
people  have  an  insuperable  antipathy  to 
certain  animals ;  some  persons  are  of  so 
modest  and  timid  a  character,  that  the 
necessity  of  addressing  strangers  is  with 
them  an  insuperable  objection  to  using 
any  endeavors  for  their  own  advance- 
ment; the  difficulties   which  Columbus 
had  to  encounter  in  his  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  would  hare  appeared  ifunr- 
mountable  to  any  mind  less  determined 
and  persevering. 

The  Americans  believed  at  lint,  that  while 
cheriihed  by  the  |>u«nt«l  heami  of  tlie  sun,  tlie 
Spaniards  wero  invincible.  Robkbtsoii. 

The  mind  of  an  unfcratefUl  person  is  »no(m- 
querable  by  that  which  conqaers  all  things  else, 
even  by  love  itself.  Socth. 

To  this  literary  word  (metaphyiiet)  f  hare  an 
insuperable  arersioa.  Biatttb. 

I     It  is  a  melancholy  reflectton,  that  wbllt  om  (i 
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placed  irlth  aicqiwIntsDce  at  the  corner  of  ev- 
ery street,  real  fliends  should  be  separated  flrom 
each  other  by  immrmottntable  bars.      Gibbok. 

lXWAIU>y  UTTERNAJLy  INNER,  INTERIOR. 

INWARD  signifies  toward  the  inside, 
that  U,  not  absolutely  within :  INTER- 
NAL signifies  positively  within :  INNER, 
as  the  comparative  of  inwardy  signifies 
more  inward;   and  INTERIOR,  as  the 
comparative  of  internal^  signifies  more 
irdemal.     Inward  is  employed  more  fre- 
quently to  express  a  state  than  to  qual- 
ify an  object ;  internal  to  qualify  the  ob- 
jects :  a  thing  is  said  to  be  turneid  imoard 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  inside :  it  is 
said  to  be  internal  as  one  of  its  charac- 
teristics ;  inward^  as  denoting  the  posi- 
tion, is  indefinite ;  anything  that  is  in 
in  the  smallest  degree  is  inward;  thus 
what  we  take  in  the  mouth  is  inward  in 
distinction  from  that  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  lips:  but  that  is  properly 
internal  which  lies  in  the  very  frame  and 
system  of  the  body ;  inner^  which  rises 
in  degree  on  inward^  is  applicable  to  such 
bodies  as  admit  of  specific  degrees  of  en- 
closure :  thus  the  inner  shell  of  a  nut  is 
that  which  is  enclosed  in  the  inward:  so 
likewise  interior  is   applicable  to  that 
which  is  capacious,  and  has  many  invo- 
lutions, as  the  interior  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

If  we  accurately  obsen^e  the  {nward  movings 
atMl  actinics  of  the  heart,  we  shall  find  that  temp- 
tation wins  upon  it  by  very  small  gradations. 

SODTH. 

It  ts  not  probable  that  the  sons  of  iGscuIapios 
could  be  ignorant  of  anything  which  had  at  that 
time  been  dlsoorered  with  respect  to  internal 
medicine.  Jaxis. 

And  now  against  th'  gate 
Of  th*  inner  court,  their  growing  force  they 
bring.  Denbam. 

Spain  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior 
government  of  her  colonies.  Kobertsom. 

IRRATIONAL,  FOOLISH,  ABSURD,  PRE- 
POSTEROUS. 

IRRATIONAL,  compounded  of  tr,  or 
in  and  ratio^  signifies  contrary  to  reason, 
and  is  employed  to  express  the  want  of 
the  faculty  itself,  or  a  deficiency  in  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty.  FOOLISH  {v. 
folly)  signifies  the  peryersion  of  this  fac- 
ulty. AfiSURD,  from  surdus,  deaf,  sig- 
nifies that  to  which  one  would  turn  a 
<Jeaf  ear.    PREPOSTEROUS,  from  pra, 


before,  and  /xwt,  behind,  signifies  literally 
that  side  foremost  which  ought  to  be  be- 
hind, which  is  unnatural  and  contrary  to 
common-sense. 

Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
foolvth:  it  is  applicable  more  frequently 
to  the  thing  than  to  the  person,  to  the 
principle  than  to  the  practice ;  foolviJi^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  commonly  applicable 
to  the  person  as  well  as  the  thing ;  to  the 
practice  rather  than  the  principle.  Scep- 
ticism is  the  most  irrational  thing  that 
exists ;  the  human  mind  is  formed  to  be- 
lieve but  not  to  doubt :  he  is  of  all  men 
most  foolish  who  stakes  his  eternal  sal- 
vation on  his  own  fancied  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  illumination.  Fooli^ 
abmirdy  and  prepotterovs  rise  in  degree :  a 
viohktion  of  common-sense  is  implied  by 
them  all,  but  they  vary  according  to  the 
degree  of  violence  which  is  done  to  the 
understanding :  fooliah  is  applied  to  any- 
thing, however  trivial,  which  in  the  small- 
est degree  o£fends  our  understandings: 
the  conduct  of  children  is  therefore  often 
foolithf  but  not  absurd  and  prqxMterow, 
which  are  said  only  of  serious  things 
that  are  opposed  to  our  judgments :  it  is 
absurd  for  a  man  to  persuade  another  to 
do  that  which  he  in  like  circumstances 
would  object  to  do  himself ;  it  is  prepos' 
terous  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  the 
ridicule  of  others,  and  then  be  angry 
with  those  who  will  not  treat  him  re- 
spectfully. 

The  schemes  of  fk^eethinkers  are  altogether  <r- 
rational^  and  require  the  most  extravagant  cre- 
dulity to  embrace  them.  ,      Addison. 

The  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took  occa- 
sion at  another  time  to  bring  together  such  of 
his  friends  as  were  addicted  to  tifootiefi  liabitiial 
custom  of  swearing,  in  order  to  show  them  tlie 
abeurdi^  of  the  practice.  Addison. 

Bat  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can 

cheat, 
*Tis  phrase  abmtrd  to  call  a  TlUaiu  great  Pof  e. 

By  a  prepoeterous  desire  of  things  in  them- 
selves indiflrerent,  men  forego  the  enjoyment  of 
that  happiness  which  those  things  are  instrumen- 
tal to  obtain.  Bbbkelet. 

IRREGUI^R,  DISORDERLY,  INORDI- 
KATEy  INTEMPERATE. 

IRREGULAR,  that  is  literally  not  reg^ 
ular,  marks  merely  the  absence  of  a  good 
quality ;  DISORDERLY,  ih&t  is  literally 
out  of  order,  marks  the  presence  of  a 
positively  bad  quality.    What  is  irttguUn 
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may  be  so  from  the  nature  of  the  tbing ; 
what  is  ditordtrly  is  rendered  so  by  some 
external  circumstaDce.  Things  are  plant- 
ed irrtguUirly  for  want  of  design:  the 
best  troops  are  apt  to  be  dixorfMy  in 
a  long  march.  Irregular  and  disorderfy 
are  taken  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural 
sense:  INORDINATE,  which  signifies 
also  put  out  of  order,  is  employed  only 
in  the  moral  sense.  What  is  irregular 
is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  is  established, 
or  ought  to  be ;  what  is  ditorderfy  is  con- 
trary to  the  order  that  has  existed ;  what 
is  inordinate  is  contrary  to  the  order  that 
is  prescribed ;  what  is  INTEMPERATE 
is  contrary  to  the  temper  or  spirit  that 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Our  habits  will 
be  irregular  which  are  not  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  social  society ;  our  prac- 
tices will  be  diaorderly  when  we  follow 
the  blind  impulse  of  passion ;  our  desires 
will  be  inordinate  when  they  are  not  un- 
der the  control  of  reason  guided  by  re- 
ligion ;  our  indulgences  will  be  intemper- 
ette  when  we  consult  nothing  but  our  ap- 
petites. Young  people  are  apt  to  con- 
tract irregular  habits  if  not  placed  under 
the  care  of  discreet  and  sober  people, 
and  made  to  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  domestic  life :  children  are  naturally 
prone  to  become  dimjrderly^  if  not  perpet- 
ually under  the  eye  of  a  master :  it  is  the 
lot  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and  sta- 
tions to  have  inordinate  desires,  which 
require  a  constant  check  so  as  to  pre- 
vent intemperate  conduct  of  any  kind. 

In  yonth  there  Is  a  certain  irregularity  and 
agitation  by  no  means  unbecoming. 

Msufonm's  Lettkiu  of  Punt. 
The  minds  of  bad  men  are  diearderlj/. 

Blair. 

Inordinate  passions  are  the  great  disturbers 
of  life.  Blair. 

Persnade  bat  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify 
his  money,  the  intemperate  man  to  abandon  his 
revels,  and  I  dare  undertake  all  their  giant-like 
objections  shall  vanish.  Socth. 

IRREUOIOUS,  PROFANE,  IMPIOUS. 

As  epithets  to  designate  the  character 
of  the  person,  thev  seem  to  rise  in  de- 
gree: IRRELIGIOUS  is  negative;  PRO- 
FANE and  IMPIOUS  are  positive;  the 
latter  being  much  stronger  than  the  for- 
mer. All  men  who  are  not  positively 
actuated  by  principles  of  religion  are 
irrdigimte;  profanity  and  impiety  are. 


however,  of  a  still  more  heinous  natnre ; 
they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  of 
regard  for  religion,  but  in  a  positire  con- 
tempt of  it  and  open  outrage  against  it» 
laws;  the  profane  man  treats  what  U 
sacred  as  if  it  were  profane  ;  what  a  l>e- 
lievcr  holds  in  reverence,  and  utters  with 
awe,  is  pronounced  with  an  air  of  indit- 
ference  or  levity,  and  as  a  matter  of  coiti- 
mou  discourse,  by  a  profane  man;  he 
knows  no  di£ference  between  sacred  and 
profane^  but  as  the  former  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  scandal  toward 
others ;  the  impioug  man  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  pioue  man ;  the  former  is 
filled  with  defiance  and  rebellion  again^ 
his  Maker,  as  the  latter  is  with  love  and 
fear. 

An  officer  of  the  army  in  Roman  GOholic  conn* 
tries  would  be  afraid  to  pass  for  an  irreliffunu 
man  if  he  should  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  vithoai 
offering  up  his  devotions.  Adduos. 

Fly,  ye  profane  ;  if  not,  draw  near  with 


Yocsc. 

When  applied  to  things,  the  term  er- 
rdigiout  seems  to  be  somewhat  more 
positively  opposed  to  religion:  an  trrr- 
ligiout  book  is  not  merely  one  in  which 
there  is  no  religion,  but  that  also  which 
is  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as  scep- 
tical or  licenUous  writings:  the  epithet 
profane  in  this  case  is  not  always  a  term 
of  reproach,  but  is  employed  to  distin- 
guish what  is  temporal  from  that  which 
is  expressly  spiritual  in  its  nature;  the 
history  of  nations  is  profane,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sacred  history  contain, 
ed  in  the  Bible:  the  writings  of  the 
heathens  are  altogether  profane  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  moral  writings  of 
Christians,  or  the'  believers  in  Divine 
Revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  speak  of  a  profane  sentiment,  or  a 
profane  joke,  profane  lips,  and  the  like, 
the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful; 
impious  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is 
personal,  and  in  the  very  worst  sense; 
an  impious  thought,  an  imjnous  wish,  or 
an  impious  vow  are  the  fruits  of  an  im- 
pious mind. 

In  his  reasonings  for  the  most  part  he  is  flim- 
sy and  false,  in  his  political  writings  fsctious,  in 
what  he  calls  his  philosophical  ones,  irreligioue 
and  sceptical  in  the  highest  degree.  Blair. 

Nothing  is  profane  that  serreth  to  holy  things. 

RAuroa 
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LoTe*8  great  dtvtaiity  ruhly  niaintidns 
Weak  itnpiaun  war  with  an  immortal  God. 

CcjfSXKLAin). 


TO  JANGLE,  JAR;  WRANGLE. 

A  TKRBAL  contention  is  expressed  by 
all  these  termSf  but  with  yarious  modifi- 
eations :  JANGLE  seems  to  be  an  ono- 
matopoeia, for  it  conveys  by  its  own  dis- 
cordant sound  an  idea  of  the  discordance 
which  accompanies  this  kind  of  war  of 
words ;  JAR  and  war  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, but  variations  of  each  other,  as 
also  jangle  and  WRANGLE.  There  is 
in  jangling  more  of  cross-questions  and 
perverse  replies  than  direct  differences 
of  opinion  ;  those  jangle  who  are  out  of 
humor  with  each  other;  there  is  more 
of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of 
opinion  in  jarring :  those  who  have  no 
good-will  to  each  other  will  be  sure  to 
jar  when  they  come  in  collision;  and 
those  who  indulge  themselves  in  jarring 
will  soon  convert  affection  into  ill-will. 
Harried  people  may  destroy  the  good-hu- 
mor of  the  company  hy  jangling^  but  they 
destroy  th^r  domestic  peace  and  felici- 
ty by  jarring.  To  wrangle  is  technically 
what  to  jangle  is  morally :  those  who  dis- 
pute by  a  verbal  opposition  only  are  said 
to  wrttngle;  and  the  disputers  who  en- 
gage in  this  scholastic  exercise  are  term- 
ed  wranglers  ;  roost  dispntations  amount 
to  little  more  than  wrattgling. 

Where  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church  were  near 
an  equality  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  there  were 
V^TT^timl  Janglinfft  on  both  sides.        Buaicrr. 

There  Is  no  Jar  or  contest  between  the  differ- 
ent Riftfl  of  the  Spirit  Sodth. 

Peace,  Ihctioiis  monster  1  bom  to  vex  the  State, 
With  tDrangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate. 

Pops. 

JEALOUSY,  ENVY,  SUSPICION. 

JEALOUSY,  in  French  jalatuie,  Latin 
"'o'jipta,  Greek  ^i|Xorvirur,  compounded 
of  (f|Xoc  and  rtrwritf,  to  strike  or  fill,  sig- 
nifies properly  filled  with  a  burning  de- 
Mre.  ENVY,  in  French  envie^  Latin  in- 
*idia^  from  invideo,  compounded  of  tn, 
privative,  and  video,  to  see,  signifies  not 
looking  at,  or  looking  at  in  a  contrary 
direction. 


We  ATejealout  of  what  is  our  own-, 
we  are  envious  of  what  is  another's. 
JeaUnuy  fears  to  lose  what  it  has ;  emrjf 
is  pained  at  seeing  another  have  that 
which  it  wants  for  itself.  Princes  are 
jeahuB  of  their  authority;  subjects  ara 
jealous  of  their  rights :  courtiers  are  en- 
vioua  of  those  in  favor ;  women  are  en- 
viotu  of  superior  beauty. 

Erery  man  is  roore^«aAnf«of  his  natural  than 
his  moral  qualities.  Hawkbbwoktb. 

A  woman  does  not  envy  a  roan  for  fighting 
courage,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  beauty. 

CoLusa. 

The  jealous  man  has  an  object  of  de- 
sire, something  to  get  and  something  to 
retain ;  he  does  not  look  beyond  the  ob- 
ject that  interferes  with  bis  enjoyment; 
tk  jealous  husband  may  therefore  be  ap- 
peased by  the  declaration  of  his  wife's 
animosity  against  the  object  of  his  jmI- 
ousg.  The  envious  roan  sickens  at  the 
sight  of  enjoyment;  he  is  easy  only  in 
the  misery  of  others :  all  endeavors,  there- 
fore, to  satisfy  an  envious  man  are  fruit- 
less. Jealousg  is  a  noble  or  an  ignoble 
passion,  according  to  the  object ;  in  the 
former  case  it  is  emulation  sharpened  by 
fear;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  greediness 
stimulated  by  fear ;  etwy  is  always  a  base 
passion,  having  the  worst  passions  in  its 
train. 

*Tis  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these. 
Renders  xu  jealous,  and  destroys  our  peace. 

Waller. 

The  envious  roan  is  in  pain  upon  all  ooeasions 
which  should  give  him  pleasure.  Addison. 

Jealous  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  men 
as  well  as  individuals ;  envious  to  the  in- 
dividuals only.  Nations  Are  jealous  of 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  oth- 
er  power  in  their  commerce,  government, 
or  territory ;  individuals  are  envious  of  the 
rank,  wealth,  and  honors  of  each  other. 

While  the  people  are  ao  jealous  of  the  clergy's 
ambition,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  them 
to  reform  the  world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts 
to  make  themselyes  acceptable  to  the  laity. 

Hooker. 

SUSPICION,  from  sus  or  sub,  under, 
and  ^xeio,  to  look,  t.  e.,  to  look  from  un- 
der  one's  eyelids  out  of  fear  of  being 
seen  to  look,  denotes  an  apprehension  of 
injury,  and,  like  jealousg,  implies  a  fear 
of  another's  intentions ;  but  suspicion  has 
more  of  distrust  in  it  ihsxx  jeaunuy :  the 
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Jealous  man  doubts  neither  the  integrity 
nor  sincerity  of  his  opponent ;  the  tugpi- 
ciotu  man  is  altogether  fearful  of  the  in- 
tentions of  another :  the  jealous  man  is 
jealous  only  of  him  who  he  thinlcs  wishes 
for  the  same  thing  as  he  does,  and  may 
rob  him  of  it :  the  suspicious  man  is  suspi- 
cious or  fearful  that  he  may  suffer  some- 
thing  from  another.  Jealousy  properly 
exists  between  equalA  or  those  who  have 
a  common  object  of  desire ;  but  suspicion 
is  directed  toward  any  one  who  has  the 
power  as  well  as  the  will  to  hurt ;  rival 
lovers  are  jealous  of  each  other,  but  one 
person  is  suspicious  of  another's  honesty, 
or  parties  entering  into  a  treaty  may  be 
suspicunu  of  each  other's  good  faith.  Jeal- 
ousy cannot  subsist  between  a  king  and 
his  people  in  any  other  than  i»the  anom- 
alous and  unhappy  case  of  power  being 
the  object  sought  for  on  both  sides;  a 
king  may  then  be  jealous  of  his  prerog- 
ative when  he  fears  that  it  will  be  in- 
fringed by  his  people;  and  the  people 
will  be  jealous  of  their  rights  when  they 
fear  that  they  will  be  invaded  by  the 
crown.  According  to  this  distinction, 
jealousy  is  erroneously  substituted  in  the 
place  of  susjMAon, 

The  obstinacy  in  Essex,  in  refusing  to  treat 
with  the  Icing,  proceeded  only  from  his  jealousy 
(suspicion),  that  when  the  king  had  got  him  into 
his  hands  ho  would  take  revenge  upon  him. 

Clarsndok. 

Jealoftsy  is  alone  concerned  in  not  los- 
ing what  one  wishes  for;  suspicion  is 
afraid  of  suffering  some  positive  evil. 

Thongh  wisdom  wake,  sunpidon  sleeps 

At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 

licsigns  her  charge :  while  goodBea  thinks  no  ill 

Where  no  ill  seems.  Miltoh. 

TO  JEST,  JOKE,  MAKE  GAME,  SPORT. 

JEST  is  in  all  probability  abridged 
from  geniculates  because  the  ancient  mim- 
ics used  much  gesticulation  in  breaking 
their  jests  on  the  company.  JOKE,  £ 
Latin  joais,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
the  Hebrew  tsechek,  to  laugh.  To  MAKE 
GAME  signities  here  to  make  the  subject 
of  game  or  play  (v.  Hay).  To  SPORT 
signifies  here  to  sport  with,  or  convert 
into  a  subject  of  amusement 

Owe  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh ; 
one  jokes  in  order  to  please  one's  self. 
The  jest  is  directed  at  the  object  {  the  | 


joke  is  practised  with  the  person  or  on 
the  person.     One  attempts  to  make  a 
thing  laughable  or  ridiculous  hj  jestit^ 
about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a  jedimg  idad- 
ner ;  one  attempts  to  excite  good-bimior 
in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one^s  self  by 
joking  with  them.    Jests  are  therefore  sel- 
dom harmless :  jokes  are  frequently  allow- 
able.     The  most  serious  subject  maj  be 
degraded  by  being  turned  into  a  jssi  ;  but 
melancholy  or  dejection  of  the  loind  may 
be  conveniently  dispelled  by  ^joke.   Court 
fools  and  buffoons  used  formerly  to  break 
their  jetis  upon  every  subject  bj  which 
they  thought  to  entertain  their  employ- 
ers :  those  who  know  how  to  joks  with 
good-nature  and  discretion  maj  contrib- 
ute to  the  mirth  of  the  oompanj :   to 
make  game  of  is  applicable  only  to  per- 
sons :  to  make  a  spoH  of  or  spoH  with, 
is  applied  to  objects  in  general,  whether 
persons  or  things;  both  are  employed, 
like  Jet^,  in  the  bad  sense  of  treating  a 
thing  more  lightly  than  it  deserves. 

But  those  who  aim  at  ridlcnle, 

Should  flx  npon  soine  certain  rule. 

Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jest,  Swivr. 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place. 

Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base, 

They  love  the  cellar's  vuli^r^iMhi, 

And  lose  their  hours  In  ale  and  smoke.        Gay. 

When  Samson's  eyes  were  oof,  of  a  pablie  mag- 
istrate he  was  made  a  public  sport.         Som. 

JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE. 

JOURNEY,  from  the  French  jbunui, 
a  day^s  work,  and  Latin  diurwuSy  daily, 
signifies  the  course  that  is  taken  in  the 
space  of  a  day,  or  in  general  any  com- 
paratively short  passage  from  one  place 
to  another.  TRAVEL,  from  the  French 
iravailler^  to  labor,  signifies  such  a  course 
or  passage  as  requires  labor,  and  causes 
fatigue;  in  general  any  long  ooursa 
VOYAGE  is  roost  probably  changed 
from  the  Latin  via,  a  way,  and  originally 
signified  any  course  or  passage  to  a  dL«)- 
tancc,  but  is  now  confined  to  passages 
by  sea. 

We  take  journeys  in  different  counties 
in  England;  we  make  a  voyage  to  the 
Indies,  and  travel  over  the  continent. 
Journeys  are  taken  for  domestic  busL 
ness;  travds  are  made  for  amusement 
or  information:  voyages  are  made  br 
captains  or  merchants  for  purpoaes  gST 
commerce.    We  estimate ^'own^yi  br  the 
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day,  as  ODe  or  two  dnys'  Journey:  we  es- 
timate travels  and  voyages  by  the  months 
and  years  that  are  employed.  The  Isra- 
elites are  said  to  have  journeyed  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  because  they  went 
but  short  distances  at  a  time.  It  is  a 
part  of  polite  education  for  young  men 
of  fortune  to  travel  into  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  comprehend  the  grand 
tour,  as  it  is  termed.  A  voyage  rouivji 
the  world,  which  was  at  first  a  formida- 
ble undertaking,  is  now  become  familiar 
to  the  mind  by  its  frequency. 

To  Paradise,  the  happy  scat  of  man,  • 

Uisjournsy^e  end,  and  our  beghining  woe. 

Milton. 

Ceaso  mourners;  cease  complaint,  and  weep  no 

more. 
Your  lost  friends  are  not  dead,  but  gone  before, 
Advanc*d  a  stance  or  two  upon  tiiat  road 
Which  you  must  travel  iu  the  steps  they  trode. 

Cumberland. 

Calm  and  serene,  he  sees  approachin;;  death, 
A9  tlie  safe  pui*t.  th*  peaceful  silent  siiore. 
Where  lie  may  rest,  life's  tedious  voyage  o'er. 

j£XTKS. 

JOY|  GLADNESS,  MIRTH. 

The  happy  condition  of  the  soul  is 
designated  by  all  these  terms ;  but  JOY, 
from  the   Liatin  jocunduSy  pleasant,  and 
GLADNESS  (».  Glad)  lie  more  internal- 
ly; MIRTH  (y.  Festivity)  is  the  more  im- 
mediate  result  of  external  circumstances. 
What  creates  joy  and  gladness  is  of  a  per- 
manent nature ;  that  which  creates  mirth 
is  temporary :  joy  is  the  most  vivid  sen- 
sation in  the  soul ;  gladness  is  the  same 
in  quality,  but  inferior  in  degree :  joy  is 
awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  life ;  gladness  springs 
up  in  the  mind  on  ordinary  occasions: 
the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  awakened 
joy  in  the  heart  of  his  father ;  a  man 
feels  gladness  at  being  relieved  from  some 
distress  or  trouble:  public  events  of  a 
gratifying  nature  produce  universal  joy  ; 
relief  from  either  sickness  or  want  brings 
gladness  to  an  oppressed  heart;  he  who 
is  absorbed  in  his  private  distresses  is  ill 
prepared  to  partake  of  the  mirth  with 
which  he  is  surrounded  at  the  festive 
board.    Joy  is  depicted  on  the  counte- 
nance, or  expresses  itself  by  various  dem- 
onstrations :  gladness  is  a  more  tranquil 
feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  in  secret,  and 
seeks  no  outward  expression :  mirth  dis- 
plays itself  in  laughter,  singing,  and  noise. 


His  thoughts  triumphant,  heav'n  alone  employs, 
And  hope  anticipates  his  future  ^o^«.     Jemtns. 

None  of  the  poets  have  observed  so  well  as  Mil- 
ton tliose  secret  ovei-flowings  of  gUtdnew^  which 
diffuse  themselves  through  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature. 

Adduoh. 
Th'  unwieldy  elephant. 
To  make  them  mirths  us'd  all  his  might. 

Milton. 

JUDGE,  UMPIRE,  ARBITER,  ARBI- 
TRATOR. 

JUDGE,  in  laXxujudico  undjudeXy  from 
juSy  right,  signifies  one  pronouncing  the 
law,  or  determining  right.  UMPIKE  is 
most  probably  a  corruption  from  empire, 
signifying  one  who  has  authority.  ARr 
BITER  and  ARBITRATOR,  from  oi-ln- 
trory  to  think,  signify  one  who  decides. 

Judge  is  the  generic  terra,  the  others 
are  only  species  of  the  judge.  Ihejuifye 
determines  in  all  matters  disputed  or 
undisputed ;  he  pronounces  what  is  law 
now  as  well  as  what  will  be  law  for  the 
future ;  the  umpire  and  arlnter  are  only 
judges  in  particular  cases  that  admit  of 
dispute :  there  may  be  judges  in  litera- 
ture, in  arts,  and  civil  matters ;  umpires 
and  arbiters  are  only  judges  in  private 
matters.  The  ju^e  pronounces,  in  mat- 
ters of  dispute,  according  to  a  written 
law  or  a  prescribed  rule ;  the  umpire  de- 
cides in  all  matters  of  contest ;  and  the 
arbtler  or  arbitrator  in  all  matters  of  lit- 
igation, according  to  his  own  judgment 
The  judge  acts  under  the  appointment  of 
government;  the  tmtpire  and  arbitrator 
are  appointed  by  individuals :  the  former 
is  chosen  for  his  skill ;  he  adjudges  the 
palm  to  the  victor  according  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  case:  the  latter  is  chosen  for 
his  impartiality ;  he  consults  the  interests 
of  both  by  equalizing  their  claims.  The 
office  of  judge  is  one  of  the  most  honora- 
ble ;  an  umpire  is  of  use  in  deciding  con- 
tested merits,  as  the  umpire  at  the  games 
of  the  Greeks ;  in  poetry  and  the  grave 
style,  the  term  may  be  applied  to  higher 
objects. 

Paliemon  shall  \»  judge  how  ill  you  rhyme. 

Dbtoen. 

To  prayV  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide. 
My  umpire  conscience.  Miltok. 

I  am  not  out  of  the  reach  of  people  who  oblige 
roe  to  act  as  their  Judge  or  their  arbitrator. 
Mblmotb**  Lettkbs  op  Pukt. 
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The  office  of  an  arbiter,  although  not 
so  elevated  as  AJudffe  in  its  literal  sense, 
has  often  the  important  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian peace-maker ;  and  as  the  determina- 
tions of  an  arbiter  are  controlled  by  no 
external  circumstances,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  monarchs,  and  even  to  the  Crea- 
tor as  the  sovereign  Arbiter  of  the  world. 

Yoa  once  have  known  me, 
*Twizt  warring  monarchs  and  contending  states. 
The  glorioos  arhiUr.  Lkwib. 

JUDGMENT,  DISCRETION,  PRUDENCE. 

Thksk  terms  are  all  employed  to  ex- 
press the  various  modes  of  practical  wis- 
dom, which  serve  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  men  in  ordinary  life.  JUDGMENT  is 
that  faculty  which  enables  a  person  to 
distinguish  right  and  wrong  in  general : 
DISCRETION  and  PRUDENCE  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  particular  cases.  Judg- 
ment  is  conclusive ;  it  decides  by  positive 
inference ;  it  enables  a  person  to  discover 
the  truth :  cUseretion  is  intuitive  (v.  Di»- 
cermnent);  it  discerns  or  perceives  what 
ia  in  all  probability  right.  Judgment  acts 
by  a  fixed  rule;  it  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion or  variation ;  discretion  acts  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  is  its  own  rule. 
Judgment  determines  in  the  choice  of 
what  is  good:  ditereiion  sometimes  only 
guards  against  error  or  direct  mistakes ; 
it  chooses  what  is  nearest  to  the  truth. 
Judgment  requires  knowledge  and  actual 
experience ;  diaeretioH  requires  reflection 
and  consideration :  a  general  exercises 
his  judgment  in  the  disposition  of  his 
army,  and  in  the  mode  of  attack ;  while 
he  is  following  the  rules  of  military  art 
he  exercises  his  diteretion  in  the  choice 
of  officers  for  difiPerent  posts,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  men,  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  enemy,  and  various  other  measures 
which  depend  upon  contingencies. 

If  ft  man  have  that  penetration  of  judgment 
a^  he  can  discern  what  things  are  to  be  laid  open, 
and  what  to  be  secreted,  to  him  a  habit  of  dissim- 
ulation is  a  hinderance  and  a  poorness.     Bacom. 

Let  your  own 
DUeretion  be  your  tutor.    Suit  the  action 
To  the  words.  Shakspeare. 

DiKretion  looks  to  the  present ;  pru- 
dence^ which  is  the  same  as  providence  or 
foresight,  calculates  on  the  future :  discre- 
tion takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case  that 
offers;  it  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of 


things,  as  well  as  the  oonsequenoes  which 
may  follow  from  them ;  it  determines  ac- 
coniing  to  the  real  propriety  of  anything 
as  well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  whicti 
it  may  produce :  prudence  looks  ooJj  to 
the  good  or  evil  which  may  result  from 
things;  it  is,  therefore,  but  a  mode  or 
accompaniment  of  discretion:   we   must 
have  prudence  when  we  have  discr>eti0n, 
but  we  may  have  vrudenee  where  there 
is  no  occasion  for  aiseretum.    Those  who 
have  the  conduct  or  direction  of  oAheis 
require  discretion;  those  who  have  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns  re- 
quii%  prudence.    For  want  of  diacreiicu 
the  master  of  a  school,  or  the  general  of 
an  army,  may  lose  his  authority :  for  w^nt 
of  prudence  the  merchant  may  involve 
himself  in  ruin ;  or  the  man  of  fortan* 
may  be  brought  to  beggary. 


As  to  forms  of  hnnan  institution,  they 
added  by  the  bishops  and  governors  of  the  Church 
according  to  tlieir  wisdom  and  disereHon, 


The  ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  eoooemliig 
good  and  oTil  ia  not  nich  as  to  sapenedc  pm- 
denci  in  conduct.  Blaul 

As  epithets,  judicious  is  applied  to 
things  oftencr  than  to  persons ;  (Usereet 
is  applied  to  persons  rather  than  to 
things;  prudent  is  applied  to  both:  a 
remark,  or  a  military  movement  is  judi- 
cious; it  displays  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  from  whom  they  emanate ;  % 
matron  is  discreet  who,  by  dint  of  years, 
experience,  and  long  reflection,  is  enabled 
to  determine  on  what  is  befitting  the  case; 
a  person  is  prudent  who  does  not  incon- 
siderately expose  himself  to  danger;  a 
measure  is  prudent  that  guards  against 
the  chances  of  evil.  Counsels  will  be  in- 
jiuKcious  which  are  given  by  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  subject :  it  is  danger- 
ous to  intrust  a  secret  to  one  who  is  in- 
discreet: the  impetuosity  of  youth  natu- 
rally impels  them  to  be  imprudent;  an 
imprudent  marriage  is  seldom  followed 
by  prudent  conduct  in  the  parties  that 
have  involved  themselves  in  it. 

So  bold,  yet  so  judiciouslii  yon  dare. 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 

Drtdsx. 

To  elder  years,  to  be  discreet  and  grave ; 
Then  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave.       Dknhak. 

The  monarch  rose  preventing  all  reply. 
Prudent^  lest  fVom  his  resolution  rais'd 
Others  among  the  chiels  might  offer.     Uiltov. 
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JUSnCB,  EQUITY. 

JUSTICE,  from  ^'ms,  right,  is  founded 
on  the  laws  of  society :  EQUITY,  from 
ceqmtas^  fairness,  Tightness,  and  equality, 
is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.   Justice 
is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to  which 
one  is  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  the 
rule  of  one's  decisions :  equUy  is  a  law  in 
our  hearts;  it  conforms  to  no  rule  but 
to  circumstances,  and  decides  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong.   The  prop- 
er object  of  justice  is  to  secare  property ; 
the  proper  object  of  equity  is  to  secure 
the  rights  of  humanity.    Justice  is  exclu- 
sive, it  assigns  to  every  one  his  own ;  it 
preserves  the  subsisting  inequality  be- 
tween men :  equity  is  communicative ;  it 
seeks  to  equakze  the  condition  of  men  by 
a  fair  distribution.   Justice  forbids  us  do- 
ing wrong  to  any  one ;  and  requires  us  to 
repair  the  wrongs  we  have  done  to  oth- 
ers: equUy  forbids  us  doing  to  others 
what  we  would  not  have  them  do  to  us ; 
it  requires  us  to  do  to  others  what  in  sim- 
ilar cireumstanoes  we  would  expect  from 
them. 

Tliey  who  supplicate  for  mercy  from  others 
can  never  hope  (or  juetice  through  themselves. 

Ev*ry  rule  of  equity  demands 
That  vke  and  virtue  from  the  Almighty's  hands 
Should  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 

Jentns. 

JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 

JUSTNESS,  from  jus,  law  (r.  Justice), 
is  the  conformity  to  established  princi- 
ple: CORRECTNESS,  from  rectus,  right 
or  straight  (v.  Ctyrreet),  is  the  conformity 
to  a  certain  mark  or  line :   the  former 
is  used  in  the  moral  or  improper  sense 
only ;  the  latter  is  used  in  the  proper  or 
improper  sense.    We  estimate  the  value 
of  remarks  by  their  ^'u8^n«M,  that  is,  their 
accordance  to  certain  admitted  principles. 
Correctnees  of  outline  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  drawing ;  correctneea  of  dates 
enhances  the  value  of  a  history.     It  has 
been/ustfy  observed  by  the  moralists  of 
antiquity  that  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil ;    partisans   seldom   state   correctly 
what  they  see  and  hear. 

Few  men,  possessed  of  the  most  perfect  sight, 
can  describe  visual  objects  with  more  spirit  and 
i^MtfMMtlkaii  Ur.  BlackIoek,the  poet  bom  blfaid. 

BUBKZ. 


I  do  not  mean  the  popular  eloquence  which 
cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  bar.  but  that  correct- 
neea  of  style  and  elegance  of  method  which  at 
once  pleases  and  persuades  the  hearer. 

Sir  W.  Jomu. 


K. 

TO  KEEP,  PRESEKVE,  SAVE. 

The  idea  of  having  in  one^s  possession 
is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  which  is, 
however,  the  simple  meaning  of  KEEP 
{v.  To  hold,  keep) :  to  PRESERVE,  from 
pre  and  eervo,  to  keep,  that  is,  to  keep 
from  mischief,  signifies  to  keep  with  care, 
and  free  from  all  injury ;  to  SAVE,  from 
safe,  is  to  keep  laid  up  in  a  safe  place, 
and  free  from  destruction.  Things  are 
kept  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  they  are  preserved  in  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger ; 
they  are  saved  in  the  moment  in  which 
they  are  threatened  with  destruction: 
things  are  kept  at  pleasure ;  they  are 
preserved  by  an  exertion  of  power ;  they 
are  saved  by  the  use  of  extraordinary 
means  :  the  shepherd  keeps  his  flock  by 
simply  watching  over  them ;  children  are 
sometimes  wonderfully  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  dangers ;  things 
are  frequently  saved  in  the  midst  of  fire, 
by  the  exertions  of  those  present. 

We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  established  church, 
an  established  monarchy,  an  established  aristoc- 
racy, and  an  established  democracy,  each  in  tne 
degree  in  whkh  it  exists,  and  uo  greater. 

Burke. 

A  war  to  preserve  national  independence, 
property,  and  liberty,  from  certain,  universal 
havoc,  is  a  war  just  and  necessary.  Burke. 

Sav'd  from  the  general  fate,  but  two  remain, 
And  ah !  those  hapless  two  were  sav'd  in  vain. 

l*orB. 

TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIL. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the 
moral  sense  of  abiding  by,  and  carrying 
into  execution  what  is  prescribed  or  set 
before  one  for  his  rule  of  conduct:  to 
KEEP  (v.  To  hold,  keep)  is  simply  to  have 
by  one  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  not 
depart ;  to  OBSERVE,  in  Latin  observe, 
compounded  of  ob  and  servo,  signifying 
to  keep  in  one's  view,  to  fix  one's  atten- 
tion, is  to  keq>  with  a  steady  attention; 
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to  FULFIL  (p.  7b  acwmpluh)  is  to  keep 
to  the  end  or  to  the  full  intent.  A  day 
is  either  kept  or  observed:  yet  the  former 
is  not  only  a  more  familiar  term,  but  it 
likewise  implies  a  much  less  solemn  act 
than  the  latter ;  one  must  add,  therefore, 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  kept,  by  saying 
that  it  is  kept  holy,  kept  sacred,  or  kept  as 
a  day  of  pleasure ;  the  term  offgerve,  howev- 
er, implies  always  that  it  is  kepi  religious- 
ly :  we  may  keep,  but  we  do  not  obierve  a 
birthday ;  we  keep  or  obterve  the  Sabbath. 

WedneiidayB  and  Fridayi  were  the  days  kept 
in  ttie  Greek  Church  for  more  soleuiii  fiists. 

Whkatlet. 

The  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians  contin- 
ued to  (fbaerve  tlie  same  hours  of  prayer  with 
the  Jews.  Wheaixet. 

To  keep  marks  simply  a  perseverance 
or  continuance  in  a  thing ;  a  man  keept 
his  word  if  he  do  not  depart  from  it :  to 
oburve  marks  fidelity  and  consideration  ; 
we  ob9en*e  a  rule  when  we  are  careful  to 
be  guided  by  it :  to  fuljU  marks  the  per- 
fection and  consummation  of  that  which 
one  has  kept;  xre  fulfil  a  promise  by  act- 
ing in  strict  conformity  to  it. 

It  is  a  Rreat  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin. 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

Shaxspbars. 

He  was  so  strict  in  the  obeervation  of  his  word 
and  promise  as  a  commander,  that  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  stay  in  the  West  when  he  found 
it  not  in  his  power  to  perform  the  agreement  he 
had  made  with  Dorchester.  Claeivdom. 

You  might  have  seen  this  poor  child  arrived 
at  an  age  to  fuljU  all  your  hopes,  and  then  you 
might  have  lost  him.  Gray. 

KEBPINO,  CUSTOnV. 

KEEPIN^G  (v.  To  keep,  Itold)  is,  as  be- 
fore, the  general  term.  CUSTODY,  in 
Latin  cmtodia  and  custos,  in  all  probabil- 
ity from  eura,  care,  because  care  is  par- 
ticularly required  in  keeping:  the  first  of 
these  terms  is,  as  before,  the  most  gener- 
al in  its  signification ;  the  latter  is  more 
frequent  in  its  use.  The  keeping  amounts 
to  little  more  than  having  purposely  in 
one*i8  possession  ;  but  nuStdy  is  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  keeping,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  an  escape :  inanimate  objects 
may  be  in  one's  keeping;  but  a  prison- 
er, or  that  which  is  in  danger  of  getting 
away,  is  placed  in  auUodif :  a  person  has 
in  his  keeping  that  which  he  values  as 
the  properly  of  an  absent  friend;  the 


officers  of  justice  get  into  their  cMafo- 
dy  those  who  have  offended  against  the 
laws,  or  such  property  as  has  b^n  stoleiL 


Life  and  all  its  enjosrroents  would  be 
worth  the  keeping^  if  we  were  nnder  a  perpeta- 
al  dread  of  losing  them.  Spbctatiml 

Prior  was  suffered  to  live  in  his  own  hoaae  cb- 
der  the  cvntodp  of  a  messenger,  until  he  was  ex- 
amined before  a  committee  of  the  l*riTy  CoimcfL 

Josssaos. 

TO  KILL,  MURDER,  ASSASGIXATK,  SLAT. 
Oil  SLAUGHTER. 

KILL,  in  Saxon  eyeUm^  Dutch  beian^  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Low  Ger- 
man  kilien,  to  torment,  the   Icelandi»h 
aueUa,  to  stifle,  and  our  guelL      MUR- 
DER, in  German  mord,  etc.,  is  oonnecttid 
with  the  Latin  mon,  death.     ASSASSI- 
NATE signifies  to  kill  after  tiie   man. 
ner  of  an  atttunn;  which  word  probably 
comes  from  the  LenMod,  where  a  prince 
of  the  Arsacides  or  aasontnc,  who  was 
called  the  old  man  of  the  mountainA, 
lived  in  a  oaatle  between  Antioch  and 
Damascus,  and  brought  ap  young  men 
to  lie  in  wait  for  passengers.     SLAY  or 
SLAUGHTER,  in  German  htMagen,  etc., 
comes  probably  from  Ivegen^  to  lie,  signi- 
fying to  lay  low. 

To  kill  is  the  general  and  indefinite 
term,  signifying  simply  to  take  away  life; 
to  murder  is  to  kill  with  open  violence 
and  injustice ;  to  asBoMsinate  is  to  murder 
by  suiprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  in  wait; 
to  slay  is  to  kill  in  battle :  to  kill  is  ap- 
plicable to  men,  animals,  and  also  vege- 
tables ;  to  murder  and  assassinate  to  men 
only ;  to  slay  mostly  to  men,  but  some- 
times to  animals ;  to  danghter  only  to  an- 
imals in  the  proper  sense,  but  it  may  be 
applied  to  men  in  the  improper  sense, 
when  they  arc  kiUed  like  brutes,  either 
as  to  the  numbers  or  to  the  manner  of 
killing  them. 

The  fierce  younii  hero  who  had  oTercome  the 
Curiatii,  beinf(  upbraided  by  his  sister  for  harin/c 
•fain  her  lorer,  in  the  height  of  his  resentment 
kUU  her.  Avuuois. 

Murders  and  executions  are  always  transact- 
ed behind  the  scenes  in  the  Freudi  theatre. 

Addibox. 

The  women  interposed  with  so  many  praycn 
and  entreaties,  tliat  they  prevented  the  mutual 
si/ivffhter  which  threatened  the  Romans  and  tlie 
Sabines.  Addison. 

On  this  vain  hope,  adulterer^  thievet  rely. 
And  to  this  altar  vile  auasHns  fly.       Jcimia 
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KI!a>,  6PKCIK8,  SORT. 

KIND,  like  the  German  kind,  a  child, 
comes  from  the  Gothic  keinariy  Saxon 
eennany  to  beget,  which  answers  to  the 
Latin  gign^y  whence  petivt,  and  the  Greek 
ycvoc,  a  kind.  SPECIES,  in  Latm  ttpe- 
vies^  from  speeio,  to  behold,  signifies  liter- 
ally the  form  or  appearance,  and  in  an 
extended  sense  that  which  comes  under 
a  particular  form.  SORT,  in  Latin  «>r«, 
a  lot,  signifies  that  which  constitutes  a 
particular  lot  or  parcel. 

Kind  and  species  are  both  employed  in 
their  proper  sense ;  so)'i  has  been  divert- 
ed from  Its  original  meaning  by  colloqui- 
al use :  kind  is  properly  employed  for  an- 
imate objects,  particularly  for  mankind, 
and  improperly  for  moral  objects ;  species 
is  a  term  used  by  philosophers,  classing 
things  according  to  their  exteinal  or  in- 
ternal properties.     Kind^  as  a  term  in 
vulgar  use,  has  a  less  definite  meaning 
than   species^  which  serves  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  science :  we  discriminate 
things  in  a  loose  or  general  manner  by 
saying  that  they  are  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kind;  of  the  canine  or  feline 
kind;  but  we  discriminate  them  precise- 
ly if  we  say  that  they  are  a  species  of  the 
arbutus,  of  the  pomegranate,  of  the  dog, 
the  horse,  and  the  like.    By  the  same 
rule  we  may  speak  of  a  spedes  of  mad- 
ness, a  species  of  fever,  and  the  like ;  be- 
cause diseases  have  been  brought  under 
a  systematic  arrangement:   but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a  kind  of 
language,  a  kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  in- 
fluence; and  in  similar  cases  where  a 
general  resemblance  is  to  be  expressed. 

An  angrateAd  person  Is  a  kind  of  thoron((h- 
tere  or  common  sewer  for  the  good  things  of  the 
world  to  pass  into.  South. 

If  the  French  shoald  saooeed  in  what  they 
propose,  and  establish  a  democracy  In  a  country 
clrcnmstanced  lilce  France,  they  will  establish  a 
very  bad  goverament,  a  very  bad  species  of  tyr- 
Miny.  BuRXX. 

Sort  may  be  used  for  either  kind  or 
fpfcies;  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
affinity,  or  common  property  in  the  ob- 
jects, but  simple  assemblage,  produced, 
»B  it  were,  by  aori,  chance:  hence  we 
speak  of  such  eort  of  folks  or  people ; 
»uch  sort  of  practices ;  dififerent  sorts  of 
gniin ;  the  various  sorts  of  merchandises : 
and  in  similar  cases  where  things  are  soH- 


ed  or  brought  together,  rather  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  person,  than  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing. 

The  French  made  and  recorded  a  soi'i  of  in«tU 
tnte,  and  digest  of  anarchy;  called  the  riirhts  of 
man.  Burke. 

KINDRED,  EELATIONSHIP,  AFFINITY, 
CONSANGUINITY. 

The  idea  of  a  state  in  which  persons 
are  placed  with  regard  to  each  other  is 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  differ 
principally  in  the  nature  of  this  state. 
KINDRED  signifies  that  of  being  of  the 
same  kin  or  kind  (v.  Kind).  RELATION- 
SHIP  signifies  that  of  holding  a  nearer 
rdoHon  than  others  (v.  To  connect).  AF- 
FINITY (v.  4^ntfy)  signifies  that  of  be- 
ing  affined  or  coming  close  to  each 
other's  boundaries.  CONSANGUINITY, 
from  sanguis^  the  blood,  signifies  that  of 
having  the  same  blood. 

The  kindred  is  the  most  general  state 
here  expressed :  it  may  embrace  all  man- 
kind, or  refer  to  particular  families  or 
communities;  it  depends  upon  possess- 
ing the  common  property  of  humanity : 
the  philanthropist  claims  kindred  with 
all  who  are  unfortunate,  when  it  is  in  his 
power  to  relieve  them.  Relationship  is 
a  state  less  general  than  ki^tdred,  but 
more  extended  than  either  affinity  or  con- 
sanffuiniiy  ;  it  applies  to  particular  fami- 
lies only,  but  it  applies  to  all  of  the  same 
family,  whether  remotely  or  distantly  re- 
lated. Affinity  denotes  a  close  relation- 
ship,  whether  of  an  artificial  or  a  natural 
kind:  there  is  an  affinity  between  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  tie ;  and  there  is  an  affinity  be- 
tween those  who  descend  from  the  same 
parents  or  relations  in  a  direct  line. 
Consanguinity  is,  strictly  speaking,  this 
latter  species  of  descent ;  and  the  term 
is  mostly  employed  in  all  questions  of 
law  respecting  descent  and  inheritance. 

Thon{rh  separated  from  my  kindred  by  little 
moro  than  half  a  century  of  miles,  1  know  as 
little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans  and  conti- 
nents were  between  us.  Cowrsa. 

The  wisdom  of  our  Creator  hath  linked  us  by 
tJie  ties  of  natural  affection ;  first,  to  our  fami- 
lies and  children ;  next,  to  our  brothers,  rela- 
Hons,  and  fHends.  Blackstonb. 

Connjnffuiniti/t  or  relation  by  blood,  and 
affinity y  or  relation  by  marriage,  are  canonical 
disabilities  (to  contract  a  marriage). 

BLAcanosB. 
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TO  KNOW,  BE  ACQUAIMTBD  WITH. 

To  KNOW  is  a  general  term ;  to  BE 
ACQUAINTED  WITH  U  particular  (v. 
Aeqttainlance),  We  may  know  tbines  or 
persons  in  various  ways ;  we  may  Know 
them  by  name  only ;  or  w^e  may  know 
their  internal  properties  or  characters; 
or  we  may  simply  know  their  figure ;  we 
may  know  them  by  report;  or  we  may 
know  them  by  a  direct  intercourse :  one 
is  oeqHoinied  with  either  a  person  or  a 
thing,  only  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by 
an  immediate  intercourse  in  one^s  own 
person.  We  hww  a  man  to  be  good  or 
bad,  virtuous  or  vicious,  by  being  a  wit- 
ness to  his  actions ;  we  become  acguaUU-' 
ed  with  him  by  frequently  being  in  his 
company. 

Is  there  no  temp'nite  region  can  be  knottn^ 
Between  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  cone  ? 
Could  we  not  woke  from  that  letbanric  dream, 
But  to  be  reatleas  in  a  worse  extreme? 

Dekham. 

But  how  shall  I  expresit  my  anguish  for  my 
little  boy,  who  became  acquainted  with  8on*ow 
as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  reflection. 

Mklmoth's  Lbttibs  op  Gicbbo. 

KNOWLEDGE,  8GIENCK,  LKARNINQ, 
SBUOITION. 

KNOWLEDGE  siyiifies  the  thing 
k.j>wiL  SCIENCE,  in  Latin  scientia, 
from  «CTO,  to  know,  has  the  same  origi- 
nal meaning.  LEARNING,  from  hamy 
signifies  the  thing  learned,  ERUDI- 
TION, in  Latin  erwitio^  comes  from  eru- 
dio^  to  bring  out  of  a  state  of  rudeness 
or  ignorance,  that  is,  the  bringing  into  a 
qMitc  of  perfection. 

Knowledge  is  a  general  term  which 
simply  implies  the  thing  known :  acience, 
learning^  and  erudition  are  modes  of 
knoidedge  qualified  by  some  collateral 
idea:  teienee  is  a  systematic  species  of 
knowledge  which  consists  of  rule  and  or- 
der; learning  is  that  species  of  knowl- 
edge which  one  derives  from  schools,  or 
through  the  medium  of  personal  instruc- 
tion ;  erudition  is  scholastic  knowledge 
obtained  by  profound  research:  knowl- 
edge admits  of  every  possible  degree,  and 
is  expressly  opposed  to  ignorance ;  9ci- 
ence^  learning,  and  erudition  are  positive- 
ly high  degrees  of  knowledge. 

The  attiiinmcnt  of  knowledge  is  of  it- 
self a  pleasure  independent  of  the  many 


extrinsic  advantages  which  it  brings  tc 
every  individual,  according  to  the  statkm 
of  life  in  which  he  is  placed ;  the  par- 
suits  of  science  have  a  peculiar  interest 
for  men  of  a  peculiar  turn.     Lecamh^  is 
less  dependent  on  the  genius  than  on  the 
will  of  the  individual ;  men  of  moderate 
talents  have  overcome  the  deficiencies  of 
nature,  by  labor  and  perseverance^  and 
have  acquired  such  stores  of  ^nui^  as 
have  raised  them  to  a  respectable  station 
in  the  republic  of  letters.     Profound  eru- 
dition is  obtiuned  but  by  few ;  a  reten- 
tive memory,  a   patient   industry,   and 
deep  penetration,  are  requisites  for  one 
who  aspires  to  the  title  of  an  erudiU 
man.     Knowledge,  in  the  unqualified  and 
universal  sense,  is  not  always  a  good ; 
we  may  have  a  knowledge  of  evil  as  well 
as  good :  Kxenoe  is  good  as  far  as  it  is 
founded   upon  experience;   learning   is 
more  generally  and  practically  useful  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  tcience:  erudUitm. 
is  always  good,  as  it  is  a  profound  huneL 
edge  of  what  is  worth  knowing. 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  bat  most  ad- 
vance 
So  UuTy  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  ? 

0  sacred  poesy,  thon  spirit  of  Roman  arts. 
The  Boal  of  ecienee,  and  the  qnoen  of  souls. 

B.  JOMOV. 

As  Uaming  advanced,  new  words  were  adopt- 
ed into  oar  language,  but  1  think  with  little  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  translation.      JoHxaoii. 

Two  of  the  French  clergy  with  whom  I 
my  evenings  were  men  of  deep  erudition. 


L. 

TO  LABOR,  TAKE  PAINS  OR  TROUBLB, 
USE  EKDEAYOR. 

LABOR,  in  Latin  labor,  comes,  in  all 
probability,  from  labo,  to  falter  or  fiint, 
because  JeiW  causes  faintness.  To  TAKE 
PAINS  is  to  expose  one's  self  to  paint; 
and  to  TAKE  the  TROUBLE  is  to  im- 
pose  trouble  on  one's  self.  ENDEAVOR 
{v.  To  endeavor). 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  painful  exertion ;  but  to  la- 
bor expresses  more  than  to  take  painty 
and  this  more  than  to  trouble;  to  vu 
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^ttdeavor  exdades  every  idea  of  pain  or 
inconvenience :  great  difficulties  must  be 
conquered ;  great  perfection  or  correct- 
ness requires /NiiiM/  a  concern  to  please 
^will  give  (rmtble;  but  we  use  endeavors 
-wrherever  any  object  is  to  be  obtained  or 
any  duty  to  be  performed.  To  labw  is 
cither  a  corporeal  or  a  mental  action ;  to 
i<ike  pmns  is  principally  an  effort  of  the 
mind  or  the  attention :  to  take  trtmble  is 
an  effort  either  of  the  body  er  mind :  a 
faithful  minister  of  the  Qospel  lahors  to 
instil  Christian  principles  into  the  minds 
of  his  audience,  and  to  heal  all  the 
l>reaches  which  the  angry  passions  make 
between  them :  when  a  child  is  properly 
sensible  of  the  value  of  improvement,  he 
will  take  the  ntmost  paint  to  profit  by 
the  instruction  of  the  master :  he  who  is 
too  indolent  to  take  the  trouble  to  make 
his  wishes  known  to  those  who  would 
comply  with  them,  cannot  expect  others 
to  trouble  themselves  with  inquiring  into 
his  necessities :  a  good  name  is  of  such 
value  to  every  man  that  he  ought  to  use 
his  best  endeavors  to  preserve  it  unblem- 
ished. 

They  (tbe  Jews)  were  fuln  to  tak6  paim  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  happiness ;  and  it  cost  them 
labor  and  violence  to  become  miserable. 

SOITTH. 

A  good  conscience  hmth  always  enonii^t  to  re- 
ward itself,  though  the  success  fall  not  out  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  the  endeavor.  Howell. 

LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 

Iktricact  is  common  to  both  the  ob- 
jects expressed  by  these  terms ;  but  the 
term  LABYRINTH  has  it  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  MAZE:  the  /a6^- 
rinthy  from  the  Greek  \aPvpiv9os,  was  a 
work  of  antiquity  which  surpassed  the 
maxe  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  an- 
cients surpassed  the  modems  in  aU  other 
works  of  art;  it  was  constnicted  on  so 
prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so  many 
windings,  that  when  a  person  was  once 
entered,  he  could  not  find  his  way  out 
without  the  assistance  of  a  clue  or  thread. 
Idage,  probably  from  the  Saxon  mase^  a 
gulf,  is  a  modem  term  for  a  similar 
stracture  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  is 
frequently  made  by  way  of  ornament  in 
large  gardens.  From  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  two  words  we  may  easily  see 
the  groand  of  their  metaphorical  appli- 


cation: political  and  polemical  discus, 
sions  are  compared  to  a  labyrinth;  be- 
cause the  mind  that  is  once  entangled  in 
them  is  unable  to  extricate  itself  by  any 
efforts  of  its  own:  on  the  other  hand, 
that  perplexity  and  confusion  into  which 
the  mind  is  thrown  by  unexpected  or  in- 
explicable events,  is  termed  a  maze ;  be- 
cause, for  the  time,  it  is  bereft  of  its 
power  to  pursue  its  ordinary  functions  of 
recollection  and  combination. 

From  the  slow  mistress  of  the  school,  Experience, 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  cine  to  lead  his  yonth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  human  life, 
And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  hearts. 

YoDira. 
To  measnr'd  notes  while  they  advance, 
He  in  wild  maee  shall  lead  tbe  dance, 

GCMBEBLAMD. 
LAND,  COUNTRY. 

LAND,  in  German  lani^  etc,  connected 
with  lean  and  line^  signifies  an  open,  even 
space,  and  refers  strictly  to  the  earth. 
COUNTRY,  in  French  ooniree^  from  am 
and  terra^  signifies  land;s  adjoining  so  as 
to  form  one  portion.  The  term  la^\d, 
therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  excludes 
the  idea  of  habitation ;  the  term  eouniry 
excludes  that  of  the  earth,  or  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed :  hence  we  speak 
of  the  land,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to 
what  it  yields :  of  a  co/kinitryy  as  rich  or 
poor,  according  to  what  its  inhabitants 
possess :  so,  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the 
land  is  ploughed  or  prepared  for  receiv- 
ing  the  grain ;  or  a  man's  land^  for  the 
ground  which  he  possesses  or  occupies : 
but  the  country  is  cultivated ;  the  omn- 
try  is  under  a  good  government;  or  a 
man's  country  is  dear  to  him. 

Rons*d  by  the  prince  of  air,  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  surge,  and  plunge  his  father  in  the  deep. 
Then  full  against  the  Cornish  lands  they  roar. 
And  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore. 

Pope. 

We  lore  onr  country  as  the  seat  of  religion, 
liberty,  and  laws.  Blair. 

In  an  extended  application,  however, 
these  words  may  be  put  for  one  another : 
the  word  land  may  sometimes  be  put  for 
any  portion  of  land  that  is  under  a  gov- 
ernment, as  the  land  of  liberty ;  and 
eoumtry  may  be  put  for  any  spot  of  earth 
or  line  of  country^  together  with  that 
which  is  upon  it ;  as  a  rich  emmbry. 
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You  are  still  in  the  kind  of  the  living,  and 
have  all  the  meanit  that  can  be  desired,  whereby 
to  prevent  your  falling  into  condemnation 

Uetebidoe. 

The  rich  eountty  flrom  thence  to  Portici,  cor- 
ered  with  noble  houses  and  gardens,  appearing 
only  a  continuation  of  the  city.  BarDOKi. 

LANGUAGE,  TONGUE,  SPEECH,  IDIOM, 
DIALECT. 

LANGUAGE,  from  the  Latin  linguay  a 
TONGUE,  signifies,  like  the  word  Umgue^ 
that  which  is  spoken  by  the  tongue, 
SPEECH  is  the  act  of  speaking,  or  the 
woixl  spoken.  IDIOM,  in  Latin  idwnuij 
Greek  c^icu/ia,  from  i^iof,  proprvis^  prop- 
er, or  peculiar,  signifies  a  peculiar  mode 
of  speaking.  DIALECT,  in  Latin  dialec- 
iicay  Greek  diaXtKruefjy  from  ^laXcyofcai, 
to  speak  in  a  distinct  manner,  siguities  a 
distinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terras  mark  the  manner  of 
expressing  our  thoughts,  but  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  Language  is  the 
most  general  term  in  its  meaning  and 
application ;  it  conveys  the  general  idea 
without  any  modification,  and  is  applied 
to  other  modes  of  expression,  besides 
that  of  words,  and  to  other  objects  be- 
sides persons ;  the  language  of  the  eyes 
frequently  supplies  the  place  of  that  of 
the  tongue;  the  deaf  and  dumb  use  the 
language  of  signs ;  birds  and  beasts  are 
supposed  to  have  their  peculiar  language: 
(otigue^  speech^  and  the  other  terms,  are 
applicable  only  to  human  beings.  Zan- 
guage  is  either  written  or  spoken ;  but  a 
tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly  as  some- 
thing to  be  spoken :  whence  we  speak  of 
one*8  mother  tongue. 

Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongue  alone, 

But  speak  a  lanffuagt  of  their  own.         Swift. 

What  if  we  could  discourse  with  people  of  all 
the  nations  upon  the  earth  in  their  own  mother 
ionffue  f  Unless  we  know  Jesus  Christ,  also, 
we  should  be  lost  forever.  BEVsaiDos. 

Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  implying 
either  the  power  of  uttering  articulate 
sounds ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  gift  of 
apee^  which  is  denied  to  those  who  are 
dumb:  or  the  words  themselves  which 
are  spoken;  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
parts  of  ipeech:  or  the  particular  mode 
of  expressing  one's  self ;  as  that  a  man 
is  known  by  his  wpeeeh.  Idiom  and  dia- 
led are  not  properly  a  language^  but  the 
properties  of  language:  unom  is  the  pe- 


culiar construction  and  turn  of  a  Ian- 
guage^  which  distinguishes  it  altogether 
from  others ;  it  is  tliat  which  enters  Into 
the  composition  of  the  language,  and  can- 
not be  separated  from  it. 

When  epeech  is  employed  only  as  the  vehicle 
of  falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself 
from  ottiers.  Jouuov. 

The  htnguage  of  this  great  poet  u  soraethnes 
obscured  by  old  words,  transpositions,  and  for- 
eign idiotne,  Addiios. 

A  dialect  is  that  which  is  engrafted  on 
a  language  by  the  inliabitants  of  partico- 
lar  parts  of  a  country,  and  admitted  by 
its  writers  and  learned  men  to  form  an 
incidental  part  of  the  language;  as  the 
dialects  which  originated  with  the  lonians, 
the  Athenians,  the  .£oliaus,  and  were 
afterward  amalgamated  into  the  Greek 
tongue.  Whence  the  word  dialed  may 
be  extended  in  its  application  to  denote 
any  peculiar  manner  of  speech  adopted 
by  any  community. 

Every  art  has  its  dialect,  nnconth  and  un- 
grateful to  all  whom  custom  lius  not  reconciled 
to  its  sound.  Joamos^ 

LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

LARGE  (v.  Great)  is  applied  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  express  every  dimension;  it 
implies  not  only  abundance  in  solid  mat- 
ter, but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or  ex- 
tent of  a  plane  superficies.  WIDE,  in 
German  loeit,  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  French  vide  and  the  Latin  viduui, 
empty,  signifying  properly  an  empty  or 
open  space  unencumbered  by  any  ob- 
structions. BROAD,  in  German  breiiy 
probably  comes  from  the  noun  bret^  a 
board ;  because  it  is  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  a  board,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
toidth  of  what  is  particularly  long.  Many 
things  are  large,  but  not  vnde;  as  a  Imge 
town,  a  large  circle,  a  large  ball,  a  la^ 
nut :  other  things  are  both  large  and 
wide ;  as  a  large  field,  or  a  tnde  field :  a 
large  house,  or  a  wide  house :  but  the 
field  is  said  to  be  large  from  the  quantity 
of  ground  it  contains;  it  is  said  to  be 
ioide  both  from  its  figure  and  the  extent 
of  its  space  in  the  cross  directions;  in 
like  manner,  a  house  is  large  from  its  ex- 
tent in  all  directions;  it  is  said  to  be 
wide  ""from  the  extent  which  it  runs  in 
front:  some  things  are  said  to  be  wide 
which  are  not  denominated  large:  that 
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is,  either  such  things  as  have  less  bulk 
and  quantity  than  extent  of  plane  sur- 
face ;  as  eW'Wide  cloth,  a  vnde  opening,  a 
fcide  entrance,  and  the  like ;  or  such  as 
have  an  extent  of  space  only  one  way ; 
as  a  wiile  road,  a  mde  path,  a  loide  pas- 
sage, and  the  like.  What  is  broad  is  in 
sense,  and  mostly  in  application,  widey 
but  not  vice  versa:  a  ribbon  is  broad;  a 
ledge  is  broad;  a  ditch  is  broad;  a  plank 
is  broad;  the  brim  of  a  hat  is  broad;  or 
the  border  of  anything  is  broad:  on  the 
other  hand,  a  mouth  is  vfidey  but  not 
broad;  apertures  in  general  are  wide^  but 
not  broad.  Large  is  opposed  to  small ; 
wide  to  close ;  broad  to  narrow.  In  the 
moral  application,  we  speak  of  largeness 
in  regard  to  liberality;  toide  and  broad 
only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  space  or 
size:  as  a  vnde  difference;  or  a  broad 
line  of  distinction. 

Shall  grief  contract  the  largensss  of  that  heart, 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  ? 

Waller. 
Wid^  was  the  wound 
Bat  suddenly  with  fleth  fill'd  np  and  heal'd. 

MlLTOK. 

The  Vfider  a  man's  comforti  extend,  the 
broftder  is  the  mark  which  he  spreads  to  the 
arrows  of  mistortnne.  Blair. 

UUU3BLY,  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY. 

LARGELY  (v.  Great)  is  here  taken  in 
the  moral  sense,  and,  if  the  derivation 
given  of  it  be  true,  in  the  most  proper 
sense.  COPIOUSLY  comes  from  the 
Latin  copieLy  plenty,  signifying  in  a  plen- 
tiful degree.  FULLY  signifies  in  a  full 
degree ;  to  the  full  extent,  as  far  as  it 
can  reach. 

Quantity  is  the  idea  expressed  in  com- 
mon by  all  these  terms ;  but  largely  has 
always  a  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the 
will  in  the  agent ;  eopunuly  qualifies  ac- 
tions that  are  done  by  inanimate  objects ; 
fuUy  qualifies  the  actions  of  a  rational 
agent,  but  it  denotes  a  degree  or  extent 
which  cannot  be  surpassed.  A  person 
deals  largely  in  things,  or  he  drinks  large 
draughts;  rivers  are  wpiously  supplied 
in  rainy  seasons ;  a  person  is  ftdly  sat- 
isfied, or  fuUy  prepared.  A  bountiful 
Providence  has  distributed  his  gifts  large- 
ly among  his  creatures:  blood  flows  co- 
pwudy  from  a  deep  wound  when  it  is 
first  made :  when  a  man  is  not  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  own  insufficiency,  he  is  not 
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prepared  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  oth 

ers. 

There  is  one  rery  faulty  method  of  drawing  up 
the  laws,  that  Is,  when  the  case  is  Uirgely  set 
forth  in  tlie  preamble.  Bacon. 

The  youths   with   wine  the   copious  goblets 

crown'd. 
And  pleas'd  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  aronnd. 

PopR. 

Every  word  (in  the  Bible)  is  so  weighty  that  it 
ooght  to  be  careftilly  considered  by  all  that  de- 
^le  fully  to  understand  the  sense.   BEvaaiDOR. 

LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

LAST  and  LATEST,  both  from  late,  in 
German  letze,  is  connected  with  the  Greek 
XourOoc  and  Xcortu,  to  leave,  signifyins 
left  or  remaining.  FINAL,  v.  Finali 
ULTIMATE  comes  from  uUimus,  the 
last. 

Last  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of 
succession :  latest  respects  the  order  of 
time ;  final  respects  the  completion  of  an 
objecL  What  is  last  or  tdtimate  is  suc- 
ceeded by  nothing  else :  what  is  latest  is 
succeeded  at  no  great  interval  of  time; 
what  IB  final  requires  to  be  succeeded  by 
nothing  else.  The  last  is  opposed  to  the 
first ;  the  idiimaie  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it ;  the 
latest  is  opposed  to  the  earliest ;  the  final 
is  opposed  to  the  introductory  or  begin- 
ning. A  person^s  l<ut  words  are  those  by 
which  one  is  guided ;  his  tdtimate  object 
is  sometimes  remote  or  concealed  from 
the  view;  a  conscientious  roan  remains 
firm  to  his  principles  to  his  latest  breath ; 
the  final  determination  of  difficult  mat- 
ters requires  caution.  Jealous  people 
strive  not  to  be  the  last  in  anything ;  the 
latest  intelligence  which  a  man  gets  of  his 
country  is  acceptable  to  one  who  is  in 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe ;  it  requires 
resolution  to  take  a  final  leave  of  those 
whom  one  holds  near  and  dear. 

The  snpreme  Author  of  onr  being  has  so  form- 
ed the  sonl  of  man  that  nothing  but  himself  can 
be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper  happiness. 

Addison. 

Our  first  parent  transgressed  the  gracious  law 
which  was  given  him  as  the  condition  of  lifie,  and 
thereby  involved  himself  and  all  his  children  to 
the  latest  generations  in  guilt,  misery,  and  ruin. 

BlDDGLPH. 

Final  causes  lie  more  hare  and  open  to  our 
observation,  as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety 
that  belong  to  the  same  effect.  Addison. 

The  ultimate  end  of  man  is  the  enjoyment  of 
Qod,  beyond  which  he  cannot  form  a  wish. 

Gbovi, 
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LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 

LASTLY,  like  last  (v.  Ltut),  respects 
the  order  of  succession :  AT  LAST  or 
AT  LEXOTH  refer  to  what  has  preceded. 
When  a  sermon  is  divided  into  many 
heads,  the  term  iastlif  comprehends  the 
laiU  division.  When  an  affair  is  settled 
after  much  difficulty,  it  is  said  to  be  a/ 
latt  settled ;  and  if  it  be  settled  after  a 
protracted  continuance,  it  is  said  to  be 
settled  at  length. 

Lat^^  opportunities  do  sometimes  offer  in 
which  a  man  may  wickedty  make  his  fortune 
without  fear  of  temporal  dumage.  In  such  cases 
what  restraint  do  they  lie  under  who  have  no  re- 
gard beyond  the  grave  ?  Addisoh. 

At  latt  being  satisfied  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
they  brought  out  all  their  corn  every  day. 

Adduon. 

A  neighboring  king  had  made  war  npon  this 
female  republic  several  years  with  various  suc- 
cess, and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  a  very 
great  battle.  Addison. 

LAUDABLE,  PBAISEWOHTHY,  COM- 
MENDABLE. 

LAUDABLE,  from  the  Latin  laudo, 
to  praise,  is  in  sense  literally  PRAISE- 
WORTH  Y,  that  is,  worth/  of  praise,  or  to 
be  praised  (v.  To  praise).  GOMMEI^DA. 
BLE  signifies  entitled  to  eommendation. 

Laudable  is  used  in  a  general  applica- 
tion ;  praiseworthif  and  commendaJUe  are 
applied  to  individuals :  things  are  laudo' 
lie  in  themselves ;  they  are  praiseworthy 
or  eommendabie  in  this  or  that  person. 
That  which  is  laudable  is  entitled  to  en- 
couragement and  general  approbation  ; 
an  honest  endeavor  to  be  useful  to  one^s 
family  or  one's  self  is  at  all  times  laud- 
abUy  and  will  insure  the  support  of  all 
good  people.  What  is  praisewortliy  ob- 
tains the  respect  of  all  men :  as  all  have 
temptations  to  do  that  which  is  wrong, 
the  performance  of  one's  duty  is  in  all 
cases  praiseworthy;  but  particularly  so 
in  those  cases  where  it  opposes  one's  in- 
terests and  interferes  with  one's  pleas- 
ures. What  is  commendable  is  not  equal- 
ly important  with  the  former  two ;  it  en- 
titles a  person  only  to  a  temporary  or 
partial  expression  of  good -will  and  ap- 
probation ;  the  performance  of  those  mi- 
nor and  particular  duties  which  belong 
to  children  and  subordinate  persons  is  in 
the  proper  sense  oommendabie. 
r 


Nothing  is  more  lauAabU  than  an  iwgaiiy  rf 
ter  truth.  AiMUJOde. 

Ridicule  is  generally  made  use  of  to  lao^ h  mea 
out  of  virtue  and  good-sense,  by  attacking  errrj- 
thing  praittewortky  in  human  life.       Addison. 

Edmund  Waller  was  bom  to  a  very  fisir  estate 
by  the  parsimony  or  firngality  of  a  wise  fiather 
and  mother,  and  he  thought  it  so  tsommrtuiuLle 
an  advantage  that  he  resolved  to  improTe  U  with 
his  utmost  care.  CtARJEanwoF. 

TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULK. 

LAUGH,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Saxon  hlahan^  old  German  lahan^  Greek 
yiXaui,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  laJkal-, 
with  no  variation  in  the  meaning.  RID- 
ICULE, from  the  Latin  video,  has  the 
same  original  meaning. 

Both  these  verbs  are  used  here  in  the 
improper  sense  for  laughter ,  blended  with 
more  or  less  of  contempt:  but  the  former 
displays  itself  by  the  natural  expression 
of  laughter:  the  latter  shows  itself  by 
a  verbal  expression :  the  former  is  pro- 
duced by  a  feeling  of  mirth,  on  obserring 
the  real  or  supposed  weakness  of  anoth- 
er; the  latter  is  produced  by  a  strong 
sense  of  the  absurd  or  irrational  in  an- 
other :  the  former  is  more  immedititelv 
directed  to  the  person  who  has  excited 
the  feeling;  the  latter  is  more  oominon- 
ly  produced  by  things,  than  by  persons. 
We  laugh  at  a  person  to  his  face;  but 
we  ridicule  his  notions  by  writing  or  in 
the  course  of  conversation :  we  ktugh  at 
the  individual ;  we  ridicule  that  which  is 
maintained  by  him. 

Men  lauffh  at  one  another's  cost  Swirr. 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home,  and 
has  nobody  to  please  but  himself,  to  ridiemle  or 
censure  the  common  practices  of  mankind. 

Jextsgs. 

LAUGHABLE,  LUDICROUS,  RIDICULOrs, 
COMICAL,  OR  COMIC,  DROLL. 

LAUGHABLE  signifies  exciting,  or  fit 
to  excite  laughter,  LUDICROUS,  in  Lat- 
in ludicer  or  ludicrvs^  from  iudus,  a  game, 
signifies  belonging  to  a  game  or  sport 
RIDICULOUS,  exciting,  or  fit  to  excite 
ridinde. 

Either  the  direct  action  of  laughter  or 
a  corresponding  sentiment  is  included  in 
the  signification  of  all  these  terms :  they 
differ  principally  in  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  feeling ;  the  laughable  consiMs 
of  objects  in  general,  whether  personal 
or  otherwise;  the  ludicrous  and  ridicu- 
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lotes  bave  reference  more  or  less  to  that 
Mrhich  is  personal.     What  is   laughable 
may  excite  simple  merriment  indepen- 
dently of  all  personal  reference,  unless 
we  admit  what  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  after  him 
^\ddison,  have  maintained  of  all  laughter^ 
that  It  springs  from  pride.     But  without 
t^ntering  into  this  nice  question,  I  am  in- 
clined to  distinguish  between  the  laugh- 
tMe  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of 
^vhat  is  to  our  own  advantage  or  pleas- 
ure, and  that  which  arises  from  reflect- 
ing on  what  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  an- 
other.    The  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  the 
humorous  stories  of  wit,  are  UuffhabU 
from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves, 
without  any  apparent  allusion,  however 
remote,  to  any  individual  but  the  one 
whose  senses  or  mind  is  gratified.    The 
ludierons  and  ridiculous   are,  however, 
species  of  the  la^tgJwble  which  arise  al- 
together from  reflecting  on  that  which  is 
to  the  disadvantage  of  another ;  but  the 
ludicrous  has  in  it  less  to  the  disadvan- 
tnge  of  another  than  the  ridiculous.     It 
is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  person  to  be 
in  a  ludicrous  situation  without  any  kind 
of  moral  demerit,  or  the  slightest  depre- 
ciation of  his  moral  character ;  since  that 
which  renders  his  situation  ludicrous  is 
altogether  independent  of  himself ;  or  it 
becomes  ludicrous  only  in  the  eyes  of 
incompetent  judges.     "  Let  an  ambassa- 
dor," says  Mr.  Pope,  "speak  the  best 
sense  in  the  world,  and  deport  himself  in 
the  most  graceful  manner  before  a  prince, 
yet  if  the  tail  of  his  shirt  happen,  as  I 
have  known  it  happen  to  a  very  wise 
man,  to  hang  out  behind,  more  people 
will  lauffh  at  that  than  attend  to  the  oth- 
er."    This  is  the  ludicrous.    The  same 
can  seldom  be  said  of  the  ridiculous; 
for  as  this  springs  from  positive  moral 
causes,  it  reflects  on  the  person  to  whom 
it  attaches  in  a  less  questionable  shape, 
and   produces   positive   disgrace.      Per- 
sons very  rarely  appear  ridiculous  with- 
out being  really  so ;  and  he  who  is  really 
ridiculous  justly  excites  contempt. 

They'll  not  show  their  teeth  tn  way  of  smile, 
Thoagh  Kestor  swear  the  Jest  be  laughable, 

SUAKSJ>£ARB. 

The  action  of  the  theatre,  thonffh  modern  states 
esteem  it  bnt  Ituiierotut  unless  it  be  satirical  and 
bitinjp,  was  carefaliy  watched  by  the  ancients  that 
it  might  improve  mankind  in  virtne.        Bacon. 

fnftlim  pauptrku  has  nothing  in  it  more  lih 


tolerable  than  this,  that  It  renders  men  ridicu" 

loua.  SODTH. 

DROLL  and  COMICAL  are  in  the 
proper  sense  applied  to  things  which 
cause  lauglUer^  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
droll  story,  or  a  comical  incident,  or  a 
COMIC  song.  They  may  be  applied  to 
the  person ;  but  not  so  as  to  reflect  dis- 
advantageously  on  the  individual,  as  in 
the  former  terms. 

A  comic  sabject  loves  a  hnmblo  verse, 
Tbyestes  scorns  a  low  and  comio  style. 

RoecOHKOK. 

In  the  Augnstine  age  itself,  notwithstanding 
the  ceiisai-e  of  Horace,  they  iireferred  the  low 
buflToonery  and  drollery  of  Tlautus  to  the  delica- 
cy of  Terence.  VfAKTOn, 

LAWFUL,  LEGAL,  LEGITIMATE,  UCTT. 

LAWFUL,  from  law,  LEGAL  or  LE- 
GITIMATE, from  the  Latin  lex,  all  signi- 
fy,  in  the  proper  sense,  belonging  to  law. 
They  differ,  therefore,  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  word  law;  lawful  respects 
the  law  in  general,  defined  or  undefined ; 
legal  respects  only  the  law  of  the  land 
which  is  defined ;  and  legitimate  respects 
the  laws  or  rules  of  science  as  well  as 
civil  matters  in  general.  LICIT,  from 
the  Latin  licet,  to  be  allowed,  is  used  only 
to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of  ac- 
tions ;  the  lawful  properly  implies  con- 
formable to  or  enjoined  by  law;  the  le- 
gal what  is  in  the  form  or  after  the  man- 
ner of  law,  or  binding  by  law :  it  is  not 
lawful  to  coin  money  with  the  king*s 
stamp ;  a  marriage  was  formerly  not  U- 
gal  in  England  which  was  not  solemnized 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church :  men's  passions  impel  them  to 
do  many  things  which  are  ufdawful  or 
illicit;  their  ignorance  leads  them  into 
many  things  which  are  illegal  or  iHegitu 
mate.  As  a  g6od  citizen  and  a  true  Chris- 
tian, every  man  will  be  anxious  to  avoid 
everything  which  is  unlawful:  it  is  the 
business  of  the  lawyer  to  define  what  is 
legal  or  illegcU :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
critic  to  define  what  is  legitimate  verso  in 
poetry;  it  is  the  business  of  the  linguist 
to  define  the  legitimate  use  of  words:  it 
is  the  business  of  the  moralist  to  point 
out  what  is  illicit. 

According  to  this  spiritual  doctor  of  politics,  if 
bis  mi^esty  does  not  owe  his  crown  to  the  choice 
of  bis  peof  tei  he  is  ho  lavyful  king.       •  BuBKXt 
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Swift'*  mental  powcn  deeUned  tfll  (1741)  it 
found  neoessary  that  legal  guardians  should  be 
appointed  to  his  person  and  fortune.     Jounsom. 

Upoo  the  whotet  1  ba^«  Mat  thb  my  offspring 
into  the  world  in  as  decent  a  dress  as  1  was  able ; 
a  UQitimate  one  I  am  sure  it  is.  Moobe. 

The  King  of  Prussia  charged  some  of  the  offi- 
cers, liis  prisoners,  with  nuilutaining  an  illieit 
oorrespondence.  Smoixett. 

TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF,  CATCH, 
SEIZE,  SNATCH,  ORASP,  OIUPE. 

To  LAY  or  TAKE  HOLD  OF  b  here 
the  generic  expression ;  it  denotes  simply 
getting  into  one's  possession,  which  is  the 
common  idea  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  differ  in  regard  to  the 
motion  in  which  the  action  is  performed. 
To  CATCH  is  to  ^y  hM  of  with  an  effort 
To  SEIZE  is  to  %  hold  of  with  violence. 
To  SNATCH  a  to  kufhM  of  by  A  sudden 
effort  One  is  said  to  2ay  hold  of  that  on 
which  one  places  his  hand ;  he  lakes  hold 
of\X\tX  which  he  secures  in  bis  hand.  We 
lay  hold  of  anything  when  we  see  it  fall- 
ing ;  we  take  hold  of  anything  when  we 
wish  to  lift  it  up ;  we  eakh  what  attempts 
to  escape ;  we  uize  it  when  it  makes  re- 
sistance; we  tnaUh  that  which  we  are 
particnlarly  afraid  of  not  getting  other- 
wise. A  person  who  is  fainting  utifs  hold 
o/'the  first  thing  which  comes  in  his  way ; 
a  sick  person  or  one  that  wants  support 
takm  Md  of  another's  arm  in  walking  ; 
various  artifices  are  employed  to  catch  an- 
imals ;  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  «^ 
their  prey  the  moment  tbey  come  within 
their  reach;  it  is  the  rude  sport  of  a 
scbool-boy  to  tnaich  out  of  the  hand  of 
another  that  which  he  is  not  willing  to 
let  go. 

Sometimes  ft  happens  that  a  com  slips  oat  of 
their  paws,  when  they  (the  ants)  are  climbing  up ; 
they  take  hold  qfit  again  when  tli^  can  find  it, 
otherwise  they  loolc  for  another.  Addisosi. 

One  great  genins  often  caichee  the  flame  tnm 
another.  Addison. 

Furions  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(iSMs'cf  by  the  crest)  th'  unhappy  warrior  drew. 

POPX. 

The  hungry  harpies  fly. 
They  siKifts^  the  meat,  defiUng  all  they  And. 

To  lai/  hold  of  is  to  get  in  the  posses- 
Bion.  To  GRASP  and  to  GRIPE  signi- 
fy  to  have  or  keep  in  the  possessioo ;  an 
eagerness  to  keep  or  not  to  let  go  is  ex- 
pressed by  that  of  grouping ;  a  fearful 


anxiety  of  loaing  and  an  earnest  desire  or 
keeping  is  expressed  by  the  act  of  gfip- 
mg.  When  a  famished  man  loj/e  held  of 
food  he  gratpe  it,  from  a  convulsive  kiiMl 
of  fear  lest  it  should  leave  him :  wfaea  a 
miser  Usye  hold  of  money  ^  he  gripm  it  from 
the  love  he  bears  to  it,  and  the  fear  be 
has  that  it  will  be  taken  from  him. 

Like  a  miser  midst  bis  store. 
yfho  ffraape  and  graepe  tiU  ha  can  bold  w» 

more. 


They  gripe  their  oaks ;  and  erery  paottaiK  bccart 

Is  raised  by  turns  with  hope,  by  tunia  wkb  fcar 

depress'd.  Danav. 

TO  LKAD,  coif  DUCT,  OUIDB. 

LEAD,  in  Saxon  ledetiy  Low  German 
leideny  is  connected  with  Uie  old  German 
leil,  a  way,  signifying  to  put  in  the  way, 
or  help  in  one's  way.  CONDUCT,  Lat- 
in condudus,  participle  of  condueo  or  com 
or  cum  with,  and  dueo^  to  lead,  signifies 
to  bring  with  one.  GUIDE,  in  French 
guider,  Saxon  vitan  or  ipisan,  German, 
etc.,  wetMn,  to  show,  signifies  to  show  the 
way. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  denote 
the  influence  which  a  person  has  over  the 
movements  or  actions  of  some  person.  To 
lead  is  an  unqualified  action :  one  leadt  by 
helping  a  person  onward  in  any  manner, 
as  to  lead  a  child  by  the  hand,  or  to  lead 
a  person  through  a  wood  by  going  before 
him.  To  eonthtct  and  guide  are  different 
modes  of  leading^  the  former  by  virtue  of 
one^s  office  or  authority,  the  latter  by  one's 
knowledge  or  power;  as  to  eonduei  an 
army,  or  to  conduct  a  person  into  the 
presence  of  another ;  to  guide  a  traveller 
in  an  unknown  country.  These  words 
may  therefore  be  applied  to  the  same  ob- 
jects :  a  general  leadM  an  army,  inasmuch 
as  he  goes  before  it  into  the  field ;  he  eon- 
duets  an  army,  inasmuch  as  he  directs  its 
operations ;  the  stable-boy  leadM  the  horses 
to  water ;  the  coachman  guidee  the  horses 
in  a  carriage. 

The  8hephenl*s  going  befnv  the  aheeis  and 
leading  them  to  pure  waters  and  rerdant  past- 
ures, is  a  very  striking  and  beauttfol  representa- 
tion ofOod's  preventlnir  grace  and  contlnaal  help. 


We  waited  some  time  in  ezpeetation  of  the  next 
worthy  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinae  of  hk'^ 
torians  whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  moat  of 
them  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thns 
otmdveted,  who  was  Hamilbal,  seemed  much  di>- 
tmrbed. 
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His  guUU^  aa  fiuthftil  from  that  day 
Am  Uesperiu,  tbat  lead*  the  sun  his  way. 

FAiarAZ. 

Conduct  and  gtddB  may  also  be  applied 
in  this  sense  to  inanimate  objects ;  as  the 
•pWmcondwis  the  vessel  into  the  port,  the 
steersman  pddei  a  vessel  by  the  help  of 
the  rudder. 

IVhen  smooth  old  ocean  and  each  storm^s  asleep^ 
Then  ifcnorance  may  plough  the  oratery  deep, 
flitt  when  the  demon  of  the  tempest  rave. 
Skill  xanateowiM6t  the  vessel  throogh  the  wave. 

GRAINOEa. 

2^0  more — bnt  hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home. 
There  fU^Le  the  spindle  and  direct  the  loom. 

Tope, 

la  the  moral  application  of  these  terms, 
persons  may  lead  or  guide  other  persons, 
but  they  eondnet  things ;  as  to  lead  a  per- 
son into  a  coarse  of  life ;  to  guide  him  in 
a  course  of  reading  or  study ;  to  conduct 
a  lawsuit,  or  any  particular  business.  To 
lead  being  a  matter  of  purely  personal  in- 
fluence, may  be  either  for  the  benefit  or 
injury  of  the  person  led 

Can  knowledge  have  no  honnd,  bat  mnst  advance 
So  far  to  make  as  wish  for  ignorance  ? 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  oar  way 
Ttuui  led  by  a  fklse  gaide  to  err  by  day. 

Dexhax. 

To  conduct^  supposing  judgment  and 
management,  and  to  ffutde^  supposing  su- 
perior intelligence,  are  alvays  taken  in 
the  good  sense,  unless  otherwise  qualified. 

He  so  e<mdueted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
that  he  made  the  reign  of  a  very  weak  prince 
inost  happy  to  the  English.      Loan  Lyttletov. 

Imoinda.  Oh !  this  separation 

Has  made  yea  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so, 
Tfian  yott  were  ever  to  me ;  you  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  step 
To  ffuid£  me  oa  my  way  to  happiness. 

SOUTHEKN. 

Things  as  well  as  persons  may  lead^ 
conduct,  and  guide,  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion. Whatever  serves  as  a  motive  of 
action,  or  as  a  course  and  passage  to  a 
place  or  an  object,  Uada, 

Oar  schemes  of  thoaght  In  infiincy  are  lost  in 
those  o(  youth ;  these  too  take  a  different  turn 
in  manhood,  till  old  age  often  leade  as  back  into 
oar  former  infancy.  Spbctatob. 

"Whatever  influences  our  conduct  right- 
ly, eondnctn. 

She  Imbibed  in  childhood  those  principles  which 
In  middle  life  preserved  her  nntainted  from  the 
profligacy  of  one  hosband  and  the  fanaticism  of 
and  after  her  deUveranoe  from  both, 


eondueted.  her  to  the  close  of  a  long  life  in  the 
uniform  exercise  of  every  virtue  whidi  became 
her  sex,  her  rank,  her  Christian  profession. 

WaXTAKEK. 

Whatever  serves  as  a  rule  or  guide^ 
guides. 

The  brutes  are  guided  by  Instinct,  and  know 
no  sorrow.  Snoox. 

As  persons  may  sometimes  be  false 
guidce,  so  things  may  furnish  a  false  rule. 

Ue  now  entirely  dispoeed  of  all  the  graces  of 
the  king,  in  conferring  all  the  favors  and  all  the 
oflaces  of  three  kingdoms  without  a  rival ;  in  the 
dispensing  whereof  he  was  guided  more  by  the 
rules  of  appetite  than  of  Judgment. 

Clar£ndoh. 

LEAN,  UEAGRE. 

LEAN  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  line,  lank,  and  long,  signifying  that 
which  is  simply  long  without  any  other 
dimension.  If  EAGRE,  in  Latin  macer^ 
Greek  fwcpoc^  small 

Zean  denotes  want  of  fat;  meagre  want 
of  flesh:  what  is  lean  is  not  always  mea- 
gre; but  nothing  can  be  meagre  without 
being  lean.  Brutes  as  well  as  men  are 
lean,  but  men  only  are  said  to  be  meagre: 
leantiesM  is  frequently  connected  with  the 
temperament;  meagrenest  is  the  conse- 
quence of  starvation  and  disease.  There 
are  some  animals  by  nature  inclined  to  be 
lean  ;  a  meagre,  pale  visage  Is  to  be  seen 
perpetually  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  pov- 
erty. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 
With  apectaetes  on  nose  and  pooch  on  side. 

SHAXSrBAItB 

So  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan. 
So  bare  of  flesh,  be  scarce  resembled  man. 

DSTDKK. 
TO  LEAN;  INCLINE;  BEND. 

LEAN,  in  Saxon  hlynian,  Danish,  etc., 
Idne,  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Latin  c^tno,  or  the  Greek  kKivim,  and  are 
connected  with  the  word  lie,  lay.  IN- 
CLINE is  immediately  derived  from  the 
Latin.     BEND,  v.  To  hend. 

In  the  proper  sense,  lean  and  indine 
are  both  said  of  the  position  of  bodies ; 
hend  is  said  of  the  shape  of  bodies :  that 
which  learn  rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a  side- 
ward direction ;  that  which  indines,  leans 
or  turns  only  in  a  slight  degree:  that 
which  bends  forms  a  curvature;  it  does 
not  all  lean  the  same  wav :  a  house  leans 
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when  the  foundation  gi^es  way ;  a  tree 
may  grow  bo  as  to  incline  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  or  a  road  may  ittdine  this  or  that 
way ;  a  tree  or  a  road  bends  when  it  turns 
out  of  the  straight  course.  In  the  im- 
proper sense,  the  judgment  leans,  the  will 
indinesy  the  will  or  conduct  bends,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  outward  action.  A  per- 
son leans  to  this  or  that  side  of  a  ques- 
tion which  he  favors ;  he  inclines,  or  is  in- 
clined, to  this  or  that  mode  of  conduct ;  he 
bends  to  the  will  of  another.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mer- 
cy as  far  as  is  consistent  with  justice : 
whoever  inclines  too  readily  to  listen  to 
the  tales  of  distress  which  arc  continually 
told  to  excite  compassion  will  find  him- 
self in  general  deceived;  an  unbending 
temper  is  the  bane  of  domestic  felicity. 


Like  yoa  a  courtier  bom  and  bred. 
Kings  Uan'd  their  e«r  to  wliat  I  said. 


Gat. 


Say  what  you  want ;  the  Latins  yon  shall  And, 
Not  forc'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  incliti'd. 

Drtdsm. 

And  OS  on  com  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Before  the  blast  tlie  lofty  harvest  bend,     Popb. 

TO  LEAVE,  QUIT,  RELINQUISH. 

LEAVE,  in  Saxon  leafve,  in  old  Ger- 
man laube,  Latin  linquo,  Greek  Xcittoi, 
signifies  either  to  leave  or  be  wanting, 
because  one  is  wanting  in  the  place 
which  one  leaves.  QUIT,  in  French  gtiit- 
ter,  fi-om  the  Latin  quietus,  rest,  signifies 
to  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  the  hold  of. 
RELINQUISH,  v.  2h  abandon. 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  intend 
to  return ;  we  quit  that  to  which  we  re- 
turn no  more :  we  may  leave  a  place  vol- 
untarily or  otherwise ;  but  we  relinquish 
it  unwillingly.  We  leave  persons  or  things ; 
we  quit  and  relinquish  things  only.  I 
leave  one  person  in  order  to  speak  to  an- 
other ;  I  leave  my  house  for  a  short  time ; 
I  quit  it  not  to  return  to  it. 

Leave  and  quit  may  be  used  in  the  im- 
proper as  well  as  the  proper  sense.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  true  Christian  to 
be  able  to  leave  all  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life,  not  only  with  composure,  but 
with  satisfaction;  dogs  have  sometimes 
evinced  their  fidelity,  even  to  the  remains 
of  their  masters,  by  not  quitting  the  spot 
where^  they  are  laid ;  prejudices,  particu- 
larly in  matters  of  religion,  acquire  so 
deep  a  root  in  the  mind  that  they  cannot 


be  made  to  rAinqmA  their  bold  by  the 
most  persuasive  eloquence  and  forcible 
reasoning. 

Why  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore. 
And  measure  Imck  the  seas  we  cross'd  before  ? 


The  sacred  wreatler,  till  a  blessing  gir'n, 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but,  hailing,  conquers  heav*n. 

Wi 


To  descend  roluntarily  Aroni  the  siiprone  to  a 
subordinate  station,  and  to  relinquijth  the  |io»- 
session  of  power,  in  order  to  attain  tlie  enjcyincrnt 
of  happiness,  seems  to  be  an  effort  too  great  for 
the  human  mlud.  Kobsbtso^. 

TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE,  BID  FARE- 
WELL, OR  ADIEU. 

LEAVE  is  here  general  as  before  (r. 
To  leave);  it  expresses  simply  the  idea 
of  separating  one*s  self  from  an  object, 
whether  for  a  tinte  or  otherwise:  to 
TAKE  LEAVE  and  BID  FAREWELL 
imply  a  separation  for  a  perpetuity. 

To  leave  is  an  unqualified  action ;  it  is 
applied  to  objects  of  indifference,  or  oth- 
erwise, but  supposes  in  general  no  exer- 
cise of  one^s  feelings.  We  leave  persons 
as  convenience  requires ;  we  leave  them 
on  the  road,  in  the  field,  in  the  house, 
or  wherever  circumstances  direct ;  we 
leave  them  with  or  without  speaking;  bat 
to  take  leave  is  a  parting  ceremony  be- 
tween friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  to  bid  farewell,  or  ADIEC, 
is  a  still  more  solemn  ceremony,  when 
the  parting  is  exf»ected  to  be  final.  When 
applied  to  things,  we  leave  such  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  meddle  with ;  we  take  leare 
of  those  things  which  were  agreeable  to 
us,  but  which  we  find  it  prudent  to  give 
up;  and  we  bid  farew^  to  those  for 
which  we  still  retain  a  great  attachment 
It  is  better  to  leave  a  question  undecided, 
than  to  attempt  to  decide  it  by  alterca- 
tion or  violence ;  it  is  greater  virtue  in  a 
roan  to  take  leave  of  his  vices,  than  to  let 
them  take  leave  of  him ;  when  a  man  en- 
gages in  schemes  of  ambition,  he  roust 
bid  adieu  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  domes- 
tic life. 


Self  alone,  In  nature  rooted  fast, 
Attends  us  first  and  Uaves  us  last. 


Swot. 


Kow  I  am  to  take  leare  of  my  readers.  I  am 
under  greater  anxiety  than  I  have  known  fnr  the 
work  of  any  day  since  I  undertook  this  province. 

Steele. 

Anticipate  the  awfnl  moment  of  your  hiddinQ 
the  world  an  eternal /ar«tce//.  Blair* 
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LEAVK,  URERTY,  PERMISSION, 
LICENSE. 

LEAVE  has  here  the  sense  of  free- 
dom granted,  because  what  is  left  to  it- 
self is  left  free.  LIBERTY  is  also  taken 
for  liheriy  granted.  PERMISSION  sig- 
nifies  the  act  of  permitting  (v.  To  aUow\ 
or  the  thing  permitted.  LICENSE,  in 
Lfatin  licefUiOy  from  licety  to  be  lawful,  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  being  joermt^^  by  law 
or  authority. 

Zeave  and  liberty  may  sometimes  be 
taken  as  well  as  given ;  permimon  and 
l94r^nse  is  never  to  be  taken,  but  must  al- 
ways be  granted,  and  that  in  an  especial 
manner — the  former  by  express  words, 
the  latter  by  some  acknowledged  and 
mostly  legal  fonu.  Leave  is  employed 
only  ou  familiar  occasions;  liberty  is 
given  in  more  important  matters:  the 
master  gives  leave  to  bis  servant  to  go 
out  for  his  pleasure ;  a  gentleman  gives 
his  friends  the  liberty  of  shooting  on  his 
grounds:  leave  is  taken  in  indifferent 
matters,  particularly  as  it  respects  leave 
of  absence ;  liberty  is  taken  by  a  greater, 
and  in  general  an  unauthorized,  stretch 
of  one^s  powers,  and  is,  therefore,  an 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  another. 
What  is  done  without  the  leave  may  be 
done  without  the  knowledge,  though  not 
contrary  to  the  will  of  another ;  but  lib- 
erties which  are  taken  without  offering 
an  apology  are  always  calculated  to  give 
offence.  Leave  respects  only  particular 
and  private  matters ;  liberty  respects  gen- 
eral or  particular  matters,  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  as  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  like. 

I  inast  hare  leave  io  be  gratefnl  to  any  one 
who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to 
any  ixarty.  Popb. 

I  am  for  the  fbll  liberty  of  diversion  (for  chil- 
dren) as  much  as  yoa  can  be.  Logze. 

Leave  and  permission  are  both  the  acts 
of  private  individuals  in  special  cases. 
The  permission  is  a  more  formal  and  less 
familiar  act  than  leave  ;  the  peimission  is 
often  an  act  of  courtesy  passing  between 
equals  and  friends ;  the  leave  is  properly 
said  of  what  passes  from  superiors  to  in- 
feriors: a  person  obtains  leave  of  ab- 
sence. The  license  is  always  general,  or 
resting  on  some  general  authority ;  as  the 
licences  g^ven  by  government,  and  poetic 


lieeiuMS,  Whenever  applied  to  individu- 
als it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  special 
authority;  as  a  license  given  by  a  land- 
lord to  the  tenant  to  assign  his  leasee. 

And  that  they  know  well 
That  gave  me  pnblic  leave  to  sjieak  of  him. 

SBAUPXAaS. 

The  repeated  permissions  you  give  me  of 
dealing  freely  with  you,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what 
I  have  done.  Pops. 


Leaving  the  wits  the  spacious  air, 
With  license  to  build  castles  there. 


Swift. 


LEAVINGS,  REMAINS. 


LEAVINGS  are  the  consequence  of  a 
voluntary  act :  they  signify  what  is  left : 
REMAINS  arc  what  follow  in  the  course 
of  things;  they  are  what  remains;  the 
former  is  therefore  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  to  signify  what  has  been  left  as 
worthless ;  the  latter  is  never  taken  in 
this  bad  sense.  When  many  persons  of 
good  taste  have  the  liberty  of  choosing, 
it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  leavings  will 
be  worth  little  or  nothing,  after  all  have 
made  their  choice.  By  the'  remains  of 
beauty  which  are  discoverable  in  the  face 
of  a  female,  we  may  be  enabled  to  esti- 
mate what  her  personal  gifts  were. 

Scale,  fins,  and  bones,  the  leavings  of  the  feast 

SOXSRVUXB. 

So  midnight  tapers  waste  their  last  remains. 

SOMEBVILLE. 

TO  LET,  LEAVE,  SUFFER. 

The  removal  of  hinderance  or  con- 
straint on  the  actions  of  others,  is  im- 
plied by  all  these  terms ;  but  LET,  like 
the  German  hssen,  to  leave,  connected 
with  the  Latin  laxm^  and  our  word  loose^ 
is  a  less  formal  action  than  LEAVE  (v. 
To  leave),  and  this  than  SUFFER,  from 
the  Latin  suffero,  to  bear  with,  signifying 
not  to  put  a  stop  to.  I  ^^  a  person  pass 
in  the  road  by  getting  out  of  his  way :  I 
leave  a  person  to  decide  on  a  matter  ac- 
cording to  his  own  discretion,  by  declin- 
ing to  interfere ;  I  srtffer  a  person  to  go 
his  own  way,  over  whom  I  am  expected 
to  exercise  a  control.  It  is  in  general 
most  prudent  to  let  things  take  their  own 
course :  in  the  education  of  youth,  the 
greatest  art  lies  in  leaving  them  to  follow 
the  natural  bent  of  their  minds  and  turn 
of  the  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  suffering  them  to  do  anything  preju* 
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dicial  to  their  character  or  future  inter- 
ests. 

Then  to  Invoke 
The  goddess,  and  let  in  the  fiUal  bone, 
We  all  consent.  DENnjJC. 

Thb  crime  I  could  not  leave  unpnnished. 

DKNRAaf. 

If  Pope  had  enffertd  hie  heart  to  be  alienated 
from  lier,  he  could  have  found  nothinji^  that 
might  fill  her  place.  Joomson. 

LETTER,  EPISTLE. 

According  to  the  origin  of  these 
words,  LETTER,  in  Latin  IHercB^  signi- 
fies any  document  composed  of  written 
Uiten;  and  EPISTLE,  in  Greek  £7rc<7ro\f;, 
from  €ir«(yr«XXw,  to  send,  signifies  a  lidUr 
sent  or  addressed  to  any  one;  conse- 
quently the  former  is  the  generic,  the 
latter  the  specific  term.  Letter  is  a  term 
altogether  familiar;  it  may  be  used  for 
whatever  is  written  by  one  friend  to  an- 
other in  domestic  life,  or  for  the  public 
documents  of  this  description,  which  have 
emanated  from  the  pen  of  writers,  as  the 
leiier^  of  Madame  de  S^vign<^,  the  Utters 
of  Pope  or  of  Swift;  and  even  those 
which  were  written  by  the  ancients,  as 
the  }Ater%  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca ; 
but  in  strict  propriety  those  are  entitled 
epialUa^  as  a  term  most  adapted  to  what- 
ever has  received  the  sanction  of  ages, 
and  by  the  same  rule,  likewise,  whatever 
is  peculiarly  solemn  in  its  contents  has 
acquired  the  same  epithet,  as  the  epistUs 
of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Jude ; 
and  by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever  poe- 
try is  written  in  tlie  qnMolary  form  is  de- 
nominated an  epi&Ue  rather  than  a  letter^ 
whether  of  ancient  or  modem  date,  as 
the  epistles  of  Horace,  or  the  €pistle8  of 
Boileau ;  and,  finally,  whatever  is  address- 
ed by  way  of  dedication  is  denominated 
a  dedicatory  epistle.  Ease  and  a  friendly 
familiarity  should  characterize  the  Uiteir: 
sentiment  and  instruction  are  always  con- 
veyed by  an  epistle. 

SpiiUeM  or  (according  to  the  word  in  use)  fii- 
miliar  tetter/t  may  be  called  the  lanim-bells  of 
love;  I  hope  this  will  prove  so  to  you, and  have 
the  power  to  awaken  yon  out  of  that  silence 
wherein  you  have  slept  so  long.  Howell. 

LETTERS,  LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 

LETTERS  and  LITERATURE  signify 
knowledge,  derived  through  the  medium 
of  written  UUert  or  books,  that  is,  infor- 


mation: LEARNING  (v.  KnowUifye)  is 
confined  to  that  which  is  communicated, 
that  is,  scholastic  knowledge.  The  term 
men  of  letters,  or  the  republic  of  letters, 
comprehends  all  who  devote  themseives 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds :  lUeru- 
ry  societies  have  for  their  object  the  dif- 
fusion of  general  information:  learned 
societies  propose  to  themselves  the  high- 
er object  of  extending  the  bounds  of  sci- 
ence, and  increasing  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  Men  of  Utters  have  a  pass- 
port for  admittance  into  the  highest  cir- 
cles; literary  men  can  always  find  re^ 
sources  for  themselves  in  their  own  soci- 
ety :  learned  men,  or  men  of  leaminff^  tkve 
more  the  objects  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion than  of  imitation. 

To  the  greater  part  of  mankind  the  duties  M 
lire  are  inoousistent  with  much  study :  and  tbe 
hours  which  they  would  spend  upon  UttersraoA 
be  stolen  from  their  occupations  and  bmiiliea. 

JoHKsosr. 

He  that  recalls  the  attention  of  numkind  to  maj 
part  of  teaming  which  time  has  left  behind  it, 
may  be  truly  said  to  advance  the  literature  of 
his  own  age.  Jodnsosu 

TO  LIE,  LAY. 

By  a  vulgar  error  these  verbs  have 
been  so  confounded  as  to  deserve  some 
notice.  To  LIE  is  neuter,  and  designates 
a  state :  to  LAY  is  active,  and  denotes 
an  action  on  an  object ;  it  is  properly  to 
cause  to  lie :  a  thing  lies  on  the  table ; 
some  one  layt  it  on  the  table;  he  Hes 
with  his  fathers ;  they  laid  him  with  his 
fathers.  In  the  same  manner,  when  used 
idiomatically,  we  say,  a  thing  lies  by  us 
until  we  bring  it  into  use ;  we  2(^  it  by 
for  some  future  purpose :  we  lie  down  in 
order  to  repose  ourselves ;  we  lay  money 
down  by  way  of  deposit:  the  disorder 
lies  in  the  constitution ;  we  lay  a  burden 
upon  our  friends. 

Ants  bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lav  It  np, 
and  therefore  the  com  that  has  lain  in  their 
nests  will  produce  nothing.  Adduos. 

Tlie  Church  admits  none  to  holy  orders  with- 
out Uiifing  upon  them  the  highest  obliftations 
imaginable.  BsrunrasL 

LIFELESS,  DEAD,  INANIMATE. 

LIFELESS  and  DEAD  suppose  the  ab- 
sence  of  life  where  it  has  once  been ;  IK- 
ANIMATE  supposes  its  absence  where  it 
has  never  been ;  a  person  is  said  to  be 
lifeUss  or  dead  from  whom  life  has  de- 
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parted;  the  material  world  oonfiists  of 
objects  which  are  by  nature  inatUmate. 
JjCfeUn  is  negative:  it  signifies  simply 
without  life,  or  the  vital  spark :  dead  is 
positive;  it  denotes  an  actual  and  per- 
fect change  in  the  object  We  may  speak 
of  a  lifden  corpse,  when  speaking  of  a 
body  which  sinks  from  a  state  of  aadma- 
tioji  into  that  of  inanbnaiion  ;  we  speak 
of  daad  bodies  to  designate  such  as  have 
undergone  an  entire  change.  A  person, 
therefore,  in  whom  animatum  is  suspend- 
ed, is,  for  the  time  being,  Ufdeu^  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  although  we  should 
not  say  dead. 

Nor  can  his  U/elsm  nostril  pleaM 

With  tlie  once  ravishing  smell.  Cowlet. 

How  dead  the  regetaUe  kingdom  lies  1 

Thomsow. 

We  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  a  society 
eren  with  the  inanimate  world.  Bvbeb. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  li/eleu  and 
inanimate  denote  the  want  of  that  life  or 
animati(m  which  is  requisite  or  proper; 
dead  implies  the  total  want  of  moral  feel- 
ing which  ought  to  exist 

He  was  a  Ufdern  preacher.  Bdrhst. 

And  are  yon  sure  that  old  age  will  come  with 
all  tboae  dreamstances  InTitlng  repentance.  It 
may  be,  and  is  very  likely  to  be,  to  life,  wliat  win- 
ter is  to  the  yetr^a  time  of  chillness  and  numb- 
ness, and  of  deadn4M  of  the  fisculties  for  repent- 
ance. BBVXaiDOB. 

TO  LIFT,  HEAVE,  HOIST. 

LUT,  in  German  lUfletij  Swedish,  etc., 
lufien^  to  raise  in  the  air,  from  luft^  in 
Scotch  Ufty  air.  HEAVE,  in  Saxon  hea- 
man,  German  hAen,  etc.,  comes  from  the 
absolute  particle  Ao,  signifying  high, 
becaose  to  heave  is  to  set  up  on  high. 
HOIST,  in  French  haneeer,  low  German 
hieeefiy  is  a  variation  from  the  same  source 
OS  heave. 

The  idea  of  making  high  is  common 
to  all  these  words,  but  they  differ  in  the 
objects  and  the  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  we  lift  with  or  without  an  effort : 
we  heave  and  fioiti  always  with  an  ef- 
fort; we  lift  a  child  up  to  let  him  see 
anything  more  distinctly ;  workmen  heave 
the  stones  or  beams  which  are  used  in  a 
building ;  sailors  hoist  tlie  long-boat  into 
the  water.  To  lift  and  hoiat  are  transi- 
tive verbs ;  they  require  an  agent  and  an 
object :  heave  is  mtransitive,  it  may  have 

26» 


an  inanimate  object  for  an  agent:  a  per- 
son Uft»  his  hand  to  his  bead;  when 
whales  are  killed,  they  are  hoisted  into 
vessels :  the  bosom  h&aves  when  it  is  op- 
pressed with  sorrow,  the  waves  of  the 
sea  heave  when  they  are  agitated  by  the 
wind. 

What  god  so  daring  in  yoar  aid  to  move, 

Or  lift  his  hand  against  the  force  of  Jore  ?  Pops. 

MnrmYing  they  move,  as  when  Old  Ocean  roars, 
And  heafies  hnge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores. 

Pope. 
The  reef  enwrapt,  th*  inserted  knittles  tied. 
To  hoist  tlie  shorten'd  sail  again  they  tried. 

Falconbr. 

TO  UFT;  RAISE,  ERECT,  ELEVATE, 
EXALT. 

The  idea  of  making  a  thing  hieher 
than  it  was  before  is  common  to  these 
verbs.  To  LIFT  {y.  To  lift)  is  to  take 
up  from  a  given  spot  by  a  direct  appli- 
cation of  force.  To  RAISE,  that  is  to 
cause  to  rise ;  to  ERECT,  from  the  Latin 
erectum,  supine  of  m^,  and  the  Greek 

ryta,  to  extend ;  to  ELEVATE,  from 
aius,  participle  of  devOj  or  «,  above, 
and  levOy  to  lift  or  raise,  signify  to  make 
higher  by  a  variety  of  means,  but  not 
necessarily  by  moving  the  object  from 
the  spot  where  it  rests.  We  lift  a  stool 
with  our  hands,  we  raise  a  stool  by  giv- 
ing it  longer  legs ;  we  erect  a  monument 
by  heaping  one  stone  upon  another;  a 
mountain  is  devoted  so  many  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Whatever  is  to 
be  carried  is  lifted;  whatever  is  to  be 
situated  higher  is  to  be  raited  ;  whatever 
is  to  be  constructed  above  other  objects 
is  to  be  erected;  and  when  the  perpen- 
dicular height  is  to  be  described,  it  is 
said  to  be  elevated.  A  ladder  is  lifted 
upon  the  shoulders:  a  standard  ladder 
is  raised  against  a  wall;  a  scaffolding 
is  erected;  a  pillar  is  elevated  above  the 
houses. 

Now  rosy  mom  ascends  the  court  of  Jove, 
Lifts  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above.    Pope. 

The  great  crater  of  vEtna  itself  is  raised  to  an 
enormous  height  above  the  lower  regions  of  the 
mountain.  Brtdoitb. 

From  their  assistance,  happier  walls  expect, 
Which,  wand'ring  long,  at  last  thou  shait  ereei. 

Drtdkm. 

We  took  notice  of  several  of  those  meteors, 
called  falling  stars,  which  still  appeared  to  be  as 
much  elevated  above  os  as  when  we  see  from 
the  plain.  Bbtmih. 
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lAfi  and  raiw  may  sometimes  be  ap- 
ptied  to  the  same  objects:  a  stone  may 
either  be  lifUd  or  ratMc/,  but  lift  is  the 
more  ordinary  term ;  so  when  raiu  and 
erect  are  applied  to  the  same  objects,  raiet 
is  the  more  familiar  expression.  Elevate 
is  most  usual  in  scientific  language.  All 
these  terms,  except  ered^  have  likewise  a 
moral  application ;  EXALT,  from  o/hu, 
high,  has  no  other.  In  this  case  lift  is 
seldom  used  in  a  good  sense ;  to  raue  is 
used  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense; 
to  dewiU  is  mostly,  and  exaU  always,  used 
in  the  best  sense.  A  person  is  seldom 
lifted  up  for  any  good  purpose,  or  from 
any  merit  in  himself ;  it  is  commonly  to 
suit  the  ends  of  party  that  people  are 
lifted  into  notice,  or  lifted  into  office ;  a 
person  may  be  raised  for  his  merits,  or 
raise  himself  by  his  industry,  in  both 
which  cases  he  is  entitled  to  esto^iti ;  so 
likewise  one  may  be  lifted  up  by  pride, 
or  raised  in  one*s  mind  or  estimation; 
one  is  elevated  by  circumstances,  but  still 
more  so  by  one's  character  and  moral 
qualities;  one  is  rarely  exalted  but  by 
means  of  superior  endowments. 

Oar  saccesses  hare  been  great,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  roach  li/tHt  up  by  them,  so  that  we 
have  reason  to  hnmble  ourselves.     Atterbcrt. 

RaU^d  in  his  mind  the  Trqjan  hero  stood, 
And  long'd  to  break  from  out  his  ambient  cloud. 

Dbtden. 

Prudence  operates  on  life  in  the  same  manner 
u  rules  on  composition ;  it  prodaces  vigilance 
ratlier  than  eletation,  Johnson. 

A  creature  of  a  more  aaaUed  kind 

Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd. 

Dbtden. 

UGHTNESS,  LEVITY,  FUGHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY,  GIDDINESS. 

LIGHTNESS,  from  ligK  signifies  the 
abstract  quality.  LEVITY,  in  Latin  levi- 
tfiR^  from  levis^  lig^t,  signifies  the  same. 
VOLATILITY,  in  Latin  volatilitas,  from 
voloy  to  fly,  signifies  flitting,  or  ready  to  fly 
swiftly  on.  FLIGHTINESS,  from  fliffhty 
and^y,  signifies  a  readiness  to  fly.  GID- 
DiNESiS  is  from  ffiddi/^  in  Saxon  gidiff. 

lAghtness  and  giddiness  are  taken  either 
in  the  natural  or  metaphorical  sense ;  the 
rest  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  lightness  is 
said  of  the  outward  carriage,  or  the  in- 
ward temper ;  levity  is  said  only  of  the 
outward  carriage:  a  light-minded  man 
treftt9  eirerythbig  ligkUyj  be  it  ever  so  se- 


rious ;  the  lightMss  of  his  mind  is  evideBt 
by  the  lightness  of  his  motions.    Jji^htHess 
is  common  to  both  sexes ;  levity  is  pecul- 
iarly striking  in  females ;  and  in  respect 
to  them,  they  are  both  exceptionable  qoaU 
ities  in  the  highest  degree :  when  a  wom- 
an has  lightness  of  mind,  she  Ter^ges  Teir 
near  toward  direct  vice;  when  there  is 
levity  in  her  conduct,  she  exposes  herself 
to  the  imputation  of  criminality.     Volatii- 
ity,  fligktinesSy  and  giddiness  are  decrees 
of  lightness  which  rise  in  signification  oo 
one  another ;  voUuUity  being  more  than 
lightness^  and  the  others  more  than  rofo- 
tUity:  lightness  and  volatility  are  defects 
as  they  relate  to  age;  those  only  who 
ought  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  said  to 
be  liglU  or  volatile.    When  we  treat  that 
as  light  which  is  weighty,  when  we  suffer 
nothing  to  sink  into  the  mind,  or  make 
any  impression,  this  is  a  defective  /»^- 
ness  of  character ;  when  the  spirits  are  of 
a  buoyant  nature,  and  the  thoughts  fly 
from  one  object  to  another,  without  rest- 
ing on  any  for  a  moment,  this  l^klmeas 
becomes  volatility:  a%^-minded  person 
sets  care  at  a  distance ;  a  volatile  pers4Hi 
catches  pleasure  from  every  passing  ob- 
ject  Flighiiness  and  giddiness  are  the  de- 
fects of  youth ;  they  bespeak  that  entire 
want  of  command  over  the  feelings  and 
animal  spirits  which  is  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  childhood ;  &  flighty  child,  how- 
ever, only  fails  from  a  want  of  attention ; 
but  a  giddy  child,  like  one  whose  head  b 
in  the  natural  sense  giddy,  is  unable  to 
collect  itself  so  as  to  have  any  conscious- 
ness of  what  passes ;  a  flighty  person 
makes  mistakes ;  a  gidcfy  person  commits 
extravagances. 

Innocence  gives  a  lightness  to  the  spirltt,  ill 
imitated  and  ill  supplied  by  tlmt  forced  levity  dt 
l\\t  vicious.  B1U.1K. 

If  we  see  people  dancing,  even  In  wooden  shoe^, 
and  a  fiddle  always  at  their  heels,  ve  are  soon 
convinced  of  the  tolaUU  spirits  of  those  merry 
slaves.  SoMsanuE. 

Rememhering  mxtiy  flighUneeses  in  her  writ- 
ing, I  know  not  how  to  behave  myself  to  her. 

R1CHABD8OM. 

The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fisndes  guide. 
With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide. 

DaTDsa. 

LIKENESS,  BESEMBLANCE,  SIMILAB- 
ITY,  OR  SIMIUTUDB. 

LIKENESS  denotes  the  quality  of  be- 
in^  alike  (v.  E^wO).     RESEMBLANCE, 
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from  resemble^  compounded  of  re  and  nenv- 
N^  in  French  semblery  Latin  simulo^  signi- 
fies putting  on  the  form  of  another  thing. 
SIMILARITY,  in  Latin  similariiaSy  from 
mmili*,  in  Greek  o/xoAo^,  like,  from  the 
Hebrew  semel^  an  image,  denotes  the  ab- 
stract property  of  likeiieaa. 

lAkentas  is  the  most  general,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  familiar,  term  of  the 
three ;  it  respects  either  external  or  in- 
ternal properties:  resemblance  respects 
only  the  external  properties:  mmilarity 
respects  the  circumstances  or  properties : 
we  speak  of  a  likenest  between  two  per- 
sons ;  of  a  resemblance  in  the  cast  of  the 
eye,  a  resembUniee  iu  the  form  or  figure ; 
of  a  similarity  in  age  and  disposition. 
lAkeness  is  said  only  of  that  which  is 
actual ;  resemblance  may  be  said  of  that 
-which  is  apparent :  a  likeness  consists  of 
something  specific ;  a  resemblance  may  be 
only  partial  and  contingent.  A  thing  is 
said  to  be,  but  not  to  appear,  like  anoth- 
er ;  it  may,  however,  have  the  shadow  of 
a  resemblance:  whatever  things  are  alike 
are  etUke  in  their  essential  properties ;  but 
they  may  resemble  each  other  in  a  partial 
degree,  or  in  certain  particulars,  but  are 
otherwise  essentially  diflferent.  We  are 
most  like  the  Divine  Being  in  the  act  of 
doing  good ;  there  is  nothing  existing  in 
nature  which  has  not  certain  points  of 
resembUayee  with  something  else. 

With  friendly  h&nd  I  hold  the  glass. 

To  all  promisc'ous  as  thev  pass ; 

Should  folly  there  her  likeness  vie«r, 

I  fret  not  that  the  mirror's  true.  Moons. 

So,  fidnt  resemblance!  on  the  marble  tomb 
The  well-dissembled  lover  stooping  stands. 
Forever  silent,  and  forever  sad.  Thokson. 

aimHarUy,  or  SIMILITUDE,  which  is 
a  higher  term,  is  in  the  moral  application, 
in  regard  to  likeiiess^  what  resemblance  is 
in  the  physical  sense :  what  is  alike  has 
the  same  nature ;  what  is  similar  has  cer- 
tain features  of  similarity:  in  this  sense 
feelings  are  alike,  sentiments  are  alike^ 
persons  are  alike;  but  cases  are  similar j 
circumstances  are  similar,  conditions  are 
similar.  Idkeness  excludes  the  idea  of 
difference;  similarity  includes  only  the 
idea  of  casual  likeness, 

Roebefoucanlt  firequently  makes  use  of  the  an- 
tithesis—a  mode  of  speaking  the  most  tiresome 
olwaj,  by  the  similarity  of  Une  periods. 

Wamtou, 


As  it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like 
a  man,  so  the  aimilituf/e  of  superstition  to  relig- 
ion makes  it  the  more  deformed.  Bacon. 

UKENESS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE,  EFFIGY. 

In  the  former  article  LIKENESS  is 
considered  as  an  abstract  term,  but  in 
connection  with  the  words  picture  and 
imaffc  it  signifies  the  representation  of 
likeness.  PICTURE,  in  Latin  pictura, 
from  pingo,  to  paint,  signifies  the  thing 
painted.  IMAGE,  in  Latin  imago,  con- 
tracted from  imatagOy  comes  from  imitor, 
to  imitate,  signifying  an  imitation.  EF- 
FIGY, in  Latin  effigies,  from  effingo,  sig- 
nifies that  which  is  formed  after  another 
thing. 

Likeness  and  picture,  as  terms  of  art, 
are  both  applied  to  painting;  but  the 
term  likeness  refers  us  to  the  object  of 
the  art,  namely,  to  get  the  likeness;  and 
the  picture  to  the  mode  of  the  art,  name- 
ly, by  painting;  whence  in  familiar  lan- 
guage an  artist  is  said  to  take  likenesses, 
who  takes  or  paints  the  portraits  of  per- 
sons ;  or  in  general  terms  an  artist  may 
be  said  to  be  happy  in  taking  a  likeness, 
who  can  represent  on  paper  the  likeness 
of  any  object,  but  particularly  that  of 
persons.  In  other  connections  the  word 
picture  is  most  usually  employed  in  re- 
gard to  works  of  art,  as  to  sketch  a  pict- 
ure, to  finish  a  picture,  and  the  like. 

Hayley,  whose  love  for  me  seems  to  be  truly 
tliatof  a  brother,  has  given  me  his  picture  drawn 
by  Romney  about  fifteen  years  ago— an  admira- 
ble likeness.  CowpEa. 

As  a  likeness  may  be  given  by  other 
means  besides  that  of  painting,  it  may 
be  taken  for  any  likeness  conveyed;  as 
parents  may  be  said  to  stamp  or  impress 
a  likeness  on  their  children.  Picture  may 
be  figuratively  taken  for  whatever  serves 
as  a  picture,  as  a  picture  of  happiness. 
Image,  as  appears  from  its  derivation, 
signifies  nothing  more  than  likeness,  but 
has  been  usually  applied  to  such  likenesses 
as  are  taken,  or  intended  to  represent 
spiritual  objects,  whether  on  paper  or  in 
wood  or  stone,  such  as  the  graven  images 
which  were  the  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship :  it  has,  however,  been  extended  in 
its  application  to  any  likeness  of  one  ob- 
ject represented  by  another ;  as  children 
are  sometimes  the  image  of  their  pai^ 
ents.  ... 
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God,  IfoMft  first,  then  Dftrid,  dM  Inspiro 
To  compoae  aiitbema  for  bis  heavenly  qaire ; 
'J'u  th'  one  the  style  of  friend  lie  did  impart, 
On  th'  other  stamp'd  tlie  liktneM  of  his  heart 

Dewium. 
Or  else  the  comic  mnse 
Holds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself. 

Thomson. 

Tlie  mind  of  man  is  an  imagt^  not  only  of 
God's  spirituality,  but  of  his  infinity.        South. 

A  lUceneas  and  a  picture  contain  actual 
Iikene89e8  of  the  things  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent ;  but  an  effiffy  may  be 
only  an  arbitrary  ItkenaSy  as  where  a  hu- 
man figure  is  made  to  stand  for  the  figure 
of  any  particular  man  without  any  like- 
fiest  of  the  individual.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  rude  or  fictitious  pictures  of 
persons  in  books,  and  also  to  the  figures 
of  persons  on  tombstones  or  on  coins, 
which  contain  but  few  traces  of  likeneu, 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  popes 
refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works, 
which  were  presented  to  him,  because  tlie  saint, 
in  his  efflgie*  before  the  book,  was  drawn  with- 
out a  beard.  Addisoic. 

Or  to  the  still  ruder  representations  of 
individuals  who  are  held  up  to  public 
odium  by  the  populace. 

The  people  of  Turvey  have  burned  him  in  ffflgy. 

Cowrsa. 

LIMIT,  KXTKNT. 

LIMIT  is  a  more  specific  and  definite 
term  than  EXTENT :  by  the  former  we 
are  directed  to  the  pomt  where  anything 
ends ;  by  the  latter  we  are  led  to  no  par- 
ticular point,  but  to  the  whole  space  in- 
cluded :  limiU  are  in  their  nature  some- 
thing finite ;  extent  is  either  finite  or  infi- 
nite :  we  therefore  speak  of  that  which 
exceeds  the  limiUt^  or  comes  within  the 
limits;  and  of  that  which  comprehends 
the  extent,  or  is  according  to  the  extent: 
a  plenipotentiary  or  minister  roust  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  his  instruction ;  when 
we  think  of  the  immense  extent  of  this 
globe,  and  that  it  is  among  the  small- 
est of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  the 
mind  is  lost  in  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment :  it  does  not  fall  within  the  /tmtte 
of  a  periodical  work  to  enter  into  histor- 
ical details;  a  complete  history  of  any 
country  is  a  work  of  great  extent. 

Whatsoever  a  man  accounts  his  treasure  an- 
swers all  his  capacities  of  pleasure.  It  is  the  nt- 
most  limit  of  enjoyment  South. 

It  is  observable  that,  either  by  nature  or  haUt, 


oar  fiMoltks  are  fitted  to  tanagea  of  a  certain 
tent,  Joi 

TO  LINGER,  TARRY,  LOITER,  LAG, 
SAUNTER. 

LINGER,  fr^m  longer^  ngnifies  to 
make  the  time  long  in  doing  a  thing, 
TARRY,  from  tardus,  slow,  is  to  be  slow. 
LOITER  may  probably  come  from  Ich^ 
tuSy  slow.  LAG,  from  lie,  signifies  to  We 
back.  SAUNTER,  from  saneta  terra,  the 
Holy  Land ;  because,  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  many  idle  persons  were  going 
backward  and  forward :  hence  idle,  plan- 
less going  comes  to  be  so  denominated. 

Suspension  of  action  or  slow  more- 
ment  enters  into  the  meaning  of  all  these 
terms :  to  Unger  is  to  stop  altogether,  or 
to  mo7e  but  slowly  forward ;  to  tarry  is 
properly  to  suspend  one's  movement:  the 
former  proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leare 
the  spot  on  which  we  stand ;  the  latter 
from  motives  of  discretion :  he  will  nat- 
urally linger  who  is  going  to  leave  the 
place  of  his  nativity  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod ;  those  who  have  much  business  to 
transact  will  be  led  to  tarry  long  in  a 
place :  to  loiter  is  to  move  slowly  and  re* 
luctantly ;  but,  from  a  bad  cause,  a  child 
loiters  who  is  unwilling  to  go  to  school : 
to  /d^  is  to  move  slower  than  others,  to 
stop  while  they  are  going  on ;  this  is  sel- 
dom done  for  a  good  purpose ;  those  who 
lag  have  generally  some  sinister  and  pri- 
vate end  to  answer :  to  aaunter  is  alto- 
gether the  act  of  an  idler;  those  who 
have  no  object  in  moving  either  back- 
ward or  forward  will  saunter  il  they  move 
at  all. 

Tis  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 

Loath'd  by  the  gods,  have  dragg'd  a  linti'rinif 

life.  DBTDEit. 

Rapid  wits  loiter,  or  faint,  and  Buffer  them- 
selves to  be  surpass'd  by  the  even  and  regular 
perseverance  of  slower  understandings. 

JOBXMN. 

I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.  Uarox. 

Herod  having  tarried  only  seven  days  at  RonM 
for  the  despatch  of  hb  business,  returned  to  his 
ships  at  Brundusium.  Pkidsaux. 

She  walks  all  the  morning  sauntering  about 
the  shop,  with  her  arms  through  her  podiet- 

holes.  JOHNflOK. 

LIQUID,  LIQUOR,  JUICE,  HUMOR. 

LIQUID  (v.  Fluid)  is  the  generic  term  : 
LIQUOR,  which  is  but  a  variation  from 
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the  same  Latin  verb,  HqueaeOj  whence  Uq- 
fiid  is  derived,  is  a  liquid  which  is  made 
to  be  drunk :  JUICE,  in  French  jui^  is  a 
liquid  that  issues  from  bodies :  and  HU- 
HOR,  in  Latin  kunvor^  probably  from  the 
Greek  ptvfia  and  pna,  to  flow  or  pour 
out,  is  a  species  of  liquid  which  flows  in 
bodies,  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of 
them.  All  natural  bodies  consist  of  liq- 
uids or  solids,  or  a  combination  of  both : 
liquor  serves  to  quench  the  thirst  as  food 
eatisfies  the  hunger ;  the  juices  of  bodies 
are  frequently  their  richest  parts ;  and 
the  humors  are  commonly  the  most  im- 
portant parts ;  the  former  of  these  two 
belong  peculiarly  to  vegetable,  and  the 
latter  to  animal  bodies :  water  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all  liquids;  wine  is  the  most  in- 
viting of  all  liquors;  the  orange  produces 
the  most  agreeable  juice/  the  humors  of 
both  men  and  brutes  are  most  liable  to 
corruption. 

How  the  bee 
SUs  on  the  bloom,  estracting  Uqvid  sweets ! 

Milton. 

They  who  Minerva  from  Jove's  head  derive, 
Hij^ht  make  old  Homer's  skall  the  muse's  hive, 
And  from  his  brain  that  Helicon  distil, 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill. 

Denham. 

Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine. 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  fruntic  juics 
Which  Bacchus  pours.  Thomson. 

Is  Brutus  sick,  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  sock  up  the  htimors 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?  Siiakspears. 

UST,  BOLL,  CATALOGUE,  REGISTER. 

LIST,  in  French  lists,  and  German  lisUy 
comes  from  the  German  leisUy  a  last,  sig- 
nifying in  general  any  long  and  narrow 
body.  ROLL  signifies  in  general  any- 
thing rolled  up,  particularly  paper  with 
Its  written  contents.  CATALOGUE,  in 
Latin  catalog^i*^  Greek  Karakoyoiy  from 
caroXfyw,  to  write  down,  signifies  a  writ- 
ten enumeration.  REGISTER,  from  the 
verb  rtgo^  to  goTem,  signifies  what  is 
done  or  inserted  by  oitler  of  government 
or  for  the  purposes  of  order. 

A  collection  of  objects  brought  into 
some  kind  of  order  is  the  common  idea 
included  in  the  signification  of  these 
terms.  The  contents  and  disposition  of 
a  list  is  the  most  simple ;  it  consists  of 
little  more  than  names  arranged  under 
one  another  in  a  long  narrow  line,  as  a 


list  of  words,  a  liU  of  plants  and  flowers, 
a  lint  of  voters,  a  list  of  visits,  a  list  of 
deaths,  of  births,  of  marriages :  roU^  which 
is  figuratively  put  for  the  contents  of  a 
roily  is  a  list  rolled  up  for  convenience,  as 
a  long  roU  of  saints  :  catal<wue  involves 
more  details  than  a  simple  list;  it  speci- 
fies not  only  names, hut  dates,  qualities, 
and  circumstances.  A  list  of  books  con- 
tains their  titles;  a  catalogue  of  books 
contains  an  enumeration  of  their  size, 
price,  number  of  volumes,  edition,  etc. :  a 
roU  of  saints  simply  specifies  their  names ; 
a  catalogue  of  saints  enters  into  particu- 
lars of  their  ages,  deaths,  etc. :  a  register 
contains  more  than  either;  for  it  con- 
tains events,  with  dates,  actors,  etc.,  in  all 
matters  of  public  interest. 

After  I  had  read  over  the  list  of  the  persons 
elected  into  the  Tiers  £iat,  nothing  which  they 
afterward  did  could  ap^iear  astonishing.   Bcmax. 

It  appears  from  the  ancient  roUs  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  manner  of  choosing  the  lords 
of  artklea,  that  the  proceedbigs  of  that-  high  court 
must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  under  their 
direction.  Robebtsom. 

Ay !  in  the  entalogus  ye  go  for  men. 

As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels, 

curs, 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Sbjjupsabb. 

I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  antiquary,  who 
has  searched  the  regUterSy  that  the  maids  of 
honor  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  were  allowed 
three  rumps  of  beef  for  their  breakiast 

Addison. 

LITTLE,  SMALL,  DIMINUTIVE. 

LITTLE,  in  Dutch  lettel,  connected 
with  lighiy  etc.,  is  a  general  term  both 
in  its  sense  and  application.  SMALL, 
in  German  smahly  narrow,  and  DIM  IK  U- 
TIYE,  from  minuSy  less,  signifying  made 
less,  are  particular  terms  conveying  some 
collateral  idea.  What  is  little  is  so  in 
the  ordinary  sense  in  respect  to  size ;  it 
is  properly  opposed  to  great:  the  smnll 
is  that  which  is  less  than  others  in  point 
of  bulk ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  large :  the 
diminutive  is  that  which  is  less  than  it 
ought  to  be ;  as  a  person  is  said  to  be  c^ 
minutive  in  stature  who  is  below  the  or- 
dinary stature. 

While  the  promis'd  fimit 
Lies  yet  a  litUs  embryo,  unperceived, 
Within  its  crimson  folds.  Thommhi. 

The  smaUest  hnmming-bird  is  about  the  size 
ofahasel-nnt.  QouDsmTH. 
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That  ttM  9tan  appear  like  m  many  dimlnn- 
tit«  and  scarcely  distiiifruiahable  pointa,  is  owing 
to  their  Immense  and  inconceivable  distance. 

ADDI0ON. 

In  the  moral  application,  little  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  bad  sense,  small  and 
diminutive  may  be  extended  to  other  than 
physical  objects  without  any  change  in 
their  signification. 

The  talent  of  taminfr  men  into  ridicule,  and 
exposing  to  laughter  those  one  converses  with, 
ii  the  qualification  of  little^  ungenerous  tempers. 

Addisom. 

To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fills,  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Pon. 

He  whose  knowledge  is  at  best  but  limited,  and 
whose  intellect  proceeds  by  a  gmall^  diminutive 
light,  cannot  but  recei\-e  an  additional  light  by 
the  conceptions  of  another  man.  South. 

UVEUHOOD,  LIVING,  SUBSISTENCE, 
MAINTENANCE,  SUPPORT,  SUSTE- 
NANCE. 

Trb  means  of  livinff  or  supporting  life 
is  the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms, 
which  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  and  the  nat- 
ure of  the  object  which  constitutes  the 
means :  a  LIVELIHOOD  is  that  which 
is  sought  after  by  the  day ;  a  laborer 
earns  a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow ;  a  SUBSISTENCE  is  obtained  by 
irregular  efforts  of  various  descriptions ; 
beggars  meet  with  so  much  that  they  ob- 
tain something  better  than  a  precarious 
and  scanty  sttbnstenee:  LIVING  is  ob- 
tained by  more  respectable  and  less  se- 
vere efforts  than  the  former  two ;  trades- 
men obtain  a  good  livinff  by  keeping 
shops ;  artists  procure  a  livinff  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  talents :  MAINTENANCE, 
SUPPORT,  and  SUSTENANCE  differ 
from  the  other  three,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  comprehend  what  one  gains  by 
one's  own  efforts,  but  by  the  efforts  of 
others :  maintenance  is  that  which  is  per- 
manent :  it  supplies  the  place  of  livinff : 
Muppori  may  be  casual,  and  vary  in  de- 
gree :  the  object  of  most  public  charities 
is  to  afford  a  maintenance  to  such  as  can- 
not obtain  a  livelihood  or  livinff  for  them- 
selves ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  parish 
to  give  support,  in  time  of  sickness  and 
distress,  to  all  who  are  legal  parishion- 
ers. Maintenance  and  support  are  always 
grants ;  .but  sustenance  is  that  which  is 


taken  or  received :  the  former  oompre- 
hends  the  means  of  obtaining  food ;  sus- 
tenance comprehends  that  which  sustains 
the  body  and  supplies  the  place  of  food. 

A  man  may  as  easily  know  where  to  find  one 
to  teach  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and  blaspbeme, 
as  to  teach  him  to  write  or  cast  accounts  ;  'tis  tlie 
very  profession  and  livelihood  of  sadi  people. 

^ettini;  their  living  by  those  prm^tioes  ft>r jvhich 
they  deserve  to  fbrleit  their  lives. 


Just  the  necessities  of  a  bare  subsistence  are 
not  to  be  the  only  measure  of  a  parent's  c;«re  for 
bis  children. 


The  Jews  in  Babylonia  honored  Hyroanas  tbeir 
king,  and  supplied  him  with  a  maintcfutmee 
suitable  thereto.  ^     Pkidsacx. 

If  it  be  a  curse  to  be  forced  t<Hn  for  the  nee- 
essary  support  of  life,  how  does  be  heighten  the 
curse  who  toils  for  superfluities !  Soirm. 

War  and  the  chase  engross  the  savage  whole. 
War  followed  (br  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot. 
The  chase  for  susteiMnce.  Cowrxs. 


IJVELY,  8PHIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE,  MERBY,  JOCUND. 

The  activity  of  the  heart  when  it  beats 
high  with  a  sentiment  of  gayety  is  strong- 
ly depicted  by  all  these  terms :  the  LIVE- 
LY is  the  most  general  and  literal  in  its 
signification ;  life,  as  a  raoTing  or  active 
principle,  is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  material  bodies ;  the 
feeling,  as  well  as  the  body  which  has 
within  a  power  of  moving  arbitrarilj  of 
itself,  is  said  to  have  life;  and  in  what- 
ever object  this  is  wanting,  this  object  is 
said  to  be  dead :  in  like  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  or  circumstances  un- 
der which  this  moving  principle  displays 
itself,  the  object  is  denominated  Uvdff, 
that  is,  having  life.     SPRIGHTLY,  that 
is,  sprightful  or  spiritful,  full  of  spirits, 
and  VIVACIOUS,  in  Latin  vivax,  from 
vivOy  to  live,  that  is,  the  same  as  livefy. 
Liveliness  is  the  property  of  childhood, 
youth,  or  even  maturer  age ;  spriffhUinets 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  youth ;  vivac- 
ity is  a  quality  compatible  with  the  so- 
briety of  years :  an  infant  shows  itself  to 
be  lively  or  otherwise  in  a  few  months 
after  its  birth ;  a  female,  particularly  in 
her  early  years,  affords  often  a  pleasing 
picture  of  spriffhtliness ;  a  vivacious  com- 
panion recommends  himself  wherever  he 
goes.     SPORTIVENESS,  that  is,  fond, 
ness  of  or  readiness  for  sport,  is  an  ac- 
companiment of /tve/men  or  ^ 
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a  ^irighUy  child  will  show  its  spriffhUi- 
sien  by  its  aportive  humor :  MIRTH,  t.  0., 
nurrnuM {v.Cheerful),  and  JOCUNDITY, 
from  joeundua  or  jueundm^  and  juvOy  to 
delight  or  please,  signifying  the  state  of 
being  delighted,  are  the  forms  of  livdi- 
nem  which  display  themselves  in  social 
life;  the  former  is  a  familiar  quality, 
more  frequently  to  be  discovered  in  vul- 
gar than  in  polished  society :  jocundity  is 
a  form  of  Hvelmata  which  poets  have  as- 
cribed to  nymphs  and  goddesses,  and 
other  atrial  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
The  terms  preserve  the  same  sense 
when  applied  to  the  characteristics  or 
actions  of  persons  as  when  applied  to 
the  persons  themselves :  imagination,  wit, 
conception,  representation,  and  the  like, 
are  livdy;  a  person^s  air,  manner,  look, 
tune,  dance,  are  tpriahily;  a  conversa- 
tion, a  turn  of  mind,  a  society,  is  vtvo- 
cioHs;  the  muse,  the  pen,  the  imagina- 
tion, is  iportive:  the  meeting,  the  laugh, 
the  song,  the  conceit,  is  merry:  the  train, 
the  dance  \b  jocund. 

One  Btndy  is  inconsistent  with  a  lively  inugip 
nation,  another  with  a  solid  Judgment.  Johnson. 

His  eportvce  Iambs, 
This  way  and  ttiat  conTOlv'd,  in  friskful  glee 
Their  frolics  play.    And  now  the  eprighUy  race 
Invites  them  forth.  Thomson. 

By  every  victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  the 
mind  gains  new  strength  to  revise  those  solici- 
tations by  which  the  young  and  vivaeiaus  are 
hourly  assaulted.  Johnson. 

Thus  Jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night. 

Thomson. 

Wam*d  by  the  streaming  light  and  merry  lark, 
Forth  rush  the  Jolly  clans.  Somzbville. 

LIVING,  BENEFICE. 

LIVING  signifies  literally  the  pecu- 
niary resource  by  which  one  lives. 
BENEFICE,  from  bene/aeiOy  signifies 
whatever  one  obtains  as  a  benefit:  the 
former  is  applicable  to  any  situation  of 
life,  but  particularly  to  that  resource 
which  a  parish  affords  to  the  clergyman ; 
the  latter  is  applicable  to  no  other  ob- 
ject :  we  speak  of  a  liviny  as  a  resource 
immediately  derived  from  the  parish,  in 
distinction  from  a  curacy,  which  is  de- 
rived from  an  individual;  we  speak  of  a 
beiu^  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which 
it  is  held,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
law:  there  are  many  HvinffB  which  are 
Aot  benefietiy  tltbougb  not  vice  verm. 


In  consequence  of  the  Pope's  interference,  the 
best  livifi^fe  were  filled  by  Italian,  and  other 
foreign,  clergy.  Blackstonb. 

Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  originally 
gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  denom> 
inated  benejlcia ;  their  very  name,  as  well  as 
constitution,  was  borrowed,  and  tbe  care  of  the 
souls  of  a  parish  thence  came  to  be  denominated 
a  benefice.  Blackstone. 

LODGINGS,  APARTMENTS. 

A  LODGING,  or  a  place  to  lodge  or 
dwell  in,  comprehends  single  rooms,  or 
many  rooms,  or  in  fact  any  pUce  which 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose; 
APARTMENTS  respect  only  suits  of 
rooms :  apartmente^  therefore,  are,  in  the 
strict  sense,  lodginga ;  but  all  lodytnya 
are  not  eqMrtmenU:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  word  lodginffe  is  mostly  used  for 
rooms  that  are  let  out  to  hire,  or  that 
serve  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  the  word 
nqMrtmenU  may  be  applied  to  the  suits 
of  rooms  in  any  large  house :  hence  the 
word  lodging  becomes  on  one  ground  re- 
stricted in  its  use,  and  apartments  on  the 
other:  all  apartment*  to  let  out  for  hire 
are  lodging*:  but  apartmeiUe  not  to  let 
out  for  hire  are  not  lodging*. 

LOOK,  GLANCE. 

LOOK  {v.  Air)  is  the  generic,  and 
GLANCE  (v.  To  glance  at)  the  specific 
term;  that  is  to  say,  a  casual  or  mo- 
mentary look:  a  look  may  be  character- 
ized as  severe  or  mild,  fierce  or  gentle, 
angry  or  kind ;  a  glance  as  hasty  or  sud- 
den, imperfect  or  slight :  so  likewise  we 
speak  of  taking  a  look,  or  catching  a 
glance. 

Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  the  same  harmless  look 
They  wore  alive.  Thomson. 

The  tiger,  darting  fierce 
Impetuous  on  his  prey,  the  glance  has  doom'd. 

TnoMfON. 

TO  LOOK,  SEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW,  EYE. 

LOOK,  in  Saxon  locan,  upper  German 
lugen^  comes  from  the  same  source  as 
biXy  light,  and  the  Greek  Xaitf,  to  see. 
SEE  is  in  Saxon  eeon,  Swedish  m,  .£olic 
Greek  vcaccv,  Hebrew  eheeah,  to  see.  BE- 
HOLD, compounded  of  the  intensive  be 
and  hMy  signifies  to  hold  or  fix  the  eye 
on  an  object.  VIEW,  from  the  French 
voir,  and  the  Latin  video,  signifies  simply 
to  Me.  To  ETE,  from  the  noun  eye,  nat* 
urally  signifies  to  fathom  with  the  eye. 
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Wc  look  Toluntarilj ;  we  see  involunta- 
rily :  the  eye  sees;  the  person  looks:  ab- 
sent people  often  see  things  before  they 
are  fully  conscious  that  they  are  at  hand : 
we  may  lo<^  without  aeeingy  and  we  may 
tee  without  looking:  near-sighted  people 
often  UhA  at  that  which  is  too  distant  to 
strike  the  visual  organ.  To  behold  is  to 
look  at  for  a  continuance ;  to  view  is  to 
look  at  in  all  directions ;  to  ^y^  is  to  look 
at  earnestly,  and  by  side  gkinces ;  that 
which  is  seen  may  disappear  in  an  in- 
stant ;  it  may  strike  the  eye  and  be  gone ; 
but  what  is  looked  at  must  make  some 
stay ;  consequently  lightning,  and  things 
equally  fugitive  and  rapid  in  their  flight, 
may  be  seen,  but  cannot  be  looked  at. 
To  look  at  is  the  familiar  as  well  as  the 
general  term,  in  regard  to  the  others ;  we 
Took  at  things  in  general,  which  we  wish 
to  «0c,  that  is,  to  see  clearly,  fully,  and  in 
all  their  parts ;  but  we  behold  that  which 
excites  a  moral  or  intellectual  interest ; 
we  view  that  which  demands  intellectual 
attention ;  we  eye  that  which  gratifies  any 
particular  passion:  an  inquisitive  child 
looks  at  things  which  are  new  to  it,  but 
does  not  behM  them ;  we  look  at  plants, 
or  finery,  or  whatever  gratifies  the  senses, 
but  we  do  not  behold  them :  on  the  other 
hand,  we  behold  any  spectacle  which  ex- 
cites our  admiration,  our  astonishment, 
our  pity,  or  our  love :  we  look  at  objects 
in  order  to  observe  their  external  proper- 
ties ;  but  we  view  them  in  order  to  find 
out  their  component  parts,  their  internal 
properties,  their  powers  of  motion  and 
notion,  etc. :  we  look  at  things  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  moment,  or  for  mere 
amusement ;  but  the  jealous  man  eyes  his 
rival,  in  order  to  mark  his  movements,  his 
designs,  and  his  successes;  the  envious 
man  eyes  him  who  is  in  prosperity,  with  a 
malignant  desire  to  see  him  humbled. 

They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  looking  down, 
Kow  at  a  nearer  distance  aiew  the  town ; 
The  prince  with  wonder  mm  the  stately  tow'rt 
(Which  late  were  huts  and  shepherds'  bow'rs). 

Detdkn. 

The  roost  unpardonable  malefactor  in  tiie  world 
going  to  his  death,  and  bearing  it  with  compos- 
ure, wonld  win  the  pity  of  those  who  should  be- 
hold  him.  Steele. 

Half  afhiid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the 

floor, 
£ye$  all  the  smiling  family  askance.    Thomson. 


TO  I/)OK,  APPKAR. 

LOOK  is  here  taken  in  the  neuter  and 
improper  sense :  in  the  prece^ng  article 
(v.  To  look)  it  denotes  the  action  of  per- 
sons striving  to  see ;  in  the  present  case 
it  denotes  the  action  of  things  figurmtive- 
ly  striving  to  be  seen.  APPEAR,  from 
the  Latin  appareo  or  pareo^  Greek  va- 
puftiy  signifies  to  be  present  or  at  hand, 
within  sight. 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the  im- 
pressions which  it  makes  on  the  senses, 
that  is, the  manner  in  which  itlooicB/  its 
appearance  implies  the  simple  act  of  its 
coming  into  sight :  the  UxJc  of  anything 
is  therefore  characterized  as  good  or  bad, 
mean  or  handsome,  ugly  or  beautif  ol ; 
the  appearance  is  characterized  as  early 
or  late,  sudden  or  unexpected :  there  is 
something  very  unseemly  in  the  look  of  a 
clergyman   affecting  the  airs  of  a  fine 
gentleman  ;  the  appearance  of  the  stars 
in  an  evening  presents  an  interesting 
view  even  to  the  ordinary  beholder.     As 
what  appears  must  appear  in  some  form, 
the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  manner  of  the  empearanee^ 
and  brought  still  nearer  to  look  in  its  ap- 
plication ;  in  this  case  the  term  took  is 
rather  more  familiar  than  that  of  appear- 
ance:  we  may  speak  either  of  re^rding 
the  look  or  the  appearance  of  a  thing,  as 
far  as  it  may  impress  others;  but  the 
latter  is  less  colloquial  than  the  former : 
a  man's  conduct  is  said  to  look  rather 
than  to  appear  ill;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an  appear- 
ance,  or  has  a  certain  eqapearanoe, 

DIstressfitI  nature  pants ; 
The  very  streams  look  languid  firom  afiir. 

THOvaoK. 

Kerer  does  liberty  appear  mem  amiable  than 
under  the  government  of  a  pious  and  good  prince. 

Addisox. 

Look  is  always  employed  for  what  ia 
real ;  what  a  thing  looks  is  that  which  it 
really  is :  appear^  however,  sometimes  re- 
fers not  only  to  what  is  extenial,  but  to 
what  is  superficial.  If  we  say  a  person 
looks  ill,  it  supposes  some  posidve  and 
unequivocal  evidence  of  illness:  if  we 
say  he  appears  to  be  ill,  it  is  a  less  posi- 
tive assertion  than  the  former ;  it  leaves 
room  for  doubt,  and  allows  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  mistake.    We  are  at  liber^  to 
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judge  of  thiDgs  by  their  iooh^  without 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judgment ; 
l>ut  as  appearances  are  said  to  be  deceit- 
:f  u1,  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  them 
^th  caution  as  the  rule  of  our  judgment. 
Xdx^c  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to 
objects  of  sense;  appearance  respects 
natural  and  moral  objects  indiiferently : 
the  sky  loola  lowering;  an  object  appeam 
through  a  microscope  greater  than  it  re- 
ally is ;  a  person^s  conduct  appears  in  a 
more  culpable  light  when  seen  through 
the  representation  of  an  enemy. 

Then  Nature  all 
Wean  to  the  lover's  eye  a  look  of  love. 

Thomson. 

It  has  always  been  my  endearor  to  distinf^iish 
between  realities  and  apptaranees.      Tatlbb. 

IjOOKER-OX,  SPECTitTOn;  BEHOLDER, 
OBSERVER. 

The  LOOBCER-ON  and  the  SPECTA- 
TOR  are  both  opposed  to  the  agents  or 
actors  in  any  scene;  but  the  former  is 
Btill  more  abstracted  from  the  objects  he 
sees  than  the  latter. 

A  looker-on  {v.  To  look  at)  is  careless ; 
he  has  no  part,  and  takes  no  part,  in 
what  he  sees;  he  looks  on,  because  the 
thing  is  before  him,  and  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do:  a  spectator  may  likewise  be 
imconcemed,  but  in  general  he  derives 
amusement,  if  nothing  else,  from  what 
he  sees.  A  clown  may  be  a  looker-on, 
-who  with  open  mouth  gapes  at  all  that 
is  before  him,  without  understanding  any 
part  of  it ;  but  he  who  looks  on  to  draw 
a  moral  lesson  from  the  whole  is  in  the 
moral  sense  not  an  uninterested  specta- 
tor. The  BEHOLDER  has  a  nearer  in- 
terest than  the  spectator;  and  the  OB- 
SERVER has  an  interest  not  less  near 
than  that  of  the  heJholder,  but  somewhat 
different:  the  beholder  has  his  affections 
roused  by  what  he  sees ;  the  observer  has 
his  understanding  employed  in  that  which 
passes  before  him :  the  beholder  indulges 
himself  in  contemplation ;  the  observer  is 
busy  in  making  it  subser\'ient  to  some 
proposed  object:  every  beholder  of  our 
Saviour^s  sufferings  and  patience  was 
struck  with  the  conviction  of  his  Divine 
character,  not  excepting  even  some  of 
those  who  were  his  most  prejudiced  ad- 
versaries;  every  calm   observer  of  our 


Saviour's  words  and  actions  was  con- 
vinced of  his  Divine  mission. 

Lookera-an  many  times  see  more  than  game- 
sters. Bacon. 

Bat  hiffh  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  irase  fh)m  fiir, 
Tlie  taine  sjfeetatorg  of  hb  deeds  of  war.    Pops. 

Objects  imperfectly  designed  take  forms  from 
the  hope  or  fear  of  the  beltolder.  Johnson. 

Swift  was  an  exact  observer  of  life.  Johnson. 

L006E,  VAGUE,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE,  LI- 
CENTIOUS. 

LOOSE  is  in  German  los,  etc.,  Latin 
lazus,  Greek  aXaaaav,  and  Hebrew  cha- 
latz,  to  make  free.  VAGUE,  in  Latin  va- 
gus, signifies  wandering.  LAX,  in  Latin 
laxus,  has  a  similar  origin  with  hose.  DIS- 
SOLUTE, in  Latin  diMolutus,  participle  of 
dissolvo,  signifies  dissolved  or  set  free.  LI- 
CENTIOUS signifies  having  the  license  or 
power  to  do  as  one  pleases  {v.  Leave,  /i&- 
ertu). 

Loose  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  spe< 
cific  terms ;  they  are  all  opposed  to  that 
which  is  bound  or  adheres  closely :  loose 
is  employed  either  for  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual  objects ;  vague  only  for  intel- 
lectual objects :  lax  sometimes  for  what 
is  intellectual,  but  oftener  for  the  moral; 
dissolute  and  licentious  only  for  moral  mat- 
ters: whatever  wants  a  proper  connec- 
tion, or  linking  together  of  the  parts,  is 
loose;  whatever  is  scattered  and  remote- 
ly separated  is  vague:  a  style  is  loose 
where  the  words  and  sentences  are  not 
made  to  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a  reg- 
ularly connected  series;  assertions  are 
vague  which  have  but  a  remote  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  referred  to :  by  the 
same  rule,  loose  hints  thrown  out  at  ran- 
dom may  give  rise  to  speculation  and  con- 
jecture, but  cannot  serve  as  the  ground  of 
any  conclusion ;  ignorant  people  are  apt 
to  credit  every  vague  rumor,  and  to  com- 
municate it  as  a  certainty.  Opinions  are 
loose,  either  inasmuch  as  they  want  log- 
ical precision,  or  as  they  fail  in  moral 
strictness ;  suggestions  and  surmises  are 
in  their  nature  vague,  as  they  spring  from 
a  very  remote  channel,  or  are  produced 
by  the  wanderings  of  the  imagination; 
opinions  are  lat,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
a  tendency  to  lessen  the  moral  obliga- 
tion, or  to  loosen  moral  ties.  A  loose  roan 
injures  himself,  but  a  lax  man  injures  so- 
ciety at  large.    Distolulenms  is  the  excess 
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of  lootenen;  lieentiauanen  is  the  conse- 
quence of  laxiijf^  or  the  freedom  from  ex- 
ternal constraint  Lootenesa  of  character, 
if  indulged,  soon  sinks  into  dmoLuteneas 
of  morab ;  and  laxity  of  discipline  is  quick- 
ly followed  by  Uetniioumess  of  manners. 

The  most  volnptaous  and  Ioom  person  breath- 
ing, were  he  but  tied  to  follow  his  dice  and  his 
courtships  every  day,  would  tlnd  it  the  greatest 
torment  that  could  be&ll  him.  Sorru. 

That  action  which  is  vague  and  indeterminate 
will  at  last  settle  into  habit,  and  habitual  pecul- 
iarities are  quicXly  ridiculous.  Johnson. 

In  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  /aas 
ity  of  principles,  pure  religion  is  nowhere  more 
strongly  inculcated  (than  in  our  universities). 

JOBNSON. 

As  the  life  of  Petronlus  Arbiter  was  altogether 
diM9oluUy  tlie  indifference  which  he  showed  at 
the  close  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
natural  carelessness  ratlier  than  fortitude. 

AODISON. 

Moral  philosophy  is  very  agreeable  to  the  par- 
adoxical and  licentious  spirit  of  the  age. 

Beattie. 

IX)RD*S-8UPPER,  EUCHARIST,  COMMUN- 
ION, SACRAMENT. 

Tee  LORD'S-SUPPER  is  a  terra  of  fa- 
miliar and  general  use  among  Christians, 
as  designating  in  literal  terms  the  supper 
of  our  Lord ;  that  is,  either  the  last  sol- 
emn supper  which  he  took  with  his  dis- 
ciples previous  to  his  crucifixion,  or  the 
commemoration  of  that  event  which  con- 
formably to  his  commands  has  been  ob- 
served by  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
EUCHARIST  is  a  term  of  peculiar  use 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  the 
Greek  f t^^opi^ui,  to  give  thanks,  because 
personal  adoration,  by  way  of  returning 
thanks,  constitutes  in  their'estimation  the 
chief  part  of  the  ceremony.  As  the  so- 
cial affections  are  kept  alive  mostly  by 
the  common  participation  of  meals,  so  is 
brotherly  love,  the  essence  of  Christian 
fellowship,  cherished  and  warmed  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  common  partici- 
pation in  this  holy  festival :  hence,  by 
distinction,  it  has  been  denominated  the 
COMMUNION.  As  the  vows  which  are 
made  at  the  altar  of  our  Lord  are  the 
most  solemn  which  a  Christian  can  make, 
comprehending  in  them  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  himself  to  Christ,  the  general  term 
SACRAMENT,  signifying  an  oath,  has 
been  employed  by  way  of  distinction  for 
this  ordinance.     The'  Roman  Catholics 


have  employed  the  same  term  for  six 
other  ordinances;  but  the  Protestaot^, 
who  attach  a  similar  degree  of  sacred- 
ness  to  no  other  than  baptism,  annex  this 
appellation  only  to  these  two. 

To  the  worthy  participation  of  the  LordTm-Sup- 
per^  there  is  indbpensably  reqaired  a  saitat4e 
preparation. 


Thb  ceremony  of  fisasting  belongs  most  proper- 
ly iHith  to  nuurrfaige  and  to  the  encAarist,  as  both 
of  them  have  the  nature  of  a  covenant.     Socra. 

i 

I  One  woman  he  conld  not  bring  to  the  comamun- 
I  ion^  and  when  he  reproved  or  exhorted  her,  she 
;  only  answered  that  she  was  no  scholar. 


I  conld  not  have  tlie  consent  of  the  physieiaa 
to  go  to  church  yesterday ;  I  therefiore  lotcJiieil 
the  holy  eacrament  at  home.  Jobxsov. 

TO  LOSE,  HISS. 

LOSE,  in  all  probability,  is  but  a  vari- 
ation of  loo9e^  because  what  gets  loote  or 
away  from  a  person  is  lott  to  bim.  To 
MISS,  probably  from  the  participle  mU, 
wrong,  signifies  to  put  wrong. 

What  is  Uxi  is  supposed  to  be  entire. 
ly  and  irrecoverably  gone;  but  what  is 
mitsed  may  be  only  out  of  sight  or  not 
at  hand  at  the  time  when  it  is  wanted; 
health  or  property  may  be  W/  one 
mitan  a  coach,  or  one  miMet  what  baa 
been  mislaid.  Things  may  be  loti  in  a 
variety  of  ways  independent  of  the  per- 
son lotting :  but  imiuxng  is  mostly  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  person  who  mtnoL 
We  Vote  an  opportunity  which  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  use ;  we  m»M  an  opportuni- 
ty when  we  suffer  it  to  pass  without  us- 
ing. 

Some  ants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  finll  down 
with  tiielr  load  when  they  almost  come  home ; 
when  this  happens,  they  seldom  toae  their  com, 
but  carry  it  up  again.  Addisoti. 

By  hope  and  &lth  secure  of  future  bliss, 
Gladly  the  Joys  of  present  life  we  miM.    Lkwu. 

LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

LOSS  signifies  the  act  of  low/kg  or  the 
thing  lost,  DAMAGE,  in  French  citMn- 
mage^  Latin  davMvwm^  from  den\Oy  to  take 
away,  signifies  the  thing  taken  awav. 
DETRIMENT,  v.  Duadvaniageota. 

Zo8»  is  here  the  generic  term ;  damage 
and  detriment  are  species  or  modes  of 
loss.  The  person  sustains  the  loss,  the 
thing  suffers  the  damage  or  diriment 
Whatever  is  gone  from  us  which  we 
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mrish  to  retain  is  a  Ion;  hence  we  may 
sustain  a  Ion  in  our  property,  in  our  rep- 
utation, in  our  influence,  in  our  intellect, 
and  every  other  object  of  possession: 
ivhatever  renders  an  object  less  servicea- 
ble or  valuable,  by  any  external  violence, 
is  a  damage;  as  a  vessel  suffers  a  dam- 
age in  a  storm:  whatever  is  calculated 
to  cross  a  man's  purpose  is  a  detriment ; 
the  bare  want  of  a  good  name  may  be 
a  detriment  to  a  young  tradesman ;  the 
'want  of  prudence  is  always  a  great  det- 
riment to  the  prosperity  of  a  family. 

Wliat  tnder  would  purchase  such  aiiy  satto- 
laction  (as  the  cbamu  of  eonTeraatton)  by  the 
loee  of  solid  gain.  Jouksom. 

The  ants  were  still  troubled  with  the  rain,  and 
the  next  day  they  took  a  world  of  pains  to  re- 
pair the  damage.  Addison. 

The  expenditure  should  be  with  the  least  pos- 
sible detriment  to  the  morals  of  those  who  ex- 
pend. *  BuaKB. 

LOUD;  NOIdY,  BIGH-SOUNDINO;  CLAM- 
OROUS. 

LOUD,  in  Gjrman,  etc.,  /oW,  is  con- 
nected with  latUy  a  sound,  laiutchen,  to 
listen,  and  the  (ireek  cXvai,  to  hear,  be- 
cause sounds  are  the  object  of  hearing. 
NOISY,  having  a  tioiw,  like  nciaome  and 
noxious^  comes  from  the  Latin  fvoceo^  to 
hurt,  signifying  in  general  offensive,  and 
in  this  case  oifensive  to  the  sense  of 
bearing.  HIGH-SOUNDIKO  signifies  the 
same  a  a  pitched  upon  an  elevated  key,  so 
as  to  make  a  great  noise,  to  be  heard  at 
a  distance.  GLAMOROUS,  from  the  Lat- 
in tiamo^  to  cry,  signifies  crying  with  a 
loud  voice. 

Loud  is  here  the  generic  term,  since 
it  signifies  a  great  sound,  which  is  the 
idea  common  to  them  all.  As  an  epi- 
thet for  persons,  lovd  is  mostly  taken  in 
an  indifferent  sense;  all  the  others  are 
taken  for  being  Umd  beyond  measure: 
noiey  is  to  be  lawlessly  and  unseasonably 
Untd;  Mgh-wunding  is  only  to  be  loud 
from  the  bigness  of  one*s  words ;  dam' 
orovs  is  to  be  disagreeably  and  painfully 
loud.  We  must  speak  Imtdly  to  a  deaf 
person  in  order  to  make  ourselves  heard : 
children  will  be  noisy  at  all  times  if  not 
kept  under  control:  flatterers  are  al- 
ways Mgh^munding  in  their  eulogiums  of 
princes:  children  will  be  damoroue  for 
what  they  want,  if  they  expect  to  get  it 
by  dint  of  noise  ;  they  will  be  turbulent  in 


case  of  refusal,  if  not  under  proper  dis- 
cipline.  In  the  improper  application, 
loud  is  taken  in  as  bad  a  sense  as  the 
rest ;  the  loudest  praises  are  the  least  to 
be  regarded:  the  applause  of  a  mob  is 
always  noisy ;  highrsotinding  titles  serve 
only  to  excite  contempt  where  there  is 
not  some  corresponding  quality :  it  is  the 
business  of  a  party  to  be  damorousj  as 
that  serves  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
ignorant 

The  clowns,  a  boist'roos,  rude,  angovem'd  crew. 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Detden. 
Oh  leave  the  noiey  town.  Dbtdbh. 

I  am  tonched  with  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of 
some  few  men,  who  liave  lent  the  authority  of 
their  high-aonnding  names  to  the  desiipis  of 
men  with  whom  they  could  not  be  acquainted. 

BujcKS. 

Ciam*rotts  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly. 

Detdem. 

LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP. 

LOVE  (t>.  Affection)  is  a  term  of  very 
extensive  import;  it  may  be  either  tak- 
en in  the  most  general  sense  for  every 
strong  and  passionate  attachment,  or  only 
for  such  as  subsist  between  the  sexes; 
in  either  of  which  cases  it  has  features 
bv  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  subsists  between  members  of  the 
same  family ;  it  springs  out  of  their  nat- 
ural relationship,  and  is  kept  alive  by 
their  close  intercourse  and  constant  in- 
terchange of  kindnesses :  friends/iip  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  any  tender  and  natu- 
ral relationship ;  nor  is  it,  like  Uwe^  to  be 
found  in  children,  but  is  confined  to  ma- 
turer  years ;  it  is  formed  by  time,  by  cir- 
cumstances, by  congruity  of  character, 
and  sympathy  of  sentiment.  Lnte  al- 
ways operates  with  ardor ; /rten«2i/<ip  is 
remarkable  for  firmness  and  constancy. 
Lwe  is  peculiar  to  no  station ;  it  is  to 
be  found  equally  among  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  un/earned : 
friendship  is  of  nobler  growth ;  it  finds 
admittance  only  into  minds  of  a  loftier 
make:  it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an 
ordinary  stamp.  Both  hve  and  friend- 
ship are  gratified  by  seeking  the  good  of 
the  object;  but  love  is  more  selfish  in 
its  nature  than  friendsldp  ;  in  indulging 
another  it  seeks  its  own  gratification, 
and  when  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  it 
will  change  into  the  contrary  passion  of 
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hatred ;  frimfUh)^^  on  the  other  hand,  is 
altogether  disinterested,  it  makes  sacri- 
fices of  every  description,  and  knows  no 
limits  to  its  sacrifice. 


So  eTvry  passion  bnt  fond  low^ 
Unto  Its  own  redress  does  move. 


Wallsb. 


For  natoral  afTection  soon  doth  cease, 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame, 

But  &ithftil  frisndtkip  dotli  them  boch  sup- 
press, 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 

SrBNSEll. 

LOVER,  SUITOR,  WOOER. 

LOVER  signifies  literally  one  who 
iovet^  and  is  applicable  to  any  object; 
there  are  lovers  of  money,  and  lovei'a  of 
wine,  loven  of  things  individually,  and 
things  collectively,  that  is,  loven  of  par- 
ticular women  in  the  good  sense,  or  lov- 
er»  of  women  in  the  bad  sense.  The 
SUITOR  is  one  who  sum  and  strives  af- 
ter a  thing ;  it  is  equally  undefined  as  to 
the  object,  but  may  be  employed  for  such 
as  9ue  for  favors  from  their  superiors,  or 
9ue  for  the  aifections  and  person  of  a  fe- 
male. The  WOOER  is  only  a  species 
of  lovery  who  wooa  or  solicits  the  kind  re- 
gards of  a  female.  When  applied  to  the 
same  object,  namely,  the  female  sex,  the 
term  lover  is  empk>yed  for  persons  of  all 
ranks,  who  are  equally  alive  to  the  ten- 
der passion  of  love:  witor  is  a  title  adapt- 
ed to  that  class  of  life  where  all  the  gen- 
uine afifections  of  human  nature  are  adul- 
terated by  a  false  refinement,  or  entirely 
lost  in  other  passions  of  a  guilty  nature. 
Wooer  is  a  tender  and  passionate  title, 
which  is  adapted  to  that  class  of  beings 
that  live  only  in  poetry  and  romance. 
There  is  most  sincerity  In  the  lover,  he 
simply  proffers  his  love;  there  is  most 
ceremony  in  the  euUor,  he  prefers  his 
wuU;  there  is  most  ardor  in  the  vooer,  be 
makes  his  vows. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  yonng  fkriend  and  a 
young  lottr  to  think  tlie  persons  they  love  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  please  them.  Pon. 


What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  he  thronged  with 
petitioners,  and  those  perhaps  tuiton  for  the 
same  thing  ?  Sooth. 

I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  leooem  are  so  reason- 
able, for  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  I  dote  on 
his  very  absence.  Shakspeau. 

LOW,  MEAN,  ABJECT. 

LOW,  V.  BumbU.     MEAN,  in  German 
ffemein,  etc.,  comes  from  the  same  source 


as  the  Latin  eomimunis,  common  (w.  Cbr««. 
man).  ABJECT,  in  French  abfeet^  LMm 
abjedue,  participle  of  abficio,  to  cast  down, 
signifies  literally  cast  down  or  brougiit 
very  low. 

Low  is  a  much  stronger  tenzi   tbaa 
mean ;  for  what  is  low  stands  more  di- 
rectly opposed  to  what  is  high,  hot  what 
is  mean  is  intermediate:  the  iow  is  ap- 
plied only  to  a  certain  number  or  descrip- 
tion; but  mean  J  like  common,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.     A 
man  of  low  extraction  falls  below  the  or- 
dinary level;  he  is  opposed  to  a  noble 
man :  a  man  of  mean  birth  does  not  rise 
above  the  ordinary  level ;  he  is  upon  a 
level  with  the  majority.     Ahfeci  express- 
es more  than  either  of  the  others,  for  it 
denotes  the  lowest  depression  in  a  per- 
son's outward  condition  or  position,  as 
aijed  poverty.* 

Had  T  been  bom  a  servant,  ray  lote  life 
Had  steady  stood  from  all  these  miseries. 


For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  tlie  sun  breaks  tturoogh  the  daikcsl 

clouds, 
So  honor  *peareth  in  the  m^aneei  habit. 

Sbaxsfbabe. 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 

T  adore  the  conqueror  ?  Miltcri. 

When  employed  to  designate  charac- 
ter, they  preserve  the  same  distinction; 
the  low  is  that  which  is  positively  sunk  in 
itself ;  but  the  mean  is  that  which  is  com- 
paratively low,  in  regard  to  the  outward 
circumstances  and  relative  oondition  of 
the  individual.  Swearing  and  drunken- 
ness are  Una  vices ;  boxing,  cudgelling,  and 
wrestling  are  low  games;  a  mi^laeed 
economy  in  people  of  property  is  niMa; 
a  condescension  to  those  who  are  beneath 
us  for  our  own  petty  advantages  is  mean- 
9MW.  A  man  is  commonly  lino  by  birth, 
education,  or  habits ;  but  mteannem  is  a 
defect  of  nature  which  sinks  a  person  in 
spite  of  every  external  advantage.  Ab- 
ject, as  a  characteristic,  is  applied  partic- 
ularly to  the  spirit  Slavery  is  most  apt 
to  produce  an  abjeei  spirit  by  depriring 
a  man  of  the  use  of  those  faculties  which 
elevate  him  above  the  brutes;  poverty, 
fear,  or  any  base  passion,  may  have  the 
same  effect 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  dedlne  so  low 
From  virtue.  Hktoh, 
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We  ftst  Bot  to  pteftse  men,  nor  to  promote  any 
fTMaft  worldly  interest.  Suauiidox. 

There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  ex- 
cellence and  power  of  his  wit,  ttian  that  it  was 
of  magnitude  enough  to  cover  a  world  of^very 
Sreat  Ciinlts,  that  is,  a  narrowness  in  his  natnre 
to  the  knoe9t  degree,  an  aMtctnest  and  want  of 
courage,  an  insinuating  and  serrile  flattering. 

CLAaiNDON. 


M. 

MADNESS,  FHRENSY,  SAGE,  FURY. 

MADNESS,  rwfe2>«-o«^€mtfn/.  PHREN- 
ST,  in  Latin  phrenens,  Greek  d^cvcnc, 
from  ^ptiVj  the  mind,  signifies  a  disorder- 
ed mind.  RAGE  is  in  French  rage^  Lat- 
in rabiet^  madness.  FURY,  in  Latin  fu- 
ror, comes  in  all  probability  from  ftror, 
to  be  carried,  because /ury  carries  a  per- 
son away. 

Madneu  and  phrensy  are  used  in  the 
physical  and  moral  sense;  rage  And  fury 
only  in  the  moral  sense :  in  the  first  case, 
rfModnesa  is  a  confirmed  derangement  in 
the  organ  of  thought ;  phrensy  is  only  a 
temporary  derangement  from  the  yiolence 
of  any  disease  or  other  cause :  the  former 
lies  in  the  system,  and  is,  in  general,  in- 
curable ;  the  latter  is  only  occasional,  and 
yields  to  the  power  of  medicine.  In  the 
moral  sense  of  these  terms  the  cause  is 
put  for  the  effect,  that  is,  madneu  and 
phrensy  are  put  for  that  excessive  vio- 
lence  of  passion  by  which  they  are  caused ; 
and  as  rage  and  fury  are  species  of  this 
passion,  namely,  the  angry  passion,  they 
are,  therefore,  to  nuuineM  and  phrensy 
sometimes  as  the  cause  is  to  the  effect : 
the  former,  however,  are  so  much  more 
violent  than  the  latter,  as  they  altogether 
destroy  the  reasoning  faculty,  which  is 
not  expressly  implied  in  the  significa- 
tion of  the  latter  terms.  Moral  madnem 
differs  both  in  degree  and  duration  irom 
phrensy:  if  it  spring  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  rage,  it  bursts  out  into  every 
conceivable  extravagance,  but  is  only 
transitory ;  if  it  spring  from  disappoint- 
ed love,  or  any  other  disappointed  pas- 
sion, it  is  as  permanent  as  direct  physi- 
cal madnets  ;  phrensy  is  always  tempora- 
ry, but  even  more  impetuous  than  mad- 
ntm;  in  the  phrensy  oi  despair  men  com- 


mit acts  of  suicide ;  in  the  phrensy  of  dis< 
tress  and  grief,  people  are  hurried  into 
many  actions  fatal  to  themselves  or  oth- 
ers. 

Twas  no  fitlse  heraldry  when  madneM  drew 
Her  pedigree  firom  those  who  too  much  knew. 

DSMHAIL 

WhaXphrensy,  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  possess'd  ? 

DaVDEM. 

Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  the 
agitation  that  exists  within  the  mind; 
fisry  refers  to  that  which  shows  itself 
outwardly:  a  person  contains  or  stifles 
his  rage;  but  his  fury  breaks  out  into 
some  external  mark  of  violence:  rage 
will  subside  of  itself ;  fury  spends  itself ; 
a  person  may  be  choked  with  rage ;  but 
his  fury  finds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man 
may  be  pacified ;  ti  furious  one  is  deaf  to 
every  remonstrance.  JRage,  when  applied 
to  persons,  commonly  signifies  highly  in- 
flamed anger;  but  it  may  be  employed 
for  inflamed  passion  toward  any  object 
which  is  specified ;  as  a  rage  for  music,  a 
rage  for  theatrical  performances,  a  fash- 
ionable rage  for  any  whim  of  the  day. 
JPhtry,  though  commonly  signifying  rage 
bursting  out,  yet  it  may  be  any  impetu- 
ous feeling  displaying  itself  in  extrava- 
gant action;  as  the  divine yury supposed 
to  be  produced  upon  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  by  the  inspiration  of  the  god,  and 
the  Bacchanalian  fury,  which  expression 
depicts  the  influence  of  wine  upon  the 
body  and  mind.  In  the  improper  appli- 
cation, to  inanimate  objects,  the  words 
rage  and  fury  preserve  a  similar  distinc- 
tion: the  rage  of  the  heat  denotes  the 
excessive  height  to  which  it  is  risen ;  the 
fury  of  the  winds  indicates  their  violent 
commotion  and  turbulence:  so  in  like 
manner  the  raging  of  the  tempest  char- 
acterizes figuratively  its  burning  anger; 
and  the  fury  of  the  flames  marks  their 
impetuous  movements,  their  wild  and  rap- 
id spread. 

First  Socrates 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  single  stooil. 
Invincible  I  Thomson. 

Confln*d  their /un^  to  those  dark  abodes. 

Drtden. 

MAGISTERIAL,  MAJESTIC,  STATELY, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

MAGISTERIAL,  from  magister,  a  mas- 
ter, and  MAJESTIC,  from  m<^6sias^  are 
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both  derived  from  moffU^  more,  or  major ^ 
greater,  that  is,  more  or  greater  than  oth- 
ers ;  but  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that 
the  magiMUrial  is  something  assumed,  and 
is  therefore  often  false ;  the  mafestic  is 
natural,  and  oonsequeotlj  always  real: 
an  upstart,  or  an  intruder  into  any  high 
station  or  oiBce,  may  put  on  a  mag^iste- 
rial  air,  in  order  to  impose  on  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to 
be  majefticy  which  nerer  shows  itself  in 
a  borrowed  shape ;  none  but  those  who 
have  a  superiority  of  character,  of  birth, 
or  outward  station,  can  be  majestie. 

Government  being  tbe  noblest  and  most  mys- 
terioHA  of  all  arts,  is  very  nnflt  for  those  to  talk 
magUUriuUff  of  who  never  bore  any  share  in 
It.  South. 

Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honeet  front, 

In  pure  majestic  poverty  rever'd.        Tboscson. 

STATELY  and  POMPOUS  are  most 
neaHy  allied  to  magisterial;  AUGUST 
and  DIGNIFIED  to  majestic:  the  former 
being  merely  extrinsic  and  assumed,  the 
latter  intrinsic  and  inherent.  Magisterial 
respects  tne  authority  which  is  assumed ; 
sUUdy  regards  splendor  and  rank ;  pom- 
jxni»  regards  personal  importance,  with  all 
the  appendages  of  greatness  and  power : 
a  person  is  magisterial  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  and  the  distribution  of  his  com- 
mands ;  he  is  tialdy  in  his  ordinary  inter- 
course with  his  inferiors  and  equals ;  he 
is  pompous  on  particular  occasions  of  ap- 
pearing in  public :  a  person  demands  si- 
lence in  a  magisterial  tone ;  he  marches 
forward  with  a  stately  air ;  he  comes  for- 
ward in  a  pompous  manner,  so  as  to  strike 
others  with  a  sense  of  his  importance. 

Such  seems  thy  irentlo  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompons  load. 

Dbmbak. 

There  Is  for  the  most  part  as  much  real  enjoy- 
ment under  the  meanest  cotta^,  as  within  the 
walls  of  the  stateUent  palace.  Sodth. 

Mc^estic  is  an  epithet  that  characterizes 
the  exterior  of  an  object ;  aitgust  is  that 
which  marks  an  essential  characteristic 
in  the  object ;  dipUfied  serves  to  charac- 
terize a  person's  action  as  tending  to  give 
dignity :  the  form  of  a  female  is  termed 
majestie,  when  it  has  something  imposing 
in  it,  suited  to  the  condition  of  majesty, 
or  the  most  elevated  station  in  society ;  a 
monarch  is  entitled  august  in  order  to  de- 
scribe the  extent  of  his  empire ;  a  public 


assembly  is  denominated  augrusi  to  be^ 
speak  its  high  character,  and  its  weighty 
influence  in  the  scale  of  society ;  a  reply 
is  termed  dignified  when  it  upholds  the 
individual  and  personal  character  of  a 
man  as  well  as  his  relative  character  in 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs :  the 
former  two  of  these  terms  are  aaaociated 
only  with  grandeur  of  outward  ctrcnm- 
stances :  the  last  is  applicable  to  men  of 
all  stations,  who  have  each  in  his  sphere 
a  dignity  to  maintain  which  belongs  to 
man  as  an  independent  moral  agent. 

A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graoefal  pride. 

Embroidered  sandals  glitter'd  as  he  trod. 

And  forth  he  mov*d  majestie  as  a  god.       Pore. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  creator  wise. 
Though  threat*ning,  will  in  earnest  so  destroj 
Us,  his  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  hirh. 

MiLTOX. 

How  poor,  bow  rich,  how  abject,  how  august^ 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man. 

Toc3c& 

HAaNlFlCBNCE,  SPLBN1>ORy  POMP. 

MAGNIFICENCE,  from  magnus  and 
/orto,  signifies  doing  largely,  or  on  a  large 
scale.  SPLENDOR,  in  Latin  splendor, 
from  splendeo,  to  shine,  signifies  bright- 
ness in  the  external.  POMP,  in  Latin 
pompa,  Greek  rcofiini,  a  procession,  from 
mfiiru,  to  send,  signifies  in  general  for- 
mality and  ceremony. 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  the  objects  presented, 
but  in  their  degree  of  richness  as  to  their 
coloring  and  quality;  splendor  is  but  a 
characteristic  of  magmficence,  attached  to 
such  objects  as  dazzle  the  eye  by  the  quan- 
tity of  light,  or  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  coloring;  the  entertainments  of  the 
Eastern  monarchs  and  princes  are  re- 
markable for  their  magnyUxnee,  from  the 
immense  number  of  their  attendants,  the 
crowd  of  equipages,  the  size  of  their  pal- 
aces, the  multitude  of  costly  utensils,  and 
the  profusion  of  viands  which  constitute 
the  arrangements  for  the  banquet ;  the  en- 
tertainments of  Europeans  present  much 
splendor,  from  the  richness,  the  variety, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  dress,  of  furniture, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  feast,  which 
tbe  refinements  of  art  have  brought  to 
perfection.  Magnificence  is  seldomer  un- 
accompanied with  splendor  than  splendor 
with  magfiifieenee ;  since  quantity,  as  well 
as  quality,  is  essential  \o  the  one;  bat 
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quality  more  than  quantity  is  an  essen- 
tial to  the  other:  a  large  army  drawn  up 
in  battle  array  is  a  rmufnificent  spectacle, 
from  the  immensity  of  their  numbere  and 
the  order  of  their  disposition ;  it  will  in 
a\\  probability  be  a  splendid  scene  if  there 
be  much  richness  in  the  dresses ;  tbe^x>mp 
will  here  consist  in  such  large  bodies  of 
men  acting  by  one  impulse,  and  directed 
by  one  will:  hence  military  pomp;  it  is 
the  appendage  of  power,  when  displayed 
to  public  view:  on  particular  occasions 
a   monarch   seated  on  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded  by  his  courtiers  and  attended  by 
his  guards,  is  said  to  appear  with  pomp. 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  fcreat  Alcairo,  such  magnijlcencs 
Eqtiaird  In  all  their  glories.  Milton. 

Vain  transitory  tpUndora  could  not  all 
Kepriere  the  tottering  mansion  flrom  its  (kll. 

Goldsmith. 

Was  all  that  pomp  of  woe  for  this  prepared ; 
These  fires,  this  fan*ral  pile,  these  altars  rear'd. 

Drtden. 

TO  MAKRy  FORM,  PRODUCE,  CREATE. 

The  idea  of  giving  birth  to  a  thing  is 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary 
In  the  circumstances  of  the  action:  to 
MAKE  (v.  To  act)  is  the  most  general 
and  unqualified  term;  to  FORM  {v.  To 
form)  signifies  to  give  tiform  to  a  thing, 
that  is,  to  make  it  after  a  given  form  ; 
to  PRODUCE  {v.  To  afford)  is  to  bring 
forth  into  the  light,  to  call  into  existence ; 
to  CREATE  (v.  To  cause)  is  to  bring  into 
existence  by  an  absolute  exercise  of  pow- 
er :  to  make  is  the  simplest  action  of  all, 
and  comprehends  a  simple  combination 
by  the  smallest  efforts ;  to  form  requires 
care  and  attention,  and  greater  efforts ; 
to  produce  requires  time  and  also  labor : 
whatever  is  put  together,  so  as  to  become 
another  thing,  is  made;  a  chair  or  a  ta- 
ble is  made:  whatever  is  put  into  any 
distinct  form  is  formed;  the  potter  forma 
the  clay  into  an  earthen  vessel:  what- 
ever emanates  from  a  thing,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  distinct  object,  is  produced ;  fire 
>8  often  produced  by  the  violent  friction 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  with  each  other. 
The  process  of  making  is  always  per- 
formed by  some  conscious  agent,  who 
employs  dther  mechanical  means,  or  the 
simple  exercise  of  power:  a  bird  maka 
its  nest;  man  makes  various  things,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  understanding  and  his 


limbs ;  the  Almighty  Maker  has  made  ev- 
erything by  his  word.  The  process  of 
forming  does  not  always  require  a  con- 
scious agent ;  things  ^re  formed  of  them- 
selves ;  or  they  are  formed  by  the  active 
operations  of  other  bodies ;  melted  lead, 
when  thrown  into  water,  will  form  itself 
into  various  little  bodies ;  hard  substances 
Sire  formed  in  the  human  body,  which  give 
rise  to  the  disease  termed  the  gravel. 
What  is  produced  is  oftener  produced 
by  the  process  of  nature,  than  by  any 
express  design;  the  earth  produces  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  from  seed ;  animals, 
by  a  similar  proccaSj produce  their  young. 
Create^  in  this  natural  sense  of  the  term, 
is  employed  as  the  act  of  an  intelligent 
being,  and  that  of  the  Supreme  Being 
only ;  it  is  the  act  of  making  by  a  simple 
effort  of  power,  without  the  use  of  mate- 
rials, and  without  any  process.  Hence 
it  has  been  extended  in  its  application  to 
the  making  of  anything  by  an  immediate 
exercise  of  power.  The  creative  power  of 
the  human  mind  is  a  faint  image  of  that 
power  which  brought  everything  into  ex- 
istence out  of  nothing. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Common  Prayer  Hook 
was  marU  with  the  advice  of  the  foreign  and  c  ven 
the  Presbyterian  Protestants.  Sbckeb. 

Dire  Scylla  here,  a  scene  of  horror />yfn«. 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  stontis. 

I'OPK. 

It  is  strange,  yon  wUl  say,  that  natare  shoald 
make  use  of  the  same  agent  to  create  as  to  de- 
stroy, and  that  what  has  been  loolced  upon  as  the 
consumer  of  conntries  is,  in  &ct,  the  very  power 
that  produces  them.  Bbtdomb. 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore, 
In  which  all  colors  and  all  figures  were. 
That  nature  or  that  fancy  can  create.    Cowlst. 

They  are  all  employed  in  the  moral 
sense,  and  with  a  similar  distinction: 
make  is  indefinite ;  we  may  make  a  thing 
that  is  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex ;  we  may  make  a  letter,  or  make  a 
poem ;  we  may  make  a  word,  or  make  a 
sentence.  To /arm  is  the  work  either  of 
intelligence  or  of  circumstances :  educa- 
tion has  much  to  do  in  forming  the  hab- 
its, but  nature  has  more  to  do  in  form- 
ing  the  disposition  and  the  mind  alto- 
gether; sentiments  are  frequently /orm- 
ed  by  young  people  before  they  have  suf- 
ficient maturity  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge to  justify  them  in  coming  to  any 
decision.     To  produce  is  the  effect  dE 
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great  mental  exertion ;  or  it  is  the  natu- 
ral operatioQ  of  things :  no  industry  could 
ever  prod^ice  a  poem  or  a  work  of  the 
imagination :  but  a  history  or  a  work  of 
science  may  be  produced  by  the  force  of 
mere  labor.  All  things,  both  in  the  mor- 
al and  intellectual  world,  arc  linked  to- 
gether upon  the  same  principle  of  cause 
and  effect,  by  which  one  thing  is  the  pro- 
dv4xr,  and  the  other  the  thing  produced: 
quarrels  produce  hatred,  and  kindness 
producer  love ;  as  \xq2X  produces  inflamma- 
tion and  fever,  or  disease  produces  death. 
What  is  created  is  not  made  by  any  nat- 
ural process,  but  is  called  into  existence 
by  the  creating  power ;  small  matters  cre- 
ate jealousies  in  jealous  minds. 

Thnuffh  he  could  not  a^rec  to  the  making  a 
king  as  things  stood,  yet,  if  he  found  one  made, 
lie  would  be  inure  faithful  to  him  tlian  those  that 
tnade  him  could  be  according  to  their  ovrn  prin- 
ciples. BCRN£T. 

Homer's  and  Vir^cirs  heroes  do  not  form  a  res- 
olution without  the  conduct  and  direction  of  some 
deity.  Addison. 

A  supernatural  effect  is  that  which  is  above 
any  natural  power  that  we  know  of  to  prodvee. 

TiLLOTSON. 

By  this  means  alone  their  p-eatest  obstacles 
will  vanish,  and  what  usually  creates  their  dis- 
like will  become  tlieir  satisfiKtion.  Pope. 

MALEDICTION,  CUR8R,  IMPRECATION, 
EXECRATION,  ANATHEMA. 

MALEDICTION,  from  male  and  dieo, 
signifies  a  saying  ill,  that  is,  declaring  an 
evil  wish  against  a  person.  CURSE,  in 
Saxon  kursian^  comes,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  cvpoof, 
to  sanction  or  ratify,  signifying  a  bad 
wish  declared  upon  oath,  or  in  a  solemn 
manner.  IMPRECATION,  from  im  and 
preoor^  signifies  a  praying  down  evil  upon 
a  person.  EXECRATION,  from  the  Latin 
execroTy  that  is,  etacris  exdnderCy  signifies 
the  same  as  to  excommunicate,  with  every 
form  of  solenm  imprecation,  ANATHE- 
MA, in  Greek  avaBmia^  signifies  a  setting 
out,  that  is,  a  putting  out  of  a  relipous 
community  as  a  penance. 

The  maledietum  is  the  most  indefinite 
and  general  term,  signifying  simply  the 
declaration  of  evil ;  airee  is  a  solemn  de- 
nunciation of  evil :  the  former  is  employ- 
ed mostly  by  men;  the  latter  by  some 
superior  being  as  well  as  by  men:  the 
rest  arc  species  of  the  euru  pronounced 


only  by  men.  The  malediction,  is  caused 
by  £imple  anger;  the  curse  is  occasioned 
by  some  grievous  offence:  men,  in  the 
heat  of  their  passions,  will  utter  naa/e- 
dielions  against  any  object  that  offends 
them;  God  pronounced  a  eurte  upon 
Adam,  and  all  his  posterity,  after  tbe 
fall. 

With  many  praises  of  his  good  play,  and  man^r 
nutUdieUons  on  the  power  of  chance,  he  took 
up  the  cards  and  threw  tlicm  in  the  fire. 

MaCKKHZTK. 

But  know,  that  ere  your  promis'd  walls  you  build. 
My  curses  shall  severely  be  fulflird.      Dbtdkn. 

The  term  curse  differs  in  the  degree 
of  evil  pronounced  or  wished ;  in^preoa- 
tion  and  execration  always  imply  some 
positive  great  evil,  and,  in  fact,  as  much 
evil  as  can  be  conceived  by  man  in  his 
anger;  the  anathema  respects  the  evil 
which  is  pronounced  according  to  the 
canon  law,  by  which  a  man  is  not  only 
put  out  of  the  Church,  but  held  up  as  an 
object  of  offence.  The  malediction  is  al- 
together an  unallowed  expression  of  pri- 
vate resentment;  the  curse  was  admits 
ted,  in  some  cases,  according  to  the  Mo. 
saic  law ;  and  that,  as  well  as  the  anatlL. 
emoy  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Christian 
Church;  the  imprecation  formed  a  part 
of  the  heathenish  ceremony  of  religion ; 
but  the  execration  is  always  the  informal 
expression  of  the  most  violent  personal 
anger. 

Thus  either  host  their  impreeafions  join'd. 

Pone. 

I  have  seen  in  Bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  up 
his  face  in  a  posture  of  adoration  toward  heayen 
to  utter  sBPserations  and  blasphemiies.    Stsels. 

The  bare  anaihwnas  of  tbe  Church  fUl  like 
so  many  bruia/ulmina  upon  the  obstinate  and 
schismatical.  Socth. 

MALEVOLENT,  MALICIOUS,  MALIG- 
NANT. 

Trksb  words  have  all  their  derivation 
from  malus,  bad ;  that  is,  MALEVOLENT, 
wishing  ill;  MALICIOUS  («.  ifci/t^), hav- 
ing  malice  ;  and  MALIGNANT,  having  an 
evil  tendency. 

Malevolence  has  a  deep  root  in  the  heart, 
and  is  a  settled  part  of  the  character; 
we  denominate  the  person  malevoUnt,  to 
designate  the  ruling  temper  of  his  mind : 
maliciousneas  may  be  applied  as  an  epi- 
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ihet  to  particular  parts  of  a  man*s  char- 
acter or  conduct ;  one  maj  have  a  niali- 
eiotu  joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the  dis- 
tresses of  another :  maU^iiy  is  not  so  of- 
ten employed  to  characterize  the  person 
as  the  thing ;  the  malignity  of  a  design 
is  estimated  by  the  degree  of  mischief 
which  was  intended  to  h&  done. 

I  have  often  known  very  lasting  malevolence 
excited  by  unlucky  oensorcs.  JoBMaoN. 

GreatneM,  the  earnest  of  malieioua  Fate 
For  future  woe,  was  never  meant  a  good. 

SoUTBLBBir. 

Still  horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round, 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mix'd. 

THOMSOit. 

MALICE,  RAXCOR,  SPITE,  GRUDGE, 
PIQUE. 

MALICE,  in  Latin  tnaliiia^ from  malaa^ 
bad,  signifies  the  very  essence  of  badness 
lying  in  the  heart ;  RANCOR  (v.  Hatred) 
is  only  continued  haired;  the  former  re- 
quires no  external  cause  to  provoke  it,  it 
is  inherent  in  the  mind ;  the  latter  must 
be  caused  by  some  personal  offence.  Mal- 
ice is  properly  the  love  of  evil  for  evirs 
sake,  and  is,  therefore,  confined  to  no  num- 
ber or  quality  of  objects,  and  limited  by 
no  circumstance ;  ranooTy  as  it  depends 
upon  external  objects  for  its  existence, 
so  it  is  confined  to  such  objects  only  as 
are  liable  to  cause  displeasure  or  anger ; 
maiiee  will  impel  a  man  to  do  mischief 
to  those  who  have  not  injured  him,  and 
are  perhaps  strangers  to  him ;  rancor  can 
subsist  only  between  those  who  have  had 
sufficient  connection  to  be  at  variance. 

If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  nnknown  to  fame, 
Who  suffer'd  from  the  malice  of  the  times. 

Drtdbm. 
Party-spirit  fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  ran- 
cor. Addisow. 

SPITE,  from  the  Italian  ditpetto  and 
the  French  degpH^  from  spU^  a  pointed 
instrument,  denot^  a  petty  kind  of  nud- 
ice,  or  disposition  to  offend  another  in 
trifling  matters ;  it  may  be  in  the  temper 
of  the  person,  or  it  may  have  its  source 
in  some  external  provocation :  children 
often  show  their  epite  to  each  other. 

Can  lieav*n]y  minds  such  high  resentment  show. 
Or  exercise  their  epite  in  human  woe  ?  Drtdxn. 

GRUDGE,  connected  with  grumble  and 
^rowly  and  PIQUE,  from  pike^  denoting 
the  prick  of  a  pointed  instrument,  are 

26 


employed  for  that  particular  state  of  ran- 
coroiu  or  ^ieful  feeling  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  personal  offences :  the  grudgt 
is  that  which  has  long  existed ;  the  jm'^M 
is  that  which  is  of  recent  date ;  a  person 
is  said  to  owe  another  a  grudge  for  hav- 
ing done  him  a  disservice ;  or  he  is  said 
to  have  a  pique  toward  another,  who  has 
shown  him  an  affront 

The  god  of  wit,  to  show  his  grudge^ 
Glapp'd  asses*  ears  upon  the  Judge.  Swwt. 

You  may  be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting, 
on  their  side,  in  cherishing  and  improving  these 
important  pi7«e«,  which  divide  the  town  almost 
into  as  many  parties  as  there  are  fiiinilies. 

Ladt  M.  W.  BIontagub. 

MANLY,  MANFUL. 

HANLT,  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed  to 
juvenile,  and  of  course  applied  properly 
to  youths ;  but  MANFUL,  or  full  of  man- 
hood,  is  opposed  to  effeminate,  and  is  ap< 
plicable  more  properly  to  grown  persons : 
a  premature  manlinae  in  young  persons 
is  hardly  less  unseemly  than  a  want  of 
manfvlnees  in  one  who  is  called  upon  to 
display  his  courage.    > 

I  love  a  manly  freedom  as  much  as  any  of  the 
band  of  cashierers  of  kings.  Burkk. 

I  opposed  his  whim  manfully,  which  1  think 
you  will  approve  of.  Cumbekland. 

MANNEBS,  MORAL4. 

MANNERS  {v.  Air,  Manner)  respect 
the  minor  forms  of  acting  with  others 
and  toward  others ;  MORALS  include  the 
important  duties  of  life:  manners  have 
therefore  been  denominated  minor  mor^ 
ah.  By  an  attention  to  good  manners 
we  render  ourselves  good  companions; 
by  an  observance  of  good  morals  we  be- 
come good  members  of  society :  the  for- 
mer gains  the  good-will  of  others,  the  lat- 
ter their  esteem.  The  manners  of  a  child 
are  of  more  or  less  importance,  according 
to  hifi  station  in  life ;  his  morals  cannot 
be  attended  to  too  early,  let  his  station 
be  what  it  may. 

In  the  present  corrupted  state  of  human  man^ 
ners^  always  to  assent  and  to  comply  is  the  very 
worst  maxim  we  can  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to 
support  the  purity  and  dignity  of  Christian  mor- 
alSy  without  opposing  the  world  on  various  ooca> 
sions.  Blair. 

MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL,  NAUTICAL. 

MARITIME  and  MARINE,  from  the 
Latin  marcj  a  sea,  signifies  belonging  to 
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the  sea;  NAVAL,  from  noru,  a  ship, 
signifies  belonging  to  a  ship ;  and  NAU- 
TICAL, from  fuuUa,  a  sailor,  signifies 
belonging  to  a  sailor,  or  to  navigation. 
Countries  and  places  are  denominated 
maritime  from  their  proximity  to  the  sea, 
or  their  great  intercourse  by  sea ;  hence 
England  is  called  the  most  maritime  na- 
tion in  Europe.  Marine  is  a  technical 
term,  employed  by  persons  in  office,  to 
denote  that  which  is  offidally  transacted 
with  regard  to  the  sea  in  distinction  from 
what  passes  on  land ;  hence  we  speak  of 
the  marifna  as  a  species  of  soldiers  act- 
ing by  sea,  of  the  marine  society,  or  ma- 
rine stores.  Naval  is  another  term  of 
art  as  opposed  to  military,  and  used  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements  of  govern- 
ment or  commerce :  hence  we  speak  of 
tiaval  affairs,  naval  officers,  naval  tactics, 
and  the  like.  Nautical  is  a  scientific 
term,  connected  with  the  science  of  nav- 
igation or  the  management  of  vessels : 
hence  we  talk  of  natUical  instruction,  of 
nautical  calculations.  The  maritime  laws 
of  England  are  essential  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  naval  power  which  it  has  so 
justly  acquired.  The  marine  of  England 
is  one  of  its  glories.  The  naval  admin- 
istration is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  our  government  in  the  time 
of  war.  NauticM  tables  and  a  nautical 
almanac  have  been  expressly  formed  for 
the  benefit  o^  all  who  apply  themselves 
to  nautical  subjects. 

Octavianus  reduced  Lepidus  to  a  necessity  to 
bei;  his  life,  and  be  content  to  lead  the  remainder 
of  It  in  a  mean  condition  at  Clroeii,  a  small  f»ar> 
itime  town  among  the  Latins.  Feidbaux. 

A  man  of  a  very  gravtt  aspect  required  notice 
to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  set  out  on  a  certain 
day  on  a  eubmaHnt  voyage.  Johnson. 

Sextus  Pompey  having  together  such  a  naval 
force  as  made  up  860  ships,  seized  Sicily. 

Pridbaux. 

He  elegantly  showed  by  whom  he  was  drawn, 
which  depalnted  the  natUieal  compass  with  ant 
Maffnee^  aut  Magna.  Cahobn. 

MARK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION,  STAMP. 

MARK  is  the  same  in  the  Northern 
languages,  and  in  the  Persian  marz. 
PRINT  and  IMPRESSION,  both  from 
the  Latin  preTno,  to  press,  signify  the  vis- 
ible effect  produced  by  fmniing  or  press- 
ing. STAMP  signifies  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  ttamptv. 


The  word  mark  is  the  most  genenl  is 
sense :  whatever  alters  the  external  faee 
of  an  object  is  a  mark;  a  print  is  some 
specific  mark,  or  a  figure  drawn  apon  the 
surface  of  an  object ;  an  tinpnesswn  i$ 
the  mark  pressed  ^ther  upon  or  into  a 
body ;  a  stamp  is  the  mark  that  is  ttaa^ 
ed  in  or  upon  the  body.     The  mmrk  is 
confined  to  no  size,  shape,  or  form ;  the 
pri$U  is  a  mark  that  represents  an  ob- 
ject :  the  mark  may  consist  of  a  spot  a 
line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear;  but  a  print  6it- 
scribes  a  given  object,  as  a  house,  a  mac, 
etc    A  mark  is  either  a  protuberance  or 
a  depression ;  an  impremon  is  always  a 
sinking  in  of  the  object :  a  hillock  or  a 
hole  are  both  marks;  but  the  latter  'n 
properly  the  impreesion  :  the  9tan^  is  an 
impretsion  made  in  a  specific  manner  and 
for  a  specifi^c  object,  as  the  atanqf  of  a 
seal  on  wax.     The  mark  is  occasioned  bj 
every  sort  of  action,  gentle  or  Tiolent,  ar- 
tificial or  natural ;  by  the  Yolantary  act 
of  a  person,  or  the  unconscious  act  of  in- 
animate bodies,  by  means  of  oonapressioo 
or  friction,  by  a  touch  or  a  blow,  and  the 
like :  all  the  others  are  occasioned  by  cue 
or  more  of  these  modes.    The  print  is 
occasioned  by  artificial  means  of  com- 
pression, as  when  the  print  of  letters  or 
pictures  is  made  on  paper ;  or  by  acci- 
dental and  natural  compression,  as  when 
the  print  of  the  hand  is  made  on  the 
wall,  or  the  print  of  the  foot  is  made  on 
the  ground.    The  impretrion  is  made  bv 
means  more  or  less  violent,  as  when  an 
impremon  is  made  upon  wood  by  the  axe 
or  hammer;  or  by  gradual  and  natural 
means,  as  by  the  dripping  of  water  on 
stone.    The  stamp  is  made  by  means  of 
direct  pressure  with  an  artificial  instru- 
ment. 

De  La  Chambre  asserts  positively-  that  from 
the  marke  on  the  body  the  configaraUon  of  the 
planets  at  a  nativity  may  be  gathered.     Wauh. 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  lien 
The  prinie  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

DKTsnr. 

The  hammered  gold  coins  which  were  made  in 
the  reigns  of  the  several  kings  and  queens  from 
Edward  the  First  inclusively  till  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  are  almost 
totally  vanished,  either  to  make  vessels  or  uten- 
sils, or  to  convert  Into  gold  coin  of  more  modem 
etampe.  Lowxpesl 

E\'ery  piece  is  brought  to  the  press,  which  is 
called  the  mill,  and  there  receives  the  impres- 
eion  which  makes  it  mlUed  money.     Lowhdbl 
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Mixtk  is  of  such  universal  application, 
that  it  is  confined  to  no  objects  whatev- 
er, either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world ; 
print  is  mostly  applied  to  material  ob- 
jects, the  face  of  which  undergoes  a  last- 
ing  change,  as  the  printing  made  on  pa- 
per or  wood;  impression  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  such  natural  objects  as 
are  particularly  solid ;  stamp  is  generally 
applied  to  paper,  or  still  softer  and  more 
yielding  bodies.  Impressum  and  siamp 
have  both  a  moral  application:  events 
or  speeches  make  an  imprcssioH  on  the 
roind:  things  bear  a  certain  siamp  which 
bespeaks  their  origin.  Where  the  pas- 
sions have  obtained  an  ascendency,  the 
occasional  good  impressums  which  are 
produced  by  religious  observances  but 
too  frequently  die  away;  the  Christian 
relijpon  carries  with  itself  the  siamp  of 
truth. 

When  a  man  thinks  of  anything  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  whatever  deep  iinprtesiayis  it 
way  make  in  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to  vanish  as 
foou  aa  the  day  hreaks  about  him.        Addison. 

Strange  that  tlie  gods  shonld  give  those  hivs 

Bearing  no  stamp  of  honor,  nor  design'd 

With  provident  thought.  PoTTsa. 

MABK,  filGN,  NOTE,  SYMPTOM,  TOKEN, 
INDICATION. 

MARE,  V.  Mark^  impression,  SIGN, 
in  Latin  signtanHy  Greek  ^cy/ia,  from  at^ai, 
to  punctuate,  signifies  the  thing  that 
points  out.  SYMPTOM,  in  Latin  symp- 
toma^  Greek  wfivTutfiOj  from  mmvriirTWy 
to  fall  out  in  accordance,  signifies  what 
presents  itself  to  confirm  one^s  opinion. 
TOKEN,  V.  To  betoken,  INDICATION, 
in  Latin  indieatio,  from  incUeo^  and  the 
Greek  ivhiKta,  to  point  out,  signifies  the 
thing  which  points  out. 

The  idea  of  an  external  object,  which 
serves  to  direct  the  observer,  is  common 
to  all  these  terms;  the  difference  con- 
sists in  the  objects  that  are  employed. 
Anything  may  serve  as  a  mark^  a  stroke, 
a  dot,  a  stick  set  up,  and  the  like;  it 
serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses;  the 
sign  is  something  more  complex ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  figure  or  representation  of  some 
object,  as  the  twelve  9igns  of  the  zodiac, 
or  the  signs  which  are  affixed  to  houses 
of  entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Marks 
are  arbitrary;  every  one  chooses  his 
^sutrk  at  pleasure :  signs  have  commonly 


a  connection  with  the  object  that  is  to 
be  observed :  a  house,  a  tree,  a  letter,  or 
any  external  object,  may  be  chosen  as  a 
mark:  but  a  tobacconist  chooses  the  sign 
of  a  black  man ;  the  innkeeper  chooses 
the  head  of  the  reigning  prince.  Marks 
serve  in  general  simply  to  aid  the  mem- 
ory in  distinguishing  the  situation  of  ob- 
jects, or  the  particular  circumstances  of 
persons  or  things,  as  the  marks  which 
are  set  up  in  a  garden  to  distinguish  the 
ground  that  is  occupied;  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  private,  and  known  only  to  the 
individual  that  makes  them,  as  the  pri- 
vate marks  by  which  a  tradesman  distin- 
guishes his  prices :  they  may  likewise  be 
changeable  and  fiuctuating,  according  to 
the  humor  and  convenience  of  the  maker, 
as  llie  private  marks  which  are  employed 
by  the  military  on  guard,  ^gns^  on  the 
contrary,  serve  to  direct  the  understand- 
ing; they  have  either  a  natural  or  an 
artificial  resemblance  to  the  object  to  be 
represented ;  they  are  consequently  chos- 
en, not  by  the  will  of  one,  but  by  the 
universal  consent  of  a  body;  they  are 
not  chosen  for  the  moment,  but  for  a 
permanency,  as  in  the  case  of  language, 
either  oral  or  written,  in  the  case  of  the 
zodiacal  signs^  or  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  algebraical  ^gns,  and  the  like.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  many  objects  may 
be  both  a  nuirk  and  a  sign,  according  to 
the  above  illustration :  the  cross  which  is 
employed  in  books,  by  way  of  reference 
to  notes,  is  a  mark  only,  because  it  serves 
merely  to  guide  the  eye  or  assist  the 
memory;  but  the  figure  of  the  cross, 
when  employed  in  reference  to  the  cross 
of  our  Saviour,  is  a  sign^  inasmuch  as  it 
conveys  a  distinct  idea  of  something  else 
to  the  mind;  so  likewise  little  strokes 
over  letters,  or  even  letters  themselves, 
may  merely  be  marks^  while  they  only 
point  out  a  difference  between  this  or 
that  letter,  this  or  that  object ;  but  this 
same  stroke  becomes  a  sign  if,  as  in  the 
first  declension  of  Latin  nouns,  it  points 
out  the  ablative  case,  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
ablative  case ;  and  a  single  letter  affixed 
to  different  parcels  is  merely  a  mark  so 
long  as  it  simply  serves  this  purpose; 
but  the  same  letter,  suppose  it  were  a 
word,  is  a  sign  when  it  is  used  as  a  sign, 
A  mark  may  be  something  accidental, 
and  mean  nothing;  but  a  sign  is  that  to 
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which  a  meftiiing  Is  always  given :  there 
may  be  maria  on  a  wall  occasioned  by 
the  elements  or  otherwise,  but  a  tiffn  is 
always  the  tign  of  something:  a  mark^ 
if  it  consist  of  a  sensible  object,  is  only 
visible,  but  tign»  may  be  the  object  of 
hearing,  smell,  or  any  other  sense ;  many 
things,  therefore,  may  be  aiffta  which  are 
not  marks;  when  words  are  spoken  and 
not  written,  they  are  Mi/mand  not  marks; 
and,  in  lilce  manner,  the  cross  made  on 
the  forehead  of  a  child  in  baptism  is  a 
sign^  but  not  a  mark. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  cull  out  of  the 
flocks  the  goodliest  of  the  cattle,  and  put  certain 
works  upon  them  whereby  they  might  be  dis- 
tinguished flrom  the  rest  Pottkb. 

No«'  part  In  peace  secure  thy  prayer  is  sped, 

Witness  the  sacred  honors  of  our  head. 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine. 

The  Csitht'ul,  fix'd,  irrevocable  sign.  Popb. 

When  mark  and  9ign  are  both  taken 
to  denote  something  by  which  one  forms 
a  judgment,  the  former  serves  either  to 
denote  that  which  has  been  or  which  is, 
the  latter  to  designate  that  which  is  or 
will  be,  as  persons  bear  the  marks  of  age, 
or  the  marks  of  violence;  or  we  may 
judge  by  the  marks  of  a  person^g  foot 
that  some  one  haa  been  walking  in  a  par- 
ticular place ;  hoarseness  is  a  sign  that  a 
person  has  a  cold ;  when  mariners  meet 
with  certain  birds  at  sea,  they  consider 
them  as  a  sign  that  land  is  near  at  band. 

Hannibal  bore  the  marks  In  his  visage  of  bard 
campaigns.  Goldsiutil 

So  plain  the  siffnSf  snch  prophets  are  the  skies. 

Dbtdeh. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  moral  ob- 
jects or  matters  of  a  purely  intellectual 
nature ;  as  a  nutrk  of  honor,  or  a  mark 
of  distinction;  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  Off  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

The  oereroonial  laws  of  Moses  were  the  tnarks 
to  dbtingulsh  the  people  of  God  from  the  Gen- 
tiles. Bacon. 

The  sacring  of  the  kings  of  France  (as  Loysel 
says)  b  the  siffn  of  their  sovereign  priesthood. 

TBMFUt. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  objects 
which  serve  as  characteristics  of  the  per- 
son, the  mark  illustrates  the  spring  of 
the  action ;  the  sign  shows  the  state  of 
the  mind  or  sentiments ;  it  is  a  mark  of 
folly  or  weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  him- 
self implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  an  in- 


terested friend ;  tears  are  not  al 
sign  of  repentance. 


vs  a 


These  institutions  and  precepCa  were 
ed  by  the  neighboring  powers  rather  aa  mark* 
of  cowardice  than  wisdom.  Ooi 


It's  but  a  bad  sign  of  hmalUlr  to  declain 
against  pride. 


ybte  is  rather  a  sign  than  a  mark; 
but  it  is  properly  the  sign  which  cooasn 
of  markSj  as  a  note  of  admiration  (!) ;  or. 
in  the  moral  sense,  the  sign  by  which  the 
object  is  known ;  as  persona  of  nde^  thst 
is,  which  have  a  note  upon  them,  or  that 
by  which  they  are  known. 

They  who  appertain  to  the  visible  Chmnik  haw 
all  the  noUs  of  external  profession.        H< 


SympUmi  is  rather  a  mark  than  a  tagti; 
it  explains  the  cause  or  origin  of  oom- 
plaints  by  the  appearances  thej  aasome, 
and  is  employed  as  a  technical  term  oaU 
in  the  science  of  medicine :  as  a  foaming 
at  the  mouth  and  an  abhorrence  of  drink 
are  symptosns  of  canine  madness ;  motioa 
and  respiration  are  signs  of  Kfe ;  but  it 
may  likewise  be  used  figuratively  in  ap- 
plication to  moral  objects. 

Tills  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  was  fisr  fnm 
being  preceded  by  any  exterior  sjfmptcms  ot 
decline.  Brau. 

Token  is  a  species  of  mark  in  the 
moral  sense,  indieaiion  a  species  ofs^: 
a  mark  shows  what  is,  a  token  serves  to 
keep  in  mind  what  has  been :  a  gi/i  to  a 
friend  is  a  mark  of  one^s  affection  and 
esteem :  if  it  be  permanent  in  its  nature 
it  becomes  a  token ;  friends  who  are  in 
close  intercourse  have  perpetual  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  each  other  marks  of 
their  regard  by  reciprocal  acts  of  courte- 
sy and  kindness ;  when  they  separate  for 
any  length  of  time,  they  commonly  leave 
some  twken  of  their  tender  sentiments  in 
each  other*s  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  what 
shall  be,  as  well  as  an  evidence  of  what 
has  been. 

He  came  thither  to  the  prince  as  he  was  talc- 
ing cosch,  and  was  received  by  him  with  all  the 
marks  of  affection  and  esteem.  Burkit. 

The  famous  bull-feasts  are  an  evident  Mt«» 
ot  the  Qttlaotism  and  romantic  taste  of  the  Span- 
iards. SOKBBVILLI. 

Sign^  as  it  respects  indieaiion^  is  said 
in  abstract  and  general  propositions :  tn- 
dioaticn  itself  is  only  employed  for  the 
sign  given  by  any  individual ;  it  bespeaks 
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tlie  act  of  tiio  persons:  but  the  tiffn  is 
only  the  face  or  appearance  of  the  thing. 
When  a  man  does  not  li^e  consistently 
with  the  profession  which  he  holds,  it  is 
a  siffn  that  his  religion  is  built  on  a 
wrong  foundation;  parents  are  gratified 
when  they  observe  the  slightest  indica- 
iionM  of  genius  or  goodness  in  their  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  aame  time  tlie  king  was  pleased  to  dis- 
ehMTftja  forever  to  him  and  his  heirs  a  feu  duty 
that  had  heen  ftarmerly  payable  to  the  exchequer 
out  of  the  barony  of  Cadzou,  a  Hgn  of  the  prev- 
aleacy  of  his  interest  at  that  prince*s  court. 

Crafvobd. 

It  Is  certain  Vlrgirs  parents  gave  him  a  good 
edneatioD,  to  which  they  were  inclined  by  the 
early  iudieationa  tie  gave  of  a  sweet  disposition 
and  excellent  wit.  Walsh. 

fiCARK,  TRACK)  VESTIGE,  FOOTSTEP, 
TRACK. 

The  word  MARK  has  already  been 
considered  at  large  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, but  it  will  admit  of  further  illustra- 
tion when  taken  in  the  sense  of  that 
which  is  visible,  and  serves  to  show  the 
existing  state  of  things;  mark  is  here, 
as  before,  the  most  general  and  unqual- 
ified term;  the  other  terms  varying  in 
the  circumstances  or  manner  of  the 
mark.  TRACE,  in  Italian  treccia,  Greek 
Tpex^iVy  to  run,  and  Hebrew  darek^  way, 
signifies  any  continued  mark.  VESTIGE, 
in  Latin  vestigium^  not  Improbably  con- 
ti-acted  from  pedis^  and  stigium  or  stigma^ 
from  iml^ta^  to  imprint,  signifies  a  print 
of  the  foot  FOOTSTEP  is  taken  for 
the  place  in  which  the  foot  has  stepped, 
or  the  mark  made  by  that  step.  TRACK, 
derived  from  the  same  as  trace,  signifies 
the  way  run,  or  the  mark  produced  by 
that  running. 

The  mark  is  said  of  a  fresh  and  un- 
interrupted line;  the  trace  is  said  of  that 
which  is  broken  by  time:  a  carriage  in 
driving  along  the  sand  leaves  marks  of 
the  wheels,  but  in  a  short  time  all  irae» 
of  its  having  been  thero  will  be  lost ;  a 
mark  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bodies 
on  one  another  in  every  possible  form ; 
the  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a  mark 
on  the  floor;  the  blow  of  a  stick  leaves 
ft  mark  on  the  body ;  but  the  trace  is  a 
mark  produced  only  by  bodies  making  a 
progress  or  proceeding  in  a  continued 
course:   the  ship  that  cuts  the  waves, 


and  the  bird  that  cuts  the  air,  leaves  no 
trace  of  their  course  behind ;  so  men  pass 
their  lives,  and  after  death  leave  no 
iracee  that  they  ever  were.  The  vestige 
is  a  species  of  mark  or  trace  caused  by 
the  feet  of  men,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  by  the  works  of  active  industry ; 
as  the  vestiges  of  buildings:  there  are 
traces  of  the  Roman  roads  still  visible  in 
England;  there  are  many  vestiges  of  Ro- 
man temples  in  Italy. 

I  hare  served  him 
la  this  old  body ;  yet  the  marks  nenuin 
Of  many  wounds.  Otwat. 

The  (greatest  (arors  lo  an  ungratefiil  man  are 
but  like  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves : 
they  leare  no  iract^  no  sign  behind  tUt.!!. 

Socrro. 

Both  Britain  and  Ireland  had  temples  for  tlie 
worship  of  the  gods,  the  vestiges  of  which  are 
now  remaining.  rAssoKs. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application 
they  are  similarly  distinguished.  The 
mark  serves  to  denote  as  well  that  which 
is  as  that  which  has  been ;  as  marks  of 
desolation,  or  marks  of  antiquity :  inaee 
and  vestige  show  the  remains  of  something 
that  has  been ;  the  former  in  raferenee  to 
matters  of  intellectual  research  generally, 
the  latter  in  reference  to  that  which  has 
been  built  up  or  pulled  down,  as  there  are 
traces  of  a  universal  affinity  in  all  known 
languages;  there  are  vestiges  of  ancient 
customs  in  different  parts  of  England. 

He  tells  ns  these  Phlisians  had  a  very  holy 
temple,  In  which  there  was  no  image  either  open- 
ly to  be  seen  or  kept  in  secret.  This  Is  certainly 
a  mark  at  great  antiquity. 

.    BisDOP  Cumberland. 

He  eonld  not  certainly  expect  to  find  traces  of 
bis  family  in  bis  Arundell  marbles. 

H0WAIU>*S  AKaCDOTES. 

Her  unoxpentsire  though  magnificent  habits, 
and  above  all  her  own  personal  inspection,  ena- 
bled Iter,  in  a  short  time,  to  remove  every  ves- 
tige of  devastation  which  the  civil  wars  had  lett. 

Whitaker. 

Footstep  is  employed  only  for  the  steps 
of  an  individual:  the  (rack  is  made  bv 
the  steps  of  many;  it  is  the  line  which  has 
been  beaten  out  or  made  by  stamping: 
the  footstep  is  now  commonly  and  prop- 
erly employed  only  for  men  or  brutes ; 
but  the  track  is  applied  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects, as  tlie  wheel  of  a  carriage.  When 
Cacus  took  away  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  he 
dragged  them  backward  that  they  might 
not  be  traced  by  their  footsteps:  a  track 
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of  blood  from  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man  may  aometimcfl  lead  to  the  detection 
of  the  mniderer. 

Xme,  tint  of  Arden  tell,  w\HmfooUUp»  jet  are 

foond 
In  her  ron^  woodlands  more  than  any  otber 

groand.  I^battoh. 

SCanlej.  barteg  difpened  the  riffht  winic.  now 
punned  their  track. 


In  the  metaphorical  application  the? 
do  not  signify  a  mark^  but  a  coorae  of 
conduct ;  (be  former  respects  one^s  mor- 
al fedinga  or  mode  of  dealing ;  the  latter 
one*8  mechanical  and  habitual  maimer 
of  acting :  the  former  is  the  consequence 
of  having  the  same  principles ;  the  latter 
proceeds  from  imitation  or  constant  repe- 
tition. A  good  son  will  walk  in  ihe/oot- 
itept  of  a  good  father.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  business,  it  is  rarely  wise  in  a 
young  man  to  leave  the  track  which  has 
been  marked  out  for  him  by  his  superiors 
in  age  and  experience. 

Virtue  alone  ennobles  humankind, 

And  power  should  on  her  glorious/ooM^ns  wait. 

WTMIffC 

TliODifh  all  seems  lost,  *tis  fanpious  to  despair, 
'Ilie  tracks  of  FroriOence,  like  rivers,  wind. 

UlOGOKS. 

MARK,  BADGE,  STIGMA. 

MARK  (v.  Mark,  print)  is  still  the  gen- 
eral, and  the  two  others  specific  terms ; 
they  are  employed  for  whatever  serves  to 
characterize  persons  externally,  or  beto- 
ken  any  part  either  of  their  character  or 
circumstances :  mark  is  employed  either 
in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense; 
BADG£  in  an  indifferent  one;  STIGMA 
in  a  bad  sense :  a  thing  may  either  be  a 
mark  of  honor,  of  disgrace,  or  of  simple 
distinction :  a  badffe  is  a  mark  simply  of 
distinction ;  the  iftiffma  is  a  mark  of  dis- 
grace. The  mark  is  that  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  a  person  for  his  merits,  as 
medals,  stars,  and  ribbons  are  bestowed 
by  princes  upon  meritorious  officers  and 
soldiers ;  or  the  mark  attaches  to  a  per- 
son, or  is  affixed  to  him,  in  consequence 
of  his  demerits ;  as  a  low  situation  in  his 
class  is  a  mark  of  disgrace  to  a  scholar ; 
or  a  fool's-cap  is  a  mark  of  ignominy  af- 
fixed to  idlers  and  dunces ;  or  a  brand  in 
the  forehead  is  a  mark  of  ignominy  for 
criminals :  the  badge  is  that  which  is  vol- 
untarily assumed  by  one's  self  according 


!  to  established  custom ;  it  oonsista  of  dieas, 
I  by  which  the  office,  station,  and  even  ns 
ligion  of  a  particular  commmiitj  is  di»- 
tinguished :  as  the  gown  and  wig  is  the 
bad^  of  gentlemen  in  the  law ;  the  gown 
and  surplice  that  of  clerical  naen;  the 
uniform  of  charity  children  is  the  bta^ 
of  their  condition ;  the  peculiar  habit  of 
the  Quakers  and  Methodists  is  the  badpt 
of  their  religion :  the  ttigma  coDsista  not 
so  much  in  what  is  openly  impoBed  upon 
a  person  as  what  falls  upon  him  in  the 
judgment  of  others;  it  is  the  black  mark 
which  is  set  upon  a  person  by  the  public, 
and  is  consequently  the  etroDgest  of  all 
marktf  and  one  which  every  one  most 
dreads,  and  every  good  man  seeks  least 
to  deserve: 

In  these  rerolntioDary  meetings,  every  coun- 
sel, in  proportion  as  it  is  daring  and  riolent  and 
perfidious,  is  taken  for  the  tmart  ofsaperior  kcb- 
ius.  Beau. 

The  people  ot  Englaad  look  npon  beredicur 
snooession  as  a  security  for  their  liberty,  not  as 
a  badgs  of  servitude.  Bcbkk. 

The  cross  which  our  Sariour's  enemies  tboogfit 
was  to  MtigmatUe  him  with  infiuny,  became  the 
ensign  of  his  renown. 

MARK,  BUTT. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the 
word  MARK  (v.  Mark^  prmi),  it  has  this 
additional  meaning  in  common  with  the 
word  BUTT,  that  it  implies  an  object 
aimed  at :  the  mark  is  literally  a  mark 
that  is  said  to  be  shot  at  by  the  marh- 
man  with  a  gun  or  a  bow. 

A  ilotteringr  dove  npon  the  top  they  tie, 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

It  is  also  metaphorically  employed  for 
the  man  who  by  his  peculiar  character- 
istics makes  himself  the  object  of  notice ; 
he  is  the  mark  at  which  every  one's  looks 
and  thoughts  are  directed :  the  bvtt,  from 
the  French  bout,  the  end,  is  a  species  of 
mark  in  this  metaphorical  sense;  but  the 
former  only  calls  forth  general  observa- 
tion, the  latter  provokes  the  laughter  and 
jokes  of  every  one.  Whoever  renders 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  eccentricities, 
either  in  his  opinions  or  his  actions,  roust 
not  complain  if  he  become  a  mark  for  the 
derision  of  the  public :  it  is  a  man's  mis- 
fortune rather  than  his  fault  if  he  become 
the  butt  of  a  company  who  aro  rude  and 
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unfeeling  enough  to  draw  their  pleasures 
from  another's  pain. 

I  mean  tboae  honest  gentlemen  that  are  pelted 
by  men,  women,  and  children,  by  friends  and 
foes,  and,  in  a  word,  stand  as  InitU  in  conversa- 
tion. AODUON. 

TO  MASK,  NOTE,  NOTICE. 

MARK  is  here  taken  in  the  intellectual 
sense,  filing  as  it  were  a  mcark  (v,  Mark) 
upon  a  thing  so  as  to  keep  it  in  mind, 
which  is  in  fact  to  fix  one's  attention 
upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  it  by  its  characteristic  qual- 
ities :  to  mark  is  therefore  altogether  an 
intellectual  act:  to  NOTE  has  the  same 
end  as  that  of  marking ;  namely,  to  aid 
the  memory,  but  one  wAei  a  thing  by  mak- 
ing a  T.  ritten  tmU  of  it ;  this  is  therefore 
a  mechanical  act:   to  NOTICE,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  sensible  operation,  from 
noiiUa^  knowledge,  signifying  to  bring  to 
one^s  knowledge,  perception,  or  under- 
standing by  the  use  of  our  senses.    We 
mark  and  note  that  which  particularly  in- 
terests us :  the  former  is  that  which  serves 
a  present  purpose ;  notice  that  which  may 
be  of  use  in  future.    The  impatient  lover 
marks  the  hours  until  the  time  arrives 
for  meedng  his  mistress :  travellers  note 
whatever  strikes  them  of  importance  to 
be  remembered  when  they  return  home: 
notice^  which  is  a  species  of  noting  in  small 
matters,  may  serve  either  for  the  present 
or  the  future ;  we  may  nMx  things  mere- 
ly by  way  of  amusement ;  as  a  child  will 
notice  the  actions  of  animals,  or  we  may 
notice  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  bearing  it 
in  mind,  as  a  person  notieee  a  particular 
road  when  he  wishes  to  return  by  the 
same  way. 

Many  who  marl;  with  sncb  accuracy  the  course 
of  time  appear  to  hate  little  sensibility  of  the  de- 
cline of  lifc.  Johnson. 

O  treach'roos  conscience!  while  she  seems  to 

sleep. 
Unnoted^  notes  each  moment  misapplied. 

YOUKO. 

An  Englishman's  notice  of  the  weather  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  changeable  skies  and  un- 
certain seasons.  Johnson. 

HAKRIAOE;  WEDDINO,  NUPTIAUB. 

MARRIAGE,  from  to  marry^  denotes 
the  act  of  marrying;  WEDDING  and 
NUPTIALS  denote  the  ceremony  of  be- 
ing mamec^.  To  mon^y,  in  French  marten 


and  Latin  mariio^  to  be  joined  to  a  male ; 
hence  marriage  comprehends  the  act  of 
choosing  and  being  legally  bound  to  a 
man  or  a  woman ;  welding^  from  toed!,  and 
the  Teutonic  iDetten,  to  promise  or  betroth, 
implies  the  ceremony  of  marrying^  inas- 
much as  it  is  binding  upon  the  parties. 
yuptiale  comes  from  the  Latin  nttbo^  to 
veil,  because  the  Roman  ladies  were  veil- 
ed at  the  time  of  marriage :  hence  it  has 
been  put  for  the  whole  ceremony  itself. 
Marriage  is  an  institution  which,  by  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  the  light  of 
Divine  Revelation,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  sacred:  with  some  persons, 
particularly  among  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  the  day  oif  their  wedding  is  con- 
verted into  a  day  of  riot  and  intemper- 
ance: among  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  it  has  been  the  practice  to  have 
their  nuptials  solemnized  by  a  priest  of 
their  own  persuasion  as  well  as  by  the 
Protestant  clergyman. 

O  fiita)  maid  I  thy  marriage  is  endow'd 
With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  Rutulian  blood. 

DaTDEN. 

Ask  any  one  how  he  has  been  employed  to-day, 
he  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  I  have  been  at  the  cer- 
emony of  taking  the  manly  rol)e :  this  flriend 
invited  me  to  a  wedding;  that  desired  me  to 
attend  the  hearing  of  his  canse. 

MELifoTH*8  Letters  of  Punt. 

Fir*d  with  disdain  for  Tumns  dispossessed. 
And  tlie  new  nuptials  of  the  Trojan  guest. 

Drtdsn. 

MARRIAGE)  MATRIMONY,  WEDLOCK. 

MARRIAGE  {v.  Marriage)  is  oftener 
an  act  than  a  state :  MATRIMONY  and 
WEDLOCK  both  describe  states. 

Marriage  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an 
act,  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  mar- 
riagCj  the  day  of  one's  marriage^  the  con- 
gratulations upon  one's  marriage^  a  hap- 
py or  unhappy  marriage^  the  fruits  of 
one's  marriage^  and  the  like ;  it  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of 
the  pleasures  or  pains  of  marriage  ;  but 
in  this  latter  case  mcUrimxmy^  which  sig- 
nifies a  married  life  abstractedly  from  all 
agents  or  acting  persons,  is  preferable ; 
so  likewise,  to  think  of  matrimony^  and 
to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony^ 
arc  expressions  founded  upon  the  signi. 
fication  of  the  term.  As  matrimony  is 
derived  from  mat^,  a  mother,  because 
married  women  are  in  general  mothers,  it 
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has  particular  reference  to  the  domestic 
state  of  the  two  parties ;  broils  are  but 
too  frequently  the  fruits  of  matrimony^ 
yet  there  are  few  cases  in  which  they 
might  not  be  obviated  by  the  good-sense 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them. 
Hasty  irun'riaget  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  happiness;  young  people  who 
are  eager  for  matrimani/  before  they  are 
fully  aware  of  its  consequences  will  pur- 
chase their  experience  at  the  expense  of 
their  peace.  Wedlock  is  the  old  English 
word  for  niairiniony,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence admitted  in  law,  when  one  speaks 
of  children  bom  in  wedlock;  agreeably 
to  its  derivation,  it  has  a  reference  to  the 
bond  of  union  which  follows  the  tuar- 
fiage:  hence  one  speaks  of  living  hap- 
pily in  a  state  of  loedlock^  of  being  joined 
in  iioly  wedlock. 

JIfarHaffe  is  rewarded  with  some  honorable 
distinctions  which  celibacy  is  forbidden  to  usurp. 

Johnson. 

As  love  generally  produces  matrimony,  so  it 
often  happens  that  matrimony  prodnces  love. 

Spbctatok. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands.  If 
they  visit  public  places,  are  frighted  at  we*ilock, 
and  resolve  to  live  single.  Johnson. 

MARTIAL,  WARLIKE,  MIIJTARY,  SOL- 
DIBR-LIKB. 

MARTIAL,  from  Meurt^  the  god  of  war, 
is  the  Latin  term  for  belonging  to  war: 
WARLIKE  signifies  literally  like  imzr, 
having  the  image  of  war.  In  sense  these 
terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other, 
that  they  may  be  easily  admitted  to  sup- 
ply each  other^s  place;  but  custom,  the 
lawgiver  of  language,  has  assigned  an  of- 
fice to  each  that  makes  it  not  altogether 
indifiPerent  how  they  are  used.  Martial 
is  both  a  technical  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive term  than  warlike;  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  warlike  designates  the  temper  of 
the  individual  more  than  martial:  we 
speak  of  martial  array,  martial  prepara- 
tions, martial  law,  a  court  martial;  but 
of  a  ioarlike  nation,  meaning  a  nation 
who  is  fond  of  war;  a  warlike  spirit  or 
temper,  also  a  warlike  appearance,  inas- 
much as  the  temper  is  visible  in  the  air 
and  carriage  of  a  man.  MILITARY, 
from  milen,  sijjnifies  belonging  to  a  sol- 
dier, and  SOLDIER-LIRE,  like  a  soldier. 
Military^  in  comparison  with  martial,  is 
a  term  of  particular  import,  martial  hav- 


ing always  a  reference  to  war  in  general ; 
and  miliiary  to  the  proceedings  conse- 
quent upon  that :  hence  we  speak  of  tUfl 
itary  In  distinction  from  naval,  as  mili- 
tary expeditions,  military  movements,  and 
the  like ;  but  in  characterizing  the  men, 
we  should  say  that  they  had  a  martial 
appearance;  but  of  a  particular  place, 
that  it  had  a  miliiary  appearance,  if 
there  were  many  soldiers.  JitUtary,  com- 
pared with  soldier -like,  is  used  for  the 
body,  and  the  latter  for  the  individual 
The  whole  army  is  termed  the  mUitary: 
the  conduct  of  an  individual  is  9uldier-Uke 
or  otherwise. 
An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  nuxriial  d«eda. 


Last  from  the  Volscians  fair  Camilla  came. 
And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warrior  dame. 

The  Tlascalans  were,  like  all  unpolished  na- 
tions, strangers  to  miliiary  wder  Mid  discipline. 

KiOBBSISOM. 

The  fiears  of  the  Spaniards  led  them  to  pre- 
suniptnous  and  untoldier-liire  discussiona  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  their  general's  meas- 
ures. ROBCBTBO!f. 

MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT. 

MATTER  and  MATERIALS  are  both 
derived  from  the  same  source,  namely, 
the  Latin  materia,  which  comes  in  all 
probability  from  mater,  a  mother,  because 
matter,  from  which  everything  is  made, 
acts  in  the  production  of  bodies  like  a 
mother.  SUBJECT,  in  Latin  wuhjeetum, 
participle  of  eubficio,  to  lie,  signifies  the 
thing  lying  under  and  forming  the  foun- 
dation. 

Matter,  in  the  physical  application,  is 
taken  for  all  that  composes  the  sennble 
world,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is 
spiritual,  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing faculty ;  hence  matter  is  always  op- 
posed to  mind.  In  regard  to  materiaU,  it 
is  taken  in  an  indivisible  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral sense ;  the  whole  universe  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  matter,  though  not  of  ma- 
terials: on  the  other  hand,  material*  con- 
sist of  those  particular  parts  of  matter 
which  serve  for  the  artificial  production 
of  objects;  and  matter  is  said  of  those 
things  which  are  the  natural  parts  of  the 
universe :  a  house,  a  table,  and  a  chair, 
consist  of  materials,  because  they  are 
works  of  art ;  but  a  plant,  a  tree,  an  ani- 
mal body,  consist  of  matter,  because  they 
are  the  productions  of  nature. 
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Tlie  motion  of  the  planots  xxHnMl  htn  (the  sun) 
to  perfonxied  in  the  same  time,  of  consequence 
tais  qnantity  of  matter  still  continues  the  same. 

Brtdomb. 

The  m€!teriaU  of  that  bniMinff  very  ibrto- 
nately  ranged  tJiemaelves  Into  that  delicate  or- 
der ttiat  it  must  be  very  great  chance  that  parts 
them.  TiLLOTsoic. 

The  distinction  of  thefle  terms  in  their 
inorml  application  is  very  similar;  the 
maUer  which  composes  a  moral  discourse 
is  what  emanates  from  the  author ;  but 
the  maieriaU  are  those  with  which  one  is 
fumiahed  by  others.  The  style  of  some 
writers  is  so  indifferent  that  they  dis- 
grace the  matto'  by  the  manner ;  period- 
ical writers  are  furnished  with  materiaU 
for  their  productions  out  of  the  daily 
occurrences  in  the  political  and  moral 
world.  Writers  of  dictionaries  endeavor 
to  comprees  as  much  maUer  as  possiUe 
into  a  small  space;  they  draw  their  ma- 
teriala  from  every  other  wiiter. 

Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of 

life. 
They  fnmish  matter  for  the  tragic  mwie. 

Thombon. 

The  principal  material*  of  our  comfort  or  un- 
easiness lie  within  ourselves.  Blair. 

MaUer  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  mbjtct  as  the  whole  does  to  any  par- 
ticular part,  as  it  respects  moral  objects : 
the  wijeet  is  the  groundwork  of  the  mai' 
t^r;  the  matter  is  that  which  flows  out  of 
the  subject:  the  matter  is  that  which  we 
le^et  by  the  force  of  invention;  the  eubject 
is  that  which  offers  itself  to  notice :  many 
persons  may  therefore  have  a  subject  who 
have  no  matter^  that  is,  nothing  in  their 
own  minds  which  they  can  offer  by  way 
of  illustrating  this  subject:  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  matter  without  a  subject: 
heuce  the  word  matter  is  taken  for  the 
ftubstanee,  and  for  that  whieh  is  sub- 
stantial; the  subject  is  taken  for  that 
which  engages  the  attention :  we  speak  of 
a  subject  of  conversation  and  matter  for 
deliberation ;  a  subject  of  inquiry,  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity.  Nations  in  a  barbarous 
state  afford  but  little  matter  worthy  to 
be  recorded  in  history;  people  who  live 
a  secluded  life  and  in  a  contracted  sphere 
have  but  few  subjects  to  occupy  their  at- 
tention. 


Son  of  God  I  Sariour  of  men  !  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song. 


Milton. 


26* 


,  Love  hath  such  a  strong  virtual  Ibroe  that 
when  it  fasteneth  on  a  pleasing  Multject  it  sets 
tlie  imagination  at  a  strange  At  of  worlcing. 

HOWBLL. 
MAXIM,  PBECEPT,  BULK,  LAW. 

MAXIM  (v.  Axiom)  is  a  moral  truth 
that  carries  its  own  weight  with  itself. 
PRECEPT  (v.  Command),  RULE  (t^. 
Guide),  and  LAW,  from  lex  and  le^,  sig. 
nifying  the  thing  specifically  chosen  or 
marked  out,  all  borrow  their  weight  from 
some  external  circumstance :  the  precept 
derives  its  authority  from  the  individual 
delivering  it ;  in  this  manner  the  precq)ia 
of  our  Saviour  have  a  weight  which  gives 
them  a  decided  superiority  over  every- 
thing else:  the  rule  acquires  a  worth 
from  its  fitness  for  guiding  us  in  our  pro- 
ceeding :  the  law,  which  is  a  species  of 
rule,  derives  its  weight  from  the  sanction 
of  power.  Maxims  are  often  precepts,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  communicated  to  us 
by  our  parents ;  they  are  rtdes,  inasmuch 
as  they  serve  as  a  rtde  for  our  conduct ; 
they  are  laws,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the 
sanction  of  conscience.  We  respect  the 
maxims  of  antiquity  as  containing  the  es- 
sence of  human  wisdom;  we  reverence 
the  precepts  of  religion  as  the  foundation 
of  all  happiness ;  we  regard  the  rtdes  of 
prudence  as  preserving  us  from  errors 
and  misfortunes ;  we  respect  the  laws  aa 
they  are  the  support  of  civil  society. 

I  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim^  that 
every  man  of  good  common -sense  may,  if  he 
pleases,  most  certainly  bt  rich.  Bodqell. 

Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon 
precept  to  warn  us  agalnet  the  anticipation  of 
future  calamities.  Johnson. 

I  know  not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fix- 
ed by  which  it  may  be  decided  when  poetry  can 
properly  be  called  ea.<iy.  Johnson. 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine.  Milton. 

MEAN,  PITIFUL,  SORDID. 

Tfie  moral  application  of  these  terms 
to  the  characters  of  men,  in  their  trans- 
actions with  each  other,  is  what  consti- 
tutes their  cominon  signification.  What- 
ever a  man  does  in  common  with  those 
below  him  is  MEAX ;  it  evinces  a  temper 
that  is  prone  to  sink  rather  than  to  rise 
in  the  scale  of  society :  whatever  makes 
him  an  object  of  pity,  and  consequent- 
ly of  contempt  for  his  sunken  character, 
makes  him  PITIFUL:  whatever  makes 
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him  groTel  and  crawl  in  the  dust,  licking 
up  the  dross  and  filth  of  the  earth,  is 
SORDID,  from  the  Latin  aorcleo,  to  be 
filthy  and  nasty.  Meannen  is  in  many 
cases  only  relatively  bad  as  it  respects 
the  disposal  of  our  property :  for  instance, 
what  is  meanness  in  one,  might  be  gener- 
osity or  prudence  in  another :  the  due  es- 
timate of  circumstances  is  allowable  in 
all,  but  it  is  mearmets  for  any  one  to  at- 
tempt to  save,  at  the  expense  of  others, 
that  which  he  can  conyeniently  afford 
either  to  give  or  pay:  hence  an  undue 
spirit  of  seeking  gain  or  advantage  for 
one's  self  to  the  detriment  of  others,  is 
denominated  a  mean  temper :  it  is  mean 
for  a  gentleman  to  do  that  for  himself 
which  according  to  his  circumstances  he 
might  get  another  to  do  for  him.  Piii- 
ftunen  goes  farther  than  meannen :  it  is 
not  merely  that  which  degrades,  but  un- 
mans the  person ;  it  is  that  which  is  bad 
as  well  as  low :  when  the  fear  of  evil  or 
the  love  of  gain  prompts  a  man  to  sacri- 
fice his  character  and  forfeit  his  veracity 
he  becomes  truly  pUiful;  Blifil  in  Tom 
Jones  is  the  character  whom  all  pro- 
nounce to  be  pUifui.  SordidnesM  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  one*s  love  of  gain  ; 
although  of  a  more  corrupt,  yet  it  is  not 
of  so  degrading  a  nature  as  the  two  for- 
mer :  the  aortUd  man  does  not  deal  in  tri- 
fles like  the  mean  man ;  and  has  nothing 
so  low  and  vicious  in  him  as  the  pUiful 
man.  A  continual  habit  of  getting  mon- 
ey will  engender  a  sordid  love  of  it  in 
the  human  mind ;  but  nothing  short  of  a 
radically  wicked  character  leads  a  man 
to  be  pitiful.  We  think  lightly  of  a  mean 
man :  we  hold  a  pUiful  man  in  profound 
contempt :  we  hate  a  sordid  man.  Mean- 
ness descends  to  that  which  is  insignifi- 
cant and  worthless :  pUifulness  sinks  into 
that  which  is  despicable :  sordidness  con- 
taminates the  mind  with  what  is  foul. 

Nature,  I  thought,  perfbrm'd  too  mean  a  futrt, 
Forming  lier  movemeuts  to  the  rnlea  of  art. 

Swirr. 

The  Jewi  tell  iu  of  a  twofold  Messiah,  a  yile 

and  most  piHful  fetoh,  invented  only  to  evade 

what  they  cannot  answer.  Pridkaux. 

This,  my  assertion  proves  he  may  he  old, 

And  yet  not  sordid ^  who  refuses  gold.  DcMBiJC. 

MEAX,  MEDIUM. 

MEAK  is  but  a  contraction  of  MEDI- 
UM, which  svniQes  in  Latin  the  middle 


path.    The  term  mean  is  nsect  sthstract- 
edly  in  all  speculative  matters :  there  i» 
a  mean  in  opinions  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes :  this  mean  is  doubtless  the  point 
nearest  to  truth.     Medium  is  employed 
in  practical  matters ;  computations  are 
often  erroneous  from  being  too  high  or 
too  low ;  the  medhan  is  in  this  cmse  the 
one  most  to  be  preferred.     The  moralist 
will  always  recommend  the  m/ean  in  all 
opinions  tiiat  widely  differ  from   each 
other:  our  passions  always  recommend 
to  us  some  extravagant  conduct  either  of 
insolent  resistance  or  mean  compliance ; 
but  discretion  recommends  the  tnedium 
or  middle  course  in  such  matters. 

The  man  within  the  golden  meirn. 

Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain* 

Securely  views  the  ruin*d  cell 

Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell.    Fauraa 

He  who  looks  apcm  the  soul  throvgh  its  out- 
ward actions,  often  sees  it  tturoui^  a  deeeirfiil 
msdium.  ADOooar. 

MEETING,  INTERVIEW. 

MEETING,  from  to  meet,  is  the  act  of 
meeting  or  comine  into  the  company  of 
any  one:  INTERVIEW,  compounded  of 
inter,  between,  and  view,  to  yiew,  is  a  per- 
sonal Tiew  of  each  other,  A  meeting  is 
an  ordinary  concern,  and  its  purpose  fa- 
miliar; meetings  are  daily  taking  place 
between  friends :  an  interview  is  extraor- 
dinary and  formal ;  its  object  is  common- 
ly business ;  an  interview  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes,  or  commanders  of 
armies. 

I  have  not  joy'd  an  hour  since  yon  departed. 
For  public  miseries  and  private  fears. 
But  this  blessM  meeting  has  o*erp«id  them  all. 

DaTBCff. 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  between 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  ami- 
ties, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice.  SBiasPEAftB. 

MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCORDANCE. 

MELODY,  in  Latin  melodus,  from  nie- 
los,  in  Greek  /xcXoc,  a  Terse,  and  the  He- 
brew meh,  a  word  or  a  verse.  HARMO- 
NY, in  Latin  harmonia,  Greek  ap/tovta, 
concord,  from  aptit,  apto,  to  fit  or  suit, 
signifies  the  agreement  of  sounds.  AC^ 
OORDANCE  denotes  the  act  or  sUte  of 
according  (v.  To  agree), 

Mdoag  signifies  any  measured  or  mod- 
ulated sounds  measured  after  the  man- 
ner of  Terse  into  distinct  members  or 
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parts ;  harmony  signifies  the  suiting  or 
adapting  different  modulated  sounds  to 
each  other;  mdocbf  is  therefore  to  har- 
wnony  as  a  part  to  the  whole:  we  must 
first  produce  mdody  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
the  harmony  which  follows  must  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  ear :  there  may  be  mdody 
without  hamwny^  but  there  cannot  be 
harmony  without  mdody:  we  speak  of 
simple  melody  where  the  modes  of  music 
are  not  very  much  dirersified;  but  we 
oannot  speak  of  harmony  unless  there  be 
a  variety  of  notes  to  fall  in  with  each 
other.     A  voice  is  melodious^  inasmuch 
as  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  regularly 
modulated  note ;  it  is  harmomous^  inas- 
much as  it  strikes  agreeably  on  the  ear, 
and  produces  no  discordant  sounds.    The 
song  of  a  bird  is  mdodtoua  or  has  melody 
in  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  concatena- 
tion of  sounds  in  it  which  are  admitted 
to  be  regular,  and  consequently  agreeable 
to  the  musical  ear ;  there  is  harmony  in 
a  concert  of  voices  and  instruments.    Ac- 
eordanee  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  prop- 
erty on  which  both  melody  and  htmnony 
is  founded ;  for  the  whole  of  music  de- 
pends on  an  aeeordanee  of  soimds.    The 
same  distinction  marks  accordance  and 
harmony  in  the  moral  application.    There 
may  be  occasional  accordance  of  opinion 
or  feeling ;  but  harmony  is  an  entire  ac- 
cordance in  every  point 

Lend  rat  your  song,  ye  nightingales  I    Oh  pour 

The  nuuy-runnlng  soul  of  melody 

Into  my  varied  Tcrso.  Thoiuon. 

Now  the  distemper'd  mind 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  harfnonioue  powers 
Wbkb  forms  the  soul  of  happiness.      Thomsoh. 

The  music 
Of  man's  fair  composition  best  aeaordt 
When  tls  in  concert.  SuAurKAaa 

MRMBER,  LIMB. 

MEMBER,  in  Latin  membnun^  proba- 
bly from  the  Greek  fitpoc^  a  part,  because 
a  member  is  properly  a  part  LIMB  is 
connected  with  the  word  lame. 
*  Member  is  a  general  term  applied  ei- 
ther to  the  animal  body  or  to  other  bod- 
ies, as  a  member  of  a  family,  or  a  member 
of  a  community :  limb  is  applicable  to 
animal  bodies ;  limb  is  therefore  a  spe- 
cies of  member;  for  every  limb  is  a  mem- 
ber^  but  every  member  is  not  a  limb.  The 
mmbere  of  the  body  comprehend  every 
part  which  is  capable  of  performing  a 


distinct  office;  but  the  Umhs  are  those 
jointed  memben  that  are  distinguished 
from  the  head  and  the  body:  the  nose 
and  the  eyes  are  members,  but  not  limbs; 
the  arms  and  legs  are  properly  denomi- 
nated limbs. 

A  man's  limbs  (by  which  for  the  present  we 
only  understand  those  members^  the  loss  of 
which  alone  amounts  to  mayhem  by  the  common 
law)  are  the  gift  of  the  wise  Creator,  to  enable 
him  to  protect  himself  firom  external  injuries. 

Blackbtohs. 

UEMORY,  REMEMBRANCE,  RECOLLEC- 
TION, REMINISCENCE. 

MEMORY,  in  Latin  memoria  or  memor, 
Greek  fitnifmav  and  fivaofuu,  comes,  in  all 
probability,  from  fuvo^j  the  mind,  or  in- 
tellectual power,  because  memory  is  one 
of  the  principal  faculties  of  the  mind. 
REM£MBRA>'C£,  from  the  verb  remem- 
ber^  contracted  from  re  and  memoro^  to 
bring  back  to  the  mind,  comes  from  me- 
mor,  as  before.  RECOLLECTION,  from 
recoUeet^  compounded  of  re  and  collect,  sig- 
nifies a>/2n^t»^  again.  REMINISCENCE, 
in  Latin  reminiscentiay  from  reminiseor 
and  memory  as  before,  signifies  bringing 
back  to  the  mind  what  was  there  before. 

Memory  is  the  power  of  recalling  im- 
ages once  made  on  the  mind;  remem^ 
brancCj  reooUecHon,  and  reminiscence  are 
operations  or  exertions  of  this  power, 
which  vary  in  their  mode.  The  memory 
is  a  power  which  exerts  itself  either  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  or  in  conformity 
with  the  will ;  but  all  the  other  terms  ex- 
press the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  and 
consequently  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  will.  In  dreams  the  memory 
exerts  itself,  but  we  do  not  say  that  we 
have  any  remembrance  or  recoUedion  of 
objects.  Remembrance  is  the  exercise 
of  memory  in  a  conscious  agent ;  it  may 
be  the  effect  of  repetition  or  habit,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  remembers  his 
lesson  after  having  learned  it  several 
times ;  or  of  a  horse  who  remembers  the 
road  which  he  has  been  continually  pass- 
ing ;  or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  associa- 
tion and  circumstances,  by  which  images 
are  casually  brought  back  to  the  mind,  as 
happens  to  intelligent  beings  continually 
as  they  exercise  their  thinking  faculties. 
In  these  cases  remembrance  is  an  invol- 
untary act ;  for  things  return  to  the  mind 
before  one  is  aware  of  it,  as  in  the  case 
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of  one  who  hears  a  particular  name,  and 
remembers  that  he  baa  to  call  on  a  person 
of  the  same  nanie ;  or  of  one  who,  on  see- 
ing a  particular  tree,  remembera  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  youth  which  were 
connected  with  a  similar  tree.  Hemion' 
branee  is,  however,  likewise  a  Toluntary 
act,  and  the  consequence  of  a  direct  de- 
termination, as  in  the  case  of  a  child  who 
strives  to  remember  what  it  has  been  told 
by  its  parent ;  or  of  a  friend  who  remem^ 
bem  the  hour  of  meeting  another  friend 
in  consequence  of  the  interest  which  it 
has  excited  in  his  mind :  nay,  indeed,  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  scarcely  any- 
thing in  ordinary  cases  is  more  under  the 
subservience  of  the  will  than  the  memo- 
ry; for  it  is  now  become  almost  a  max- 
im to  say,  that  one  may  remember  what- 
ever one  wishes. 

Remember  tbee  I 
Ah.thoa  poor  ghost,  white  memory  holds  a  seat 
lu  this  distracted  globe.  Shakspbabs. 

The  power  of  mamory^  and  the  simple 
exercise  of  that  power  in  the  act  of  re- 
memberinff,  are  possessed  in  common, 
though  in  different  d^rees,  by  man  and 
brute;  but  reooUecHon  and  remimeeefux 
are  exercises  of  the  memory  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  higher  faculties  of  man, 
his  judgment  and  understanding.  To  re- 
member is  to  call  to  mind  that  which  has 
once  been  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  to 
recoUed  is  to  remember  afresh,  to  remem^ 
ber  what  has  been  remembered  before,  to 
recall  with  an  effort  what  may  have  been 
forgotten.  Remembrance  busies  itself 
with  objects  that  are  at  hand;  recollec- 
tion carries  us  back  to  distant  periods: 
simple  remembrance  is  engaged  in  things 
that  have  but  just  left  the  mind,  which 
are  more  or  less  easily  to  be  recalled,  and 
more  or  less  faithfully  to  be  represented ; 
but  recoUecHon  tries  to  retrace  the  faint 
images  of  things  that  have  been  so  long 
unthought  of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated 
from  the  memory.  In  this  manner  we 
are  said  to  remanber  in  one  half- hour 
what  was  told  us  in  the  preceding  half- 
hour,  or  to  remember  what  passes  from 
one  day  to  another ;  but  we  reeoUeet  the 
incidents  of  childhood ;  we  recollect  what 
happened  in  our  native  place  after  many 
years*  absence  from  it  Remembrance  is 
that  homely,  every -day  exercise  of  the 
memory  which  renders  it  of  essential  ser- 


vice in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  or 
in  the  performance  of  one's  duties ;  rer- 
oUedion  is  that  exalted  exerdse  of  the 
memory  which  affords  us  the  purest  of 
enjoyments  and  serves  the  noblest  of 
purposes ;  the  recollection  of  all  the  mi- 
nute incidents  of  childhood  Is  a  more 
sincere  pleasure  than  any  which  the 
present  moment  can  afford. 

ForgetftUness  is  necessary  to  rememhrance. 

J 


Memory  may  be  asslrted  by  iDetbod.^  And  tbe 
decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  times  of 
rtcoUtctioH.  JoHKsoai. 

Reminieeenee  is  altogether  an  abstract 
exercise  of  the  memory^  which   Is  em- 
ployed on  purely  intellectual  ideas  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  are  awakened 
by  sensible  objects:  tiie  mathenatician 
makes  use  of  remtiMMoue  in  deducing 
unknown  truths  from  those  which  be  al- 
ready knows.     Reminieeenee  among  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  was   the  remem- 
brance  of  things  purely  inteUectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  sooU 
had  had  before  their  union  with   tbe 
body;  while  the  memory  was  exercised 
upon  sensible  things,  or  that  knowledge 
which  was  acquired  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses.    Reminiscence,  in  its  famil- 
iar application,  signi6es  any  event  or  cir 
cumstance  long  passed  which  is  brought, 
or  comes  to  the  mind,  particularly  if  jt 
be  of  a  pleasurable  nature. 

The  enconragement  and  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived will  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing  remi- 
nieeencee  of  my  Ufls.  Wilson. 

The  Latins  said  that  reminiscence  be- 
longed exclusively  to  man  because  it  was 
purely  intellectual,  but  that  memory  was 
common  to  all  animals  because  it  was 
merely  the  depot  of  the  senses.  That 
divine,  though  pagan  philosopher,  the 
high-winged  Plato,  fancied  that  our  soul^ 
were  at  the  first  infusion  abraeee  tabvla, 
and  that  all  our  future  knowledge  warn 
but  a  reminiscence, 

Seminiaeenee  is  the  retriering  a  thing  at  iires- 
ent  forgot,  or  confusedly  remembered^  by  setting 
the  mind  to  hnnt  over  all  its  notions.       Sottb. 

MENTAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  INTELU- 
GENT. 

Thbrr  is  the  same  difference  between 
MENTAL  and  INTELLECTUAL  as  be- 
tween  mind  and  intellect:  the  ndnd com- 
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prebends  the  thinking  faculty  in  gener- 
al, with  all  its  operations;   the  intdUet 
includes  only  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
sists in  understanding  and  judgment: 
meiUal  is  therefore  opposed  to  corporeal ; 
inieUecitud  is  opposed  to  sensual  or  phys- 
ical :  menial  exertions  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  all;  fntdUetwU  enjoyments 
fall  to  the  lot  of  oomparatively  few.    Ob- 
jects, pleasures,  pains,  operations,  gifts, 
etc,  are  denominated  mental;  subjects, 
conversation,  pursuits,  and  the  like,  are 
entitled  inieUectual.    It  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  our  menial  pleasures  from 
those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we  enjoy 
in  common  with  the  brutes;  the  latter 
are,  howerer,  greatly  heightened  by  the 
former    in  whatever  degree    they    are 
blended:  in  a  society  of  well-informed 
persons,  the  conversation  will  turn  prin- 
cipally on  inieUeetual  subjects. 

To  collect  and  reposit  the  varions  forms  of 
things  is  &r  the  most  pleasing  part  of  mental 
occupation.  Jobksom. 

Man's  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  these, 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat'ry  seas, 
£ndaed  with  intelleettutl  sense  and  soul. 

Shakspeabb. 

INTELLIGENT,  from  inteUigeM,  under- 
standing or  knowing,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  person :  an  intelligent  being  or  an 
intelligence  denotes  a  being  purely  spir- 
itual, or  abstracted  from  matter. 

Can  Me  delight  in  the  production  of  such  abor- 
tire  inieiligencs^y  such  short-lived  reasonable 
beings?  Spectator. 

When  applied  to  individuals,  it  denotes 
having  a  quick  understanding  of  things, 
as  an  ini^ligeni  child. 

MERCANTILII^  COMMERCIAL. 

MERCANTILE,  from  merchandUe,  re- 
spects the  actual  transaction  of  business, 
or  a  transfer  of  merchandise  by  sale  or 
purchase;  COMMERCIAL  comprehends 
the  theory  and  practice  of  commerce: 
hence  we  speak  in  a  peculiar  manner  of 
a  mtrcankUe  house,  a  mercaniUe  town,  a 
mercaniite  situation,  and  the  like ;  but  of 
a  commercial  education,  a  commercial  peo- 
ple, commercial  speculations,  and  the  like. 

Such  la  4he  happiness,  the  hope  of  which  se- 
duced me  from  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  a 
meramtile  life.  Jobnson. 

The  eomtntreial  world  is  very  frequently  pnt 
into  confusion  by  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants. 

JoHNsoir. 


M15S6AGE,  ERRAND. 

MESSAGE,  from  the  Latin  missus^  par- 
ticiple  of  mitiOy  to  send,  signifies  the  thing 
sent  ERRAND,  from  «to,  to  wander  or 
to  go  to  a  distance,  signifies  the  thing  for 
which  one  goes  to  a  distance. 

The  message  is  properly  any  commu- 
nication which  is  conveyed ;  the  errand 
sent  from  one  person  to  another  is  that 
which  causes  one  to  go :  servants  are  the 
bearers  of  messages^  and  are  sent  on  va- 
rious errands.  A  message  may  be  either 
verbal  or  written;  an  errand  \a  limited 
to  no  form,  and  to  no  circumstance :  one 
delivers  the  message^  and  goes  the  errand. 
Sometimes  the  message  may  be  the  errand^ 
and  the  errand  may  include  the  message: 
when  that  which  is  sent  consists  of  a  no- 
tice or  intimation  to  another,  it  is  a  mes- 
sage ;  and  if  that  causes  any  one  to  go 
to  a  place,  it  is  an  errand:  thus  it  is 
that  the  greater  part  of  errands  consists 
of  sending  messages  from  one  person  to 
another. 

Sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 

Shakspeabs. 

The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  inspiring 

breath 
Ecstatic  felt,  and,  from  this  world  retir'd, 
Convers'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms. 
On  gracious  errands  bent.  Thomson. 

MINDFUL,  REGARDFUL,  OBSERVANT. 

MINDFUL  (».  To  attend  to)  respects 
that  which  we  wish  from  others;  RE- 
GARDFUL (v.  To  regard)  respects  that 
which  in  itself  demands  regard  ov  serious 
thought,  particularly  what  regards  the  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  others ;  OBSERV- 
ANT respects  both  that  which  is  commu- 
nicated by  others,  or  that  which  carries 
its  own  obligations  with  itself:  a  child 
should  always  be  mindful  of  its  parents' 
instructions;  they  should  never  be  for- 
gotten :  every  one  should  be  regardful  of 
his  several  duties  and  obligations;  they 
ought  never  to  be  neglected :  one  ought 
to  be  (Servant  of  the  religious  duties 
which  one's  profession  enjoins  upon  him ; 
they  cannot  with  propriety  be  passed 
over.  By  being  mindful  of  what  one 
hears  from  the  wise  and  good,  one  learns 
to  be  wise  and  good ;  by  being  regardful 
of  what  is  due  to  one's  self,  and  to  soci- 
ety at  large,  one  learns  to  pass  through 
the  world  with  satisfaction  to  one's  own 
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mind  and  esteem  from  others ;  by  being 
obBervant  of  all  rule  and  order,  we  afford 
to  others  a  salutary  example  for  their 
imitation. 

Be  mind^ul^  when  thoo  bast  entomb'd  the  shoot. 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root. 

Dbtdkh. 

Ko,  there  Is  none ;  no  ruler  of  the  stars 
Regardful  of  my  miseries.  Hnx. 

Oburvant  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  word. 

DSTIUDf. 
MINISTER,  AGENT. 

MINISTER  comes  from  ndnu^  less,  as 
magitter  comes  from  magi^y  more ;  the 
one  being  less,  and  the  other  more,  than 
others :  the  minister^  therefore,  is  literal- 
ly one  that  acts  in  a  subordinate  capac- 
ity ;  and  the  AGENT  (from  ago^  to  act) 
is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting  part: 
they  both  perform  the  will  of  another, 
but  the  minister  performs  a  higher  part 
than  the  agent:  the  minister  gives  his 
oooDsel,  and  exerts  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers In  the  service  of  another;  but  the 
agent  executes  the  orders  or  commissions 
given  him:  a  minister  is  employed  by 
government  in  political  affairs ;  an  agent 
ts  employed  by  individuals  in  commercial 
and  pecuniary  affairs,  or  by  government 
in  subordinate  matters :  a  minister  is  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  serves  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  his  government;  an  agetd 
generally  acts  under  the  directions  of  the 
minister  or  some  ofiScer  of  government : 
ambassadors  or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the 
first  officers  of  the  State,  are  ministers; 
but  those  who  regulate  the  affairs  respect- 
ing prisoners,  the  police,  and  the  like,  are 
termed  agents.  A  minister  always  holds 
a  public  character,  and  is  in  the  service 
of  the  State ;  the  agent  may  be  only  act- 
ing for  another  individual,  as  a  commer- 
cial agent. 

This  sovereign  by  his  arbitrary  nod 
Restrains  or  sends  his  ministers  abroad. 

Blackmork. 

Tliey  had  not  the  wit  to  send  to  them,  in  any 

orderiy  fashion,  agents  or  chosen  men,  to  tempt 

them  or  treat  with  them.  Bacon. 

TO    MINISTER,  ADMINISTER,  CON- 
TRIBUTE. 

To  MINISTER,  from  the  noun  minister. 
In  the  sense  of  a  servant  (v.  Mini^er\ 
signifies  to  act  in  subservience  to  anoth- 
er, and  may  be  taken  either  in  a  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  sense,  as  to  minister 


to  the  spiritual  wants  or  to  mtstaater  ts 
the  caprices  and  indulgences  of  anoafaer 
when  we  encourage  them  unneoessariir. 
ADMINISTER,  that  is,  to  misuMter  for'a 
specific  purpose,  is  taken  in  the   good 
sense  of  serving  another  to  hU   advma< 
tage :  thus  the  good  Samaritan  atbnimU- 
tered  to  the  comfort  of  the  man  who  had 
fallen  among  thieves.     CONTRIBUTE 
(v,  7b  etmduee)  is  taken  in  either  a  good 
or  bad  sense ;  we  may  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  indigent,  or  we  may  etntiri^ 
Hts  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  others. 
Princes  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  on* 
fortunate  situation,  that  those  who  should 
direct  them  in  early  life  only  mimaier  *o 
their  vices  by  every  means  in  th^r  pow- 
er:  it  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  to  ad- 
minister comfort  to  those  who  are   in 
want,  consolation  to  the  afflicted,  advice 
to  those  who  ask  for  it,  and  require  ll; 
help  to  those  who  are  feeble,  and  sap- 
port  to  those  who  cannot  uphold  them- 
selves :  it  is  the  part  of  all  who  are  in 
high  stations  to  eontribute  to  the  dissem- 
ination of  religion  and  morality  among 
their  dependents ;  but  there  are,  on  the 
contrary,  many  who   amiribiUe  to    the 
spread  of  immorality,  and  a  contempt  of 
all  sacred  things,  by  the  most  pernicious 
example  of  irreligion  in  themselves. 

Those  good  men  who  take  snch  pleasure  in  re- 
lieving the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake  would  not 
have  been  less  forward  to  minister  unto  Christ 
himself. 


By  the  universal  administration  of  grace, 
begun  by  onr  blessed  Saviour,  enlarged  by  his 
Apostles,  carried  on  by  their  immediate  soeces- 
sors,  and  to  be  com]deted  by  the  rest  to  the 
world*s  end,  all  types  that  darkened  this  tUth 
are  enlightened.  SraATT. 

Parents  owe  their  chlldfen  not  only  material 
subsistence  for  their  body,  bat  mach  more  spir- 
itual contribution  for  their  mind.  Diqbt. 

As  expressing  the  acts  of  unconscious 
agents,  they  bear  a  similar  distinction. 

He  flings  the  pregnant  ashes  through  the  air. 
And  speaks  a  mighty  prayer. 
Both  which  the  minisfring  winds  aroond  all 
Bgvpt  bear.  Cowlbt. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mlrron. 
Successively  reflect  succeeding  Images ; 
Not  what  they  would,  but  must  1  a  star  or  toad. 
Just  as  the  liand  of  chance  administers. 

COffOBBVS. 

May  trom  my  bones  a  new  Achilles  rise, 
Tliat  shall  infest  the  Trojan  colonies 
With  Are,  and  sword,  and  Cunine,when,at  length. 
Time  to  our  great  attempts  ecntr^utes  strength. 

DslfBAM. 
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MUriH,  MBRRIMBNT,  JOVIAUTT,  JOIr- 
LITY,  HILARITY. 

Thxsb  terms  all  express  that  species 
of  gayety  or  joy  which  belongs  to  com- 
pany, or  to  men  in  their  social  inter- 
course.    MIRTH  refers  to  the  feeling 
displayed  in  the  outward  conduct :  MEIiU 
RIMENT,  and    the    other    terms,  refer 
rather  to  the  external  expressions  of  the 
feeling,  or  the  causes  of  the  feeling,  than 
to  the  feeling  itself :  tnvih  shows  itself 
in    laughter,  in    dancing,  singing,  and 
Doise ;  merrimenl  consists  of  such  things 
as  are  apt  to  excite  nUrih:  the  more  we 
are  disposed  to  laugh,  the  greater  is  our 
mirth;  the  more  there  is  to  create  laugh- 
ter, the  greater  is  the  rnarimeiU:  the 
tricks  of  Punch  and  his  wife,  or  the 
jokes   of  a   clown,  cause  much   mirik 
among  the  gaping  crowd  of  rustics ;  the 
amusements  with  the  swing,  or  the  round- 
about, afford  much  merriment  to  the  vis- 
itants of  a  fair.    Jilirih  is  confined  to  no 
age  or  station;  but  merrimeni  belongs 
more  particularly  to  young   people,  or 
those  of  the  lower  station;  mirth  may 
be  provoked  wherever  any  number  of 
persons  is  assembled;  menvnent  can- 
not go  forward  anywhere  so  properly  as 
at  fairs,  or  common  and  public  places. 
JOVIALITY  or  JOLLITY,  and  HILAR- 
ITY, are  species  of  merriment  which  be- 
long to  the  conviml  board,  or  to  less  re- 
fined indulgences :  jovialitu  or  joUiiy  is 
the  unrefined,  unlicensed  mdulgence  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  any  social 
entertainments;    hilarity   is    the    same 
thing  qualified  by  the  cultivation  and 
good-sense  of  the  company ;  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  much  jwnalUy  and  jollity  at 
a  public  dinner  of  mechanics,  watermen, 
or  laborers ;  we  may  expect  to  find  hilar- 
ity hi  ^  public  dinner  of  noblemen :  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and*  noise,  constitute   the 
joviality;  the  conversation,  the  songs, 
the  toasts,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the 
company  contribute  to  hilarity. 

The  higliett  gnlOAeMoa  we  receive  here  fttmi 
comiMUij  U  mirtfk,  which  at  the  best  U  bat  a 
fluttering  nnqniet  motion.  Pops. 

He  who  best  knows  onr  natures  by  snch  afflic- 
tions recalls  our  wandering  thoughts  from  Idle 
mtrrimsnL  Gbat. 


Now 


the  Tillage  o*er  XYne  jovial  mead. 

Thomsoic. 


With  branches  we  the  fiuiet  adom«  end  waste 
InJoUity  the  day  ordaiu'd  to  be  the  last. 

Dbtdek. 

He  that  contributes  to  the  hilarity  of  the 
vacant  hour  will  be  welcomed  with  ardor. 

JOBMBOM. 

TO  MISCONSTRUE^  MISUHIBRPRET. 

MISCONSTRUE  and  MISINTER- 
PRET  signify  to  explain  in  a  wrong 
way;  but  the  former  respects  the  sense 
of  one*s  words  or  the  application  of  one^s 
actions:  those  who  indulge  themselves 
in  a  light  mode  of  speech  toward  chil- 
dren are  liable  to  be  miseonstrued ;  a  too 
great  tenderness  to  the  criminal  may  be 
easily  mimnterpreted  into  favor  of  the 
crime.  These  words  may  likewise  be 
employed  in  speaking  of  language  in 
general ;  but  the  former  respects  the  lit- 
eral transmission  of  foreign  ideas  into 
our  native  language ;  the  latter  respects 
the  general  sense  which  one  affixes  to 
any  set  of  words,  either  in  a  native  or 
foreign  language :  the  learners  of  a  lan- 
guage will  unavoidably  miscowstrue  it  at 
times ;  in  all  languages  there  are  ambig- 
uous expressions,  wluch  are  liable  to  mi*- 
interpr^ation,  Miaeondruiny  is  the  con- 
sequence of  ignorance ;  mitinierpretation 
of  particular  words  are  oftener  the  con- 
sequence of  prejudice  and  voluntary 
blindness,  particularly  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  law  or  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  ev'ry  act  and  torn  of  lifls  he  fbels 
Public  calamities  or  household  ills ; 
The  Judge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  oaoae. 
And  donbtfhl  issue  of  mieeon^rued  laws. 

PaioB. 

Some  purposely  misrepresent  or  put  a  wrong 
inierpretaiton  on  the  rirtues  of  others. 

Adddok. 

TO   MIX,  MINGLE,  BLEND,  CONFOUND. 

MIX  is  in  German  miachen^  Latin  mis- 
eeo^  Greek  /uayia^  Hebrew  masteg.  MIN- 
GLE, in  Greek  fuywftt^  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  mix.  BLEND,  in  German  hlenden^ 
to  dazzle,  comes  from  blind,  signifying  to 
see  confusedly,  or  confused  objects  in  a 
general  way.    CONFOUXD,  tf.  CVw/o?i«<i 

Mix  is  here  a  general  and  inciefinite 
term,  signifying  simply  to  put  together : 
but  we  may  mix  two  or  several  things ; 
we  mingle  several  objects:  things  are 
mixed  so  as  to  lose  all  distinction ;  but 
they  may  be  mingled  and  yet  retain  a  dis* 
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tinction :  liquids  tnix  bo  as  to  become  j 
one,  and  individuals  mix  in  a  crowd  so  as 
to  be  lost ;  things  are  mingled  together 
of  different  sizes  if  they  lie  in  the  same 
spot,  but  they  may  still  be  distinguished. 
To  blend  is  only  partially  to  mixy  as  col- 
ors blend  which  fall  into  each  other:  to 
amfmtnd  is  to  mix  in  a  wrong  way,  as 
objects  of  sight  are  canfounaed  when 
they  ai*e  erroneously  taken  to  be  joined. 
To  mix  and  mingle  are  mostly  applied 
to  material  objects,  except  in  poetry ;  to 
Uend  and  confound  are  mental  opera- 
tions, and  principally  employed  on  spir- 
itual subjects :  thus,  events  and  circum- 
stances are  blended  together  in  a  narra- 
tive; the  ideas  of  the  ignorant  are  con- 
fmtnded  in  most  cases,  but  particularly 
when  they  attempt  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

Can  imagination  boast. 
Amid  itt  gay  creation,  Imes  lilie  lien, 
Or  can  Mmix  them  witli  tliat  matchless  skill, 
And  kise  them  in  each  other?  Tbomson. 

There,  as  I  nass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below. 

GOLMXrTH. 

Bot  happy  they  I  the  happiest  of  their  kind. 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  io  one  flue 
Their  hearU,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings 
blsHd.  Thomson. 

And  long  the  gods,  we  know, 
Have  gmdg'd  thee,  Ciejar,  to  the  world  below, 
Where  fraud  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong  con- 
found,  DaTDBK. 

MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

MIXTURE  is  the  thing  mixed  (v.  To 
mix).  MEDLEY,  from  meddle  or  middle, 
sitniifies  what  comes  between  another. 
MISCELLANY,  in  Latin  miaeeUaneom, 
from  miaceOy  to  mix,  signifies  also  a  mixi- 
nre. 

Tlie  term  mixture  is  general ;  whatever 
objects  can  be  mixed  will  form  a  mixture: 
A  medley  is  a  mixture  of  things  not  fit  to 
be  mix£d:  and  a  mi»oeUany  is  a  mixture 
of  many  different  things.  Flour,  water, 
and  eggs  may  form  a  mixture  in  the  prop- 
er sense ;  but  if  to  these  were  added  all 
sortB  of  spices,  it  would  form  a  medley, 
3Ii»ceUany  is  a  species  applicable  only  to 
intellectual  subjects :  the  miscellaneous  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  systematically 
arranged ;  essays  arc  miscellaneotts  in  dis- 
tinction from  works  on  one  pai*ticular 
subject. 


In  great  vilhmles,  there  is  often  nich  a  mixt- 
ure of  the  fool,  as  quite  spoils  the  whole  ptrojert 

of  the  knave.  Socra. 

More  oft  in  fools*  and  madmen's  hands  than  aagn. 
She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages.  Swot. 

A  writer,  whose  design  is  so  comprehensire 
and  mUcelfanefnte  as  that  of  an  essayist,  mar 
accommodate  himself  with  a  topic  from,  every 
scene  of  lifo.  ' 


MODERATION,  MRDIOCRITY. 

MODERATION  (v.  Modesty)  is  the  clwr- 
acteristic  of  persons;  MEDIOCRITY  (that 
is,  the  mean  or  medium)  characterizes 
their  condition :  mioderaiiom.  is  a  yirtoe  of 
no  small  importance  for  beings  who  find 
excess  in  everything  to  be  an  evil ;  met&oe- 
rity  in  external  circumstances  is  exempt 
from  all  the  evils  which  attend  either  pov- 
erty or  riches. 

Such  moderation  with  thj  honnty  Join, 

That  thou  may'st  nothing  give  that  is  not  thine. 

DSXHAIL 

Mediocrity  only  of  enjoyment  is  allowed  to  man 


MODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT. 

MODEST,  in  Latin  modaitusy  from  mo- 
duSy  a  measure,  signifies  setting  measure 
to  one's  estimate  of  one*s  self.  BASH- 
FUL signifies  ready  to  be  a6a«AAiL  DIF. 
FIDENT,  V.  DistrustfuL 

Modesty  is  a  habit  or  principle  of  the 
mind ;  bashfyiness  is  a  state  of  feeling : 
modesty  is  at  all  times  becoming;  baik- 
fulness  is  only  becoming  in  females,  or 
Very  young  persons,  in  the  presence  of 
their  superiors :  middesty  discovers  itself 
in  the  absence  of  everything  assuming, 
whether  in  look,  word,' or  action ;  bash- 
ftdness  betrays  itself  by  a  downcast  look 
and  a  timid  air :  a  modest  deportment  is 
always  commendable;  a  bashful  temper 
is  not  desirable. 

Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  disp1ay*d 
A  15sir  fierce  boy,  or  In  a  boy  bctray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modes*  maid. 

DaTDEM. 

Mere  ha^ifulnesSy  without  merit,  is  awkwani- 
ness.  ADWsoK. 

Modesty  is  a  proper  distrust  of  our. 
selves;  iiffidence  is  a  culpable  distrust 
Modesty y  though  opposed  to  assurance,  ia 
not  incompatible  with  a  confidence  in  our- 
selves ;  diffidetvee  altogether  unmans  a  per- 
son, and  disqualifies  him  for  his  duty :  a 
person  l^  generally  modest  in  the  displaj 
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of  his  talents  to  others;  but  a  diffident 
man  cannot  tarn  his  talents  to  his  own 
use. 

A  man  truly  modest  la  as  mach  so  when  he  is 
alone  ma  bi  company.  Budgbll. 

D^idence  and  presumption  both  arise  from 
the  want  of  knowing,  or  rather  endeavoring  to 
know  oarselres.  Stkble. 

MODE8TT,  MODERATION,  TEMPBR- 
ANCE,  SOBRIETY. 

MODESTY,  in  French  modeatie,  Latin 
modestia,  and  MODERATION,  in  Latin 
modercUiO  and  moderor^  both  come  from 
moduttj  a  measure,  limit,  or  boundary ; 
that  is,  forming  a  measure  or  rule.  TEM- 
PERANCE, in  Latin  temperanim,  from 
tempuSf  time,  signifies  fixing  a  time  {v. 
Abfitinent).     SOBRIETY,  v.  AhsHnent. 

Modegtif  lies  in  the  mind,  and  in  the 
tone  of  feeling ;  moderation  respects  the 
desires :  modesty  is  a  principle  that  acts 
discreUonall y ;  moderation  is  a  rule  or  line 
that  acts  as  a  restraint  on  the  views  and 
the  outward  conduct :  he  who  thinks  mod- 
estly of  his  own  acquirements,  his  own  per- 
formances, and  his  own  merits,  will  be 
moderate  in  his  expectations  of  praise,  re- 
ward, and  recompense ;  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  overrates  his  own  abilities  and 
qualifications,  will  equally  overrate  the 
use  he  makes  of  them,  and  consequently 
be  immoderate  in  the  price  which  he  sets 
upon  his  services :  in  such  cases,  there- 
fore, modesty  and  moderation  are  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect ;  but  there  may 
be  modesty  without  moderation^  and  mod- 
eration without  modesty.  Modesty  is  a  sen- 
timent confined  to  one^s  self  as  the  ob- 
ject, and  consisting  solely  of  one's  judg- 
ment of  what  one  is  and  what  one  does ; 
but  moderation^  as  is  evident  from  the 
above,  extends  to  objects  that  are  exter- 
nal of  ourselves:  modesty,  rather  than 
moderation,  belongs  to  an  author;  mod- 
eration, rather  than  modesty,  belongs  to 
a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who  has  gains  to 
make  and  purposes  to  answer. 

I  may  modeetUj  conclude  that  whatever  errors 
there  may  be  in  this  play,  there  are  not  those 
which  have  been  objected  to  it.  Detobm. 

Equally  inur'd, 
^rmaderation^  either  state  to  bear, 
«Tfosperoas  or  adverse.  Hiltoit. 

^  Modesty  shields  a  man  from  mortifica- 
tions and  disappointments,  which  assail 


the  self-conceited  man  in  every  direction : 
a  modest  man  conciliates  the  esteem  even 
of  an  enemy  and  a  rival.  Moderation  pro- 
tects a  man  equally  from  injustice  on  the 
one  hand,  and  imposition  on  the  other: 
he  who  is  moderate  himself  makes  others 
so. 

There's  proud  modesty  in  merit !  Dktdek. 

Few  harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the 
days  of  your  league  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of 
our  solemn  league  and  covenant  in  England,  have 
ever  breathed  less  of  the  spirit  of  moderati&t^ 
than  this  lecture  in  the  Old  Jewry.  Bubke. 

Moderation  is  the  measure  of  one's  de> 
sires,  one's  habits,  one's  actions,  and  one's 
words ;  temperance  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
time  or  season  for  particular  feelings,  ac- 
tions, or  words :  a  man  is  said  to  be  mod- 
erate in  his  principles  who  adopts  the  me- 
dium or  middle  course  of  thinking;  it 
rather  qualifies  the  thing  than  the  per- 
son :  he  is  said  to  be  temperate  in  his 
anger,  if-  he  do  not  suffer  it  to  break  out 
into  any  excesses;  teinperanee  charac- 
terizes the  person  rather  than  the  thing. 
A  moderate  man  in  politics  endeavors  to 
steer  clear  of  all  party  spirit,  and  is  conse- 
quently so  temperate  in  his  language  as  to 
provoke  no  animosity.  Moderation  in  the 
enjoyment  of  everything  is  essential  in 
order  to  obtain  the  purest  pleasure :  tern- 
perance  in  one's  indulgences  is  always 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects  to  the 
constitution ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  any  de- 
viation from  temperanee,  even  in  a  single 
instance,  is  always  punished  with  bodily 
pain  and  sickness. 

These  are  the  tenets  which  the  moderati^  of 
the  Romanists  will  not  venture  to  affirm. 

SUAI^RIDOB. 

She*s  not  forward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 
She's  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  tlie  morn. 

SilAXSrEARB. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  have  already 
been  considered  in  their  proper  applica- 
tion (v.  Abstinent),  which  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate their  improper  application.  Tetn- 
perance  is  an  action ;  it  is  the  tempering 
of  our  words  and  actions  to  the  circum- 
stances :  sobriety  is  a  state  in  which  one 
is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to  devi- 
ate from  the  right  course ;  as  a  man  who 
is  intoxicated  with  wine  runs  into  exces.4- 
es,  and  loses  that  power  of  guiding  him- 
self which  he  has  when  he  is  sober  or  free 
from  all  intoxication,  so  is  he  who  is  in- 
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toxicated  with  any  passion,  in  like  man- 
ner, hurried  away  into  irregularities  which 
a  man  in  his  right  senses  will  not  be 
guilty  of :  aobridy  is,  therefore,  the  state 
of  being  in  one's  right  or  aober  senses ; 
and  wobriety  is,  with  regard  to  Umperanee^ 
as  a  cause  to  the  effect ;  Kbridy  of  mind 
will  not  only  produce  moderation  and  tern- 
perance^  but  extend  its  influence  to  the 
whole  conduct  of  a  man  in  every  relation 
and  circumstance,  to  his  internal  senti- 
ments and  his  external  behavior :  hence 
we  speak  of  sobriety  in  one's  mien  or  de- 
portment, aobriety  in  one  dress  and  man- 
ners, wbriety  in  one's  religious  opinions 
and  observances. 

TemperaU  mirth  i«  not  extingniahed  by  oUi 
agie.  Blaui. 

Another,  who  had  a  great  genlas  for  tragedy, 
following  the  fury  of  bin  natural  temper,  made 
every  man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging 
mad,  there  was  not  a  Bober  person  to  be  had. 

Dbtdbn. 

Sober  may  also  be  applied  figuratively. 

Spread  thy  close  curtains,  lore-performing  night, 
Thon  «o&«r-8uited  matron,  all  In  black. 

Shaxstsabb. 

MOISTURE,  HUMIDITY,  DAMPNESS. 

MOISTURE,  from  the  French  mmte, 
moist,  is  probably  contracted  from  the 
Latin  hunddus,  from  which  HUMIDITY 
is  immediately  derived.  DAMPNESS 
comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  Ger- 
man dampf^  a  vapor. 

Moisture  is  used  in  general  to  express 
any  small  degree  of  infusion  of  a  liquid 
into  a  body ;  humidity  is  employed  sci- 
entifically to  describe  the  state  of  having 
any  portion  of  such  liquid:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  moisture  of  a  table,  the 
moisture  of  paper,  or  the  moisture  of  a 
floor  that  has  been  wetted;  but  of  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  has 
contracted  moisture  of  itself.  Dampness 
is  that  species  of  moisture  that  arises 
from  the  gradual  contraction  of  a  liquid 
in  bodies  capable  of  retaining  it ;  in  this 
manner  a  cellar  is  damp^  or  linen  that 
has  lain  long  by  may  become  dcunp. 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 
To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off. 

Thomson. 

It  enables  the  animal  to  keep  the  principal  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  eye  under  cover,  and  to  pre- 
serve it  in  a  due  state  of  humidittf-         Palxt. 


Now  tnsn  tbe  towo. 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noiaome  cf^zsxps. 
Oft  let  me  wander.  TBoicsow. 

MONET,  CASH. 

MONEY  comes  from  the  Latin  moneta, 
which  signified  stamped  coin,  from  moiuo, 
to  advise,  to  inform  of  its  value,  by  means 
of  an  inscription  or  stamp.  CASH,  from 
the  French  eaisM,  a  chest,  signifies  that 
which  is  put  in  a  chest. 

Money  is  applied  to  everything  which 
serves  as  a  circulating  medium ;  eaah  is, 
in  a  strict  sense,  put  for  coin  only:  bank- 
notes arc  money;  guineas  and  shillings 
are  oasfi;  all  cash  is  therefore  momaf, 
but  all  manof  la  not  cash.  The  <m)j 
money  the  Chinese  have  arc  square  bits 
of  metal,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre, 
by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string: 
travellers  on  the  Continent  must  always 
be  provided  with  letters  of  credit,  which 
may  be  turned  into  oashy  as  oonv^ence 
requires. 

Little  success  is  like  to  be  ftrand  fn  tnanagiag 
a  diitpute  against  covetoiuiiesa,  which  swajrs  and 
carries  iJl  before  It  in  the  strength  of  that  queen 
regent  of  the  world,  money.  Stmctato*. 

At  the  new  Exchange  they  are  eloquent  for 
want  of  cash^  but  in  the  City  they  ought  with 
cash  to  supply  the  want  of  eloquence. 

I^BCT4T0B. 

MONUMENT,  MEMORIAL,  RKM^MBRAX- 

CER. 

MONUMENT,  in  Latin  monmnenium 
or  mofum^n^um,  from  mon^^  to  advise  or 
remind,  signifies  that  which  puts  us  in 
mind  of  something.  MEMORIAL,  from 
memory^  signifies  the  thing  that  helps  the 
memory;  and  REMEMBRANCER,  from 
remember  {v.  Memory),  the  thing  that 
causes  to  remember. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  these 
terms  have,  in  their  original  derivation, 
precisely  the  same  signification,  and  dif- 
fer in  their  collateral  acceptations :  mou- 
wnent  is  applied  to  that  which  is  pur- 
posely set  up  to  keep  a  thing  in  miod; 
memorials  and  remembrancers  are  any 
things  which  are  calculated  to  call  a 
thing  to  mind:  a  monument  is  used  to 
preserve  a  public  object  of  notice  from 
being  forgotten;  a  memoHcd  serves  to 
keep  an  individual  in  mind :  the  monu- 
ment is  commonly  understood  to  be  a 
species  of  building;  as  a  tomb  which 
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presenres  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  a 
pillar  which  preserves  the  memory  of 
some  public  event :  the  memoriai  always 
consists   of  something  which  was   the 
property,  or  in  the  possession,  of  anoth- 
er;   as  his  picture,  his  handwriting,  his 
hair,  and  the  like.     The  Monwnmi  at 
Liondon  was  built  to  commemorate  the 
dreadful  fire  of  the  city  in  the  year  1666 : 
f^riends  who  are  at  a  distance  are  happy 
to  have  some  token  of  each  other's  re- 
gard, which  they  likewise  keep  as  a  me- 
morial of  their  former  intercourse. 

On  your  father's  old  monum^ni 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs.  Shakbpeabs. 

The  monument^  in  its  proper  sense,  is 
always  made  of  wood  or  stone  for  some 
specific  purpose ;  but,  in  the  improper 
sense,  anything  may  be  termed  a  monu- 
metU  when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding the  public  of  any  circumstance : 
thus,  the  pyramids  are  monwnenis  of  an- 
tiquity ;  the  acUons  of  a  good  prinoe  are 
more  lasting  moTtumenia  than  either  brass 
or  marble.  Memorial  are  mostly  of  a 
private  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  such 
as  remind  us  naturally  of  the  object  to 
which  they  have  belonged ;  this  object  is 
generally  some  person. 

Knyfuemorial  of  your  gtwd-natnre  and  friend- 
ahip  is  UMMt  welcome  to  me.  Pope. 

If  (in  the  Isle  of  Skye)  the  renemhrance  of  pa- 
pal superstition  is  obliterated,  the  tnanvmenta 
of  paial  piety  are  likewise  eAiced.        Jobhson. 

But  it  may  likewise  refer  to  some  thing, 
if  it  be  of  a  personal  nature,  or  that  by 
which  persons  are  individually  affected: 
our  Saviour  instituted  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  memorial  of  his 
death. 

All  churches  have  had  their  names,  some  as 
mumiOTialt  of  peace,  some  of  wisdom,  some  in 
memory  of  the  Trinity  itself,  some  of  Christ  un- 
der sundry  titles.  Uookkr. 

A  monument  and  memwial  is  said  of 
that  which  concerns  numbers:  the  r«- 
membrancer  is  said  of  that  which  direct- 
ly concerns  a  man's  self ;  the  manorial 
calls  another  person  to  one's  mind,  the 
remembrancer  calls  that  to  a  man's  own 
mind  in  which  he  is  personally  interest- 
ed :  a  gift  is  the  best  memorial  we  can 
give  of  ourselves  to  another ;  a  sermon 
is  often  a  good  remembraneer  of  the  du- 
ties which  we  have  neglected  to  perform. 


Medals  are  so  many  monvm^nts  conatipied 
over  to  eternity,  that  may  last  when  all  other 
memorial  of  the  same  age  are  worn  out  or  lost. 

Addison. 

When  God  is  forgotten,  his  Judgments  are  his 
remembraneer^.  Cowpsb. 

MOTION,  MOVEMENT. 

Thise  are  both  abstract  terms  to  de- 
note the  act  of  mtmng,  but  MOTION  is 
taken  generally  and  abstractedly  from 
the  thing  that  movee;  MOVEMENT,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  taken  in  connection 
with  the  agent  or  thing  that  moves: 
hence  we  speak  of  a  state  of  motion  as 
opposed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual 
moHcn^  the  laws  of  mo/tofi,  and  the  like ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  say,  to  make  a 
movement  when  speaking  of  an  army,  a 
general  movement  when  speaking  of  an 
assembly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  in- 
roads of  troublesome  thoughts  to  expel  them  im- 
mediately by  putting  better  images  into  motion. 

Johnson. 

Nature  I  thought  perform'd  too  mean  a  part, 
Forming  her  movemefite  to  the  rules  of  art. 

PaioB. 

When  motion  is  qualified  by  the  thing 
that  movee,  it  denotes  continued  motion  ; 
but  movement  implies  only  a  particular 
motion :  hence  we  say,  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  the  motion  of  the  earth ; 
a  person  is  in  continual  motion,  or  an 
army  is  in  motion  ;  but  a  person  makes  a 
movement  who  rises  or  sits  down,  or  goes 
from  one  chair  to  another ;  the  different 
movements  of  the  springs  and  wheels  of 
any  instrument 

At  this  rate  of  travelling,  it  would  go  round 
the  earth's  orbit  in  less  than  a  week,  which 
makes,  I  think,  considerably  more  than  sixty 
millions  of  miles  in  a  day ;  a  motion  that  vastly 
surpasses  all  human  comprehension.    Brydone. 

The  women,  terrified  by  these  movemente^  run 
tumidtuonsly  from  their  houses  to  the  temples. 

UooK. 

MOURNFUL,  SAD. 

MOURNFUL  signifies  full  of  what 
causes  mourning;  SAD  {v. Dull)  signi- 
fies either  a  painful  sentiment,  or  what 
causes  this  painful  sentiment.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  sentiment  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  these  epi- 
thets :  the  mournful  awakens  tender  and 
sjrmpathetic  feelings :  the  ead  oppresses 
the  spirits,  and  makes  one  heavy  at  heart ; 
a  mowmfvl  tale  contains  an  account  of 
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othen*  distresses ;  a  tad  story  contains  an 
account  of  one's  own  distress ;  a  mourn- 
ful event  befalls  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives ;  a  »ad  misfortune  befalls  ourselves. 
Selfish  people  find  nothing  mournful^  but 
many  things  tad:  tender-hearted  people 
are  always  affected  by  what  is  mournful^ 
and  are  less  troubled  about  what  is  aad, 

Karcissa  follows  ere  hU  tomb  is  closed, 

Her  death  invades  his  mournful  right,  and  claims 

The  ffiief  that  started  from  my  lids  for  him. 

Yorwo. 

How  sad  a  sight  Is  human  happiness 
To  those  whose  thoughu  can  pierce  beyond  an 
hour !  YouNO. 

MOVING,  APFECTINO,  PATHETIC. 

The  moving  is  in  general  whatever 
moves  the  affections  or  the  passions ;  the 
AFFECTING  and  PATHETIC  are  what 
move  the  affedionM  in  different  degrees. 
The  good  or  bad  feelings  may  be  jnovfd  ; 
the  tender  feelings  only  are  affected,  A 
field  of  battle  is  a  moving  spectacle :  the 
death  of  a  friend  is  an  affecting  specta- 
cle. The  affecting  acts  by  means  of  the 
senses  as  well  as  the  understanding ;  the 
pathetic  applies  only  to  what  is  address- 
ed to  the  heart:  hence,  a  sight  or  a  de- 
scription is  affecting ;  but  an  address  is 
pailietic. 

There  is  something  so  movit^g  in  the  very  im- 
age of  weeping  beauty.  Sxsele. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  ancient 
or  modern  story  more  afectitig  than  a  letter  of 
Ann  of  Bouleyne.  Addisok. 

What  think  yon  of  the  bard*s  enchanting  art, 
Which,  whether  be  attempts  to  warm  the  heart 
With  fabled  scenes,  or  charm  the  ear  with  rhyme, 
Breathes  all  pathetic^  lovely,  and  sublime  ? 

Jentks. 

MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG,  SWARM. 

Tux  idea  of  many  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  and  peculiar  to  that  of 
MULTITUDE,  from  the  Latin  mulhu  ; 
CROWD,  from  the  verb  to  crowds  signi- 
fies the  many  that  crowd  together;  and 
THRONG,  like  the  German  drdngen,  to 
press,  signifies  the  many  that  press  to- 
gether ;  and  SWARM,  like  the  German 
schwUrmen^  to  fly  about,  signifies  running 
together  in  numbers.  These  terms  vary, 
either  in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  cir- 
cumstance :  mvUUvde  is  applicable  to  any 
object ;  crowds  throng^  and  swarm  are  in 
the  proper  sense  applicable  only  to  ani- 
mate objects :  the  two  first  in  regard  to 
persons ;  the  latter  to  animals  in  general. 


but  particularly  brutee.  A  nutUiimde 
be  either  in  a  stagnant  or  a  moring 
state ;  all  the  rest  denote  a  muUiitadt  in 
a  moving  state :  a  erwed  is  always  press- 
ing, generally  eager  and  tumaltuoas ;  a 
throng  may  be  busy  and  active,  bat  not 
always  pressing  or  inoommodiotts :  it  U 
always  inconvenient,  sometinaes  danger- 
ous, to  go  into  a  crowd;  it  is  amusiiig  to 
see  the  throng  that  is  perpetuall  v  pas8ii^ 
in  the  streets  of  the  city :  the  awarm  b 
more  active  than  either  of  the  two  oth- 
ers; it  is  commonly  applied  to  bees 
which  fly  together  in  numbers,  but  some- 
times  to  human  beings,  to  denote  their 
very  great  numbers  when  scattenni 
about ;  thus  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
low  neighborhoods  gwarm  in  the  streets. 

A  multitude  is  incapable  of  framing  orden. 


The  crotod  shall  Caesar's  Indian  war  behold. 


T  shone  amid  the  heav'nly  thranff. 

Namherless  nations,  stretchinfi;  fkr  and  vide. 
Shall  (I  foresee  It)  soon,  with  GotMc 

come  forth,  

From  ignorance's  uniTersal  North.  Swirr, 

TO  HimLATB,  MAIM,  MANGLR. 

MUTILATE,  in  Latin  muiilatv*,  from 
mutiio  and  muHlttSy  Greek  fivriKo^,  with- 
out horns,  signiBes  to  take  off  any  nec- 
essary part.  MAIM  and  MANGLE  are 
connected  with  the  Latin  wiwrt«,  which 
comes  from  manWy  signifyiiig  to  deprive 
of  a  hand  or  to  wound  in  general. 

Mutilate  has  the  most  extended  mean- 
ing; it  implies  the  abridging  of  any 
limb:  mangle  is  applied  to  irregular 
wounds  in  any  part  of  the  body :  maim 
is  confined  to  wounds  in  the  limbs,  par- 
ticularly the  hands.  Men  are  exposiBd  to 
be  mutilated  by  means  of  cannon-balls ; 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  nuwgied 
when  attacked  promiscuously  with  the 
sword ;  they  frequently  get  matmerfwhen 
boarding  vessels  or  storming  plaoes. 

When  a  man  Is  in  danf^r  of  the  muOlaHoii 
of  an  arm,  a  lejf,  and  the  like,  it  la  lawAil  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  either  by  the  death  of  the  assail- 
ant. SOCTH. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  Enghind,be  tbatmnioi- 
ed  any  man  whereby  he  lont  any  part  of  hii 
body,  was  sentenced  to  lose  the  like  part. 

Blaocstoits. 

What  have  they  (the  French  nobilitT)  done 
that  they  shoald  be  Imnted  Bbmt,  mangled, 
and  tortured  ?  Bdkkx. 
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AfuHiaie  and  mangle  are  applicable  to 
moral  objects ;  maim  is  employed  in  the 
natural  or  figurative  sense.  In  this  case 
mcmgU  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  ma- 
iilaU;  the  latter  signifies  to  lop  oft  an 
essential  part ;  to  mangle  is  to  miUUate  a 
thing  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  use- 
less or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Christians 
is  fond  of  mutiloHng  the  Bible  by  setting 
aside  such  parts  as  do  not  favor  its  own 
scheme ;  and  among  them  all  the  sacred 
Scriptures  become  literally  mangled^  and 
stripped  of  all  its  most  important  doc- 
trines. 

How  Hales  would  liave  borne  the  muiUations 
which  hla  Plea  of  the  Crown  has  suffered  from 
the  editor,  they  who  know  his  character  will  ea- 
sily conceive.  Johnson. 

I  have  shown  t'.ie  evil  fA  maiming  and  split- 
tlncf  religion.  Dlaik. 

MUTUAL,  RKCIPROCAL. 

MUTUAL,  in  Latin  mtUuiu^  from  mutOy 
to  change,  signifies  exchanged  so  as  to 
be  equal,  or  the  same,  on  both  sides. 
RECIPROCAL,  in  Latin  reciprocity  from 
recipioj  to  take  back,  signifies  giving 
backward  and  forward  by  way  of  return. 
Mutual  supposes  a  sameness  in  condition 
at  the  same  time :  reciprocal  supposes  an 
alternation  or  succession  of  returns.  Ex- 
change is  free  and  voluntary ;  we  give  in 
exchange,  and  this  action  is  mutual:  re- 
turn is  made  either  according  to  law  or 
equity ;  it  is  obligatory,  and  when  equal- 
ly obligatory  on  each  in  turn  it  is  recip- 
rocal. Voluntary  disinterested  services 
rendered  to  each  other  are  mutual:  im- 
posed or  merited  services,  returned  from 
one  to  the  other,  are  reciprocal:  friends 
render  one  another  muiital  services ;  the 
services  between  servants  and  masters 
are  reciprocal.  The  husband  and  wife 
pledge  their  faith  to  each  other  mvlually  ; 
they  are  reeiprocally  bound  to  keep  their 
vow  of  fidelity.  The  sentiment  is  mutu- 
aly  the  tie  is  reciprocal. 

Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  In  the  hrahi. 
And  theee,  reeiprocally^  those  again 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint, 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint. 

COWPBK. 

Mutual  applies  mostly  to  matters  of 
will  and  opinion :  a  mutual  affection,  a 
mutual  inclination  to  oblige,  a  muiwd  in- 
terest for  each  other^s  comfort,  a  mutual 
concern  to  avoid  that  which  will  displease. 


the  other— 'these  are  the  sentiments 
which  render  the  marriage  state  happy ; 
reciprocal  ties,  reciprocal  bonds,  reciprocal 
rights,  reciprocal  duties — these  are  what 
every  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind  as  a 
member  of  society,  that  he  may  expect 
of  no  man  more  than  what  in  equity  he 
is  disposed  to  return. 

The  soul  and  spirit  that  animates  and  keeps 
np  society  is  mutual  trust.  South. 

Life  cannot  subsist  in  society  but  by  reeipro- 
eal  concessions.  Johmsom. 

Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but  what  is 
personal ;  reciprocal  is  applied  to  things 
remote  from  the  idea  of  personality,  as 
reciprocal  verbs,  reciprocal  terms,  recipro- 
cal  relations,  and  the  like. 

MYSTERIOUS,  MYSTIC. 

MYSTERIOUS  {v.  Dark)  and  MYS- 
TIC  are  but  variations  of  the  same  orig- 
inal ;  the  former,  however,  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  that  which  is  supernat- 
ural, or  veiled  in  an  impenetrable  obscu- 
rity ;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  natural, 
but  concealed  by  an  artificinl  or  fantasti- 
cal veil ;  hence  we  speak  of  the  myUeri" 
ou8  plans  of  Providence :  mystic  schemes 
of  theology,  or  mystic  principles. 

As  soon  as  that  myeterlowi  veil,  which  now 
covers  futurity,  was  (should  be)  lifted  up,  all  the 
gayety  of  life  would  disappear.  Blaib. 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires,  that  move 

In  mynHc  dance  not  without  song, 

Resound  bb  praise.  Miliom. 


N. 

TO  NAME,  GALL. 

NAME,  which  comes,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Northern  languages,  from  the 
Hebrew  naniy  is  properly  to  pronounce 
a  word,  but  is  now  employed  for  distin- 
guishing or  addressing  one  by  name. 
To  CALL  {v.  To  caU)  signifies  properly 
to  address  one  loudly,  consequently  we 
may  name  without  calling^  when  we  only 
mention  a  name  in  conversation  ;  and  we 
may  call  without  naming. 

Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see. 
Embitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me.     Pope. 

And  oft  the  nightly  necromancer  boasts. 
With  these  to  call  from  tombs  the  stalking 
ghosts.  Hktdek, 
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The  terms  may,  howerer,  be  emplojed 
In  the  senae  of  assigning  a  name.  In 
this  case  a  person  is  named  by  his  name, 
whether  proper,  patronymic,  or  whatev- 
er is  usual ;  he  is  called  according  to  the 
characteristics  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished. The  Emperor  Tiberius  was 
named  Tiberius ;  he  was  called  a  monster. 
William  the  First  of  England  is  named 
William ;  he  is  c€tlled  the  Conqueror. 

I  hi7  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 
And  iEnos,  nam'd  firom  me,  the  city  call. 

Dbtssn. 
ru  eaU  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane ;  oh  anawer  me. 

Shakspbabb. 

NAME,  APPELLATION,  TITLE,  DENOMI- 
NATION. 

NAME,  V,  To  name,  APPELLATION, 
in  French  appdUuion,  Latin  appdlalio^ 
from  appeUo,  to  call,  signifies  that  by 
which  a  person  is  called.  TITLE,  in 
French  titre,  Latin  tihUus^  from  the 
Greek  ri of,  to  honor,  signifies  that  appel- 
lation which  is  assign^  to  any  one  for 
the  purpose  of  honor.  DENOMINA- 
TION signifies  that  which  denonunaiea  or 
distinguishes. 

Name  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are 
specific.  Whatever  word  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another  is  a 
name  ;  therefore,  an  appellaiion  and  a  ^t- 
He  is  a  name^  but  not  vice  versa,  A  name 
is  either  common  or  proper ;  an  appeUa- 
ticti  is  generally  a  common  name  given 
for  some  specific  purpose  as  characteris- 
tic. Several  kings  of  France  had  the 
names  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip ;  but  one 
was  distinguished  by  the  appdlation  of 
Stammerer,  another  by  that  of  the  Sim- 
ple, and  a  third  by  that  of  the  Hardy, 
arising  from  particular  characters  or 
circumstances.  A  title  is  a  species  of  ap- 
pellationj  not  drawn  from  anything  per- 
sonal, but  conferred  as  a  ground  of  polit- 
ical distinction.  An  appdUUion  may  be 
often  a  term  of  reproach ;  but  a  tiUe  is 
alwa3rs  a  mark  of  honor.  An  appdlaiion 
is  given  to  all  objects,  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  a  title  is  given  mostly  to  persons, 
sometimes  to  things.  A  particular  house 
may  have  the  appdlaiion  of  "the  Cot- 
tage," or  "  the  Hall,"  as  a  particular  per- 
son may  have  the  title  of  Duke,  Lord,  or 
Ifarquis. 


Then  on  yoor  name  ahall  vpetebed  movtals  cbO, 
And  ofller'd  victims  at  yonr  altars  fioL   DBtamx. 

The  namee  derived  from  the  proiteasiun  of  tte 
ministry,  in  the  language  of  the  present  age,  an 
made  but  the  appMaUeee  ot  scorn.         Socth. 

We  generally  find  in  Utlee  an  intlmatkn  of 
some  particular  merit  tliat  aboakl  reeommead 
men  to  tiie  high  stations  which  they 


Denomiwttian  is  to  particular  bodies, 
what  (gjpellation  is  to  an  individual; 
namely,  a  term  of  distinction,  drawn 
from  their  peculiar  characters  and  dr- 
cumstances.  The  Christian  worid  is 
split  into  a  number  of  different  bodies  or 
communities,  under  the  denomtnatians  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Calvinista,  Pre- 
byterians,  etc.,  which  have  their  origin  la 
the  peculiar  form  of  faith  and  disdpliDe 
adopted  by  these  bodies. 

It  has  cost  me  much  care  and  thoogtat  to  mar- 
shal and  fix  the  people  under  tlieir  proper  de- 
uominatione.  AamnM. 

TO  NAME,  DBNOMINATBy  8TTL1S,  EN- 
TITLE, DBSlONATEi  CHARACTESIZK. 

To  NAME  {v.  To  name,  caB)  signifies 
simply  to  give  a  name  to,  or  to  address 
or  specify  by  the  given  name;  to  DE- 
NOMINATE is  to  give  a  specific  name 
upon  specific  ground,  to  distinguish  by 
the  name;  to  STYLE,  from  the  noun 
style  or  manner  (v.  DicHon,  style\  signi- 
fies to  address  by  a  specific  name;  to 
ENTITLE  is  to  give  the  specific  or  ap- 
propriate title.  Adam  named  everjUiing; 
we  denominaie  the  man  who  drinks  ex- 
cessively, '*a  drunkard;"  subjects  style 
their  monarch  **  His  Majesty ;"  books  are 
entitled  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
author. 

I  could  fMme  some  of  our  acquabitance  who 
liave  been  obliged  to  travel  as  fiir  as  Alexandria 
in  pursuit  of  money. 

UKUCOTH'S  LSITBBS  OP  ClCBBO. 

A  finble  in  tragic  or  epic  poetry  is  denomino' 
ted  simple,  when  the  events  it  contains  follov 
each  other  in  an  unbroken  tenor.         Waktoh. 

Happy  those  times 
When  lords  were  styPd  fiobers  of  liuniUes. 


To  name,  denominate,  style,  and  entitle, 
are  the  acts  of  conscious  agents  only. 
To  DESIGNATE,  signifying  to  mark 
out,  and  CHARACTERIZE,  signifymg 
to  form  a  eharaderistie,  are  said  only  of 
things,  and  agree  with  the  former  only 
inasmuch  as  words  may  dther  detiffnaU 
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or  eharacterize:  thus  the  word  "capac- 
ity" is  said  to  dengruUe  the  power  of 
holding;  and  "finesse"  duxraderizei  the 
people  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 

This  15  a  plain  deeiffnation  of  the  Dake  of 
Marlborough.  One  kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten 
land  Is  called  marl,  and  every  one  knows  that 
borough  is  the  nams  of  a  town.  Swift. 

There  are  faces  not  only  individoa],  but  gen- 
tnUious  and  national,  as  European,  Asiatic,  Af- 
rican, and  Grecian  lisoes,  which  are  characUr- 
i»e<l,  Abbutbhot. 

NAME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT. 

NAME  is  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  for  a  name  acquired  in  public  by 
any  peculiarity  or  quality  in  an  object. 
REPUTATION  and  REPUTE,  from  re 
puU)y  or  re  and  puto^  to  think  back,  or  in 
reference  to  some  immediate  object,  sig- 
nifies the  thinking  of  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing thought  of  by  the  public,  or  held  in 
public  estimation.  CREDIT  (v.  CnxUt) 
signifies  the  state  of  being  believed  or 
trusted  in  general. 

Name  implies  something  more  specific 
than  the  repuUUian;  and  r^mtaHan  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  name;  a 
name  may  be  acquired  by  some  casualty 
or  by  some  quality  that  has  more  show 
than  worth ;  reputation  is  acquired  only 
by  time,  and  built  only  on  merit :  a  name 
may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply  by  way 
of  distinction;  repuiaiion  is  not  given, 
but  acquired,  or  follows  as  a  consequence 
of  one's  honorable  exertions.  A  physi- 
cian sometimes  gets  a  nanie  by  a  single 
instance  of  professional  skill,  which  by  a 
combination  of  favorable  circumstancss 
he  may  convert  to  his  own  advantage  in 
forming  an  extensive  practice;  but  un- 
less he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of 
talent,  this  name  will  never  ripen  into  a 
■olid  reputation. 

y*w>  fe«"  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 
Ana  firee  from  conscieDce,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 

Denham. 

Splendor  of  reputation  is  not  to  be  conn  ted 

among  the  necessaries  of  life.  Jobnson. 

Name  and  reputation  are  of  a  more 
extended  nature  than  repuU  and  credii. 
*  he  namt  and  reputation  are  given  by  the 
public  at  large ;  the  repute  and  credit  are 
acquired  within  a  narrow  circle.  Stran- 
gers and  distant  countries  hear  of  the 
*«w«  and  the  reputation  of  anything ;  but 


only  neighbors  and  those  who  have  th« 
means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
a  part  in  its  repute  and  credit.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  have  a  name  and  rep- 
utation without  having  repute  and  crecm, 
and  vice  versa,  for  the  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  former  are  sometimes  differ- 
ent from  those  which  produce  the  latter. 
A  manufacturer  has  a  name  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  particular  article  of  his 
own  manufacture;  a  book  has  a  name 
among  witlings  and  pretenders  to  litera- 
ture: a  good  writer,  however,  seeks  to 
establish  his  reputation  for  genius,  learn- 
ing, industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  char- 
acteristic: a  preacher  is  in  high  repute 
among  those  who  attend  him :  a  master 
gains  great  credit  from  the  good  per- 
formances of  his  scholars.  There  is  also 
this  distinction  between  reputation  and 
repute,  that  reputation  signifies  the  act 
of  reputing  or  the  state  of  being  reputed, 
repute  signifies  only  the  state  of  being 
reputed. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him.  Sbaupbabe. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  repuiaUon  of  this 
book  (Paradise  Lost)  have  always  been  mention- 
ed  as  evidences  of  neglected  merit.       Jobn^on . 

Mutton  has  likewise  been  in  great  repute 
among  our  valiant  countrymen.  Abdi&on. 

Would  yon  true  happiness  attain, 

Let  honesty  your  passions  rein ; 

So  live  in  credit  and  esteem. 

And  the  good  name  you  lost,  redeem.         Gat. 

Name  and  repute  are  taken  either  in 
a  good  or  bad  sense ;  reputation  mostly, 
and  credit  always,  is  taken  in  the  good 
sense  only :  a  person  or  thing  may  get  a 
good  or  an  ill  name;  a  person  or  thing 
may  be  in  good  or  ill  repute  ;  reputation 
may  rise  to  different  degrees  of  height, 
or  it  may  sink  again  into  nothing ;  credit 
may  likewise  be  high  or  low,  but  both 
reputation  and  credit,  absolutely  takea 
imply  that  which  is  good. 

The  king's  army  was  the  last  enemy  the  West 
had  been  acquainted  with,  and  had  left  no  good 
name  behind  them.  Clarendon. 

Who  can  imagine  that  It  should  grow  into  Koch 
repute  of  a  sudden.  Watsrland  on  tbb  Creed. 

The  first  degree  of  literary  reputation  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  him  who  adorns  or  improves  his 
country  by  original  writings.  Jobnson. 

His  name,  together  with  the  intrinslo  worth 
and  value  of  the  form  itself,  gave  it  credit  enongh 
to  be  received  in  France  as  an  orthodox  Formu- 
lary, or  System  of  Faith,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  Watxelanik 
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NATAL,  NATIVE,  INDIOENOUS. 

NATAL,  in  lAtin  naiaU»y  from  no/iM, 
signifies  Ix^Ionging  to  one^s  birth,  or  the 
act  of  one's  being  bom ;  but  NATIVE, 
in  Latin  naiivus^  likewise  from  na/i»,  sig- 
nifies having  the  origin  or  beginning. 
INDIGENOUS,  in  Latin  indiffena^  from 
inde  and  gmitus^  signifies  sprung  from 
that  place. 

The  epithet  natal  is  applied  only  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  man^s  birth,  as  his 
luUal  day ;  his  naial  hour ;  a  natal  song ; 
a  natal  star.  Native  has  a  more  exten- 
sive meaning,  as  it  comprehends  the  idea 
of  one^s  relatioushi«»  by  origin  to  an  ob- 
ject ;  as  one^s  na*we  country,  one's  ne^ 
(ire  soil,  native  viiiage,  or  native  place, 
native  language,  and  the  like. 

Safe  In  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow'r, 

Or  in  the  natal^  or  the  mortal  hour.  Pops. 

Nor  can  the  Krov'lUnff  mind 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confln'd, 
Assert  the  native  skies  or  own  its  heav'nly  kind. 

DBTDElf. 

Indigenous  is  a  particular  term  used  to 
denote  the  country  where  races  of  men 
are  sup])OBed  to  have  first  existed. 

legmen  were  all  originally  transported  from 
Africa,  and  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of 
America.  Bbowm. 

It  is  also  applied  to  plants  in  the  same 
sense. 

The  other  indigenoue  productions  of  this  class 
are  plantains,  capavi,  and  sweet-potatoes. 

Edwabm. 

NATIVE,  NATURAL. 

NATIVE  (v.  Natal)  is  to  NATURAL 
as  a  species  to  the  genus:  everything 
native  is,  according  to  its  strict  significa- 
tion, natural ;  but  many  things  are  nat- 
ural which  are  not  native.  Of  a  person 
we  may  say  that  his  worth  is  native^  to 
designate  that  it  is  some  valuable  prop- 
erty which  is  bom  with  him,  not  foreign 
to  him,  or  ingrafted  upon  his  character ; 
but  we  say  of  his  disposition,  that  it  is 
natural^  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
acquired  or  otherwise.  The  former  is 
mostly  employed  in  a  good  sense,  in  op- 
position to  what  is  artful,  assumed,  and 
unreal;  the  other  is  used  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  the 
effect  of  habit  or  circumstances.  When 
children  display  themselves  with  all  their 
native  simplicity,  they  are  interesting  ob- 


jects of  notice :  when  Uiey  display  their 
natural  turn  of  mind,  it  is  not  alwap 
that  which  tends  to  raise  human  nature 
in  our  esteem. 

Hnslc  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  nndisiembled  Joj. 


He  bad  a  good  natural  niiderstaiuUn^ 

Whit 


NATITRALLY,  IX  COURSE,  CONSB- 
QUENTLT,  OF  COURSE. 

Ths  connection  between  events,  ac- 
tions, and  things  is  expressed  bj  all 
these  terms.  NATL^RALLY  si^fies 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  and 
applies  therefore  to  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  events  according  to  th« 
original  constitution  or  inherent  proper- 
ties of  things :  IN  CX)nRS£  signifies  in 
the  couru  of  things,  that  is,  in  the  r^- 
ular  order  that  things  ought  to  follow: 
CONSEQUENTLY  signifies  bj  a  cwwe- 
quenee^  that  is,  by  a  necessary  law  of  de- 
pendence, which  makes  one  tiling  follow 
another:  OF  CX)URS£  signifies  on  ac- 
count of  the  courde  which  things  most 
commonly  or  even  necessarily  take. 
Whatever  happens  naturally^  happens  as 
it  should  do ;  whateyer  happens  in  amne, 
happens  as  we  approve  of  it:  whatever 
follows  conaequentlif^  follows  as  we  judge 
it  right ;  whatever  follows  of  eonrte,  fol- 
lows as  we  expect  it.  Children  naturoL 
lif  imitate  their  parents :  people  naturally 
fall  into  the  habits  of  those  thev  as50- 
ciate  with :  both  tfacs^  circumstances  re- 
sult from  the  nature  of  things :  whoever 
is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  takes  his 
seat  in  the  upper  house  in  course;  he 
requires  no  other  qualificatiOD  to  entitle 
him  to  this  privilege,  ho  goes  thither  ac- 
cording to  the  established  eoumeot  things; 
contequentlyy  as  a  peer,  he  is  admitted 
without  question;  this  is  a  decision  of 
the  judgment  by  which  the  question  is 
at  once  determined :  of  course  none  are 
admitted  who  are  not  peers;  this  flows 
necessarily  out  of  the  constituted  law  of 
the  land. 

Egotists  are  generally  the  rain  and  shaHow 
part  of  mankind ;  people  being  naturally  foil 
of  themselves  when  they  have  nothing  else  in 
them.  Addison. 

The  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book 
of  Enclid  is  the  foundation  of  trigonometry,  and 
eoneequently  of  navigation.  Babtextt. 
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What  do  trust  and  confidence  signify  in  a  nut- 
ter of  course  and  formality  ?       STiij.iKGrLEBT. 

Our  Lord  foresaw  that  all  the  Ifosaic  orders 
would  cease  in  oottne  upon  his  death. 

Beveridos. 

NECESSARY,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSENTIAL, 
REQUISIllS. 

NECESSARY  (if.  NecessUy),  from  the 
liatm  fuxesK  and  ne  cedo^  signifies  not  to 
be  departed  from.  EXPEDIENT  signi- 
fies belonging  to,  or  forming  a  part  of, 
expedition  or  despatch:  ESSENTIAL, 
containing  that  essence  or  property  which 
cannot  be  omitted.  REQUISITE  signi- 
lies  literally  required  (v.  To  demand). 

Nfcettary  is  a  general  and  indefinite 
term;  things  may  be  necenary  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  it  is  necessary  for  all 
men  once  to  die ;  or  they  may  be  neces- 
sary according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  or  our  views  of  necessity;  in 
this  manner  we  conceive  it  necessary  to 
call  upon  another.  Expedient^  essential, 
and  requisite  are  modes  of  relative  neces- 
sity: the  expedience  of  a  thing  is  a  matter 
of  discretion  and  calculation,  and  there- 
fore not  so  self- evidently  necessary  as 
many  things  which  we  so  denominate: 
it  may  be  expedient  for  a  person  to  con- 
sult another,  or  it  may  not,  according  as 
circumstances  may  present  themselves. 
The  requisite  and  the  essential  are  more 
obviously  necessary  than  the  expedient; 
but  the  former  is  less  so  than  the  latter : 
what  is  requisite  may  be  requisite  only 
in  part  or  entirely ;  it  may  be  requisite  to 
complete  a  thing  when  begun,  but  not  to 
begin  it ;  the  essential,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence,  and 
without  which  a  thing  cannot  exist  It 
is  requisite  for  one  who  will  have  a  good 
library  to  select  only  the  best  authors ; 
exercise  is  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  good  health.  In  all  matters  of  dispute 
it  is  expedient  to  be  guided  by  some  im- 
partial judge;  it  is  requisite  for  every 
member  of  the  community  to  contribute 
his  share  to  the  public  expenditure  as  far 
as  he  is  able :  it  is  essential  to  a  teacher, 
particularly  a  spiritual  teacher,  to  know 
more  than  those  he  teaches. 

One  tells  roe  he  thinks  it  absolntelv  necessa- 
ry for  women  to  have  true  notions  of  rifcht  and 
cqnitjr.  Addison. 

It  is  highly  earpedUfU  that  men  should,  by 
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some  settled  scheme  of  duties,  be  rescued  from 
the  tyranny  of  caprice.  Johnsom. 

The  Kngiish  do  not  consider  their  Church  es- 
tablishment as  convenient,  but  as  essential  to 
their  State.  Bumxs. 

It  is  not  enongh  to  say  that  faith  and  piety, 
Joined  with  active  virtue,  constitute  the  requi- 
site preparation  for  heaven :  they  in  tmtli  begin 
the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  Blau. 

NECESSITIES,  NECESSARIES. 

NECESSITY,  in  Latin  necessitas,  and 
NECESSARY,  m  Latin  necessarius,  from 
necesse,  or  ne  and  oodo,  signify  not  to  be 
yielded  or  given  up.  Necessity  is  the  mode 
or  state  of  circumstances,  or  the  thing 
which  circumstances  render  ftecesaary; 
the  necessary  [a  that  which  is  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  necessary.  Art  has 
ever  been  busy  in  inventing  things  to  sup. 
ply  the  various  necessities  of  our  nature, 
and  yet  there  are  always  numbers  who 
want  even  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 
Habit  and  desire  create  necessities;  nat« 
ure  only  requires  tiecessaries:  a  voluptua- 
ry has  necessities  which  are  unknown  to  a 
temperate  man ;  the  poor  have  in  genera] 
little  more  than  necessaries. 

Those  whose  condition  has  always  restrained 
them  to  the  contemplation  of  their  omth  neeessi- 
ties  will  scarcely  understand  why  nights  and  days 
should  be  spent  in  study.  Johnson. 

To  make  a  man  happy,  virtue  must  be  accom- 
panied with  at  least  a  moderate  provision  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  disturbed  by  bod- 
ily pains.  BuDOELL. 

NECESSITY,  NEED. 

NECESSITY,  V.  Necessary.  NEED,  in 
Saxon  nead,  neod,  Icelandish  nod,  German 
noth,  is  probably  connected  with  near,  and 
the  German  genau,  exact,  close,  as  also  the 
Greek  avayiai,  which  denotes  contraction. 

Necessity  respects  the  thing  wanted; 
need  the  condition  of  the  person  wanting. 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  punish- 
ments, if  there  were  not  evil-doers ;  he  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  in 
time  of  need.  Necessity  is  more  pressing 
than  need:  the  former  places  in  a  positive 
state  of  compulsion  to  act;  it  is  said  to 
have  no  law,  it  prescribes  the  law  for  it- 
self;  the  latter  yields  to  circumstances, 
and  leaves  in  a  state  of  deprivation.  We 
are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  going 
without  that  of  which  we  stand  most  in 
need. 

Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  begins. 

JomnoK 
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One  of  the  many  advantages  of  flriendship,  is 
that  one  can  aay  to  one's  ftlend  the  things  that 
stand  in  need  of  pardon.  Tops. 

From  these  two  nouns  arisa  two  epi- 
thets for  each,  which  are  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, namely,  necessary  and  needful^ 
necessiiaus  and  needi/.  Necessary  and  need- 
fal  are  both  appUcable  to  the  thing  want- 
ed; necessUovs  and  needy  to  the  person 
wanting :  NECESSARY  is  applied  to  ev- 
ery  object  indiscriminately;  NEEDFUL 
only  to  such  objects  as  supply  temporary 
or  partial  wants.  Exercise  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  health  of  the  body ;  re- 
straint is  necessary  to  preserve  that  of  the 
mind ;  assistance  is  needftd  for  one  who 
has  not  sufficient  resources  in  himself :  it 
is  necessary  to  go  by  water  to  the  Conti- 
nent: money  is  needful  for  one  who  is 
travelling.  The  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  to  dispel  the  ignorance 
which  would  otherwise  prevail  in  the 
world ;  it  is  needful  for  a  young  person 
to  attend  to  the  instructions  of  his  teach- 
er, if  he  will  improve. 

It  seems  to  me  most  sto'ange  that  men  should  fear, 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come,  wtien  it  will  come.         Shakspkabk. 

Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  ns  of  our  load. 
And  brought  the  needful  presence  of  a  god. 

Dbtdeh. 

NeoesnUnts  and  needy  are  both  applied 
to  persons  i:a  want  of  something  impor- 
tant ;  but  necesmUms  may  be  employed  to 
denote  an  occasional  want,  as  to  be  in  a 
necessitotu  condition  in  a  foreign  country 
for  want  of  remittances  from  home ;  nee(fy 
denotes  a  permanent  state  of  want,  as  to 
be  needy  either  from  extravagance  or  mis- 
fortune. 

Steele's  imprudence  of  generosity,  or  vanity  of 
profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  ttecessi- 

tOttS.  JOUNSOK. 

Charity  is  the  work  of  Heaven,  which  is  always 
laying  itself  out  on  the  ii^edy  and  the  Impotent. 

SOUTU. 

TO  NEGLECT,  OMIT. 

NEGLECT,  V,  To  disregard.  OMIT,  in 
Latin  amiUOy  or  ob  and  nutto^  signifies  to 
put  aside. 

The  idea  of  letting  pass  or  slip,  or  of 
not  using,  is  comprehended  in  the  signi- 
fication of  both  these  terms ;  the  former 
is,  however,  a  culpable,  the  latter  an  in- 
diflferent,  action.  What  we  neglect  ought 
not  to  be  neglected:  but  what  we  omit  may 


by  omitted  or  otherwise,  as  convenleace 

requires. 

It  is  the  great  excellenee  of  learning,  tbat  It 
borrows  very  little  from  time  or  place ;  bat  this 
qiuklity  which  constitutes  much  of  its  value  is  oae 
occasion  of  neffleot.  What  may  be  dose  «t  all 
times  with  equal  propriety  is  deferred  from  day 
to  day,  till  the  mind  is  gndnaUy  reconciled  to 
the  omi9ei<fn.  Jnmwww. 

These  terms  differ  likewise  in  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied ;  tbat  is 
neglected  which  is  practicable  or  serves 
for  action ;  that  is  onUtied  which  serves 
for  intellectual  purposes:  we  neglect  an 
opportunity,  we  neglect  the  means,  the 
time,  the  use,  and  the  like ;  we  omtf  a 
word,  a  sentence,  a  figure,  a  stroke,  a 
circumstance,  and  the  like. 

In  heaPCB, 
Wliere  honor  due,  and  reverence  none  nffUet. 

MXLTDM. 

These  personal  comparisons  I  omil,  becanae  I 
would  say  nothing  that  may  savor  of  flattery. 

Bacov. 

NEOLIOENT,  REMISS,  CARELESS, 
THOUGHTLESS,  HEEDLESS,  INATTKN- 
TIVB. 

NEGLIGENCE  (i/.  To  disrtgard)  and 
REMISSNESS  respect  the  outward  action: 
CARELESS,  HEEDLESS,  THOUGHT- 
LESS,  and  INATTENTIVE  respect  the 
state  of  the  mind. 

Negligence  and  remissness  consist  in  not 
doing  what  ought  to  b^  done ;  cardefsness 
and  the  other  mental  defects  may  show 
themselves  in  doing  wrong,  as  well  as  in 
not  doing  at  all ;  negUaenoe  and  remiunets 
are,  therefore,  to  carelessness  and  the  oth- 
ers, as  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  for  no  one 
is  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and  remiss  as  he 
who  is  careless^  although  at  the  same  time 
negligence  and  remissness  arise  from  oth- 
er causes,  and  carelessness^  thot^htlamess, 
etc.,  produce  likewise  other  cfitects.  Neg- 
ligent is  a  stronger  term  than  remiss:  one 
is  negligent  in  neglecting  the  thing  that  is 
expressly  before  one's  eyes ;  one  is  re- 
miss in  forgetting  that  which  was  enjoin- 
ed some  time  previously:  the  want  of 
will  renders  a  person  negligent;  the  want 
of  interest  renders  a  person  remiss:  one 
is  negligent  in  regard  to  business,  and  the 
performance  of  bodily  labor;  one  is  re- 
miss in  duty,  or  in  such  things  as  respect 
mental  exertion.  Servants  are  commouly 
negligent  in  what  concerns  their  mastered 
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interest;  teachers  are  remist  in  not  cor- 
recting the  faults  of  their  pupils.  Negli- 
gence is  therefore  the  fault  of  persons  of 
all  descriptions,  but  particularly  those  in 
low  condition ;  ramtsMMts  is  a  fault  pecul- 
iar to  those  in  a  more  elevated  station :  a 
elerk  in  an  office  is  negligent  in  not  mak- 
ing proper  memorandums ;  a  magistrate, 
or  the  head  of  an  institution,  is  remin  in 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  to  check  ir- 
r^ularities. 

The  two  classes  most  apt  to  be  negligent  of 
this  duty  (relii^oas  retirement)  ai-e  the  men  of 
pleasure  and  the  men  of  business.  Blaxl 

My  gen'rons  brother  is  of  gentle  kind, 
He  seems  remiee^  but  bears  a  valiant  mind. 

FOPB. 

Cardeu  denotes  the  want  of  care  (v. 
Care)  in  the  manner  of  doing  things; 
ihoughilen  denotes  the  want  of  thought 
or  reflection  about  things;  heedkaa  de- 
notes the  want  of  heeding  (v.  To  attend) 
or  r^arding  things;  inattentive  denotes 
the  want  of  attention  to  things  {y.  To  at- 
tend  to).  One  is  cardess  only  in  trivial 
matters  of  behavior;  one  is  thonghtlesa 
in  matters  of  greater  moment,  in  what 
respects  the  conduct  Cardeunese  leads 
children  to  make  mistakes  in  their  me- 
chanical exercises,  in  whatever  they  com- 
mit to  memory  or  to  paper ;  thmightlets- 
ness  leads  many  who  are  not  children  into 
serious  errors  of  conduct,  when  they  do 
not  think  of,  or  bear  in  mind,  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  Tlwughtleee 
is  applied  to  things  past,  present,  or  to 
come;  carekn  to  things  present  or  to 
come. 

If  the  parts  of  time  were  not  variously  colored, 
we  should  never  discern  their  departure  and  suc- 
cession, but  should  live  tfumghUeee  of  the  past, 
and  eareUae  of  the  ftttnre.  Joukson. 

Carden  is  applied  to  such  things  as 
require  permanent  care;  thougktlees  to 
such  as  require  permanent  thought;  heed- 
less and  inattenHve  are  applied  to  pass- 
ing objects  that  engage  the  senses  or  the 
thoughts  of  the  moment.  One  is  care- 
less  in  business,  thovghtless  in  conduct, 
heedless  in  walking  or  rmmingy  inattentive 
in  listening:  heedless  children  are  unfit 
to  go  by  themselves ;  intUten&ve  children 
are  unfit  to  be  led  by  others. 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedUee  of  the  dead, 
The  sbelter-eeeking  peasant  builds  his  shed. 

GOUMMRB. 


In  the  midst  of  his  glory  the  Almighty  Is  not 
inaUentifie  to  the  meanest  of  his  sut^ects. 

Blazb. 

TO  NEQOTIATE,  TREAT  FOB  OR 
ABOUT,  TRANSACT. 

The  idea  of  conducting  business  with 
others  is  included  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms ;  but  they  differ  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  busmess  to  be  conducted.  NEGO- 
TIATE, in  the  Latin  negotiatus^  participle 
of  negotior,  from  negotium^  is  applied  in 
the  original  mostly  to  merchandise  or 
traffic,  but  it  is  more  commonly  employ- 
ed in  the  complicated  concerns  of  gov- 
ernments and  nations.  TREAT,  from 
the  Latin  traeto^  frequentative  of  traho^ 
to  draw,  signifies  to  turn  over  and  over 
or  set  forth  in  all  ways:  these  two 
verbs,  therefore,  suppose  deliberation; 
but  TRANSACT,  from  transacts,  partici- 
pie  of  transago,  to  carry  forward  or  bring 
to  an  end,  supposes  more  direct  agency 
than  consultation  or  deliberation ;  this  lat- 
ter  is  therefore  adapted  to  the  more  ordi- 
nary and  less  entangled  concerns  of  com- 
merce. A  congress  carries  on  negotia- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  good  order 
among  different  states ;  individual  states 
treat  with  each  other,  to  settle  their  par- 
Ucular  differences.  To  negotiate  mostly 
respects  political  concerns,  except  in  the 
case  of  negotiating  bills :  to  treat,  as  well 
as  transact,  is  said  of  domestic  and  pri- 
vate concerns:  we  treat  with  a  person 
about  the  purchase  of  a  house;  and  trans- 
act our  business  with  him  by  making  good 
the  purchase  and  paying  down  the  money. 

That  weighty  business  to  negotiate 
They  must  find  one  of  special  weight  and  trust. 

Dkaytom. 

To  treat  the  peace  a  hundred  senators 

Shall  be  commissioned.  Dryi>en. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  men- 
tion particulars  which  were  transacted  among 
some  few  of  the  disciples  only,  as  the  transfigu- 
ration and  the  agony.  Addison. 

As  nouns,  ftegoiiation  expresses  rather 
the  act  of  deliberating  than  the  thing  de- 
liberated :  treaty  includes  the  ideas  of  the 
terms  proposed,  and  the  arrangement  of 
those  terms :  transaction  expresses  the 
idea  of  something  actually  done  and  fin- 
ished. Negotiations  are  sometimes  very 
long  pending  before  the  preliminary 
terms  are  even  proposed,  or  any  basis 
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is  defined ;  ireoHes  of  eonimeree  are  en- 
tered into  by  all  ciyilized  countries,  in 
order  to  obTiate  misunderstandings,  and 
enable  tbem  to  preserve  an  amicable  in- 
tercourse; the  trantaetioru  which  daily 
pass  in  a  great  metropolis,  like  that  of 
London,  arc  of  so  multifarious  a  nature, 
and  so  infinitely  numerous,  that  the  bare 
contemplation  of  them  fills  the  mind  with 
astonishment.  XegoHaiionM  are  long  or 
short;  treaties  are  advantageous  or  the 
contrary;  iratuactiona  are  honorable  or 
dishonorable. 

I  do  not  lore  to  miogle  speech  with  any  aboat 
news  or  worldly  ntgoUuHont  in  God's  holy 
hoose.  UowELU 

Yoa  hare  a  great  woiic  to  hand,  for  yon  write 
to  me  that  yoa  are  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage. 

Howell. 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  this  history  to  set 
dowu  the  particular  tranwdiotit  of  this  treaty. 

Clabsmdom. 

KEIOUBORHOOD,  VICINITY. 

NEIGHfiORHOOB,  from  nigh,  signi- 
fies the  place  which  is  nigh,  that  is,  nigh 
to  one's  habitation.  VICINITY,  from 
WoMt,  a  village,  signifies  the  place  which 
does  not  exceed  in  distance  the  extent  of 
a  village. 

Neighborhood^  which  is  of  Saxon  origin, 
is  employed  in  reference  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  in  regard  to  inhabited  places,  to 
denote  nearness  of  persons  to  each  other 
or  to  objects  in  general:  but  vtnnity^ 
which  in  Latin  bears  the  same  accepta- 
tion as  neighborhood^  is  employed  in  Eng- 
lish to  denote  nearness  of  one  object  to 
another,  whether  person  or  thing ;  hence 
the  propriety  of  saying,  a  populous  neigh- 
borhood, a  quiet  neig/tborhood,  a  respecta- 
ble neighborhood,  a  pleasant  neighborhood^ 
and  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  either  as  it 
respects  the  people  or  the  country;  to 
live  in  the  vichiiig  of  a  manufactory,  to 
be  in  the  vidnitg  of  the  metropolis  or  of 
the  sea. 

He  feared  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  so 
powerful,  aspiring,  and  fortunate  a  prince. 

Txifn.B. 

The  Dntcb,  by  the  Heinity  of  their  settle- 
ments to  the  coast  of  Camccas,  gradnally  en- 
grossed the  greatest  part  of  the  cocoa  trade. 

ROBERTSOK. 

MEW,  XOV£L,  MODERN,  FRESH, 
RECENT. 
NEW  is  in  German  neu,  Latin  novtM, 
and  Greek  wcoc ;  NOVEL  is  more  imme- 


diately derived  from  the  Latin 
MODERN,  in  low  Latin  modemMe,  is  prob- 
ably changed  from  hodiermtit,  L  cl,  being 
of  to-day;  FRESH,  in  German  Jriadi, 
probably  from  frieren,  to  freeae,  became 
cold  is  the  predominant  idea  in  its  ap|^ 
cation  to  the  air;  RECENT,  in  I^atin  re- 
cent,  from  re  and  eandeo,  to  whiten,  i.e^ 
to  brighten  or  ntake  appear  like  nete. 

All  these  epithets  are  applied  to  what 
has  not  long  existed ;  new  expresses  this 
idea  simply  without  any  quaUfication; 
novel  is  something  strange  or  miexp^t- 
ed;  the  modem  is  the  thing  of  to-day, 
as  distinguished  from  that  which  existed 
in  fore  times;  ihe/reth  is  that  which  b 
80  new  as  not  to  be  the  worse  for  use,  or 
that  which  has  not  been  before  used  or 
employed ;  the  recent  is  that  which  is  so 
new  as  to  appear  as  if  it  were  just  made 
or  done.  Agreeably  to  this  distinction, 
new  is  most  aptly  applied  to  sudi  things 
as  may  be  permanent  or  durable,  as  new 
houses,  new  buildings,  new  clothes,  and 
the  like ;  in  such  cases  it  is  properiy  op^ 
posed  to  the  old ;  the  term  mar,  how- 
ever, be  applied  generally  to  whatever 
arises  or  comes  first  into  existence  or  no- 
tice, as  new  scenes,  new  sights,  new  sonndsL 

Tis  on  some  erening  sonny,  grateftil,  mOd, 
When  naught  but  halm  is  beaming  through  the 

woods, 
With  yelloir  lustre  bright,  that  the  mio  trfbca 
Visit  the  spadOQS  heav'ns. 


Novel  may  be  applied  to  whatever  is 
either  never  or  but  rarely  eeeai;  the 
freezing  of  the  river  Thames  is  a  nowi- 
ty  ;  but  the  frost  in  every  winter  is  some- 
thing new  when  it  first  comes. 

As  the  liturgy,  to  the  ceremonies  need  and  en- 
Joined  in  the  Chnrch  of  England,  were  not  the 
private  and  notel  inventions  of  any  late  bishops 
but  they  were  of  very  ancient  choloa  and  primi-^ 
tire  use  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Gaudcx. 

Modem  is  appfied  to  that  winch  is 
new,  or  springs  up  in  the  day  or  age  in 
which  we  live;  as  modem  hooks, modem 
writers,  modem  science ;  a  book  is  new 
which  is  just  formed  into  a  book  and 
has  not  been  used ;  it  is  modem  at  the 
time  when  it  is  first  published ;  so  fike- 
wise  principles  are  new  which  have  nev- 
er been  broached  before;  they  are  mod- 
em if  they  have  been  published  lately, 
or  within  a  given  period :  the  modem  is 
exposed  to  the  ancient. 
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Some  of  the  ancient,  and  lOcewlae  <Uv«n  of  the 
modem  writers  that  have  labored  in  natural 
ina^Cf  hare  noted  a  sympathy  between  the  son 
ftnd  certain  herbs.  Baoom. 

Do  not  all  men  complain  how  little  we  know, 
and  how  much  is  still  unknown  ?  And  can  we 
ever  know  more  unless  something  new  be  dis- 
oovered  ?  Bukket. 

JfVeah  is  satd  of  that  which  may  lose 
its  color,  vigOFf  or  other  perfection ;  as  a 
Jresfi  flower,  the/rWinest  of  youth,  etc. 

Lo !  great  iBneas  mshes  to  the  HgM^ 
Sprang  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold, 
He  /tmA  in  yoath,  and  I  in  arms  grown  old. 

DUTDEir. 

So  pleasures  or  passions  are/resA  which 
have  not  lost  their  power  by  satiety ;  they 
are  new  if  they  are  but  just  sprung  into 
activity. 

That  love  which  first  was  set  will  first  decay. 
Mine  of  Afi-esher  dote  wlil  longer  stay.  Dbtdbn. 

Seasons  but  change  nmo  pleasures  to  prodvce. 
And  elements  contend  to  serve  our  use.  Jemtms. 

Reeeni  is  applied  to  those  events  or  cir- 
eamstanees  which  have  just  happened,  as 
a  recent  transaction,  or  aa  occurrence  of 
reeeni  date. 


He  was  fiu*  from  deficient  in  natural  under- 
standing: and,  what  strongly  marks  an  ingenu- 
•os  mind  in  a  state  of  recent  elevation,  depress- 
ed by  a  conscioiunesa  of  his  own  deficiencies. 

WHrrAESB. 

NEWS,  TIDINGS- 
NEWS  implies  anything  new  that  is 
rekted  or  circulated;  but  TIDINGS,  from 
tide,  signifies  that  which  flows  in  period- 
ically like  the  tide,  yews  is  unexpected; 
it  serves  to  gratify  idle  curiosity :  tidingt 
are  expected ;  they  serve  to  allay  anxie- 
ty. In  time  of  war  the  public  are  eager 
after  newt;  and  they  who  have  relatives 
in  the  army  are  anxious  to  have  tidinge 
of  them. 

I  wonder  that  in  the  present  situation  of  aflUrs 
you  can  take  pleasure  in  wrtting  anything  tmt 
newe.  Spectatob. 

Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  fkther  bore 
The  tidinge  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tore. 

Falcohbr. 

KIGHTLY,  NOCTURNAL. 

NIGHTLY,  immediately  from  the  word 
night,  and  NOCTURNAL,  from  noae,  night, 
signify  belonging  to  the-night,  or  the  night 
season ;  the  former  is  therefore  more  fa- 
miliar than  the  latter:  we  speak  of  mght' 
Ijf  depredations  to  express  what  pawes 


every  night,  or  nighdy  distnrbanoes.  ttoe. 
tumal  dreams,  nocturnal  visits. 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
yi8it*st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  mom 
Purples  t!ie  east.  Milton. 

Or  saire  the  sun  his  laixir,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rluHnb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  ni^t.  Miltox. 

NOBLE;  GRAND. 

NOBLE,  in  Latin  nobilut,  from  noaco, 
to  know,  signifying  knowable,  or  worth 
knowing,  is  a  term  of  general  import ; 
it  simply  Implies  the  quality  by  which 
a  thing  la  distinguished  for  excellence 
above  other  things:  the  GRAND  (o. 
Orandeur)  is,  properly  speaking,  one  of 
those  qualities  by  which  an  object  ac- 
quires the  name  of  noble;  but  there  are 
many  noUe  objects  which  are  not  denoro- 
inated  grand.  A  building  may  be  de- 
nominated noble  for  its  beauty  as  well  as 
its  size ;  but  a  grand  building  is  rather 
so  called  for  the  expense  which  is  dis- 
played upon  it  in  the  style  of  buiMiag. 
A  family  may  be  either  noUc  or  grand; 
but  it  is  nobie  by  birth;  it  is  grand  by 
wealth,  and  an  expensive  style  of  living. 
Nobleneu  of  acting  or  thinking  compre- 
hends all  moral  excellence  that  rises  to 
a  high  pitch;  but  gremdeur  of  mind  ia 
pecuHiarly  applicable  to  such  actions  or 
traits  as  denote  an  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, rising  above  all  that  is  common. 

What  then  worlds 
In  a  fiir  thinner  element  sustain*d. 
And  acting  the  same  part  with  greater  skill. 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  nobUat  ends. 

Yocwa 

Hore  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stars, 
The  seats  m^}estic,  proud  imperial  thrones. 
On  which  angelic  delegates  of  Heaven 
Discharge  high  trusts  of  vengeance  or  of  love. 
To  clothe  in  outward  grandeur  grand  designs  ? 

YouKa 

NOISE,  CRY,  OUTCRY,  CLAMOR. 

NOISE  is  any  loud  «ound;  CRY,  OUT- 
CRY, and  CLAMOR,  are  particular  kind» 
of  noiaea,  diflPering  either  in  the  cause  or 
the  nature  of  \he  sounds.  A  noise  pro- 
ceeds either  from  animate  or  inanimate 
objects ;  the  erg  proceeds  only  from  ani- 
mate objects.  The  report  of  a  cannon, 
or  the  loud  sounds  occasioned  by  a  high 
wind,  are  noiaea,  but  not  criea  ;  cries  issue 
from  birds,  beasts^  and  men.    A  noise  is 
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produoed  often  by  acddeiit;  k  cry  is  al- 
ways occasioned  by  some  particular  cir- 
cumstance: when  many  horses  and  car- 
riages are  going  together  they  make  a 
great  noite  ;  hunger  and  pain  cause  cria 
to  proceed  both  from  animals  and  human 
beings.  NaigCy  when  compared  with  cry, 
is  sometimes  only  an  audible  sound ;  the 
cry  is  a  Tery  loud  noise:  whateTcr  dis- 
turbs silence,  as  the  falling  of  a  pin  in  a 
perfectly  sUll  assembly,  is  denominated  a 
noise  ;  but  B.cry\B  that  which  may  often 
drown  other  noiaeSy  as  the  cries  of  people 
selling  tluugs  about  the  streets. 

Nor  WM  his  ear  less  peal*d 
With  noises  loud  and  rainoua.  Hiltok. 

From  ettber  host,  the  mingled  shoots  and  eries 
Of  Trojans  and  Uatilians  rend  the  skies. 

Dbtdeh. 

A  <Ty  is  in  general  a  regular  sound,  but 
iniiay  and  donor  arc  irregular  sounds ; 
the  former  may  proceed  from  one  or 
many,  the  latter  from  many  in  conjunc- 
tion. A  enf  after  a  thief  becomes  an  out- 
cry when  set  up  by  many  at  a  time ;  it 
becomes  a  clamor^  if  accompanied  with 
shouting,  bawling,  and  noises  of  a  mixed 
and  tumultuous  nature. 

And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  aehleT*d,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress,  that  sat 
Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fistal  key, 
Ris'n.and  with  hideoos  outery  roshM  between. 

MCLTOM. 

Their  darts  with  elamor  at  a  distance  driye. 
And  only  keep  the  laagoish'd  war  alire. 

Dbtden. 

These  terms  may  all  be  taken  in  an  im- 
proper as  well  as  a  proper  sense.  What- 
ever is  obtruded  upon  the  public  notice, 
so  as  to  become  the  universal  subject  of 
conversation  and  writing,  is  said  to  make 
a  noise ;  in  this  manner  a  new  and  good 
performer  at  the  theatre  makes  a  mnst 
on  his  first  appearance. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great 
plagne,  whi<^  has  made  so  much  naise  through 
all  ages,  and  never  caught  the  infection. 

Addison. 

A  notM  may  be  either  for  or 'against; 
but  a  <?ry,  outcry,  and  clamor,  are  always 
against  the  object,  varying  in  the  degree 
and  manner  in  which  they  display  them- 
selves :  cry  implies  less  than  outcry,  and 
this  is  less  than  damor.  When  the  pub- 
lic voice  is  raised  in  an  audible  manner 


against  any  particular  matter,  it  is  a  cry ; 
if  it  be  mingled  with  intemperate  lan- 
guage, it  is  an  outcry  ;  if  it  be  vehement 
and  exceedingly  noisy,  it  is  a  damor  s 
partisans  raise  a  cry  in  order  to  form  a 
body  in  their  favor ;  the  discontented  are 
ever  ready  to  set  up  an  outcry  against 
men  in  power;  a  damor  for  peace  in  the 
time  of  war  is  easily  raised  by  those  who 
wish  to  thwart  the  government. 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  tmnwplantiitTon 
of  dlii^^fft*  and  transfusion  of  blood  1         Bakck. 
Amazement  seises  all ;  the  general  cry 
Proclaims  Laocoon  JosUy  doom'd  to  die. 

DaTSBt. 

These  outcries  the  magistrates  there  ahoa, 
Since  they  are  hearkened  unto  here. 

The  people  grew  then  exorbitant  hi  their  dan^ 
ors  for  j  usUce.  CtamwraOK. 

TO  NOMINATE,  NAME. 

NOMINATE  comes  immediately  from 
the  Latin  nominatus,  participle  of  teoiRs. 
no;  NAME  comes  from  the  Tentooic 
name,  etc.  {v.  To  name).  To  nominate 
and  to  name  are  both  to  mention  by 
nama:  but  the  former  is  to  mention  for 
a  specific  purpose;  the  latter  is  to  men- 
tion for  general  purpose;  persons  only 
are  nominated;  thin^  as  well  as  p^-sons 
are  named:  one  nominates  a  person  in  or- 
der to  propose  him,  or  appoint  lum,  to  an 
office;  but  one  names  a  person  casual- 
ly, in  the  course  of  conversation,  or  one 
names  him  in  order  to  make  some  inquiry 
respecting  him.  To  be  nominated  is  a 
public  act ;  to  be  named  is  generally  pri- 
vate :  one  is  nominated  before  an  assem- 
bly ;  one  is  named  in  any  place :  to  be 
nominated  is  always  an  honor;  to  be 
named  is  either  honorable,  or  the  cmitra- 
ry,  according  to  the  circumstances  onder 
which  it  is  mentioned :  a  person  is  nom- 
inated as  member  of  Parliament ;  be  is 
named  whenever  he  is  spoken  of. 

Elisabeth  nominated  her  commissioners  to 
hear  both  parties.  RoaKirrsoii. 

Then  Calchas  (b>'  Ulysses  first  inspir'd) 
Was  urg'd  to  name  whom  th*  angry  gods  required. 

Dbkham. 

NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 

NOTED  (v.  Bistinffuished)  may  be  em- 
ployed either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense; 
NOTORIOUS  is  never  used  but  in  a  bad 
sense:  men  may  be  noted  for  thdr  tal- 
ents or  their  eccentricities ;  they  are  no- 
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toriaui  for  their  vices :  noted  characters 
excite  many  and  divers  remarks  from 
their  friends  and  their  enemies;  nofort- 
OKA  characters  are  universally  shunned. 

An  enj^cer  of  noied  skill 

KngBS'd  to  stop  the  growing  ill  /         Gat. 

What  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  war- 
Miut  A  man  to  tnut  a  notorious  cheat  ?   South. 

TO  NOTICE,  BEMAIUCy  OBSERVE. 

To  NOTICE  (v.  To  attend  to)  is  either 
to  take  or  to  give  notice:  to  REMARK, 
compounded  of  re  and  mark  (y,  Mark\ 
signifies  to  reflect  or  bring  back  any  mark 
to  our  own  mind,  or  communicate  the  same 
to  another;  to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing 
once,  but  to  remark  is  to  mark  it  again. 
OBSERVE  (v.  Looker-on)  signifies  either 
to  keep  a  thing  present  before  oce*s  own 
view,  or  to  communicate  our  view  to  an- 
other. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  words,  as  the 
action  respects  ourselves,  to  notice  and 
refnark  require  simple  attention,  to  ob- 
Berve  requires  examination.     To  notice  is 
a  more  cursory  action  than  to  remark: 
we  may  notice  a  thing  by  a  single  glance, 
or  on  merely  turning  one^s  head ;  but  to 
remark  supposes  a  reaction  of  the  mind 
on  an  object ;  we  notice  a  person  passing 
at  any  time ;  but  we  remark  that  he  goes 
past  every  day  at  the  same  hour :  we  no- 
tice that  the  sun  sets  this  evening  under 
a  cloud,  and  we  remark  that  it  has  done 
so  for  several  evenings  successively :  we 
notice  the  state  of  a  person's  health  or 
his  manners  in  company ;  we  remark  his 
habits  and  peculiarities  in  domestic  life. 
What  is  noticed  and  remarked  strikes  on 
the  senses,  and  awakens  the  mind ;  what 
is  observed  is  looked  after  and  sought  for : 
the  former  are  often  involuntary  acts ;  we 
see,  hear,  and  think  because  the  objects 
obtrude  themselves  uncalled  for ;  but  the 
latter  is  intentional  as  well  as  voluntary ; 
we  sec,  hear,  and  think  on  that  which  we 
have  watched.  We  remark  things  as  mat- 
ters of  fact ;  we  observe  them  in  order  to 
judge  of,  or  draw  conclusions  from,  them : 
we  remark  that  the  wind  lies  for  a  long 
time  in  a  certain  quarter ;  we  observe  that 
whenever  it  lies  in  a  certain  quarter  it 
brings  rain  with  it.    People  who  have  no 
particular  curiosity  may  be  sometimes  at- 
tracted to  notice  the  stars  or  planets,  when 
they  are  particubirly  bright;  those  who 


look  frequently  will  remark  that  the  same 
star  does  not  rise  exactly  in  the  same 
place  for  two  successive  nights ;  but  the 
astronomer  goes  farther,  and  observes  all 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
order  to  discover  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discov- 
erable, that  nothing  bnt  the  desert  or  cell  can 
exclude  it  from  notice,  Jonmoir. 

The  glass  that  magnifies  its  ol^t  contracts 
the  sight  to  a  point,  and  the  mind  must  be  fixed 
upon  a  single  character  to  remark  its  minute 
peculiarities.  Joosson. 

The  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marl^ed,  that  it 
is  observed  even  by  the  birds  of  passage. 

JOUNSON. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  these  verbs,  as 
respects  the  communications  to  others  of 
what  passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  notice  is 
to  make  known  our  sentiments  by  various 
ways ;  to  remark  and  observe  are  to  make 
them  known  only  by  means  of  words :  to 
notice  is  a  personal  act  toward  an  individ- 
ual, in  which  we  direct  our  attention  to 
him,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow,  a 
nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  look ;  but  to  re- 
mark and  observe  are  said  only  of  the 
thoughts  which  pass  in  our  own  minds, 
and  are  expressed  to  others :  friends  no- 
tice each  oUier  when  they  meet ;  they  re- 
mark to  others  the  impression  which  pass- 
ing objects  make  upon  their  minds  -.  the 
observations  which  intelligent  people  make 
are  always  entitled  to  notice  from  young 
persons. 

As  some  do  perceive,  yea,  and  like  it  well,  they 
should  be  so  noticed.  Howard. 

He  cannot  distinguish  difBcult  and  noble  spec- 
ulations from  trifling  and  vulgar  remarks. 

COLLUB. 

Wherever  I  have  found  her  notes  to  be  wholly 
another's,  which  is  the  case  in  some  hundreds,  I 
have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without 
observing  upon  it.  Popb. 

TO  NOURISH,  NURTURE,  CHERISH. 

To  NOURISH  and  NURTURE  are  but 
variations  from  the  same  verb  nutriOj 
CHERISH,  V.  Foster.  Things  nourish, 
persons  nurture  and  cheris/i:  to  nourish 
is  to  afford  bodily  strength,  to  supply  the 
physical  necessities  of  the  body ;  to  nurt- 
ure is  to  extend  one's  care  to  the  supply 
of  all  its  physical  necessities,  to  preserve 
life,  occasion  growth,  and  increase  vigor : 
the  breast  of  the  mother  nourishes,'  the 
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fostering  care  and  attention  of  the  moth- 
er tturture$.  To  nurture  Ls  a  physical  act ; 
to  cherith  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  phys- 
ical act:  a  motiier  wurturt»  her  infant 
while  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  her ; 
she  ckeriMfm  her  child  in  her  bosom  and 
protects  it  from  every  misfortune,  or 
affords  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all 
its  troubles,  when  it  is  no  longer  an  in- 
fant. 

Air,  and  yo  elements,  the  eldest  birth, 

or  nature's  womb,  that  in  qoatemion  ran 

l*erpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

And  fwurisA  all  things.  Miltoh. 

They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  an- 
imal, and  to  have  n  urtursd  up  her  young  off- 
spring with  conscious  tenderness.         Bewtley. 

Of  thy  superllnons  brood,  she'll  eheri^  kind 
Tlie  alien  offspring.  Sombbville. 

NUMB,  BENUMBED,  TORPID. 

NUMB  and  BENUMBED  come  from  the 
Hebrew  num^  to  sleep ;  the  former  denot- 
in<;  the  quality,  and  the  latter  the  state : 
there  arc  but  few  things  numb  by  nature ; 
but  there  may  be  many  things  which  may 
be  benumbed.  TORPID,  in  Latin  iorpidua, 
from  iorjxn^to  languish,  is  most  commonly 
employed  to  express  the  permanent  state 
of  being  beniarnbed^  as  in  the  case  of  some 
animals,  which  lie  in  a  torpid  slate  all  the 
winter ;  or,  in  the  moral  sense,  to  depict 
the  benumbed  state  of  the  thinking  fac- 
ulty ;  in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the  tor- 
por of  persons  who  are  benumbed  by  any 
strong  affection,  or  by  any  strong  exter- 
nal action. 

The  night,  with  its  silence  and  darkness,  shows 
the  winter  in  which  all  the  powers  of  vegetation 
are  benumbed.  Johnson. 

There  must  bo  a  grand  spectacle  to  rouse  the 
Imagination,  grown  torpid  with  the  lary  enjoy- 
ment of  sixty  years*  security.  Bcbkj:. 

NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 

NUMERAL,  or  belonging  to  number,  is 
applied  to  a  class  of  words  in  grammar, 
as  a  numeral  adjective  or  a  numeral  noun : 
NUMERICAL,  or  containing  number,  is 
applied  to  whatever  other  objects  respect 
^  number ;  as  a  numerical  difference,  where 
the  difference  consists  between  any  two 
numbers,  or  is  expressed  by  numbers. 

God  has  declared  that  he  will,  and  therefore 
can,  raise  the  same  numerieal  body  at  the  last 
day.  Sours. 


O. 

OBEDIEJn*,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEQClOrS. 

OBEDIENT, ».Dw<f/W.  SUBMISSIVE 
denotes  the  disposition  to  submit  (9.  To 
yield).  OBSEQUIOUS,  in  Latin  oAseowutt. 
from  obtequor^  or  the  intensive  06  and 
aeguor,  to  follow,  signifies  following  dili- 
gently, or  with  intensity  of  mind. 

One  is  obedient  to  command,  tubnuMKiee 
to  power  or  the  wiU,  obaegviatu  to  per- 
sons. Obedience  is  always  taken  in  a  ^ood 
sense;  one  ought  always  to  be  obediaU 
where  <^)edie»ce  is  due :  submission  is  rel- 
atively good ;  it  may,  however,  be  indif- 
ferent or  bad :  one  may  be  subnuasive  from 
interested  motives,  or  meanness  of  spirit, 
which  is  a  base  kind  of  submissioH  ;  but 
to  be  submissive  for  conscience*  sake  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  a  Christian:  o6ie- 
guiousness  is  never  good ;  it  is  an  exces- 
sive concern  about  the  will  of  another 
which  has  always  interest  for  its  end. 
Obedience  is  a  course  of.  conduct  oooform- 
able  either  to  some  spedfic  rule,  or  the 
express  will  of  another ;  submission  is  <^- 
ten  a  personal  act,  immediately  directed 
to  the  individual.  We  show  our  obedienee 
to  the  law  by  avoiding  the  breach  of  it ; 
we  show  our  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
or  of  our  parent,  by  making  that  will  the 
rule  of  our  life:  on  the  other  hand,  we 
show  submission  to  the  person  of  the  mag- 
istrate ;  we  adopt  a  submissive  deportment 
by  a  downcast  look  and  a  bent  body.  Obe- 
cUenee  is  founded  upon  principle,  and  can> 
not  be  feigned;  submission  is  a  partial 
bending  to  another,  which  is  easily  affectp 
ed  in  our  outward  behavior:  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart  produce  obetUenee; 
but  force,  or  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances, give  rise  to  submission. 

The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imitate  the  o^e- 
dience  of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on  earth 
are  to  live  tinto  Qod  as  rational  beings  in  lieaven 
live  unto  him.  Law. 

Her  at  his  feet,  submissive  in  distress. 

He  thus  with  peaceful  words  nprais'd.    Miltojc. 

Obedience  and  submission  suppose  a 
restraint  on  one's  own  will,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  that  of  an- 
other; but  obsequiousness  is  the  consult- 
ing the  will  or  pleasure  of  another :  we 
are  obedient  from  a  sense  of  right;  we 
are  subrmmve  from  a  sense  of  necessity; 
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-vre  are  obaequuma  from  a  desire  of  gain- 
ing favor :  a  love  of  God  is  followed  by 
€)bedienix  to  his  will ;  they  are  coincident 
sentiments  that  reciprocally  act  on  each 
other,  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue : 
a  mUimimve  condact  is  at  the  worst  an 
involuntary  sacrifice  of  our  independence 
to  our  fears  or  necessities,  the  evil  of 
ivhich  is  confined  principally  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  makes  the  sacrifice ;  obseq^U- 
ctisnesa  is  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  our- 
selves to  othei's  for  interested  purposes. 

What  gen'rons  Greek,  obedient  to  tky  worA, 
Shall  form  an  ambosta,  or  tball  lift  the  sword  i 

POPB. 

In  all  snbmimion  and  bamilKy 
York  dock  pnaent  ktaUMl/  unto  your  kli^Iinew. 

Shaxspkabb. 

Adore  not  so  the  rising  son  that  you  forget  the 
Ikther  who  raised  yon  to  this  height,  nor  be  you 
so  obMquiov»  to  the  father,  that  yuu  give  Jnst 
cause  to  the  son  to  suspect  tliat  you  neglect  him. 

Baoom. 

OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 

OBJECT,  in  Latin  objectm^  participle 
of  objidoj  to  lie  in  the  way,  signifies  the 
thing  that  lies  in  one's  way.  SUBJECT, 
in  I^tin  rubjedui^  participle  of  tubficio, 
to  lie  under,  signifies  the  thing  forming 
the  groundwork. 

The  object  puts  itself  forward ;  the  sub- 
ject is  in  the  background :  we  notice  the 
obfed  ;  we  observe  or  reflect  on  the  tub- 
ject:  objeeU  are  sensible;  the  tuJtfjeet  is 
altogether  intellectual :  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  all  the  senses,  are  occupied  with 
the  surrounding  objects;  the  memory,  the 
judgment,  and  the  imagination,  are  sup- 
plied with  niijseia  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  operations. 

Dbhonor  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object. 

Shaksfearb. 

This  euifjeot  for  heroic  song  pleases  me. 

Milton. 

Wlien  object  is  taken  for  that  which  is 
intellectual,  it  retains  a  similar  significa- 
tion ;  it  is  the  thing  that  presents  itself 
to  the  mind;  it  is  seen  by  the  mind's 
eye :  the  subject,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
which  must  be  sought  for,  and  when 
found  it  engages  the  mental  powers: 
hence  we  say  an  object  of  consideration, 
an  object  of  delight,  an  object  of  concern ; 
a  mdject  of  reflection,  a  nUnect  of  mature 
deliberation,  the  aubject  of  a  poem,  the 
wbjeet  of  grief,  of  lamentation,  and  the 
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Hke.  When  the  mind  becomes  distract- 
ed by  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  ofjeetSj 
it  can  fix  itself  on  no  one  individual  ob- 
ject with  sufficient  steadiness  to  take  a 
survey  of  it ;  in  like  manner,  if  a  child 
have  too  many  objects  set  before  it^  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers,  it  will  acquire 
a  familiarity  with  none :  such  things  are 
not  fit  subjects  of  discussion. 

Bie  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  God  and  truth, 
Bums,  like  'some  absent  and  impatient  youth, 
To  Join  the  object  of  his  warm  desires.   Jbntms. 

The  hymns  and  odes  (of  the  inspired  writers) 
excel  Uioee  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as  much  as  in  tlie 
su^eat,  Addison. 

TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 

To  OBJECT  {v.  Olject)  is  to  cast  in  the 
way,  to  OPPOSE  is  to  place  in  the  way , 
there  is,  therefore,  veiy  little  original 
difference,  except  that  casting  is  a  more 
momentaiy  and  sudden  proceeding,  plac- 
ing is  a  more  premeditated  action ;  which 
distinction,  at  the  same  time,  corresponds 
with  the  use  of  the  terms  in  ordinai7 
life :  to  object  to  a  thing  is  to  propose  or 
start  something  against  it ;  but  to  oppose 
it  is  to  set  one's  self  up  steadily  against 
it:  one  objects  to  ordinary  matters  that 
require  no  reflection ;  one  opposes  mat- 
ters that  call  for  deliberation,  and  afford 
serious  reasons  for  and  against:  a  par- 
ent objects  to  his  child^s  learning  the 
classics,  or  to  his  running  about  the 
streets ;  he  opposes  his  marriage .  when 
he  thinks  the  connection  or  the  circum- 
stances not  desirable. 

About  this  time,  an  Archbishop  of  Tork  ob- 
jected to  clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  by 
the  Pope),  because  they  were  ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish. Ttrwhitt. 

Twas  of  no  purpose  to  oppose^ 

She'd  hear  to  no  excnse  in  prose.  Swirr. 

OBJECTION,  DIFFICULTY,  EXCEPTION. 

OBJECTION  (v.  Demur)  is  here  a  gen- 
eral term ;  it  comprehends  both  the  DIF- 
FICULTY and  the  EXCEPTION,  which 
are  but  species  of  the  objection :  an  objec- 
tion and  a  difficulty  are  started ;  an  ezcep- 
tion  is  made :  the  objection  to  a  thing  is 
in  general  that  which  renders  it  less  de- 
sirable; but  the  difficulty  is  that  which 
renders  it  less  practicable;  there  is  an 
objection  against  every  scheme  which  in- 
curs a  serious  risk :  the  want  of  roeaiui 
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to  begin,  or  refloaroes  to  oany  on  a 
scheme,  are  seriooB  d^/icuUtM, 

I  vonld  not  desire  what  you  haTC  written  to 
be  omitted,  unless  I  had  the  merit  of  removing 
your  of)je<sti(nk.  Pope. 

Such  passaices  will  then  have  no  more  diffieul- 
iy  in  them  than  the  other  frequent  predictions 
erf  divine  vengeance  in  the  writings  of  the  proph- 
ets. UOBME. 

Objection  and  exceplion  both  respect 
the  nature,  the  moral  tendency,  or  moral 
consequences  of  a  thing ;  but  an  objection 
may  be  frivolous  or  serious ;  an  eauxption 
is  something  serious :  the  objection  is  pos- 
itive ;  the  excq)tion  is  relatively  consider- 
ed ;  that  is,  the  thing  excepted  from  other 
things,  as  not  good,  and  consequently  06- 
jecteid  to.  Objections  are  made  some- 
times to  proposals  for  the  mere  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  an  engagement :  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  give  themselves  trouble 
find  an  easy  method  of  disengaging 
themselves,  by  making  objections  to  ev- 
ery proposition.  We  take  exception  at 
the  conduct  of  others,  when  we  think  it 
not  sufficiently  respectful. 

All  these  obiecUons  were  overmled,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  comply.  Ooummith. 

I  am  sorry  you  persist  to  take  ill  my  not  ac- 
cepting your  invitation,  and  to  find  your  ere^p- 
*ion  not  onmized  with  some  suspicion.      Pops. 

OBLONG,  OVAL. 

OBLONG,  in  Latin  oblorupts^  from  the 
intensive  syllable  06,  signifies  very  long, 
longer  than  it  is  broad.  OVAL,  from 
the  Latin  ovumy  an  egg,  signifies  egg- 
shaped.  The  oval  is  a  species  of  the  ch- 
Umg:  what  is  oval  is  obUmg;  but  what 
is  oblong  is  not  always  ovai.  Oblong  is 
peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by 
right  lines ;  that  is,  all  rectangular  paral- 
lelograms, except  squares,  are  oblong; 
but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvilinear  06- 
long  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guish^ from  the  circle:  tables  are  of- 
tener  ohlong  than  oval ;  garden  beds  are 
as  foequentiy  oval  as  they  are  Mmg. 

OBNOXIOUS,  OFFENSIVE. 

OBNOXIOUS,  from  ob  and  nojdom, 
signifies  either  being  in  the  way  of  what 
is  noxious,  or  being  very  noxious  or  hate- 
ful. OFFENSIVE  signifies  simply  apt 
to  give  offence  or  displeasure.  The  06- 
nmnom  conveys  more  than  the  offentive^ 


implying  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give  of- 
fence ;  a  man  may  be  obmuBumt  to  erib 
as  well  as  obnoxiout  to  persona. 

In  ships  of  various  rates  they  sail, 

Of  ensigns  various ;  all  alike  in  this : 

AU  restless,  anxious,  toss'd  with  hopes  and  fiev^ 

In  calmest  skies  i  oonoceioiLa  all  to  storms. 

Ywrso. 

In  the  sense  of  giving  offence,  Gbrua- 
fotM  implies  as  much  as  hateful,  offentit>€ 
little  more  than  displeasing:  a  man  is 
obnoxioiu  to  a  party,  whose  interests  or 
principles  he  is  opposed  to ;  he  may  be 
offensive  to  an  individual  merelj  on  ac- 
count of  his  manners  or  any  particular 
actions.  Men  are  obnoxkma  onlj  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  but  they  may  be  offen- 
nve  though  not  obnoxious  to  their  Mak«'. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateftU  to  any  one 
who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obncaeitnu  to 
any  party.  Pors. 

Since  no  man  can  do  ill  with  a  good  conscience, 
the  consolation  which  we  therein  seem  to  find  is 
but  a  mere  deceitful  pleasure  of  ouxselves  in  ci^ 
ror,  which  must  needs  turn  to  our  gnrnter  grief, 
if  that  which  we  do  to  please  God  mwit  be  for 
the  manifold  defects  therein  qfensiv^  nnto  him. 

Bbtebidgc 

Persons  only  are  obnoxious  to  others, 
things  as  well  as  persons  are  offenme: 
dust  is  offermve  to  the  eye ;  sounds  are 
offensive  to  the  ear ;  advice,  or  eren  ooe^s 
own  thoughts,  may  be  offensive  to  the 
mind. 

The  understanding  is  often  drawn  by  the  win 
and  the  affections  finom  fixing  ita  contemplation 
on  an  (pensive  truth.  Socxb. 

OBSERVATION,  OBSEBVAKCE. 

Thesx  terms  derive  their  use  from  the 
different  significations  of  the  verb :  OB- 
SERVATION is  the  act  of  observing  ob- 
jects with  the  view  to  examine  them  (r. 
To  notice)  \  OBSERVANCE  is  the  act 
of  observmg  in  the  sense  of  keeping  or 
holding  sacred  (v.  To  ketp).  From  a 
minute  observaHon  of  the  human  body, 
anatomists  have  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  the  source  of  all 
the  humors;  by  a  strict  observanee  of 
truth  and  justice,  a  man  acquires  the 
title  of  an  upright  man. 

Tlie  pride  which,  under  the  check  of  public 
observaiiont  would  have  been  only  vented 
among  domestics,  becomes,  in  a  country  baronet, 
the  torment  of  a  province.  Jornsos. 

You  must  not  fail  to  behave  yourself  toward 
my  Lady  Clare,  your  grandmother,  with  all  duty 
and  obtiervanoe.  Eaai.  STAvroan. 
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TO  OBSBRVBy  WATCH. 

OBSERVE,  V.  To  notice,  WATCH,  r. 
To  guard. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the 
act  of  looking  at  an  object ;  but  to  ob- 
serve is  not  to  look  after  so  strictly  as  is 
implied  by  to  watch;  a  general  observes 
the  motions  of  an  enemy  when  they  are 
in  no  particular  state  of  activity;  he 
tealeha  the  motions  of  an  enemy  when 
they  are  in  a  state  of  commotion ;  we  ob- 
serve a  thing  in  oi^er  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence from  it :  we  waiek  anything  in  order 
to  discover  what  may  happen :  we  observe 
with  coolness ;  we  wateh  with  eagerness  : 
we  observe  carefully;  we  watch  narrow- 
ly :  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  general  is 
observed;  the  conduct  of  suspicious  indi- 
Tiduals  is  watched. 

Nor  must  the  ploughman  less  observe  the  skies. 

Drtden. 
For  thoa  know'st 
What  hath  been  vram*d  us,  what  malioioos  foe 
WatcheSt  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find, 
His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder. 

Milton. 

OBSTINATE,  CONTUMACIOUS,  iSTUB- 
BORN,  HEADSTRONG,  HEADT. 

OBSTINATE,  in  Latin  obetinattts,  par- 
ticiple of  obstinOy  from  ob  and  siinOy  sto  or 
sistOy  signifies  standing  in  the  way  of  an- 
other. CONTUMACIOUS, «.  ConftwMky. 
STUBBORN,  or  stoul-bom,  signifies  stiff 
orimmovablebynature.  HEADSTRONG 
signifies  strong  in  the  head  or  the  mind ; 
and  HEADT,  full  of  one's  own  head. 

Obstinacy  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  con- 
twmacy  is  either  a  particular  state  of  feel- 
ing or  a  mode  of  action ;  obstinacy  con- 
sists in  an  attachment  to  one's  own  mode 
of  acting ;  eomJtuimacy  consists  in  a  swell- 
ing contempt  of  others:  the  o6s^tna/« 
man  adheres  tenaciously  to  his  own  ways, 
and  opposes  reason  to  reason ;  the  eon- 
tumaeums  man  disputes  the  right  of  an- 
other to  control  his  actions,  and  opposes 
force  to  force.  Obstinacy  interferes  with 
a  man's  private  conduct,  and  makes  him 
blind  to  right  reason;  cofitumacy  is  a 
crime  against  lawful  authority;  the  eon- 
tumaeions  man  sets  himself  against  his 
superiors:  when  young  people  are  ob- 
stinate they  are  bad  subjects  of  educa- 
tion; when  grown  people  are  conhima- 
eious  they  are  troublesome  subjects  to 
the  king. 


Bat  man  we  find  the  only  creature, 

Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature  ; 

Who,  when  she  loudly  cries  forbear, 

With  obstinacy  fixes  there.  Swift. 

When  on  offender  is  cited  to  appear  in  any  ec- 
clesiastical court,  and  he  neglects  to  do  it,  he  is 
pronounced  oontumneious.  BavBBXi>oE. 

The  stttbbam  and  the  headstrong  are 
species  of  the  obstinate:  the  former  lies 
altogether  in  the  perversion  of  the  will ; 
the  latter  in  the  perversion  of  the  judg- 
ment :  the  stubborn  person  wills  what  he 
wills ;  the  headstrong  person  thinks  what 
he  thinks.  Stubbornness  is  mostly  inher- 
ent in  a  person's  nature;  a  headstrong 
temper  is  commonly  associated  with  vio- 
lence and  impetuosity  of  character.  Ob- 
stinacy discovers  itself  in  persons  of  all 
ages  and  stations;  a  stubborn  and  head- 
strong disposition  betrays  itself  mostly  in 
those  who  are  bound  to  conform  to  the 
will  of  another.  Heady  may  be  said  of 
any  who  are  full  of  conceit  and  bent 
upon  following  it 

From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these  salvage 

parts. 
And  with  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts. 

SPBNaJHU 

We,  blindly  hy  our  headstrong  passions  led. 
Are  hot  for  action.  Dbyden. 

Heady  confidence  promises  victory  without 
contest.  JoHMSOM. 

OCCASION,  OPPORTUNITY. 

OCCASION,  in  Latin  oecanoy  from  ob- 
casio,  or  ob  and  cado^  signifies  that  which 
falls  in  the  way  so  as  to  produce  some 
change.  OPPORTUNITY,  in  Latm  op- 
portunitasy  from  opportunuSj  fit,  signifies 
the  thing  that  happens  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  events 
of  life ;  but  the  occasion  is  that  which  de- 
termines our  conduct,  and  leaves  us  no 
choice ;  it  amounts  to  a  degree  of  neces- 
sity: the  opportunity  is  that  which  in- 
vites to  action ;  it  tempts  us  to  embrace 
the  moment  for  taking  the  step.  We  do 
things,  therefore,  as  the  occasion  requires, 
or  as  the  opportunity  offers.  There  are 
many  occasions  on  which  a  man  is  called 
upon  to  uphold  his  opinions.  There  are 
but  few  opportunities  for  men  in  general 
to  distinguish  themselves. 

Waller  preserved  and  won  his  lifo  firom  those 
who  were  most  resolved  to  take  it,  and  in  an  oc- 
O€ision  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambi- 
tions to  have  lost  it  (to  lose  it).        CLABBMSoir. 
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ETery  man  la  obllj^ed  by  tbe  Sapmne  IUk«r 
of  the  universe  to  improve  all  the  opporiun^ea 
of  good  which  are  afforded  him.  Johnson. 

OCCASION,  NECESSITY. 

OCCASION  (v.  Oceagiw)  includes,  NE- 
CESSITY (v.  Necagity)  exclades,  the  idea 
of  choice  or  alternativa  We  are  regu- 
lated by  the  oecanon,  and  can  exercise 
our  own  discretion ;  we  yield  or  submit 
to  the  necesniyj  without  even  the  exercise 
of  the  will.  On  the  death  of  a  relative 
we  have  oecamon  to  go  into  mourning,  if 
we  will  not  offer  an  affront  to  the  fam- 
ily ;  but  there  is  no  express  necemty :  in 
case  of  an  attack  on  our  persons,  there  is 
a  neeemty  of  self-defence  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life. 

God  hath  put  us  into  an  imperfect  state,  where 
we  have  perpotoal  ocoaHon  of  each  other's  as- 
sistance. SWUT. 

Where  neeeatity  ends  curiosity  begins. 

Johnson. 

OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 

Thesk  are  both  opposed  to  what  is  fix- 
ed or  stated ;  but  OCCASIONAL  carries 
with  it  more  the  idea  of  unf  requency,  and 
CASUAL  that  of  unfixedness,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  an  design.  A  minister  is  term- 
ed an  ocecmofuU  preacher  who  preaches 
only  on  certain  occaaiaiu  ;  his  preaching 
at  a  particular  place  or  a  certain  day 
may  be  casual.  Our  acts  of  charity  may 
be  oeoaaianal;  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
cagual. 

The  beneficence  of  the  Roman  emperors  and 
consuls  was  merely  occasional.  Johnson. 

What  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene,  and  smiles,  or  objects  new. 
Casual  discourse  draws  on.  Milton. 

OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 

Are  words  which  derive  their  mean- 
ing from  the  different  acceptations  of  the 
primitive  verb  occupy:  the  former  being 
used  to  express  the  state  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object;  the  latter  to  ex- 
press the  act  of  taking  possession  of,  or 
the  state  of  being  in  possession.  He 
who  has  the  occupancy  of  land  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  it :  the  occupation  of  a  country 
by  force  of  arms  is  of  little  avail,  unless 
one  has  an  adequate  force  to  maintain 
one^s  ground.  Both  words  arc  employ- 
ed in  regard  to  houses  and  lands,  but 
when  the  term  occupation  is  taken  in  the 


sense  of  a  business,  it  is  sufficientiy  dis* 
tingttished  to  need  no  illustratioxi. 

As  occupancy  gave  tlie  right  to  the  tempts 
rary  use  of  the  soil ;  so  it  Is  agreed  on  all  bands, 
that  occupancy  gare  also  the  original  rig^t  to 
the  permanent  property  in  the  snbstanoe  of  the 
earth  itself.  BLAOcanwa. 

Of  bite  years  a  great  compasse  bath  yielded 
but  small  profit,  and  this  only  throogh  idle  and 
negligent  occupation  of  sncdi  as  maoored  and 
had  the  same  in  occupying.  Houkooud. 

ODD,  UNEVEN. 

ODD,  in  Swedish  uddcy  connected  with 
the  Dutch  oed,  and  German  oaky  empty, 
deserted,  signifying  something  wanted  to 
match,  seems  to  be  a  mode  of  the  UX- 
EVEN;  both  are  opposed  to  the  even, 
but  o<id  is  only  said  of  that  which  has  no 
fellow ;  the  unevm  is  said  of  that  which 
does  not  square  or  come  to  an  even  point: 
of  numbers  we  say  that  they  are  either 
odd  or  uneven  ;  but  of  gloves,  shoes,  and 
everything  which  is  made  to  correspond, 
we  say  that  they  are  odd^  when  they  are 
single;  but  that  they  are  wieoen  when 
they  are  both  different:  in  like  manner 
a  plank  is  uneven  which  has  an  unequal 
surface,  or  disproportionate  dimensions ; 
but  a  piece  of  wood  is  odd  which  will  not 
match  nor  suit  with  any  other  piece. 

This  is  the  third  time :  I  hope  good-lack  lies  in 
odd  numbers.  Shaespbabb. 

These  hif?h  hills,  and  rough,  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome. 


(ECONOMICAL,  8AVINQ,  SPARING, 
THRIFTY,  PENURIOUS,  NIGGARDLY. 

Thk  idea  of  not  spending  is  common 
to  all  these  terms:  but  (ECONOMICAL 
(v.  Economy)  signifies  not  spending  un- 
necessarily or  unwisely.  SAVING  is 
keeping  and  laying  by  with  care;  SPAR- 
ING is  keeping  out  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  spent;  THRIFTY  or  THRIVING 
is  accumulating  by  means  of  stsvinff;  PE- 
NURIOUS is  suffering  as  from  penuiy 
by  means  of  savinff  ;  NIGGARDLY,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  a  niggard ,  nigh  or  dose 
person,  is  not  spending  or  letting  go,  but 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantities.  To 
be  ceconomical  is  a  virtae  in  those  who 
have  but  narrow  means;  all  the  other 
epithets,  however,  are  employed  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  unfavorable ;  he  who 
is  saving  when  young  will  be  avaridoui 
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when  old ;  be  who  is  sparing  will  gener- 
ally be  sparing  out  of  the  comforts  of 
others ;  he  who  is  ^vrifiy  commonlj  adds 
the  desire  of  getting  with  that  of  saving; 
he  who  is  penurious  wants  nothing  to 
make  him  a  complete  miser ;  he  who  is 
mggardly  in  his  dealings  will  be  mostly 
avaricious  in  his  character. 

I  cannot  bncy  that  a  shopkeeper's  wife  In 
Cheapside  baa  a  greater  tenderness  for  the  fort- 
une of  her  husband  than  a  citisen's  wife  in  Paris, 
or  that  Miss  in  a  boarding-school  is  more  an 
(»eonomiU\Ti  dress  than  Mademoiselle  in  a  nun- 
nery. GoLMicrrH. 

I  may  say  of  fiune  as  Falstaff  did  of  honor, 
"  If  it  comes  it  comes  unlook'd  for,  and  there  is 
an  end  on't.*'  I  am  content  with  a  bare  sating 
f;ame.  Pope. 

Youth  is  not  rich,  in  time  it  may  be  poor. 
Part  with  it,  as  with  money,  sparing.     Youno. 

Nothing  is  penurioudy  imparted,  of  which  a 
inore  liberal  distribatlon  would  increase  real  fe- 
licity. Johnson. 

Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  stand, 
For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate, . 
Does,  like  an  uniftrift^  mortgage  his  estate 
Before  it  fells  into  his  hands.  Cowlkt. 

Ko  niggard  nature ;  men  are  prodigals. 

YOUNO. 

CECONOaiY,  FRUGALITY,  PARSIMONY. 

CECONOMY,  from  the  Greek  oirovo- 
fua,  implies  management  FRUGALITY, 
from  the  Latin /n^69,  fruits,  implies  tem- 
perance. PARSIMONY  (v.  Avaricious) 
implies  simply  forbearing  to  spend,  which 
is  in  fact  the  common  idea  included  in 
these  terms;  but  the  cecofwrnieal  man 
spares  expense  according  to  circum- 
stances; he  adapts  his  expenditure  to 
his  means,  and  renders  it  by  contrivance 
as  efFectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible : 
the  frugal  man  spares  expense  on  him- 
self or  on  his  indulgences ;  he  may,  how- 
ever, be  liberal  to  others  while  he  is 
frugal  toward  himself :  the  parsmwavma 
man  saves  from  himself  as  well  as  oth- 
ers ;  he  has  no  other  object  than  saving. 
By  aconomy^  a  man  may  make  a  limited 
income  turn  to  the  best  account  for  himself 
and  his  family;  hj  frugaliiy  he  may  with 
a  limited  income  be  enabled  to  lay  by 
money ;  by  parsimony  he  may  be  enabled 
to  accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a  nar- 
row income:  hence  it  is  that  we  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  being  ctconomijcal ;  we 
recommend  a  diet  for  hemg  frugal ;  we 
condemn  a  habit  or  a /character  for  being 
parsimoniciis. 


Your  {Koonomy^  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  be 
settled ;  your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  rev- 
enue. Johnson. 

I  accept  of  your  invitation  to  supper,  but  I 
must  make  this  agreement  beforehand,  that  you 
dismiss  me  soon,  and  treat  me  /mgrtlly. 

Melmoth's  Lbttebs  or  Punt. 

War  and  CMonomy  are  things  not  easily  rec- 
onciled, and  the  attempt  or  leaning  toward  par^ 
simony  in  such  a  state  may  be  the  worst  oecon- 
omy  in  the  world.  Bdekk. 

(ECONOMY,  MANAGEMENT. 

(ECONOMY  {v.  (Economy)  has  a  more 
comprehensive  meaning  than  MANAGE- 
MENT ;  for  it  includes  the  system  of  sci- 
ence and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that  of 
domestic  arrangements :  as  the  osoonomy 
of  agriculture ;  the  internal  ceconomy  of  a 
government;  political,  civil,  or  religious 
(economy  ;  or  the  ceconomy  of  one^s  house- 
hold. Management^  on  the  contrary,  is  an 
action  that  is  very  seldom  abstracted  from 
its  agent,  and  is  always  taken  in  a  partial 
sense,  namely,  as  a  part  of  ceconomy.  The 
internal  ceconomy  of  a  family  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  prudent  management  of  the 
female :  the  ceconomy  of  every  well-reg- 
ulated community  requires  that  all  the 
members  should  keep  their  station,  and 
preserve  a  strict  subordination ;  the  man- 
agement  of  particular  branches  of  this 
ceconomy  should  belong  to  particular  in* 
dividuals. 

Oh  spare  this  waste  of  being  half  divine, 

And  vindicate  th'  ceconomy  of  Heav'n.    Youno. 

What  incident  can  show  more  management 
and  address  in  the  poet  (Milton),  than  this  of 
Samson's  revising  the  summons  ef  the  idolaters, 
and  obeying  the  visitation  of  God's  spirit? 

CCMBEELAND. 

OFFENCE,  TRESPASS,  TRANSGRESSION, 
MISDEMEANOR,  MISDEED,  AFFRONT. 

OFFENCE  is  here  the  general  tenn, 
signifying  merely  the  act  that  offends  {v. 
To  displease),  or  runs  counter  to  something 
else. 

Offence  is  properly  indefinite ;  it  merely 
implies  an  object  without  the  least  signi- 
fication of  the  nature  of  the  object;  TRES- 
PASS and  TRANSGRESSION  have  a  pos- 
itive reference  to  an  object  trespassed  ujion 
or  transgressed;  trespass  is  contracted  from 
trans  and  pass,  that  is,  a  passing  beyond ; 
and  transgress,  from  trans  and  gressus,  a  go- 
ing beyond.  The  offence,  therefore,  which 
constitutes  a  trespass  arises  out  of  the 
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Uw8  of  property ;  ft  passing  ov«r  or  tread- 
infi;  upon  the  property  of  another  is  a  ires- 
pass  :  the  offence  which  constitutes  a  irans- 
grestUm  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  society  in 
general,  which  fix  the  boundaries  of  right 
and  wrong :  whoever,  therefore,  goes  be- 
yond or  breaks  through  these  bounds  is 
guilty  of  a  transgression.  The  trespass  is  a 
species  of  offence  which  peculiarly  applies 
to  the  land  or  premises  of  individuals ; 
transgression  is  a  species  of  moral  as  well 
as  political  evil.  Hunters  are  apt  to  com- 
mit trespasses  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pur- 
suit ;  the  passions  of  men  are  perpetually 
misleading  them  and  causing  them  to  com- 
mit various  transgressions;  the  term  tres- 
pass  is  sometimes  employed  improperly  as 
respects  time  and  other  objects;  trans- 
gression is  always  used  in  one  uniform 
sense  as  respects  rule  and  law ;  we  tres- 
pass upon  the  time  or  patience  of  anoth- 
er ;  we  transgress  the  moral  or  civil  law. 

Slight  inrovocations  and  frivolous  offencss  are 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  disquiet        Blaik. 

Forgive  the  harbarouB  trespass  of  my  tongue. 

Otwat. 

To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake : 
Why  hast  thoa,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  pre- 

scrlb'd 
To  thy  transffressionst  Hiltok. 

An  offefice  is  either  public  or  private ; 
a  MISDEMEANOR  is  properly  a  private 
offence^  although  improperly  applied  for 
an  offence  against  public  law  {v.  Crime) ; 
for  it  signifies  a  wrong  demeanor  or  an 
offence  in  one's  demeanor  against  propri- 
ety ;  a  MISDEED  is  always  private,  it  sij 
nifies  a  wrong  deed^  or  a  eked  which  offe 
against  one's  duty.  Riotous  and  disor- 
derly behavior  in  company  are  serious 
misdemeanors;  every  act  of  drunkenness, 
lying,  fraud,  or  immorality  of  every  kind, 
are  misdeeds. 

Smaller  faults  in  violation  of  a  public  law  are 
comprised  under  the  name  of  misdemeanor. 

Blackstons. 

Fierce  famine  Is  your  lot,  for  this  misdeed^ 
Keduc'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed. 

Dbtdsn. 

An  offence  is  that  which  affects  persons 
or  principles,  communities  or  individuals, 
and  is  committed  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly against  the  person ;  an  ATFRONT 
is  altogether  personal,  and  is  directly 
brought  to  bear  against  the  front  of  some 
particular  person ;  it  is  an  offence  against 


another  to  speak  disrespectfallj.  of  him 
in  his  absence;  it  is  an  tyrant  to  pash 
past  him  with  violence  and  rudeness.  In 
this  sense,  whatever  offence  ia  comoiitted 
against  our  Maker  in  oar  direct  commu- 
nications with  him  by  prayer  or  worship, 
is  properly  an  affroni  ;  and  whatever  of- 
fends him  indirectly,  may  also  be  denom- 
inated an  affront^  as  far  as  his  will  is  op> 
posed  and  his  laws  violatedL 

God  may  some  time  or  other  think  it  the  eon- 
cem  of  his  justice  and  providence  too  to  revens^ 
the  affronis  put  upon  the  lawa  of  man.    Socih. 


OFFENDER,  DELINQUENT. 

The  OFFENDER  (v.  To  displease)  is  he 
who  offends  in  anything,  either  by  com- 
mission or  omission ;  the  DELINQUENT, 
from  cje^in^mo,  to  fail,  signifies  properly 
he  who  fails  by  omission,  but  it  is  extend- 
ed to  signify  failing  by  the  violation  of  a 
law.  Those  who  go  into  a  wrong  place 
are  offenders;  those  who  stay  away  when 
they  ought  to  go  are  delinquents:  there 
are  noany  offenders  against  the  Sabbath 
who  commit  violent  and  op^i  breaches 
of  decorum;  there  are  still  more  ddin- 
quents  who  never  attend  a  public  place 
of  worship. 

When  any  offender  Is  presented  Into  any  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  he  is  dted  to  appear  there. 

BfiVUtUML 

Bnt  on  those  Judges  lies  a  heavy  cnrse. 
That  measure  crimes  by  the  delinquenTs  pone. 

Bbowsx. 

OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 

OFFENDING  signifies  either  actually 
offending  or  calculated  to  offend  (v.  To 
displease);  OFFENSIVE  signifies  calcu- 
lated  to  offend  at  all  times ;  a  person  may 
be  offending  in  his  manners  to  a  particu- 
lar mdividual,  or  use  an  offending  expres- 
sion on  a  particular  occasion  without  any 
imputation  on  his  character;  but  if  his 
manners  are  offensive,  it  reflects  both  on 
his  temper  and  education. 

And  tho'  th*  offendinQ  part  felt  mortal  pain,  ■ 
Th*  Immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  retain. 

DSKBAjr. 

Gentleness  corrects  whatever  la  offensive  in 
our  maimers.  Blais. 

TO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PROPOSE. 

OFFER  (».  To  give)  is  employed  for  that 
which  is  literally  transferable,  or  for  that 
which  is  indirectly  communicable :  BID 
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(v.  Jb  ottt)  and  TENDER,  like  the  word 
tend^  from  tendOy  to  stretch,  signifying  to 
stretch  forth  by  way  of  offering^  belong 
to  offer  in  the  first  sense.  PROPOSE,  in 
Latin  proponU^  perfect  of  prcponOy  to  place 
or  set  before,  likewise  characterizes  a 
mode  of  offering,  and  belongs  to  offer  in 
the  latter  sense.  To  offer  is  a  voluntary 
and  discretionary  act;  an  offer  may  be 
accepted  or  rejected  at  pleasure;  to  bid 
and  tender  are  specific  modes  of  offering 
which  depend  on  circumstances :  one  6mh 
with  the  hope  of  its  being  accepted ;  one 
tendert  from  a  prudential  motive,  and  in 
order  to  serve  specific  purposes.  We  of- 
fer money  to  a  poor  person,  it  is  an  act 
of  charity  or  good-nature ;  we  hid  a  price 
for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  it  is  a  com- 
mercial dealing  subject  to  the  rules  of 
commerce ;  we  tender  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion in  order  to  fulfil  an  obligation.  By 
the  same  rule  one  offen  a  person  the  use 
of  one^s  horse ;  one  ou&  a  sum  at  an  auc- 
tion ;  one  ienden  one's  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Nor,  sbonldrt  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 
Will  rich  lolas  yield,  bat  offer  more.     Dbti>bn. 

To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  to  sell 
St  by  inch  of  candle ;  he  that  Mtfs  most  shall 
have  it,  and  when  it  is  mercenary,  there  is  no 
depending  on  it.  C!ollibb. 

Anlns  Qellius  tells  a  story  of  one  Lodns  Kera- 
tins, who  made  it  his  diversion  to  give  a  blow  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  then  tender  them 
the  legal  fivfeitare.  Blaokstomb. 

To  offer  and  propo$e  are  both  employ- 
ed in  matters  of  practice  or  speculation ; 
but  the  former  is  a  less  definite  and  de- 
cisive act  than  the  latter;  we  offer  an 
opinion  by  way  of  promoting  a  discus- 
sion ;  wepropote  a  plan  for  the  delibera- 
tion of  others.  Sentiments  which  differ 
widely  from  the  major  part  of  those  pres- 
ent ought  to  be  offered  with  modesty  and 
caation;  we  should  not  propote  to  anoth- 
er what  we  should  be  unwilling  to  do 
ourselves.  We  commonly  offer  by  way 
of  obliging;  we  commonly  propose  by 
way  of  arranging  or  accommodating.  It 
is  an  act  of  puerility  to  offer  to  do  more 
than  one  is  enabled  to  perform ;  it  does 
not  evince  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace 
to  propose  such  terms  as  we  know  cannot 
be  accepted. 


Oar  aathor  offers  no  reasons. 


Loci 


"Wt  propose  measares  for  secoring  to  the  yoang 
the  possession  of  pleasure  (by  connecting  with  it 
religion).  Blaib. 

OFFKRING,  OBLATION. 

OFFERING,  from  offer,  and  OBLA- 
TION, from  oblcUio  and  oblattts,  or  ofiatttSy 
come  both  from  offero  {v.  To  offer) :  the 
former  is,  however,  a  term  of  much  more 
general  and  familiar  use  than  the  latter. 
Offerings  are  both  moral  and  religious ; 
ooiaiion  is  religious  only;  the  money 
which  is  put  into  the  sacramental  plate 
is  an  offering;  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  at  the  sacrament  is  an  oblation.  The 
offering  in  a  religious  sense  is  whatever 
one  offers  as  a  gift  by  way  of  reverence 
to  a  superior ;  the  oblation  is  the  offering 
which  is  accompanied  with  some  partic- 
ular ceremony.  The  wise  men  made  an 
offering  to  our  Saviour,  but  not  properly 
an  oblation;  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as  in 
general  all  religious  sacrifices,  were  in 
the  proper  sense  oblations. 

The  vrinds  to  heav'n  the  carling  vapors  bore. 
Ungrateful  off  ring  to  th*  immortal  pow'rs. 
Whose  wrath  hang  heavy  o*er  the  Trojan  tow'rs. 

POPB. 

Ye  mighty  princes,  your  oblations  bring. 

And  pay  due  honors  to  your  awftil  king.     Pitt. 

OFFICE,  PLACE,  CHARGE,  FUNCTION. 

OFFICE,  in  Latin  oMdum,  from  officio 
or  ^ffido,  signifies  either  the  duty  per- 
formed or  the  situation  in  which  the 
duty  is  performed.  PLAGE  compre- 
hends no  idea  of  duty,  for  there  may  be 
sinecure  places  which  are  only  nominal 
offices,  and  designate  merely  a  relation- 
snip  with  the  government:  every  office, 
therefore,  of  a  public  nature  is  in  reality 
a  place,  yet  every  place  is  not  an  office^ 
The  place  of  secretary  of  state  is  likewise 
an  i^pce,  but  that  of  ranger  of  a  park  is  a 
place  only,  and  not  always  an  office.  An 
office  is  held ;  a  place  is  filled :  the  office 
is  given  or  intrusted  to  a  person;  the 
place  is  granted  or  conferr^ :  the  office 
reposes  a  confidence,  and  imposes  a  re- 
sponsibility;  the  jUaee  gives  credit  and 
influence:  the  office  is  bestowed  on  a 
man  from  his  qualification ;  the  place  is 
granted  to  him  by  favor  or  as  a  reward 
for  past  services;  the  office  is  more  or 
less  honorable ;  the  place  is  more  or  less 

profitable. 

Ton  have  contrlv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season*d  qfflee^  and  to  wind 
TooTMlf  into  a  power  tyrannical.    Shakspbabc 
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When  rogues  like  these  (a  spftrrow  cries) 

To  honors  and  employments  rise, 

I  court  no  fitiyor,  ask  no  place*  Gat. 

In  an  extended  applicaticn  of  the  tenns 
ogkf  and  place,  the  latter  has  a  much  low- 
er signification  than  that  of  the  former, 
since  the  office  is  always  connected  with 
the  State,  or  is  something  responsible ; 
but  the  pUue  may  be  a  place  for  menial 
labor:  the  qfficea  are  multiplied  in  time 
of  war ;  the  places  for  domestic  serrice 
are  more  numerous  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  office  is  frequently 
taken  not  with  any  reference  to  the  place 
occupied,  but  simply  to  the  thing  done ; 
this  brings  it  nearer  in  signification  to 
the  term  CHARGE  (v.  Care).  An  office 
Imposes  a  task, or  some  performance:  a 
charge  imposes  a  responsibility ;  we  have 
always  something  to  do  in  an  office,  al- 
ways something  to  look  after  in  a  charge; 
the  office  is  either  public  or  private,  the 
charge  is  always  of  a  private  and  person- 
al nature :  a  person  performs  the  office  of 
a  magistrate,  or  of  a  minister ;  he  under- 
takes the  charge  of  instructing  youth,  or 
of  being  a  guardian,  or  of  conveying  a 
person^s  property  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

Tls  all  men*s  afflce  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 

Shakspsari. 

Denham  was  made  goremor  of  Famham  Cas- 
tle for  the  king,  but  he  soon  resigned  that  charge 
and  retreated  to  Oxford.  Johnson. 

The  office  is  that  which  is  assigned  by 
another;  FUNCTION  Is  properly  the  act 
of  discharging  or  completing  an  office  or 
business,  from/wn^^or,  viz.,^nCT»  and  ago, 
to  put  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  conclusion ; 
it  is  extended  in  its  acceptation  to  the  of- 
fice itself  or  the  thing  done.  The  office, 
therefore,  in  its  strict  sense  is  performed 
only  by  conscious  or  intelligent  agents, 
who  act  according  to  their  instructions ; 
the  function,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  op- 
eration either  of  unconscious  or  of  con- 
scious agents  acting  according  to  a  given 
rule.  The  office  of  a  herald  is  to  proclaim 
public  events  or  to  communicate  circum- 
stances from  one  public  body  to  another : 
a  minister  performs  \m  fwtetiom,  ot  the 
body  performs  its  function». 

The  ministry  is  not  now  bound  to  any  one 
tribe,  now  none  is  excluded  flpom  Xhxi  function  ^ 
of  any  decree,  state,  or  calling.  WHiTGirr. 


The  word  office  is  sometimes  emploved 
in  the  same  application  by  the  personifi- 
cation of  nature,  which  assigiiB  an  <^lut 
to  the  ear,  to  the  tongue,  to  the  e je,  and 
the  like.  In  this  case  the  word  office  is 
applied  to  what  is  occasional  or  partial; 
function  to  that  which  is  habitual  and 
essential.  When  the  frame  becomes 
overpowered  by  a  sudden  shock,  the 
tongue  will  frequently  refuse  to  perform 
its  office;  when  the  animal /v«w<mmw  are 
impeded  for  a  length  of  Ume,  the  tiUI 
power  ceases  to  exist. 

Nature  within  me  seemi. 
In  all  her /uniTJi^fM,  weary  of  herselC    Miltobl 

The  two  offices  of  memory  an  collection  and 
distribution. 


OFFSPBINO,  PROGENT,  IS8UB. 

OFFSPRING  is  that  which  springs 
off  or  from;  PROGENY  that  which  is 
brought  forth  or  out  of;  ISSUE  that 
which  ismcs  or  proceeds  from;  and  all 
in  relation  to  the  family  or  generation 
of  the  human  species.  Offspring  is  a 
familiar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many 
children;  progetiy  is  employed  only  as 
a  collective  noun  for  a  number;  tssier 
is  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  without 
particular  regard  to  number.  When  we 
speak  of  the  children  themselves  we  de- 
nominate them  the  off^priftg ;  when  we 
speak  of  the  parents,  we  denominate  the 
children  their  progeny.  A  child  is  said 
to  be  the  only  offspring  of  his  parents,  or 
he  is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  low  par- 
ents ;  a  man  is  said  to  have  a  numerous 
or  a  healthy  progeny,  or  to  leave  his  prog- 
eny in  circumstances  of  honor  and  pros- 
perity. The  issue  is  said  only  in  regard 
to  a  man  that  is  deceased :  he  dies  with 
male  or  female  t<ni«,  with  or  without  is- 
mie;  his  property  descends  to  his  male 
issue  in  a  direct  line. 

The  same  cause  that  has  drawn  the  hatred  of 
God  and  man  upon  the  father  of  liars  may  justly 
entail  it  upon  his  Cjffspring  too.  Soutb. 

The  base,  degen*rate  iron  offspring  ends, 
A  golden  progeny  from  Heav'n  descends. 

Dbtdkh. 

Next  him  King  Leyr«  in  happy  place  long  reigned. 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed.  Stkrcsb. 

OFTEN,  FREQUKNTLY, 

OFTEN,  or  its  contracted  form  oft,  is 
in  all   probability  connected   with'  the 
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Greek  ai{r,  again,  and  signifies  properly 
repetition  of  action.  FREQUENTLY, 
from  frequent^  crowded  or  numerous,  re- 
spects a  plurality  or  number  of  objects. 

An  ignorant  man  ofUn  uses  a  word 
\ritbout  knowing  what  it  means;  igno- 
mnt  people  ^e^u€n%  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  the  woitls  they  hear.  A  person 
goes  out  veiy  often  in  the  course  of  a 
week;  he  has  frtquendy  six  or  seven 
persons  to  visit  him  in  the  course  of  that 
time.  By  doing  a  thing  ofUa  it  becomes 
habitual :  we  frequently  meet  the  same 
persons  in  the  route  which  we  often  take. 

Of  ten  from  the  ouneless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Plack  hair  and  w1K)I.  Thombon. 

Here  freqitent  at  the  Tisionary  hour, 
When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon. 
Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard. 

Thomsok. 

OIJ>,  ANCIENT,  ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED, 
OLD-FASHIONED,  OBSOLETE. 

OLD,  in  German  ali^  low  German  old^ 
etc.,  is  connected  with  the  Greek  cwXoc, 
of  yesterday.  ANCIENT,  in  French  artr 
eien^  and  ANTIQGIE,  ANTIQUATED,  all 
come  from  the  Latin  anliquuSy  and  anUtk, 
before,  signifying  in  general  before  our 
time.  OLD-FASHIONED  signifies  after 
an  oldfaakwn,  OBSOLETE,  in  Latin  o5- 
toleitUj  participle  of  ohgoleOy  signifies  liter- 
ally out  of  use. 

Old  respects  what  has  long  existed  and 
still  exists ;  ofteieni  what  existed  at  a  dis- 
tant period,  but  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
ist at  present ;  antique^  that  which  has 
been  long  ancient^  and  of  which  there  re- 
main but  faint  traces:  antiquated^  old- 
fashioned,  and  obsolete  that  which  has 
ceased  to  be  any  longer  used  or  esteem- 
ed. A  fashion  is  old  when  it  has  been 
long  in  use ;  a  custom  is  aneieni  when  its 
use  has  long  been  passed ;  a  bust  or  stat- 
ue is  antique  when  the  model  of  it  only 
remains;  a  person  is  antiquated  whose 
appearance  is  grown  out  of  date ;  man- 
ners which  are  gone  quite  out  of  fashion 
are  oldfashioned ;  a  word  or  custom  is 
obsolete  which  is  grown  out  of  use. 

The  old  is  opposed  to  the  new ;  some 
tilings  are  the  worse  for  being  old,  other 
things  are  the  better.  Ancient  and  an- 
lique  are  opposed  to  modem :  all  things 
are  valued  the  more  for  being  ancient  or 


antique;  hence  we  esteem  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  above  those  of  the  mod- 
erns. The  antiquated  is  opposed  to  the 
customary  and  established;  it  is  that 
which  we  cannot  Hke,  because  we  cannot 
esteem  it:  the  old-fashioned  is  opposed 
to  the  fashionable :  there  is  much  in  the 
old-fashioned  to  like  and  esteem ;  there  is 
much  that  is  ridiculous  in  the  fashiona- 
ble: the  obsolete  is  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent ;  the  obsolete  may  be  good ;  the  cur- 
rent may  be  vulgar  and  mean. 

The  Venetians  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and 
customs  to  tlieir  great  prejudice.  Addison. 

But  sev'n  Wise  men  the  ancient  world  did  know. 

We  scarce  know  sev'n  who  think  themselves  not 

so.  DmHAK. 

Under  an  oak  whose  atUique  root  peeps  out 
Under  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood, 
A  poor  sequester'd  staf?, 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languislu  SBAKaPBAU. 

The  swords  in  the  arsenal  of  Venice  are  old' 
fanfiioned  and  unwieldy.  Addibok. 

Whoever  thinks  It  necessary  to  reguhue  his 
conversation  by  antiquated  rules,  will  be  rather 
despised  for  his  futility,  than  caressed  for  his  po- 
liteness. JOBMSOM. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revised  when 
they  are  more  sounding  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.  Drxdek. 

OMEN,  PROGNOSTIC,  PRESAGE. 

All  these  terms  express  some  token 
or  sign  of  what  is  to  come.  OMEN,  in 
Latin  omen,  probably  comes  from  the 
Greek  oto/iai,  to  think,  because  it  is  what 
gives  rise  to  much  conjecture.  PROG- 
NOSTIC, in  Greek  irpoyvtutrriKov,  from 
irpoyivutaKta,  to  know  before,  signifies  the 
sign  by  which  one  judges  a  thing  before* 
hand,  because  a  prognostic  is  rather  a  de- 
duction by  the  use  of  the  understandingi 
PRESAGE,  t;.-4»<^r. 

The  omen  and  prognostie  are  both 
drawn  from  external  objects;  the  pre- 
sage is  drawn  from  one*s  own  feelings. 
The  omen  is  drawn  from  objects  that 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
thing  they  are  made  to  represent ;  it  is 
the  fruit  of  the  imagination,  and  rests  on 
superstition :  the  prognostic,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  sign  which  partakes  in  6om« 
degree  of  the  quality  of  the  thing  de- 
noted. Omens  were  drawn  bv  the  hca- 
thens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  en- 
trails of  beasts — ^Aves  dant  omina  dira" 
TiBULLua — and  often  from  different  inci- 
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dents ;  thus  Ulysses,  when  landed  on  his 
native  island,  prayed  to  Jupiter  that  he 
would  give  him  a  double  sign,  by  which 
he  might  know  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  slay  the  suitors  of  his  wife; 
and  when  he  heard  the  thunder,  and  saw 
a  maiden  supplicating  the  gods  in  the 
temple,  he  took  these  for  omens  that  he 
should  immediately  proceed  to  put  in  ex- 
ecution his  design.  iVaj^mos^ics  are  dis- 
covered only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  in  which  they  exist,  as  the  prog- 
nostics  of  a  mortal  disease  are  known  to 
none  so  well  as  the  physician ;  the  prog- 
nosties  of  a  storm  or  tempest  are  beast 
known  to  the  mariner. 

A  signal  omen  stopp'd  the  passing  host.     Pope. 

Though  yonr  proffnosHa  ran  too  flist, 

They  must  be  vertfled  at  last.  Swm. 

In  an  extended  sense,  the  word  omen 
is  also  applied  to  objects  which  serve  as 
a  sign,  so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  draw 
a  rational  inference,  which  brings  it  near- 
er in  sense  to  the  prognoslie  and  presage  ; 
but  the  amen  may  be  said  of  that  which 
is  either  good  or  bad;  the  prognostic  and 
preaaaey  when  it  expresses  a  sentiment, 
mostly  of  that  which  is  unfavorable.  It 
is  an  omen  of  our  success,  if  we  find  those 
of  whom  we  have  to  ask  a  favor  in  a  good- 
humor  ;  the  spirit  of  discontent  which  per- 
vades the  codntcnances  and  discourse  of 
a  people  is  a  prognostic  of  some  popular 
commotion.  The  imagination  is  often 
filled  with  strange />re8a^e8. 

Hammond  would  steal  lh)m  his  fellows  into 
places  of  privacy,  there  to  say  his  prayers ; 
0men»  of  his  future  pacific  temper  and  eminent 
devotion.  Fcll. 

Careful  observers 
By  sare  prognostics  may  foretell  a  shower. 

SwnT. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fbrtifying  my  soul 
against  these  gloomy  prMagtSy  that  is,  by  se- 
curing to  myself  the  protection  of  that  Being 
who  riisposes  of  events.  Addison. 

When  presage  is  taken  for  the  outward 
sign,  it  is  understood  faTorably,  or  in  an 
indifferent  sense. 

Onr's  Joy  flll'd,  and  shout 
Presage  of  nctory.  MaTOH. 

ONE,  SINGLE,  ONLY. 

Unity  is  the  common  idea  of  all  these 
terms ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
signification  of  ONE,  which  is  opposed  to 
none ;  SINGLE,  in  Latin  singulus,  each  or  | 


one  by  itself,  probably  contracted  from 
sine  angvlo^  without  an  angle,  because 
what  is  entirely  by  itself  cannot  form  an 
angle,  signifies  that  one  which  is  abstract- 
ed from  others,  and  is  particularly  op- 
posed to  two,  or  a  double  which  may 
form  a  pair;  ONLY,  contracted  from 
Ofndy^  signifying  in  the  form  of  unity,  is 
employed  for  that  of  which  there  is  no 
more.  A  person  has  one  child,  is  &  pos- 
itive expression  that  bespeaks  its  own 
meaning :  a  person  has  a  singfje  child  con- 
veys the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  or 
might  be  more,  that  more  was  expected, 
or  that  once  there  were  more:  a  person 
has  an  ordg  child  implies  that  he  never 
had  more. 

For  shame,  Rutilians,  can  yon  bear  the  sisbt. 
Of  one  exposed  for  all,  in  UngU  fight  ? 

Dbtdcv. 
Homely  but  wholesome  roots 
My  daily  food,  and  water  from  tlie  nearest^  spring 
My  only  drink. 


OI7WARD,  FORWARD,  PROORBSffl 


ONWARD  is  Uken  in  the  literal 
of  going  nearer  to  an  object:  FORWARD 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  going  from  an  ob- 
ject, or  going  farther  in  the  line  before 
one:  PROGRESSIVE  has  the  sense  of 
going  gradually,  or  step  by  step,  before 
one.  A  person  goes  onxard  who  does 
not  stand  still;  he  goes  forward  who 
does  not  recede;  he  goes  progressUfeig 
who  goes  forward  at  certain  intenrala. 
Onward  is  taken  only  in  the  proper  ac- 
ceptation of  travelling ;  the  traveller  who 
has  lost  his  way  feels  it  necessary  to  go 
onward  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some 
point;  forward  is  employed  in  the  im- 
proper as  well  as  the  proper  application ; 
a  traveller  goes  forward  in  order  to  reach 
his  point  of  destination  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  a  learner  uses  his  utmost  endeav- 
ors in  order  to  f^i  forward  in  his  learn- 
ing :  progressivdg  is  employed  only  in  the 
improper  application  to  what  requires 
time  and  labor  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion ;  every  man  goes  on  progres- 
sively in  bis  art,  until  he  arrives  at  the 
point  of  perfection  attainable  by  him. 

Remote,  unfViended,  melancholy,  slow. 
Or  by  the  lasy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po, 
Or  ontcard  where  the  rude  CarinthiAn  boor, 
Afi^inst  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door, 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee. 
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Harbord,  tlie  cbairnwii,  vas  much  blamed  for 

his  rashness ;  be  said  the  duty  of  the  chair  was 
always  to  set  things  forward.  Burnet. 

Reason  progrMsive^  instinct  Is  complete. 

TOCNO. 

OPAQUBy  DARK. 

OPAQUE,  in  Latin  opacusy  comes  from 
tnXy  the  earth,  because  the  earth  is  the 
darkat  of  all  bodies ;  the  word  opaque  is 
to  DARK  as  the  species  to  the  genus, 
for  it  expresses  that  species  of  darknen 
which  is  inherent  in  solid  bodies,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  emit  light  from 
themselves,  or  admit  of  light  into  them- 
selves ;  it  is  therefore  employed  scientif- 
ically for  the  more  vulgar  and  familiar 
term  dark.  On  this  ground  the  earth  is 
termed  an  cpaque  body  in  distinction  from 
the  sun,  moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies  : 
any  solid  substance,  as  a  tree  or  a  stone, 
is  an  opaque  body,  in  distinction  from 
glass,  which  is  a  clear  or  transparent 
body. 

But  aU  ranshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon, 
Cnlmlsalo  from  th*  equator  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  fnm  body  opaque  can  fall.       Milton. 

OPENING,  APERTURE,  CAVITTT. 

OPENING  signifies  in  general  any 
place  left  open,  without  defining  any  cir- 
cumstances; the  APERTURE  is  gener- 
ally a  specific  kind  of  opening  which  is 
considered  scientifically :  there  are  open^- 
inga  in  a  wood  when  the  trees  are  partly 
cut  away ;  openingi  in  streets  by  the  re- 
moval of  houses ;  or  openings  in  a  fence 
that  has  been  broken  down ;  but  anato- 
mists speak  of  t^)erturee  in  the  skull  or 
in  the  heart,  and  the  naturalist  describes 
the  apertwree  in  the  nests  of  bees,  ants, 
beavers,  and  the  like ;  the  opening  or  ap- 
erture is  the  commencement  of  an  en- 
closure; the  CAVITY  is  the  whole  en- 
closure :  hence  they  are  frequently  as  a 
part  to  the  whole :  many  animals  make 
a  cavity  in  the  earth  for  their  nest  with 
only  a  small  aperture  for  their  egress  and 
ingress. 

The  scented  dew 
Betrajrs  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  openiiiffg,  far  behind, 
With  oTory  breexe  ahe  hears  the  coming  storm. 

Thomson. 

In  less  than  a  minute  he  had  thrust  his  little 
person  through  the  aperture^  and  again  and 
again  perches  upon  his  neighbor's  cage. 

COWPBR. 

In  the  centre  of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bot- 


tom, is  the  chief  room,  of  no  great  extent,  rouno 
which  there  are  narrow  eaviliea  or  recesses. 

Johnson. 

OPmiATBD  OR  OPINIATIVE,  CONCEIT- 
ED, EGOISTICAL. 

A  FONDNESS  for  ouc's  opinion  bespeaks 
the  OPINIATED  man;  a  fond  conceit 
of  one's  self  bespeaks  the  CONCEITED 
man:  a  fond  attachment  to  himself  be- 
speaks the  EGOISTICAL  man :  a  liking 
for  one's  self  or  one*s  own  is  evident- 
ly the  common  idea  that  runs  through 
tiiese  terms ;  they  differ  in  the  mode  and 
in  the  object 

An  cpiniaied  man  is  not  only  fond  of 
his  own  opinion,  but  full  of  his  own 
opinion ;  he  has  an  opinion  on  every- 
thing, which  is  the  best  possible  opinion, 
and  is  therefore  delivered  freely  to  every 
one,  that  they  may  profit  in  forming  their 
own  opinione.  A  conceited  man  has  a 
conceU  or  an  idle  fond  opinion  of  his  own 
talent ;  it  is  not  only  high  in  competition 
with  others,  but  it  is  so  high  as  to  be  set 
above  others.  The  conceited  man  does 
not  want  to  follow  the  ordinary  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge :  his  conceit  sug- 
gests to  him  that  his  talent  will  supply 
labor,  application,  reading,  and  study, 
and  every  other  contrivance  which  men 
have  commonly  employed  for  their  im- 
provement; he  sees  by  intuition  what 
another  learns  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation ;  he  knows  in  a  day  what  others 
want  years  to  acquire ;  he  leams  of  him« 
self  what  others  are  contented  to  get 
by  means  of  instruction.  The  egoistical 
man  makes  himself  the  darling  theme  of 
his  own  contemplation ;  he  admires  and 
loves  himself  to  that  degree  that  he  can 
talk  and  think  of  nothing  else ;  his  chil- 
dren, his  house,  his  garden,  his  rooms, 
and  the  like,  are  the  incessant  theme  of 
his  conversation,  and  become  invaluable 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging 
to  him.  An  opiniated  man  is  the  roost 
unfit  for  conversation,  which  only  affords 
pleasure  by  an  alternate  and  equable 
communication  of  sentiment.  A  conceit- 
ed man  is  the  most  unfit  for  co-operation, 
where  a  junction  of  talent  and  effort  is 
essential  to  bring  things  to  a  conclusion ; 
an  egoistical  man  is  the  roost  unfit  to  be 
a  companion  or  friend,  for  he  does  not 
know  how  to  value  or  like  anything  out 
of  himself. 
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Down  wM  be  cast  from  all  hit  gnatotm,  as  it 
la  pity  bat  all  sacb  politic  opiuiatan  abould. 

South. 

No  great  ineasare  at  a  veiy  difBcnlt  crisis  can 
be  pursued  which  is  not  attended  with  some  mis- 
chief: none  but  eonceited  pretenders  in  public 
business  hold  any  other  language.  Bubkb. 

To  show  their  particular  aversion  to  speaking 
in  the  flrst  person,  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal 
branded  this  form  of  writing  with  tbe  name  of 
effoUttH.  Adduom. 

OPINION,  SENTIMENT,  NOTION. 

OPINION,  in  Latin  opinio,  from  opinor, 
and  the  Greek  iwivoaoy  to  think  or  judge, 
is  the  work  of  the  head.  SENTIMENT, 
from  Mn/io,  to  feel,  is  the  work  of  the 
heart.  NOTION,  in  Latin  noHo,  from 
lUMot),  to  know,  is  a  simple  operation  of 
the  thinking  faculty. 

We  form  opinions,  we  have  tmtiments: 
we  get  notions.  Opinions  are  formed  on 
speculative  matters;  they  are  the  result 
of  reading,  experience,  and  reflection : 
sentiments  are  entertained  on  matters  of 
practice;  they  are  the  consequence  of 
habits  and  circumstances:  notions  are 
gathered  upon  sensible  objects,  and  arise 
out  of  the  casualties  of  hearing  and  see- 
ing. One  forms  opinions  on  religion,  as 
respects  its  doctrines ;  one  has  sentiments 
on  religion  as  respects  its  practice  and 
its  precepts.  The  heathens  formed  opin- 
ions respecting  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  they  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  opinions.  Christians  entertain  sen- 
timents of  reverence  toward  God  as  their 
creator,  and  of  dependence  upon  him  as 
their  preserver. 

No,  cousin  (said  Henry  IV.  when  charged  by 
the  Dake  of  Bouillon  with  having  changed  his  re- 
ligion), I  have  changed  no  religion,  but  an  opin- 
ion.  HowcLL. 

There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation 
who  can  raiso  a  pleasing  discourse  from  their 
own  stock  of  ienUmenU  and  images.   Johnson. 

Opinions  are  more  liable  to  error  than 
sentiments.  The  opinion  often  springs 
from  the  imagination,  and  in  all  cases 
is  but  an  inference  or  deduction  which 
falls  short  of  certain  knowledge:  opin- 
ions,  therefore,  as  individual  opinions,  are 
mostly  false ;  sentiments,  on  the  other 
hand,  depend  upon  the  moral  constitu- 
tion or  habits ;  they  may,  therefore,  be 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  character 
or  temper  of  the  person.  Notions  are 
still  more  liable  to  error  than  either; 


they  are  the  iramatnred  dedrions  of  the 
uninformed  mind  on  the  appearances  of 
things.  The  difference  of  opinum  among 
men,  on  the  most  important  questioii:»  oi 
human  life,  is  a  sufficient  evidcDce  that 
the  mind  of  man  is  very  easily  led  astray 
in  matters  of  opinion:  whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  be  among 
Christians,  there  is  but  one  segUiment  of 
love  and  good-will  among  those  who  M- 
low  the  example  of  Christ,  rather  than 
their  own  passions:  the  notions  of  a 
Deity  are  so  imperfect  among  savages  in 
general,  that  they  seem  to  amount  to  tit- 
tle more  than  an  indistinct  idea  of  some 
superior  invisible  agent 

Time  wears  oat  tbe  fictSona  of  opimiom^  and 
doth  by  dorses  discover  and  nnmaak  thai  fdkey 
of  ungrounded  persuasions,  but  codIIiids  the  dk- 
tates  and  ientimentt  of  nature.  Wilkdol 

This  letter  comes  to  your  lordship,  aocoraps- 
nied  with  a  small  writing,  entitled  a  ncHon ;  for 
such  alone  can  that  piece  be  called  which  mspira 
no  higher  than  to  the  forming  a  pn^feet. 

SHAlTBSBCmT. 


TO    OPPOSE,  RESIST,  WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thing  up 
against  another  is  obviously  expressed 
by  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the 
manner  and  the  circumstances.  To  OP- 
POSE (v.  7b  contradict)  is  the  most  gen- 
eral and  unquaUfied  term ;  it  simply  de- 
notes the  relative  position  of  two  objects, 
and  when  applied  to  persons  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  personal  character- 
istic :  we  may  oppose  reason  or  force  to 
force ;  or  things  may  be  opposed  to  each 
other  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction, 
as  a  house  to  a  church.  RESIST,  signi- 
fying literally  to  stand  back,  away  from, 
or  against,  is  always  an  act  of  more  or 
less  force  when  applied  to  persons ;  it  is 
mostly  a  culpable  action,  as  when  men 
resist  lawful  authority;  resistance  is,  in 
fact,  always  bad,  unless  in  case  of  actual 
self-defence.  Oppoeiiion  may  be  nmde 
in  any  form,  as  when  we  oppose  a  per- 
son's admittance  into  a  house  by  our  per- 
sonal efforts:  or  oppose  his  admission 
into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our 
opinions.  Resistance  is  always  a  direct 
action,  as  when  we  resist  an  inyading 
army  by  the  sword,  or  resist  the  evidence 
of  our  senses  by  denying  our  assent ;  or, 
in  relation  to  things,  when  wood  or  any 
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hard  subetanoe  renato  the  Tiolent  efforts 
of  steel  or  iron  to  make  an  impression. 

So  hot  th'  amaalt,  lo  high  the  tamalt  roae, 
Whtle  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  oppow. 

Dridex. 
To  do  all  onr  sole  delight, 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  ratUL  Milton. 

With  in  WITHSTAND  has  the  force 
of  ve  in  rem^,  and  THWART,  from  the 
German  quer,  cross,  signifying  to  come 
across,  are  modes  of  reaittanee  applicable 
only  to  conscious  agents.  To  witkstand 
is  negative ;  it  implies  not  to  yidd  to  any 
foreign  agency :  thus,  a  person  tnthsianda 
the  entreaties  of  another  to  comply  with 
a  request.  To  thwart  is  positive;  it  is 
actively  to  cross  the  will  of  another: 
thoa  humorsome  people  are  perpetually 
thwarting  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  in  connection.  It  is  a  happy 
thing  when  a  young  man  can  withstmvd 
the  allurements  of  pleasure.  It  is  a  part 
of  a  Christian's  duty  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  untoward  events  of  life  that 
thoari  his  purposes. 

Partlcalar  Instances  of  second-sight  have  been 
fCiveti  with  such  evidence,  as  neither  Bacon  nor 
Boyle  have  been  able  to  reeivt.  Johnson. 

For  twice  Hve  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood 
Th'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 

Drydsn. 

The  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed 
(before  the  f»M) ;  for  the  proposals  of  the  one 
never  thxoaried  the  inclinations  of  the  other. 

SODTH. 

OPTION,  CHOICE. 

OPTION  is  immediately  of  Latin  deri- 
vation, and  is  consequently  a  term  of  less 
frequent  use  than  the  word  CHOICE, 
which  has  been  shown  (v.  To  choow)  to 
be  of  Celtic  origin.  The  former  term, 
from  the  Greek  oTrro/iac,  to  see  or  con- 
sider, implies  an  uncontrolled  act  of  the 
mind ;  the  latter  a  simple  leaning  of  the 
will.  We  speak  of  opUon  only  as  re- 
gards one's  freedom  from  external  con- 
straint in  the  act  of  choosing:  one  speaks 
of  cAotctf  only  as  the  simple  act  itself. 
The  option  or  the  power  of  choonng  is 
given;  the  cAoioe  itself  is  made:  hence 
we  say  a  thing  is  at  a  person's  option,  or 
it  is  his  own  option,  or  the  option  is  left 
to  biro,  in  order  to  designate  his  freedom 
of  choice  more  strongly  than  is  expressed 
by  the  word  choice  itself. 


While  they  talk,  we  roust  make  our  eUoioe: 
they  or  the  Jacobins.    We  have  no  other  option, 

bUEKJE. 

ORDEB,  METHOD,  RULE. 

ORPER  (v.  To  dinpoee)  is  applied  in 
general  to  everything  that  is  disposed; 
METHOD,  in  French  mHhode,  Latin 
methodm,  Greek  u^odog,  from  fura  and 
oSoc,  signifying  the  ready  or  right  way  to 
do  a  thing;  and  RULE,  from  the  Latin 
regtda,  a  rule,  and  r^,  to  govern,  direct, 
or  make  straight,  the  former  expressing 
the  act  of  making  a  thing  straight  or 
that  by  which  it  is  made  so,  the  latter 
the  abstract  quality  of  being  so  made, 
are  applied  only  to  that  which  is  done ; 
the  order  lies  in  consulting  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  object,  so  as  to  make 
them  accord ;  the  method  consists  in  the 
right  choice  of  means  to  an  end;  the 
rule  consists  in  that  which  will  keep  us 
in  the  right  way.  Where  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  objects  there  must  be  order  in  the 
disposition  of  them ;  where  there  is  work 
to  carry  on,  or  any  object  to  obtain,  or 
any  art  to  follow,  there  must  be  method 
in  the  pursuit;  a  tradesman  or  merchant 
must  have  method  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts; a  teacher  must  have  a  method 
for  the  communication  of  instruction : 
the  n^  is  the  part  of  the  method;  it  is 
that  on  which  the  mMod  rests;  there 
cannot  be  method  without  r^de,  but  there 
may  be  rule  without  method;  the  method 
varies  with  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done ; 
the  rule  is  that  which  is  permanent,  and 
serves  as  a  guide  under  all  circumstances. 
We  adopt  the  method  and  follow  the  rtUe, 
A  painter  adopts  a  certain  method  of  pre- 
paring his  colors  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  his  art. 

He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  reffuUirUy  and  or- 
der, and  managed  his  affairs  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness. Burnet. 

Tt  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  yon  concerning  the 
method  1  tliink  best  to  be  observed  in  schools. 

LOCKB. 

A  rule  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part 
of  our  life,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it 
is  a  i-ule.  Law. 

Order  is  said  of  every  complicated  ma- 
chine, either  of  a  physical  or  a  moral 
kind :  the  order  of  the  universe,  by  which 
every  part  is  made  to  harmonize  to  the 
other  part,  and  all  individually  to  the 
whole  collectively,  is  that  which  consti- 
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tutes  its  principal  beauty:  as  rational 
beings,  we  aim  at  introducing  the  same 
order  into  the  moral  scheme  of  society : 
ordar  is,  Uierefore,  that  which  is  founded 
upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  seems  in 
its  extensive  sense  to  comprehend  all  the 
rest.  Method  is  the  work  of  the  under- 
standing, mostly  as  it  is  employed  in  the 
mechanical  process;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, a9  respects  intellectual  objects. 
RtUe  is  said  either  as  it  respects  mechan- 
ical and  physical  actions  or  moral  con- 
duct The  term  rule  is,  however,  as  be- 
fore observed,  employed  distinctly  from 
either  order  or  method^  for  it  applies  to 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual. 
The  Christian  religion  oontains  rulei  for 
the  guidance  of  our  conduct  in  all  the 
relations  of  human  society. 

The  order  and  method  of  iiAtare  Is  generally 
very  different  from  onr  measures  and  propor- 
tions, liuau. 

Tlieir  story  I  rerolT'd ;  and  rererent  owrn'd 
Tlieir  polista'd  arts  of  rule^  tlieir  human  virtues. 

Mallet. 

As  epithets,  orderly^  methodical^  and 
reffidar^  are  applied  to  persons  and  even 
to  things  according  to  the  above  distinc- 
tion  of  the  nouns :  an  orderly  man,  or  an 
orderly  society,  is  one  that  adheres  to  the 
established  order  of  things;  the  former 
in  his  domestic  habits,  the  latter  in  their 
public  capacity,  their  social  meetings, 
and  their  social  measures.  A  methodiad 
man  is  one  who  adopts  method  in  aU  he 
sets  about ;  such  a  one  may  sometimes 
run  into  the  extreme  of  formality,  by  be- 
ing precise  where  precision  is  not  neces- 
sary: we  cannot  speak  of  a  methodical 
society,  for  method  is  altogether  a  per- 
sonal quality.  A  man  is  regular^  inas- 
much as  he  follows  a  certain  rule  in  his 
moral  actions,  and  thereby  preserves  a 
uniformity  of  conduct :  a  regular  society 
is  one  founded  by  a  certain  prescribed 
rule.  So  we  say,  an  orderly  proceeding, 
or  an  orderly  course,  for  what  is  done  in 
due  order :  a  reyular  proceeding,  or  a 
regular  course,  which  goes  on  according 
to  a  prescribed  rule  ;  a  methodical  gram- 
roar,  a  methodical  delineataon,  and  the 
like,  for  what  is  done  according  to  a 
given  method. 

Then  to  their  dams 
T/^ts  in  their  young,  and  wondrous  orderly 
With  manly  haste,  despatch*d  his  taousewi^ry. 

Cbapman. 


To  begin  fJuAotf ioollfr,  I  •taonld  eqlotaa  job 
travel,  for  absence  doth  remove  the  CMiae,  remo*-- 
Ing  the  object.  Sccxujrs. 

Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Herenles,  sfaa 
stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  lUiwaid 
with  a  regular  composed  carriage.         Taxua. 

ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 

ORIFICE,  in  Latin  or^fieiwn  or  orifa- 
eium^  from  oe  and  /aetum^  signifies  a 
made  mouth,  that  is,  an  opening  made,  as 
it  were.  PERFORATION,  in  Latin  jptt- 
foratiOf  from  perforOf  signifies  a  piercing 
through. 

These  terms  are  both  soientificallj  em- 
ployed to  designate  certain  cavities  in 
the  human  body;  but  the  former  re* 
spects  that  which  is  natural,  the  latter 
that  which  is  artifldal:  all  the  vessels 
of  the  human  body  have  their  t>ri/Sere^ 
which  are  so  constructed  as  to  open  or 
dose  of  themselves.  Surgeons  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  m$keper/oratione  into 
the  bones :  sometimes  perforaiion  may 
describe  what  comes  from  a  natural  proc- 
ess, but  it  denotes  a  cavity  made  through 
a  solid  substance ;  but  the  ori/ice  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  such  c^ienings  as 
roost  resemble  the  mouth  in  form  and 
use.  In  this  maimer  the  words  may  be 
extended  in  their  application  to  other 
bodies  besides  animal  subetanoes,  and  in 
other  sdences  besides  anatomy:  hence 
we  speak  of  the  orifice  of  a  tube;  the 
oHfice  of  any  flower,  and  the  like ;  or  the 
perforation  of  a  tree,  by  means  of  a  can- 
non-ball or  an  iron  instrument. 

Etna  was  bored  through  the  top  with  a  xoon- 
strous  orifice.  Addisom. 

Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  per/om- 
HonJi,  at  which  may  be  expressed  a  black  fecu- 
lent matter.  Sim  Tbohas  Baown. 

ORIGIN;  ORIGINAL,  BEGINNING,  RISE, 
SOURCE. 

Thb  ORIGIN  and  ORIGINAL  both 
come  from  the  Latin  orior,  to  rise ;  the 
former  designating  the  abstract  property 
•of  riHnff,  the  latter  the  thing  that  is  ritm  ; 
the  first  of  its  kind  from  which  others 
rise.  Origin  refers  us  to  the  cause  as 
well  as  the  period  of  beginning;  origvMl 
is  said  of  those  things  which  give  an 
origin  to  another:  the  origin  serves  to 
date  the  existence  of  a  thing ;  the  term 
original  serves  to  show  the  author  of  a 
thing,  and  is  opposed  to  the  copy.     The 
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<yriffin  of  the  world  is  described  in  the 
first  chapter  of  (Genesis ;  Adam  was  the 
original  from  whom  all  the  human  race 
has  sprung. 

Christiftnlty  explains  the  oriftin  of  all  the  dis- 
orders which  at  present  take  place  on  earth. 

Blaib. 
And  bad  his  better  half,  his  bride, 
Carr'd  fjrom  th'  originctl^  his  side.         Bmaa. 

Griffin  has  respect  to  the  cause,  BE- 
GINNING  simply  to  the  period,  of  exist- 
ence: everything  owes  its  existence  to 
tlie  oriffin;  it  dates  its  existence  from 
the  beffinmng  ;  there  cannot  be  an  origin 
without  a  beginning ;  but  there  may  be 
a  beginning  where  we  do  not  speak  of 
an  <niffin.  We  look  to  the  origin  of  a 
thing  in  order  to  learn  its  nature:  we 
look  to  the  beginning  in  order  to  learn 
its  duration.  When  we  have  discover- 
ed the  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we  are  in  a 
fair  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  aggressors ;  when  we  trace  a  quar- 
rel to  the  beginning y  we  may  easily  as- 
certain how  long  it  has  lasted. 

Tlie  oriffin  of  forms,  Pyropilns,  as  it  is  thought 
the  noblest,  so  If  I  mistake  not,  it  hath  been  found 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  inquiries  that  belong 
to  natural  philosophy.  BotiiS. 

But  wit  and  weaving  had  the  same  beginning^ 
I'allas  first  taught  in  poetry  and  spinning. 

SwiTT. 

Origin  and  RISE  are  both  employed 
for  the  primary  state  of  existence ;  but 
the  latter  is  a  much  more  familiar  term 
than  the  former :  we  speak  of  the  origin 
of  an  empire,  the  origin  of  a  family,  the 
origin  of  a  dispute,  and  the  like ;  but  we 
say  that  a  river  takes  its  rise  from  a  cer- 
tain mountain,  that  certain  disorders  take 
their  rite  from  particular  circumstances 
which  happen  in  early  life :  it  is,  more- 
over, observable  that  the  term  origin  is 
confined  solely  to  the  first  commence- 
ment of  a   thing's  existence;  but  riK 
comprehends  its  gradual  progress  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  existence ;  the  origin 
of  the  noblest  families  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance sometimes  ignoble;  the  largest 
rivers  take  their  rise  in  small  streams. 
We  look  to  the  origin  as  to  the  cause  of 
existence :  we  look  to  the  rise  as  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  thing  commences 
to  exist,  or  the  process  by  which  it  grows 
up  into  existence. 

W  all  the  parts  which  were  ever  questioned 


In  our  gospels  were  given  up,  it  wonld  net  aflSsct 
the  origin  of  the  religion  in  the  smallest  degree. 

PaL£T. 

The  friendship  which  is  to  be  practised  or  ex- 
pected by  common  mortals  must  take  its  W«e 
flnom  mutual  pleasure.  Johnson. 

The  origin  and  rise  are  said  of  only 
one  object ;  the  SOURCE  is  said  of  that 
which  produces  a  succession  of  objects : 
the  origin  of  evil  in  general  has  given  rise 
to  much  idle  speculation;  the  love  of 
pleasure  is  the  source  of  incalculable  mis- 
chiefs to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  society 
at  large :  the  origin  exists  but  once ;  the 
source  is  lasting:  the  origin  of  every 
family  is  to  be  traced  to  our  first  parent, 
Adam  ;  we  have  a  never-failing  source  of 
consolation  in  religion. 

Nature  which  contemns  its  origin 
Cannot  be  bordered  certain  within  itself. 

SHAKBPXAa& 

One  source  of  the  sublime  is  infinity.  Bukkb. 
TO  OUTUVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  OUTUVE  is  literally  to  live  out 
the  life  of  another,  to  live  longer:  to 
SURVIVE,  in  French  survivre,  is  to  live 
beyond  any  given  period ;  the  former  is 
employed  to  express  the  comparison  be- 
tween two  lives ;  the  latter  to  denote  a 
protracted  existence  beyond  any  given 
term :  one  person  is  said  properly  to  out- 
live another  who  enjoys  a  longer  Uf e ;  but 
we  speak  of  surviving  persons  or  things, 
in  an  indefinite  or  unqualified  manner: 
it  is  not  a  peculiar  blessing  to  outlive  all 
our  nearest  relatives  and  friends ;  no  man 
can  be  happy  in  surviving  his  honor. 

A  man  never  outlitfes  his  con8cienoe,and  tliat 
for  this  cause  only  he  cannot  outlive  himself. 

SorTH. 

Those  that  survive  let  Rome  reward  with  love. 

Shaxspeaice. 

OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL,  EXTElMOR. 

OUTWARD,  or  inclined  to  the  out,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  outy  indefinitely  de- 
scribes the  situation ;  EXTERNAL,  from 
the  Latin  eitemus  and  exiroj  is  more  defi- 
nite in  its  sense,  since  it  is  employed  only 
in  regard  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  independent  of  man  as  a  thinking 
being :  hence,  we  may  speak  of  the  out- 
toam  part  of  a  building,  of  a  board,  of  a 
table,  a  box,  and  the  like ;  but  of  external 
objects  acting  on  the  mind,  or  of  an  ex- 
ternal agency.    EXTERIOR  is  still  mere 
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definite  than  either,  as  it  expresses  a  high- 
er degree  of  the  outward  or  extemcU;  the 
former  being  in  the  comparative,  and  the 
latter  two  in  the  positive  degree:  when 
we  speak  of  anything  which  has  two 
coats,  it  is  usual  to  designate  the  outer- 
most by  the  name  of  the  exterior ;  when 
we  speak  simply  of  the  surface,  without 
reference  to  anything  behind,  it  is  de- 
nominated external:  as  the  exterior  coat 
of  a  walnut,  or  the  external  surface  of 
things.  In  the  moral  application,  the 
exienud  or  outioard  is  that  which  comes 
simply  to  the  view;  but  the  exterior  is 
that  which  is  prominent,  and  which  con- 
sequently may  conceal  something :  a  man 
may  sometimes  neglect  the  outside^  who 
is  altogether  mindful  of  the  in :  a  man 
with  a  pleasing  exterior  will  sometimes 
gain  more  friends  than  he  who  has  more 
solid  merit. 

And  though  my  outioard  state  misfortane  hath 
Depress'd  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 

DXNHAM. 

The  controversy  aboat  the  reality  of  Mctemal 
evils  is  nuw  at  an  end.  Johnson. 

But  when  a  monarch  sins,  it  sliould  be  secret, 
To  keep  fxterior  show  of  sanctity. 
Maintain  respect,  and  cover  bad  example. 

Drxdxm. 

TO  overbaijIlNce,  outweigh,  PRE- 

PONDEKATE. 

To  OVERBALANCE  is  to  throw  the 
balance  over  on  one  side.  To  OUT- 
WEIGH is  to  exceed  in  weight.  To 
PREPONDERATE,  from  jpra,  before, 
and  pondus,  a  weight,  signifies  also  to 
exceed  in  weight.  Although  these  terms 
approach  so  near  to  each  other  in  their 
original  meaning,  yet  they  have  now  a  dif- 
ferent application :  in  the  proper  sense,  a 
person  overbalances  himself  who  loses  his 
balance  and  goes  on  one  side;  a  heavy 
body  outtoeiffhs  one  that  is  light,  when 
they  are  put  into  the  same  pair  of  scales. 
Overbalance  and  outweigh  are  likewise  used 
in  the  improper  application ;  preponderate 
is  never  used  otherwise :  things  are  said 
to  overbalance  which  are  supposed  to  turn 
the  scale  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  they 
are  said  to  ouiweiffh  when  they  are  to  be 
weighed  against  each  other ;  they  are  said 
to  preponderate  when  one  weighs  every, 
thing  else  down:  the  evils  which  arise 
from  innovations  in  society  commonly 
overbalance  the  good ;  the  will  of  a  par- 


ent should  ofUweigh  every  personal  con^ 
sideradon  in  the  mind;  which  will  aU 
ways  be  the  case  where  the  power  of  re. 
Ugion  preponderates. 

Whatever  any  man  may  have  wiHUai  or  dooe, 
his  precepts  or  his  valor  will  scarcely  »vtrbaf- 
anee  the  unimportant  uniformity  which  ram 
through  his  time. 


If  endless  ages  can  ouhceiffh  an  hoar. 

Let  not  the  laurel  but  tlie  palm  inspire.  Tor^a 

Looks  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  heart 
cannot  be  assumed  without  labor,  nor  concinoed 
without  pahi;  the  motive  to  rellnqnisb  then 
must,  therefore,  soon  preponderate. 

UAVKB  WOBH. 


TO  OVERBEAR,  BEAR  DOWX,  OVEIi- 
POWER,  OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  OVERBEAR  is  to  bear  one*8  self 
over  another,  that  is,  to  make  another 
bear  one's  weight ;  to  BEAR  DOWN  15 
literally  to  bring  down  by  becarimff  upon ; 
to  OVERPOWER  is  to  get  the  ^pomer  over 
an  object ;  to  OVERWHELM,  from  teMn 
or  tohed,  signifies  to  turn  quite  round  as 
well  as  over ;  to  SUBDUE  (t>.  7b  eomquer) 
is  literally  to  bring  or  put  underneath.  A 
man  ovetiears  by  carrying  himself  higher 
than  others,  and  putting  to  silence  those 
who  might  claim  an  equality  with  him; 
an  overbearing  demeanor  is  most  conspic- 
uous in  narrow  drcles,  where  an  individ- 
ual, from  certain  casual  advantages,  af- 
fects a  superiority  over  the  members  of 
the  same  community.  To  bear  dovn  is 
an  act  of  greater  violence :  one  bean  dotm 
opposition;  it  is  properly  the  opposing 
force  to  force  until  one  side  yields,  as  when 
one  party  bears  another  down.  Over- 
power, as  the  term  implies,  belongs  to  the 
exercise  of  power  which  may  be  either 
physical  or  moral :  one  may  be  cverpotp- 
ered  by  another,  who  in  a  struggle  gets 
one  into  his  power ;  or  one  m^  be  over- 
powered in  an  argument,  when  the  argu- 
ment of  one's  antagonist  is  such  as  to 
bring  one  to  silence.  One  is  overborne  or 
borne  down  by  the  exertion  of  individuals; 
overpowered  by  the  active  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals, or  by  the  force  of  circumstance ; 
overwhdnied  by  circumstances  or  things 
only :  overborne  by  another  of  superior 
influence ;  borne  down  by  the  force  of  his 
attack;  overpowered  by  numbers,  by  en- 
treaties, by  looks,  and  the  like ;  and  oeer- 
whelmed  by  the  torrent  of  words,  or  the 
impetuosity  of  the  attack. 
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Crowding  on  the  last  the  flnt  impel 

Till  overcome  with  weight  Ute  Cyprians  fell. 

Drtdkm. 

The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  they  could 
not  conveniently  fight  or  fly,  and  not  only  justled 
and  bare  dowih  one  another,  bnt  in  their  con- 
fused tumbling  back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant- 
guard.  UATWAaO. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  him- 
self outwitted  by  Caesar ;  he  broke  with  him,  over- 
potoered  him  in  the  senate,  and  caused  many 
unjust  decrees  to  pass  against  him.       Dstden. 

What  age  is  this  where  honest  men 

Placed  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pea 


Shall  overtchtlm  t 


B.  JOMSON. 


Overpower  and  overwhelm  denote  a  par- 
tial superiority;  subdue  denotes  that  which 
is  permanent  and  positive :  we  may  over- 
power or  overwhelm  for  a  time,  or  to  a 
certain  degree ;  but  to  subdue  is  to  get  an 
entire  and  lasting  superiority.  Overpower 
and  overwhelm  are  said  of  what  passes 
between  persons  nearly  on  a  level ;  but 
subdue  is  said  of  those  who  are,  or  may 
be,  reduced  to  a  low  state  of  inferiority : 
individuals  or  armies  are  overpowered  or 
overwhelmed;  individuals  or  nations  are 
subdued. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 

To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughter. 

Shakspeasx. 

In  the  moral  or  extended  application, 
overbear  and  bear  down  both  imply  force 
or  violence,  but  the  latter  even  more  than 
the  former :  one  passion  may  be  said  to 
overbear  another,  or  to  overbear  reason. 
Whatever  bears  down  carries  all  before 
it. 

The  duty  of  fear,  like  that  of  other  passions.  Is 
not  to  overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it. 

JOHKBON. 

Contention,  like  a  horse 
Fall  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose 
And  hears  doion  all  before  him.     Shakspeare. 

To  overpoweTj  overwhelm^  and  subdue, 
are  likewise  applied  to  the  moral  feelings, 
as  well  as  to  the  external  relations  of 
things ;  but  the  former  two  are  the  effects 
of  external  circumstances ;  the  latter  fol- 
lows from  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers :  the  tender  feelings  are  overpow- 
ered; the  mind  is  overwhe&ned  with  pain- 
ful feelings ;  the  unruly  passions  are  sub- 
dued by  the  force  of  religious  contempla- 
tion :  a  person  may  be  so  overpowered  on 
seeing- a  dying  friend,  as  to  be  unable  to 
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speak ;  a  person  may  be  so  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  upon  the  death  of  a  near  and 
dear  relative,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to 
his  ordinary  avocations ;  the  passion  of 
anger  has  been  so  completely  subdued  by 
the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart,  that 
instances  have  been  known  of  the  most 
irascible  tempers  being  converted  into  the 
most  mild  and  forbearing. 

All  colors  that  are  more  luminous  (than  green) 
overpower  and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which 
are  employed  in  sight.  Addison. 

Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shnll  dash 
To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse.  Milton. 

For  what  avails 
Valor  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quellM  with 

pain, 
Which  all  subdites.  Milton. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE,  DELUGE. 

What  OVERFLOWS  simply/<w«  oveiy 
what  INUNDATES  (from  in  and  unda,  a 
wave^/eww  into;  what  DELUGES  (from 
diluo)  washes  away. 

The  term  overflow  bespeaks  abundance ; 
whatever  exceeds  the  measure  of  contents 
must  flow  over,  because  it  is  more  than 
can  be  held:  to  inundate  bespeaks  not 
only  abundance,  but  vehemence ;  when  it 
inundates  it  flows  in  faster  than  is  desired, 
it  fills  to  an  inconvenient  height :  to  dd- 
uge  bespeaks  impetuosity ;  a  dditge  irre- 
sistibly carries  away  all  before  it.  This 
explanation  of  these  terms  in  their  prop- 
er sense  will  illustrate  their  improper  ap- 
plication: the  heart  is  said  to  overflow 
with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bitterness,  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  denote  the  super- 
abundance of  the  thing;  a  country  is  said 
to  be  inundated  by  swarms  of  inhabitants, 
when  speaking  of  numbers  who  intrude 
themselves  to  the  annoyance  of  the  na- 
tives ;  the  town  is  said  to  be  dduged  with 
publications  of  different  kinds,  when  they 
appear  in  such  profusion  and  in  such  quick 
succession  as  to  supersede  others  of  more 
value. 

I  am  too  Aill  of  you  not  to  overflow  upon  those 
I  converse  with.  Pops. 

There  was  such  an  inundation  of  speakers, 
young  speakers  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that 
neither  my  Lord  Germaine  nor  myself  could  find 
room  for  a  single  word.  Gibbon. 

To  all  those  who  did  not  wish  to  deluge  their 
country  in  blood,  the  accepting  of  King  William 
was  an  act  of  necessity.  Buhkx. 
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To  OVERRULE  is  literally  to  pet  the 
superiority  of  rule ;  and  to  SUPERSEDE 
is  to  get  the  upper  or  superior  seat ;  but 
the  former  is  employed  only  as  the  act  of 
persons ;  the  latter  is  applied  to  things 
as  the  agents :  a  man  may  be  overruled  in 
his  domestic  government,  or  he  may  be 
overruled  in  a  public  assembly,  or  he  may 
be  overruled  in  the  cabinet ;  large  works 
in  general  mperdede  the  necessity  of  small- 
er ones,  by  containing  that  which  is  su- 
perior both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

When  fancy  begins  to  be  ov«miied  by  reason, 
and  corrected  by  experience,  the  most  artftil  tale 
raises  but  lltUe  curiosity.  Jobmsom. 

Christoval  recelTcd  a  commission  empowering 
bim  to  tuperaede  Cortes.  RoBERTtoH. 

OVERSPREAD,  OVERRUN,  RAVAGE. 

To  OVERSPREAD  signifies  simply  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  a  body ;  but 
to  OVERRUN  is  a  mode  of  spreading, 
namely,  by  running;  things  in  general, 
therefore,  are  said  to  overspread  which  ad- 
mit of  extension ;  nothing  can  be  said  to 
overrun  but  what  literally  or  figuratively 
runs :  the  face  is  overspread  with  spots ; 
the  ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.  To 
overrun  and  to  RAVAGE  are  both  em- 
ployed to  imply  the  active  and  extended 
destruction  of  an  enemy ;  but  the  former 
expresses  more  than  the  latter :  a  small 
body  may  ravage  in  particular  parts ;  but 
immense  numbers  are  said  to  overrun^  as 
they  run  into  every  part ;  the  Barbarians 
overran  all  Europe,  and  settled  In  differ- 
ent countries ;  detachments  are  sent  out 
to  ravage  the  country  or  neighborhood. 

The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the  darkness 
that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are  de- 
scribed with  great  strength.  Addison. 

Most  despotic  governments  are  naturally  over- 
run with  ignorance  and  barbarity.       Addison. 

Wliile  Herod  was  absent,  the  thieves  of  Tracho- 
nites  ravaged  with  their  depredations  all  the 
parts  of  Judea  and  Coelo- Syria  that  lay  witliin 
their  reach.  PaiDEAUx. 

TO  OVERTURN,  OVERTHROW,  SUB- 
VERT, INVERT,  REVERSE. 

To  OVERTURN  is  simply  to  turn  over, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  but 
to  OVERTHROW  is  to  throw  over,  which 
will  be  more  or  less  violent.  To  overturn 
b  to  turn  a  thing  either  with  its  side  or 


its  bottom  upward ;  but  to  SUBVERT  » 
to  turn  that  under  which  shoald  be  up- 
ward :  to  REVERSE  is  to  turn  that  be 
fore  which  should  be  behind  ;  and  to  ES'- 
VERT  is  to  place  that  on  its  head  which 
should  rest  on  its  feet  These  terms  dif- 
fer accordingly  in  their  application  and 
circumstances :  things  are  otfertumed  by 
contrivance  and  gradual  means ;  infidek 
attempt  to  overturn  Christianity  by  the 
arts  of  ridicule  and  falsehood:  govern- 
ments are  overthrown  by  violence.  To 
overturn  is  said  of  small  matters ;  to  ms^ 
vert  only  of  national  or  large  oonoems: 
domestic  economy  may  be  overturned: 
religious  or  political  establishments  may 
be  subverted:  that  may  be  overturned 
which  is  simply  set  up ;  that  is  subverted 
which  has  been  established :  an  assertion 
may  be  overturned;  the  best  sanctioned 
principles  may  by  artifice  be  subverted. 

To  overturn,  overthrow^  and  subvert  gen- 
erally involve  the  destruction  of  the  thing 
so  overturned^  overthrown,  or  subverted,  or 
at  least  renders  it  for  the  time  uselesiS, 
and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed  acts ; 
but  ret*er8e  and  invert,  which  have  a  more 
particular  application,  have  a  less  specif- 
ic character  of  propriety :  we  may  reverse 
a  proposition  by  taking  the  negative  in- 
stead of  the  affirmative ;  a  decree  may  be 
reversed  so  as  to  render  it  nugatory;  bat 
both  of  these  acts  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
according  to  circumstances :  likewise,  the 
order  of  particular  things  may  be  wveri- 
ed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  parties ;  but 
the  order  of  sodety  cannot  be  inverttd 
without  subverting  all  the  principles  oo 
which  civil  society  is  built. 

An  age  is  rip'ning  in  revolving  fate, 
Wlien  Troy  shall  overturn  the  Qredaa  State. 

DaiDBib 

Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o^er^roum. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own.  Gat. 

Others,  from  public  spirit,  labored  to  provent  a 
civil  war,  whidu  whatever  party  shoald  pirevai], 
must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert,  the  Spanish 
power.  RoBKRTsoK. 

Onr  ancestors  affected  a  certa^i  pomp  of  style, 
and  this  affectation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause 
of  their  so  Aneqnently  interUitff  the  natural  or- 
der of  their  words,  especially  in  poetiy. 

TTBwnnT. 

He  who  walks  not  uprightly  has  neither  from 
the  presumption  of  God's  mercy  reversing  tl»e 
decree  of  his  Justice,  nor  fh>m  his  own  purposes 
of  a  ftiture  repentance,  any  saro  ground  to  set 
his  foot  upon.  Socm. 
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TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  OVERWHELM  (».  To  overbear)  is 
to  cover  with  a  heavy  body,  so  that  one 
should  sink  under  it:  to  CRUSH  is  to 
destroy  the  consistency  of  a  thing  by  vi- 
olent pressure:  a  thing  may  be  eruthed 
\,y  being  overwhelmed^  but  it  may  be  over- 
tehelmed  mthout  being  crushed;  and  it 
may  be  crushed  without  being  overiohelm- 
ed:  the  girl  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the 
CapitoUne  Hill  to  the  Sabines,  is  said  to 
have  been  overwlidmed  with  their  arms, 
by  which  she  was  crushed  to  death :  when 
many  persons  fall  on  one,  he  may  be  over- 
wheUned^  but  not  necessarily  crushed:  when 
a  wagon  goes  over  a  body,  it  may  be  crush' 
edy  but  not  overwhelmed. 

I^eC  not  the  political  metaphsrslcs  of  Jacobins 
break  prison,  to  burst  like  a  Levanter,  to  sweep 
the  earth  with  their  hnrricane,  and  to  break  up 
tbe  fountains  of  the  great  deep  to  overwhelm  ns. 

Buaut. 

Melt  bis  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  In  him, 
CrusJi  him  in  thy  arms.  Otwax. 


P. 

PACK,  ST£P. 

PAGE,  in  French  /x»,  Latin  passuSj 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  pashat^  to  pass, 
and  signifies  the  act  of  passing,  or  the 
ground  passed  oyer.  STEP,  which  comes 
through  the  medium  of  the  Northern  lan- 
guages, from  the  same  source  as  the  Greek 
<Trc(/3«tf,  to  tread,  signifies  the  act  of  step- 
ping^  or  the  ground  stepped  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  the  pace  expresses 
Ihe  genera]  manner  of  passing  on,  or  mov- 
,  ing  the  body ;  the  stiep  implies  the  manner 
of  setting  or  extending  the  foot :  thepaoe 
is  distinguished  by  being  either  a  walk 
or  a  run ;  and  in  regard  to  horses  a  trot 
or  a  gallop :  the  step  is  distinguished  by 
being  long  or  short,  to  tbe  right  or  left, 
forward  or  backward.  The  same  pace 
may  be  modified  so  aa  to  be  more  or  less 
easy,  more  or  less  quick ;  the  siep  may 
vary  as  it  is  light  or  heavy,  graceful  or 
ungraceful,  long  or  short:  we  may  go  a 
slow  pace  with  long  dicps,  or  we  may  go 
a  quick  pace  with  short  steps:  a  slow  pace 
IS  best  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  a  fu- 
neral ;  a  long  step  must  be  taken  by  sol- 
diers in  a  slow  march. 


To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  a  stealing  p<i«d  from  day  to  day. 

SHAKSPBAmai 

Grace  was  in  all  ber  steps^  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.  Hn.T0K. 

As  respects  the  space  passed  or  step- 
ped over,  the/xictf  is  a  measured  distance, 
formed  by  a  long  step;  the  step^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  indefinitely  employed  for 
any  space  stepped  over,  but  particularly 
that  ordinary  space  which  one  steps  over 
without  an  effort :  a  thousand  paces  was 
the  Roman  measurement  for  a  mile;  a 
step  or  two  designates  almost  the  short- 
est possible  distance. 

PAIN,  PANG,  AGONY,  ANGUISH. 

PAIN,  in  Saxon  pm^  German  pein^  etc., 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  pcena,  and 
the  Greek  xoci/q,  punishment,  xovoc,  la- 
bor, and  wevofiaif  to  be  poor  or  in  trouble. 
PANG  is  but  a  variation  otpain.  AGO- 
NY comes  from  the  Greek  ayo/vc^n;,  to 
struggle  or  contend,  signifying  the  labor 
or  pain  of  a  struggle.  ANGUISH,  from 
the  Latin  angoy  contracted  from  ante  and 
affOy  to  act  against,  or  in  direct  opposition 
to,  signifies  the  pain  arising  from  Severe 
pressure. 

Pain,  which  expresses  the  feeling  that 
is  most  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  all 
sensible  beings,  is  here  the  generic,  and 
the  rest  specific  terms :  petin  and  agony 
are  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  is 
physical  and  mental ;  pang  and  anguisli 
mostly  respect  that  which  is  mental :  pain 
signifies  either  an  individual  feeling  or  a 
permanent  state ;  pang  is  only  a  particu- 
lar feeling:  agony  is  sometimes  employ- 
ed for  the  individual  feeling,  but  more 
commonly  for  the  state;  anguish  is  al- 
ways employed  for  the  state.  Pain  is 
indefinite  with  regard  to  the  degree;  it 
may  rise'  to  the  highest,  or  sink  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree ;  the  rest  are  pos- 
itively high  degrees  oipain:  thiepang  is 
a  sharp  pain ;  the  agony  is  a  severe  and 
permanent /Nsm/  the  anguish  is  an  over- 
whelming/mmji. 

We  shonld  pass  on  from  crime  to  crime,  heed- 
less and  remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in 
our  way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  our 

folly.  JOHNSOH. 

What  pangs  the  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore  I 

Drtdbv. 

Thou  Shalt  behold  him  Btretch*d  in  all  the  agonies 
Qi  a  tormenting  and  a  shamefal  death.    <>rwAY. 
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Are  these  the  parting  pcmct  which  nature  feels, 
When  angui^  rends  the  heartstrings  ?    Rows. 

TO  PAINT,  DEPICT. 

PAINT  and  DEPICT  both  come  from 
the  Latin  pingo,  to  represefot  forms  and 
figures :  as  a  verb,  to  paint  is  employed 
cither  literally  to  represent  figures  on  pa- 
per, or  to  represent  circumstances  and 
events  by  means  of  words ;  to  depid  is 
used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but  the 
former  word  expresses  a  greater  exercise 
of  the  imagination  than  the  latter :  it  is 
the  art  of  the  poet  to  paint  nature  in  live- 
ly colors ;  it  is  the  art  of  the  historian  or 
narrator  to  dtpid  a  real  scene  of  misery 
in  strong  colors. 

Bat  who  can  paint  the  lorer,  as  he  stood 
Pierced  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechless,  and  ilx'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe  ? 

Tbomson. 

When  the  distractions  of  a  tnmnlt  are  sensibly 
depicted^  every  object  and  every  occurrence  are 
so  presented  to  your  view,  that  while  you  read 
you  seem  Indeed  to  see  them.  Fslton. 

As  nounSy  painting  rather  describes  the 
action  or  operation,  tLad  picture  the  result 
When  we  apeak  of  a  good  painting^  we 
thinlc  particularly  of  its  execution  as  to 
drapery,  disposition  of  colors,  and  the 
like ;  but  when  wc  speak  of  a  fine  pict- 
ure^  we  refer  immediately  to  the  object 
represented,  and  the  impression  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing  on  the  behold- 
er: paintings  are  confined  either  to  oil- 
paintingn  or  paintings  in  colors :  but  ev- 
ery drawing,  whether  in  pencil,  in  crayons, 
or  in  India  ink,  may  produce  a  picture  ; 
and  we  have  likewise  pictures  in  embroid- 
ery, pictures  in  tapestry,  and  pictures  in 
Mosaic. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man. 

He  is  but  outside.  SuAJLsrsABC. 

A  picture  is  a  poem  without  words.     Adi>isoi(. 

Painting  is  employed  only  in  the  prop- 
er sense ;  picture  is  often  used  figurative- 
ly :  old  paintings  derive  a  value  from  the 
master  by  whom  they  were  executed ;  a 
well-regulated  family,  bound  together  by 
the  ties  of  affection,  presents  the  truest 
picture  of  human  happiness. 

I  do  not  know  of  aay  paintings^  bad  or  good, 
which  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  poem. 

BuasB. 

Vision  is  performed  by  having  a  picture^  form- 
ed by  the  rays  of  light,  reflected  from  an  object 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Bcaax. 


PALATE|  TASTE. 

PALATE,  in  Latin  palatum^  oomes  ci- 
ther from  the  Greek  ira*»,  to  eat,  or,  whidi 
is  more  probable,  from  the  Etruscan  word 
farlantum^  signifying  the  roof  or  arch  of 
heaven,  or,  by  an  extended  application, 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  TAl^E  oomes 
from  the  German  tasten^  to  touch  ligfattv, 
because  the  sense  of  taste  requires  but 
the  slightest  touch  to  excite  it. 

Palate  is,  in  an  improper  sense,  em- 
ployed for  taste^  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
tatie;  but  taste  is  never  employed  for 
palate:  a  person  is  said  to  have  a  nice 
palate  when  he  is  nice  in  what  he  eats 
or  drinks;  but  his  tat^  extends  to  all 
matters  of  sense,  as  well  as  those  whidi 
are  intellectual.  A  man  of  tagte^  or  of  a 
nice  taste^  conveys  much  more  as  a  char- 
acteristic than  a  man  of  a  nice  paUxU: 
the  former  is  said  only  in  a  good  sense ; 
but  the  latter  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  epicure. 

No  fmit  our  palate  courts,  or  flow*r  oar  smdl. 

In  more  exalted  joys  to  fix  our  tasle. 

And  wean  us  from  dcUghls  that  cannot  last. 

jBimcs. 

PALB,  PALUD,  WAN. 

PALE,  in  French  oo/e,  and  PALLID, 
in  Latin  palUduSj  both  come  from  pallet, 
to  tuni  JM1/0,  which  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  iraXXwu^  to  make  white,  and 
that  from  raX^,  flour.  WAN  is  connectr 
ed  with  want  and  wofif,  signifying,  in  gen- 
eral, a  deficiency  or  a  losing  color. 

Pallid  rises  upon  paU,  and  10011  upon 
pallid'  the  absence  of  color  in  any  de- 
gree, >vhere  color  is  a  requisite  qualitji^ 
constitutes  paleness  ;  but  pallid$uas  is  an 
excess  of  paleness^  and  wan  is  an  unusual 
degree  of  palkdness:  paleness  in  the  coun- 
tenance may  be  temporary ;  huXpMdmeu 
and  wamness  are  permanent ;  fear,  or  any 
sudden  emotion,  may  produce  paleness; 
but  protracted  sickness,  hunger,  and  fa^ 
tigue  bring  on  paUidmsss;  and  when  these 
calamities  are  combined  and  heightened 
by  every  aggravation,  they  may  produce 
that  which  is  peouliariy  termed 


Now  mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the 

sight, 
Scatter*d  before  her  sun  relactant  night. 

Fausohbe. 
Her  spirits  faint, 
Her  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  tint.        AonmaL 
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And  with  them  comes  ft  third  with  regal  pomp. 
Bat  fiwled  splendor  wan.  Hilton. 

TO  PALPITATE,  FLUTTER,  VAST,  GASP. 

PALPITATE,  in  Latin  palpUaius,  f vam 
palptioy  is  a  frequentative  of  the  Greek 
vaKXiOj  to  Tibrate.  FLUTTER  is  a  f re. 
quentative  of  fly,  signifying  to  fly  back- 
ward and  forward  in  an  agitated  manner. 
P^iNT,  probably  derived  from  penl^  and 
the  Latin  pettda^  to  hang  in  a  state  of 
suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move 
backward  or  forward,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  breath  when  one  pants.  GASP  is  a 
Tariation  of  gapfy  which  is  the  ordinary 
accompaniment  in  the  action  of  pagprng. 

These  terms  agree  in  a  particular  man- 
ner,  as  they  respect  the  irregular  action 
of  the  heart  or  lungs :  the  former  two  are 
said  of  the  heart ;  a.nd  the  latter  two  of 
the  lungs  or  breath ;  iopalpUaie  express- 
es that  which  is  strong;  it  is  a  strong 
beating  of  the  blood  against  the  vessels 
of  the  h^rt:  to  fMlter  expresses  that 
which  is  rapid ;  it  is  a  violent  and  alter- 
nate motion  of  the  blood  backward  and 
forward :  fear  and  suspense  produce  com- 
nnonly  palpUaiiony  but  joy  and  hope  pro- 
duce tijiuttennff  ;  panting  is,  with  regard 
to  the  breath,  what  palpUating  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  heart ;  panting  is  occasioned 
by  the  inflated  state  of  the  respiratory 
organs  which  renders  this /Ni^pt/oiifi^  nec- 
essary :  gasping  differs  from  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  it  denotes  a  direct  stoppage 
of  the  breath ;  a  cessation  of  action  in 
the  respiratory  organs. 

Ho  plays  hare  ollener  filled  tiie  eyes  wUh 
tears,  and  the  breast  with  palpitaUon^  than 
those  which  are  variegated  with  interlades  of 
mirth.  Jobksok. 

She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride, 

Above  the  taagUng  mass  ef  low  desires. 

That  bind  theJIiUtering  crowd.  Thomsom. 

AH  nature  fodes  extinct,  and  she  alone. 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought. 
Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  In  every  vein. 

Thomson. 

Had  not  the  soal  thh  ovtlet  to  the  skies, 

In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe, 

How  should  we  gasp,  as  in  an  empty  void  I 

Yomo. 

PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  veiled  mode 
of  speech,  which  serves  more  or  less  to 
conceal  the  main  object  of  the  discourse 
by  presenting  it  under  the  appearance  of 


something  else,  which  accords  with  it  in 
most  of  the  particulars :  the  PARABLE, 
in  French  paraboU^  Greek  iraf>a^>jiy 
from  irapapaXXwf  signifying  what  is 
thrown  out  or  set  before  one,  in  lieu  of 
something  which  it  resembles,  is  mostly 
employed  for  moral  purposes;  the  AL- 
LEGORY (v.  Figure)  in  describing  his- 
torical events.  The  parable  substitutes 
some  other  subject  or  agent,  who  is  rep- 
resented under  a  character  that  is  suita- 
ble to  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  aUego- 
ry  are  introduced  strange  and  arbitrary 
persons  in  the  place  of  the  real  person- 
ages, or  imaginary  characteristics,  and 
circamstances  are  ascribed  to  real  per- 
sons. The  parable  is  principally  employ- 
ed in  the  sacred  writings;  the  aUegorg 
forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  productions 
of  the  Eastern  nations. 

What  Is  thy  fulsome  pambls  to  me  ? 

My  body  is  from  all  (fiseases  free.         Dstobn. 

Neither  must  we  draw  out  our  alUgory  ton 
long,  lest  either  we  make  ourselves  obscure,  or 
iall  into  affectation  which  is  childish. 

B.  JOKSON. 

PART,  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

PART,  in  Latin  pars,  from  the  Hebrew 
peresk,  to  divide,  is  a  term  not  only  of 
more  general  use,  but  of  more  compre- 
hensive meaning  than  DIVISION  (v.  To 
divide)  I  it  is  always  employed  for  the 
thing  divided,  but  division  may  be  dther 
employed  for  the  act  of  dividing,  or  the 
thing  that  is  divided:  but  in  all  cases  the 
word  division  has  always  a  reference  to 
some  action,  and  the  agent  by  whom  it 
has  been  performed;  whereas jxiH,  which 
is  perfectly  abstract,  has  altogether  lost 
this  idea.  We  always  speak  of  the  part 
as  opposed  to  the  whole,  but  of  the  divi- 
sion as  it  has  been  made  of  the  whole.  A 
part  ia  formed  of  itself  by  accident,  or 
made  by  design ;  a  division  is  always  the 
effect  of  design :  a  part  is  indefinite  as  to 
its  quantity  or  nature,  it  may  be  large  or 
small,  round  or  square,  of  any  dimension, 
of  any  form,  of  any  size,  or  of  any  char- 
acter; but  a  division  is  always  regulated 
by  some  certain  principles,  it  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  divider 
and  thing  to  be  (Uvided,  A  page,  a  line, 
or  a  word,  is  the  part  of  any  lMM>k ;  but 
the  books,  chapters,  sections,  and  para- 
graphs nre  the  divisions  of  the  book. 
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Stones,  wood,  water,  air,  and  the  like,  are 
parU  of  the  world ;  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water  are  physical  (Uvinons  of  the  globe; 
continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
the  like,  are  geographical  divisuma^  under 
which  are  likewise  included  its  political 
(UvitkmB  into  countries,  kingdoms,  etc. 

Shall  little  hanghty  ignorance  prononnoo 
His  wrorks  unwiae,of  whicli  tlie  smallest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  Tislon  of  ber  mind. 

Tbomioh. 

A  diviHon  (in  a  discourse)  should  be  natural 
and  simple.  Blair. 

A  part  may  be  detached  from  the 
whole ;  a  dividon  Is  always  conceived  of 
in  connection  with  the  whole ;  PORTION, 
in  Latin  portio^  is  supposed  to  be  changed 
from  partiOy  which  comes  from  pariwr^ 
to  distribute,  and  originally  from  ptrtth^ 
as  the  word/Nsr^/  and  SHARE,  in  Saxon 
icyrcai^  to  divide,  German  acheitn^  to  sheer, 
in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  karah^ 
to  break  in  pieces,  are  particular  species 
of  divitioM^  which  are  said  of  such  mat* 
ters  as  are  assignable  to  individuals; 
portion  respects  individuals  without  any 
distinction;  share  respects  individuals 
specially  referred  to.  The  portion  of 
happiness  which  falls  to  every  man's 
lot  is  more  equal  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  the  share  which  partners  have  in 
the  profits  of  any  undertaking  depends 
upon  the  sum  which  each  has  contributed 
toward  its  completion.  The  portion  is 
that  which  simply  comes  to  any  one; 
but  the  share  is  that  which  belongs  to 
him  by  a  certain  right  According  to 
the  ancient  customs  of  Normandy,  the 
daughters  could  have  no  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  property  for  their 
share^  which  was  divided  in  equal /)or/t(m« 
between  them. 

The  Jars  of  gen*rons  wine,  Acestes*  gift. 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prepar'd, 
In  equal  portions  with  the  ven'son  shar'd. 

Drtdkic. 
The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  bestows 

All  which  that  grateful  earth  can  bear, 
Deceives  himself,  if  he  snppose 

lliat  more  than  this  fiJls  to  his  share. 

COWLET. 

PART,  PIECE,  PATCH. 

PART  (v.  Part)  in  its  strict  sense  is 
taken  in  connection  with  the  whole; 
PIECE,  in  French  pike,  in  Hebrew  pas, 
to  diminish,  signifying  the  thing  in  its 
diminished  form,  that  which  is  less  than  I 


a  whole,  is  the  part  detached  from  the 
whole ;  and  the  PATCH,  which  is  a  va- 
riation of /new,  is  thsit  piece  which  is  db- 
tinguished  from  others. 

Things  may  be  divided  into  pearts  with- 
out any  express  separation;  but  when 
divided  into  pieces  they  are  actually  cut 
asunder.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  a  loaf 
as  divided  into  twelve  parts  when  it  is 
conceived  only  to  be  so;  and  divided 
into  twelve  pieces  when  it  is  really  so. 
On  this  ground  we  talk  of  ihepearts  of  a 
country,  but  not  of  the^ieon  /  and  of  a 
piece  of  land,  not  a  part  of  land ;  sc,  like- 
wise, letters  are  said  to  be  the  component 
parts  of  a  word,  but  the  half  or  the  quap> 
ter  of  any  given  letter  is  called  a  pieee. 
The  chapters,  the  pages,  the  lines,  etc, 
are  the  various  parts  of  a  book ;  certain 
passages  or  quantities  drawn  from  the 
book  are  called  pieces:  the  parts  of 
matter  may  be  infinitely  decomposed; 
various  bodies  may  be  formed  out  of  so 
ductile  a  piece  of  matter  as  clay.  The 
pieee  is  that  which  may  sometimes  serve 
as  a  whole ;  but  the  patch  is  that  whidi 
is  always  broken  ana  disjointed,  a  some- 
thing imperfect:  many  things  may  be 
formed  out  of  a  piece  ;  but  the  patch  only 
serves  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 

I  understand  both  these  sides  to  be  not  ealj 
returns,  but  parte  of  the  front.  Bacon. 

These  lesser  rocks  or  great  bulky  stones,  that 
lie  scattered  in  the  sea  or  upon  the  land,  are  tlier 
not  manifest  firagmentsandp^^oM  of  these  great- 
er masses  ?  Bi^ct. 

It  hath  been  much  feared  by  the  great  critk 
Lipslns,  lest  some  more  im))olitic  hand  hath 
sewed  many  patches  of  base  cloth  Into  that  rich 
web,  as  his  own  metaphor  expresses  it.  Sbldkm. 

TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,  SHARE. 

PARTAKE  and  PARTICIPATE,  the 
one  English,  and  the  other  Latin,  signify 
literally  to  take  a  part  in  a  thing,  and 
may  be  applied  either  in  the  sense  of 
having  a  part  in  more  than  one  object  at 
the  same  time,  or  to  have  a  part  with  oth- 
ers in  the  same  object.  In  the  first  sense 
partake  is  the  more  familiar  and  ordi- 
nary expression,  as  a  body  may  be  said 
to  partake  of  the  essence  of  a  salt  and 
an  acid.  Participate  is  also  used  in  the 
same  sense,  sometimes  in  poetry. 

This  passion  may  partake  of  the  natnre  of 
those  which  regard  self-preservation.       Bomaa. 
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Onr  God,inrhen  heaT'n  and  earth  be  did  create, 
Fonn'd  man,  who  should  of  haih participate. 

Denham. 

In  the  sense  of  having  a  part  with 
others  in  the  same  object,  to  partake  is 
a  selfish  action,  to  participale  is  either  a 
selfish  or  benevolent  action ;  we  partake 
of  that  which  pleases  ourselves,  we  par- 
ticipate in  that  which  pleases  others,  or 
in  their  pleasures. 

Portia,  go  in  awhile. 
And  by-and-by  thy  bosom  sliall  parktke 
'l*hc  secrets  of  my  heart.  Suaupeabs. 

Of  fellowship  I  speak, 
Such  as  I  seek  fit  to  participate  all  rational 

delights 
IVherein  the  brate  cannot 'bohamaa  consort 

H1S.T0N. 

To  partake  is  the  act  of  taking  or  get- 
ting a  thing  to  one's  self;  to  SHARE  is 
the  act  of  having  a  title  to  a  tharcy  or 
being  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  share: 
we  maj,  therefore,  partake  of  a  thing 
without  sharing  it,  and  share  it  without 
partakitiff.  We  partake  of  things  mostly 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses :  what- 
ever, therefore,  we  take  a  part  in,  wheth- 
er gratuitously  or  casually,  that  we  may 
be  said  U>  partake  of;  in  this  manner  we 
partake  of  an  entertainment  without  shar- 
irtff  it:  on  the  other  hand,  we  share 
things  that  promise  to  be  of  advantage 
or  profit,  and  what  we  share  is  what  we 
claim ;  in  this  manner  we  sfiare  a  sum  of 
money  which  has  been  left  to  us  in  com- 
mon with  others. 

AW  else  of  nature's  common  gift  partake^ 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake.  Drtden. 

Avfilding  love,  I  had  not  found  despair. 
Bat  shared  with  savage  beasts  the  common  air. 

Drtdbn. 

PARTICULAR,  SINGULAR,  ODD,  KCCEN- 
TRIC,  STRANGE. 

PARTICULAR,  in  French  partiadier, 
Latin  particularism  from  particular  a  par- 
ticle, signifies  belonging  to  a  particle  or 
a  very  small  part.  SINGULAR,  in  French 
singtUiery  Latin  mngularis^  from  singidus^ 
every  one,  very  probably  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  igdet^  pecuUum^  or  private.  ODD, 
in  Swedish  ndd,  without  an  equal,  signi- 
fies literally  unmatched  (v.  Odd).  EC- 
CENTRIC, from  ex  and  centre^  signifies 
out  of  the  centre  or  direct  line. 
STRANGE,  in  French  Hrange,  Latin  ex. 
tra,  and  Qreek  e|,  out  of,  signifies  out  of 


some  other  part,  or  not  belonging  to  this 
part 

All  these  terms  are  employed  either 
as  characteristics  of  persons  or  things. 
What  is  particular  belongs  to  some  small 
particle  or  point  to  which  it  is  confined ; 
what  is  singular  is  single^  or  the  only  one 
of  its  kind;  what  is  odd  is  without  an 
equal  or  anything  with  which  it  is  fit  to 
pair ;  what  is  eccentric  is  not  to  be  brought 
within  any  rule  or  estimate,  it  deviates  to 
the  right  and  the  left ;  what  is  strange  is 
different  from  that  which  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  see,  it  does  not  admit  of  com- 
parison or  assimilation.  A  person  \%  par- 
ticular as  it  respects  himself ;  he  is  sin- 
gular as  it  respects  others ;  he  is  partic- 
ular in  his  habits  or  modes  of  action ;  he 
is  singular  in  that  which  is  about  him; 
we  may  be  particular  or  singular  in  our 
dress ;  in  the  former  case  we  study  the 
minute  points  of  our  dress  to  please  our- 
selves; in  the  latter  case  we  adopt  a 
mode  of  dress  that  distinguishes  us 
from  all  others. 

There  is  such  a  particularity  forever  affect- 
ed by  great  beauties,  that  they  are  encumbeitd 
with  theu:  charms  in  all  they  say  or  do. 

Hdohes. 

8ing\Uarity  is  only  vicious,  as  it  makes  men 
act  contrary  tu  reason.  Adoisok. 

One  is  odi,  eccentric^  and  strange^  more 
as  it  respects  established  modes,  forms, 
and  rules,  than  individual  circumstances : 
a  person  is  odd  when  his  actions  or  his 
words  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
others;  he  is  eccentric  if  he  irregularly 
departs  from  the  customary  modes  of 
proceeding;  he  is  strange  when  that 
which  be  does  makes  him  new  or  un- 
known to  those  who  are  about  him. 
Farticularitg  and  singularitg  are  not  al- 
ways taken  in  a  bad  sense;  oddness^ec- 
centriciig^  and  strangeness  are  never  taken 
in  a  good  one.  A  person  ought  to  be 
particular  in  the  choice  of  his  society, 
his  amusements,  his  books,  and  the  like ; 
he  ought  to  be  singidar  in  virtue,  when 
vice  is  unfortunately  prevalent :  but  par- 
tieularity  becomes  ridiculous  when  it  re- 
spects trifles;  and  singularity  becomes 
culpable  when  it  is  not  warranted  by  the 
most  imperious  necessity.  As  oddness^ 
eecentricity^  and  strangeness  consist  in  the 
violation  of  good  order,  of  the  decencies 
of  human  life,  or  the  more  important 
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points  of  moral  daty,  thej  can  never  be 
justifiable  and  are  often  unpardonable. 
An  odd  man  whom  no  one  can  associate 
with,  and  who  likes  to  associate  with  no 
one,  is  an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a  bur- 
den to  the  society  which  is  troubled  with 
his  presence.  An  eccentric  character, 
who  distinguishes  himself  by  nothing  but 
Che  breach  of  every  established  rule,  is  a 
being  who  deserves  nothing  bnt  ridicule 
or  the  more  serious  treatment  of  censure 
or  rebuke.  A  strange  person,  who  makes 
himself  a  stranger  among  those  to  whom 
he  is  bound  by  the  closest  ties,  is  a  be- 
ing as  unfortunate  as  he  is  worthless. 

Eren  particularities  wore  becoming  in  him, 
as  he  had  a  natural  eaae,  that  immediately 
adopted,  and  saved  them  from  the  air  of  affecta- 
tion. LOBO  Obpobd. 

So  proud,  I  am  no  ilaTO ; 
So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  knave ; 
So  Oildj  ray  country's  rain  makes  me  grave. 

POPB. 

That  acute  though  eec&ntric  observer,  Rous- 
seau, had  perceived  that,  to  strike  and  interest 
the  public,  the  marvellous  must  be  prodticed. 

BURKK. 

A  etrange  proud  return  you  may  think  I  make 
you,  madam,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  not  from  every- 
body 1  would  be  thus  obliged.  Suckuno. 

When  applied  to  characterize  inani- 
mate objects,  they  are  mostly  used  in  an 
indifferent,  but  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense : 
the  term  particular  serves  to  define  or 
specify,  it  is  opposed  to  the  general  or 
indefinite ;  a  particular  day  or  hour,  a 
particular  case,  a  particular  person,  are 
expressions  which  confine  one's  attention 
to  one  precise  object  in  distinction  from 
the  rest ;  singular,  like  the  word  particu- 
lar, marks  but  one  object,  and  that  which 
is  clearly  pointed  out  in  distinction  from 
the  rest ;  but  this  term  differs  from  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  the  particular  is  said 
only  of  that  which  one  has  arbitrarily 
made  particular,  but  the  singular  is  so 
from  its  own  properties :  thus  a  place  is 
particular  when  we  fix  upon  it,  and  mark 
it  out  in  any  manner  so  that  it  may  be 
known  from  others ;  a  place  is  singular 
if  it  have  anything  in  itself  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  others.  Odd,  in  an  indif- 
ferent sense,  is  opposed  to  even,  and  ap- 
plied to  objects  in  general ;  an  odd  num- 
ber, an  ocU  person,  an  odd  book,  and  the 
like :  but  it  is  also  employed  in  a  bad 
sense,  to  mark  objects  which  are  totally  I 


dissimilar  to  others;  thus  an  odd  idea, 
an  odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim,  an  cdi  way, 
an  odd  place.  Eccentric  is  applied  in  its 
proper  sense  to  mathematical  lines  or  dr. 
cles,  which  have  not  the  same  centre,  and 
is  never  employed  in  an  improper  sense : 
strange,  in  its  proper  sense,  marks  that 
which  is  unknown  or  unusual,  as  a  shmmpe 
face,  a  strange  figure,  a  strange  place ;  but 
in  the  moral  application  it  is  like  the  word 
odd,  and  conveys  the  unfavorable  idea  of 
that  which  is  uncommon  and  not  worth 
knowing ;  a  strange  noise  designates  not 
only  that  which  has  not  been  heard  be- 
fore, but  that  which  it  is  not  de»rable  to 
hear ;  a  stranae  ^lace  may  signify  not 
only  that  which  we  have  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  sec,  but  that  which  has  also 
much  in  it  that  is  objectionable. 

Artists  who  propose  only  the  imitation  of  snrii 
a  particular  person,  without  election  of  ideas, 
have  been  often  reproached  for  that  omiasiOB. 

Dktdex. 
So  singular  a  madness 
Must  bare  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect. 


History  Is  the  great  looiking-fflaas  tfaroogh 
which  we  may  behold  with  ancestral  eyes,  not 
only  the  various  actions  of  past  ages,  and  the 
odd  accidents  that  attend  time,  but  ahio  discern 
the  different  humors  of  men.  Howxu. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  a  raftioiial  man  should 
worship  an  ox  ?  So«:tb. 

PARTICULAB,  IXDIVIDUAI- 

PARTICULAR,  v,  Feadiar.  INDf- 
VIDUAL,  in  French  i$tdividueL,  Latin  m- 
dividuw,  signifies  that  which  cannot  be 
divided. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press one  object ;  but  particular  is  much 
more  specific  than  individual ;  the  pear- 
ticular  confines  us  to  one  object  only  of 
many ;  but  individual  may  be  said  of  any 
one  object  among  many.  A  particular 
object  cannot  be  misunderstood  for  any 
other,  while  it  remains  particular;  but 
the  individtud  object  can  never  be  known 
from  other  individual  objects,  while  it  re- 
mains only  individutd.  Farlicular  is  a 
term  used  in  regard  to  individuals,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  general :  ifuHvidwd  is  a 
term  used  in  regard  to  collectives;  and 
is  opposed  to  the  whole  or  that  which  is 
divisible  into  parts. 

Those  particular  speeches  which  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  rants,  are  blem- 
ishes in  our  English  tngody.  Adduox. 
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To  giTe  thee  beings  I  tent 
Dut  of  my  tide  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life,  to  hare  thee  by  my  side ; 
Henceforth  an  indiifidttcU  solace  dear. 

Hilton. 

FATIENCB,  ENDURANCE,  RESIGNA- 
TION. 

PATIENCE  applies  to  any  troubles  or 
pains  whatever,  small  or  great ;  RESIG- 
NATION is  employed  only  for  those  of 
great  moment,  in  which  oar  dearest  in- 
terests are  concerned:  patience^  when 
compared  with  rengnatwn^  is  somewhat 
negative;  it  consists  in  the  abstaining 
from  all  complaint  or  indication  of  what 
one  suffers :  but  retHgnaiion  consists  in  a 
positive  sentiment  of  conformity  to  the 
existing  circumstances,  be  they  what  they 
may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences 
which  are  apt  to  harass  the  temper,  un- 
less one  regards  them  with/Ni/tmce;  the 
misfortunes  of  some  men  are  of  so  calam- 
itous a  nature,  that  if  they  have  not  ac- 
quired the  resignaium  of  Christians,  they 
must  inevitably  sink  under  them.  Pa- 
tience applies  only  to  the  evils  that  actu- 
ally hang  over  us ;  but  there  is  a  rengna- 
iion  connected  with  a  firm  trust  in  Provi- 
dence which  extends  its  views  to  futu- 
rity, and  prepares  us  for  the  worst  that 
may  happen. 

Thooffh  the  dnty  of  patience  and  sutjection, 
wh«re  men  suffer  wrougfully,  miglit  possibly  be 
of  some  force  In  those  times  of  darkness,  yet  mod- 
cm  Christianity  teaches  that  then  only  men  are 
lioand  to  suffer  when  they  are  not  able  to  resist. 

SOITTEL 

My  mother  is  in  that  dispirited  state  of  reHg- 
nntion  which  is  the  effect  of  a  long  life,  and  tlie 
loss  of  what  is  dear  to  us.  Pops. 

As  patience  lies  in  the  manner  and  tem- 
per of  suffering,  and  ENDURANCE  in 
the  act,  we  may  have  endurance  and  not 
patience:  for  we  may  have  much  to  en- 
dure, and  consequently  endurance:  but  if 
we  do  not  endure  it  with  an  easy  mind 
and  without  the  disturbance  of  our  looks 
and  words,  we  have  not  patience:  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  have  patience  but  not 
endurance:  for  owe paHence  may  be  exer- 
cised by  momentary  trifles,  which  are  not 
sufficiently  great  or  lasting  to  constitute 
endurance, 

There  was  nerer  yet  philosopher 

Tbat  couM  endure  the  toothache  patiently. 

9HAKSPKASB. 
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PATIENT,  PASSIVE,  8UBMIS8IV1B. 

PATIENT,  from  the  Latin />a/«>7i«,  sig« 
nifies  literally  suffering,  and  is  applied  to 
things  in  general,  but  especially  to  what 
is  painful.  PASSIVE,  from  the  Latin 
paesivtis  or pawuSy  signifying  literally  suf- 
fered or  acted  upon,  applies  to  those  mat- 
ters in  which  persons  have  to  act ;  he  is 
patient  who  bears  what  he  has  to  suffer 
without  any  expression  of  complaint ;  he 
is  passive  who  abstains  altogether  from 
acting  when  he  might  act 

Patient  of  thirst  and  toU, 
Son  of  tlie  desert,  even  the  camel  feels 
Shoot  through  his  vlther'd  heart  the  fiery  blast. 

Thomson. 

Some  men  have  conceited  that  the  seal  has  no 
knowledge  or  notion  but  what  Is  in  a  pateivs 
way  impressed  or  delineated  upon  her  from  the 
otilects  of  sense.  Moes. 

Patience  is  a  virtue  springing  from 
principle ;  paseivenen  is  always  involun- 
tary, and  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
want  of  spirit 

All  I  could  end  in  with  any  satisfisction  was 
patience  and  abstinence ;  and  although  I  easily 
resolved  of  the  last,  yet  the  first  was  hard  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  of  my  business  as 
well  as  of  my  health.  Tbmple. 

I  know  that  we  are  supposed  a  dull,  sluggish 
race,  rendered  pateifte  by  finding  our  situation 
tolerable.  licRKif. 

Patience  is  therefore  applicable  to  con- 
scious agents  only ;  paeeivenete  is  applica- 
ble to  inanimate  objects  which  do  not  act 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  adversely. 

For  high  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was ;  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.  MaroK. 

Passive  and  SUBMISSIVE  both  refer 
to  the  will  of  others ;  but  passive  signi- 
fies simply  not  resisting ;  submissive  sig- 
nifies positively  conforming  to  the  will  of 
another. 

Not  those  alone,  who  passive  own  her  laws. 
But  who,  weak  rebels,  more  advance  her  cause. 

Pops. 

He,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submiMive  charms, 
Smll'd  with  superior  love.  Milton. 

PEACB|  QUIET,  CALM,  TRANQUILUTY. 

PEACE,  in  Latin  pax,  may  either  come 
from  pactioy  an  agreement  or  compact 
which  produces  peaeCy  or  it  may  be  con- 
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nected  with  paum,  and  the  Greek  iravta^ 
to  cease.  QUIET,  v.  Easy.  CALM,  v. 
Calm,  TRANQUILLITY,  in  Latin  tran^ 
quilliUu,  from  trariquilltu^  that  is,  trans^ 
the  intensive  syllable,  ai^d  ^tiUvs  or  qui- 
ehts,  Bignif  jing  altogether  or  exceedingly 
quiet. 

Peace  is  a  term  of  more  general  appli- 
cation and  more  comprehensive  meaning 
than  the  others ;  it  respects  either  com- 
munities or  individiuds ;  but  quiet  re- 
spects only  individuals  or  small  commu. 
nities.  Nations  are  said  to  have  peace, 
but  not  quiet ;  persons  or  families  may 
have  both  peace  and  quiet.  Peace  implies 
an  exemption  from  public  or  private 
broils;  quiet  implies  a  freedom  from 
noise  or  interruption.  Every  well-dis- 
posed family  strives  to  be  at  peace  with 
its  neighbors,  and  every  affectionate  fam- 
ily will  naturally  act  in  such  a  manner 
:is  to  promote  peace  among  all  its  mem- 
t)ers :  the  quiet  of  a  neighborhood  is  one 
(if  its  first  recommendations  as  a  place 
-if  residence. 

A  fiUae  person  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
public  enemy,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
luauklnd.  South. 

A  paltry  tale-bearer  will  discompose  the  quiet 
of  a  whole  fitmily.  South. 

Peace  and  quiet,  in  regard  to  individu- 
als, have  likewise  a  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  mind ;  but  the  former 
expresses  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
mind,  the  latter  its  transitory  condition. 
Serious  matters  only  can  disturb  our 
peace;  trivial  matters  may  disturb  our 
quiet:  a  good  man  enjoys  the  peace  of  a 
good  conscience ;  but  he  may  have  una- 
voidable cares  and  anxieties  which  dis- 
turb his  quiet.  There  can  be  no  peace 
where  a  man*8  passions  are  perpetual- 
ly engaged  in  a  conflict  with  each  other ; 
there  can  be  no  quiet  where  a  roan  is 
embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  affairs. 

Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure  inward 
peace  than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careful  to 
avoid  everlasting  torments  than  light  afflictions. 

TiLLOTBOlf. 

lndn\gent quiet;  power  serene. 

Mother  of  peace^  and  Joy,  and  love.        Hughks. 

Calm  is  a  species  of  quid,  which  re- 
spects objects  in  the  natural  or  the  mor- 
al world ;  it  indicates  the  absence  of  vi- 
olent motion  as  well  as  violent  noise ;  it 
is  that  BtAto  which  more  immediately  suc- 


ceeds a  state  of  agitation.  As  stofrms  at 
sea  are  frequently  preceded  as  well  as 
succeeded  by  a  dead  calm,  so  politica] 
storms  have  likewise  their  calma  which 
are  their  attendants,  if  not  their  precur- 
sors. TranquiUiiy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
taken  more  absolutely:  it  expresses  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, independently  of  what  goes  before 
or  after;  it  is  sometimes  applicable  to 
society,  sometimes  to  natural  objects,  and 
sometimes  to  the  mind.  The  tranquUiUjf 
of  the  State  cannot  be  preserved  unle^ 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates  be  up- 
held ;  the  tranquillity  of  the  air  and  of  all 
the  surrounding  objects  is  one  thing  which 
gives  the  country  its  peculiar  charms ;  the 
tranquillity  of  the  miud  in  the  season  of 
devotion  contributes  essentially  to  pro- 
duce a  suitable  degree  of  religious  fer- 
vor. 

Cbeerftilness  banisbM  all  anziooa  care  and  dii- 
content,  soothes  and  composes  the  paaaioDa,  and 
keeps  the  soul  In  a  perpetual  calm.      Addbost. 

By  a  patient  acquiescence  under  painflU  eTents 
for  tlie  present,  we  shall  be  sure  to  contract  a 
tranquHUty  of  temper.  CcMBKauisak. 

As  epithets,  these  terms  bear  the  same 
relation  to  eaoh  other :  people  are  peace- 
able  as  they  are  disposed  to  promote  peace 
in  society  at  large,  or  in  their  private  re^ 
lations ;  they  are  quiet,  inasmuch  as  they 
abstain  from  every  loud  expression,  or 
are  exempt  from  any  commotion  in  them- 
selves ;  they  are  calm,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  exempt  from  the  commotion  which 
at  any  given  moment  rages  around  them ; 
they  are  tranquil,  inasmuch  as  they  en- 
joy an  entire  exemption  from  everything 
which  can  discompose.  A  town  is  peace- 
able as  respects  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants :  it  is  quiet  as  respects  its  ex- 
ternal cireumstances,  or  freedom  from 
bustle  and  noise:  an  evening  is  cabn 
when  the  air  is  lulled  into  a  particular 
stillness,  which  is  not  interrupted  by  any 
loud  sounds:  a  scene  is  tnmquU  which 
combines  everything  calculated  to  soothe 
the  spirits  to  rest 

Having  awed  them  into  very  peaceable  dispo- 
sitions, and  settled  his  colony  in  a  very  growing 
condition,  he  returned  home  for  the  benefit  of  hb 
health.  Duacs. 

Reputation,  beauty,  grandeur,  nay,  royalty  it- 
self, would  hare  been  gladly  exchanged  by  tlie 
possessors  for  that  more  quid  and  hombie  sta- 
tion which  you  enjoy.  JSlais. 
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Instead  of  resorting  to  Jews,  compnting  the 
▼alue  of  bis  father's  life,  and  raising  great  sums 
by  anticii)ation,  methods  which  are  better  suited 
to  the  calm  nnenterprising  dissipation  of  the 
present  age,  Henry  Gliiford  tamed  outlaw. 

Whitajuse. 

I  had  been  happy 
So  I  had  nothing  known.    Oli  now  forever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  I  Farewell  content. 

Shakspeabb. 

PEACEABLE,  PEACEFCL,  PACIFIC. 

PEACEABLE  is  used  in  tho  proper 
sense  of  the  word  peace,  as  it  expresses 
on  exemption  from  strife  or  contest  (v. 
J^eace);  but  PEACEFUL  is  used  in  its 
improper  sense,  as  it  expresses  an  ex- 
emption from  agitation  or  commotion. 
Persons  or  things  are  peaceable;  things, 
piirticularly  in  the  higher  stjle,  are  peace- 
ful: a  family  is  designated  as  peaceable 
in  regard  to  its  inhabitants ;  a  house  is 
designated  as  &  peaceful  abode,  as  it  is  re- 
mote from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  a  mul- 
titude. PACIFIC  signifies  either  making 
peaccy  or  disposed  to  make  peacey  and  is 
applied  mostly  to  what  we  do  to  others. 
We  are  peaceable  when  we  do  not  engage 
in  quarrels  of  our  own ;  we  are  pacific  if 
we  wish  to  keep  peace,  or  make  peace,  be- 
tween others.  Hence  the  term  peaceable 
is  mostly  employed  for  individual  or  pri- 
vate concerns,  and  pacific  most  properly 
for  national  concerns :  subjects  ought  to 
be  peaceable,  and  monarchs  pacific. 

I  know  that  my  peaceable  disposition  already 
gives  me  a  very  ill  figure  here  (at  Ratisbon). 

Ladt  W.  Montaoub. 

Still  as  the  peaceful  walks  of  ancient  night, 
SJenk  as  are  the  lamps  that  bum  in  tombs. 

Sbakspsabe. 

The  tragical  and  untimely  death  of  the  French 
monarch  put  an  end  to  all  pacific  measures  with 
regard  to  Scotland.  Robbetson. 

PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE,  PARTICU- 
LAR. 

PECULIAR,  in  Latin  peeuliaris,  from 
pecua,  cattle,  in  which  property  consisted, 
18  said  of  that  which  belongs  to  persons 
or  things;  APPROPIUATE,  signifying 
appropriated  (v.  To  ateribe),  is  said  of 
that  which  belongs  to  things  only:  the 
faculty  of  speech  is  peculiar  to  man,  in 
distinction  from  all  other  animals;  an 
address  may  be  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual  Peculiar 
and  PARTICULAR  (v.  Particular)  are 


both  employed  to  distinguish  objects*, 
but  the  former  distinguishes  the  object 
by  showing  its  connection  with,  or  alli- 
ance to,  others ;  particular  distinguishes 
it  by  a  reference  to  some  acknowledged 
circumstance ;  hence  we  may  say  that  a 
person  enjoys  peculiar  privileges  or  par- 
ticular privileges :  in  this  case  peculiar 
signifies  such  as  are  confined  to  him,  and 
enjoyed  by  none  else;  particular  signi- 
fies such  as  arc  distinguished  in  degree 
and  quality  from  others  of  the  kind. 

Oreat  fisther  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair, 
For  clust'ring  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care. 

Detden. 

Modesty  and  difiSdence,  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, were  looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virt- 
ues of  the  sex.  Johnson. 

When  we  trust  to  the  picture  that  objects  draw 
of  themselves  on  the  mind,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
without  accurate  and  particular  observation ; 
it  is  but  ill-drawn  at  first,  the  outlines  are  soon 
blurred,  the  colors  every  day  grow  fiunter. 

Gray. 

TO  PEEL,  PARE. 

PEEL,  from  the  Latin  pellis,  a  skin,  is 
the  same  as  to  skin  or  to  take  off  the 
skin :  to  PARE,  from  the  Latin  paro,  to 
trim  or  make  in  order,  signifies  to  smooth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  nat- 
ural, the  latter  an  artificial  process :  the 
former  excludes  the  idea  of  a  forcible 
separation;  the  latter  includes  the  idea 
of  separation  by  means  of  a  knife  or 
sharp  instrument:  potatoes  and  apples 
are  peeled  after  they  are  boiled ;  they  are 
pared  before  they  are  boiled ;  an  orange 
and  a  walnut  are  always  peeled  but  not 
pared;  a  cucumber  must  be  pared  and 
not  peded:  in  like  manner,  the  skin  may 
sometimes  be  peeled  from  the  flesh,  and 
the  nails  are  pared, 

PEIXUCID,  TRANSPARENT. 

PELLUCID,  in  \jiXmpellucidu8,  changed 
from  perlueidiu,  signifies  very  shining. 
TRANSPARENT,  in  Latin  traneparens, 
from  tram,  through  or  beyond,  and  pc^ 
reo,  to  appear,  signifies  that  which  admits 
Ught  through  it  Pellucid  is  said  of  that 
which  is  pervious  to  the  light,  or  of  that 
into  which  the  eye  can  penetrate ;  traitx- 
parent  is  said  of  that  which  is  through- 
out bright:  a  stream  is  pellucid;  it  ad- 
mits of  the  light  so  as  to  reflect  objects, 
but  it  is  not  traanapareni  iQV  the  eye. 
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rO  PENETRATE,  PIERCE,  PERFORATE, 

BORE. 

To  PENETRATE  (v.  Ditcemment)  is 
Bimply  to  make  an  entrance  into  any 
substance ;  to  PIERCE,  in  French  per- 
ctTy  Chaldee  pereky  to  break  or  rend,  is  to 
go  still  deeper:  to  PERFORATE,  from 
the  Latin  per,  through,  and  forisy  a  door, 
signifies  to  make  a  door  through,  and  to 
BORE,  in  Saxon  6oruin,  probably  changed 
from  fore  or  foriSy  a  door,  signifying  to 
make  a  door  or  passage,  are  to  go  through, 
or  at  all  events  to  make  a  considerable 
hollow.  To  penetrate  is  a  natural  and 
gradual  process;  in  this  manner  rust 
penetraia  iron,  WAier  penetrates  wood ;  to 
pierce  is  a  violent,  and  commonly  artifi- 
cial, process ;  thus  an  arrow  or  a  bullet 
pierces  through  wood.  The  instrument 
by  which  the  act  of  penetration  is  per- 
formed is  In  no  case  defined;  but  that 
of  piercing  commonly  proceeds  by  some 
pointed  instrument:  we  may  penetrate 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  spade,  a  plough, 
a  knife,  or  various  other  instruments ; 
but  one  piereet  the  flesh  by  means  of  a 
needle,  or  one  piereet  the  ground  or  a 
wall  by  means  of  a  pickaxe. 

For  if  when  dead  we  are  but  dast  or  clay, 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  say  ? 
Their  praise  or  censure  cannot  us  concern, 
Nor  ever  penmate  the  silent  urn.         Jsntmb. 

Subtle  as  lightning,  bright,  and  quick,  and  fierce, 
Gold  tlurough  doors  and  walls  did  pierce. 

COWLBT. 

To  perforate  and  bore  are  modes  of 
piercing  that  vary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action,  and  the  objects  acted  upon ; 
to  pierce,  in  its  peculiar  use,  is  a  sudden 
action  by  which  a  hollow  is  produced  in 
any  substance ;  but  to  perforate  and  bore 
arc  commonly  the  effect  of  mechanical 
art.  The  body  of  an  animal  is  pureed 
by  a  dart ;  but  cannon  is  made  by  per- 
forating or  boring  the  iron :  channels  are 
formed  under  ground  by  perforating  the 
earth ;  holes  are  made  in  the  ear  by  per- 
foration :  holes  are  made  in  tiie  leather, 
or  in  the  wood,  by  boring ;  these  last  two 
words  do  not  differ  in  sense,  but  in  appli- 
cation ;  the  latter  being  a  term  of  vulgar 
use,  though  sometimes  used  in  poetry. 

neacending  like  a  torrent,  it  bore  directly 
awiinst  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  and  they  pre- 
tend perforated  it  from  side  to  aide :  this,  how- 


ever, I  doubt;  bat  certain  it  is  that  it  pierced 
to  a  great  depth.  BarDoaoe. 

But  Gapys,  and  the  grarer  rart,  thoo^lit  fit. 
The  Greelu'  suspected  present  to  commit 
To  seas  or  flames,  at  least  to  search  or  bare 
The  sides,  and  whi^  tliat  spaas  contains  t*  ex- 
plore. Di 


To  penetrate  and  pierce  are  likewise 
employed  in  an  improper  sense ;  to  per- 
forate and  bore  are  employed  only  in 
the  proper  sense.  The  first  two  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  the 
former  case:  penetrate  is,  howerer,  only 
employed  as  the  act  of  persons ;  pierce 
is  used  in  regard  to  things.  There  is  a 
power  in  the  mind  to  penetntte  the  looks 
and  actions,  so  as  justly  to  interpret  their 
meaning ;  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  said 
to  pierce  the  thickest  veil  of  darkness. 
Affairs  are  sometimes  involved  in  such 
mystery,  that  the  most  enlightened  is  un- 
able to  penetrate  either  the  end  or  the 
beginning;  the  shrieks  of  distress  are 
sometimes  so  loud  as  to  seem  to  pierce 
the  ear. 

Inveterate  habits  choke  the  anihittful  heart, 
Their  fibres  penetrate  its  tenderest  part. 

OOWTXB. 

These  metaphysic  rights  entering  into  common 
lifb,  like  rays  of  light  which  pierce  into  a  dense 
medium,  are  by  the  laws  of  nature  refracted  from 
their  straight  line.  Bdulk. 

PENETRATION,  ACUTENE8S,  SAOAOTT. 

As  characteristics  of  mind,  these  terms 
have  much  more  in  them  in  which  they 
differ  than  in  what  they  agree :  PENE- 
TRATION is  a  necessary  property  of 
mind ;  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  every  rational  being  that  has 
the  due  exercise  of  its  rational  powers : 
AOUTENESS  is  an  acddental  property 
that  belongs  to  the  mind  only,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  As  penetration  {v. 
Diecemment)  denotes  the  process  of  en- 
tering into  substances  physically  or  mor- 
ally, so  aciUeneeSy  which  is  the  same  as 
sharpness,  denotes  the  fitness  of  the 
thing  that  performs  this  process :  and  as 
the  mind  is  in  both  cases  the  thing  that 
is  spoken  of,  the  terms  penetration  and 
acrtteneiai  are  in  this  particular  closely  al- 
lied. It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  mind 
may  have  pen/Hration  without  having 
acuteness,  although  one  cannot  have  actUe- 
nes8  w'lthoMt  penetration.  If  by  penetra- 
tion we  are  commonly  enabled  to  get  a^ 
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the  truth  which  lies  concealed,  by  aeute- 
n£88  we  succeed  in  piercing  the  veil  that 
hides  it  from  our  view;  the  former  is, 
therefore,  an  ordinary,  and  the  latter  an 
extraordinary  gift. 


He  «cw  tiie  strong  and  the  feeble  of  a  question 
-with  much  penetration.  Ccmbeblahd. 

Their  affairs  lay  in  a  narrower  compass,  their 
libraries  were  indifferently  furnished,  and  philo- 
sophical researches  were  carried  on  with  much 
less  industry  and  aeuUness  of  penetration. 

Cowm. 

SAGACITT,  in  Latin  aagaciiaa^  from 
saffioy  to  perceive  quickly,  comes  in  all 
probability  from  the  Persian  «a^,  a  dog, 
-whence  the  term  has  been  peculiarly  ap> 
plied  to  dogs,  and  from  thence  extended 
to  all  brutes  which  discover  an  intuitive 
wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or  uned- 
ucated persons,  in  whom  there  is  more 
penetration  than  may  be  expected  from 
the  narrow  compass  of  their  knowledge ; 
hence,  properly  speaking,  tagacity  is  nat- 
ural or  uncultivated  oaUeMss. 

Activity  to  seize,  not  »agacUy  to  discern,  is 
the  requisite  which  youth  value.  Blaib. 

PEOPLE,  NATION. 

PEOPLE  is  in  Latin  poptUits,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  Xaoc,  people, 
TrXiiOvQy  a  multitude,  and  ^oXvc,  many. 
Hence  the  simple  idea  of  numbers  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  yrord  people:  but  the  term 
NATION,  from  nahUy  marks  the  connec- 
tion of  numbers  by  birth ;  people  is,  thero- 
fore,  the  generic,  and  nation  the  specific 
term.  A  nation  is  a  people  connected 
by  birth ;  there  cannot,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  be  a  nation  without  2l  people: 
but  there  may  be  a  people  where  there  is 
not  a  nation.  The  Jews,  when  consider- 
ed as  an  assemblage,  under  the  special 
direction  of  the  Almighty,  are  termed  the 
people  of  God;  but  when  considered  in 
regard  to  their  common  origin,  they  are 
denominated  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
Americans,  when  spoken  of  in  relation 
to  Britain,  aro  a  distinct  people,  because 
they  have  each  a  distinct  government; 
but  they  are  not  a  distinct  nation^  because 
they  have  a  common  descent.  On  this 
ground  the  Romans  are  not  called  the 
Roman  nation,  because  their  origin  was 
so  various,  but  the  Roman  people,  that  is, 
an  assemblage,  living  under  one  form  of 
government. 


It  is  too  flagrant  a  demonstration  how  much 
vice  is  the  darling  of  any  people^  when  many 
among  them  are  preferred  for  those  practices  for 
which  in  other  places  they  can  scarce  be  par- 
doned. South. 

When  we  read  the  history  of  nationt,  what  do 
we  read  but  the  crimes  and  follies  of  men  ? 

'  Blair. 

In  a  still  closer  application,  people  is 
taken  for  a  part  of  the  State,  namely, 
that  part  of  a  state  which  consists  of  a 
multitude,  in  distinction  from  its  govern- 
ment ;  whence  arises  a  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  terms ;  for  we  may  speak  of 
the  British  people,  the  French  or  the 
Dutch  people,  when  we  wish  merely  to 
talk  of  the  mass,  but  we  speak  of  the 
British  nation,  the  French  nation,  and  the 
Dutch  nation,  when  public  measures  are 
in  question,  which  emanate  from  the  gov- 
ernment, or  the  whole  people.  The  Eng- 
lish people  have  ever  been  remarkable 
for  their  attachment  to  liberty :  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  acts  of  public  justice  which 
was  ever  performed  by  the  British  na- 
tion. Upon  the  same  ground  republican 
States  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  people:  but  kingdoms  are  commonly 
spoken  of  iii  history  as  nationg.  Hence 
we  say  the  Spartan  pe(mle,  the  Athenian 
people,  the  people  of  Genoa,  the  people 
of  Venice;  but  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  African  nations,  the  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian  nations. 

You  speak  o'  the  people 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 

A  man  of  their  infirmity.  SnAKSPSJUts. 

It  was  the  resolution  of  the  present  ministry 
to  put  an  end  to  it  (the  war),  as  it  had  involved 
the  nation  in  debt  almost  to  bankruptcy. 

Goldsmith. 

PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILTTY. 

PEOPLE  and  POPULACE  are  evi- 
dently  changes  of  the  same  word  to  ex- 
press a  number.  The  signification  of 
these  terms  is  that  of  a  number  gathered 
together.  People  is  said  of  any  body  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled,  as  well  as  really 
assembled:  populace  is  said  of  a  body 
only,  when  actually  assembled.  The 
voice  of  the  people  is  sometimes  too  loud 
to  be  disregarded ;  the  popular  in  Eng- 
land are  fond  of  dragging  their  favorites 
in  carriages. 

The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 

SUASBPXAaBi 
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The  pliant  populacs^ 
Thoae  dupes  of  novelty,  will  bend  before  i». 

Maubt. 

MOB  and  MOBILITY  are  from  the 
Latin  mobilU,  sigaifving  moTableness, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  mul- 
titude: hence  Virgirs  mobile  mtlffUM. 
These  terms,  therefore,  designate  not 
only  what  is  low,  but  tumultuous.  A 
mob  is  at  aU  times  an  object  of  terror : 
the  mobility^  whether  high  or  low,  are  a 
fluttering  onler  that  mostly  run  from  bad 
to  worse. 

By  the  senaeleM  end  Insl^iflcant  clink  of  mis- 
upplied  words.  Home  restless  demiraues  had 
inflamed  the  mind  of  the  sottish  mobile  to  a 
strange,  onaocountable  abhorreuoe  of  the  best  of 
men.  South. 

PBOPLE,  PERSONS,  FOLKS. 

Thk  term  PEOPLE  has  already  been 
considered  in  two  acceptations  (v.  People^ 
Nation  ;  Feople^  Populace)^  under  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  an  assembly;  but  in  the 
present  case  it  is  employed  to  express  a 
small  number  of  individuals:  the  word 
people^  however,  is  always  considered  as 
one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  PER- 
SON may  be  distinctly  used  either  in  the 
singular  or  plural ;  as  we  cannot  say  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  people :  but  wc  may 
say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  persona :  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  indifferently 
say,  such  people  or  pertotis  ;  many  people 
or  persons  ;  some  people  or  persons^  and 
the  nice. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  terms, 
which  is  altogether  colloquial,  people  is 
employed  in  general  propositions;  and 
persons  in  those  which  are  specific  or 
referring  directly  to  some  particular  in- 
dividuals :  people  are  generally  of  that 
opinion;  some  people  think  so;  some 
peopU  attended :  there  were  but  few  per- 
tfons  present  at  the  entertainment;  the 
whole  company  consisted  of  six  persons. 

As  the  term  people  is  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  promiscuous  multitude,  it  has 
acquired  a  certain  meanness  of  accepta- 
tion which  makes  it  less  suitable  than 
the  word  persons^  when  people  of  respec- 
tability are  referred  to:  were  I  to  say,  of 
any  individuals,  I  do  not  know  who  the 
people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  respectful 
as  to  say,  I  do  not  know  who  those  per- 
sons are :  in  like  manner  one  says,  from 
people  of  that  stamp,  better  is  not  to  be 


expected ;  persona  of  their  appearmnee  do 
not  frequent  such  places. 

FOLKS,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Northern  languages,  is  coanected  with 
the  Latin  vuiffus,  the  oomm<m  profit :  it 
is  not  unusual  to  say  good  people^  or  gpod 
fcUcs;  and  in  speaking  jocularly  to  one's 
friends,  the  latter  term  is  likewise  ad- 
missible: but  in  the  serious  style  it  is 
never  employed  except  in  a  disrespectful 
manner :  such  folks  (speaking  of  game- 
sters) are  often  put  to  sorry  shifts. 

Perfbrmance  Is  even  the  daller  for 
His  act ;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  siaiple 
Kind  of  the  people^  the  deed  is  qoite  oat  of 
Use.  So 


Yon  may  oheenre  many  honest.  Inoffensive 
son*  strangely  ran  down  by  an  n^y  word. 


I  paid  some  compliments  to  great  foUtm^  who 
lilie  to  be  compliineated.  HagariKi. 

TO  PERCEIVE,  DISCERN,  DISTINGUISH, 

To  P£KC£IVE,  in  Latin  percipio,  or 
per  and  ccqno^  signifying  to  take  hold  of 
thoroughly,  is  a  positive,  to  DISCERN 
(v.  Discernment)  a  relative,  action :  we 
perceive  things  by  themselves;  we  dis- 
cern them  amidst  many  others :  we  per- 
ceive that  which  is  obvious;  we  <2tMym 
that  which  is  remote,  or  which  requires 
much  attention  to  get  an  idea  of  it.  We 
perceive  by  a  person^s  looks  and  words 
what  he  intends ;  we  discern  the  drift  of 
his  actions.  We  may  perceive  sensible  or 
spiritual  objects;  we  commonly  diseem 
only  that  which  is  spiritual :  we  perceive 
light,  darkness,  colors,  or  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  anything;  we  diacem  char- 
acters, motives,  the  tendency  and  conse- 
quences of  actions,  etc.  It  is  the  act  of 
a  child  to  perceive  according  to  the  quick- 
ness of  its  senses ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  man 
to  discern  according  to  the  measure  of  Us 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

And  lastly,  turning  inwardly  her  eyes. 
Perceives  how  all  her  own  ideas  rise.    Jkhtkb. 

He  was  not  only  of  a  very  keen  conra^  in  the 
exposini^  of  his  person,  but  an  excellent  diseem- 
er  and  pursner  of  advantage  upon  the  enemy. 

Clamxmvok. 

To  discern  and  DISTINGUISH  {v.  Dif- 
ference) approach  the  nearest  in  sense  to 
each  other;  but  the  former  signifies  to 
see  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  see  two 
or  more  in  quick  succession  so  as  to  com* 
pare  them.  We  €k8oem  what  lie  in  things ; 
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-we  disHn^ish  things  according  to  their 
outward  marks ;  we  discern  things  in  or- 
der to  understand  their  essences ;  we  dis^ 
tinguish  in  order  not  to  confound  them 
together.     Experienced  and  discreet  peo- 
ple may  diacem  the  signs  of  the  times ;  it 
is  just  to  duUnguuh  between  an  action 
done  from  inadvertence,  and  that  which 
is  done  from  design.   The  conduct  of  peo- 
ple is  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  discern  their  object :  it  is  nec- 
essary to  (Usiinffuish  between  practice  and 
profession. 

One  who  is  actuated  by  jMirty  spirit  is  almost 
under  an  incapacity  of  disctming  either  real 
blemishes  or  beauties.  Adduon. 

Mr.  Boyle  observes  that  thoan^h  the  mole  be 
not  totally  blind  (as  is  generally  thoaght),  she 
has  not  s^ht  enough  to  disUnifuUh  objects. 

Addison. 

PEBCEPnON,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION, 
NOTION. 

FERCEFTION  expresses  either  the  act 
of  perceimng  {v.  To  perceive)^  or  the  im- 
pression produced  by  that  act;  in  this 
latter  sense  it  is  analogous  to  an  IDEA 
(v.  Idea).  The  impression  of  an  object 
that  is  present  to  us  is  termed  a  percep- 
tion ;  the  revival  of  that  impression,  when 
the  object  is  removed,  is  an  idea.  A  com- 
bination of  ideoA  by  which  any  image  is 
presented  to  the  mind  is  a  CONCEPTION 
(v.  To  comprehend)'^  the  association  of  two 
or  more  ideas^  so  as  to  constitute  a  deci- 
sion, is  a  NOTION  (v.  Opinion).  Percep- 
tions are  clear  or  confused,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  sensible  organs,  and  the 
perceptive  faculty ;  ideas  are  faint  or  viv- 
idf  vague  or  distinct,  according  to  the  nat- 
ure of  the  perception;  conceptions  are 
gross  or  refined,  according  to  the  number 
and  extent  of  one's  ideas  ;  notions  arc  true 
or  false,  correct  or  incorrect,  according 
to  the  extent  of  one's  knowledge.  The 
perception  which  we  have  of  remote  ob- 
jects is  sometimes  so  indistinct  as  to  leave 
hardly  any  traces  of  the  image  on  the 
mind ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  perception^ 
but  not  an  idea:  if  we  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  object,  we  may  have  an  idea 
of  it ;  but  we  need  not  have  any  immedi- 
ate ^Mreep^ion;  the  idea  in  this  case  being 
complex,  and  formed  of  many  images  of 
which  we  have  already  had  a  perception. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  ac- 
cording to  different  images  which  have 


already  been  impressed,  we  are  said  to 
have  a  conception  of  them  :  in  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  ob- 
jects really  to  exist ;  they  may  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  mind's  operation  within  it- 
self :  but  with  regard  to  notions  it  is  dif- 
ferent, for  they  are  formed  respecting  ob- 
jects that  do  reftlly  exist,  although  perhaps 
the  properties  or  circumstances  which  we 
assign  to  them  are  not  real.  If  I  look  at 
the  moon,  I  have  a  perception  of  it ;  if  it 
disappear  from  my  sight,  and  the  impres- 
sion remains,  I  have  an  idea  of  it ;  if  an 
object,  differing  in  shape  and  color  from 
that  or  anything  else  which  I  may  have 
seen  present  itself  to  my  mind,  it  is  a 
conception;  if  of  this  moon  I  conceive 
that  it  is  no  bigger  than  what  it  appears 
to  my  eye,  this  is  a  notion^  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  assigns  an  unreal  prop- 
erty to  a  real  object. 

What  can  the  fondest  mother  wish  for  more, 
Ev*n  for  her  darling  son,  than  solid  sense. 
Perceptions  clear,  and  flowing  eloquence  ? 

Wtnnk. 

Imagination  selects  ideas  from  the  treasures 
of  remembrance.  Johnson. 

It  is  not  a  head  that  is  filled  with  extravagant 
conceptions  which  is  capable  of  furnishing  the 
world  with  diyersiona  of  this  nature  (from  hn- 
mor).  Addison. 

Those  notions  which  are  to  be  collected  by 
reason,  in  opposition  to  the  senses,  will  seldom 
stand  forward  in  the  mind,  but  be  treasured  in 
the  remoter  repositories  of  the  memory. 

Johnson. 

TO  PERISH,  DIE,  DECAY. 

To  PERISH,  in  French  perir,  in  Latin 
pereo^  compounded  of  per  and  eo,  signify- 
ing to  go  thoroughly  away,  expresses  more 
than  to  DIE  {y.  To  die\  and  is  applicable 
to  many  objects ;  for  the  latter  is  prop- 
erly applied  only  to  express  the  extinction 
of  animal  life,  and  figuratively  to  express 
the  extinction  of  life  or  spirit  in  vegeta- 
bles, or  other  bodies ;  but  the  former  is 
apphed  to  express  the  dissolution  of  sub- 
stances, so  that  they  lose  their  existence 
as  aggregate  bodies.  Whatjoem^,  there- 
fore, does  not  always  die^  although  what- 
ever dieSy  by  that  very  act  perishes  to  a 
certain  extent.  Hence  we  say  that  wood 
perishes^  although  it  does  not  die  ;  people 
are  said  either  to  perish  or  die:  but  as 
the  term  perish  expresses  even  more  than 
£^ifi<7,  it  is  possible  for  the  same  thing  to 
die  and  not  perish  ;  thus  a  plant  may  be 
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said  to  die  when  it  loses  its  Tegetative 
power ;  but  it  is  said  to  periBh  if  its  sub- 
stance crumbles  into  dust 

To  perish  expresses  the  end ;  to  DE- 
CAY [v.  To  decajf)  the  process  by  which 
this  end  is  brought  about :  a  thing  may 
be  long  in  decaying^  but  when  it  perisheB 
it  ceases  at  once  to  act  or  to  exist :  things 
may,  therefore,  peridi  without  deeatfinff  ; 
they  may  likewise  deotxy  without  jDenaAti^. 
Things  which  are  altogether  new,  and 
have  experienced  no  kind  of  decay^  may 
perith  by  means  of  water,  fire,  lightning, 
and  the  like :  on  the  other  hand,  wood, 
iron,  and  other  substances  may  begin  to 
deeat/^  but  may  be  saved  from  immediate- 
ly/)«-uAtf^  by  the  application  of  prevent- 
ives. 

Beauty  and  yoath  about  to  perith^  finds 
Such  noble  pity  in  brave  English  minds. 

Wallbb. 
The  steer,  who  to  the  yoke  was  bred  to  bow, 
(Studious  of  tillage  and  the  crooked  plough). 
Falls  down  and  die\  Detdim. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decay*dt 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has 
made.  Waluul 

TO  PERPETRATE,  COMMIT. 

The  idea  of  doing  something  wrong  is 
common  to  these  terms;  but-  PERPE- 
TRATE, from  the  Latin  perpetrOy  com- 
pounded of  per  and  p^ro,  in  Greek  vpar- 
ra>,  signifying  thoroughly  to  compass  or 
bring  about,  is  a  much  more  determined 
proceeding  than  that  of  COMMITTING. 
One  mav  oommii  offences  of  various  dc- 
grees  and  magnitude ;  but  one  perpetrates 
crimes  only,  and  those  of  the  more 
heinous  kind.  A  lawless  banditti,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  most  horrid  crimes,  are  not  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice ;  he  who  commits  any  offence  against 
the  good  order  of  society  exposes  himself 
to  the  censure  of  others,  who  may  be  his 
inferiors  in  certain  respects. 

Then  shows  the  forest  which,  in  after-times, 

Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes, 

A  refuge  made.  Drtdbic. 

The  miscarriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes 
are  of  little  use  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem 
very  little  interested  in  admonitions  against  errors 
which  they  cannot  commit.  Johnson. 

TO  PERSUADE,  ENTICE,  PREVAIL 
UPON. 

PERSUADE  (».  Conviction)  and  EN- 
TICE (v.  To  allure)  are  employed  to  ex- 


press different  means  to  the  same  end ; 
namely,  that  of  drawing  any  one  to  a 
thing :  one  persuades  a  person  by  "*r<^n# 
of  words  ;  one  entices  him  either  by  words 
or  actions ;  one  may  persuade  either  to  a 
good  or  bad  thing ;  but  one  enlieem  ooid- 
monly  to  that  which  is  bad;   one  uses 
arguments  to  persuade,  and  arts  to  enHee. 
Persuade  and  entice  comprehend  either 
the  means  or  the  end,  or  both ;  PREVAIL 
UPON  comprehends  no  more  than  the 
end :  we  may  persuade  withoat  preifailimg 
upon,  and  we  may  prevail  upon,  without 
persuading.    Many  will  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  our  persuasions^  and  will  not  be 
prevailed  upon^  although  persuaded;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  be  prevented  tspcm 
by  the  force  of  remonstrance,  authori- 
ty, and  the  like ;  and  in  this  case  we  are 
prevailed  upon  without  being  persuaded. 
We  should  never  persuade  another  to  do 
that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  our- 
selves ;  credulous  or  good-natured  people 
are  easily  prevailed  upon  to  do  things 
which  tend  to  their  own  injury. 

I  beseech  yon  let  me  hare  so  roaeh  credit  with 
yott  as  to  persuade  yon  to  eommnnieale  any 
doubt  or  scruple  'which  occurs  to  yoa,  before 
you  BuflTer  them  to  make  too  deep  an  imprcasion 
upon  you.  CLajssntoac 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice^ 
Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  Tfoe. 

BaTDEV. 

Herod  hearing  of  Agrlppa's  arriTsl  in  Upper 
Asia,  went  thither  to  htm,  and  prevailed  wiih 
him  to  accept  an  invitation.  Pkidbaux. 

PICTURE,  PRINT,  ENQRAYIXG. 

PICTURE  {v.  To  paint)  is  any  likeness 
taken  by  the  hand  of  the  artist:  the 
PRINT  is  the  copy  of  the  painting  in  a 
printed  state;  and  the  ENGRAVING  is 
that  which  is  produced  by  an  et^raver: 
every  engraving  is  a  print;  but  every 
print  is  not  an  engraving  ;  for  the  picture 
may  be  printed  off  from  something  be- 
side an  engraving^  as  in  the  case  of  wood- 
cuts. The  term  picture  is  sometimes 
used  for  any  representation  of  a  like- 
ness, without  regard  to  the  mode  by 
which  it  is  formed :  in  this  case  it  is  em- 
ployed mostly  for  the  representations  of 
the  common  kind  that  are  found  in 
books ;  but  print  and  engraving  are  said 
of  the  higher  specimens  of  the  art.  On 
certain  occasions  the  word  engraving  }B 
most  appropriate,  as  to  take  an  engrath 
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inff  of  a  particular  object ;  on  other  oc- 
casions the  word  print^  as  a  handsome 
prints  or  a  large  print. 

Tlie  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose. 

QoLDSMrrH. 

Ttm,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 
Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 
His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  print, 
Distinguish'd  every  feature  in't  Swirr. 

Since  the  public  has  of  late  begun  to  express 
a  relish  for  engrarinffty  drawings,  copyings, 
and  for  the  original  paintings  of  tlie  chief  Ital- 
ian school,  I  doubt  not  that  in  very  few  years 
we  shall  make  an  equal  progress  in  this  other 
science.  Shaftesbubt. 

PILLAR,  COLUMN. 

PILLAR,  from piie^  signifies  that  which 
is  piled  up.  COLUMN,  which  comes  im- 
mediately from  the  Latin  colitmruiy  is  of 
Celtic  origin,  being  in  the  Welsh  oolov, 
and  the  Irish  coll^  which  signifies  a  stem 
or  stalk.  Though  very  different  in  their 
original  meaniug,  they  are  both  applied 
to  the  same  object,  namely,  to  whatever 
is  artificially  set  up  in  wood,  stone,  or 
other  hard  material ;  but  the  word  pUiar 
having  come  first  into  use,  is  the  most 
general  in  its  application  to  any  struct- 
ure, whether  rude  or  otherwise ;  the  term 
colnmit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applied  to 
whatever  is  ornamental,  as  the  Grecian 
order  of  columru, 

JHUarg,  which  we  may  likewise  call  edumneSy 
A)r  the  word  among  artificers  is  almost  natural- 
ized, I  could  distinguish  into  simple  and  com- 
pound. WOTTOIf. 

So  in  poetry,  where  simply  a  support 
is  spoken  of,  the  term  pillar  may  be 
used. 

The  palace  built  by  Picas  rast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  j>i^r«  stood. 

Dbtdbn. 

But  where  grandeur  or  embellishment 
is  to  be  expressed,  the  term  column. 

Whate'er  adorns 
Tlie  princely  dome,  the  column ^  and  the  arch,' 
The  brratiiing  marbles,  and  tlie  sculptnr'd  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim 
ills  tunefol  breast  enjoys.  Akensidb. 

Both  terms  are  applied  to  other  ob- 
jects having  a  similarity  either  of  form 
or  use.  Whatever  is  set  up  in  the 
form  of  a  pillar  is  so  denominated ;  as 
stone  pillan  in  ci^oss-ways,  or  over 
graves,  and  the  like. 


In  the  court  of  a  mosque  there  stands  a  pU- 
lar^  on  which  is  marked  the  Nile's  increase. 

ROLLIN. 

Whatever  is  drawn  out  in  the  form  of 
a  column,  be  the  material  what  it  may  of 
which  it  is  composed,  it  is  denominated 
a  coltunn  ;  as  a  column  of  water,  smoke, 
etc. ;  a  column  of  men,  a  column  of  a 
page, 

I  see  a  column  of  slow  rising  smoke 
Overtop  the  lofty  wood,  that  skirts  the  wild. 

CownER. 

IHUar  is  frequently  employed  in  a 
moral  application,  and  in  that  case  it  al- 
ways implies  a  support. 

Withdraw  religion,  and  you  shake  all  the  pil- 
lart  of  society.  Blair. 

PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOFUL,  RUEFUL. 

PITEOUS  signifies  moving  pity  (v. 
i%).  DOLEFUL,  or  fuU  of  dole,  in 
Latin  doloTy  pain,  signifies  indicative  of 
much  pain.  WOFUL,  or  full  of  voe, 
signifies  likewise  indicative  of  woe, 
which  from  the  Gkrman  vteh,  implies 
pain.  RUEFUL,  or  full  of  rue,  from 
the  German  reuen,  to  repent,  signifies  in- 
dicative of  much  sorrow. 

The  close  alliance  in  sense  of  these 
words  one  to  another  is  obvious  from 
the  above  explanation;  piteotus  is  appli- 
cable to  one^s  external  expression  of 
bodily  or  mental  pain;  a  child  makes 
piteous  lamentations  when  it  suffers  for 
hunger, or  has  lost  its  way;  doleful  ap- 
plies to  those  sounds  which  convey  the 
idea  of  pain ;  there  is  something  doleful 
in  the  tolling  of  a  funeral  bell  or  in  the 
sound  of  a  muffled  drum :  im>/W  applies 
to  the  circumstances  and  situations  of 
men ;  a  scene  is  woful  in  which  we  wit- 
ness a  large  family  of  young  children 
suffering  under  the  complicated  horrors 
of  sickness  and  want ;  rueful  applies  to 
the  outward  indications  of  inward  sor- 
row depicted  in  the  looks  or  countenance. 
The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the  sor- 
rows which  spring  from  a  gloomy  or  dis- 
torted imaginatio'i,  and  has  therefore  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation ; 
hence  we  find  in  Don  Quixote,  the  knight 
of  the  ruefd  countenance  introduced. 

Entreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  cry. 

UaVDEN. 

A  brutish  temptation  made  Samson,  from  a 
judge  of  Israel,  a  woful  Judgment  upon  it. 

SOOTB. 
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Wltb  pond*r<nu  clubs, 
As  weaX  against  the  mountain  heaps  they  push 
their  beating  breast  in  vain  and  jnteoits  bray, 
Ue  Uyi  them  quivering  on  th*  ensanguin'd  plain. 

Thomson. 
CocytM  nam'd,  of  himentation  load, 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream.  Milton. 

PITIABLE,  PITEOUS,  PITIFUL. 

Thxsb  three  epithets  drawn  from  the 
same  word  have  shades  of  difference  in 
sense  and  application.  PITIABLE  sig- 
nifies deserving  of  pity  ;  PITEOUS,  mov- 
ing pUy ;  PITIFUL,  full  of  that  which 
awakens  /n/y*'  a  condition  is  pitiable 
which  is  so  distressing  as  to  call  forth 
pity  ;  a  cry  is  piteous  which  indicates 
such  distress  as  can  excite  pity  ;  a  con- 
duct is  pitifitl  which  marks  a  character 
entitled  to  pity.  The  first  of  these  terms 
is  taken  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term 
pity ;  the  last  two  in  its  unfavorable 
sense :  what  is  pitialUe  in  a  person  is  in- 
dependent of  anything  in  himself;  cir- 
cumstances have  rendered  him  pitiable  ; 
what  is  piteoM  and  pitiful  in  a  man 
arises  from  the  helplessness  and  imbe- 
cility or  worthlessncss  of  his  character ; 
the  former  respects  that  which  is  weak ; 
the  latter  that  which  is  worthless  in  him : 
when  a  poor  creature  makes  piteous 
moans,  it  indicates  his  incapacity  to  help 
himself  as  he  ought  to  do  out  of  his 
troubles;  when  a  man  of  rank  has  re- 
course to  pitiful  shifts  to  gain  his  ends, 
he  betrays  the  innate  meanness  of  his 
soul. 

Is  it  then  impossible  that  a  roan  may  be  found 
wlio,  without  criminal  ill  intention  or  pitiable 
absurdity,  sliall  prefer  a  mixed  government  to 
either  of  the  extremes  ?  Bcjucb. 

I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head ;  piteoue  amends,  unless 
Be  meant,  wiiom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe. 

Milton. 

Baoon  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James  I. 

not  long  before  his  death.  Howell. 

PITT,  COMPASSION. 

PITY  is  in  all  probability  contracted 
from  pifty.  COMPASSION,  in  Latin 
compassio,  from  con  and  potior^  signifies 
to  suffer  in  conjunction  with  another. 

The  pain  which  one  feels  at  the  dis- 
tresses of  another  is  the  idea  that  is  com- 
mon to  the  signification  of  both  these 
terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  object  that 
causes  the  distress:  the  former  is  ex- 


cited principally  by  the  weakness  or  dfr 
graded  condition  of  the  subject ;  the  lat- 
ter by  his  uncontrollable  and  inevitable 
misfortunes.  We  pity  a  man  of  a  weak 
understanding  who  exposes  bis  weak- 
ness: we  compassionate  the  man  who  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  warn. 
Piiy  is  kindly  extended  by  those  in  high- 
er condition  to  such  -as  are  humble  in 
their  outward  circumstances;  the  poor 
are  at  all  times  deserving  of  pity,  even 
when  their  poverty  is  the  positive  fruit 
of  vice :  oompassion  is  a  sentiment  whidi 
extends  to  persons  in  all  conditions ;  the 
good  Samaritan  had  eompauion  oa  the 
traveller  who  fell  among  thieves.  Pitm^ 
though  a  tender  sentiment,  is  so  closer 
ly  allied  to  contempt,  that  an  ingenuous 
mind  is  always  loath  to  be  the  subject  of 
it,  since  it  can  never  be  awakened  but 
by  some  circumstance  of  inferioritj ;  it 
hurts  the  honest  pride  of  a  man  to  re- 
flect that  he  can  excite  no  interest  bot 
by  provoking  a  comparison  to  his  own 
disadvantage :  on  the  other  hand,  such 
is  the  general  infirmity  of  our  natures, 
and  such  our  exposure  to  the  casualties 
of  human  life,  that  compassion  is  a  pure 
and  delightful  sentiment,  that  is  recipro- 
cally bestowed  and  acknowledged  by  all 
with  equal  satisfaction. 

Others  extended  naked  on  the  floor, 
Exil'd  from  human  pity  here  they  Ue, 
And  know  no  end  of  mis'ry  till  they  die. 


His  tstt  compassion  in  the  victor  bred ; 

Stem  as  he  was,  he  yet  rever'd  the  dead.    Fops. 

PITY,  MERCT. 

The  feelings  one  indulges,  and  the  con- 
duct one  adopts,  toward  others  who  suf- 
fer for  their  demerits,  is  the  common  idea 
which  renders  these  terms  synonjrmons ; 
but  PITT  lays  hold  of  those  dream- 
stances  which  do  not  affect  the  moral 
character,  or  which  diminish  the  culpa- 
bility of  the  individual:  MERCT  lays 
hold  of  those  external  circumstances 
which  may  diminish  punishment  Pity 
is  often  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
action ;  mercy  is  often  a  mode  of  action 
unaccompanied  with  sentiment :  we  have 
or  take  pity  upon  a  person,  but  we  show 
mercy  to  a  person.  Pity  is  bestowed  by 
men  in  their  domestic  and  private  capac- 
ity; mercy  is  shown  in  the  exercise  of 
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power:  a  master  has  pUy  upon  his  of- 
fending servant  by  passing  over  his  of- 
Tences,  and  affording  him  the  opportuni- 
ty of  amendment;  the  magistrate  shows 
rnercy  to  a  criminal  by  abridging  his  pun- 
ishment. Fvty  lies  in  the  breast  of  an 
individual,  and  may  be  bestowed  at  his 
discretion:  mercy  is  restricted  by  the 
rules  of  civil  society ;  it  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  administration  of  justice. 
Young  offenders  call  for  great  peVy,  as 
tlieir  offences  are  often  the  fruit  of  in- 
experience and  bad  example,  rather  than 
of  depravity:  mercy  is  an  imperative  duty 
in  those  who  have  the  power  of  inflicting 
punishment,  particularly  in  cases  where 
life  and  death  are  concerned. 

I  pity  from  my  aonl  unhappy  men, 
CompeU'd  \fy  want  to  prostitute  their  pen. 

RosoomcoH. 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror 
to  some,  eiamples  of  mtmy  for  comfort  to  oth- 
ers. Bacon. 

Piiy  and  mtirty  are  likewise  applied  to 
the  brute  creati^m  with  a  simil&r  distinc- 
tion: fAJty  shows  itself  in  relieving  real 
misery,  and  in  lightening  burdens ;  mercy 
is  displayed  in  the  measure  of  pain  which 
one  inflicts.  One  takes  jniy  on  a  poor 
ass  to  whom  one  gives  fodder  to  relieve 
hunger ;  one  shows  it  mercy  by  abstain- 
ing from  laying  heavy  stripes  upon  its 
back. 

An  nnt  dropped  into  the  water,  a  wood-pi({eon 
took  piiy  on  him,  and  threw  him  a  little  bough. 

L'firruAMOB. 
Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brnve 
I.ove  mercy,  and  delight  to  save.  Gat. 

These  terms  are  moreover  applicable 
to  the  Deity,  in  regard  to  his  creatures, 
particularly  man.  God  takes  pUy  on  us 
as  entire  dependents  upon  him:  he  ex- 
tends his  mercy  toward  us  as  offenders 
against  him :  be  shows  his  jmfy  by  re- 
lieving our  wants;  he  shows  his  mercy 
by  forgiving  our  sins. 

PLACJC,  STATION,  SITUATION,  POSITION, 

POST. 

PLACE,  in  German  p2a£r,  from  /)2(i/f, 
even  or  open,  is  the  abstract  or  general 
term  that  comprehends  the  idea  of  any 
given  space  that  may  be  occupied :  STA- 
TION (9.  Cbmfifton)  is  the  fiace  where 
one  stands  or  is  fixed ;  SITUATION,  in 
Latin  sitof,  from  the  Hebrew  m/,  to  put, 


and  POSITION,  which  is  a  variation  of 
the  same,  respect  the  object  as  well  as 
the  place ;  that  is,  they  signify  how  the 
object  is  put,  as  well  as  where  it  is  put. 
A  jiaee  or  a  station  may  be  either  vacant 
or  otherwise ;  a  aihuUion  and  a  position 
necessarily  suppose  some  occupied  place, 
A  place  is  either  assigned  or  not  assign- 
ed, known  or  unknown,  real  or  supposed : 
a  station  is  a  specifically  assigned  j9/a<». 
We  choose  a  place  accoi^ing  to  our  con- 
venience, and  we  leave  it  again  at  pleas- 
ure ;  but  we  take  up  our  staiion^  and  hold 
it  for  a  given  period.  One  inquires  for 
a  jjlace  which  is  known  only  by  name; 
the  station  is  appointed  for  us,  and  is, 
therefore,  easily  found  out.  Travellers 
wander  iTompiaee  to  place  ;  soldiers  have 
always  some  station. 

Surely  the  church  is  a  place  where  one  day's 
truce  ought  to  bo  allowed  to  the  diftsensions  and 
animosities  of  mankind.  Buaax. 

The  seditions  remained  within  their  statioit^ 
which,  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly 
multitude,  might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel 
than  a  camp.  Hatward. 

The  terms  place  and  sHuaiion  are  said 
of  objects  animate  or  inanimate ;  station 
only  of  animate  objects,  or  those  which 
are  figuratively  considered  as  such ;  po- 
sition properly  of  inanimate  objects,  or 
those  which  are  considered  as  such:  a 
person  chooses  a  place;  a  thing  occupies 
a  place,  or  has  a  place  set  apart  for  it :  a 
station  or  stcUed  place  must  always  be  as- 
signed to  each  person  who  has  to  act  in 
concert  with  others ;  a  situation  or  posi- 
tion is  chosen  for  a  thing  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  an  individual :  the  former  is 
said  of  things  as  they  stand  with  regard 
to  others;  the  latter  of  things  as  they 
stand  with  regard  to  themselves.  The 
sUvation  of  a  house  comprehends  the 
nature  of  the  place,  whether  on  high  or 
low  ground  ;  and  also  its  relation  to  oth- 
er objects,  that  is,  whether  higher  or  low- 
er,  nearer  or  more  distant :  the  position 
of  a  window  in  a  house  is  considered  as 
to  whether  it  is  straight  or  crooked ;  the 
position  of  a  book  is  considered  as  to 
whether  it  stands  leaning  or  upright,  with 
its  face  or  back  forward.  Sit^iation  is 
moreover  said  of  things  that  come  there 
of  themselves;  position  only  of  those 
things  which  have  been  put  there  at  will. 
The  situation  of  some  tree  or  rock,  on 
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BOBie  elerated  piaee^  is  agreeable  to  be 
looked  at,  or  to  be  looked  from.  The 
faulty  poniion  of  a  letter  in  wriUng  some- 
times spoils  the  whole  performance. 

Hope,  with  uplifted  foot  set  free  from  earth, 
Pants  for  the  plae^  of  her  ethereal  hirth. 

CoirrsK. 

The  planets  in  theb-  $tati»n  listening  stood. 

MUTON. 

Prince  Cesarhii  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  Ht- 
vation^  and  set  off  with  many  beautiful  walks. 

Addibov. 

By  Tarying  the  po9ttUm  of  my  eye,  and  mov- 
ing it  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the  direct  beam 
of  the  sun's  light,  the  color  of  the  sun's  reflected 
light  constantly  yaried  upon  the  speculum  as  it 
dU  upon  my  eye.  Nbwtoh. 

Siiuaiion  and  ponlion,  when  applied 
to  persons,  are  similarly  distinguished ; 
the  tUuaiwn  is  that  in  which  a  man  finds 
himself,  either  with  or  without  his  own 
choice ;  the  pomtion  is  that  in  which  he 
is  placed  without  his  own  choice. 

A  9Uuaiion  in  which  I  am  as  unknown  to  all 
the  world  as  I  am  Ignorant  of  all  that  passes  in 
It  would  exactly  suit  me.  Cowpca. 

Every  step  in  the  progression  of  existence 
changes  our  poHtion  with  respect  to  the  things 

about  us.  JOHMPON . 

Plaee^  aittuUiony  and  station  have  an  ex- 
tended signification  in  respect  to  men  in 
civil  society,  that  is,  either  to  their  cir- 
cumstances or  actions ;  POST  has  no  oth- 
er sense  when  applied  to  persons.  Place 
is  as  indefinite  as  before ;  it  may  be  tak- 
en for  that  share  which  we  personally 
have  in  society  either  generally,  as  when 
every  one  is  said  to  fill  a  place  in  socie- 
ty ;  or  particularly  for  a  specific  share  of 
its  business,  as  to  fill  a  place  under  gov- 
emment :  ntwUion  is  that  kind  of  pUioe 
which  specifies  either  our  share  in  its 
business,  but  with  a  higher  import  than 
the  general  term  place^  or  a  share  in  its 
gains  and  losses,  as  the  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse tihuUion  of  a  man :  a  station  is  that 
kind  of  place  which  denotes  a  share  in  its 
relative  consequence,  power,  and  honor ; 
in  which  sense  every  man  holds  a  certain 
station  ;  the  post  is  that  kind  of  place  in 
which  he  has  a  specific  share  in  the  du- 
ties of  society ;  the  situation  comprehends 
many  duties ;  but  the  post  includes  prop- 
erly one  duty  only ;  the  word  being  fig- 
uratively employed  from  the  post  or  par- 
ticular spot  which  a  soldier  is  said  to  oc- 
cupy.   A  clerk  in  a  counting-house  fills  a 


place:  a  clergyman  holds  a  nhtoHom  bf 
virtue  of  his  office ;  he  is  in  the  idaOtm 
of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  his  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  hia  situation:  a  faiUiful 
minister  will  always  consider  that  Ins 
post  where  good  is  to  be  done. 

TheM  two  sorts  of  men  (rich  mxk!t  poor)  man 
in  the  same  direction,  though  in  a  dill^reat  pla^. 
They  both  move  with  the  order  of  the  onivrrse. 


Though  this  is  a  siiuaiion  of  tbe  „ _ 

and  tranquillity  in  human  life,  yet  this  li  iqr  w> 
meanii  fit  to  be  the  subject  of  all  men's  pett&os* 
to  God. 


It  has  been  my  fUe  to  be  engaged  fin  bashies 
much  and  often,  by  the  staUons  in  whieh  I  have 
been  placed.  Arxsaarai. 

I  will  never,  while  I  have  heattb,  be  wmntia^ 
to  my  duty  in  my  post.  Attxbbtki. 


TO  PLACE,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

To  PLACE  is  to  asmgn  a  joUoe  (p. 
JPIace)  to  a  thing;  to  DISPOSE  is  to 
place  according  to  a  certain  rule ;  to  OR- 
DER is  to  place  in  a  certain  order.  To 
plaee  is  an  unqualified  act  both  as  to  the 
manner  and  circunastanoes  of  the  action ; 
to  ditpose  is  a  qualified  act,  it  is  qoalified 
as  to  the  manner ;  the  fonner  is  an  act 
of  expediency  or  necessity ;  the  latter  is 
an  act  of  judgment  or  discretion.  Things 
are  often  placed  from  the  necessit j  of  be> 
ing  placed  in  some  way  or  ano&er :  tber 
are  disposed  so  as  to  appear  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  may  place  a  single  ob» 
ject,  but  it  is  necessary  that  there  shook! 
be  several  objects  to  be  cS^xMedL  One 
places  a  book  on  a  shelf,  or  dispotts  a 
number  of  books  according  to  their  siies 
on  different  shelves. 

If  I  have  a  wish  that  is  prominent  above  the 
rest,  it  is  to  see  yon  placed  to  yoiir  aatis&ctk» 
near  me.  SHJDsnoaK. 

And  last  the  relics  by  themselves  diigtose^ 
Whieh  in  a  brazen  urn  tbe  jniests  enclose. 

Dktbss. 

To  order  and  dispose  are  both  taken 
in  the  sense  of  putting  several  things  in 
some  order^  but  dispose  may  be  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment ;  ordering^  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
prehends command  as  well  as  regulation. 
Things  are  disposed  in  a  shop  to  the  best 
advantage,  or  in  the  moral  application, 
the  thoughts  are  disposed;  a  man  orders 
his  family,  or  a  commander  orders  the 
battle. 
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On  TfktaiMjt  (he  KMh  of  May,  about  fire  of  the 
dock  in  the  momiog,  thej  dUtjpoaed  themaelres 
to  their  work.  Clarsnocn. 

Mfl^or- general  Chndleigb,  who  ordered  the 
battle,  ftiled  in  no  part  of  a  soldier. 

Claxsvdon. 

PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 

A  PARTICULAR  OF  giveo  spacc  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former 
is  general  and  indefinite,  the  latter  spe- 
cific. PLAGE  is  limited  to  no  size  or 
quantity,  it  may  be  large :  but  SPOT  im- 
plies a  very  small  placey  such  as,  by  a  fig- 
ure of  speech,  is  supposed  to  be  no  larger 
than  a  ipot:  the  term  piace  is  employed 
upon  every  occasion ;  the  term  tpol  is 
confined  to  very  particular  cases :  we  may 
often  know  the  place  in  a  general  way 
where  a  thing  is,  but  it  is  not  easy  after 
a  course  of  years  to  find  out  the  exact 
spot  on  which  it  has  happened.  The  phce 
where  our  Saviour  was  burled  is  to  be 
seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not  the  very 
tpot  where  he  lay. 

Oh  how  unlike  the  pktee  (rem  whenee  tiiey  fell ! 

MlLTOM. 

My  fortane  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  tpot  of  all  the  world  zny  own. 

GouMHrni. 

The  SITE  is  the  ^wt  on  which  anything 
stands  or  is  situated ;  it  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  a  building,  or  Anyplace  marked 
out  for  a  specific  purpose ;  as  the  site  on 
which  a  camp  had  b^n  formed. 

This  place  Is  celebrated  Ibr  being  the  His  of 
tbe  moat  ancient  British  monastery.    Psmmamt. 

PLAY,  GAME,  SPORT. 

PLAT,  in  French  plairey  to  please,  sig- 
nifies in  general  what  one  does  to  please 
one^s  self.  GAME,  in  Saxon  gandng^  is 
very  probably  connected  with  the  Greek 
ya/Acw,  to  marry,  which  is  the  season  for 
ffomet ;  the  wond  ya\k^  itself  comes  from 
yaui»,  to  be  buoyant  or  boasting,  whence 
comes  our  word  gay.  SPORT  is  in  Ger- 
man npan  or  fNMS^,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Greek  vcuttay  to  jest. 

Play  and  ffome  both  mclude  exercise, 
corporeal  or  mental,  or  both ;  but  play 
is  an  unsystematic,  ffome  a  systematic, 
exercise :  children  play  when  they  merely 
run  after  each  other,  but  this  is  no  game; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  they  exercise 
with  the  ball  according  to  any  rule,  this 
is  a  ffome:  every  gamCy  therefore,  is  a 


piay^  but  every  play  is  not  a  game:  tmn* 
dling  a  hoop  is  a  play^  but  not  a  game: 
cricket  is  both  a  pUxy  and  a  game.  One 
person  may  have  his  play  by  himself,  but 
there  must  be  mere  than  one  to  have  a 
game.  Play  is  adapted  to  infants ;  gamea 
to  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  years. 

Boys  and  girls  come  oat  to  play^ 

Moon  shines  as  bright  as  day.  Old  Somo. 

If  I  play  at  piquet  for  sixpence  with  a  man  or 
a  woman  two  years  younger  than  myself,  I  aW 
ways  lose ;  and  there  te  a  yoaiig  girl  of  twenty 
who  never  fUls  winning  my  money  at  backgam- 
mon, thongh  she  is  a  bnngler  and  the  game  ec- 
clesiastic. Swm. 

Pfay  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  act  of 
amusing  one^s  self  with  anything  intel- 
lectual, and  game  for  the  act  with  which 
any  game  is  played. 

Play  is  not  unlawful  merely  as  a  contest. 

Hawkeswoeth. 

There  Is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but  must 
see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  gams 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people, 
instead  of  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methods  of 
industry  and  fjrugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public 
gaming-table  and  play  off  their  money  to  one  an- 
other. BsnusuET. 

Play  and  ^H  signify  any  action  or 
motion  for  pleasure  whether  as  it  regards 
man  or  brute ;  but  play  refers  more  to 
the  action,  and  sport  to  the  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  the  action. 

Tbe  squirrel  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play. 

COWPBB. 

So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  harmless  sporty 
Where  kindness  on  his  part  wlio  ruled  the  whole 
Begat  a  tranquil  confidence  in  all, 
And  fear  as  yet  was  not,  nor  cause  for  fear. 

COWPSB. 

Gmnc  and  ^rt  both  imply  an  object 
pursued,  but^afn«  comprehends  an  object 
of  contest  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  art, 
as  the  Olympic  and  other  g€Uite8  of  an- 
tiquity. 

The  Olympian  games  were  celebrated  once  in 
five  years.  Fottbr. 

Sport  comprehends  a  pleasurable  ob- 
ject to  be  obtained  by  bodily  exercise; 
as  field  sports^  rustic  sportSy  and  the  like. 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport  up  to  yon  hill ; 
Your  legs  are  young.  Suakspeabb. 

Ocane  may  be  extended  figuratively  to 
any  object  of  pursuit ;  as  the  game  is  lost, 
the  game  is  over. 

War !  that  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to  play. 

Swirr. 
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BpoH  18  flometimes  used  for  the  sabjeet 
of  9j)CTi  to  another. 

Commit  not  thy  prophetic  mind 

To  flitting  leaves,  the  aport  of  eyery  wind, 

Lest  they  disperse  in  air.  Dbtdbv. 

PI.A.YFUL)  OAME80ME,  SPORTIVE. 

PLAYFUL,  or  full  of  play,  6AM£. 
SOME,  having  game^  or  a  disposition  to 
game,  and  SPORTIVE,  disposed  to  »/»rt, 
are  taken  in  a  sense  similar  to  the  prim- 
itive (t;.  Fiay).  Playfid  is  applicable  to 
youth  or  childhood,  when  there  is  the 
greatest  disposition  to  jiag,  Gamaome 
and  ^)ortive  are  applied  to  persons  of 
maturer  years;  the  former  in  the  bad 
sense,  and  the  latter  in  the  good  sense. 
A  person  may  be  said  to  be  gamesome 
who  gives  into  idle  jests,  or  sportive  who 
indulges  in  harmless  sport. 

He  is  scandalised  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and 
childhood  at  being  playful.  Addison. 

Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood.  Milton. 

I  am  not  in  a  eportive  humor  now ; 

Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money? 

Shakspbabk. 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DEUGOT,  CHARM. 

PLEASURE,  from  the  Latin  placeo, 
to  please  or  give  content,  is  the  generic 
term,  involving  in  itself  the  common  idea 
of  the  other  terms.  JOY,  v.  Olad.  DE- 
LIGHT, in  Latin  delicia,  from  delido,  to 
allnre,  signifies  what  allures  the  mind. 

Pieasui-e  is  a  term  of  most  extensive 
use ;  it  embraces  one  grand  class  of  our 
feelings  and  sensations,  and  is  opposed 
to  nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces  the 
second  class  or  division :  joy  and  €^ig/U 
are  but  modes  or  modifications  of  pleas- 
ure, differing  as  to  the  degree,  and  as  to 
the  objects  or  sources.  Pleasure,  in  its 
peculiar  acceptation,  is  smaller  in  degree 
than  either  yoy  or  ddight,  but  in  its  uni- 
versal acceptation  it  defines  no  degree : 
the  term  is  indifferently  employed  for 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree : 
whereas  joy  and  ddighi  can  be  employed 
only  to  express  a  positively  high  degree. 
Pleasure  is  produced  by  any  or  every  ob- 
ject; everything  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded acts  upon  us  more  or  less  to  pro- 
duce it ;  we  may  hAYe pleasttre  either  from 
without  or  from  within :  pleasure  from  the 
gratification  of  our  senses,  from  the  exer- 
cise of  our  affections,  or  the  exercise  of  I 


our  understandings ;  pleatura  from  our 
own  selves,  orpUasures  from  others :  bat 
jotf  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
affections;  and  delight  either  from  the 
affections  or  the  understanding.  In  this 
manner  we  distinguish  the  pkasttres  of 
the  table,  social  pleasures,  or  intelleetoal 
pleasures;  the  joy  of  meeting  an  old 
friend ;  or  the  delight  of  pursuing  a  fa- 
vorite object 

Pleasures  are  either  transitory  or  oth- 
erwise: joy  is  in  its  nature  commonly 
short  of  duration,  it  springs  from  partic- 
ular events;  it  is  pleasure  at  high  tide, 
but  it  may  oome  and  go  as  suddenly  as 
the  events  which  caused  it ;  one^s  jof 
may  be  awakened  and  damped  in  quick 
succession.  Delight  is  not  so  fleeting  as 
Joy,  but  it  may  be  less  so  than  simple 
pleasure ;  delight  arises  from  a  state  of 
outward  circumstances  which  is  natural- 
ly  more  durable  than  that  of  joy;  bat  it 
is  a  state  seldomer  attainable  and  not  so 
much  at  one's  command  as  pleasure. 

My  young  men  have  the  pleasure  of  besrii« 
themselves  praised  hy  those  who  are  in  jemrs< 

Azn>urar. 
While  he  who  virtne^s  radiant  coorae  has  nm. 
Descends  like  a  serenely  setting  sun ; 
His  thoughts  triumphant  heav'n  alone  emptoni. 
And  hope  anticipates  his  future  io^.     Jesttss. 
Vain  are  all  sudden  sallies  of  delight. 
Convulsions  of  a  weak  distemper'd  Jojf.   Tocsc 

Pleasure,  joy,  and  deliglU  are  likewise 
employed  for  the  things  which  give  pirns- 
ure,  joy,  or  del^hL  CHARM  (v.  Attrae- 
turn)  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  whMi 
charms,  or  gives  a  high  degree  of  pleas- 
ure; but  not  a  degree  equal  to  that  of 
joy  or  delight,  though  greater  than  of  or- 
dinary/^^souvre;  pleasure  intoxicates;  the 
joys  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a  Christian  s 
pursuit;  the  delights  of  matrimony  are 
lasting  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of 
true  affection ;  the  charms  of  rural  sce- 
nery never  fail  of  their  effect  whenever 
they  offer  themselves  to  the  eye. 

That  every  day  has  Its  pains  and  aont»ws  is 
unirersally  experienced ;  but  if  we  look  impar- 
tially about  us,  we  shall  find  that  every  dar  has 
likewise  its  pleasures  and  its  Joys.      Johnbok . 

Before  the  day  of  departure  (from  tlie  coantrr) 
a  week  is  always  appropriated  for  the  payment 
and  reception  of  ceremonial  visits,  at  wliich  noth- 
ing can  be  mentioned  but  the  delights  of  Lon- 

^^^-  JOH3iS0S. 

When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine. 
Amid  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine? 

QosjosMxau 
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Vr,lSKnFVL,  PLEMTEOUBy  ABUNDANT, 
COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 

PLENTIFUL  and  PLENTEOUS,  signi- 
fying  the  presence  of  plentyy  plenitude^ 
or  /kdnen.,  differ  only  in  use :  the  former 
being  mostly  employed  in  the  familiar, 
the  latter  in  the  grave  style.  Plenty  fills ; 
ABUNDANCE,  in  Latin  abundantia,  from 
abundo,  to  overflow,  compounded  of  the 
intensive  ab  and  unda^  a  wave,  signifying 
literally  overflowing,  does  more,  it  leaves 
a  superfluity ;  as  that,  however,  which  fills 
suffices  as  much  as  that  which  flows  over, 
the  term  abundance  is  often  employed 
promiscuously  with  that  of  plenty;  we 
can  indifferently  say  a  pletiii/ul  harvest, 
or  an  cdmndant  harvest.  Plentiful  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  familiar  term  than  abundatii : 
we  say,  therefore,  most  commonly,  a  plen' 
ty  of  provisions ;  a  plenty  of  food ;  a  plen- 
ty of  com,  wine,  and  oil :  but  an  abunaanee 
of  words;  an  abtmdanee  of  riches;  an 
abundance  of  wit  or  humor.  In  certain 
years  fruit  is  plentifid^  and  at  other  times 
^rain  is  plentiful;  in  all  cases  we  have 
abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  things. 

The  resty  knaTOB  are  overran  with  ease. 

As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurse  of  faction.       Rowe. 

And  Qod  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant^  living  sonl. 

MiLTOM. 

COPIOUS,  in  Latin  oopuwus,  from  oo- 
ptA,  or  con  and  apes,  wealth,  signifying 
having  a  store,  and  AMPLE  (v.  Ample) 
are  modes  either  of  plenty  or  xUnindance: 
the  former  is  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  collected  or  brought  into  one  point; 
the  term  ample  is  employed  only  in  re- 
gard to  what  may  be  narrowed  or  ex- 
panded ;  a  copiout  stream  of  blood,  or  a 
copiom  flow  of  words,  equally  designate 
the  quantity  which  is  collected  together, 
as  an  ample  provision,  an  ample  store,  an 
ample  share,  marks  that  which  may  at 
pleasure  be  increased  or  diminished. 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  eopi<nut  flood 
Rolls  fUr  and  pladd.  TooKsoir. 

PeiceAil  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream, 
I'Cans  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brntes. 

THOMBOir. 
TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 

PLUNGE  is  but  a  variation  of  plucky 
puUy  and  the  I^atin pello^io  drive  or  force 
forward.    DIVE  is  but  a  variation  of  dtp, 


which  is,  under  various  forms,  to  be  found 
in  the  Northern  languages. 

One  plunycs  sometimes  in  order  to 
dive;  but  one  may  plunge  without  diih 
ing,  and  one  may  dive  vf'MhovX  plunging: 
to  plunge  is  to  dart  head-foremost  into 
the  water :  to  dive  is  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  or  toward  it :  it  is  a  good 
practice  for  bathers  to  plunge  into  the 
water  when  they  first  go  in,  although  it 
is  not  advisable  for  them  to  dive;  ducks 
frequently  dive  into  the  water  without 
ever  plunging.  Thus  far  they  differ  in 
their  natural  sense ;  but  in  the  figurative 
application  they  differ  more  widely:  to 
plunge,  in  this  case,  is  an  act  of  rashness : 
to  dive  is  an  act  of  design :  a  young  man 
hurried  away  by  his  pasaons  will  plunge 
into  every  extravagance  when  he  comes 
into  possession  of  his  estate :  people  of 
a  prying  temper  seek  to  dive  into  the  se- 
crets of  others. 

The  French  plunged  themselves  into  these  ca- 
lamities they  suffer,  to  prevent  themselves  from 
settling  into  a  British  constitution.  Bdeks. 

TIow  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy. 

SOAUPBABB. 

TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

POISE  is  in  French  poida,  a  weij^ht, 
and  peser,  to  weigh.  BALANCE  is  in 
French  balancer,  from  the  Latin  bilanx, 
or  bis  and  lanx,  a  pair  of  scales. 

To  poiee  is  properly  to  keep  the  weight 
from  pressing  on  either  side ;  to  balance 
is  to  keep  the  balance  even.  The  idea  of 
bringing  into  an  equilibrium  is  common 
to  both  terms,  but  a  thing  is  poised  as  re- 
spects itself;  it  is  babmced  as  respects 
other  things ;  a  person  poises  a  plain 
stick  in  his  hand  when  he  wants  it  to  lie 
even;  he  balances  the  stick  if  it  has  a 
particular  weight  at  each  end :  a  person 
may  poise  himself,  but  he  balances  others : 
when  not  on  firm  ground,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  poise  one's  self ;  when  two  persons 
are  situated  one  at  each  end  of  a  beam, 
they  may  btUance  one  another.  In  the 
moral  application  they  are  similarly  dis- 
tinguished. 

Some  evil,  terrible  and  unforeseen, 

Must  sure  ensue  to  poise  the  scale  against 

This  vast  profusion  of  exceeding  pleasure. 

Rows. 
This,  oh !  this  very  moment  let  me  die. 
While  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  lie. 

DaTDm. 
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POISON,  YEXOM. 

POISOy,  in  French  pouon,  Latin  potio^ 
a  potion,  is  a  general  term;  in  its  orig- 
inal meaning  it  signifies  any  potion  which 
acts  destructively  upon  the  system.  YEX- 
OM, in  French  vfnin^  Latin  venenumy  is  a 
species  of  deadly  or  malignant  poiaon :  a 
poison  may  be  either  slow  or  quick;  a 
venom  is  always  most  active  in  its  nat- 
ure :  a  poi»on  must  be  administered  in- 
wardly to  have  its  effect;  a  venom  will 
act  by  an  external  application :  the  juice 
of  the  hellebore  is  a  poison  ;  the  tongue 
of  the  adder  and  the  tooth  of  the  viper 
contain  venom  ;  many  plants  are  unfit  to 
be  eaten  on  account  of  the  poisonous 
quality  which  is  in  them ;  the  Indians 
are  iu  the  habit  of  dipping  the  tips  of 
their  arrows  in  a  venomous  juice,  which 
renders  the  slightest  wound  mortal. 

Hemlock  was  formerly  supposed  a  deadly  poi- 
son. GoLMMrra. 

As  the  venom  spread, 
FrlKlitful  convulsions  writli'd  his  tortor'd  limbs. 

Femtom. 

The  moral  application  of  these  terms 
is  clearly  drawn  from  their  proper  accep- 
tation :  the  poison  must  be  infused  or  in- 
jected into  the  subject;  the  venom  acts 
upon  him  externally :  bad  principles  are 
justly  compared  to  a  poison^  which  some 
are  so  unhappy  as  to  suck  in  with  their 
mother's  milk ;  the  shafts  of  envy  are  pe- 
culiarly venomous  when  directed  against 
those  in  elevated  stations. 

The  devil  can  convey  the  poison  of  his  sug- 
gestions quicker  than  the  agitation  of  thought  or 
the  strictures  of  fisncy.  Sooth. 

Toar  eyes,  which  hitherto  hare  borne  In  them 
The  fetal  balls  of  mnrthering  basilisk. 
The  venom  of  such  looks  we  fairly  hope 
Hare  lost  their  quality.  SRAKS?SAas. 

POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFINED. 

POLITE  {v.  CivU)  denotes  a  quality ; 
POLISHED,  a  state:  he  who  is  poliU  is 
so  according  to  the  rules  of  pMeness ; 
he  who  is  polished  is  polished  by  the  force 
of  art :  a  polite  man  is,  in  regard  to  his 
behavior,  a  finished  gentleman;  but  a 
rude  person  may  be  more  or  less  polished 
or  f re«d  from  rudeness.  REFINED  rises 
in  sense,  both  in  regard  to  polite  and  pol- 
ished: a  man  is  indebted  to  nature,  rath- 
er than  to  art,  for  his  rejinemeni  ;  but  his 


politenessy  or  his  jno^uA,  is  entirel  j  the  fnst 
of  education.  Politeness  and  polimk  do  not 
extend  to  anything  but  externals ;  rt^^ne- 
ment  applies  as  much  to  the  mind  &»  the 
body :  rules  of  conduct,  and  good  socie- 
ty, will  make  a  man  polite ;  iesaoos  in 
dancing  will  serve  to  give  a  polish  ;  re- 
fined manners  or  principles  will  naturally 
arise  out  of  refinement  of  men. 

As  polish  extends  only  to  the  exterior, 
it  is  less  liable  to  excess  than  refimemmi: 
when  the  language,  the  walk,  and  deport- 
ment of  a  man  is  poUshed,  he  is  divest4rd 
of  all  that  can  make  him  offeDsire  in  so- 
cial intercourse ;  but  if  his  temper  be  re- 
fined beyond  a  certain  boundary,  he  loses 
the  nerve  of  character  which  is  essential 
for  maintaining  his  dignity  against  the 
rude  shocks  of  human  life. 


A  pedant  among  men  of  learning  and  sense  is 
like  an  ignorant  servant  giving  an  aeooost  oC 
polite  courersation.  Sri 


In  mde  nations  the  dependence  ^f  chOdrea  oo 
their  parents  is  of  shorter  continoanoe  Khan  in 
polished  societies.  Roasartoir, 

What  Is  honor  bnt  the  height  and  flower  of 
morality,  and  the  utmost  refinement  of  oootyt- 
sation? 


POLITICAL^  POUTIC. 

POLITICAL  has  the  proper  meanini^ 
of  the  word  polity,  which,  from  the  Greek 
woXiTfia  and  woXtCi  ft  city,  signifies  the 
government  either  of  a  city  or  a  countrr. 
POLITIC,  like  the  word  policy,  has  the 
improper  meaning  of  the  word  polity, 
namely,  that  of  clever  management,  be- 
cause the  affairs  of  states  are  some^ 
times  managed  with  considerable  art  and 
finesse :  hence  we  speak  of  poliOeal  gov- 
ernment as  opposed  to  that  which  is  ec- 
clesiastic ;  and  of  poHHe  conduct  as  op- 
posed to  that  w^hich  is  onwise  and  with- 
out foresight :  in  polUieal  questioiis,  it  is 
not  politie  for  individuals  to  set  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  are 
in  power ;  the  stndy  of  polities^  as  a  sci- 
ence, may  make  a  man  a  clever  states- 
man ;  but  it  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern  true  pdiey  in  his  private  con- 
cerns. 

Machiavel  laid  down  this  for  a  master  mle,  in 
his  political  scheme,  that  the  show  of  reli^on 
was  helpful  to  the  politician.  Socra. 

A  politic  caution,  a  gnarded  circumspectkm, 
were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  oor  fore- 
fiuhcrs.  .    BvBKX. 
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POOlli  PAUPER. 

POOR  and  PAUPER  are  both  derived 
from  the  LdLtin  pauper^  which  comes  from 
the  Greek  vavpo^,  small  Poor  is  a  term 
of  general  use ;  pcaiper  is  a  term  of  par- 
ticular use :  a  pauper  is  a  poor  man  who 
lives  upon  alms  or  the  relief  of  the  par- 
ish :  the  former  is,  therefore,  indefinite 
in  its  meaning ;  the  latter  conveys  a  re- 
proachful idea.  The  word  poor  is  used 
as  a  substantive  only  in  the  plural  num- 
ber ;  pauper  is  a  substantive  both  in  the 
singular  and  plural :  the  poor  of  the  par- 
ish are,  in  general,  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  inhabitants :  there  are  some  persons 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  live  and  die  as 
paupers, 

POSITION,  POSTURIL 

POSITION  (v.  Place)  is  here  the  gen- 
eral term,  POSTURE  the  particular  term. 
The  position  is  that  in  which  a  body  is 
placed  in  respect  to  other  bodies ;  as  the 
standing  with  one*s  face  or  back  to  an 
object  is  a  position;  but  a  posture  \s  that 
position  which  a  body  assumes  in  respect 
to  itself,  as  a  sitting  or  reclining  posture. 

Every  step  in  the  progression  of  existence 
changes  ova  position  with  respect  to  tlie  things 
about  ns.  Johmsom. 

When  I  entered  his  room  he  was  sitting  in  a 
contemplative  posturs,  with  his  eyes  flxed  on  the 
ground.  Uawkssworzh. 

POSITIVE,  ABSOLUTE,  PEREMPTORY. 

POSITIVE,  in  Latin  posUimu,  from 
poHO,  to  put  or  place,  signiftes  plaoed  or 
fixed,  that  is,  fixed  or  established  in  the 
mind.  ABSOLUTE  {v.  Absolute)  signi- 
fies  uncontrolled  by  any  external  circum- 
stances. PEREMPTORY,  in  Latin  pe- 
remptorius^  from  perimc,  to  take  away, 
signifies  removing  all  further  question. 

FosiHve  and  e£solute  are  employed  ei- 
ther for  things  or  persons;  peremptory 
for  persons  only,  or  for  that  which  is 
personal.  What  is  positive  has  a  deter- 
minate existence,  it  is  opposed  to  what 
is  negative,  indeterminate,  or  precarious ; 
as  positive  good,  positive  pleasure  or  pain ; 
what  is  abmdute  is  without  dependence  or 
connection,  it  is  opposed  mostly  to  the 
relative  or  conditional,  as  absolute  exist- 
ence, absolute  justice. 

The  dimlnntion  or  ceasing  of  pain  does  not 
operate  Ifke  posititt  pleasure.  BraxE. 

29 


Those  parts  of  the  moral  world  which  have  not 
an  absolute^  may  yet  have  a  relative  beauty,  ia 
respect  of  some  other  parts  concealed  from  us. 

Addisok. 

In  regard  to  persons  or  what  is  per. 
sonal,/xMtftve  either  applies  to  the  assur- 
ance of  a  man,  or  to  the  manner  of 
his  expressing  that  assurance ;  a  person 
may  be  positive  in  his  own  mind  (v.  Con- 
fident)y  or  he  may  make  a  positive  asser- 
tion ;  absolute  applies  either  to  the  mode 
of  acting  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  one  acts,  as  to  have  an  absolute 
possession  or  command,  to  make  an  ab- 
solute promise ;  peremptory  is  applied  to 
the  nature  of  the  action,  or  the  manner 
of  performing  it;  a  command  may  be 
peremptory^  and  a  tone  peremptory,  A 
positive  assertion  will  remove  doubt  if 
made  by  one  entitled  to  credit ;  an  abso* 
lute  promise  will  admit  of  no  reservation 
on  the  part  of  the  person  making  it.  A 
peremptory  command  admits  of  no  de- 
mur or  remonstrance ;  a  peremptory  an- 
swer satisfies  or  puts  to  silence. 

This  he  very  confidently  and  positively  de- 
nied, being  well  assared  it  could  never  be  proved. 

Clabendon. 

Many  tilings  might  liave  happened  to  render 
an  absolute  engagement  of  this  nature  highly 
inexpedient.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  Highlander  gives  to  every  question  an  an- 
swer so  prompt  and  peremptory^  that  scepticism 
is  dared  into  silence.  Johnson. 

POSSESSOR;  PROPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 

Thb  POSSESSOR  has  the  full  power, 
if  not  the  right,  of  the  present  disposal 
over  the  object  of  possession;  the  PRO- 
PRIETOR and  OWNER  have  the  unlim- 
ited right  of  transfer,  but  not  always  the 
power  of  immediate  disposal.  Tiie  pro- 
prietor and  the  owner  are  the  same  in 
signification,  though  not  in  application: 
the  first  term  being  used  principally  in 
regard  to  matters  of  importance;  the 
latter  on  familiar  occasions:  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  is  a  more  suitable 
expression  than  the  owner  of  an  estate: 
the  owner  of  a  book  is  more  becoming 
than  the  proprietor.  The  possessor  and 
the  MiiJSTER  are  commonly  the  same 
person,  when  those  things  are  in  ques- 
tion which  are  subject  to  possession;  but 
the  terms  are  otherwise  so  different  in 
their  original   meaning,  that  they  can 
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scarcely  admit  of  oomparison :  the  jmm- 
MMor  of  a  house  is  natarally  the  master 
of  the  house ;  and,  in  general,  whatever 
a  man  possaaet  that  he  has  in  his  power, 
and  is  consequently  master  of;  but  we 
may  have,  legally,  the  right  otpotaemng 
a  thing  over  which  we  have  actually  no 
power  of  control :  in  this  case,  we  are 
nominally  possessor,  but  virtually  not 
master.  A  minor,  or  insane  person,  may 
be  both  possessor  and  proprietor  of  that 
over  which  he  has  no  control ;  a  man  is, 
therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  appropri- 
ately denominated  master,  not  possessor 
of  his  actions. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  poetic  talent  is  a  bleaa- 
ing  to  Its  possessor.  Sbwabd. 

Death  1  great  proprietor  of  all  I  'tis  thine 
To  tread  out  empire  and  to  qaeuch  the  stars. 

YouNa 

One  cause  of  the  insufficiency  of  riches  (to  pro- 
dnce  happiness)  is,  tlut  they  very  seldom  make 
their  oumer  rich.  Jounsom. 

There  Cseaar,  grac'd  with  both  Minervas,  shone, 
Cosar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own. 

Pops. 

POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE,  PRACTICAL. 

POSSIBLE,  from  the  Latin  possum,  to 
be  able,  signifies  properly  to  be  able  to 
be  done:  PRACTICABLE,  from  practice 
(v.  To  exercise),  signifies  to  be  able  to  put 
in  practice:  hence  the  difference  between 
possible  and  practicable  is  the  same  as 
between  doing  a  thing  at  all,  or  doing  it 
as  a  rule.  There  are  many  things  pos- 
sible which  cannot  be  called  pradHcahU; 
but  what  is  practicable  must,  in  its  nat- 
ure, be  possible.  The  possible  depends 
solely  on  the  power  of  the  agent;  the 
practicable  depends  on  circumstances :  a 
child  cannot  say  how  much  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  learn  until  he  has  tried; 
schemes  have  sometimes  everything  ap- 
parently to  recommend  them  to  notice 
but  that  which  is  of  the  first  importance, 
namely,  their  pradicabUity, 

How  can  we,  without  supposing  oarselves  un- 
der the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give 
any  jtoseible  account  for  that  nice  proportion 
which  we  find  in  every  great  city  between  the 
deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants  ?     Addison. 

He  who  would  aim  at  practicable  things 
should  turn  upon  allaying  our  pain,  rather  than 
removing  our  sorrow.  Steele. 

The  practicable  is  that  which  may  or 
can  he  practised;  the  PRACTICAL  is 


that  which  is  intended  for  praeUee:  tfas 
former,  therefore,  applies  to  that  which 
men  devise  to  carry  into  practice;  the 
latter  to  that  which  they  have  to  prac- 
tise: projectors  ought  to  consider  what 
\a practicable;  divines  and  moralists  have 
to  consider  what  is  practical.  The  prac- 
ticable is  opposed  to  the  tn^fraeUcabie ; 
the  practical  to  the  theoretical  or  specu- 
lative. 

Practical  canning  abows  itself  in  political 
matters. 


POVERTY,  WANT,  PENURY,  INDIGBKCK, 

NEED. 

POVERTY,  which  marks  the  condi- 
tion of  being  poor,  is  a  general  state  ot 
fortune  opposed  to  that  of  riches. 

Poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  num  into  emry. 
riches  into  arrogance. 


Poverty  admits  of  different  states  or 
degrees  which  are  expressed  by  the 
other  terms.  WANT,  from  the  verb  to 
want,  denotes,  when  taken  absolutely,  the 
vmtt  of  the  first  necessaries,  which  is  a 
permanent  state,  and  a  low  state  ot  pov- 
erty ;  but  it  may  sometimes  denote  an 
occasional  want,  as  a  traveller  in  a  des^ 
may  be  exposed  to  want;  or  it  may  im- 
ply the  want  of  particular  things,  as  when 
we  speak  of  our  wants. 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateftil  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood ; 
Yet  many  things,  Impossible  to  thought. 
Have  been  by  need  to  tall  perfbction  brooghL 

Dbtdoi. 

PENURY,  in  Latin  penuria,  signifying 
extreme  want,  is  poverty  in  its  most  ab- 
ject state,  which  is  always  supposed  to 
be  as  permanent  as  it  is  wretched,  to 
which  those  who  are  already  poor  are 
brought,  either  by  misfortune  or  impru- 
dence. 

Thus  tender  Spenser  lived  with  mean  repast. 

Content,  depress'd  by  penwy,snd  pined 

In  foreign  realm.  S.  Panjrs. 

INDIGENCE,  in  Latin  indiffenttci,  from 

uuUgeo,  and  the  Greek  ^co/mu,  to  want, 

signifies  the  state  of  wanting  such  things 

as  one  has  been  habituated  to,  or  are 

suited  to  one^s  station,  and  is  properly 

applied  to  persons  in  the  superior  walks 

of  life. 

If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigenee^  a 
moderate  share  of  good-fortuoe  and  merit  will  be 
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solBcfeDt  to  opeB  hia  way  to  wbateTer  else  we 
can  wish  him  to  obtain. 

MKLHorra*!  LsmRS  op  Cicbbo. 

KISED  (v.  Neoetnty)  implies  a  preseut 
taani,  or  the  state  of  wanting  such  things 
as  the  immediate  occasion  calls  for:  a 
tcmporarj  state  to  which  persons  of  all 
oonditions  are  exposed. 

All  men  deem  thos,  thjit  to  have  need  goeth 
before  indigenc&t  Bappoeing  him  that  standeth 
in  netd  of  things  which  are  not  ready  at  hand, 
nor  easy  to  be  gotten,  is  indigeiU.  To  make 
this  more  pUin,  no  man  is  said  to  be  indigent 
of  horns  or  wings,  for  that  he  hath  no  need  of 
them ;  but  we  lay  truly  and  properly  that  some 
have  need  of  armor,  of  money,  and  of  apparel; 
wlien  in  the  want  of  these  things,  they  neitlier 
boTo  them,  nor  can  come  by  the  means  to  supply 
their  uecesBities.  Hollaxdl 

TO  POUR)  SPILL,  SHED. 

POUR  is  probably  conneoted  with 
pore^  and  the  Latin  preposition  per, 
through,  signifying  to  make  to  pass,  as 
it  were^  through  a  channel.  SPILL  and 
gplask,  and  the  German  tpSdlen,  are  prob- 
ably onomatopoeias.  SHED  comes  from 
the  German  eeheiden,  to  separate,  signi- 
fying to  cast  from. 

We  pour  with  design ;  we  spill  by  ac- 
cident :  we  pour  water  over  a  plant  or  a 
bed ;  we  spul  it  on  the  ground.  !To  pour 
is  an  act  of  convenience;  to  ^/Tand 
thed  are  acts  more  or  less  hurtful;  the 
former  is  to  cause  to  run  in  small  quan- 
tities, the  latter  in  large  quantities :  we 
pour  wine  out  of  a  bottle  into  a  glass ; 
but  the  blood  of  a  person  is  said  to  be 
wpHled  or  ektd  when  his  life  is  violently 
taken  away :  what  is  poured  is  common- 
ly no  part  of  the  body,  from  whence  it 
is  poured;  but  what  is  tked  is  no  other 
than  a  component  part ;  hence  trees  are 
said  to  Mhed  their  leaves,  animals  their 
hair,  or  human  beings  to  »ked  tears. 
Hence  the  distinction  between  these 
words  in  their  moral  application. 

Poesy  Is  of  80  subtle  a  spirit,  that,  in  the  pent' 
ing  oat  of  one  language  into  another,  It  will 
eraporate.  Dbmham. 

O  reputation  1  dearer  fur  than  life. 

Thou  preeious  balsam,  lovely,  sweist  of  smell. 

Whose  cordial  drops  once  ^piU  by  some  rash 

hand. 
Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toQ 
Of  the  rude  epiUety  can  collect.  Sbwkl. 

Herod  acted  the  part  of  a  great  mourner  for 
the  deoeased  Aristohnlws,  ehiidinff  abundance 
of  tears.  Pbipkadx. 


POW£B,  STRENGTH,  FORCE;  AIJTHORI« 
TY,  DOMINION. 

POWER,  in  French jDouvotr,  Latin  /xm»> 
sunij  to  be  able,  is  the  generic  and  uni- 
versal term,  comprehending  in  it  that 
simple  principle  of  nature  which  exists 
in  all  subjects.  STRENGTH,  or  the 
abstract  quality  of  strong,  and  FORCE 
(v.  Energy)  are  modes  of  power.  These 
terms  are  all  used  either  in  a  physical  or 
moral  application.  Poioer,  in  a  physical 
sense,  respects  whatever  causes  motion : 
strength  respects  that  species  of  poioer 
that  lies  in  the  vital  and  muscular  parts 
of  the  body.  Strength  is  therefore  in- 
ternal, and  depends  on  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  the  frame ;  power  on  the 
external  circumstances.  A  man  may 
have  strength  to  move,  but  not  the  potoer, 
if  he  be  bound  with  cords.  Our  strength 
is  proportioned  to  the  health  of  the  body 
and  the  firmness  of  its  make :  our  potoer 
may  be  increased  by  the  help  of  instru- 
ments. 

Obserring  in  ourselves  that  we  can  at  pleas- 
ure move  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  which  were 
at  rest ;  the  effects  also  that  natural  bodies  are 
able  to  produce  in  one  another  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  senses,  we  by  both  tliese  ways 
get  tlie  idea  of  potosr.  Locks. 

Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strenffth  of  bones. 

MiLTOir. 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise; 
force  is  power  exerted  or  active;  bodies 
have  a  power  of  resistance  while  in  a 
state  of  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a 
certain  force  from  other  bodies. 

A  ship  which  hath  struck  sail  doth  run 
Bj/oree  of  tbat/oroe  which  before  it  won. 

DOMMV. 

The  word  power  is  used  technically 
for  the  moving /oree. 

By  understanding  the  true  difVerenoe  between 
the  weight  and  the  patcer^  a  roan  may  add  such 
a  fitting  supplement  to  tiie  etrength  <^  the  power, 
that  it  shall  move  any  conceivable  weight,  though 
it  should  never  so  much  exceed  that  force  which 
the  power  is  naturally  endowed  with.   Wilkims. 

In  a  moral  acceptation,  power,  strength, 
vad  force  may  be  applied  to  the  same  ob- 
jects with  a  similar  distinction :  thus  we 
may  speak  of  the /xnoer  of  language  gen- 
erally ;  the  strength  of  a  person's  expres- 
sions to  convey  the  state  of  his  own 
mind ;  and  the  force  of  terms,  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  meaning  and  fitness  to 
convey  the  ideas  of  those  who  use  them. 
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All  potcer  of  Duicy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of 
insanity:  bat,  while  this  powwr  is  such  as  we 
can  control  and  repress,  it  is  not  visible  to  oth- 
ers nor  coBsiderod  as  any  deprivation  of  our  Re- 
alties. JOHMSOK. 

Thns  we  are  affected  by  length,  which  is 
natural  pateer.  BoaKX. 

Bound  by  no  iirinciple,  and  restrained  by  no 
ties,  his  uncommon  parts  having  room  to  play, 
appeared  in  their  utmost /orc0  to  the  world. 

Macpoebsov. 

Pou>er  is  either  public  or  private,  which 
brings  it  in  alliance  with  AUTHORITY 
(v.  Influence),  CvfvX  power  includes  in  it 
all  that  which  enables  us  to  hare  any  in- 
fluence or  control  over  the  actions,  per- 
sons, property,  etc.,  of  others ;  authority 
is  confinei  to  that  species  of  power  which 
is  derived  from  some  legitimate  source. 
Power  exists  independently  of  all  right ; 
mUhoriiy  is  founded  only  on  right  A 
king  has  often  the  power  to  be  cruel, 
but  he  has  never  the  authority  to  be  sa 
Subjects  have  sometimes  the  po^eer  of 
overturning  the  government,  but  they 
can  in  no  case  have  the  mUhoriiy. 

Hence  thou  shalt  prove  my  might  and  curse  the 

hour 
Thou  stoodst  a  rival  of  imperial  pow'r.      Pops. 

Powsr  arising  from  ttrength  is  always  in 
those  who  are  governed,  who  are  many;  but 
authority  arising  from  opinton  is  In  those  who 
govern,  who  are  iew.  Tkmplb. 

I\>wer  is  indefinite  as  to  degree ;  one 
may  have  little  or  much  power:  dontinion 
is  a  posittve  degree  of  power,  A  mon- 
ardi^s  power  may  be  limited  by  various 
circumstances ;  a  despot  exercises  domin- 
ion over  all  his  subjects,  high  and  low. 
One  is  not  said  to  get  a  power  over  any 
object,  but  to  get  an  object  into  one^s 
power:  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  <io- 
minion  over  an  object ;  thus  some  men 
have  a  dominion  over  the  consciences  of 
others. 

Naturally  restless  in  his  temper,  he  loved 
trouble  from  its  amusement,  and,  though  ambi- 
tious, was  fond  of  confusion,  more  as  a  field  of 
action  than  as  a  means  of  acquiring  power. 

Macphebson. 

And  eacb'of  these  most  will,  perceive,  design. 
And  draw  confusedly  in  a  diiTrent  line ; 
Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Or  stamp  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast? 

JXNTIfS. 
POWERFUL,  POTKNT,  MIGHTY. 

POWERFUL  is  full  of  p(ywer;  PO- 
TENT,  from  the  Latin  potene,  signifies 


literally  being  able,  or  haTin^  poi 
and  MIGHTY  signifies  having 
Powerful  is  applicable  to  strength  as 
well  as  power :  a  powerful  man  is  one 
who  by  size  and  make  can  easily  orer- 
power  another;  and  a  powerftd  persce 
is  one  who  has  much  m  \oa  power  :  potaU 
is  used  only  in  this  latter  ffense,  in  which 
it  expresses  a  larger  extent  ot power:  a 
potent  monarch  is  much  more  tban  a 
powerful  prmce :  miphty  expresses  a  still 
higher  degree  of  power;  might  is  power 
unlimited  by  any  consideration  or  cir- 
cumstance; a  giant  is  called  miffhiy  in 
the  physical  sense,  and  genios  is  safd  to 
be  mighty  which  takes  everything  wittua 
its  grasp ;  the  Supreme  Bdng  is  entitled 
either  Omnipotent  or  Almighty ;  but  the 
latter  term  seems  to  convey  die  idea  of 
boundless  extent  more  forcibly  than  the 
former. 

It  is  certain  that  the  senses  are  more  poteerfid 
as  the  reason  is  weaker. 


Now,  flaming  np  the  heavens,  ttte  patent 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  hi^-raiaed  cloodsL 

Ti 


He  who  lives  by  a  mighty  principle  within, 
whicli  the  world  about  him  neither  aeea 
derstands,he  only  oug^t  to  pass  Ibr  ^odly. 


TO    PBAJSK;  COMMEND,  APPIJLUDy  EX- 
TOL. 

PRAISE,  in  the  German  /^maen,  to 
value,  is  connected  with  our  own  word 
pricey  signifying  to  give  a  value  to  a 
thing.  COMMEND,  in  Latin  eomnendo, 
compounded  of  eom  and  mando,  signifies 
to  commit  to  the  good  opinion  of  oth- 
ers. APPLAUD,  V.  AppUnue,  EXTOL 
in  Latin  extoUoy  signifies  to  lift  up  veiy 
high. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  act  of  ex- 
pressing approbation.  To  praise  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  may  rise 
to  a  high  degree,  but  it  generally  implies 
a  lower  d^ree :  we  prai$e  a  person  gen- 
erally; we  commend  him  particulariy: 
irepraiBe  him  for  his  diligence,  sobriety, 
and  the  like;  we  commend  him  for  his 
perfonnances,  or  for  any  particnlar  in- 
stance of  prudence  or  good  conduct.  To 
cqjplaud  is  an  ardent  mode  of  prairing; 
we  applaud  a  person  for  bis  nobleness 
of  spirit :  to  easto/  is  a  reverential  mode 
of  praieinff  ;  we  extol  a  man  for  his  he> 
roic  exploits.    Praise  is  confined  to  no 
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station,  though  with  most  propriety  be- 
stowed by  superiors  on  equals :  eommenr 
fiaiian  is  the  part  of  a  superior ;  a  parent 
^xmunends  hia  child  for  an  act  of  charity : 
4tpplau»e  is  the  act  of  many  as  well  as  of 
one ;  theatrical  performances  are  the  fre- 
quent subjects  of  public  applauae:  to  «c- 
tal  is  the  act  of  inferiors,  who  declare 
thus  decidedly  their  sense  of  a  person^s 
superiority. 

How  happy  thon  we  find 
Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind ; 
PfaUfd  by  each  tongue,  by  every  heart  be1<rr*d, 
For  virtues  pracUs'd,  and  for  arts  impror'd. 

Jbktws. 

When  achool-boys  write  verse,  it  may  indeed 
anggest  an  expectation  of  something  better  here- 
atfker,  but  deserves  not  to  to  eotmiunded  for  any 
real  merit  of  their  own.  Cowpca. 

While  from  both  benches,  with  redoubled  sounds, 
Th'  applauu  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds. 

DaTDBM. 

The  servile  rout  their  carefbl  CduaxpraiA^; 
Him  they  ea^ol ;  Mbxj  worship  him  alone. 

DaTDnr. 

riiAYBfi,  PETITION,  REQUEST,  EN- 
TBEATYi  SUIT. 

PRAYER,  from  the  Latin  preco,  and 
the  Greek  irccpev^o/icri,  to  pray,  is  a  gen- 
eral terra,  including  the  common  idea  of 
application  to  some  person  for  any  favor 
to  be  granted:  PETITION,  from  peto, 
to  seek;  REQUEST  (v.  To  aMk)\  EN- 
TREATY  (v.  To  heg)\  SUIT,  from  we, 
m  French  tutvre,  Latin  uquor,  to  follow 
sifter,  denote  different  modes  of /irayer, 
Tarying  in  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  ac- 
tion and  the  object  acted  upon. 

The^»ray«r  is  made  more  commonly  to 
the  Supreme  Being;  XhepeHtiofi  is  made 
more  generally  to  one's  fellow-creatures ; 
wo  may,  however,  pray  our  fellow-creat- 
ures, and  petition  our  Creator :  the  prayer 
k  made  for  everything  which  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  us  as  living  beings ; 
the  petition  is  made  for  that  which  may 
satisfy  our  desires:  hence  our  prcn/ers 
to  the  Almighty  respect  all  our  circum- 
stances atB  moral  and  responsible  agents ; 
our  petitions  respect  the  temporary  cir- 
cumstances of  our  present  existence. 

Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to 
diange  the  person  to  whom  vre  pray,  but  prayer 
to  God  doth  not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  re- 
ceive the  thing  prayed  for.  STiLLUforLXBT. 

When  the  term  prayer  is  applied  to 
men,  It  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  ear- 


nestness and  submission ;  the  petiHon  is 
a  public  act,  in  which  many  express  their 
wishes  to  the  Supreme  Authority ;  the  r«- 
gtiest  and  entreaty  are  individual  acts  be- 
tween men  in  their  private  relations :  the 
people  petiHon  the  king  or  the  parlia- 
ment ;  a  child  makes  a  requett  to  its  par- 
ent ;  one  friend  makes  a  request  to  anoth- 
er. The  request  marks  an  equality,  but 
the  entreaty  defines  no  condition ;  it  dif- 
fers, however,  from  the  former  in  the 
nature  of  the  object  and  the  mode  of 
preferring;  the  request  is  but  a  simple 
expression;  the  entreaty  is  urgent:  the 
request  may  be  made  In  trivial  matters ; 
the  entreaty  is  made  in  matters  that  deep, 
ly  interest  the  feelings:  we  request  a 
friend  to  lend  us  a  book;  we  use  every 
entreaty  in  order  to  divert  a  person  from 
those  purposes  which  we  think  detrimen- 
tal: one  oomplies  with  a  request;  one 
yields  to  entreaties.  It  was  the  dying  re- 
quest of  Socrates  that  they  would  sacri- 
fice a  cock  to  u£sculapiu8 ;  Regulus  was 
deaf  to  every  entreaty  of  his  friends,  who 
wished  him  not  to  return  to  Carthage. 

Torture  him  with  thy  softness. 
Nor,  tni  thy  prayers  are  granted,  set  him  free. 

OrwAT. 
She  takes  peOHons  and  dispenses  lawa. 
Hears  and  determines  every  private  cause. 

DaTDSN. 

Thus  spoke  llioneos ;  the  Trojan  crew. 
With  cries  and  clamors,  his  request  renew. 

DnTMni. 

Arguments,  entreattes^  and  promises  were  cm- 
pk>yed  in  order  to  soothe  them  (the  followers  or 
Cortes).  EoBSBTSON. 

The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  prayer^ 
varying  both  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  character  of  the  agent.  A  gen- 
tleman pays  his  svit  to  a  lady;  a  courtier 
makes  his  suit  to  the  prince. 

Seldom  or  never  is  there  much  spoke,  when- 
ever any  one  comes  to  prefer  a  suit  to  another. 

SOCTB. 

PRELUDE,  PRBFACB. 

PRELUDE,  from  the  Latin  ludo,  to 
play,  signifies  the  game  that  precedes 
another;  PREFACE,  from  the  Latin /or, 
to  speak,  signifies  the  speech  that  pre- 
cedes. The  idea  of  a  preparatory  intro- 
duction is  included  in  both  these  terms ; 
but  the  former  consists  of  actions,  the 
latter  of  words :  the  throwing  of  stones 
and  breaking  of  windows  is  the  prelude 
on  the  part  of  a  mob  to  a  general  riot; 
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an  apology  for  one*8  ill  behayior  is  boiii6> 
times  the  preface  to  soliciting  a  remission 
of  pnnishment.  ^heprdtide  is  frequent- 
ly, though  not  always,  preparatory  to  that 
which  is  in  itself  actually  had :  the  pref- 
aee  is  either  to  guard  against  something 
objectionable  or  to  secure  something  de« 
sirable.  Intemperance  in  liquor  is  the 
prdude  to  every  other  extravagance; 
when  one  wishes  to  insure  compliance 
with  a  request  that  may  possibly  be  un- 
reasonable, it  is  necessary  to  pave  the 
way  by  some  suitable  preface. 

The  rooTlng  ttonn 
Thickens  ainain,  and  load  triamphiint  shouts, 
And  horns  shrill  warbling  in  each  glade, pr«/iMf« 
To  his  approaching  Ikta. 


He  had  reason  to  usher  this  in  with  a  prefa- 
tory cautioD  against  philosophy  and  vain  deceit. 

WATSaXJkMO. 

In  the  extended  application,  they  are 
both  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  general  peace  all  over 
the  world,  whkh  was  a  proper  prelude  for  ush- 
ering in  his  coming  who  was  tlie  Prince  of  peace. 

Fbji>kaux. 

As  no  delay 
Of  pre/itce  brooking  through  his  zeal  of  right. 

MlLTOM. 

TO  PREMmS,  PRE8UKB. 

PREMISE,  from  pre  and  mittOy  signifies 
to  set  down  beforehand;  PRESUME,  from 
ttimo,  to  take,  signifies  to  take  beforehand. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard 
to  our  previous  assertions  or  admissions 
of  any  circumstance ;  the  former  is  used 
for  what  is  theoretical  or  belongs  to  opin- 
ions ;  the  latter  is  used  for  what  is  prac- 
tical or  belongs  to  facts :  we  premise  that 
the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  unquestionable 
when  we  argue  respecting  his  attributes ; 
we  prettane  that  a  person  has  a  firm  be- 
lief in  Divine  revelation  when  we  exhort 
him  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
No  argument  can  be  pursued  until  we 
have  premised  those  points  upon  which 
both  parties  are  to  agree;  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  preeume  upon  more  than 
what  we  are  fully  authorized  to  take  for 
certain. 

Here  we  must  first  premUe  what  it  is  to  enter 
into  temptation.  Sodth. 

In  the  long  iambic  meter  it  does  not  appear 
that  Chaucer  ever  composed  at  all ;  for  I  pre- 
eums  no  one  can  imagine  that  he  was  the  author 
9f  Gamelyn.  TTawanr. 


TO  PRESS,  BQUKEZB,  FUTCH,  GRIPB. 

PRESS,  in  Latin  pretnUy  parti<nple  of 
premoy  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
paprifuiy  heaviness.  SQU££2j£,  id  Saxon 
aguizta^  Latin  quanOy  Hebrew  resAoA,  to 
pren  together.  PINCH  is  but  a  raria- 
t\on  from  pituxTymnytpine.  6RIP£,from 
the  German  ^ret/en ,  signifies  to  seize,  like 
the  word  grapple  or  grasp,  the  Latin  m- 
/»o,  the  Greek  ypiwiC^u,  to  fish  or  catcfa, 
and  the  Hebrew  geraph,  to  catch. 

The  forcible  action  of  one  body  on  an- 
other is  included  in  all  these  terms.  In 
the  word  pretM  this  is  the  only  idea ;  the 
rest  differ  in  the  circumstances.  We  maj 
pren  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  whote 
body,  or  any  particular  limb ;  one  mteaea 
commonly  with  the  hand;  onejRisoWs  ei« 
ther  with  the  fingers  or  an  instnuoent 
constructed  in  a  similar  form ;  one  ffripet 
with  teeth,  claws,  or  any  instrument  that 
can  gain  hold  of  the  object  Inanimate 
as  well  as  animate  objects  preee.  or  pindk  / 
but  to  9qutt3»  and  ^pe  are  more  prop- 
erly the  actions  of  animate  objects ;  the 
former  is  always  said  of  persona,  the 
latter  of  animaliB;  stones  />rett  that  on 
which  they  rest  their  weight;  a  door 
which  shuts  of  itself  may  jmuA  the  fin- 
gers ;  one  squeam  the  hand  of  a  friend ; 
lobsters  and  many  other  shell-fish  ^pe 
whatever  comes  within  their  claws. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  have 
a  similar  distinction ;  we  prtm  a  person 
by  importunity,  or  some  ooerdve  meas- 
ure; an  extortioner  a^Mcews  in  order  to 
get  that  which  is  given  with  reluctance 
or  difficulty ;  a  miser  jMn«A«i  himself  if  he 
contracts  his  subnstenoe;  he  ^ripm  all 
that  oomes  within  his  possession. 

All  these  women  (the  thirty  wires  of  Orodest 
preeeed  hard  upon  the  old  king,  each  solidttnc 
for  a  son  of  her  own.  PaiSBAinE. 

Ventidius  receiving  great  snms  ftrom  Herod  to 
promote  his  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  great- 
er to  hinder  it,  equeeted  each  of  them  to  the  ut- 
most, and  served  neither.  pRmaAcx. 

Better  dispos*d  to  clothe  the  tatter'd  wretdi, 
Who  shrinks  beneath  the  Mast,  to  feed  the  poor 
JHnoh'd  with  afflictive  want.  Soicsbvuxb. 

How  can  he  be  envied  for  his  felicity  who  is 
eonsclons  that  a  very  short  time  will  ffive  Mm 
np  to  the  gripe  of  poverty  ?  Johhsov. 

PRESSING,  URGENT,  IMPORTCNATS. 

PRESSING  and  URGENT,  from  to 
press  and  nrffe^  are  applied  as  qoalifying 
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terms  eilher  to  pereoiw  or  things;  IM- 
PORTUNATE, from  the  verb  to  imjKn-- 
tungy  which  probably  signifies  to  wish  to 
get  into  port,  to  land  at  some  port,  is  ap- 
plied only  to  persons.  In  regard  to  preu- 
inffy  it  is  said  either  of  one's  demands, 
ODe^s  requests,  or  one^s  exhortations ;  ur- 
gent  is  said  of  one's  solicitations  or  en- 
treaties ;  inq)ortunaie  is  said  of  one's  beg- 
ging or  applying  for  a  thing.  The  press- 
ing has  more  of  violence  in  it ;  it  is  sup* 
ported  by  f oroe  and  authority ;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  right:  the  urgeiU 
makes  an  appeal  to  one's  feelings ;  it  is 
more  persuasive,  and  is  employed  in  mat> 
ters  of  favor :  the  importunate  has  some 
of  the  force,  but  none  of  the  authority 
or  obligation,  of  the  prernng ;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  personal  gratifica- 
tion. When  applied  to  ihrngs^  pressing 
is  as  much  more  forcible  than  urgent  as 
in  the  former  case ;  we  speak  of  a  press- 
ing necessity,  an  urgent  case.  A  creditor 
will  be  pressing  for  his  money  when  he 
fears  to  lose  it ;  one  friend  is  urgent  with 
another  to  intercede  in  his  behalf;  beg- 
gars are  commonly  importunate  with  the 
hope  of  teasing  others  out  of  their  money. 

Mr.  Gay,  whose  seal  In  jonr  ooDcem  is  worthy 
a  friend,  writes  to  me  in  the  most  pressing  terms 
•bout  it.  Por«. 

Neither  would  he  hare  done  it  at  all  but  at  my 
urgency.  Swift. 

Sleep  may  be  put  off  from  time  to  time,  yet  the 
demand  is  of  so  importunate  a  natnre  as  not  to 
remain  long  nnsatisfled.  Jobnsoii. 

PRESUMPTIVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRE- 
SUMING. 

PRESUMPTIVE  comes  from  presume, 
in  the  sense  of  supposing  or  taking  for 
granted ;  PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRESUM- 
VSG(v.  Assumption),  comes  from  the  same 
verb  in  the  sense  of  taking  upon  one's 
self,  or  taking  to  one's  self  any  impor- 
tance :  the  former  is  therefore  employed 
in  an  indiiferent,  the  latter  in  a  bad  ac- 
ceptation :  a  presumptive  heir  is  one  pre- 
swned  or  expected  to  be  heir ;  presump- 
tive evidence  is  evidence  founded  on  some 
presumption  or  supposition ;  so  likewise 
presumptive  reasoning ;  but  a  presump- 
tuous man,  a  presumpbums  thou^t,  %pre- 
sumptuous  behavior,  all  indicate  an  unau- 
thorized presumption  in  one's  own  favor. 
iVemmpAioiM  is  a  stronger  term  ihsaipre- 


suming,  because  it  has  a  more  definite  use ; 
the  former,  from  the  termination  ous,  sig- 
nifies full  of  presumption  ;  the  latter  the 
inclination  U>  presume:  a  man  is  presump- 
tuous when  his  conduct  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  presumption;  he  is  presuming, 
inasmuch  as  he  shows  himself  dispos^ 
to  presume:  hence  we  speak  oif  presump- 
tuous language,  not  presuming  language : 
a  presumtng  temper,  not  a  presumptuous 
temper.  In  like  manner,  when  one  says 
it  is  presumptuous  in  a  man  to  do  any- 
thing, this  expresses  the  idea  of  presump- 
tion much  more  forcibly  than  to  say  it  is 
presuming  in  him  to  do  it  It  would  be 
presumptuous  in  a  man  to  address  a  roon- 
arch  in  a  language  of  familiarity  and  dis- 
respect ;  it  is  presuming  in  a  common  per- 
son to  address  any  one  who  is  superior  in 
station  with  familiarity  and  disrespect 

There  is  no  qnaliflcation  for  government  but 
Tirtae  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive. 

BintKB. 

See  what  Is  got  by  those  presumptuous  prin- 
ciples which  have  brought  yonr  leaders  (of  the 
revolution)  to  despise  ail  their  predecessors. 

BUBKE. 

Prestiminff  of  his  force  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Already  he  devours  the  promis*d  prize.  Dbtobn. 

PRETENCE,  PRETENSION,  PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 

PRETENCE  comes  from  pretend  (v. 
To  feign)  in  the  sense  of  setting  forth- 
anything  independent  of  ourselves.  PRE- 
TENSION comes  from  the  same  verb  in 
the  sense  of  setting  forth  anything  that 
depends  upon  ourselves.  Thepreteiux  is 
commonly  a  misrepresentation ;  the  pre- 
tension is'frequently  a  miscalculation :  the 
pretence  is  set  forth  to  conceal  what  is 
bad  in  one's  self ;  the  pretension  is  set 
forth  to  display  what  is  good:  the  for- 
mer betrays  one's  falsehood,  the  latter 
one's  conceit  or  self-importance ;  the  for- 
mer can  never  be  employed  in  a  good 
sense,  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed in  an  indifferent  sense:  a  man 
of  bad  character  may  make  a  pretence  of 
religion  by  adopting  an  outward  profes- 
sion ;  men  of  the  least  merit  often  make 
the  highest  pretetisions. 

Ovid  had  wani'd  her  to  beware 
Of  strolling  gods,  whose  nsual  trade  is. 

Under  pretence  of  taking  air,  

To  pick  up  snblnnary  ladies.  Swirx 

Each  thinks  his  own  the  best  prd<0ft«<of».  Qkx 
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The  prdmee  uid  PRETEXT  alike  con- 
BiBt  of  what  is  unreal ;  but  the  former  is 
not  so  great  a  violation  of  truth  as  the 
latter :  the  pretence  may  consist  of  truth 
and  falsehood  blended ;  the  pretext  con- 
sists altogether  of  falsehood :  the  pre- 
tence may  sometimes  serve  only  to  con- 
ceal or  palliate  a  fault ;  ^e pretext  serves 
to  hide  something  seriously  culpable  or 
wicked :  a  child  may  make  indisposition 
a  pretence  for  idleness;  a  thief  makes  his 
acquaintance  with  the  servants  a  pretext 
for  getting  admittance  into  a  house. 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feifcned  pretence 
Of  proffer*d  peace,  delude  the  Latin  prince. 

PaTDEM. 

Justifying  perfidy  and  murder  fbr  public  bene- 
fit, public  benefit  would  soon  become  XXvepreteoat^ 
and  perfidy  and  murder  the  end.  Busks. 

The  pretence  and  EXCUSE  are  both 
set  forth  to  justify  one^s  conduct  in  the 
eyes  of  others ;  but  the  pretence  always 
conceals  something  more  or  less  culpa- 
ble, and  by  a  greater  or  less  violation  of 
truth ;  the  exeute  may  sometimes  justify 
that  which  is  justifiable,  and  with  strict 
regard  to  truth.  To  oblige  one*s  self  un- 
der the  pretence  of  obliging  another,  is  a 
despicable  trick ;  illness  is  an  allowable 
excuse  to  justify  any  omission  in  business. 

I  should  hare  dressed  the  whole  with  greater 
care,  but  I  had  little  time,  which  I  am  sure  you 
know  to  be  more  than  pretence.  Waks. 

Nothing  but  love  this  patience  could  produce, 
And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  excuee. 

Dbtdsn. 

And  even  where  the  excuae  may  be  friv- 
olous it  does  not  imply  direct  falsehood. 

The  last  reftige  of  a  guilty  person  ia  to  take 
shelter  under  an  esecuee.  South. 

PRETEN8IOX,  CLAIM. 

PRETENSION  {v.  Pretence)  and  CLAIM 
(v.  To  aek  for)  both  signify  an  assertion 
of  rights,  but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of 
the  rights.  The  first  refers  only  to  the 
rights  which  are  considered  as  such  by 
the  individual ;  the  latter  to  those  which 
exist  independent  of  his  supposition: 
there  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  prdenmon 
without  some  one  to  pretend,  but  there 
may  be  a  (iaim  without  any  immediate 
dainumt:  thus  we  say  a  person  rests  his 
pretension  to  the  crown  upon  the  ground 
of  being  descended  from  the  former  king ; 
in  hereditary  monarchies  there  is  no  one 


who  has  any  daim  to  the  orowa 
the  next  heir  in  succession. 

But  if  to  unjust  things  tboa  dost  pretend. 
Ere  they  b^;in,let  thy  prettneiona  end. 


Whence  is  this  pow*r,  this  ftmdnees  of  all 
Serving,  adorning  life  through  all  its  parta 
Which  names  Imposed,  by  letters  mark'd 

names. 
Adjusted  property  by  legal  etaimM?        J 


The  pretettdon  is  commonly  boill  upon 
personal  merits ;  the  eiaim  rests  upon  the 
laws  of  civil  society:  a  person  makes 
high  pretenaions  who  estimates  his  mer- 
its  and  consequent  deserts  at  a  bi^h  rate ; 
he  judges  of  his  ciaime  according  as  they 
are  supported  by  the  laws  of  his  ochw' 
try  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case: 
the  pretension  when  denied  can  never  be 
proved ;  the  daim,  when  proved,  can  be 
enforced. 

It  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that,  urith  all 
their  preUn»ion»  to  genius  and  discoveries,  tbey 
do  little  more  than  copy  one  another.    JoiiiRsoii. 

This  night  our  minister  vre  name, 

Let  every  servant  speak  his  claim.  Gat. 

PREVAIUNO,  PREVALENT,  KULIXG, 
OVERRULII^O,  PREDOMINAKT. 

PREVAILING  and  PREVALENT  both 
come  from  the  Latin  ^evoZao,  to  be  s^trong 
above  others.  RULING,  0 VERRU  LING, 
and  PREDOMINANT  (from  dbmtjior,  to 
ruh\  signify  ruling  or  bearing  greater 
sway  than  others. 

Prevailing  expresses  the  actual  state 
or  quality  of  a  particular  object :  jsnva- 
lent  marks  the  quality  of  preveaUng^  as  it 
aifects  objects  in  general.  The  same  dis- 
tinction exists  between  overruling  and 
fredominant.  A  person  has  a  prevaU- 
tng  sense  of  religion ;  religious  feeling  is 
prevalent  in  a  country  or  in  a  community. 
There  is  always  some  prevailing  fashion 
which  some  persons  are  ever  ready  to 
follow.  The  idea  has  of  late  years  be- 
come prevalent. 

The  evils  naturally  consequent  upon  a  pre- 
wtiling  temptation  are  intolerable.  Sooth. 

The  conduct  of  a  peculiar  providence  made  the 
instruments  of  that  great  design  pretaUni  and 
victorious,  and  all  those  mountains  of  oppositioo 
to  become  plains.  Soctb. 

Whate'er  thou  shalt  ordain,  thdu  ruUnff  powV, 
Unknown  and  audden  be  the  dreadAil  hour. 

Rows. 

Prevailing  and  prevalent  mark  simply 
the  existing  state  of  superiority :  rW^ 
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and  prtdfoimimmd  express  this  state,  in  re- 
lation to  some  other  which  it  has  super- 
seded or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferiority, 
^n  opinion  is  said  to  be  prevailing  as  re- 
spects the  number  of  persons  by  whom 
is  is  maintained:  a  principle  is  said  to 
be  TvJiimg  as  respects  the  superior  influ- 
ence which  it  has  over  the  conduct  of 
men  more  than  any  other.  Particular 
disorders  are  prevalent  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  they  affect  the  gener- 
ality of  persons:  s  particular  taste  or 
fashion  is  predominant  which  supersedes 
all  other  tastes  or  fashions. 

Nor  can  a  man.  Independently  of  the  overrul- 
4nif  influence  of  Ood*8  bleatng  and  care,  call 
binuelfone  penny  riclier.  Sooth. 

The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  foreigner  to  be 
a  king  was  held  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  a 
j^rtdominant  sect  of  the  Jews.         Pwdsacx. 

TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 

To  PREVENT  is  literally  to  come  be- 
forehand, and  ANTICIPATE  to  take  be- 
forehand :  the  former  is  employed  for  ac- 
tual occurrences ;  the  latter  as  much  for 
calculations  as  for  actions :  to  prevent  is 
the  act  of  a  person  toward  other  persons 
or  things;  to  antieipate  is  the  act  of  a 
being  either  toward  himself  or  another. 
In  this  sense  God  is  said  to  prevent  man 
with  his  favor  by  interposing  so  as  to  di- 
rect his  purposes  to  the  right  object. 

Be  rarefbl  still  to  gnard  thy  soul  from  wrong, 
And  let  fhy  thought  prevent  thy  hand  and 
tongue.  Bows. 

And  a  man  may  prevent  what  ia  to 
happen,  by  causing  it  to  happen  before 
the  time. 

Dttt  I  do  think  i^  most  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  liear  of  what  might  fiUl,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.  SHAurBASB. 

We  anticipate  the  happiness  which  we 
are  to  eujoy  in  future;  we  anticipate 
what  a  person  is  going  to  say  by  saying 
the  same  thing  before  him. 

Why  should  wa 
Anticipate  onr  sorrows  ?   *Ti8  like  those 
Who  d&e  for  fear  of  death.  SHAasrsARK. 

These  words  may  also  be  both  taken 
in  the  sense  of  causing  a  thing  not  to 
be  done,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  to 
prevent  is  to  cause  a  thing  not  to  be  done 
or  happen  at  all,  and  anticipate  is  to  pre- 
vent another  from  doing  it  by  doing  it 

pne^S  self. 

g9» 


They  sent  a  party  of  twelve  hundred  iKVsa  and 
dragoons,  ander  the  command  of  Sir  George  Chnd- 
lelgb,  to  surprise  the  high-sheriff  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
the  coming  op  of  any  more  strength  to  the  king's 
party.  Clabemdox. 

I  am  flur  flnom  pretending  to  ioatract  the  pro* 
fes8ion,or  anticipating  their  directions  to  sach 
as  are  under  their  government        Aebcthmox. 

TO  PREVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  causing 
something  not  to  take  place  or  exist. 
To  PREVENT  (v.  To  hindbr)  is  to  hap- 
pen before,  so  as  to  render  the  thine  im- 
practicable. To  OBVIATE,  from  06  and 
vioy  signifies  coming  in  the  way  so  as  to 
render  the  thing  unnecessary  or  of  no 
value.  Prevent  applies  to  events  or  cir- 
cumstances in  life ;  chviate  to  mental  acts 
or  objects :  bad  weather  prevents  a  per- 
son setting  out  according  to  a  certain  ar- 
rangement ;  a  change  of  plan  obviatee  ev- 
ery difficulty. 

Ev'17  disease  of  age  we  may  prevent, 

Like  those  of  youth,  by  being  diligent.  Debham. 

The  wind  and  my  unfortunate  sprain  togeth- 
er, in  a  great  measure  prevented  oar  electrical 
experiments.  Bbtdomb. 

The  imputation  of  folly,  if  it  Is  true,  must  be 
suffered  withoBt  hope ;  but  that  of  Immorality 
may  be  obviated  by  removing  the  cause. 

Hawebswobtu. 

Upon  the  ministers  of  the  Church  It  is  incum- 
bent, as  occasions  offer,  to  explain  and  illustrate 
its  design  and  uses  to  the  more  unlearned,  as  well 
as  to  obviate  the  crude  exceptions  made  i^s*inst 
tta  doctrines  or  language.  Ccbavbk. 

To  PRECLUDE,  from  pre  and  dudo,  or 
daiido^  to  shut,  signifying  to  shut  before 
or  out,  to  put  a  stop  to  by  the  interven- 
tion of  something,  is,  like  obviate,  applied 
to  mental  objects. 

The  design  of  subscription  being  to  preserve 
one  uniform  tenor  of  fisith,  and  to  preclude  di- 
versity of  opinion.  Watbblakd. 

To  prevent  and  preclude  are  rather  the 
act  of  the  thing  tnan  of  the  person ;  to 
obviate  is  rather  the  act  of  the  person 
than  of  the  thing.  Circumstances  may 
prevent  or  predviae  anything  from  hap- 
pening: a  person  obviatee  a  difficulty  or 
objection ;  so,  according  to  this  distinc- 
tion, we  may  say  either  to  obviate  a  ne- 
cessity, or  to  preclude  a  necessity  for  any- 
thing, according  as  this  is  effected  by  any 
person,  or  by  any  circumstance. 
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I  hare  began  two  or  three  letters  to  yon  by 
snatches,  and  been  prevented  from  finishing 
them  by  a  thousand  avocations  and  dissipations. 

Swift. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  paid  any  attention  to  the  law ;  indeed,  his  dra- 
niatie  pnrsaits  must  have  preluded  the  neces- 
saiy  application.  Antbont  A.  Wood. 

For  the  obHaHna  that  difficulty,  I  have  will- 
ingly declined  that  uistanoe  against  the  eternal 
Buooesatoa  of  mankind.  Haim. 

PRBVIOU8,  PREUMINART,  PREPAR- 
ATORY; IMTBODUCTORY. 

PREVIOUS,  in  l.atin  pravim^  com- 
pounded  of  pnt  and  via,  signifies  lead- 
ing the  way  or  going  before.  PRELIM- 
INABYyfrom  prai  and  /«nMfi,a  thresh- 
old, signifies  belonging  to  the  threshold 
or  entrance.  PREPARATORY  and  IN- 
TRODUCTORY signify  belonging  to  a 
preparation  or  introduction. 

JPreviom  denotes  simply  the  order  of 
succession :  the  other  terms,  in  addition 
to  this,  c(»ivey  the  idea  of  connection  be- 
tween the  objects  which  succeed  each 
other.  Previoug  applies  to  actions  and 
proceedings  in  general;  as  a  prevwm 
question,  a  previous  inquiry,  a  previout 
determination:  prelumnary  is  employed 
only  for  matters  of  contract :  a  prtUmi' 
nary  article,  a  prdtmmary  condition,  are 
what  precede  the  final  settlement  of  any 
question:  preparatory  is  employed  for 
matters  of  arrangement;  the  disposing 
of  men  in  battle  is  preparaiory  to  an  en- 
gagement; the  making  of  marriage)  deeds 
and  contracts  is  preparatory  to  the  final 
solemnization  of  the  marriage :  introdue- 
iory  is  employed  for  matters  of  science  or 
discussion;  as  remarks  are  introdtidory 
to  the  main  subject  in  question;  com- 
pendiums  of  grammar,  geography,  and 
the  like,  as  iniroduetory  to  larger  works, 
are  useful  for  young  people.  Prudent 
people  are  careful  to  make  every  prevt- 
OU8  inquiry  before  they  seriously  enter 
into  engagements  with  strangers:  it  is 
impolitic  to  enter  into  details  until  all 
preliminary  matters  are  fully  adjusted: 
one  ought  never  to  undertake  any  impor- 
tant matter  without  first  adopting  every 
preparatory  measure  that  can  facilitate 
its  prosecution:  in  complicated  matters 
it  is  necessary  to  have  something  iniro- 
ductory  by  way  of  explanation. 

One  step  by  which  a  temptation  approaches  to 


its  crisis  is  a  preWmts  growing  fkmiliarltjr  of  tift 
mind  with  the  sin  wlilch  a  man  ia  tempted  tn. 


I  have  discussed  the  nuptial  preliminariee  ao 
often  ,that  I  can  repeat  the  faaoA  in  wbicfa  Jointmcs 
are  settled  and  pin-money  secored.       Jobxbos. 

iEschylos  is  in  the  prKtice  of  hotding  the  iqiee- 
tator  in  saspenae  by  a  preparatory  wSkene^  ia 
his  chief  person.  CcvBsaLaxDL 

Consider  yourselves  as  acting  now,  under  the 
eye  of  Gk)d,  an  introductory  part  to  a  more  na- 
portant  scene.  BLaim. 

PRIDE;  VAMXTY,  OONCKIT. 

PRIDE  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  word  pairide,  and  the  Geitnan 
pradUy  show  or  splendor,  as  it  sonifies 
that  high-flown  temper  in  a  man  which 
makes  him  paint  to  himself  everything  in 
himself  as  beautiful  or  splendid.  VAN- 
ITY, in  Latin  vaniiaj^  from  vain  and  •«- 
fuis,  is  compounded  of  ve  or  valde  and 
tiuimt,  signifying  exceeding  emptineasL 
CONCEIT,  V.  OmeeU. 

The  valuing  of  one's  self  oo  the  pos- 
session of  any  property  is  the  idea  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  but  they  differ  either 
in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  ntmnm^r  of 
the  action.  Pride  is  the  term  of  most  ex- 
tensive import  and  application,  and  com- 
prehends in  its  signifioBttion  not  only  thai 
of  the  other  two  terms,  but  likewise  ideas 
peculiar  to  itself.  Pride  is  applicable  to 
every  object,  good  or  bad,  high  or  low, 
small  or  great ;  vanity  is  applicable  only 
to  small  objects :  pride  is  therefore  good 
or  bad :  vanity  ia  always  bad,  it  is  always 
emptiness  or  nothingness.  A  man  is 
proud  who  values  himself  on  the  posses- 
sion of  his  literary  or  scientific  talent,  on 
his  wealth,  on  his  rank,  on  his  power,  on 
his  acquirements,  or  his  superiority  over 
his  competitors ;  he  is  vain  of  his  person, 
his  dress,  his  walk,  or  anything  that  is 
frivolous.  Pride  is  the  inherent  quality 
in  man ;  and,  while  it  rests  on  noble  ob- 
jects, it  is  his  noblest  characteristic ;  t^ojt- 
ity  is  the  distortion  of  one's  nattuv  flow- 
ing from  a  vicious  constitution  or  educa- 
tion :  pride  shows  itself  variously,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  object  on  which 
it  is  fixed ;  a  nob\e  pride  seeks  to  display 
itself  in  all  that  can  command  the  respect 
or  admiration  of  mankind ;  the  pride  of 
wealth,  of  power,  or  of  other  adventitious 
properties,  commonly  displays  itself  in  an 
unseemly  deportment  toward  others ;  van- 
ity shows  itself  in  false  pretensions. 
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He  was  oommonly  represented  as  a  proud  and 
distant  man,  bnt  in  fact  he  had  no  more  prid6 
at  heart  than  every  man  of  honor  carries  aboat 
with  him,  and  which  serres  to  repel  ererythinfc 
tliat  inclines  toward  meanness  with  becoming  in- 
dignation. Gl71IBEiU.AMD. 

His  vanity  disposed  him  to  be  his  excellency, 
and  his  weakness  to  believe  that  he  should  be 
the  general  In  the  houses  as  well  as  in  the  field, 
and  be  able  to  govern  their  counsels  and  restrain 
their  passions,  as  well  as  to  fight  their  battles. 

Clabendom. 

Pride^  in  the  limited  and  bad  sense,  is 
always  associated  with  strength,  and  pro- 
duces more  or  less  violence;  vanUy  is 
coupled  with  weakness. 

VanUff  makes  men  ridlculovui,  pride  odious, 
and  ambition  terrible.  Stbblb. 

*Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 

That  vanHy'9  the  food  of  fools.  Swin. 

Coneeii  is  that  species  of  self-valuation 
that  respects  one's  talents  only ;  it  is  so 
far,  therefore,  closely  allied  to  pride;  bnt 
a  man  is  said  to  be  proud  of  that  which 
he  really  has,  but  to  be  eonotiied  ot  that 
which  he  really  has  not :  a  man  may  be 
proud  to  an  excess  of  merits  which  he 
actually  possesses ;  but  when  he  is  eon^ 
ccitedy  his  merits  are  all  in  his  own  con- 
ceit; the  latter  is  therefore  obviously 
founded  on  falsehood  altogether.  Ajb 
aelt-conceit  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance 
and  vanity,  it  is  most  frequently  found  in 
youth,  but,  as  it  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  improvement,  it  may  grow  up  with  a 
person  and  go  with  him  through  life. 

The  adt' conceit  of  the  young  is  the  great 
source  of  those  dangers  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. Blaib. 

PRIDE,  HAUGHTINESS,  LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

PRIDE  is  employed  principally  as  re- 
spects the  temper  of  the  mind :  HAUGH- 
TINESS {v.  Haughty)  and  LOFTINESS 
(t;.  High)  respect  either  the  temper  of 
mind  or  the  external  behavior.  DIGNI- 
TY {v.  Honor)  respects  only  the  external 
behavior.  Pride  is,  as  before  (v.  Pride), 
the  general  term ;  the  others  are  modes 
of  pride.  Pride,  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
purely  of  self-esteem,  is  a  positive  senti- 
ment which  one  may  entertain  indepen- 
dently of  other  persons :  it  lies  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and 
mingles  itself  insensibly  with  our  affec- 
tions and  passions.  Haugktinesg  is  that 
mode  of  pride  which  springs  out  of  one^s 


comparison  of  one^s  self  with  others: 
the  haughty  man  dwells  on  the  inferiori- 
ty of  others ;  the  proud  man,  in  the  strict 
sense,  dwells  on  his  own  perfections. 
Loflinesa  is  a  mode  of  pride  which  raises 
the  spirit  above  objects  supposed  to  be 
inferior;  it  does  not  set  man  so  much 
above  others  as  above  himself,  or  that 
which  concerns  himself. 

Every  demonstration  of  an  implacable  rancor 
and  an  untamable  pride  were  the  only  encour- 
agements we  received  (fjrom  the  regicides)  to  the 
renewal  of  our  supplications.  Bubks. 

Prosperity  doth  not  only  shut  the  earth  against 
counsel  by  reason  of  the  dulness  which  it  leaves 
upon  the  senses,  bnt  also  on  account  of  that  arro- 
gance and  untutored  haughtinen  that  it  brings 
upon  the  mind.  Socth. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  loftineee  enough 
in  their  temper,  and  affocted  to  make  a  sovereign 
figure.  CoLLixa. 

As  respects  the  exterior,  pride  in  the 
behavior  is  always  bad. 

He  was  oommonly  represented  as  a  proud  and 
distant  man.  Cumbbrland. 

But  it  is  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense 
in  application  to  brutes  or  unconscious 
agents. 

He,  like  a  proud  steed  rein*d,  went  haughty  on. 

Milton. 

Hauglitiness  in  one's  carriage,  and  lo/- 
tinese  in  one^s  tone  or  air,  are  mostly  un- 
becoming, and  seldom  warranted. 

Provoked  by  Edward's  havghtineae^eren  the 
passive  Baliol  began  to  mutiny.        KousaTaoif . 

Waller  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  predominat- 
ing beauty,  of  lofty  charms  and  imperious  influ- 
ence. Johnson. 

Dignity,  which  arises  from  a  proper 
consciousness  of  what  is  due  to  one's 
self,  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense.  It 
is  natural  to  some  men,  and  shows  itself 
at  all  times;  on  other  occasions  it  re- 
quires to  be  assumed. 

As  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his  &te  to  be  inevi- 
table, he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude 
of  a  veteran.  Robebtbon. 

PRIMARY,  PRIMITIVE,  PRISTINE, 

ORIGINAL.  ' 

FRIMART,  from  primus,  signifies  be- 
longing to  or  like  the  first  PRIMI- 
TIVE, from  the  same,  signifies  being 
the  first.  PRISTINE,  in  Latin  pristinue, 
from  pritu,  signifies  in  former  times. 
ORIGINAL  signifies  containing  the  ort* 
gifL 
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The  primary  denotes  simply  the  order 
of  succession,  and  is  therefore  the  gener- 
ic term ;  primitive^  pristine^  and  original 
iiiolude  also  the  idea  of  some  other  rela- 
tion to  the  thing  that  succeeds,  and  are 
therefore  modes  of  the  primary.  The 
primary  has  nothing  to  come  before  it ; 
in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the  primary 
cause  as  the  cause  which  precedes  sec* 
ondary  causes:  theprfmi/tv«  is  that  af- 
ter which  other  things  are  formed ;  in  this 
manner  a  primitive  word  is  that  after 
which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives  are 
formed:  the  pritiine  is  that  which  fol- 
lows the  pritnitivf,  so  as  to  become  cus- 
tomary ;  there  are  but  few  specimens  of 
the  pristine  purity  of  life  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity:  the  original  is 
that  which  either  gives  birth  to  the  thing, 
or  belongs  to  that  which  gives  birth  to 
the  thing;  the  original  meaning  of  a 
word  is  that  which  was  given  to  it  by  the 
makers  of  the  word. 

Memorv  ia  the  primary  and  ftindamental 
power,  without  which  there  could  be  no  other 
intellectual  operation.  Johnson. 

Meanwhile  our  primiHve  great  sire  to  meet. 
His  godlike  gnest  walks  forth.  Milton. 

As  to  the  share  of  power  each  individual  ought 
to  have  in  the  State,  that  I  must  deny  to  be 
among  the  direct  oriffinal  rights  of  man. 

BVRKK. 

While  with  her  friendly  clay  he  deign*d  to  dwell, 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  iter  prietine  seat. 

Tbior. 

PRINCE,  MOXABCHy  SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 

PRINCE,  in  French  prince,  Latin  prin- 
cepHy  from  primus,  signifies  the  chief  or 
the  first  person  in  the  nation.  MON- 
ARCH, from  the  Greek  fiovoc,  alone,  and 
apvrif  government,  signifies  one  having 
sole  authority.  SOVEREIGN  has  been 
supposed  to  be  changed  from  eeuperreg- 
num,  but,  like  the  French  aouveraifi,  the 
Spanish  toberano,  and  the  Italian  Bovrano, 
it  may,  perhaps,  with  greater  propriety, 
be  derived  from  siwemva  or  eupremus, 
supreme.  POTENTATE,  from  potem, 
powerful,  signifies  one  having  supreme 
power. 

Prince  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms ;  every  monarchy  sovereigny 
and  potentate  is  a  prince,  but  not  vice 
versa.  The  term  prince  is  indefinite  as 
to  the  degree  of  power:  a  prince  may 


have  a  limited  or  despotic  power;  bat  in 
its  restricted  sense  it  denotes  a  smaller 
degree  of  power  than  any  of  the  other 
terms :  the  term  monarth  does  not  d^ne 
the  extent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that 
it  is  undivided,  as  opposed  to  that  spe- 
cies of  power  which  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  many:  wvereign  and  poiadaie 
indicate  the  highest  degree  of  power; 
but  the  former  is  employed  only  as  re- 
spects the  nation  that  is  governed,  the 
latter  respects  other  nations :  a  sovereign 
is  supreme  over  his  subjects ;  a  potmtaU 
is  powerful  by  means  of  his  subjects. 
Every  man  having  independent  power  is 
vl  prince,  let  his  territory  be  ever  so  in- 
considerable :  Germany  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  states,  which  are  gov- 
emed  by  petty  princes.  Every  <»ie  reign- 
ing  by  himself  in  a  state  of  some  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  having  an  inde- 
pendent authority  over  his  subjects,  is  a 
monarch;  kmgs  and  emperors,  therefore, 
are  all  monarchs.  Every  monarch  h  a 
sovereign  whose  extent  of  dominion  and 
number  of  subjects  rises  above  the  ordi- 
nary level ;  he  is  a  potentate  if  his  infla> 
ence  either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field  ex- 
tends very  considerably  over  the  affairs 
of  other  nations. 

Of  all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexi- 
can sceptre,  Hontesama  was  the  moat  hangbty. 

ROBBSnOH. 

The  Mexican  people  were  wariike  and  enter- 
prising, the  authority  of  the  monarch  nnboond- 
ed.  Roasarsoy. 

The  Femvians  yielded  a  blind  sabmlssion  to 
their  sovereigns.  RoBaaraoK. 

How  mean  must  the  moat  exalted  poiemlaU 
upon  earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  in- 
namerable  orders  of  spirits !  Addisoh. 

PRINCTPLE,  MOTI\'K. 

Tmc  PRINCIPLE  (v.  Doctrine)  may 
sometimes  be  the  MOTIVE;  but  often 
there  is  a  principle  where  there  is  no  hmv 
tive,  and  there  is  a  motive  where  there  is 
no  principle.  The  principle  lies  in  con- 
scious and  unconscious  agents ;  the  mo- 
tive only  in  conscious  agents :  all  nature 
is  guided  by  certain  jE>riftH/>2n;  its  move- 
ments go  forward  upon  certain />inn»/)/«8: 
man  is  put  into  action  by  certain  motives; 
the  principle  is  the  prime  moving  cause 
of  everything  that  is  set  in  motion ;  the 
motive  is  the  prime  moving  cause  that 
sets  the  human  machine   into  actioa 
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The  principle  in  its  restricted  sense 
comes  still  nearer  to  the  motive,  when  it 
refers  to  the  opinions  which  we  form: 
the  principle  in  this  case  is  that  idea 
which  we  form  of  things,  so  as  to  r^^- 
late  our  conduct ;  the  motive  is  that  idea 
which  simply  impels  to  action:  the  for- 
mer is  therefore  something  permanent, 
and  grounded  upon  the  exercise  of  our 
reasoning  powers ;  the  latter  is  momen- 
tary, and  arises  simply  from  our  capacity 
of  willing  and  thinking:  bad  principles 
lead  a  man  into  a  bad  course  of  life ;  but 
a  man  may  be  led  by  bad  motives  to  do 
what  is  good  as  well  as  what  is  bad. 

The  liest  legislators  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  establishment  of  some  sure,  solid,  and  ruling 
principle  in  government  Bdbks. 

The  danger  of  betraying  onr  weaknesr  to  oar 
servants,  and  the  impossibility  of  concealing  it 
from  them,  may  be  Justly  considered  as  one  mo- 
tive to  a  regular  life.  Jobivson. 

PRIORITY,  PRECEDENCE,  PRE-EMI- 
NENCE, PREFERENCE. 

PRIORITT  denotes  the  abstract  qual- 
ity  of  being  before  others:  PRECE- 
DENCE,  fvom  pra  and  cedo,  signifies  the 
state  of  going  before :  PRE-EMINENCE 
signifies  being  more  eminent  or  eleyated 
than  others:  PREFERENCE  signifies 
being  put  before  others.  Priority  re- 
Bpects  simply  the  order  of  succession, 
and  is  applied  to  objects  either  in  a  state 
of  motion  or  rest;  precedence  signifies 
priority  in  going,  and  depends  upon  a 
right  or  priTilege;  pre-eminence  signifies 
priority  in  being,  and  depends  upon  mer- 
it ;  preference  signifies  priority  in  placing, 
ana  depends  upon  favor.  The  priority 
is  applicable  rather  to  the  thing  than  the 
person;  it  is  not  that  which  is  sought 
for,  but  that  wluch  is  to  be  had:  age 
frequently  gives  priority  where  every  oth- 
er claim  is  wanting.  *  The  immoderate 
desire  tor  precedence  is  often  nothing  but 
a  childish  vanity ;  it  is  a  distinction  that 
flows  out  of  rank  and  power;  a  noble^ 
man  claims  9,  precedence  on  all  occasions 
of  ceremony.  The  love  oi  pre-eminence 
is  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  de> 
gree  of  moral  worth  which  exceeds  that 
of  othecs ;  a  general  aims  at  pre-eminence 
in  his  profession.  Those  who  are  anx- 
ions  to  obtain  the  best  for  themselves 
are  eager  to  have  the  preference:  we 


seek  for  the  preference  in  matters  of 
choice. 

A  better  place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  pri" 
ority  in  being  helped  at  table,  etc.,  what  u  it 
but  sacrificing  ourselves  in  such  trifles  to  the 
convenience  and  pleasures  of  others? 

Eabi,  Chatbah. 

Ranks  will  then  (in  the  next  world)  be  adjust- 
ed, and  precedencii  set  aright  Addison. 

It  is  the  concern  of  mankind  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  order  should  not  be  a  claim  to  rank ;  that 
crimes  should  not  be  the  only  title  to  pre-emi- 
nence and  honor.  Buhkb. 

We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  fi>r- 
bear  several  actions  of  our  minds  or  motions  of 
our  bodies,  iMtrely  by  a  thought  or  preference 
of  the  mind.  Locks. 

PRIVACY,  RETIREMENT,  SECLUSION. 

PRIVACY  literally  denotes  the  ab- 
stract  quality  of  private;  but  when  taken 
by  itself  it  signifies  the  state  of  being 
private:  RETIREMENT  literally  signi- 
fies the  abstract  act  of  retiring:  and  SE- 
CLUSION that  of  secluding  one's  self: 
but  retirement  by  itself  frequently  de- 
notes a  state  of  being  retired,  or  a  place 
of  retirement;  seclusion,  a  state  of  being 
secluded:  hence  we  say  a  person  lives  in 
privacy,  in  retirement,  in  sedusiot^:  pri- 
vacy is  opposed  to  publicity;  he  who 
lives  in  privacy,  therefore,  is  one  who  fol- 
lows no  public  line,  who  lives  so  as  to 
be  little  known :  retirement  is  opposed  to 
openness  or  freedom  of  access ;  he,  there- 
fore, who  lives  in  retirement  withdraws 
from  the  society  of  others,  he  lives  by 
himself :  seclusion  is  the  excess  of  retire- 
ment; he  who  lives  in  seclusion  bars  all 
access  to  himself;  he  shuts  himself  from 
the  world.  Privacy  is  most  suitable  for 
such  as  are  in  circumstances  of  humilia- 
tion, whether  from  their  misfortune  or 
their  fault ;  retirement  is  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  those  who  are  of  a  reflective  turn ; 
but  seclusion  is  chosen  only  by  those  who 
labor  under  some  strong  affection  of  the 
mind,  whether  of  a  religious  or  a  physi- 
cal nature. 
Fly  with  me  to  some  safe,  some  sacred  privacy. 

'  ROWB. 

In  onr  retiremenU  everything  disposes  us  to 
be  serious.  Addison. 

There  have  appeared  divines  of  enlightened 
and  discerning  minds,  who  have  confirmed  the 
observatlim  that  superstitious  gloom  ever  grows 
darker  and  assumes  now  horrors  in  *fc/u»ion, 

ZUCMUOUK. 
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FRTVILEOE,  PREROGATIVR,  EXEMP- 
TION, IMMUNITY. 

PRIVILEGE,  in  Latin  privUegitmi, 
compounded  otprivua  and  leZy  signifies  a 
law  made  for  any  individual  or  set  of 
indtTiduala.  PREROGATIVE,  in  Latin 
pneroffoiimj  waa  so  called  from  prog  and 
roffo,  to  ask,  because  they  were  first  ask- 
ed whom  they  would  have  to  be  consuls : 
hence  applied  in  our  language  to  the 
light  of  determining  or  choosing  first  in 
many  particulars.  EXEMPTION,  from 
the  verb  to  exempt,  and  IMMUNITY,  from 
the  Latin  tmmunw,  free,  are  both  em- 
ployed for  the  object  from  which  one  is 
exempt  or  free. 

Priviltge  and  prerogative  consist  of 
positive  advantages;  exemption  and  tm- 
munity  of  those  which  are  negative :  by 
the  former  we  obtain  an  actual  good,  by 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evil.  Priv- 
ilege, in  its  most  extended  sense,  compre- 
hends all  the  rest :  for  every  prerogative, 
exemption,  and  immunity  are  privileges, 
inasmuch  as  they  rest  upon  certain  laws 
or  customs,  which  are  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  certain  individuals.  In  the  restrict- 
ed sense,  the  privilege  may  be  enjoyed  by 
many ;  the  prerogative,  which  is  a  pecul- 
iar and  distinguished  privilege,  can  be 
enjoyed  only  by  a  few.  As  they  respect 
the  public,  privUegea  belong  to  or  are 
granted  to  the  subject ;  prerogatives  be- 
long to  the  crown.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
a  member  of  Parliament  to  escape  ar- 
rest for  debt ;  it  is  ikL<^  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  be  irresponsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  ministers :  as  respects  private 
cases,  it  is  the  privilege  of  females  to 
have  the  best  places  assigned  to  them ; 
it  is  the  preroaative  of  the  male  to  ad- 
dress the  female. 

As  the  aged  depart  firom  the  difcnity,  so  they 
forfeit  the  privUegMt  of  gray  hairs.         Blaib. 

By  the  worst  of  usurpations,  a  usurpation  on 
the  prerogatiren  of  nature,  you  attempt  to  force 
tailors  and  carpenters  into  the  State.       Buiuus. 

Privileges  are  applied  to  every  object 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have;  preroga- 
tive is  confined  to  the  case  of  making 
one^s  election,  or  exercising  any  special 
power;  exemption  is  applicable  to  cases 
in  which  one  is  exempted  from  any  trib- 
ute or  payment;  immunity,  from  the  Lat- 
in mimtM,  an  office,  is  peculiarly  applica- 


ble to  cases  in  which  one  is  freed  from 
a  service :  all  chartered  towns  or  corpo- 
rations have  privileges,  exemptums,  and 
immunities :  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  city 
of  London  to  shut  its  gates  against  the 
king. 

Neither  nobility  nor  clergy  (in  France)  enjoy- 
ed any  exempHon  firom  the  daty  on  consuma- 
ble commodities. 


You  daim  an  immnniiy  flnom  evil,  whidi  be- 
tongsnot  to  thehM  ofman.  Bxjjm. 

PROCEEDING  PROCESS,  PROGRESS. 

Tbs  manner  of  performing  actions  for 
the  attainment  of  a  given  end  is  the 
common  idea  comprehended  in  these 
terms.  PROCEEDING  is  the  most  g^t- 
era],  as  it  simply  expresses  the  general 
idea  of  the  manner  of  going  on;  the 
rest  are  specific  terms,  denoting  some 
particularity  in  the  action,  object,  or  dr- 
cumstance.  Proceeding  is  said  common- 
ly of  such  things  as  happen  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  domg  business ;  PROCESS 
is  said  of  such  things  as  are  done  by 
rule :  the  former  is  considered  in  a  moral 
point  of  view ;  the  latter  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  point  of  view :  the  Freema- 
sons have  bound  themselves  together  by 
a  law  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal  some  part 
of  their  proceedings;  the  process  by  which 
paper  is  made  has  undergone  consider- 
able improvements  since  its  first  inven- 
tion. 

What  could  be  more  fiilr  than  to  Uy  open  to 
an  enemy  all  that  you  wislied  to  obuin,  and  to 
desire  him  to  Imitate  your  ingeunons  proceed' 
ingt 


Satumian  Juno  now,  with  double  care. 
Attends  the  Ustal  process  of  the  war.    I>kti>eh. 

Proceeding  and  PROGRESS  both  refer 
to  the  moral  actions  of  men ;  but  the  pro- 
ceedifig  simply  denotes  the  act  of  going 
on,  or  doing  something ;  the  progreas  de- 
notes an  approximation  to  the  end:  the 
proceeding  may  be  only  a  partial  action 
comprehending  both  the  beginning  and 
the  end ;  but  the  progress  is  applied  to 
that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular 
succession  of  action,  to  bring  it  to  a  com- 
pletion :  that  is  a  proceeding  in  which  ev- 
ery man  is  tried  in  a  court  of  law  ;  that 
is  a  progress  which  one  makes  in  learn- 
ing, by  the  addition  to  one's  knowledge: 
hence  we  do  not  talk  of  the  proceeding 
of  life,  but  of  i^e  progress  of  life. 
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It  is  very  obserrable  that  our  procetdinoa 
dlacoTered  plainly  when  his  lordship  tbooght 
well  of  himself,  and  when  not,  for  if  he  was  in 
C^ood  heart  he  observed  as  narrowly.       Nobth. 

His  penetrating  and  comprehensire  mind  saw 
that  the  progreM  of  social,  and  especially  com- 
mercial, fntercoorse  was  producing  new  comlii* 
nations,  which  liad  not  been  specifically  foreseen 
when  the  laws  applied  to  snch  sat|}ects  were  en- 
acted. BUSET. 

PROCBEDIKO,  TRANSACTION. 

PBOCEEDmO  signifies  literally  the 
thing  that  proceeds;  and  TRANSAC- 
TIOl^  the  thing  transacted:  the  former 
is,  therefore,  of  something  that  is  going 
forward ;  the  latter  of  something  that  is 
already  done:  we  are  witnesses  to  the 
whole  proceeding;  we  inquire  into  the 
whole  transaction.  The  term  proceedtng 
is  said  of  every  event  or  circumstance 
which  goes  forward  through  the  agency 
of  men;  transaction  comprehends  only 
those  matters  which  have  been  deliber- 
ately tranaaeted  or  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion :  in  this  sense  we  use  the  word  pro- 
eeedhtg  in  application  to  an  affray  in  the 
street ;  and  the  word  transaction  to  some 
commercial  negotiation  that  has  been 
carried  on  between  certain  persons.  The 
term  procttding  marks  the  manner  of 
proceeding;  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  law:  transac- 
tion marks  the  business  transacted;  as 
the  transactions  on  the  Exchange.  A 
proceeding  may  be  characterized  as  dis- 
gi'aoef  ul ;  a  transaction  as  iniquitous. 

The  proeeedings  of  a  conndl  of  old  men  in 
an  American  tribe,  we  are  told,  were  no  less  for- 
mal and  sagacious  than  those  in  a  senate  in  more 
polished  republics.  Robutsok. 

It  was  Bothwell's  interest  to  cover,  if  possible, 
the  whole  transctcHon  under  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness and  silence.  Roebbtbon. 

PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUE. 

PROCESSION,  from  the  verb  proceed, 
signifies  the  act  of  going  forward  or  be- 
fore, that  is,  in  the  present  instance,  of 
going  before  others,  or  one  before  an- 
other. TRAIN  in  all  probability  comes 
from  the  Latin  traho,  to  draw,  signifying 
the  tiling  drawn  after  another;  and  in 
the  present  instance  the  persons  who 
are  led  after,  or  follow,  any  object. 
RETINUE,  from  the  verb  to  retain,  sig- 
nifies those  who  are  retained  as  attend- 
ants. 


All  these  terms  are  said  of  any  nniA 
ber  of  persons  who  follow  in  a  certain 
order ;  but  this,  which  is  the  leading  idea 
in  the  word  procession,  is  but  collateral  in 
the  terms  train  and  retimis :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  procession  may  consist  of  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  stations ;  but  train 
and  retinue  apply  only  to  such  as  follow 
some  person  or  thing  in  a  subordinate 
capacity:  the  former  in  r^ard  to  such 
as  make  up  the  concluding  part  of  some 
procession;  the  latter  only  in  regard  to 
the  servants  or  attendants  on  the  great. 
At  funerals  there  is  frequently  a  long 
train  of  coaches  belonging  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  which  close  the  proces- 
sion; princes  and  nobles  never  go  out 
on  state  or  public  occasions  without  a 
numerous  retinue:  the  beauty  of  every 
procession  consists  in  the  order  with 
which  every  one  keeps  his  place,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  the  whole  goes 
forward ;  the  length  of  a  train  is  what 
renders  it  most  worthy  of  notice;  the 
number  of  a  retinue  in  Eastern  nations 
is  one  criterion  by  which  the  wealth  of 
the  individual  is  estimated. 

And  now  the  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head, 
In  skins  cf  beasts  Involv'd.the  long  proesasion 
led.  DnrDBN 

The  moon,  and  all  the  starry  k-ain. 

Hung  the  vast  rault  of  heav*n.  Oat. 

Him  and  his  sleeping  slaves  he  slew ;  then  spies 
Where  Bemos  with  his  rich  retinue  lies. 

DKnwm, 

PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 

Thk  term  PRODUCTION  expresses  ei- 
ther the  act  of  producing  or  the  thing 
produced;  PRODUCT  and  PRODUCE 
express  only  the  thing  produced:  the 
prodttction  of  a  tree  from  a  seed  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  nature ;  the  produce 
will  not  be  considerable.  In  the  sense 
of  the  thing  produced,  prodttction  is  ap- 
plied to  every  individual  thing  that  is 
^>ixNiw<^ whether  by  nature  or  art;  as 
a  tree  is  sl  production,  or  a  painting  is  a 
production  of  art  or  skill :  produce  and 
product  are  properly  applicable  to  those 
productions  of  nature  which  are  made  to 
turn  to  account ;  the  former  in  a  collect- 
ive sense,  and  in  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular object ;  the  latter  in  an  abstract 
and  general  sense :  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  grain  drawn  from  a  field  is  term- 
ed the  produce  of  the  field;  but  com, 
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^7»  ▼egeUblefl,  and  fruits 
are  termed  produeU  of  the 
naturalist  examines  all  the 
of  nature ;  the  husbandman 
produce  of  his  lands ;  the 
and  traveller  inquire  about 
of  different  countries. 


in  general, 

earth :   the 

produeiiotu 

looics  to  the 

topographer 

iheproductt 


He  was  expert  in  all  the  parts  of  physic;  hnt 
for  the  libtory  of  nature,  of  the  producHonM  of 
all  coantries,  of  the  rirtoes  and  improreinents  of 
plants,  ores,  and  minerals,  with  their  varieties  in 
diiferent  climates,  he  was  perhaps  the  perfectest 
and  exactest  man  In  the  world.  Burkxt. 

A  storm  of  hail,  I  am  Informed,  has  destroyed 
all  the  produce  of  my  estate  in  Tuscany. 

McLMOTB's  LrrrsBS  or  Cicamo. 

Our  British  product*  are  of  snch  kinds  and 
quantities  as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade  to 
our  advantage.  Addison. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between 
these  terms  in  their  improper  as  in  their 
proper  acceptation;  the  production  is 
whatever  results  from  an  effort,  physical 
or  mental,  as  a  production  of  genius,  a 
production  of  art,  and  the  Uice ;  lh.e prod- 
uce is  the  amount  or  aggr^;ate  result 
from  physical  or  mental  labor:  thus, 
whatever  the  husbandman  reaps  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  land  is  termed  the 
produce  of  his  labor;  whatever  results 
from  any  public  subscription  or  collec- 
tion is,  in  Ulte  manner,  the /w^oduce;  the 
product  is  employed  properly  in  regard 
to  the  mental  operation  of  figures,  as  the 
product  from  multiplication,  but  may  be 
extended  to  anything  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  brain. 

What  would  become  of  the  scrofelons  eonsump- 
tive  prodnetione  funiislied  by  our  men  of  wit 
andleaniing?  Swirr. 

This  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that 
we  know  the  exact  produce  of  it.         Addison. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Arabian  tales  the 
product  of  some  woman's  imagination. 

ATTSaMTBT. 

PRODUCTION,  PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

Whxn  we  speak  of  anything  as  result- 
ing from  any  specified  operation,  we  term 
it  a  PRODUOTION ;  as  the  production  of 
an  author,  signifying  what  he  has  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  of  his  mind:  Homer^s 
Iliad  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductione  of  the  imngiDation.  When  we 
spealc  of  anything  as  executed  or  per- 
formed  by  some  person,  we  term  it  a 
PERFORMANCE,  as  a  drawing  or  a 
painting  is  denominated  the  per/ormatice 


of  a  particular  artist  The  tenn  procbe- 
turn  cannot  be  employed  without  specify- 
ing or  referring  to  the  source  from  whidi 
it  is  prodttced^  or  the  means  by  whi^  it 
is  produced;  as  the  production  of  mrt^  the 
jfroetuction  of  the  inventive  faculty,  the 
production  of  the  mind,  etc  :  a  perform- 
ance cannot  be  spoken  of  without  refer- 
ring to  the  individual  by  whom  it  baa 
been  performed;  hence  we  speak  of  this 
or  that  peraon*s  performance.  When  we 
wish  to  specify  anything  that  results  from 
WORK  or  labor,  it  is  termed  a  work:  in 
this  manner  we  either  speak  of  the  wort 
of  one*s  hands,  or  a  work  of  the  imagina. 
tion,  a  work  of  tune,  a  work  of 


Nature,  In  her  productions  alow,  aspires 
By  Just  degrees  to  reach  perfectioo*a  belglit. 


The  performaneee  of  Pope  were  bomed  by 
those  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  selected  as 
likely  to  publish  them. 

Yet  there  are  some  ^rork*  whidi  the 
moat  consign  onpublisbed  to  posterity. 

Jc 

TO  PROVBSS,  DRCLARK. 

PROFESS,  in  Latin  profe»n»,  partici- 
ple of  profiteor^  compounded  of  pro  and 
fateor^  to  speak,  signifies  to  set  forth,  or 
present  to  public  view.  DECLARE,  v.  7b 
declare. 

An  exposure  of  one's  thoughts  or  opin- 
ions is  the  common  idea  in  the  significa- 
tion of  these  terms;  but  they  differ  in 
the  manner  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the 
object :  one  profeieet  by  words  or  by  ac- 
tions ;  one  dedaret  by  words  only :  a  man 
pro/essea  to  believe  that  on  which  he  acts ; 
but  he  deelaret  his  belief  of  it  either  with 
his  lips  or  in  his  writings.  Kprofemon 
may  be  general  and  partial,  it  may  amount 
to  little  more  than  an  intimation :  a  deda- 
ration  is  positive  and  explicit ;  it  leaves 
no  one  in  doubt:  a  profession  may,  there* 
fore,  sometimes  be  hjrpocritical ;  he  who 
professes  may  wish  to  imply  that  which 
is  not  real :  a  decUtraiion  must  be  either 
directly  true  or  false ;  he  who  deeUtres  ex- 
pressly commits  himself  upon  his  verac- 
ity. One  professes  either  as  respects  sin- 
gle actions,  or  a  regular  course  of  con- 
duct ;  one  declares  either  passing  thoughts 
or  settled  principles.  A  person  professes 
to  have  walked  to  a  oartain  distance;  to 
have  taken  a  certain  route,  and  the  like: 
a  Christian  professes  to  follow  the  doo* 
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erine  and  precepts  of  Christianity ;  a  per- 
son declares  that  a  thing  is  true  or  false, 
or  he  ekdctree  his  firm  belief  in  a  thing. 

A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  when  no 
other  evidence  can  l)c  given.  Swirr. 

We  are  a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  prop- 
er occasion,  woald  not  iail  to  declare  ourselves. 

Addison. 

To  profess  is  employed  only  for  what 
concerns  one^s  self ;  to  declare  is  likewise 
employed  for  what  concerns  others :  one 
profesaes  the  motives  and  principles  by 
^hich  one  is  gaided :  one  declares  facts 
and  circumstances  with  which  one  is  ac- 
quainted :  one  pro/esses  nothing  but  what 
one  thinks  may  be  creditable  and  fit  to 
be  known ;  but  one  declares  whatever  may 
have  fallen  under  one's  notice,  or  passed 
through  one's  mind,  as  the  case  requires ; 
there  is  always  a  particular  and  private 
motive  for^ro/eswon  /  there  arc  frequent- 
ly public  grounds  for  making  a  dedara- 

tion. 

Pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Argues  no  leader.  Miltom. 

There  are  nowhere  so  plain  and  full  declara- 
tions of  mercy  and  love  to  tlie  sons  of  men  as  are 
made  in  the  Gospel.  TaJL/omon. 

PROFUOATE,  ABANDONED,  REPRO- 
BATE. 

PROFLIGATE,  in  Latin  projligaitis, 
participle  of  profligo^  compounded  of  the 
intensive  pro  and  fligo^  to  dash  or  beat, 
signifies  completely  ruined  and  lost  to  ev- 
erything. ABANDONED,  v.  To  abandon. 
REPROBATE  (v.  To  reprwe)  signifies  one 
thoroughly  rejected. 

These  terms,  in  their  proper  accepta- 
tion, express  the  most  wretched  condi- 
tion of  fortune  into  which  it  is  possible 
for  any  human  being  to  be  plunged,  and 
consequently,  in  their  improper  applica- 
tion, they  denote  that  state  of  moral  de- 
sertion and  ruin  which  cannot  be  exceed- 
ed in  wickedness  or  depravity.  A  profli- 
gate  man  has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  and 
consequently  to  his  vices  alone  he  looks 
for  the  regaining  those  goods  of  fortune 
which  he  has  squandered ;  as  he  has  noth- 
ing to  lose,  and  everything  to  gain  in  his 
own  estimation,  by  pursuing  the  career 
of  his  vices,  he  surpasses  all  others  in 
his  unprincipled  conduct:  an  abandoned 
man  is  altogether  abandoned  to  his  pas- 


sions, which,  having  the  entire  sway  over 
him,  naturally  impel  him  to  every  excess : 
the  reprobate  man  is  one  who  has  been 
reproved  until  he  becomes  insensible  to 
reproof,  and  is  given  up  to  the  malignity 
of  his  own  passions. 

Aged  wisdom  can  check  tlie  most  forward,  and 
abash  the  most  profUgate.  BLAim. 

To  be  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinlcs  of 
yon,  does  not  only  show  yon  arrogant  but  o&an- 
doned.  Hcobss. 

And  here  let  those  who  boast  in  mortal  things, 
liCam  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame. 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  reprobate  spirits.  Melton. 

PROFUSION;  PROFUSENB88. 

PROFUSION,  from  the  Latin /yro/Wfub, 
to  pour  forth,  is  taken  in  relation  to  uncon- 
scious objects,  which  pour  forth  in  great 
plenty;  PROFUSENESS  is  taken  from 
the  same,  in  relation  to  conscious  agents, 
who  likewise  pour  forth  in  great  plenty : 
the  term  profusion^  therefore,  is  put  for 
plenty  itself,  and  the  tei*m  profuseness  as 
a  characteristic  of  persons  in  the  sense 
of  extravagance.  At  the  hospitable  board 
of  the  rich,  there  will  naturally  be  a  pro- 
fusion  of  everything  which  can  gratify 
the  appetite;  when  men  see  an  unusual 
degree  of  profusion^  they  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  profuseness. 

Ye  glitt'ring  towns  with  wealth  and  splendor 

crown'd, 
Ye   fields  where  summer  spreads  profusion 

round, 
For  me  your  tribntary  stores  combine. 

GOLDSKITH. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  liberality  of  my  young 
companions  was  only  profusenens.       Johkson. 

PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION,  ADVANCE, 
ADVANCEMENT. 

A  FORWARD  motion  is  designated  by 
these  terms :  but  PROGRESS  and  PRO- 
GRESSION simply  imply  this  sort  of  mo- 
tion ;  ADVANCE  and  ADVANCEMENT 
also  imply  an  approximation  to  some  ob- 
ject: we  may  make  a  progress  in  that 
which  has  no  specific  termination,  as  a 
progress  in  learning,  which  may  cease 
only  with  life;  but  the  advance  is  only 
made  to  some  limited  point  or  object  in 
view ;  as  an  advance  in  wealth  or  honor, 
which  may  find  a  termination  within  the 
life.  Progress  and  advance  are  said  of 
that  which  has  been  passed  over;  but 
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pngremon  and  odvaiMxmeni  may  be  said 
of  that  which  one  is  passing :  the  jwyrwf 
is  madCf  or  the  person  is  in  adomux;  he 
is  in  the  act  of  prograsum  or  advance- 
mewl:  a  child  makes  a  progreu  in  learn- 
ing by  daily  attention ;  the  progrtmon 
from  one  stage  of  learning  to  another  is 
not  always  perceptible ;  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  overtake  one  who  is  in  ad- 
voHce;  sometimes  a  person's  adoanoement 
is  retarded  by  circumstances  that  are  al- 
together contingent :  the  first  step  in  any 
destructive  course  still  prepares  for  the 
second,  and  the  second  for  the  third,  af- 
ter which  there  is  no  stop,  but  the  prog- 
rem  is  infinite. 

I  wtah  It  were  In  my  power  to  give  a  regular 
history  of  the  progreu  which  oar  oneestora  have 
made  in  this  species  of  versiflcation.  TTBWixrrr. 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 

In  infinite  progretaion.  Tuomsok. 

Ttie  most  snccessful  students  moke  their  ad- 
9ancee  in  knowledge  by  short  flights.   Joukson. 

I  have  lived  to  see  the  fierce  advaneenunt^  the 
sndden  turn,  and  the  abrupt  period,  of  three  or 
four  enormous  friendships.  Pops. 

PROGRESS,  PROFICIENCY,  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

PROGRESS  (».  Proceeding)  is  a  generic 
term,  the  rest  are  specific;  PROFICIEN- 
CY, from  the  Latin  proficio,  compounded 
of  pro  and/a«o,  signifies  a  profited  state, 
that  is  to  say,  a  progress  already  made ; 
and  IMPROVEMENT,  from  the  verb  tm- 
provedj  signifies  an  improved  condition ; 
that  is,  progress  in  that  which  improves. 
The  term  progress  here,  as  in  the  former 
paragraph,  marks  the  step  or  motion  on- 
ward, and  the  two  others  the  point  al- 
ready reached;  but  progress  is  applied 
either  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense, 
that  Is,  either  to  those  travellmg  forward, 
or  to  those  going  on  stepwise  in  any  work ; 
proficiency  is  applied,  in  the  improper 
sense,  to  the  ground  gained  in  an  art,  and 
improvement  to  what  is  gained  in  knowl- 
edge, or  understanding,  or  abilities ;  when 
idle  people  set  about  any  work,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  they  make  any  prog- 
ress in  it  from  time  to  time ;  those  who 
have  a  thorough  taste  for  either  music  or 
drawing  will  make  a  proficiency  in  it  which 
is  astonishing  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances ;  the  im- 
provement  of  the  mind  can  never  be  so 


effectnally  and  easily  obtained 
period  of  childhood. 

Solon,  the  sage,  his  progress  nerer 
But  stUl  his  learning  with  his  days 


as  in  tbe 


increas'd. 


When  the  lad  was  about  nineteen,  his  nacle 
desired  to  see  him,  that  he  mi^ht  know  what 
proficUnay  he  had  made.  HAWKBSwvaxH. 

The  improvement  which  grows  flrom  hafaita- 
ating  the  mind  to  tlie  comprehenslTe  viewa  of 
reli^on  must  not  be  thought  wboUy  to  refcard 
the  understanding.  Addbost. 

Progress  md  proficiency  are  applied  to 
the  acts  of  persons,  but  improvemefU  de- 
notes also  the  act  or  state  of  things ;  <»e 
must  make  a  progress  or  proficiency^  but 
things  admit  of  improvement. 

The  metrical  part  of  our  poetrj.in  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  was  capable  of  mon  improvm^tML 

TrmwHiTT. 

PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS. 

PROMINENT  signifies  banging  over; 
CONSPICUOUS  (v.  Distinguished)  ngni- 
fies  easy  to  be  beheld:  the  former  is, 
therefore,  to  the  latter,  in  some  meas- 
ure, as  the  species  to  the  genua ;  what  is 
prominent  is,  In  general,  on  that  very  ac- 
count ooMpicnous;  but  many  things  may 
be  conspicuous  which  aro  not  expressly 
prominent:  nothing  is  prominesU  but 
what  projects  beyond  a  certain  line ;  ev- 
erything is  contpicuous  which  may  be 
seen  by  many :  the  nose  on  a  man's  face 
is  a  prominent  feature,  owing  to  its  pro- 
jecting situation;  and  it  is  sometimes 
conspicuous^  accordiug  to  the  position  of 
the  person :  a  figure  in  a  painting  is  said 
to  be  promincnty  if  it  appears  to  stand 
f orwanl  or  before  the  others ;  but  it  is 
not  properly  conspicumts^  unless  there  be 
something  in  it  which  attracts  the  gen- 
eral notice,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  things ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  eon 
spicuofuSy  but  not  expressly  prominent, 
when  the  colors  are  vivid. 

Lady  If  acheth*s  walking  in  her  sleep  b  an  In- 
ddeni  so  full  of  tragic  horror,  that  it  stands  oat 
as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  most  sublime  dra- 
ma in  the  world.  CcKBESLAN-n. 

That  innocent  mirth  which  had  been  so  eon- 
apieuoua  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  liib,  did  not  for- 
sake him  to  the  last  Addook. 

PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMINATE. 

PROMISCUOUS,  in  Latin  promiseuM, 
from  promiseeOf  or  pro  and  miseeo^  to  min* 
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gle,  signifies  thoroughly  mingled.  IN- 
DISCRIMINATE, from  the  LaUn  tit,  privr. 
ative,  and  dUcrimen^  a  difference,  signifiee 
without  any  difference. 

Promiscuous  is  applied  to  any  number 
of  Afferent  objects  mingled  together ;  tn- 
ducriminate  is  only  applied  to  the  action 
in  which  one  does  not  discriminate  dif- 
ferent objects :  a  multitude  is  termed />ro- 
misefWHSy  as  characterizing  the  thing ;  the 
use  of  different  things  for  the  sam&  pur- 
pose, or  of  the  same  things  for  different 
purposes,  is  termed  induerwUnate,  as  char- 
acterizing the  person :  things  become  jmv- 
nUaeuous  by  the  want  of  design  in  any 
one;  they  are  indUcrinunaie  by  the  ex- 
press intention  of  some  one :  plants  of 
all  descriptions  are  to  be  tonndpromueu- 
audy  situated  in  the  beds  of  a  rairden  : 
it  is  folly  to  level  any  charge  inaiscrimi- 
fkotdy  against  all  the  members  of  any 
community  or  profession. 

Vkton  tnd  Tsnqiiish'd  Jotn  prcmUeuout  cries. 

POPB. 

From  this  indincriminais  distrihation  of  mis- 
ery, the  moralists  have  always  derived  one'  of 
their  strongest  moral  ailments  for  a  ftiture 
state.  JoBMsoN. 

PBOMISE,  ENGAGEMENT,  WORD. 

PROMISE,  in  Lada  prommm,  from 
promitto^  compounded  of  pro,  before,  and 
mitto^  to  set  or  fix ;  that  is,  to  fix  before- 
hand, is  specific,  and  consequently  more 
bindi :>g  than  the  ENGAGEMENT  (v.  Buri- 
nets) ;  we  promise  a  thing  in  a  set  form 
of  words,  that  are  clearly  and  strictly 
understood ;  we  engage  in  general  terms, 
that  may  admit  of  alteration :  a  promise 
is  mostly  unconditional;  an  engagemeiU 
is  frequently  conditional.  In  promises 
the  faith  of  an  individual  is  admitted 
upon  his  word,  and  built  upon  as  if  it 
were  a  deed;  in  engagements  the  inten- 
tions of  an  individual  for  the  future  are 
all  that  are  either  implied  or  understood : 
on  the  fulfilment  of  promises  often  de- 
pend the  most  important  interests  of  in- 
dividuals ;  an  attention  to  engagements  is 
a  matter  of  mutual  convenience  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life :  a  man  makes 
^promise  of  payment,  and  upon  his  j^rom- 
ite  it  may  happen  that  many  others  de- 
pend for  the  fulfilment  of  i\ie\v  promises  : 
when  engagements  are  made  to  visit  or 
meet  others,  an  inattention  to  such  enr 
gagemenis  causes  great  trouble. 


An  sen  of  performsnoe  it  worth  tbe  whol« 
urorld  of  promise.  Howslu 

The  engoifemente  I  had  to  Dr.  Swift  were  such 
as  ttie  actual  services  he  had  done  me,  in  relation 
to  the  sttlMcriptton  for  Homer,  obliged  me  to. 

Pops. 

As  a  promise  and  engagement  can  be 
made  only  by  toordsj  the  WORD  is  often 
put  for  either,  or  for  both,  as  the  case  re- 
quires :  he  who  breaks  his  toord  in  small 
matters  cannot  be  trusted  when  he  gives 
his  toord  in  matters  of  consequence. 

JBneas  wu  onr  pirteoe ;  a  Joster  lord, 
Or  nobler  warrior,  nerer  drew  a  sword  ; 
Obseryant  of  the  right,  religions  of  his  toord, 

DaTDBW. 

PROOF,  EVIDENCE,  TESTIMONY. 

Thb  proof  (».  Argument)  is  that  which 
simply  proves;  the  EVIDENCE  is  that 
which  makes  evident  {v.  Clear) ;  the  TES- 
TIMONY, from  tesii8j  a  witness,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  evidence  by  means  of  witnesses. 
In  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  terms 
proofs  are  commonly  denominated  evi- 
denee^  because  nothing  can  be  admitted 
as  proof  which  does  not  tend  to  make 
evident ;  but  as  what  is  proved  is  made 
more  certain  or  indubitable  than  what  is 
made  evident,  proof  is  more  than  evidence. 
Proof  is  likewise  taken  for  the  act  of 
proving  as  well  as  for  the  thing  that 
proves^  which  distinguishes  it  still  fur- 
ther from  evidence. 

Positive  proo/ is  always  required  where,  from 
the  nature  of  tlie  case,  It  appears  it  might  possi- 
bly hare  been  had.  But  next  to  positive  proof 
cirenmstantial  evidence^  or  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
sumptions, must  take  place.  Blackstonb. 

Evidence  comprehends  whatever  is  em- 
ployed to  make  evident,  be  it  words  or 
deeds,  be  it  writing  or  discourse ;  testi- 
mony is  properly  evidence  by  words  spo- 
ken, and,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  per- 
son giving  the  evidence. 

Evidence  is  either  written  or  parole. 

Blagzrokb. 

Our  law  considers  that  there  are  many  trans- 
actions to  which  only  one  person  is  privy,  and 
therefore  does  not  always  demand  the  testimo- 
ny of  two.  Blackstonb. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
terms  they  are  employed  with  a  similar 
distinction : .  the  proof  is  the  mark  or 
sign  which  proves:  the  evidence  is  the 
mark  or  sign  which  makes  evident:  the 
testimony  is  that  which  is  offered  or  giv- 
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en  by  things  personified  in  prwf  of  any- 
thing. 

or  the  fallacioiuiiess  of  hope  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Khemes,  every  day  gives  some  new 
proof.  JoHinoir. 

Cato  M^or,  who  had  home  all  the  great  of- 
llces,  has  left  as  an  ef)idenM,  ander  nis  own 
hand,  how  moch  he  was  veraed  in  country  af- 
fklrs.  Lock*. 

Evidence  is  said  to  arise  flrom  Utiimony, 
when  we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of 
others  for  the  truth  or  fislsehood  of  anything. 

WiLKim. 

The  proof  is  employed  for  facts  or 
physical  objects :  the  evidence  is  applied 
to  that  which  is  moral ;  ieetimony  regards 
that  which  is  personal  All  that  our 
Savioar  did  and  said  were  evideneet  of 
his  diWne  character,  which  might  have 
produced  faith  in  the  minds  of  many, 
even  if  they  had  not  liad  such  numerous 
and  miraculous  proo/i  of  his  power.  One 
friend  makes  a  present  to  another  in  tea- 
timony  of  his  regard :  the  proof  and  the 
teetimony  is  something  external,  or  some 
outward  mark  or  indication ;  the  evidence 
may  be  internal,  or  lie  in  the  thing  itself, 
as  the  internal  emdencee  of  Christianity. 

Men  ought  not  to  expect  either  sensible  proof 
or  demonstration  for  such  matters  as  are  not  ca- 
pable of  such  proo/«,  supposing  them  to  be  true. 

WiLXINS. 

or  Swift's  general  habito  of  thinking,  if  his  let- 
ters can  be  supposed  to  afford  any  wicleno^^  he 
was  not  a  man  to  bo  either  loved  or  envied. 

JoBirsoii. 

Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  ttttimony  bear 
What  I  perform'd,  and  what  I  suffer'd  there. 

DavosM. 

PROPORTIONATE,  COMMRNSURATB,  AD- 
EQUATE. 

PROPORTIONATE,  from  the  Latin 
proportion  compounded  of  pro  and  pvr- 
Ho^  signifies  having  a  portion,  suiuble  to, 
or  in  agreement  with,  some  other  object 
COMMENSURATE,  from  the  Utin  com- 
meneua  or  commentior,  signifies  measuring 
in  accordance  with  some  other  thing,  be- 
ing suitable  in  measure  to  something  else. 
ADEQUATE,  in  Latin  adaquatw,  partici- 
ple of  adcequo,  signifies  made  level  with 
some  other  body. 

Proportionate  is  here  a  term  of  gener- 
al use ;  the  others  are  particular  terms, 
employed  in  a  similar  sense,  in  regard  to 
particular  objects :  that  is  proportionate 
which  rises  as  a  thing  rises,  and  falls  as 


a  thing  falls;  that  is 
is  nuuie  to  rise  to  the  same  measare  or 
degree;  that  Lb  adtquaie  which  is  niAde 
to  come  up  to  the  height  of  anocucr 
thing.  JProportionate  is  employed  ehfaer 
in  the  proper  or  improper  sense ;  in  aU 
recipes  and  prescriptions  of  every  idnd 
proportionate  quantities  must  always  be 
taken;  when  the  task  increases  in  diffi- 
culty and  complication,  a  proporHamate 
degree  of  labor  and  talent  must  be  em- 
ployed upon  it.  Commensuraie  and  etdt- 
quate  are  employed  only  in  the  moral 
sense;  the  former  to  denote  suitability 
of  things  in  point  of  measure,  the  latter 
to  denote  the  equalizing  of  powers:  a 
person's  recompense  should  in  some 
measure  be  commengHrate  with  hia  labor 
and  deserts :  a  person's  resources  should 
be  adequate  to  the  work  he  Is  engaged  in. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  desire. 


Where  the  natter  is  not  commenemrats  to 
the  words,  all  speakiog  is  bat  taatolos7.   Socib. 

Outward  aetiouj  are  not  adeqnate  ezpressfans 
of  our  virtues. 


PROPOSAL^  PROPOSITION. 

PROPOSAL  comes  from  prapote,  in 
the  sense  of  offer:  PROPOSITION 
comes  from  propoee,  in  the  sense  of  set- 
ting down  in  a  distinct  fonn  of  words. 
We  make  ^propoeal  to  a  person  to  enter 
into  a  partnership  with  him ;  we  miake  a 
proponOon  to  one  who  is  at  variance 
with  us  to  settle  the  difference  by  arbi- 
tration. 

I  have  propoMd  a  visit  to  her  friend  Lady 
Campbell,  and  my  Anna  seemed  to  receive  the 
propoeal  with  pleasure.     Sn  William  Joko. 

The  Protestants,  averse  ftDoi  proceedinff  to 
any  act  of  violence,  listened  with  pleasoie  to  tlM 
pacific  propoettion  of  the  qneen  regent. 

ROBIKTBOV. 

TO  PROROGUE,  ADJOURN. 

PROROGUE,  from  the  Latin  prorcffo, 
8igni6es  to  put  off,  and  is  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  deferring  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  ADJOURN,  from  jaumee, 
the  day,  signifies  only  to  put  off  for  a 
day,  or  some  short  period :  the  former  is 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only ;  the 
latter  is  applicable  to  any  meeting. 

A  prorogation  is  the  eonttnoasoe  of  Pw1i»> 
roent  from  one  session  to  another.  Blacbsvoics. 
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An  a^faummmtt  is  no  more  than  %  oontlnn- 
anoe  of  the  aeuion  from  one  day  to  another. 

Blackstonx. 

TO   PROVE,  DEM0N8TRATB,  EVINCB, 


'> 


MANIFEST. 


PROVE,  in  Latin  probo^  signifies  to 
make  good,  t.  &,  to  make  good  by  proofs, 
which  is  here  the  general  term ;  the  other 
terms  imply  different  modes  oi proving: 
we  prove  in  different  ways,  and  in  differ- 
ent degrees.  To  DEMONSTRATE,  from 
nwnstro^  to  show,  and  the  intensive  syl- 
lable de^  signifies  to  prove  in  a  speeiiic 
manner,  that  is,  in  a  clear  and  undeniable 
manner;  we  mtkj prove  facts,  innocence, 
guilt,  and  the  like ;  we  demimstrcUe  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  a  thing. 

The  existence  of  a  God  is  so  fiur  from  being  a 
thing  that  wants  to  be  proved^  that  I  think  it 
the  only  tiling  of  which  we  are  certain. 

GCAEDIAN. 

The  nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable by  the  mind  of  man :  our  reason  demon- 
etrcttee  to  ns  tliat  it  has  been,  bat  at  tlie  same 
time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  bat  wliat  is  big  with 
absordity  and  contradiction.  Addisom. 

Prove  and  demonsiraie  may  also  be  ai>- 
plied  to  that  which  a  person  may  show 
of  himself;  evince  and  manifest  are  used 
only  in  this  application.  To  prove  in  this 
case  is  to  give  a  proof,  as  to  prove  one's 
valor;  to  aemonatraie  is  to  give  a  clear 
or  ocular  proof,  as  to  demonstreUe  an  at- 
tachment to  a  thing ;  to  evince  is  to  show 
by  convincing  proof,  as  to  evince  one's 
integrity  by  the  whole  course  of  one's 
dealings;  to  mani/eet  is  to  make  mani- 
fest, as  to  mani/eet  one's  displeasure  or 
satisfaction. 

From  what  is  left  on  record  of  his  actions,  he 
plainly  appears  to  have  protedy  what  the  proph- 
et foresaw  him  to  be,  a  man  of  violence,  croelty, 
and  blood.  Blaib. 

By  the  Tery  setting  apart  and  eonseeratlng 
places  for  tlie  service  of  God,  we  demonUrate 
our  acknowledgment  of  liis  power  and  sover- 
eignty over  OS.  Beverxdov. 

We  must  evince  the  sincerity  of  our  fisith  by 
good  works.  BLAia. 

In  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense,  a  short  life  Is  suf- 
ficient to  manifett  himself  a  man  of  honor  and 
virtue.  Stxklb. 

In  regard  to  things,  to  prove  is  to 
serve  as  a  proof;  to  evince  is  to  serve 
as  a  particular  proof ;  to  manifeU  is  to 
serve  as  a  public  proof.  The  beauty  and 
order  in  the  Creation  prove  the  wisdom 


of  the  Creator ;  a  persistence  in  a  pft^ 
ticular  course  of  conduct  may  either 
evince  great  virtue  or  great  folly;  the 
miracles  wrought  in  Eg}'pt  manifested 
the  Divine  power. 

ViThy  on  those  shores  are  they  with  joy  survey'd, 

Adrair'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd. 

Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove  t    Pora. 

His  master's  interest  and  his  own  combined. 
Prompt  every  movement  of  his  heart  and  mind, 
Thoaght,  word,  and  deed  his  liberty  evince, 
Eia  fireedom  is  the  flreedom  of  a  prince.  Cowpsa. 

This  interm^iate  space  Is  so  well  husbanded 
and  managed  that  there  is  scarce  a  degree  of 
perception  wiiich  does  not  exist  in  some  one  part 
of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the  goodness  or  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  Being  more  mani/eeted  in  this 
proceeding?  Annison. 

TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH, 
SUPPLY. 

PROVIDE,  in  Latin  provideo,  signifies 
literally  to  see  before,  but  figuratively  to 
get  in  readiness  for  some  future  purpose. 
PROCURE,  v.  To  get,  FURNISH  is  in 
French  foumir,  SUPPLY,  in  French 
euppleer^  Latin  suppleo,  from  sub  and  pleOy 
signifies  to  fill  up  a  deficiency,  or  make 
up  what  is  wanting. 

Provide  and  procure  are  both  actions 
that  have  a  special  reference  to  the  fut> 
ure ;  furnish  and  supply  are  employed 
for  that  which  is  of  immediate  concern : 
one  provides  a  dinner  in  the  contempla- 
tion that  some  persons  are  coming  to 
partake  of  it ;  one  procures  help  in  the 
contemplation  that  it  may  be  wanted; 
we  furnish  a  room,  as  we  find  it  necessa- 
ry for  the  present  purpose ;  one  supplies 
a  family  with  any  article  of  domestic  use. 
Calculation  is  necessary  in  providing; 
one  does  not  wish  to  provide  too  much 
or  too  little :  labor  and  management  are 
requisite  in.  procuring ;  when  a  thing  is 
not  always  at  hand,  or  not  easily  come 
at,  one  must  exercise  one's  time,  strength, 
or  ingenuity  to  procure  it :  judgment  is 
requisite  in  furnishing ;  what  one  fur- 
nishes ought  to  be  selected  with  reference 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual 
who  furnishes ;  care  and  attention  are 
wanted  in  supplying ;  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  know  what  a  person  really  wants, 
in  order  to  supply  him  to  his  satisfaction. 
One  provides  against  all  contingencies ; 
one  procures  all  necessaries;  one  fur- 
nishes all  comforts ;  one  supplies  all  defi- 
ciencies. 
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A  nide  lumd  maj  boild  walls,  form  rooli^  and 
lay  floors,  and  provide  all  that  warmth  and  ae- 
carlty  require.  Johnson. 

Sach  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to  endure 
the  dilTerent  seasons,  the  most  unenlightened 
nations  have  been  able  to  proours.      Jobmsom. 

Auria  haring  driven  the  Turks  finom  Gorone, 
both  by  sea  and  lBnd./umish£d  the  city  with 
com,  wine,  rictual,  ana  gunpowder.      Knolus. 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 

Yet  to  tupply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend 

I'll  break  a  custom.  SBAcarsAss. 

Provide  and  procure  are  tbe  acts  of 
persons  only ;  furnish  and  eupjply  are  the 
acts  of  unconscious  agents :  one's  garden 
and  orchard  may  be  said  to/umuh  him 
with  delicacies;  the  earth  mppliea  us 
with  food.  .  So  in  the  improper  applica- 
tion: the  daily  occurrences  of  a  great 
city  furttish  materials  for  a  newspaper ; 
a  newspaper,  to  an  Englishman,  wppliea 
almost  every  other  want 

Year  ideas  are  new,  and  borrowed  from  a 
mountainous  country,  the  only  one  that  can  fur* 
nUh  truly  picturesque  scenery.  GaAT. 

And  clouds,  dissolv'd,  tbe  thirsty  ground  aupj^y. 

DttTDEN. 
PBOVIOEXCE,  PRUDENCE. 

PROVIDENCE  and  PRUDENCE  are 
both  derived  from  the  verb  to  provide; 
but  the  former  expresses  the  particular 
act  of  providing ;  the  latter  the  habit  of 
providing.  The  former  is  applied  both 
to  animals  and  men;  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed only  as  a  characteristic  of  men. 
We  may  admire  the  providence  of  the  ant 
in  laying  up  a  store  for  the  winter ;  the 
prudence  of  a  parent  is  displayed  in  his 
concern  for  the  future  settlement  of  his 
child.  It  is  provident  in  a  person  to 
adopt  measures  of  escape  for  himself,  in 
certain  situations  of  peculiar  danger ;  it 
is  prudaU  to  be  always  prepared  for  all 
contingencies. 

In  Albion*s  isle,  when  glorious  Edgar  reign'd, 
He,  wisely  provident^  from  her  white  cUift, 
Launched  half  her  forests.  Sokzrvilu. 

PmdeTies  operates  on  life  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  rules  on  composition;  It  produces  vigi- 
lance rather  than  elevation.  Jobmsok. 

PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 

PRUDENT  (».  JitdffmerU)  characterizes 
the  person  or  the  thing;  PRUDENTIAL 
characterizes  only  the  thing.  Prudent 
signifies  having  prudence;  prudential^ 
according  to  rules  of  prudence^  or  as  re- 


spects j^rudbux.  Tbe/>n«dbt<  18  opposed 
to  the  imprudent  and  inconsiderate ;  the 
prudential  is  opposed  to  the  Toluntarj: 
the  course  ia  prudent  which  aooords  with 
the  principles  of  prudence;  the  reason, 
or  motive  is  prudential^  as  flowing  oat  of 
circumstances  of  prudence  or  necessitj. 
Every  one  is  called  upon  at  certain  times 
to  adopt  prudent  measures;  those  who 
are  obliged  to  consult  their  roeans  in  the 
management  of  their  expenses  must  act 
upon  prudential  motives. 

Ulysses  first  in  public  care  she  ftnmd. 

For  prudent  counsel  like  the  gods  reoovn'd. 


Those  who  possess  elevated  nnderstandinga  an 
naturally  apt  to  consider  all  prudential  roasian 
as  below  their  r^purd.  J< 


TO  PRY,  SCRUTINIZE,  DIVE  INTO. 

PRY  is  in  all  probability  changed  from 
prove,  in  the  sense  of  try.  SCRUTINIZE 
comes  from  the  Latin  acrutor,  to  search 
thoroughly.    DIVE,  v.  To  plu*^. 

Pry  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  k>dk- 
ing  more  narrowly  into  things  than  one 
ought:  •crwlNitce  and  cfiw  into  axe  em- 
ployed in  the  good  sense  of  searching 
things  to  the  bottom.  A  person  who 
jpriee  looks  into  that  which  does  nc4  be- 
long to  him ;  and  too  narrowly  also  into 
that  which  may  belong  to  him ;  it  is  the 
consequence  of  a  too  eager  curiosity  or 
a  busy  meddling  temper:  a  person,  who 
scni/tniMt  looks  into  that  which  is  inten- 
tionally concealed  from  him ;  it  is  an  act 
of  duty  flowing  out  of  his  office :  a  person 
who  (nva  penetrates  into  that  which  lies 
hidden  very  deep ;  he  is  impelled  to  this 
action  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  and  a 
laudable  curiosity. 

A  love  of  prying  into  the  private  af- 
fairs of  families  makes  a  person  a  trou- 
blesome neighbor :  it  is  the  business  of 
the  magistrate  to  aerutimssB  all  matters 
which  afFect  the  good  order  of  society : 
there  are  some  minds  so  imbued  with  a 
love  of  science  that  they  delight  to  tKxe 
into  the  secrets  of  nature. 

The  peaceable  man  never  ofBcloasly  seAs  to 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  others.  Blair. 

He  who  enters  upon  this  eerutiny  (Into  the 
depths  of  the  mind)  enters  into  a  labyrinth. 

SOCTB. 

In  man  the  more  we  diee,  the  more  we  see 
Heaven's  signet  stamping  an  immortal  make 

Tomia 
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TO  PUBLISH,  PROMULGATE;  DIVULGE, 
REVEAL,  DISCLOSE. 

PUBLISH,  V.  To  adverHse,  PROMUL- 
GATE, in  LBLiiu  promulff(ttu8y  participle  of 
prwnulffo  or  provulge^  signifies  to  make 
vulgar.  DIVULGE,  in  Latin  dimd^o^  that 
is,  in  diversos  vulffo^  signifies  to  make 
vulgar  in  different  parts.  REVEAL,  in 
Latin  revelo^  from  velo^  to  veil,  signi- 
fies to  take  off  the  veil  or  cover.  DIS- 
CLOSE signifies  to  make  the  reverse  of 
do8e. 

To  publish  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms,  conveying  in  its  extended  sense  the 
idea  of  making  known ;  but  it  is  in  many 
respects  indefinite:  we  mn.j  puMiah  to 
many  or  few;  but  to  protmigale  is  al- 
ways to  make  known  to  many.  We  may 
pubUth  that  which  is  a  domestic  or  a  na- 
tional concern ;  we  pron»dgat«  properly 
only  that  which  is  of  general  interest: 
the  affairs  of  a  family  or  of  a  nation  are 
published  in  the  newspapers ;  doctrines, 
principles,  precepts,  and  the  like,  are  pro- 
muigated. 

The  Jews  read  Moses  and  the  Prophets  of  old 
time,  as  their  Book  of  Acts  informs  us.  And  so, 
indeed,  do  writers  of  their  own  in  the  same  age 
with  it,  who  boast  of  the  practice  as  a  most  use- 
ful and  honorable  distinction  peculiar  to  their 
nation,  that  the  laws  of  life  were  thus  publUhed 
to  the  people.  Sbcku. 

An  absurd  theory  on  one  side  of  a  qnestion 
forms  no  Justification  for  alleging  a  false  iiact  or 
promulffatinff  mischievous  maxims  on  the  oth- 
er. BCBKB. 

We  may  publish  things  to  be  known, 
or  things  not  to  be  known;  we  divulge 
thines  mostly  not  to  be  known :  we  may 
pubiiah  our  own  shame,  or  the  shame  of 
another,  and  we  may  jmbluh  that  which 
is  advantageous  to  another ;  but  we  com- 
monly divulge  the  secrets  or  the  crimes  of 
another. 

There  was,  we  may  very  well  think,  some  cause 
which  moved  the  Apostle  St  Paul  to  require  that 
those  things  which  any  one  church's  affairs  gave 
particular  occasion  to  write,  might,  for  the  in- 
■tmctton  of  all,  be  pubHsh^^  and  that  by  read- 
ing. UooKXa. 

Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes. 

Shakspeabz. 

To  publuh  is  said  of  that  which  was 
never  before  known,  or  never  before  ex- 
ii^ted;  to  reveal  and  dMose  are  said  of 
that  which  has  been  onlv  concealed  or 


lay  hidden :  we  publish  the  events  of  tha 
day ;  we  revetU  the  secret  or  the  mystery 
of  a  transaction;  we  disdose  the  whole 
affair  from  beginning  to  end,  which  has 
never  been  properly  known  or  accounted 
for. 

If  I  should  tell  yon  how  these  two  did  coact, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  prtblMUng  the  truth  ? 

Shaupzaek. 

In  conl^ion,  the  revealing  is  not  for  worldly 
use,  but  for  the  ease  of  a  man's  heart.      Bacom. 

Then  earth  and  ocean  rarioua  forms  diselotts. 

Dhtock. 

TO  PURP08JE,  PROPOSE. 

We  purpose  (v.  To  design)  that  which 
is  near  at  hand,  or  immediately  to  be  set 
about ;  we  PROPOSE  that  which  is  more 
distant:  the  former  requires  the  setting 
before  one^s  mind,  the  latter  requires  de- 
liberation and  plan.  We  purpose  many 
things  which  we  never  think  worth  while 
doing ;  but  we  ought  not  to  propose  any- 
thing to  ourselves  which  is  not  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  lightly  adopted  or 
rejected.  We  purpose  to  go  to  town  on 
a  certain  day ;  we  propose  to  spend  our 
time  in  a  particular  study. 

When  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purpoeee  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 

Tbombon. 

There  are  but  two  plans  on  which  any  man 
can  propose  to  conduct  himself  through  the  d  in- 
gers  and  distreaaes  of  boman  life.  Blaul 

TO  PUSH,  SHOVE,  THRUST. 

All  these  words  denote  the  giving  an 
impulse  to  a  body  with  more  or  less  force, 
but  differ  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
impulse  is  given.  PUSH  and  SHOVE  re- 
quire the  bodies  which  give  and  receive 
the  impulse  to  be  in  contact :  one  person 
cannot  puah  or  shove  another  without  com- 
ing in  direct  personal  contact  with  him ; 
as  when  a  person  touches  another  in  pass- 
ing, it  may  be  a  push  more  or  less  violent : 
to  ^love  is  a  continued  action,  which  causes 
the  body  to  move  forward ;  as  to  shove  a 
load  along  tlie  ground.  A  body  may  be 
both  pushed  and  shoved  along,  but  in  the 
former  case  this  is  effected  by  repeated 
pushes^  and  in  the  latter  case  by  a  contin- 
uation of  the  same  act.  To  THRUST,  like 
push,  is  a  single  act ;  but  thrusting  is  com- 
monly performed  by  some  instrument,  al 
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a  pole,  a  stick,  a  hand,  or  some  part  of  a 
body. 

Oar  enemies  hare  beat  us  to  the  pit ; 

Jt  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves 

Than  tarry  till  they  pueh  us.  Shakspbaxs. 

There  the  Britisli  Neptune  stood 
Beneath  them,  to  submit  th'  olBcious  Hood, 
And  with  his  trident  thov'd  them  off  the  sand. 

Drtdsn. 

When  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no  riolence 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrtui  you  out  by  force. 

SHAKSPBAaS. 

A  body  may  likewise,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, thrust  itself,  but  it  always  pus/iea  or 
ahova  some  other  body. 

Who's  there,  I  say  P    How  dare  you  thrust  your- 
selves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ?         Shakspsaub. 

TO  PUT,  PLACE,  LAY,  SET. 

PUT  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Latin  posittu^  par- 
ticiple of  p<mo^  to  place.  PLACE,  v.  To 
place.  LAT,  in  Saxon  legan^  German  U- 
ffCfiy  Latin  loco,  and  Greek  XiyofjiaL,  signi- 
fi^  to  cause  to  lie ;  and  SET,  in  German 
setsetiy  Latin  sUto^  and  <to,  to  stand,  signi- 
fies to  cause  to  stand.  JFut  is  the  most 
general  of  all  these  terms ;  plaet,  lay^  and 
set  are  but  modes  of  pvUing ;  one  puJU 
things  generally,  but  the  way  of  puUwg 
is  not  defined ;  we  may  pui  a  thing  into 
one's  room,  one's  desk,  one's  pocket,  and 
the  like ;  but  to  ^^Uus  is  to  pui  in  a  spe- 
oific  manner,  and  for  a  specific  purpose ; 
one  pla/ces  a  book  on  a  shelf  as  a  fixed 
/T^flkv  for  it,  and  in  a  position  most  suit- 
able to  it  To  lay  and  tet  are  still  more 
specific  than  ^Lixe  ;  the  former  being  ap- 
plied only  to  such  things  as  can  be  made 
to  lie ;  and  set  only  to  such  as  can  be  made 
to  staud :  a  book  may  be  said  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  when  placed  in  a  downward 
position,  and  8et  on  a  shelf  when  placed 
on  one  end :  we  lay  ourselves  down  on  the 
ground ;  we  m<  a  trunk  upon  the  ground. 

The  laborer  cuts 
Toang  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  putM. 

Brtdem. 

Then  youths  and  virgins,  twice  as  many  Join 
To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  serve  the  wine. 

Drtoen. 

Here  some  design  a  mole,  whQe  others  there 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre.      Dbtdek. 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  »et 
Between  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  flither. 

Sbakspearb. 
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QUALIFICATION,  ACCOSIPLISHMEXT. 

The  qualification  (v.  CompettHt) 
serves  the  purpose  of  utility ;  the  ACCOM- 
PLISHMEKT  serves  to  adorn :  by  the  fir«t 
we  are  enabled  to  make  ourselves  usefal ; 
by  the  second  we  are  enabled  to  make  our- 
selves agreeable.  The  gvaUfieatiams  of  a 
man  who  has  an  office  to  perform  must 
be  considered:  of  a  man  who  has  only 
pleasure  to  pursue,  the  aecon^tUshmenis 
are  to  be  considered.  A  readiness  with 
one's  pen,  and  a  facility  at  accounts,  are 
necessary  quali/ieatianB  either  for  a  school 
or  a  counting-house;  drawing  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  aeoom- 
pUskmmUs  that  can  be  given  to  a  young 
person. 

The  companion  of  an  evening,  and  the  eora- 
panion  for  Ufe*  require  very  different  qnati/iea' 

tionS.  JOHKSO*. 

Where  nature  bestows  genius,  edncatioa  will 
give  aceompllaftments.  Cunbxblavsl 

TO  QUALIFY,  TEMPER,  HUMOB. 

QUALIFY,  t>.  Competent  TEMPER, 
from  temperoy  is  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ment UUHO&jfrom  Asonor,  is  to  suit 
the  humor. 

Things  are  qualified  according  to  dr- 
cumstances :  what  is  too  harsh  must  be 
qualified  by  something  that  is  soft  and 
lenitive;  things  are  tempered  by  nature 
or  by  providence,  so  that  things  perfect- 
ly discordant  should  not  be  combined; 
things  are  humored  by  contrivance :  what 
is  subject  to  many  changes  requires  to  be 
humored;  a  polite  person  will  muJify  a 
refusal  by  some  expression  of  kmdness ; 
Providence  has  tempered  the  seasons  so 
as  to  mix  something  that  is  pleasant  in 
them  all  Nature  itself  is  sometimes  to 
be  humored  when  art  is  employed :  bat 
the  temper%  of  man  require  still  more  to 
be  humored. 

It  is  the  excellency  of  fHendship  to  rectify,  or 
at  least  to  qualify^  the  malignity  of  these  sur- 
mises. Socmi. 

God  in  his  mercy  has  so  fhuned  and  tempered 
his  word,  that  we  have  for  the  moat  part  a  re- 
serve of  merey  wrapped  up  in  a  curse.     Socra. 

Our  British  gardeners,  instead  of  humoHnif 
nature,  love  to  deviate  fh>m  it  as  mach  as  pos- 
sible. Addisom. 
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QUALITY,  PBOPERTY,  ATTRIBUTK. 

QUALITY,  in  Latin  qualilat^  from  gw»- 
Ub^  such,  signifies  such  as  a  thing  really 
is.  PROPERTY,  which  is  changed  from 
propriety  and  propriut^  proper  or  one's 
own,  signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  as  an 
essential  ingredient.  ATTRIBUTK,  in 
Latin  attribuitUy  participle  of  aUribuo^  to 
bestow  upon,  signifies  the  things  bestow- 
ed upon  or  assigned  to  another. 

The  quality  is  that  which  is  inherent  in 
the  thing  and  coexistent ;  the  property 
is  that  which  belongs  to  it  for  the  time 
being ;  the  aitrib^Ue  is  the  quality  which 
is  assigned  to  any  object  We  cannot 
alter  the  quality  of  a  thing  without  alter- 
ing the  whole  thing ;  but  we  may  give  or 
take  tLWtij properties  from  bodies  at  pleas- 
ure, without  entirely  destroying  their  iden- 
tity; and  we  may  ascribe  attributes  at 
discretion. 

Hninillty  and  fiatience,  Industry  and  temper- 
aiice»  are  very  often  the  good  gttaUtiee  of  a  poor 
man.  Ajdduon. 

No  man  can  have  sunk  so  for  into  stupidity,  as 
not  to  consider  the  properties  of  the  fljound  on 
which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he  feeds, 
or  of  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear.   Jobnbon. 

Man  o*er  a  wider  field  extends  his  views, 
God  through  the  wonder  of  his  works  pursues, 
Exploring  thence  his  attributes  and  laws, 
Adores,  loves,  imitates,  th*  Eternal  Cause. 

Jemtkb. 

QUAIIREL,  BROIL,  FEUD. 

QUARREL  (t;.  Difference)  is  the  gen- 
eral and  ordinary  term;  BROIL,  from 
brendj  and  FEUD,  in  German  /ehde,  con- 
nected with  the  word  ^ht^  including  ac- 
tive hostility,  are  particular  terms.  The 
idea  of  a  yariance  between  two  or  more 
parties  is  common  to  these  terms;  but 
the  former  respects  the  complaints  and 
charges  which  are  reciprocally  made; 
hroU  respects  the  confusion  and  entan- 
glement which  arises  from  a  contention 
and  collision  of  interests ;  fetid  respects 
the  hostilities  which  arise  out  of  the  va- 
riance. There  are  quarrels  where  there 
are  no  broils,  and  there  are  both  where 
there  are  no  feuds ;  but  there  are  no 
hnAU  and  feuds  without  quarrds:  the 
quarrd  is  not  always  openly  conducted 
between  the  parties;  it  may  sometimes 
be*  secret,  and  sometimes  manifest  itself 
only  in  a  coolness  of  behavior :  the  broil 
is  a  noisy  kind  of  quarrd,  it  always 
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breaks  out  in  loud,  and  mostly  reproach- 
ful language :  feud  is  a  deadly  kind  of 
quarrel  which  is  heightened  by  mutual 
aggravations  and  insults.  Quarrds  are 
very  lamentable  when  they  take  place 
between  members  of  the  same  family; 
broils  are  very  frequent  among  profligate 
and  restless  people  who  live  together: 
feuds  were  very  general  in  former  times 
between  different  families  of  the  nobility. 

The  dirk  or  broad  dagger.  T  am  afraid,  was  of 
more  use  In  private  quarrels  than  in  battles. 

JOHNSOH. 

Ev'n  haughty  Juno,  who  with  endless  broUs, 
Earth,  seas,  and  heav'n,  and  Jove  himself  tur- 
moils, 
At  length  aton'd,  her  flriendly  powY  shall  join, 
To  cherish  and  advance  the  Trojan  line. 

Drtdbn. 

The  poet  describes  (In  the  poem  of  Chevy 

Chose)  a  battle  occasioned  by  the  mutual /«im/« 

which  reigned  in  the  fkmllles  of  an  English  and 

Scotch  nobleman.  Addison. 

QUARREI^  AFFRAY,  OR  FRAY. 

A  QUARREL  (v.  Difference)  is  indefl- 
nite,  both  as  to  the  cause  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  conducted;  an  AF- 
FRAY or  FRAY,  from  frico,  to  rub,  sig- 
nifies the  collision  of  the  passions,  and  is 
a  particular  kind  of  quarrd:  a  quarrd 
may  subsist  between  two  persons  from 
a  private  difiFerence;  an  affhiy  always 
takes  place  between  many  upon  some 
public  occasion:  a  quarrd  may  be  car- 
ried on  merely  by  words ;  an  affray  is 
commonly  conducted  by  acts  of  violence: 
many  angry  words  pass  in  a  quarrd  be- 
tween too  hasty  people;  many  are  wound- 
ed, if  not  killed,  in  affrays,  when  opposite 
parties  meet. 

The  quarrel  between  my  flriends  did  not  run 
so  high  as  I  find  your  accounts  have  made  it 

Stksle. 

The  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  his  son,  and  several 
citizens  of  distinction,  were  killed  in  the /ray. 

ROBEBTSON. 

QUESTION,  QUERY. 

QUESTION,  V.  To  ask.  QUERY  is 
but  a  variation  of  quaere,  from  the  verb 
quaro,  to  seek  or  inquire. 

Quettions  and  queries  are  both  put  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  an  answer ;  but  the 
former  may  be  for  a  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable cause;  a  query  is  mostly  a  ra- 
tional question:  idlers  may  put  questions 
from  mere  curiosity;  learned  men  put 
queries  for  the  sake  of  information. 
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I  thin  ooDclade  wfth  propMtng  only  mum 
gu«rit9  in  order  to  a  further  search  to  be  made 
By  others.  Newtok. 

Becatue  he  that  knoweth  least  is  fittest  to  ask 
qvestionSy  it  b  more  reason  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  time  that  ye  ask  me  guutiont  than 
that  I  ask  you.  Bacon. 

QUICKNESS,  SWIFTNESS,  FLEETNRSS, 
CELERITY,  RAPIDITY,  VELOCITY. 

Tmni  terms  are  all  applied  to  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies,  of  which  QUICKNESS, 
from  quick^  denotes  the  general  and  sim- 
ple idea  which  characterizes  all  the  rest 
QideknesB  is  near  akin  to  life,  and  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  slowness.  SWIFT- 
NESS, in  all  probability  from  the  Ger- 
man aehwei/m^  to  roam;  and  FLEET- 
NESS,  from  fly,  express  higher  degrees 
of  quiekness,  CELERITY,  probably  from 
eeUr,  a  horse;  VELOCITY,  from  w/o,  to 
fly ;  and  RAPIDITY,  from  n^,  to  seize 
or  hurry  along,  differ  more  in  applica- 
tion than  in  degree.  Quick  and  m/t 
are  applicable  to  any  objects ;  men  are 
quick  in  moving,  nrijt  in  running :  dogs 
hear  ouickljf^  and  run  twifUjf  ;  a  mill  goes 

?'uiekly  or  twiftfy  round,  according  to  the 
orce  of  the  wind :  Jleetnen  is  the  pecul- 
iar characteristic  of  winds  or  horses ;  a 
horse  iajleet  in  the  race,  and  is  sometimes 
described  to  be  as  /led  as  the  winds :  that 
which  we  wish  to  characterize  as  partic- 
ularly guiek  in  our  ordinary  operations, 
we  say  is  done  with  cderUy;  in  this  man- 
ner our  thoughts  pass  with  ederittf  from 
one  object  to  another :  those  things  are 
said  to  more  with  rapidity  which  seem  to 
hurry  everything  away  with  them ;  a  river 
or  stream  moves  with  rapidity;  time  goes 
on  with  a  rapid  flight:  velocUy  signifies 
the  9wi/tn€88  of  flight,  which  is  a  motion 
that  exceeds  all  others  in  swi/tneaa :  hence, 
we  speak  of  the  vdoeiiy  of  a  ball  shot 
from  a  cannon,  or  of  a  celestial  body 
moving  in  its  orbit;  sometimes  these 
words,  rapidity  and  vdoeiiy^  are  applied 
in  the  improper  sense  by  way  of  empha- 
sis to  the  very  twift  movements  of  other 
bodies:  in  this  manner  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage  is  said  to  move  rapidly;  and  the 
flight  of  an  animal,  or  the  progress  of  a 
vessel  before  the  wind,  is  compared  to  the 
flight  of  a  bird  in  point  of  vdoeity. 

Impatience  of  labor  seizes  those  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  quicknem  of  apprehension. 

JOOMSOII. 


Abore  the  booadiag  UDowa  twift  Uiejflnr, 
Till  now  the  Gredaa  camp  appnr'd  in  view. 


For  fear,  though  ^«fer  than  the  wind. 
Believes  *tis  always  left  beliind. 

By  moving  the  eye  we  gather  vp  with  gicri 
oel«^ty  the  aoTerai  parts  of  an  ol(}eetf  so  as  ti 
form  one  piece.  Bcbxe. 

Meantime  tlie  radiant  snn,  to  mortal  Bigiit 
Descending  Mot/K,  roU'd  down  the  rapid  lighL 


Lightning  is  prodnctive  of  grandeur,  whiek  il 
chiefly  owes  to  the  Ttioeity  of  its  motion. 


R. 

RACE,  GENERATION,  BREKD. 

RACE,  V.  Family.  GENERATION,  in 
Latin  yeneratio^  from  y^mero,  and  the 
Greek  -vcvvactf,  to  engender  or  bef^et,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  begotten.  BREED  gte- 
nifies  that  which  is  br«d  (tr.  ^  hmdi 
These  terms  are  all  employed  in  regard 
to  a  number  of  anunate  objects  which 
have  the  same  origin;  the  first  two  are 
said  only  of  human  bdngs,  the  latter 
only  of  brutes :  the  term  race  Is  employ. 
ed  in  regard  to  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living ;  ymeration  is  employed  mostly  in 
regard  to  the  living :  hence  we  speak  of 
the  race  of  the  Heraclidse,  the  race  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  race  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
like ;  but  the  present  generation,  the  whole 
aefteratum^  a  worthlesB  yeneratioHy  and  the 
like ;  breed  is  said  of  those  animals  which 
are  brought  forth,  and  brought  up  in  the 
same  manner.  Henoe,  we  denominate 
some  domestic  animals  as  of  a  good  breeds 
where  particiUar  care  is  taken  not  only 
as  to  the  animals  from  which  thej  oomc, 
but  also  of  those  which  are  brooght  forth. 

Where  racee  are  fhos  nQmeroua  and  thus 
oombined,  none  bnt  the  ctiief  of  a  clan  is  thus 
addressed  l^  his  name.  Joaiseoit. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  rae4  of  roan  is  found. 
Now  green   in  youth,  now   with'ring   on  tbc 

ground ; 
So  generaiione  in  their  course  decay. 
So  flourish  these  when  those  are  pasa'd  awav. 

Pora 
Nor  last  fSorget  thy  ftlthfhl  doge,  but  feed 
With    fiitt'ning   whey  the   masturs   geii'rouj 

breed.  l>KtiaM. 

BADIANCK,  BRILLIANCY. 

BoiH  these  terms  express  the  dream- 
stance  of  a  great  light  in  a  body ;  but 
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RADIANCE,  from  radim^  a  ny,  denotes 
the  emiBsion  of  nijs,  and  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  bodies  naturally 
luminous,  like  the  heayenly  bodies ;  and 
BRILLIANCY  {v,  £riffht)  denotes  the 
whole  body  of  light  emitted,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  applied  equally  to  natural 
and  artificial  light  The  racUaney  of  the 
son,  moon,  and  stars  constitutes  a  part 
of  their  beauty;  the  briUianey  of  a  dia- 
mond is  frequently  compared  with  that 
of  a  star. 

Amonic  the  crooked  Unes,  on  every  hedge, 
Tbe  iclmrwurin  lights  hifl  gem,  and  through  the 

d«rk 
A  moTtng  radiance  twinkles.  Thombov. 

BriUianiey  («.  Briffhi)  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects which  shine  or  glitter  like  a  dia- 
mond. 

The  hetnty  of  the  ladies,  the  richness  of  their 
dress,  and  briUianey  of  their  jewels,  were  dis- 
played in  the  most  advantageoos  manner. 

Bbtdoke. 

It  is  also  applied  figuratirely  to  moral 
objects. 

A  drcnmstanoe  intervened  daring  the  penden- 
cy of  the  negotiation  to  set  off  tbe  sood  faith  of 
tlie  company  with  an  additional  hAllianey^  and 
to  make  it  sparkle  and  glow  with  a  variety  of 
splendid  Cues.  Burks. 

RAPACIOUS;  RAVENOUS,  VORACIOUS. 

RAPACIOUS,  in  Latin  rapax,  from  ra- 
pu>^  to  seize,  signifies  seizing  or  grasping 
anything  with  an  eager  desire  to  hare. 
RAVENOUS,  from  the  Latin  ra6ta,  fury, 
and  rapio^  to  seize,  signifies  the  same  as 
ragDodmit.  YORAGIOUS,  from  voro,  to 
devour,  signifies  an  eagerness  to  devour. 

The  idea  of  greediness,  which  forms 
the  leading  feature  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms,  is  varied  in  the  subject 
and  the  object :  rapadmu  is  the  quality 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  what  is 
like  beasts  of  prey:  ravenam  and  vara- 
eiaut  are  common  to  all  animals  when 
impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasts  of  the 
forest  are  rapaaana  at  all  times;  all 
animals  are  more  or  less  ravenout  or 
voroeMmt,  as  circumstances  may  make 
them:  the  term  rapadoua  applies  to  the 
seizing  of  anything  that  is  eagerly  want- 
ed; ravenovt  applies  to  the  seizing  of 
anything  which  one  takes  for  one^s  food : 
a  lion  is  r<iqMMeioua  when  it  seizes  on  its 
prey :  it  is  ravenaiu  in  tbe  act  of  consum- 


ing it  The  word  rtwetunm  respects  the 
haste  with  which  one  eats ;  the  word  vo- 
raeiotit  respects  the  quantity  which  one 
consumes :  a  ravenotut  person  is  loath  to 
wait  for  the  dressing  of  his  food;  he 
consumes  it  without  any  preparation:  a 
voradaua  person  not  only  eats  in  haste, 
but  he  consumes  great  quantities,  and 
continues  to  do  so  for  a  long  time.  Ab- 
stinence from  food  for  an  unusual  length 
will  make  any  healthy  creature  raveri' 
<nm  :  habitual  intemperance  in  eating,  or 
a  diseased  appetite,  will  pixKluce  voracUy, 

Bapaoiout  death  asserts  his  tyrant  power. 


Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  bam. 

And  once  again  the  ra«'«»otM  Mrdsretnm. 

Dbtdbt. 
Ere  yon  remark  another's  sin. 
Bid  thy  own  consclenoe  look  within  ; 
Control  thy  more  voraeioua  bill. 
Nor  fbr  a  bieakflut  nations  kill.  Gat. 

In  an  extended  sense,  rapacity  is  ap- 
plied as  a  characteristic  of  persons  to 
denote  their  eagerness  to  seize  anything 
which  falls  in  their  way. 

A  display  of  our  wealth  before  robbers  is  not 
tbe  way  to  restrain  their  boldness,  or  to  lessen 
their  rapacUy,  Bcbks. 

BavenovM  denotes  an  excess  of  rapac- 
ity^ and  vwaeiow  is  applied  figuratively 
to  moral  objects. 

So  great  a  hatred  hadde  the  greedie  rarenou^' 
ne«a  of  their  procousultes  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  them  alL  Goldtko. 

So  f>oraeUm9  is  this  humor  grown,  that  it 
draws  in  everything  to  feed  upon. 

GOVKKMMZKT  OP  THE  TOtrODS. 

RAPINE,  PLUNDER,  PILLAGE. 

Tss  idea  of  property  taken  from  an- 
other contrary  to  his  consent  is  included 
in  all  these  terms :  but  the  term  RAP- 
INE includes  most  violence;  PLUN- 
DER includes  removal  or  carrying  away; 
PILLAGE,  search  and  scrutiny  after  a 
thing.  A  soldier  who  makes  a  sudden 
incursion  into  an  enemy^s  country,  and 
carries  away  whatever  comes  within  his 
reach,  is  guilty  of  rtqnne:  he  goes  into  a 
house  full  of  property,  and  carries  away 
much  plunder;  he  enters  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  into  a  town,  and,  stripping  it 
of  everything  that  was  to  be  found,  goes 
away  loaded  with  piUage;  mischief  and 
bloodshed  attend  rtgoine;  loss  attends 
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phmder;  distress  and  rain  follow  wher- 
ever there  has  Y)eeapilUiffe, 

Upon  the  banks 
or  Tweed,  alow  winding  thro'  the  vale,  the  seat 
or  war  and  rapine  once.  Somxbvilu. 

Ship-money  was  pitched  upon  as  fit  to  be  form- 
ed by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden  or  the 
sul^ects  took  off  by plunderingt  and  seqaestra- 
tions.  South. 

Although  tlie  Eretrians  for  a  time  stood  reso- 
lutely to  the  defence  of  their  city,  it  was  given 
up  by  treachery  on  the  seventh  day,  and  pU- 
laged  and  destroyed  io  a  most  iNirbaroas  manner 
by  the  FersSaus.  CcMaxBUkVO. 

BARE,  SCABCE,  8INOULAB. 

RARE,  in  Latin  rainia^  comes  from  the 
Greek  apatoc,  rare.  SCARCE,  in  Dutch 
acAo^rt,  sparing,  comes  from  scheren^  to 
cut  or  clip,  and  signifies  cut  close.  SIN- 
GULAR, V.  Particuiar. 

Hare  and  scarce  both  respect  number 
or  quantity,  which  admit  of  expansion 
or  diminution:  rare  is  a  thinned  num- 
l>er ;  Bcaree  is  a  quantity  cut  short.  Jiare 
is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or 
luxury;  scarce  to  matters  of  utility  or 
necessity:  that  which  is  rare  becomes 
▼aluable,  and  fetches  a  high  priee ;  that 
which  is  scarce  becomes  precioufl,  and  the 
loss  of  it  is  seriously  felt     The  best  of 

m 

everything  is  in  its  nature  rare ;  there 
will  never  be  a  superfluity  of  such  things ; 
there  are,  however,  some  things,  as  par- 
ticularly curious  plants  or  particular  an- 
imals,  which,  owing  to  circumstances, 
are  always  rare :  that  which  is  most  in 
use  will,  in  certain  cases,  be  scarce;  when 
the  supply  of  an  article  fails,  and  the 
demand  for  it  continues,  it  naturally  be- 
comes 9C€aree,  An  aloe  in  blossom  is  a 
rarity,  for  nature  has  prescribed  such 
limits  to  its  growth  as  to  give  but  very 
few  of  such  flowers:  the  paintings  of 
Raphael,  and  the  former  distinguished 
painters,  are  daily  becoming  more  scarce, 
because  time  will  diminish  tueir  quantity, 
although  not  their  value. 

A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  Judgment  is  one  of 
the  rarest  things  in  the  world.  Beau. 

When  any  particular  pieoe  of  money  grew  very 
Dcaroe,  it  was  often  recoined  by  a  succeeding 
emperor.  Adoisoh. 

What  is  rare  will  often  be  sinffuiar, 
and  what  is  sinffular  will  often,  on  that 
account,  be  rare:  but  these  terms  arc 
not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same  ob- 


ject: fewness  is  the  idea  commoii  U 
both ;  but  rare  is  said  of  that  of  winch 
there  might  be  more ;  while  ginfftdar  n 
applied  to  that  which  is  single,  or  nearly 
single,  in  its  kind.  The  rare  is  that  whkh 
is  always  sought  lor ;  the  sinffukm-  is  not 
always  that  which  one  esteema :  a  thioj; 
is  rare  which  is  difficult  to  be  obtained ; 
a  thing  is  ssngular  for  Hs  peculiar  quali- 
ties, gw>d  or  bad.  Indian  plants  are  many 
of  them  rare  in  England^  becaase  the 
climate  will  not  agree  with  them:  the 
sensitive  plant  is  singyloTy  as  its  quality 
of  yielding  to  the  touch  distinguiahes  it 
from  all  others. 

And  it  was  seated  in  an  island  strong:. 
Abounding  all  with  deUces  most  rare. 

Snoraza. 

We  shonid  learn,  by  reflecting  on  the  misfiin- 

nnes  which  liave  attended  others,  tluU  there  is 

nothing  s<}t(n(/ar  in  those  which  twfisll  oorsehres. 

Hblmoth's  Lettibs  or  Cicaao. 

ILA8HKE88,  TEMRRITT,  HASTINESS^ 
PRECIPITAKCY. 

RASHNESS  denotes  the  quatity  of 
rash,  which,  like  the  German  nwcA,  and 
our  word  rusk,  and  the  Latin  ruo,  ex- 
presses hurried  and  excessive  motioo. 
TEMERITY,  in  Latin  kmerUas,  from  U- 
merh,  possibly  comes  from  the  Greek 
rqnipovy  at  the  moment,  denoting  the 
quality  of  acting  by  the  impulse  of  the 
monoent  HASTINESS,  v.  Angry  and 
Cursory,  PRECIPITANCY,  from  the 
Latin  prts  and  etqnOy  signifies  the  quali- 
ty or  disposition  of  taking  things  before 
they  ought  to  be  taken. 

Rashness  and  temerity  have  a  doee  alli- 
ance with  each  other  in  sense ;  but  they 
have  a  slight  difference  which  is  entitled 
to  notice :  rashvuiss  is  a  general  and  in- 
definite term,  in  the  signification  of  which 
an  improper  celerity  is  the  leading  idea  : 
this  celerity  may  arise  either  from  a  ve- 
hemence of  character,  or  a  temporary 
ardor  of  the  mind:  in  the  signification 
of  temerity,  the  leading  idea  is  want  of 
consideration,  springing  mostly  from  an 
overweening  oonfideoce,  or  a  presumption 
of  character.  Baskness  is  therefore  ap- 
plied to  corporeal  actions,  as  the  jumping 
into  a  river,  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  the  leaping  over  a  hedge,  without  be- 
ins  an  expert  horseman ;  temerity  is  ap- 
plied to  our  moral  actions,  particalarly 
such  as  require  deliberation,  and  a  oalcu- 
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latlon  of  consequences.  Haslinen  and 
precipUancy  are  but  modes  or  obaracter> 
istics  of  ra«Anett»  and  consequently  em- 
ployed only  in  particular  cases,  as  hasH- 
nen  in  regard  to  our  movements,  and/»*e- 
cipitancy  in  regard  to  our  measures. 

Nature  to  yoath  hot  rnr«A»«M  doth  dispense. 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recoinpenne. 

Dkwbam. 

All  mankind  have  a  sufBcient  plea  for  some 
degree  of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  too  much  Umerity  of  conclusion 
in  fiivor  of  something  not  experienced.  Joumson. 

And  hunry  throngh  the  woods  with  hasty  step. 
Bustling  and  AiU  of  hope.  Sosibrviixb. 

As  the  chemist,  hf  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost 
the  philosophical  elixir,  so  precipitaiuiy  of  our 
understandings  is  an  occasion  of  error. 

Glavvo.. 

SATlSy  FBOPOnTION,  RATIO. 

RATB  {v.  To  atimaie)  and  RATIO, 
which  has  the  same  origin  and  original 
neaning  as  raie^  are  in  sense  spedes  of 
PROPORTION  {v.  Proportionate):  that 
is,  they  are  supposed  or  estimated  pro- 
porHons^  in  distinction  from  proportions 
that  lie  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
first  term,  raie^  is  employed  in  ordinary 
eoncems;  a  person  receives  a  certain 
Bum  weekly  at  the  rate  of  a  certain  sum 
yearly :  ratio  is  applied  only  to  numbers 
and  calculations ;  as  two  is  to  four,  so  is 
four  to  eight,  and  eight  to  sixteen ;  the 
ratio  in  this  case  being  double:  propor^ 
turn,  is  employed  in  matters  of  science, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  two  more  spe- 
eific  terms  are  not  admissible ;  the  beaur 
ty  of  an  edifice  depends  upon  observing 
the  doctrine  of  proportiant ;  in  the  dis- 
posing of  soldiers  a  certain  regard  must 
be  had  to  proportion  in  the  height  and 
size  of  the  men. 

At  Ephesos  and  Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  his 
nsnal  rats  In  all  manner  of  luxury.     Pjudeaux. 

The  rata  of  Interest  (to  lenders!  is  generally  In 
a  oomponnd  raHo  formed  oat  of  the  inconven> 
ienoe  and  the  iMuanL  BLAcssTon. 

Repentance  cannet  to  ellbctaal  but  as  it  bears 
•ome  proportion  to  sin.  South. 

RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

RAVAGE  comes  from  the  Latin  rapio^ 
and  the  Greek  apvaZt*,  si^ifying  a  seiz- 
ing or  tearing  away.  DESOLATION, 
from  softcfv,  alone,  signifies  made  eolitarv 
or  redueed  to  soiitude.    DEVAfiTATIOK, 


in  Latin  devaatatio,  from  devatio,  to  lay 
waste,  signifies  reducing  to  a  waste  or 
desert. 

Ravage  expresses  less  than  either  de9- 
olaiion  or  devastation:  a  breaking,  tear- 
iug,  or  destroying  is  implied  in  the  word 
ravage;  but  desolation  signifies  the  en- 
tire unpeopling  a  land,  and  devastation 
the  entire  clearing  away  of  every  ves- 
tige of  cultivation.  Torrents,  flames,  and 
tempests  ravage;  war,  plague,  and  fam- 
ine  deaolate;  armies  of  barbarians,  who 
inundate  a  country,  carry  deooMtation  with 
them  wherever  they  go. 

Beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  loog, 
Urg'd  by  necessity,  had  rang'd  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunn'd  the  light, 
A3bam'd.  TaoiiaoN. 

Amid  thy  bow*r8  the  tyianfs  hand  b  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green. 

Goldsmith. 

How  much  the  strength  of  the  Roman  republic 
is  impaired,  and  wtiat  dreadful  devastation  has 
gone  forth  into  all  its  provinces! 

JIjbuioth's  Lsttxbs  op  Cicsno. 

Ravage  is  employed  likewise  in  the 
moral  application;  deaokUion  and  devas- 
tation only  in  the  proper  application  to 
countries.  Disease  makes  its  ravages  on 
beauty ;  death  makes  its  rave^es  among 
men  in  a  more  terrible  degree  at  one 
time  than  at  another. 

WonM  one  think  'twere  possible  for  lore 

To  make  snch  ravage  in  a  noble  eoul  ?  Adduok. 

RAY,  BEAM. 

RAY  (v.  Gleam)  is  indefinite  in  its 
meaning;  It  may  be  said  either  of  a 
large  or  small  quantity  of  light:  BEAM 
(v.  Gleam)  is  something  positive ;  it  can 
be  said  only  of  that  which  is  considera- 
ble. We  can  speak  of  rays  either  of  the 
sun,  or  the  stars,  or  any  other  luminous 
body ;  but  we  speak  of  the  beams  of  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
break  through  the  clouds ;  its  beams  are 
scorching  at  noonday.  A  room  can  scarce- 
ly be  so  shut  up,  that  a  single  ray  of  light 
shall  not  penetrate  through  the  crevices ; 
the  sea,  in  a  calm  moonlight  night,  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  spectacle,  with  the  moon*s 
beams  playing  on  its  waves. 

The  stars  emit  a  shivered  ray.  THoxsoir. 

The  modest  virtues  mingle  in  her  eyes, 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  hamid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers. 

TBOMBOir. 
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UEADYh.Eaty)  a  io  general  appfied 
to  that  wlucli  hafl  been  intentiooallr  pre- 
pared for  a  given  porpoee ;  PROMPT  (r. 
Ejqiediiion)  ia  applied  to  that  vhich  is  at 
hand  so  as  to  answer  the  immediate  por- 
pofle ;  APT,  from  ap^wt,  fit,  is  applied  to 
that  which  is  fit,  or  from  its  nature  has  a 
tendency  to  prodooe  effects.  j 

The  god  hiaMelf  with  rtady  trUcnt  ftmcls 
And  <q«t  the  deep,  and  ^Rads  the  laoTiiif  anids. 

DarDcv.  > 

Prcmpt  to  deceiTc,  with  adahukn  HiiooCh, 
<i«in  oo  jrow  porpoa'd  will.  Twnooa. ' 

rovert7iaap<tobetFB]raiiianfaxtoenvy,ridie9  ' 
into  arrocaacc.  Amwhm.  i 


of  fife,  as  a 


to  ahstiact 


totht 
proposal. 


etc 


■oriKMIa 


to 


is  ■dBtHucd  wttf  a 
for  a  rutumal  cravad  of 


When  applied  as  personal  character- 
istics, ready  respects  the  will  or  under- 
standing, which  is  prepared  for  anything ; 
as  ready  to  serre  a  person,  a  ready  wit ; 
pronwl  denotes  the  yigor  or  zeal  which 
impels  to  action  without  delay,  or  at  the 
moment  when  wanted ;  and  apty  a  fitness 
to  do  anything  from  the  habit  or  temper 
of  thendod. 

AH  things  are  ready  if  oar  minds  be  so. 


Bat  In  bis  dntjr  prompt  at  ererj  call. 

He  watcb'd  aod  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all. 

GOUMMITH. 

This  so  eminent  indostrj  in  making  proselytes 
more  of  that  sex  than  of  the  other  groweth  that 
thC7  are  deemed  apUr  to  senre  as  instrnments 
in  the  canse.  Hookbb. 

REASONABLE,  RATIONAL. 

REASONABLE,  or  accordant  with  rea- 
son, and  RATIONAL,  having  reaaony  are 
both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word 
raiiOy  reason,  which,  from  raius  and  r«w, 
to  think,  signifies  the  thinking  faculty. 
They  differ  principally  according  to  the 
different  meanings  of  the  word  reason. 
Reasonable  is  sometimes  applied  to  per- 
sons in  the  general  sense  of  having  the 
faculty  of  reaton. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  reasonable 
creatures.  Addisoic. 

But  more  frequently  the  word  rational  is 
used  in  this  abstract  sense  of  reaaon. 

Can  anything  so  probably  conduce  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  raHonal  and  social  animal  as  the 
right  exercise  of  that  reaaon^  and  of  those  social 
Aflbctions  ?  Habxis. 

In  application  to  things  reaaonable  and 
rational  both  signify  according  to  reaeon  ; 


stale  ia 
dnct. 


TO  SEBOrXD,  KXVKRBERATKy  KBODII. 

To  REBOrND  fe  to  bouid  or  spring 
back :  a  ball  n6oiMidk  ToRETKtBER. 
ATE  is  to  MrAeroIr  or  beat  back :  a  soand 
reverberates  when  it  echoes.  To  RBCOIL 
is  to  eoU  or  whirl  back:  a  snake  rseoiU. 
The  two  former  are  used  in  an  improper 
application,  altboogfa  rarely ;  but  we  may 
say  of  reeoUy  that  a  man*8  schemes  will 
reeoU  on  his  own  head. 


Honor  is  bat  the  refection  oramm'a 

tions  shining  bright  in  the  ftce  of  mil  abovt  hin, 
sod  from  thence  rebounding  upon  *-' " 


Ton  seemed  to  reicerheraie  npoo  me  with  the 
beams  of  the  sun. 


Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toOa, 
Like  gnns  o'ercharg'd,  breaks, 


TO  RECEDE,  RETHEAT,  RKTIRBy  WITH- 
DRAW, SECEDK. 

To  RECEDE  is  to  go  back;  to  RE- 
TREAT is  to  draw  back ;  the  former  is 
a  simple  action,  suited  to  one^s  conven- 
ience; the  latter  is  a  particular  action, 
dictated  by  necessity :  we  recede  by  a  di- 
rect backward  movement ;  we  retreat  by 
an  indirect  backward  movement :  we  rr- 
cede  a  few  steps  in  order  to  observe  an 
object  more  distinctly;  we  retreat  from 
the  position  we  have  takoi  in  order  to 
escape  danger ;  whoever  can  advance  can 
recede;  but  in  general  those  only  retreat 
whose  advance  is  not  free:  receding  is 
the  act  of  every  one;  retreating  is  pe- 
culiarly the  act  of  soldiers,  or  those  who 
make  hostile  movements. 

As  the  snn  reeedeSf  the  moon  and  stars  discov- 
er theroaelres.  Gi^antix.. 

With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  fool  retreat. 

Mf£IDK. 

To  RETIRE  and  WITHDRAW  origi- 
nally  signify  the  same  as  retreat,  that  is, 
to  draw  back  or  off;  but  they  agree  in 
application  mostly  with  recede,  to  denote 
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leisurely,  and  Tolunt&ry  acts :  to  reeode  is 
to  go  back  from  a  given  spot;  but  to 
retire  anjd  wiihdraw  have  respect  to  the 
place  or  the  presence  of  the  persons :  we 
may  recede  on  an  open  plain ;  but  we  re- 
tire or  withdraw  from  a  room,  or  from 
some  company.  In  this  application  with- 
draw is  the  more  familiar  term:  retire 
may  likewise  be  used  for  an  army ;  but 
it  denotes  a  much  more  leisurely  action 
than  retreat:  a  general  retreats^  by  com- 
pulsion, from  an  enemy ;  but  he  may  re- 
Hre  from  an  enemy's  countiy  when  there 
is  no  enemy  present. 

She  from  her  husband  soft  withdrew.    Milton. 

After  some  slight  skirmishes  he  retired  him- 
self (retired)  into  the  castle  of  Farnham. 

Clabemdon. 

Jieeede,  retreaty  retire^  and  wiihdraw  are 
also  used  in  a  moral  application ;  SE- 
CEDE is  used  only  in  this  sense :  a  per- 
son reeedee  from  his  engagement,  or  his 
pretensions ;  he  retiree  from  business,  or 
wOhdrawe  from  a  society.  To  secede  is  a 
public  act;  men  eecede  from  a  religious 
or  political  body;  withdraw  is  a  private 
act ;  they  irithdraw  themselves  as  individ- 
ual members  from  any  society. 

We  were  soon  brought  to  the  neoesatty  of  re- 
ceiving flrom  our  imagined  equality  with  oar 
cousins.  Johnson. 

Retirement  from  the  world's  cares  and  pleas- 
area  has  been  often  recommended  as  nseftil  to 
repentance.  Johnson. 

A  temptation  may  withdraw  fat  awhile,  and 
return  again.  South. 

How  certain  is  onr  ruin,  unless  we  sometimes 
retreat  from  this  pestilential  region  (the  world 
of  plcasnre).  Blaik. 

Pisistratus  and  his  sons  maintained  thefr  usur- 
pations during  a  period  of  sixty-eight  years,  in- 
clnding  those  of  Fisistratna'  eeeeeeUme  from 
Athens.  CracssaLAND. 

RECEIFr,  RECEPTION. 

RECEIPT  comes  from  receive^  in  its 
application  to  inanimate  objects,  which 
are  taken  into  possession.  RECEPTION 
comes  from  the  same  verb,  in  the  sense 
of  treating  persons  at  their  first  arrival : 
in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  men,  the 
receipt  of  goods  or  money  must  be  ac- 
knowledged in  writing;  in  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  men,  their  reception  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  cold,  according  to 
the  sentiments  entertained  toward  the 
indlviduaL 


If  a  maii  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordl* 
nary  expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  half  of  his  re* 
eeipte.  Bacon. 

I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  my  kind  recep- 
Hon.  Attkbbubt. 

TO  RECKON,  COUNT  OR  ACCOUNT, 
NUMBER. 

The  idea  of  esteeming  is  here  common 
to  these  terms,  which  differ  less  in  mean- 
ing than  in  application :  RECKON  {v.  To 
ceUculate)  is  the  most  familiar ;  ACCOUNT 
(v.  To  calculate)  and  NUMBER,  t.  e.,  to  put 
in  the  number^  are  employed  only  in  the 
grave  style :  we  redkon  it  a  happiness  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  a  particular  friend ; 
we  ought  to  aecount  it  a  privilege  to  be 
enabled  to  address  our  Maker  by  prayer ; 
we  must  all  expect  to  be  one  day  num- 
bered with  the  dead. 

Reckoning  themselves  absolved,  by  Mary's 
attachment  to  Bothwell,  from  the  engagements 
which  they  had  come  under  when  she  yielded 
herself  a  prisoner,  they  carried  her  next  even- 
ing, under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  Loch- 
leven.  Robkrtson. 

There  is  no  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
but  aocaunta  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty, 
to  comply  with  this  precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  Titus,  ^'lliese  things  teach  and  exhort." 

SOCTH. 

He  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  sufferings  may  Justly  be  niffn- 
bered  among  the  most  miserable  of  human  be- 
ings. Johnson. 

TO  RECLAIM,  REFORM. 

RECLAIM,  from  damo,  to  call,  signi- 
fies to  call  back  to  its  right  place  that 
which  has  gone  astray.  REFORM  signi- 
fies to  form  anew  that  which  has  changed 
its  form:  they  are  allied  only  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  moral  character.  A  man 
is  reclaimed  from  his  vicious  courses  by 
the  force  of  advice  or  exhortation;  he 
may  be  refonned  by  various  means,  ex- 
ternal or  mtemal.  A  parent  endeavors 
to  reclaim  a  child,  but  too  often  in  vain ; 
the  ofTender  is  in  general  not  reformed. 

Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  fh>m  a  princess 
of  Mary's  character,  who  was  wholly  occupied  in 
endeavoring  to  reclaim  her  heretical  subjects. 

ROBKBTSON. 

A  monkey,  to  reform  the  times, 

Resolv'd  to  visit  foreign  climes.  Gat. 

TO  RECLINE,  REPOSE. 

To  RECLINE  is  to  lean  back ;  to  RE- 
1*0S£  is  to  place  one's  self  back :  he  who 
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redima^  rtpotet ;  but  we  may  reeUne  with- 
out reposing:  when  we  rtdine  we  put  our- 
selves into  a  particular/xwt/ion  ;  but  when 
we  repote  we  put  ourselves  into  that  posi- 
tion which  will  be  roost  easy. 

For  consolation  on  his  friend  recltn'd. 

Falcomxb. 

I  first  awAk'd,  and  found  myself  rtpoffd 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers.  Mutoh. 

RECOONIZE,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

RECOGNIZE,  in  Latin  rteogwMeer^ 
that  is,  to  take  knowledge  of,  or  bring  to 
one's  own  knowledge,  is  to  take  eogtiiaance 
of  that  which  comes  again  before  our  no- 
tice; to  ACKNOWLEDGE  (v.  ToachwwU 
edge)  is  to  admit  to  one's  knowledge  what- 
ever comes  fresh  under  our  notice :  we 
recofffiize  a  person  whom  we  have  known 
before;  we  recognize  him  either  in  his 
former  character,  or  in  some  newly  as- 
sumed character;  we  acknowledge  either 
former  favors,  or  those  which  have  been 
just  received:  princes  recognize  certain 
principles  which  have  been  admitted  by 
previous  consent;  they  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  claims  which  are  preferred  be- 
fore them. 

W)ien  conscience  threatens  punishment  to  se- 
cret crimes,  it  manifestly  reaoynUee  a  Supreme 
Governor  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden.  Blaib. 

I  call  it  atheism  hj  establishment,  when  any 
State,  as  snch,  shall  not  ackiwicUdge  the  exist- 
ence of  God  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world. 

BCBKB. 

RECOnD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVR. 

RECORD  id  taken  for  the  thing  recot^ 
ed,  or  the  collection  in  which  a  thing  is 
recorded;  RE(jISTER,  either  for  the  thing 
registered^  or  the  place  in  which  it  is  reg- 
istered; ARCHIVE,  mostly  for  the  place, 
and  sometimes  for  the  thing :  records  are 
either  historical  details  or  short  notices, 
which  serve  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
things ;  registers  are  but  short  notice's  of 
particular  and  local  circumstances;  ar- 
chives are  always  connected  with  the  State: 
every  place  of  antiquity  has  its  records 
of  the  diflferent  circumstances  which  have 
been  connected  with  its  rise  and  progress, 
and  the  various  changes  which  n  has  ex- 
perienced ;  in  public  registers  we  find  ac- 
counts of  families,  and  of  their  various 
connections  and  fluctuations ;  in  archives 
we  find  all  legal  deeds  and  instruments 


which  involve  the  interests  of  the  natioQ, 
both  in  its  internal  and  external  ecoiiom>. 
In  an  extended  application  of  these  termii, 
records  contain  whatever  is  to  be  remem- 
bered at  ever  so  distant  a  period ;  rwis- 
ters^  that  which  is  to  serve  present  pur- 
poses ;  archive,  that  in  which  any  tfalngi 
are  stored. 

Though  we  think  oar  words  vanisb  with  Use 
breath  that  utters  them,  yet  they  beoaane  rtc- 
ords  in  God's  oo  jrt,  and  are  laid  up  in  his  ar- 
chites  as  witnesses  either  for  or  against  oa. 

GOVERNlCBIfT  OF  THE  TOXCTC 

This  island,  as  appeareth  by  faithful  regiaUr» 
of  those  times,  had  ships  of  gnat  confeot. 

Bacos. 

It  may  be  found  in  the  same  aroA«r«  wbtrre 
the  famous  compact  between  m«K*>"*t^  ^^^  P^*" 
pie,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  vindications  ^  the 
rights  of  mankhid,  is  reposited.        WAaucBTos. 

TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR,  RE- 
CRUIT. 

RECOVER  is  to  get  again  under  one's 
cover  or  protection.  RETRIEVE,  from 
the  French  trouver,  to  find,  is  to  find 
again.  REPAIR,  in  French  r^tarer,  Lat- 
in reparOy  from  re  and  Jtwro,  to  make 
ready  or  right  again,  signifies  to  make  a 
thing  good  as  it  was  before.  RECRUIT, 
in  French  reeru^  from  crw,  and  the  Latin 
creseo,  to  grow,  signifies  either  to  grow  or 
to  cause  to  grow  again,  as  before. 

Recover  is  the  most  general  term,  and 
applies  to  objects  in  general;  retriett, 
repair,  and  the  others  are  only  partial 
applications :  we  recover  things  ^tiier  by 
our  own  means  or  by  casualties;  we  re- 
trieve and  repair  by  our  own  efforts  only : 
we  recover  that  which  has  been  taken,  or 
that  which  has  been  any  way  lost;  we 
retrieve  that  which  has  passed  away  or 
been  consumed ;  we  rqsair  that  which  has 
been  injured ;  we  recrtiit  that  which  has 
been  diminished:  we  recover  property 
from  those  who  wish  to  deprive  us  of  it ; 
we  retrieve  our  misfortunes,  or  our  lost 
reputation ;  we  rqMfir  the  damage  done 
to  our  property ;  we  recntU  the  strength 
which  has  been  exhausted:  we  do  not 
seek  after  that  which  we  think  irretover- 
able;  we  give  that  np  which  is  irretriee- 
able;  we  do  not  labor  on  that  which  is 
irreparable;  our  power  of  reentUing  de- 
pends  upon  circumstances ;  he  who  makes 
a  moderate  use  of  his  resources  mav  in 
general  easily  reeruU  himself  when  the^ 
are  gone. 
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*nie«rlim8  tmA  fanpitfaJ  retroBpact  of  ow  con- 
flnct  is  indispatably  necessary  to  the  cocflrmation 
or  recovery  of  oar  virtue.  Johnson. 

Why  may  not  the  aoal  receive 
New-  organs,  since  er*n  art  can  these  retrietef 

JCNTNS. 

Yoar  men  siudl  be  reoelTVl,  yoar  ieet  repaired. 

DBTDiBM. 

With  greens  and  flow'n  recruit  their  empty 
hirea.  Drtdbn. 

RECOVERY,  RESTORATION. 

RECOVERY  {v.  To  recover)  is  the  re- 
gaiiUDg  of  any  object  which  has  been 
lost  or  missing;  RESTORATION  is  the 
getting  back  what  has  been  taken  awaj, 
or  that  of  which  one  has  been  deprived. 
What  is  recovered  may  be  recovered  with 
or  without  the  use  of  means ;  the  rettora- 
tiofi  is  effected  by  foreign  agency;  that 
which  is  k)st  by  accident  may  be  recov- 
ered by  accident;  the  restoration  of  a 
prince  to  his  throne  is  mostly  effected  by 
his  subjects. 

This  is  that  fnlnessof  the  Geatiles  of  which  St 
Paul  speaks  coincident  in  time  with  the  recovery 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  a  great  degree  tlie  effect  of 
their  conversion.  Uoulkl 

Mr.  Mbrrioe  and  Sir  John  OraaTlle,  whom  the 
General  (Monli)  trusted  with  lUs  secret  inten- 
tions in  the  arduous  affair  of  the  restoration^ 
were  at  that  time  talcen  notice  of  to  be  intimate 
with  Mr.  Mordaunti  Clarendon. 

In  respect  to  health  or  other  things, 
recovery  signifies,  as  before,  the  regaining 
something ;  and  restoration^  the  bringing 
back  to  its  former  state. 

When  the  cure  was  perfected,  the  names  of  the 
diseased  persons,  together  with  the  manner  of 
llieir  recoteryy  were  registered  in  the  temple. 

POTTEB. 

My  depressed  spirits,  o«  sccomnt  of  Joanna's 
critical  and  almost  hopeless  situation,  greatly 
rontribated  to  prevent  the  reetoration  of  my 
health.  Steadman. 

So  likewise  in  the  moral  application. 

Let  as  study  to  improve  the  assistance  which 
this  revelation  affords  for  the  rentorntion  of  our 
nature  and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity.    Blaib. 

BECnrUDE,  UPRIGHTNESS. 

RECTITUDE  is  properly  rightness, 
which  is  expressed  in  a  stronger  manner 
by  UPRIGHTNESS:  we  speak  of  the 
rectitude  of  conduct,  or  of  judgment ;  of 
uprightness  of  mind,  or  of  moral  charac- 
ter, which  must  be  something  more  than 
straight,  for  it  must  be  elevated  above 
everything  mean  or  devious. 

30« 


We  sn  told  by  Cumberland  that  reetthtds  ta 

merely  metaphorical,  and  tluit  as  a  right  line  de- 
scribes the  shortest  passage  from  point  to  point, 
so  a  right  action  efliects  a  good  design  by  tlie  few- 
est means.  Johnson. 

Who  to  the  firaadnleot  impostor  foul. 

In  his  uprightness,  answer  thus  retnm'd. 

MlLTOH. 
TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM, 

REDEEM,  in  Latin  redimo^  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  emo,  to  buy  off,  or 
back  to  one's  self.  RANSOM  is  in  all 
probability  a  variation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  is  a  term  of  general  applica- 
tion; ransom  is  employ^  only  on  par- 
ticular occasions :  we  redeem  persons  as 
well  as  things ;  we  rans(fm  persons  only : 
we  may  redeem  by  labor,  or  anything 
which  supplies  an  equivalent  to  money; 
we  ransom  persons  with  money  only: 
we  redeem  a  watch,  or  whatever  has  been 
given  in  pawn;  we  ransom  a  captive: 
redeem  is  employed  in  the  improper  ap- 
plication; ransom  only  in  the  proper 
sense :  we  may  redeem  our  character,  re- 
deem our  life,  or  redeem  our  honor ;  and  in 
this  sense  our  Saviour  redeems  repentant 
sinners;  but  those  who  are  ransomed 
only  recover  their  bodily  liberty. 

Thus  in  her  crime  her  oonfldenoe  she  plac'd. 
And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past. 

Dbtden. 

A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  to  the  king,  to 
ransom  him  if  ho  should  happen  to  be  ti&en 
prisoner.  Robbbtcon. 

REDRESS,  REUEF. 

REDRESS,  like  address  (v.  Accost),  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Latin 
diriffo,  signifying  to  direct  or  bring  back 
to  the  former  point,  is  said  only  with  re- 
l^ard  to  matters  of  right  and  justice; 
RELIEF  (v.  To  Mp)  to  those  of  kindness 
and  humanity:  by  power  we  obtain  re- 
dress; by  active  interference  we  obtain  a 
relief:  an  injured  person  looks  for  re- 
dress to  the  government ;  an  unfortunate 
person  looks  for  rdief  to  the  compassion- 
ate and  kind:  what  we  suffer  through 
the  oppression  or  wickedness  of  others 
can  be  redressed  only  by  those  who  have 
the  power  of  dispensing  justice;  when- 
ever we  suffer,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
we  may  meet  with  some  relief  from  those 
who  are  more  favored.  Bedress  applies 
to  public  OS  well  as  private  grievances ; 
yWtf/' applies  only  to  private  distresses: 
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under  a  pretence  of  seeking  redrt»  of 
grievances,  mobs  are  frequently  assem- 
bled to  the  disturbance  of  the  better  dis- 
posed; under  a  pretence  of  soliciting 
charitable  rdief^  thieves  gain  admittance 
into  families. 

Instead  of  r^drtaidng  giieTances,  and  Impror- 
ing  the  fiibrlc  of  their  state,  the  French  were 
made  to  take  a  very  different  coarse.       Bubxs. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chkl  their  wanderings,  but  r^Uv'd  their  pain. 

QOLIMMZTH. 

TO  SEDUCB,  LOWER. 

REDUCE  is  to  bring  back  or  to  a  giv- 
en point,  t. «.,  in  an  extended  sense,  to 
bring  down;  LQWER  is  to  make  low  or 
hwoTf  which  proves  the  close  connection 
of  these  words  in  their  original  meanmg ; 
it  is,  however,  only  in  their  improper  ap- 
plication that  they  have  any  further  con- 
nection. Reduce  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
lessen,  when  applied  to  number,  quanti- 
ty, price,  etc ;  lower  is  used  in  the  same 
tsense  when  applied  to  price,  demands, 
terms,  etc :  the  former,  however,  occurs 
in  cases  where  circumstances  as  well  as 
persons  are  concerned;  the  latter  only 
in  cases  where  persons  act :  the  price  of 
com  is  reduced  by  means  of  importation ; 
a  person  lower$  his  price  or  his  demand 
when  he  finds  them  too  high. 

The  regalar  metres  then  In  use  may  be  re- 
duced,  I  think,  to  four.  Ttbwhitt. 

Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montesqoiea,  as 
well  as  many  other  writers,  seem  to  have  imag- 
ined that  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  towering  of  the 
rate  of  interest  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Smith. 

In  the  moral  application,  reduce  ex- 
presses more  than  lower;  a  man  is  said 
to  be  reduced  to  an  abject  condition,  but 
to  be  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  others ; 
to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  to  be 
lowered  in  his  own  eyes. 

I  think  the  low  circumstances  she  was  rtditeed 
to  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  for  us.      Guahbiam. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me 
that  any  critic  should  be  found  proof  against  the 
beauties  of  Agamemnon  as  to  lower  its  author  to 
a  oomparlson  with  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 

CUMBERLAlf]). 

TO  BEFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT,  RE- 
GAUD. 

REFER,  from  the  Latin  re  and  fero^ 
signifies  literally  to  bring  back ;  and  RE- 


LATE, from  the  partldple  fates,  of  the 
same  verb,  signifies  brought  back :  the 
former  is,  therefore,  transitive,  and  the 
latter  intransitive.  Jtefer  is  comnionly 
said  of  circumstances  that  carry  the 
memory  to  events  or  circumstances ;  re- 
late is  said  of  things  that  hare  a  natural 
connection:  the  religious  festivals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
all  a  reference  to  some  events  that  hap- 
pened in  the  early  periods  of  Christian- 
ity; the  notes  and  observations  at  the 
end  of  a  book  rdaie  to  what  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  text 

Our  Saviour's  words  (in  hb  termon  on  the 
mount)  all  r^er  to  the  IHuuisees*  way  of  speak- 
ing. SOCTH. 

Homer  artfhily  interweaTes,  in  the  several  sac- 
oeeding  parts  of  his  poem,  an  account  of  every- 
thing material  which  relatee  to  his  priocea. 


Refer  and  relaie  carry  us  back  to  that 
which  may  be  very  distant;  but  RE- 
SPECT and  REGARD  (v.  To  etieem)  turn 
our  views  to  that  which  is  near.  What- 
ever retpeets  or  regardi  a  thing  has  a  mor- 
al influence  over  it;  but  the  former  is 
more  commonly  employed  than  the  lat- 
ter; it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to 
take  into  consideration  whatever  re^xeit 
the  good  order  of  the  community ;  lavs 
reaped  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity; the  due  administration  of  the 
laws  regarde  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Religion  is  a  pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  rempeete 
practice.  Soitih. 

What  I  have  said  regardi  only  the  Tain  part 
of  the  sex.  Adddoit. 

REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

REFORM  has  a  general  application; 
REFORMATION  a  particular  applica^ 
tion :  whatever  undergoes  such  a  change 
as  to  give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occa- 
sioDS  a  reform;  when  such  a  change  is 
produced  in  the  moral  character,  it  is 
termed  a  reformation:  the  concerns  of  a 
state  require  occasional  reform  ;  those  of 
an  individual  require  reformation.  When 
reform  and  reformation  are  applied  to 
the  moral  character,  the  former  has  a 
more  extensive  signification  than  the  lat- 
ter ;  the  term  reform  conveying  the  idea 
of  a  complete  amendment;  reformation 
implying  only  the  process  of  amending 
or  improving.    A  reform  in  one's  Ufe  and 
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•ODTenation  will  always  be  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  happi- 
ness to  the  indiyidual ;  when  we  observe 
any  approaches  to  reformation^  we  may 
cease  to  despair  of  the  individual  who 
gives  the  happy  indications. 

He  was  anxlons  to  keep  the  distemper  of  France 
Arom  the  least  countenance  In  England,  where 
he  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  liad  shown  a 
stmcg  disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of 
tbe  Fmnch  spirit  of  reform.  Bitskx. 

Examples  are  pictnres,  and  strike  the  senses, 
iwy,  raise  the  passions,  and  call  in  those  (the 
strongest  and  most  general  of  all  motires)  to  the 
aid  of  rf^formation.  Pops. 

TO  REFUSE,  DECLINE,  REJECT,  REPEL, 
REBUFF. 

REFUSE  (v.  To  deny)  signifies  simply 
^  to  pour  back,  that  is,  to  send  back,  which 
is  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms. 
DECLINE,  in  Latin  dedino,  signifies  lit- 
erally to  turn  aside ;  REJECT,  from  jo- 
eioy  to  throw,  to  cast  back ;  REPEL,  from 
pdh,  to  drive,  to  drive  back ;  REBUFF, 
irom  buff  or  puff,  to  puff  one  back,  or 
send  off  with  a  puff. 

Refute  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  ac- 
companied with  no  expression  of  opin- 
ion ;  dudvne  is  a  gentle  and  indirect  mode 
of  refusal;  r^eei  is  a  direct  mode,  and 
conveys  a  positive  sentiment  of  disappro- 
bation: we  refute  what  is  asked  of  us, 
for  want  of  inclination  to  comply;  we  de- 
dine  what  is  proposed  from  motives  of 
discretion;  we  r^eet  what  is  offered  to 
us,  because  it  does  not  fall  in  with  our 
views :  we  refuee  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  our  friends;  we  dedine  an  offer 
of  service ;  we  r^ed  the  insinuations  of 
the  interested  and  evil-minded. 

Bat  all  her  arts  are  still  employ'd  in  vain ; 
Again  she  comes,  and  Is  refue*d  again.  I)at]>bn. 

Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  Just  ? 

Drtden. 

Melissa,  thongh  she  conid  not  boast  the  apathy 

of  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent  tI rtue  of 

Sarpio,and  gained  Kie  victory  by  dedining  the 

contest.,  JoBMsoN. 

To  refute  is  said  only  of  that  which 
passes  between  individuals;  to  r^ed  is 
said  of  that  which  comes  from  any  quar- 
ter: requests  and  petitions  are  refuted 
by  those  who  are  solicited;  opinions, 
propositions,  and  counsels  are  reeded 
by  particular  communities :  the  king  re- 
fuiet  to  give  his  assent  to  a  bill ;  the 
Parliament  r^ed»  a  bill. 


Haying  most  affectionately  set  life  and  death 
before  them,  and  conjured  them  to  choose  one 
and  ayoid  the  other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as 
to  free  and  natural  agents,  a  liberty  to  refuee  M 
his  calls,  to  let  his  talents  lie  by  them  unprofita- 
ble. HiJfMOND. 

The  House  was  then  so  far  fh>m  being  pos- 
sessed with  that  spirit,  that  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained  upon  a  debate  upon  that  petition  was 
that  it  should  not  be  r^ected.         Claebnoon. 

To  repd  is  to  njed  with  violence ;  to 
rebuff  is  to  refuse  with  contempt,  or  what 
may  be  considered  as  such.  We  refuse 
and  rtjed  that  which  is  either  offered,  or 
simply  presents  itself  for  acceptance :  the 
act  may  be  negative,  or  not  outwardly  ex- 
pressed ;  we  r^xl  and  rebuff  that  which 
forces  itself  into  our  presence,  contrary 
to  our  inclination:  it  is  in  both  cases  a 
direct  act  of  force ;  we  repd  the  attack 
of  an  enemy,  or  we  repd  the  advances  of 
one  who  is  not  agreeable ;  we  rebuff  those 
who  put  that  in  our  way  which  is  offen- 
sive. Importunate  persons  must  neces- 
sarily expect  to  meet  with  rebuffs^  and 
are  in  general  less  susceptible  of  them 
than  others ;  delicate  minds  feel  a  refu- 
sal as  a.  rdfuff. 

If  he  should  choose  the  right  casket,  yon  would 
re/iuw  to  perform  your  father's  will,  if  you  should 
r^uee  to  accept  him.  Shazspbaris. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
must  Judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
re)ee$  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less 
evident.  Locks. 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep. 
And,  couching  close,  r«p<Z  invading  sleep.  Pope. 

At  length  rebvfd,  they  leave  their  mangled 
prey.  Drtden. 

TO  RELATE,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 

RELATE,  in  Latin  rdattts^  participle  of 
refero^  signifies  to  bring  that  to  the  notice 
of  others  which  has  before  been  brought 
to  our  own  notice.  RECOUNT  is  prop- 
erly to  count  again,  or  count  over  again. 
DESCRIBE,  from  the  Latin  seribo,  to 
write,  is  literally  to  write  down. 

The  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events 
or  circumstances  is  common  to  all  these 
terms,  which  differ  in  the  object  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  ReUUe  is  said 
generally  of  all  events,  both  of  those  which 
concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves ;  re- 
count  is  said  particularly  of  those  things 
in  which  the  recounter  has  a  special  in- 
terest :  those  who  rdale  all  they  hear  of- 
ten rdate  that  which  never  happened ;  it 
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te  a  gratification  to  an  old  soldier  to 
recourU  all  the  transactions  in  which  he 
bore  a  part  during  the  military  career  of 
his  early  youth.  We  relate  events  that 
have  happened  at  any  period  of  time 
immediate  or  remote ;  we  recount  mostly 
those  things  which  have  been  long  pass- 
ed :  in  recaunHnffy  the  memory  reverts  to 
past  scenes,  and  countt  over  all  that  has 
deeply  interested  the  mind.  Travellers 
are  pleased  to  relate  to  their  friends  what- 
ever they  have  seen  remarkable  in  other 
countries ;  the  recowUing  of  our  advent- 
ures in  distant  regions  of  the  globe  has 
a  peculiar  interest  for  all  who  hear  them. 
We  may  rdate  either  by  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth;  we  recount  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth.  Helaie  is  said  properly 
of  events  or  that  which  passes :  dacribe 
is  said  of  that  which  exists :  we  rdaie  the 
particulars  of  our  journey;  and  we  de- 
ecribe  the  country  we  pass  through.  Per- 
sonal adventure  is  always  the  subject  of 
a  relation;  the  quality  and  condition  of 
things  are  those  of  the  description.  We 
rdate  what  happened  on  meeting  a  friend ; 
we  describe  the  dress  of  the  parties,  or  the 
ceremonies  which  are  usual  on  particular 
occasions. 

0  Muse !  the  canses  and  the  crimes  relate^ 
What  goddeu  was  pruvok'd,  and  whence  her  hate. 

Dbtd£M. 
To  recount  Almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice  ? 

Milton. 

In  describing  a  rough  torrent  or  deluge,  the 
numbers  should  run  easy  and  flowing.        Pors. 

RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION,  NAR- 
RATIVE. 

RELATION,  from  the  verb  rdate,  de- 
notes the  act  of  relating  or  the  thing  re- 
lated, RECITAL,  from  reciU,  denotes  the 
act  of  reciting  or  the  thing  recited.  NAR- 
RATION, from  narrate,  denotes  either  the 
act  of  narrating  or  the  thing  narrated, 
NARRATIVE,  from  the  same  verb,  de- 
notes  the  thing  narrated,  JRdaiion  is 
here,  as  in  the  former  paragraph  (v.  7b 
rdate\  the  general,  and  the  others  partic- 
ular terms.  Rdaiion  applies  to  every  ob- 
ject which  is  related,  whether  of  a  public 
or  private,  a  national  or  an  individual  nat* 
urc;  history  is  the  relation  of  national 
events ;  biography  is  the  rdaiion  of  par- 
ticular^ lives :  recital  is  the  relation  or 
repetition  of  actual  or  existing  circum- 


stances ;  we  listen  to  the  rental  of  mis- 
fortunes, distresses,  and  the  like.  The 
relation  may  concern  matters  of  iodiffer- 
enoe :  the  recital  is  always  of  somethii^ 
that  affects  the  interests  of  BOD»e  indi- 
vidual :  the  pages  of  the  journalist  are 
filled  with  the  rdaiion  of  daily  occur- 
rences which  simply  amuse  in  the  read- 
ing: but  the  recital  of  another^s  woes 
often  draws  tears  from  the  audience  to 
whom  it  is  made.  Rdaiion  and  reeiid 
are  seldom  employed  but  in  connectioa 
with  the  object  rilated  or  recited/  nar- 
rative is  mostly  used  by  itself :  hence  we 
say  the  relation  of  any  particular  circoro- 
stance;  the  recital  of  any  one's  caUroi- 
ties ;  but  an  affecting  narrative^  or  a  sim- 
ple narrative. 

Those  relaPiorut  are  commonly  of  most  raloa 
in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.  Jobibmm. 

Old  men  &11  easily  into  redtale  of  post  traaa- 
actions.  JomcsoK. 

Homer  introduces  the  best  instructions  in  the 
midst  of  the  plainest  narrations,  DBinna> 

Therefore  by  this  narratirs  yon  now  under- 
stand the  state  of  the  question.  BAOoar. 

RELATION,  UELATITS,  KINSMAN,  KIN- 
DRED. 

RELATION  is  here  taken  to  express 
the  person  related;  it  is,  as  in  the  for- 
mer paragraph,  the  general  term  both  in 
sense  and  application;  RELATIVE  is 
employed  only  as  respects  the  particular 
individual  to  whom  one  is  rdated;  KINS- 
MAN designates  the  particular  kind  of 
rdaiion,  and  KINDRED  is  a  collective 
term  comprehending  all  one*8  relations, 
or  those  who  are  akin  to  one.  In  ab- 
stract propositions  we  speak  ot  relations; 
a  man  who  is  without  rdations  feels  him- 
self an  outcast  in  society ;  in  designating 
one's  close  and  intimate  connection  with 
persons  we  use  the  term  relative;  our 
near  and  dear  relatives  are  the  first  ob- 
jects of  our  regard :  in  designating  one*s 
relationship  and  connection  with  persons, 
kinsman  is  preferable ;  when  a  man  has 
not  any  children,  he  frequently  adopts 
one  of  his  kinsmen  as  his  heir :  when  the 
ties  of  rdaiionship  are  to  be  specified 
in  the  persons  of  any  particular  family, 
they  are  denominated  kindred;  a  man 
cannot  abstract  himself  from  his  kindred 
while  he  retains  any  spark  of  human  feel- 
ing. 
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Too  are  not  to  iiiMgine  tli«t  I  think  myself 
discharged  from  the  duties  of  Rratitude  only  be- 
cause oiy  relations  do  not  adjust  their  looks  to 
xny  expectation.  Jobmbon. 

Our  friends  and  relativet  stand  weeping  by. 

PoMFmrr. 

Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  be  found  in  Tre- 
choritis  of  the  fiuniUes  and  titidred  ot  any  of 
those  at  Bepta.  Pbissaux. 

TO  RELAX,  REHIT. 

TuK  general  idea  of  lessening  is  that 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  other ; 
but  they  dififer  very  widely  in  their  orig- 
inal meaning,  and  somewhat  in  their  or- 
dinary application;  RELAX,  from  the 
word  laXy  or  loose,  signifies  to  make  loose, 
and  in  its  moral  ase  to  lessen  anything 
in  its  degree  of  tightness  or  rigor;  to 
REMIT,  from  r»  and  mittOy  to  send  back, 
signifies  to  take  off  in  part  or  entirely 
that  which  has  been  imposed ;  that  is,  to 
lessen  in  quantity.  In  regard  to  our  at- 
tempts to  act,  we  may  speak  of  relaxing 
in  our  endeavors,  and  remitHng  our  labors 
or  exertions;  in  regard  to  our  dealings 
with  others,  we  may  speak  of  reUmng 
in  discipline,  relaxing  in  the  severity  or 
strictness  of  our  conduct,  of  remUUng  a 
punishment  or  remitting  a  sentence.  The 
discretionary  power  of  showing  mercy 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sover- 
eign, serves  to  rdax  the  rigor  of  the  law ; 
when  the  punishment  seems  to  be  dispro- 
portionedto  the  magnitude  of  the  offence, 
it  is  but  equitable  to  remit  it. 

No  more  tlte  smith  his  dusky  brow  sliall  clear, 
Relaoi  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 

Goldsmith. 

How  often  have  T  blessed  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 

Goldsmith. 

REMAINS,  RELICS. 

REMAINS  signifies  literally  what  re- 
mains :  RELICS,  from  the  Latin  rdinqtio^ 
to  leave,  signifies  what  is  left  The  for- 
mer is  a  term  of  general  and  familiar  ap- 
plication; the  latter  is  specific.  What 
remains  after  the  use  or  consumption  of 
anything  is  termed  the  remairu;  what  is 
left  of  anything  after  a  lapse  of  years  is 
the  rdie  or  relia.  There  are  remains  of 
buildings  mostly  after  a  conflagration; 
there  are  rdies  of  antiquity  in  most  mon- 
asteries and  old  churches.  Remains  are 
of  valu9|  or  not,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  reiics  always  derive 


a  value  from  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  supposed  originally  to  belong.  The 
^^emoins  of  a  person,  that  is,  what  corpo- 
really remains  of  a  person  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  life,  will  be  respected  by  his 
friend ;  a  bit  of  a  garment  that  belonged, 
or  was  supposed  to  belong,  to  some  saint, 
will  be  a  precious  rdic  in  the  eyes  of  a 
superstitious  Roman  Catholic.  All  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  respect  the  remains 
of  the  dead ;  religion,  under  most  forms, 
has  given  a  sacredness  to  rdies  in  the 
eyes  of  its  most  zealous  votaries;  the 
veneration  of  genius,  or  the  devotedness 
of  friendship,  has  in  like  manner  trans- 
ferred itself  from  the  individual  himself 
to  some  object  which  has  been  his  prop* 
erty  or  in  his  possession,  and  thus  fabri- 
cated  for  itself  rdics  equally  precious. 

Upon  these  fHendly  shores  and  flow*ry  plains, 
which  hide  Anchlses  and  liis  blest  remains, 

Detdsk. 
This  church  is  very  rich  in  relies.     Asaasaa. 

Sometimes  the  term  rdics  is  used  to 
denote  what  remains  after  the  decay  or 
loss  of  the  rest,  which  further  distinguish- 
es it  from  the  word  reniainsy  that  simply 
signifies  what  is  left 

Among  the  r«ynAr<fi«of  old  Rome,  the  grandeur 
of  the  commonwealth  shows  itself  chiefly  in  works 
that  were  either  necessary  or  convenient. 

Addison. 

All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions  which 
the  Ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire, are  but  the 
reltques  of  an  intellect  defaced  with  sin  and 
time.  SocTu. 

REMARK,    OBSERVATION,   COMMENT, 
NOTE,  ANNOTATION,  COMMENTARY. 

REMARK  (v.  To  notice),  OBSERVA- 
TION (v.  To  notice),  and  COMMENT,  in 
Latin  commenium,  from  comminiseor,  to 
call  to  mind,  are  either  spoken  or  writ- 
ten :  NOTE,  ANNOTATION  («.  A^ote), 
COMMENTARY,  a  variation  of  comment, 
are  always  written.  Remark  and  o6k/*- 
vation,  admitting  of  the  same  distinction 
in  both  cases,  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  article  referred  to:  eotn- 
menl  is  a  species  of  remark  which  often 
loses  in  good-nature  what  it  gains  in  se- 
riousness ;  it  is  mostly  applied  to  partic- 
ular persons  or  cases,  and  more  common- 
ly employed  as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than 
of  commendation;  public  speakers  and 
public  performers  are  e.tpo6ed  to  all  the 
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rommetUa  which  the  vanity,  the  envy,  and 
ill-nature  of  self-constituted  critics  can 
suggest ;  but  when  not  employed  in  per- 
sonal cases,  it  serves  for  explanation: 
the  other  ternis  are  used  in  this  sense 
only,  but  with  certain  modifications ;  the 
note  is  most  general,  and  serves  to  call 
the  attention  to  as  well  as  illustrate  par- 
ticular passages  in  the  text :  ofinokUiona 
and  commeiUariet  are  more  minute ;  the 
former  being  that  which  is  added  by  way 
of  appendage ;  the  latter  being  employed 
in  a  general  form ;  as  the  annoiaUoru  of 
the  Greek  scholiasts,  and  the  eonunentO' 
ries  on  the  sacred  writings. 

Spence,  In  his  remark*  on  Popovs  Odyssey, 
produces  what  he  thinks  an  unconquerable  quo- 
tation from  Dryden's  prefiice  to  the  Aneid,  in 
Ikvor  of  translating  an  epic  poem  into  blank 
verse.  Johnson. 

If  the  critic  has  published  nothing  bat  rules 
and  obneroationa  on  criticism.  1  then  consider 
whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  his 
thoughts  and  words.  Addison. 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense. 
The  sound  is  still  a  eommeni  to  the  sense. 

RoSGOMIfON. 

The  history  of  the  note*  (to  Pope's  Homer)  has 
nerer  been  traced.  Johnson. 

I  love  a  critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  life  with 
annotations  npon  writers.  Stsblb. 

Memoirs  or  memorials  are  of  two  kinds,  where- 
of the  one  may  be  termed  commentaries^  the 
other  registers.  Bacon. 

TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 

Tkk  idea  of  going  over  any  words,  or 
actions,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
REPEAT,  from  the  Latin  repdo,  to  seek, 
or  go  over  again,  is  the  general  term, 
including  only  the  common  idea.  To 
RECITE,  REHEARSE,  and  RECAPITU- 
LATE  are  modes  of  repetiiiony  conveying 
each  some  accessory  idea.  To  reeUe  is  to 
repeat  in  a  formal  manner ;  to  r^tsarae  is 
to  rq)eat  or  recite  by  way  of  preparation ; 
to  reoapUtUate^  from  e(qitulum^  a  chapter, 
is  to  repeat  the  chapters  or  principal 
heads  of  any  discourse.  We  repeat  both 
actions  and  words ;  we  recite  only  words : 
we  r^oeai  single  words,  or  even  sounds ; 
we  recite  always  a  form  of  words :  we  re- 
peat  our  own  words  or  the  words  of  an- 
other; we  recite  only  the  words  of  an- 
other: we  rgDeat  a  name;  we  recite  an 
ode,  or  a  set  of  verses. 


I  could  not  half  tiiose  horrid  crimes  repeat^ 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met 


Whenever  the  practice  of  reeitati^m  vaa  dis- 
used, the  w(u*ks,  whether  poetical  or  historical, 
perished  with  the  authors.  J<wwioii. 

We  repeat  for  purposes  of  general  con- 
venience ;  we  recite  for  the  coDvcDience 
or  amusement  of  others;    we  r^earte 
for  some  specific  purpose,  either  for  the 
amusement  or  instructioa  of  others :  we 
recajntvlale  for  the  instructioa  of  otheia. 
We  repeat  that  which  we  wish   to  be 
heard ;  we  recUe  a  piece  of  poetry  before 
a  company ;  we  rdiearte  the  piece  in  pri- 
vate which  we  are  going  to  recUe  in  pub- 
lic ;  we  recapitulate  the  general  heads  of 
that  which  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detaiL    A  master  must  always  repeat  to 
his  scholars  the   instruction  which  he 
wishes  them  to  remember;    Homer  is 
said  to  have  recited  his  verses  in  differ- 
ent parts;  players  rehearse  their  differ- 
ent parts  before  they  perform  in  pablic; 
ministers  recapitulate  the  leading  points 
in  their  discourse.    To  rtpeat  is  common- 
ly to  use  the  same  words ;  to  redte,  to  re- 
hearsey  and  to  recapitfdaie,  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  any  verbal  sameness.    We 
repeat  literally  what  we  hear  spoken  by 
another;    but    we   recUe   and    refteorse 
events ,  and  we  recapitulate  in  a  concise 
manner  what  has  been  uttered  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.     An  echo  repeats  with 
the  greatest  possible  precision;  Homer 
recites  the  names  of  all  the  Grecian  and 
Trojan  leaders,  together  with  the  names 
and  account  of  their  countries,  and  the 
number  of  the  forces  which  they  com- 
manded ;  Virgil  makes  ^neas  to  reAeorK 
before  Dido  and  her  courtiers  the  story 
of  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  his  own  ad- 
ventures; a  judge  recapitulates  evidence 
to  a  jury. 

He  repeated  the  question  so  often  that  we 
were  obliged  to  give  him  a  reply.         BaT]>OHa 

The  way  has  been  to  recite  it  at  the  prime  or 
first  hour  every  Lord's-day.  WATsaLANO. 

Now  take  your  turns,  ye  muses,  to  rehearse 
His  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magic  verse. 

Dbtdsk. 

The  parts  of  a  Jndge  are  to  direct  the  evidence 
to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  impertinency 
of  speech,  to  reeapiiulate^  select,  and  collate 
the  material  points  of  that  which  has  been  said. 

Bacun. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  with  equal 
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{>roprietj  to  words  written  as  to  words 
spoken. 

I  am  always  naturally  sparing  of  mj  letters  to 
xny  friends,  for  a  reason  I  think  a  great  one,  that 
%%  is  needless  after  experience  to  repMi  assur- 
a.iice8  of  ftiendship.  Popx. 

The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Glanrille's  verse  reoUe^ 
.Ajid  bring  the  soenes  of  opening  frtes  to  light. 

Pops. 
I^t  ^Drjden  with  new  rales  onr  state  refine, 
^"sA  kis  great  models  form  by  this  design ; 
Ktit  Where's  a  second  Vhrgil  to  rehearw 
Our  l^ro's  glories  In  his  epic  Terse  ? 

ROCBBSTKB. 

Heaoe  we  see  the  reason  why  creeds  were  no 
larger  nor  more  explicit,  being  but  a  kind  of  a 
ffcapitukUion  of  what  the  catechumens  bad 
lieen  taught  before.  Watewjuamd. 

REFENTANCE,  PENITENCE,  CONTRI- 
TION, COMPUNCTION,  REMORSE. 

BEPEKTANCE,  from  re,  back,  and 
jMfiUel,  to  be  sorry,  signifies  thinking 
one's  self  wrong  for  something  past: 
PENITENCE,  from  the  same  source,  sig- 
nifies simply  sorrow  for  what  is  amiss. 
CONTRITION,  from  coniero,  to  rub  to- 
gether, is  to  bruise,  as  it  were,  with  sor- 
row; COMPUNCTION,  from  compunao, 
to  prick  thoroughly;  and  REMORSE, 
from  remordeOy  to  have  a  gnawing  pain ; 
all  express  modes  of  penStmce  differing 
in  degree  and  circumstance.  Repentance 
refers  more  to  the  change  of  one's  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  is  properly 
confine  to  the  time  when  this  change 
takes  place ;  we  therefore,  strictly  speak- 
ing, repent  of  a  thing  but  once ;  we  may, 
however,  have  pemtenoe  for  the  same 
thing  all  our  lives.  Repentance  supposes 
a  change  of  conduct,  at  least  as  long  as 
the  sorrow  lasts ;  but  the  term  penitence 
ia  confined  to  the  sorrow  which  the  sense 
of  guilt  occasions  to  the  offender. 

This  is  the  sinner's  hard  lot,  that  the  same 
thing  which  makes  him  need  repentance  makes 
him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it.     South. 

Hearen  may  foncive  a  crime  to  peniienoey 
For  Heaven  can  Jndge  U  penitence  be  trne. 

Dbtden. 

Repentance  is  a  term  of  more  general 
application  than  penitence^  being  employ- 
ed in  respect  to  offences  against  men  as 
well  as  against  God ;  penitence,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applicable  only  to  spirit- 
ual guilt.  Rqaentance  may  have  respect 
to  our  interests  here,  penitence  to  our  in- 
terests hereafter. 


But  tium,  in  all  then  dost  with  early  caret. 
Strive  to  prevent  a  fste  like  theirs, 
Tliat  sorrow  on  the  end  may  never  wait, 
Nor  shape  repentatice,  make  thee  wise  too  lata 

Row& 

Penitence  is  a  general  sentiment,  which 
belongs  to  all  men  as  offending  creat- 
ures ;  but  contrilumy  compundion,  and  re- 
morte  are  awakened  by  reflecting  on  par- 
ticular offences :  cwUrition  is  a  continued 
and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one 
who  has  been  in  a  continued  state  of  pe- 
culiar sinfulness :  comptmctian  is  rather 
an  occasional  but  sharp  sorrow,  provoked 
by  a  single  offence,  or  a  mementos  reflec- 
tion ;  remorse  may  be  temporary,  but  it 
is  a  still  sharper  pain  awakened  by  some 
particular  offence  of  peculiar  magnitude 
and  atrocity.  The  prodigal  son  was  a 
contrite  sinner;  the  brethren  of  Joseph 
felt  great  compunction  when  they  were 
carri^  back  with  their  sacks  to  Egypt ; 
David  was  struck  with  remorge  for  the 
murder  of  Uriah. 

His  frown  was  tall  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe, 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Lost  &vor  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. 

COWPKB. 

Oonit'Uion^  though  it  may  melt,onght  not  to 
sink  or  overpower  the  heart  of  a  Christian. 

Blair. 

All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject 
more  or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience. 

BliAIB. 

The  heart, 
Pierc'd  with  a  sharp  remorse  for  goilt,  disclaims 
The  costly  poverty  of  hecatombs. 
And  offers  the  best  sacrifice  itself.  Jeffbt. 

REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 

REPETITION  is  to  TAUTOLOGY  as 
the  genus  to  the  species;  the  latter  be- 
ing a  species  of  repetition.  There  may 
be  frequent  repetition  which  is  warrant- 
ed by  necessity  or  convenience ;  but  tau- 
tology is  that  which  nowise  adds  to  either 
the  sense  or  the  sound.  A  repetition  may, 
or  may  not,  consist  of  literally  the  same 
words ;  but  tautology,  from  the  Greek  rav- 
roQ,  the  same,  and  \oyoQ,  a  word,  supposes 
such  a  sameness  in  expression  as  renders 
the  signification  the  same.  In  the  litur- 
gy of  the  Church  of  England  there  are 
some  repetitions,  which  add  to  the  solem- 
nity of  the  worship ;  in  roost  extempora- 
ry prayers  there  is  much  tautology,  that 
destroys  the  religious  effect  of  the  whole. 
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The  Pnlms,  for  the  excellency  of  their  con- 
tents, deserve  to  be  oftener  repeated,  but  that 
the  multitnde  of  them  permitteth  not  any  often- 
er repetition.  Uookbr. 

That  Is  truly  and  really  tautoloffy  where  the 
same  thing  la  repeated,  though  under  never  so 
much  variety  of  expression.  South. 

R£PK£HENSION,  REPROOF. 

Personal  blame  or  censure  is  implied 
by  both  these  terms,  but  the  former  is 
much  milder  than  the  latter.  Bj  REP- 
REHENSION the  personal  independence 
is  not  so  sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case 
of  REPROOF :  people  of  all  ages  and  sta- 
tions, whose  conduct  is  exposed  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  others,  are  liable  to  repre- 
hmaion;  but  children  only,  or  such  as  are 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  are  exposed  to 
reproof,  Rqirehmsum  amounts  to  little 
more  than  passing  an  unfavorable  sen- 
tence upon  the  conduct  of  another :  re- 
/>roo/'add8  to  this  words  more  or  less  se- 
vere. The  master  of  a  school  may  be 
exposed  to  the  reprehennon  of  the  parents 
for  any  supposed  impropriety :  his  schol- 
ars are  subject  to  his  reproof. 

When  a  man  feels  the  reprehenHon  of  a 
fi*iend  seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily 
heated  into  resentment.  JoHKaoN. 

There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof  which 
takes  off  from  the  sharpness  of  it.  SmuL 

TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 

To  REPRESS  is  to  press  back  or 
down :  to  RESTRAIN  is  to  strain  back 
or  down :  the  former  is  the  general,  the 
latter  the  specific  term:  we  alwa^'S  re- 
press  when  we  restrain^  but  not  viee  versa. 
Repress  is  used  mostly  for  pressing  down, 
so  as  to  keep  that  inward  which  wants  to 
make  its  appearance :  restraint  is  an  ha- 
bitual repression  by  which  a  thing  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  lowness :  a  person  is  said  to 
repress  his  feelings  when  he  does  not  give 
them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  actions ; 
he  is  said  to  restrain  his  feelings  when 
he  never  lets  them  rise  beyond  a  certain 
pitch :  good  morals  as  well  as  good  man- 
ners call  upon  us  to  repress  every  unseem- 
ly expression  of  joy  in  the  company  of 
« those  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  par- 
take of  our  joy ;  it  is  prudence  as  well  as 
virtue  to  restrain  our  appetites  by  an 
habitual  forbearance,  that  they  may  not 
gain  the  ascendency. 


riiilosophy  has  often  attempted  to  reprts)^  hi- 
solence  by  asserting  that  all  conditiona  ax«  tevtt 
led  by  death. 


He  that  would  keep  the  power  of  sin  from 
ning  out  into  act,  must  restrain  it  from  coirren- 
Ing  with  the  object.  Soc-ra. 

To  restrain  is  the  act  of  the  indiTidml 
toward  himself;  repress  may  be  an  act 
directed  to  others,  as  to  repreas  the  ar- 
dor and  impetuosity  of  youth;  to  st^ 
pressy  which  is  to  keep  under,  or  keep 
from  appearing  or  being  perceptiUe,  is 
also  said  in  respect  of  ourselves  or  oth- 
ers:  as  to  repress  one^s  feelings ;  to  sup 
press  laughter,  sighs,  etc 

After  we  had  hmded  on  the  island  and  walked 
about  four  miles  tlirough  the  midst  of  besotifU 
plains  and  sloping  woodlands,  we  at  length  cane 
to  a.  little  hill,  on  the  aide  of  which  yawned  a 
horrid  cavern,  that  by  Its  gloom  at  first  atnuck 
us  with  terror,  and  ahoMat  repressed  cariosity. 

GoiAamTX. 

With  him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  at  night. 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  supprsss'd 
Some  painful  secret  of  the  soul  confeas'd. 

YAXJOoaam. 

So  likewise  when  applied  to  external 
objects ;  as  to  repress  the  impetuosity  of 
the  combatants ;  to  sitppress  a  rebellion, 
information,  etc. 

Her  forwanlness  was  repressed  with  a  frown 
by  her  mother  or  aunt.  Jobkmkv. 

Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy 
against  dangers,  endeavored  to  set  up  the  aedi- 
tiun  again,  but  they  were  speedily  rspnuMd, 
and  thereby  the  sedition  mtppressed  wholly. 

UATWASa>. 

REPRIEVE,  RESPITE. 

REPRIEVE  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  French  repris,  participle  of  r^ 
prendre^  and  the  Latin  rqn-ehendo^  signi- 
fying to  take  back  or  take  off  that  which 
has  been  laid  on.  RESPITE,  in  all  prob- 
ability, is  changed  from  respirotus^  par- 
ticiple of  re^rOf  signifying  to  breathe 
again. 

The  idea  of  a  release  from  any  press- 
ure or  burden  is  common  to  these  terms ; 
but  the  reprieve  is  that  which  is  granted ; 
the  respite  sometimes  comes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  things :  we  gain  a  repriere  from 
any  punishment  or  trouble  which  threat- 
ens us ;  we  gain  a  respite  from  any  labor 
or  weight  that  presses  upon  us.  A  crim- 
inal gains  a  reprieve  when  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  commuted  for  that  of 
transportation ;  a  debtor  may  be  said  to 
obtain  a  reprieve  when,  with  a  prison  be- 
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fore  his  eye<s  he  gets  such  indulgence 
from  his  creditors  as  sets  hira  free :  there 
is  frequently  no  respite  for  persons  in  a 
subordinate  station,  when  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  hard  taslc-master ;  Sisy- 
phus is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been 
condemned  to  the  toil  of  perpetually  roll- 
ing a  stone  up  a  hill  as  fast  as  it  rolled 
back,  from  which  toil  he  had  no  rwpUe. 

All  that  I  ask  Is  bnt  a  short  r^pri^w^ 

Till  1  forget  to  love  and  and  learn  to  grioTe, 

Some  pause  and  retpite  only  I  require, 

Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quenchM  my  fire. 

DSMHAM. 

A  little  pause  for  the  use  of  this  Instrument 
will  not  only  give  some  retpUe  and  reflreshment 
to  the  congregation,  but  may  be  advantageously 
employed,  either  to  reflect  on  what  is  passed  of 
the  service,  or  prepare  our  minds  for  what  Is  to 
come.  Sbcukr. 

BEPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOQUY. 

Thb  idea  of  contemptuous  or  angry 
treatment  of  others  is  common  to  all 
these  terms ;  but  reproof  is  the  general, 
eontumdy  and  ohloguy  are  the  particular 
terms.  REPROACH  (v.  To  blame)  is  ei- 
ther deserved  or  undeserved;  the  name 
of  Puritan  is  applied  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach to  such  as  affect  greater  purity 
than  others ;  the  name  of  Christian  is  a 
name  of  reproaeh  in  Turkey:  CONTU- 
MELY, from  eontumeo,  that  is^  eontra  tu- 
meOy  signifying  to  swell  up  against,  is  al- 
ways undeserved ;  it  is  the  insolent  swell- 
ing of  a  worthless  person  against  merit 
in  distress ;  our  Saviour  was  exposed  to 
the  eontumdy  of  the  Jews :  OBLOQUY, 
from  ob  and  loquor,  signifying  to  speak 
against  or  to  the  disparagement  of  any 
one,  is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved 
or  otherwise;  it  is  applicable  to  those 
whose  conduct  has  rendered  them  ob- 
jects of  general  censure,  and  whose  name, 
therefore,  has  almost  become  a  reproach. 
_A  man  who  uses  his  power  only  to  op- 
press those  who  are  connected  with  him 
will  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon 
himself  much  obloquy. 

Has  fbnl  reproach  a  privilege  fh>m  hear*n  f 

Pops. 

The  royal  captives  followed  in  the  train, 
amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and  frantic  dances,  and 
inCsmous  contumelie«t(if  the  furies  of  hell. 

BrBEX. 

How  often  and  how  soon  have  the  feint  echoes 
of  renown  slept  in  silenee,  or  been  converted  into 
the  clamor  of  obloquy  /  Habvkt. 


REPROACHFUL,  ABUSIVE,  SCURRILOU& 

REPROACHFUL,  or  full  of  reproach 
{v.  Reproach),  when  applied  to  persons, 
signifies  fuU  of  reproaches ;  when  to 
things,  deserving  of  ra>roach :  ABUSIVE, 
or  full  of  abuse  (v.  Abuse),  is  only  applied 
to  the  person,  signifying  using  abuse: 
SCURRILOUS,  in  Latin  scurrilut,  from 
scurra,  signifying  like  a  buffoon  or  saucy 
jester,  is  employed  as  an  epithet  either 
for  persons  or  things,  in  the  sense  of 
using  scurrility,  or  after  the  manner  of 
scurrility.  The  conduct  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  inasmuch  as  it  provokes,  or 
is  entitled  to,  the  reproaches  of  others ; 
the  language  of  a  person  is  repro{tchful 
when  it  abounds  in  reproaches,  or  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  reproach :  a  per- 
son is  abustive  who  indulges  himself  in 
ab^tse  or  abusvife  language:  and  he  is 
scurrilous  who  adopts  scurrility  or  seur- 
rilous  language.  When  applied  to  the 
same  object,  whether  to  the  person  or  to 
the  thing,  they  rise  in  sense:  the  re- 
proachfii  is  less  than  the  abusive,  and 
this  than  the  scurrilous :  the  reproachful 
is  sometimes  warranted  by  the  provoca- 
tion ;  but  the  abueive  and  sairrilous  are 
always  unwarrantable;  reproachful  lan- 
guage may  be,  and  generally  is,  consistent 
with  decency  and  propriety  of  speech: 
abutfive  and  scurrilous  language  are  out- 
rages against  the  laws  of  good-breeding, 
if  not  of  morality.  A  parent  may  some- 
times find  it  necessary  to  address  an  unru- 
ly son  in  reproachful  terms ;  or  one  friend 
may  adopt  a  reproachfil  tone  to  anoth- 
er ;  none,  however,  but  the  lowest  orders 
of  men,  and  those  only  when  their  angry 
passions  are  awakened,  will  descend  to 
abusive  or  sew'rilous  language. 

Honor  teaches  a  man  not  to  revenge  a  contnme- 
llous  or  reproacJifnl  word,  but  to  be  above  it. 

SODTH. 

Thus  envy  pleads  a  nat'ral  claim 

To  persecute  the  Muses*  fame, 

Our  poets  in  all  times  abHsice, 

From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclusive.       Swift. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  if  his  Majesty  had  kept 
aloof  from  that  wash  and  oflTscouring  of  every- 
thing that  is  low  and  barbarous  in  the  world,  it 
might  be  well  thought  unworthy  of  his  dignity  to 
take  notice  of  such  scurrility.  Buaus. 

TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN. 

To  REPROBATE  is  much  stronger 
than  to  CONDEMN :  we  always  eondenm 
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when  we  repruhaU^  but  not  vice  uenti :  to 
r^)robate  is  to  wndemn  in  strong  and  re- 
proachful language.  We  reprobate  all 
measures  which  tend  to  sow  discord  in 
society,  and  to  loosen  the  ties  by  which 
men  are  bound  to  each  other;  we  rori- 
demn  all  disrespectful  language  toward 
superiors.  We  reprobate  only  the  thing ; 
we  condemn  the  person  also :  any  act  of 
disobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated;  a  person  must  ex- 
pect to  be  condemned  when  he  involves 
himself  in  embarrassments  through  his 
own  imprudence. 

Simulation  (according  to  rov  Lord  Chesterfield) 
ii  by  no  means  to  be  reprobated  as  a  disguise 
for  chagrin  or  an  engine  of  wit.        Hackbmzos. 

I  see  the  right,  and  I  approTO  it,  too ; 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

Tati. 

RESERVE,  RESERVATION. 

RESERVE  and  RESERVATION,  from 
HTvo^  to  keep,  and  re,  back,  both  signify 
a  keeping  back,  but  differ  as  to  the  ob- 
ject and  the  circumstance  of  the  action. 
Meterve  is  applied  in  a  good  sense  to  any- 
thing natural  or  moral  which  is  kept  back 
to  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
future  occasion ;  reservaium  is  an  artful 
keeping  back  for  selfish  purposes :  there 
is  a  prudent  reterve  which  every  man  ought 
to  keep  in  his  discourse  with  a  stranger; 
equivocators  deal  altogether  in  mental 
retervcUian. 

A  man,  whom  marks  of  condeaoendlng  grace 
Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place. 
Who  comes  when  called,  at  a  word  withdraws, 
Speaks  with  reterve,  and  listens  with  applause. 

COWPBE. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  veil- 
ing a  man's  aelf :  first,  reeervation  and  secrecy ; 
second,  dissimulation  in  the  negative ;  and  the 
third,  simulation.  Bacok. 

TO  RESERVE,  RETAIX. 

RESERVE,  from  the  Latin  aervo,  to 
keep,  signifies  to  keep  back.  RETAIN, 
from  teneOf  to  hold,  signifies  to  hold  back : 
they  in  some  measure,  therefore,  have  the 
same  distinction  as  keep  and  hold. 

To  reaerve  is  an  act  of  more  specific  de- 
sign ;  we  reserve  that  which  is  the  partic- 
ular object  of  our  choice:  to  reiain  is  a 
simple  exertion  of  our  power ;  we  reiain 
that  which  is  once  come  in  our  possession. 
To  reterve  is  employed  only  for  that  which 
is  allowable ;  we  reserve  a  thing,  that  is. 


keep  it  back  with  care  for  some  f u4aie 
purpose:  to  reiain  is  often  an  unlawful 
act;  a  debtor  frequently  reiaitu  in  his 
hands  the  money  which  he  has  bocroved. 

Augustus  caused  most  of  the  propbetic  boola 
to  be  burned  as  spurious,  retervinff  only 
which  bore  the  name  of  some  ot  tke  sibyls 
tbeir  authors. 


Tliey  who  have  restored  painting  in  Germaaj, 
not  having  seen  any  of  those  fair  relica  of 
tiquity,  have  retained  much  of  that 
method. 


To  reserve^  whether  in  the  proper  or  Im- 
proper application,  is  employed  only  as 
the  act  of  a  conscious  agent ;  to  rttatH  is 
often  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent: 
we  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  sub- 
ject until  a  more  suitable  opportunity  of- 
fers; the  mind  retains  the  impressions  of 
external  objects  by  its  peculiar  faculty^ 
the  memory ;  certain  substances  are  said 
to  reUtin  the  color  with  which  they  have 
been  dyed. 

Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  In  your  own 
breast,  and  reserve  your  kind  looks  and  laogaage 
fbr  private  hours.  Swm, 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  reoeive  and  eon- 
template  without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  it  can  retain  wiUiont  the 
help  of  the  body  too.  Locks. 

REST,  REMAINDER,  REMNANT,  RBSI- 

DUE. 

REST  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin 
retto,  in  this  case,  though  not  in  the  for- 
mer (v.  Ease),  signifying  what  stands  or 
remains  back.  REBCAINDER  literally 
signifies  what  remains  after  the  first  part 
is  gone.  REMNANT  is  but  a  variation 
of  remainder.  RESIDUE,  from  rerido^ 
signifies  likewise  what  remains  back. 

All  these  terms  express  that  part  which 
is  separated  from  the  other  and  left  dis- 
tinct: rent  is  the  most  general,  both  in 
sense  and  application ;  the  others  have  a 
more  specific  meaning  and  use :  the  rest 
may  be  either  that  which  is  left  behind 
by  itself,  or  that  which  is  set  apart  as  a 
distinct  portion :  the  remainder,  remnant, 
and  residue  are  the  quantities  which  re- 
main when  the  other  parts  are  gone.  The 
rest  is  said  of  any  part,  lai^  or  small ; 
but  the  remainder  commonly  regards  the 
smaller  part  which  has  been  left  after 
the  greater  part  has  been  taken.  A  per- 
son may  be  said  to  sell  some  and  give 
away  the  rest:  when  a  number  of  hearty 
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persoDB  sit  down  to  a  meal,  the  remamder 
of  the  provisions,  after  all  have  been  sat- 
isfied, will  not  be  considerable:  Beat  is 
applied  either  to  persons  or  things ;  re- 
tnainder  only  to  things:  some  were  of 
that  opinion,  but  the  red  did  not  agree 
to  it :  the  remainder  of  the  paper  was  not 
worth  preserving. 

A  last  farewell : 
For  since  a  last  mast  come,  the  rest  are  vain. 
Like  gasps  in  death,  which  but  prolong  oar  pain. 

Dbtdkn. 

If  he  to  whom  ten  talents  hare  been  commit- 
ted has  sqoandered  away  fire,  he  is  concerned  to 
make  a  doable  ImproTement  of  tiio  remaifider, 

ROOIBS. 

Bemnant,  from  the  Latin  remanens,  re- 
maining, is  a  species  of  remmnder  after 
the  greater  part  has  been  consumed  or 
wasted :  it  is,  therefore,  properly  a  small 
remainder,  as  a  reniTiant  of  cloth;  and 
metaphorically  applied  to  persons,  as  a 
remmuU  of  Israel.  A  residue  is  another 
species  of  rcnuitndier,  which  resides  or 
keeps  back  after  a  distribaUon  or  divi- 
sion of  anything  has  taken  place ;  as  the 
residue  of  a  person's  property,  that  which 
remains  undisposed  of. 

Whatever  yoa  take  ftrom  amosements  or  indo- 
lence will  be  repaid  yoo  a  bandred-fold  for  all  the 
remainder  of  yoar  days.      Eabl  or  Chatham. 

For  this,  fir  distant  fhmi  the  Latian  coast. 
She  drove  the  remiiant  of  the  Trojan  hosit. 

DavDEif. 

The  rising  deluge  is  not  stopp'd  with  dams, 
Bni  wi^ly  managed,  its  divided  strength 
Is  sluked  in  channels,  and  securely  drained ; 
And  while  its  force  is  spent,  and  nnsupplied. 
The  residue  with  moanda  may  be  restrain'd. 

SHASfrSARX. 

RRSTORATIO^r,  RKSTITUTIOJT,  BEFARA- 
TIOX,  AMENDS. 

RESTORATION  is  employed  in  the 
ordinary  application  of  the  verb  restore: 
RESTITUTION,  from  the  same  verb,  is 
employed  simply  in  the  sense  of  making 
good  that  which  has  been  unjustly  taken, 
or  which  ought  to  be  restored,  Bestoration 
of  property  may  be  made  by  any  one, 
whether  it  be  the  person  taking  it  or  not : 
restitution  is  supposed  to  be  made  by  him 
who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injustice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  king  may  be  the  work 
of  one  set  of  men,  and  his  restoration  that 
of  another ;  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  ev- 
ery  individual  who  has  committed  any 
sort  of  injustice  to  another  to  make  resti- 
tution to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 


The  strange  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment (called  the  Kump)  gave  his  lordship  hopes 
that  matters  began  to  ripen  for  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  family.  •  Loyb. 

The  Jostlcea  may,  if  they  think  it  reasonable, 
direct  restittUion  of  a  ratable  sliare  of  the  money 
given  with  an  apiurentioe  (upon  his  dischaigej. 

Blacxstoks. 

Besiiiution  and  REPARATION  are 
both  employed  in  the  sense  of  undoing 
that  which  has  been  done  to  the  injury 
of  another ;  but  the  former  respects  only 
injuries  that  affect  the  property,  and  rep- 
aration those  which  affect  a  pei-son  in 
various  ways.  He  who  is  guilty  of  theft 
or  fraud  must  make  restitution  by  either 
restoring  the  stolen  article  or  its  full  val- 
ue: he  who  robs  another  of  his  good 
name,  or  does  any  injury  to  his  person, 
has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make 
reparation. 

He  restitution  to  the  valne  makes. 

Nor  Joy  in  his  extorted  treasure  takes.   Sandys. 

Justice  requires  that  all  ii^ories  should  be  re- 
paired,  Johmsom. 

Beparation  and  AMENDS  (v.  Compen- 
sation) are  both  employed  in  cases  where 
some  mischief  or  loss  is  sustained ;  but 
the  term  reparation  comprehends  the  idea 
of  the  act  of  repairing,  as  well  as  the  thing 
by  which  we  repair;  amends  is  employed 
only  for  the  thing  that  will  amend  ov  make 
better  r  henee  we  speak  of  the  reparation 
of  an  injury ;  but  of  the  amends  by  itself. 
The  term  reparation  comprehends  all 
kinds  of  injuries,  particularly  those  of  a 
serious  nature ;  the  amends  is  applied  only 
to  matters  of  inferior  importance.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  reparation  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  another.  It  is  easy  to 
make  amends  to  any  one  for  the  loss  of 
a  day^s  pleasure. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by 
my  loose  writings,  and  make  what  repttration 
I  am  able.  Dbtden. 

The  latter  pleas'd ;  and  love  (conceni'd  the  most) 
Prepar'd  th'  amends  for  what  by  love  he  lost. 

Dbtden. 

RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 

RESTORE,  in  Latin  restauro,  from  the 
Greek  aravpoc^  a  pale,  signifies  properly 
to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair  by  a  new 
paling,  and,  in  an  extended  application, 
to  make  good  what  has  been  injured  or 
lost.  RETURN  signifies  properly  to  turn 
again,  or  to  send  back ;  and  REPAY,  to 
pay  back. 
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The  common  idea  of  all  these  terms 
is  that  of  giving  back.  What  we  rettore 
to  another  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
as  what  we  have  taken ;  justice  requires 
^hat  it  should  be  an  equivalent  in  value, 
BO  as  to  prevent  the  individual  from  be- 
ing in  any  degree  a  sufferer:  what  we 
return  and  repay  ought  to  be  precisely 
the  same  as  we  have  received :  the  for- 
mer in  application  to  general  objects,  the 
latter  in  applioation  only  to  pecuniary 
matters.  We  rentore  upon  a  principle  of 
equity;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of 
justice  and  honor ;  we  repatf  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  undeniable  right  We  cannot 
always  claim  that  which  ought  to  be  re- 
stored; but  we  cannot  only  claim,  but  en- 
force the  claim  in  regard  to  what  is  to 
be  returned  or  repaid:  an  honest  man 
will  be  scrupulous  not  to  take  anytliing 
from  another  without  reiUoring  to  him  its 
full  value.  Whatever  we  have  borrowed 
we  ought  to  return  ;  and  when  it  is  mon- 
ey which  we  have  obtained,  we  ought  to 
reipay  it  with  punctuality.  We  restore  to 
many  as  well  as  to  one,  to  communities 
as  well  as  to  individuals ;  a  king  is  re- 
titored  to  his  crown;  or  one  nation  re- 
stores a  territory  to  another:  we  return 
and  repay  not  only  individually,  but  per- 
sonally and  particularly :  we  return  a  book 
to  its  owner ;  we  r^y  a  sum  of  money 
to  him  from  whom  it  was  borrowed. 

When  both  the  chtefs  are  sunder'd  from  the  fight, 
Then  to  the  lAwftil  king  reskn-e  his  right. 

Drtdsn. 

Wlien  any  one  of  oar  relations  was  fonnd  to  be 
a  person  of  a  very  bad  character,  a  troablesome 
guest,  or  one  we  desired  to  get  rid  of,  upon  his 
leaving  my  house,  I  ever  took  caro  to  lend  him 
a  riding-coat,  or  a  pair  of  l>oots,  or  sometimes  a 
horse  of  smaill  value,  and  I  always  had  the  sat- 
isfaction to  find  he  never  came  back  to  return 
them.  QoLDSMiTH. 

As  for  the  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid,  if  you 
are  unable  to  raise  it  yourselves,  I  will  aidvanoe 
it,  and  you  shall  repay  me  at  your  leisure. 

GoUNnOTH. 

Restore  and  return  may  be  employed 
in  their  improper  application,  as  respects 
the  moral  state  of  persons  and  things ; 
as  a  king  restores  a  courtier  to  his  fa- 
vor, or  a  physician  restores  his  patient  to 
health :  we  return  a  favor ;  we  return  an 
answer  or  a  compliment.  Repay  may  be 
figtiratively  employed  in  regard  to  moral 
objects,  as  an  ungrateful  person  repays 
kindnesses  with  reproaches. 


She  was  the  only  person  of  onr  little 
tlutt  a  week  did  not  restart  to  cheerfulBesa 


Tlie  svain 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  baad. 
And  Just  returns  of  cultivated  land. 


<'Bsar,whom  firaught  with  Eastern  spoils. 
Our  heav*n,  the  Just  reward  of  bnnian  taa^ 
Securely  shall  repay  with  righta  diTine. 

DBTi»cm. 

TO  KESTKAIN,  RESTRICT. 

RESTRAIN  {v.  Coerce)  and  RESTRICT 
are  but  variations  from  the  same  verb; 
but  they  have  acquired  a  distinct  accep- 
tation :  the  f onner  applies  to  the  desires^ 
as  well  as  the  outward  oooduet ;  the  lat- 
ter only  to  the  outward  conduct.  A  per- 
son restrains  his  inordinate  appetite ;  or 
he  is  restrained  by  others  from  doing  mi^ 
chief :  he  is  restricted  iii  the  use  of  his 
money.  To  restrain  is  an  act  of  power; 
but  to  restrict  is  an  act  of  authority  or 
law :  the  will  or  the  actions  of  a  child  are 
restrained  by  the  parent;  but  a  patient 
is  restricted  in  his  diet  by  a  physician,  or 
any  body  of  people  may  be  rtsirieted  by 
laws. 

Tully,  whose  powerfhl  eloquence  avhile 
RestraMd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 


Though  the  Egyptians  used  flesh  for  food,  jec 
they  were  under  greater  rMfriefume  in  this  par- 
ticular than  most  other  nations.  jAJua 

HETALIATIOXy  REPRISAL. 

RETALIATION,  from  retaliate^  in  Lat. 
in  retaliatum,  participle  of  reialio,  cofn- 
pounded  of  re  and  talis^  snch,  signifies 
such  again,  or  like  for  like.  REPRISAJU 
in  French  repris^  from  reprendre,  in  Latin 
reprehendo^  to  take  again,  signifies  to  take 
in  return  for  what  has  been  taken.  The 
idea  of  making  another  suffer  in  return 
for  the  suffering  he  has  occasioned  is 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former 
is  employed  in  ordinary  cases;  the  lat- 
ter mostly  in  regard  to  a  state  of  war- 
fare, or  to  active  hostilities.  A  trick 
practised  upon  another  in  return  for  a 
trick  is  a  retaliation;  but  a  reprisal  al- 
ways extends  to  the  capture  of  some- 
thing from  another,  in  return  for  what 
has  been  taken.  Retaliation  is  very  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  good  sense  fo<* 
what  passes  innocently  between  friends  -. 
reprisal  has  always  an  unfavorable  sense. 
Goldsmith*s  poem,  entitled  the  '*  Retails- 
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lion,**  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taliating on  his  friends  the  humor  they 
bad  practised  upon  him ;  when  the  quar- 
rels of  individuals  break  through  the  re- 
Biraints  of  the  law,  and  lead  to  acts  of 
violence  on  each  other^s  property,  r^ri- 
9aU  are  made  alternately  by  both  panics. 

Therefore  I  pray  let  me  eiOoy  your  friendship 
in  that  fair  proportion,  that  I  desire  to  return  unto 
you  by  way  of  correspondence  and  retaliatiati. 

UOWKLL. 

Go  publish  o'er  the  plain. 

How  mii^hty  a  proselyte  yon  gain ! 

How  noble  a  rtprUal  on  the  great  1         Swift. 

TO  RETAltD,  HINDER, 

To  RETARD,  from  the  Latin  tardug, 
slow,  signifying  to  make  slow,  is  applied 
to  the  movements  of  any  object  forward ; 
as  in  the  Latin  "Lnpetum  inimici  tar- 
dare:"  to  HINDER  («.  To  hinder)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting :  we 
retard  or  make  slow  the  progress  of  any 
Bcheme  toward  completion ;  we  hinder  or 
keep  back  the  person  who  is  completing 
the  scheme :  we  retard  a  thing,  therefore, 
often  by  hindering  the  person;  but  we 
frequently  hinder  a  person  without  ex- 
pressly retarding^  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  thing  is  retarded  without  the  person 
being  hindered.     The  publication  of  a 
work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the  Am- 
derancee  which  an  author  meets  with  in 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion ;  but  a  work 
may  be  retarded  through  the  idleness  of 
printers,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes 
which  are  independent  of  any  hinderanee. 
So  in  like  manner  a  person  may  be  hin^ 
dered  in  going  to  hib  place  of  destination ; 
but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  retarded,  be- 
cause it  is  only  the  execution  of  an  ob- 
ject, and  not  the  simple  movements  of 
the  person  which  are  retarded. 

Nothing  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad- 
Tanoement  of  science  than  the  disposition  in  vnl- 
gar  minds  to  vilify  wliat  they  cannot  comprehend. 

JonNSOBT. 

The  very  nearness  of  an  otject  sometimes  kin- 
den  the  sight  of  it.  Socth. 

To  retard  stops  the  completion  of  an 
object  only  for  a  time,  but  to  hinder  is  to 
stop  it  altogether. 


It  to  as  natnral  to  delay  a  letter  at  such  a 
son,  as  to  retard  a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person 
one  cannot  relieve.  Popb. 

For  these  thoa  sayst,  raise  all  the  stormy  strife, 
Which  hinder  thy  repose,  and  troablc  life. 

Pnioa. 


KETORT,  REPARTEE. 

RETORT,  from  re  and  torqiteo,  to  twist 
or  turn  back,  to  recoil,  is  an  ill-natuced 
reply :  REPARTEE,  from  the  word  part, 
signifies  a  smart  reply,  a  ready  taking 
one's  own  part.  The  retort  is  always  in 
answer  to  a  censure  for  which  one  re- 
turns a  like  censure;  the  repartee  is  com- 
monly in  answer  to  the  wit  of  another, 
where  one  returns  wit  for  wit.  In  the 
acrimony  of  disputes  it  is  common  to 
hear  retort  upon  retort  to  an  endless  ex- 
tent; the  vivacity  of  discourse  is  some- 
times greatly  enhanced  by  the  quick  regh 
artee  of  those  who  take  a  part  in  it. 

Those  who  have  so  vehemently  urged  the  dan- 
gers of  an  active  life  have  made  use  of  arguroento 
that  may  be  retorted  upon  themselves.  Jobmson. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  would  never  be  transport- 
ed beyond  himself  with  choler,  but  he  would  pass 
by  anything  with  some  repartee.         Howxlu 

RETRIBUTION,  REQUITAL. 

RETRIBUTION,  from  tribuo,  to  be- 
stow, signifying  a  bestowing  back  or  giv- 
ing in  return,  is  a  particular  term ;  RE- 
QUITAL (v.  Reward)  is  general :  the  ret- 
ribution comes  from  Providence;  requi- 
tal is  the  act  of  man :  retribution  is  by 
way  of  punishment;  reauital  is  mostly 
by  way  of  reward :  retrtbution  is  not  al- 
ways dealt  out  to  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds ;  it  is  a  poor  requital  for  one 
who  has  done  a  kindness  to  be  abused. 

Christ  substituted  his  own  body  in  onr  room, 
to  receive  the  whole  stroke  of  tliat  dreadful  ret- 
ribution inflicted  by  the  hand  of  an  angry  om- 
nipotence. SoirrH. 

Leander  was  Indeed  a  conquest  to  boast  of,  for 
he  had  long  and  obstinately  defended  his  heart, 
and  for  a  time  made  as  Xttenj  requitaU  npon  the 
tender  passions  of  her  sex  as  she  raised  contribu- 
tions upon  ills.  CU1CBEIII.4ND. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 

A  RETROSPECT,  which  signifies  liter- 
ally looking  back,  from  retro,  behind,  and 
epicio,  to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upon,  is 
always  taken  of  that  which  is  past  and 
distant ;  REVIEW,  which  is  a  view  re- 
peated, may  be  taken,  of  that  which  is 
present  and  before  us ;  every  retrotpeet 
is  a  species  of  review,  but  every  review  is 
not  a  retroftpeet.  We  take  a  retrotpeet  of 
our  past  life  in  order  to  draw  salutary 
reflections  from  all  that  we  have  done 
and  suffered ;  we  take  a  review  or  a  sec- 
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ond  view  of  any  particular  circamstanoe 
which  is  passing  before  us,  in  order  to 
regulate  our  present  conduct.  The  rttro- 
gpeet  goes  farther  by  virtue  of  the  mind's 
power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and  to  recall  all 
past  images  to  itself ;  the  review  may  go 
forward  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses  on 
external  objects.  The  historian  takes  a 
relroepeel  of  all  the  events  which  have 
happened  within  a  given  period;  the 
journalist  takes  a  revievo  of  all  the  events 
that  are  passing  within  the  time  in  which 
he  is  living. 

Believe  me,  my  lord,  I  look  npon  yon  as  a 
spirit  entered  into  anotiier  lifB,  where  yoa  oaght 
to  despise  all  little  views  and  mean  retrospeoia. 

POPB*S  LSTTSBS  TO  AtOMMVKW. 

The  retrattpect  of  life  is  seldom  wholly  unat* 
tended  by  uneasiness  and  shame.  It  too  much 
resembles  the  rwiew  which  a  traveller  takes 
flrom  some  eminence  of  a  barren  country. 

BLAia. 

The  review  may  be  said  of  the  past  as 
well  as  the  present:  it  is  a  view  not  only 
of  what  is,  but  what  has  been :  the  SUR- 
VEY, which  is  a  looking  over  at  once, 
from  the  French  «ur,  upon,  and  voir,  to 
see,  is  entirely  confined  to  the  present ; 
it  is  a  view  only  of  that  which  is,  and  is 
taken  for  some  particular  purpose.  We 
take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already 
viewed,  in  order  to  get  a  more  correct  in- 
sight into  it ;  we  take  a  survey  of  a  thing 
in  all  its  parts,  in  order  to  get  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  A  general  occasion- 
ally takes  a  review  of  all  his  army;  he 
takes  a  survey  of  the  fortress  which  he 
is  going  to  besiege  or  attack. 

We  make  a  general  review  of  the  whole  work, 
and  a  general  review  of  nature,  that,  by  compar- 
ing them,  their  Aill  correspondency  may  appear. 

BUBITBT. 

Every  man  accustomed  to  take  a  swrvejf  of  bis 
own  notions  will,  by  a  slight  retroepecHon^  be 
able  to  discover  that  his  mind  has  undergone 
many  revolutions.  Johnson. 

TO  RETURN^  REVERT. 

RETURN  is  the  English,  and  RE- 
VERT the  Latin:  return  is  therefore 
used  in  ordinary  cases  to  denote  the  com- 
ing back  to  any  point  of  time  or  place ; 
as  to  return  home,  or  to  return  at  a  cer- 
tain hour;  or  to  apply  again  to  the  same 
business  or  employment ;  as  to  return  to 
one's  writing:  to  revert  is  to  throw  back 


with  one's  mind  to  any  objed ;  we  may 
therefore  say,  to  return  or  revert  to  any 
intellectual  object,  with  this  distinctioii, 
that  to  return  is  to  go  back  to  the  point 
where  one  left  oif  treating  of  any  sub- 
ject; to  revert  is  simply  to  carry  one's 
mind  back  to  the  same  object 

To  return  to  the  bostneas  In  hand,  the  use  of 
a  little  insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  is  to 
accustom  our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas. 

fiOfwa 

It  gives  me  pleasnre  to  find  you  so  oAen  rt- 
verting  to  a  snli^ect  that  moat  people  take  so 
much  pains  to  avoid.  Mm.  Rowel 

As  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  re- 
turn is  used  as  before. 

One  day  the  soul,  supine  with  ease  and  fhlnraa. 
Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tells  herself 
The  hour  of  evil  can  return  no  moie. 


Revert  signifies  either  to  fall  back  into 
the  same  state,  or  to  fall  back  by  reflect 
tion  on  the  same  object;  all  things  re- 
verted to  their  primitive  order  and  regu- 
larity. 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

May  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  the  guilt,  the  sfaaise. 

Will  back  revert  on  the  inventor's  head. 

Sbiklet 

TO  REVILE,  VILIFY. 

REVILE,  from  the  Latin  vs/m,  signifieB 
to  reflect  upon  a  person,  or  retort  upon 
him  that  which  is  vile :  to  VILJEIT,  sig- 
nifies to  make  a  thing  vile,  that  is,  to  set 
it  forth  as  vile.  To  reifiU  is  a  personal 
act,  it  is  addressed  directly  to  the  object 
of  offence,  and  is  addressed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  person  vile  in  his 
own  eyes :  to  vilify  is  an  indirect  attack 
which  serves  to  make  the  object  appear 
vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  ReviU  is  said 
only  of  persons,  for  persons  only  are  re- 
viied;  but  to  vilify  is  said  of  persons  as 
well  as  things.  To  revile  is  contrary  to 
all  Christian  duty ;  it  is  commonly  resort- 
ed to  by  the  most  worthless,  and  prac- 
tised upon  the  most  worthy :  to  viUfy  is 
seldom  justifiable ;  for  we  cannot  vilify 
without  using  improper  language ;  it  is 
seldom  resortied  to  but  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  ill-nature. 

But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style. 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 

POPB. 

There  is  nobody  so  weak  of  invention  that  csn- 
not  make  some  little  stories  to  vil^y  his  enemy. 
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KEVISAL,  REVISION,  REVIEW. 

REVISAL,  REVISIOX,  and  REVIEW 
aU  come  fram  the  Latin  video,  to  see, 
and  signify  looking  back  upon  a  thing 
or  looking  at  it  again :  the  terms  revisal 
and   revision  are,  however,  mostly   em- 
ployed in  regard  to  what  is  written;  re- 
view  is  used  for  things  in  general.    The 
reviaal  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  au- 
thor, for  the  purposes  of  correction :  the 
review  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  critic, 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  its  value. 
Heviaal  and  revision  differ  neither  in  sense 
nor  application,  unless  that  the  former 
is  more  frequently  employed  abstracted- 
ly from  the  object  revised,  and  revision 
mostly  in  conjunction:  whoever  wishes 
his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a 
revised/  the  revision  of  classical  books 
ought  to  be  intrusted  only  to  men  of 
profound  erudition. 

There  is  in  your  persons  a  dlfflerenoe  and  a 
pecaliarity  of  character  preserved  through  the 
whole  of  yonr  actions,  that  I  could  never  imagine 
but  that  this  proceeded  firom  a  long  and  careful 
revisal  of  your  work.  Lorrcs. 

A  commonplace-book  accustoms  the  mind  to 
discharge  itself  of  its  reading  on  paper,  instead 
of  reljing  on  its  natural  powers  of  retention  aid- 
ed by  ft^oent  revisions  of  its  ideas. 

Eabl  or  Cbatram. 

How  enchanting  mnst  snch  a  revieto  (of  thf'.r 
memorandum-books)  prove  to  those  who  make  a 
flgure  in  the  poUte  world.  Uawkiswobth. 

TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 

RE^lii  VT  « 

REVIVE,  from  the  Latin  vivo,  to  live, 
signifies  to  bring  to  life  again ;  to  R& 
FRESH,  to  make  fresh  again ;  to  RE- 
NEW and  RENOVATE,  to  make  new 
again.    The  restoration  of  things  to  their 
primitive  state  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  these  terms;  the  difTcrence 
consists  in  their  application.     Revive,  re- 
fresh, and  reiruwaie  are  applied  to  ani- 
mal bodies ;  revive  expressing  the  return 
of  motion  and  spirits  to  one  who  was  for 
the  time  lifeless ;  refresh  expressing  the 
return  of  vigor  to  one  in  whom  it  has 
been  diminished ;  the  air  revives  one  who 
is  faint ;  a  cool  breeze  refreshes  one  who 
flags  from  the  heat    Revive  and  refresh 
respect  only  the  temporary  state  of  a 
body;  renovate  respects  the  permanent 
»tate,  that  is,  the  health  or  powers  of  a 
body  '^  one  is  revived  and  refreshed  after 


a  partial  exhaustion ;  one's  health  is  ;*«»■ 
ovaied  after  having  been  considerably  im- 
paired. 

And  temper  all,  thou  -votX&^eviving  sun, 
Into  the  perfiBGk  year.  Tbovsou 

Nor  less   thy   world,  Colombos !    drinks.  r«< 

The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 

THOKsoir. 
All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter.  TBomoir. 

Revive  is  applied  likewise  in  the  moral 
sense ;  refresh  and  renovate  mostly  in  the 
proper  sense;  renew  only  in  the  moral 
sense.  A  discussion  is  said  to  be  revived, 
or  a  report  to  be  revived;  a  clamor  is 
said  to  be  reneieed,  or  entreaties  to  be  re- 
newed:  customs  are  revived  which  have 
lain  long  dormant,  and,  as  it  were,  dead ; 
practices  are  renewed  that  have  ceased 
for  a  time. 

Herod's  rage  being  quenched  by  the  blood  of 
Mariamne,  his  love  to  her  again  revived. 

PUDSAVX. 

The  last  great  age,  ibretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 
Renews  its  finished  course.  Tbomsox 

RICHES,  WEALTH,  OPULENCE,  AFFLU- 
ENCE. 

RICHES,  in  German  reichthum,  from 
reidi,  a  kingdom,  is  connected  wiUi  the 
Latin  reffo,  to  rule ;  because  riches  and 
power  are  intimately  connected. 
WEALTH,  from  W/,  signifies  well-be- 
ing. OPULENCE,  from  the  Latin  opes, 
riches,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches. 
AFFLUENCE,  from  the  Latin  ad  an^ 
^tio,  denotes  either  the  act  of  riches 
flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of 
having  things  flowing  in. 

Rimes  is  a  general  term  denoting  any 
considerable  share  of  property,  but  with- 
out immediate  reference  to  a  possessor ; 
whatever  seiTcs  to  make  one  rich  is  de- 
nominated riches,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
us  with  the  means  of  getting  what  is 
really  good ;  toeaUh,  and  the  other  terms, 
refer  us  immediately  to  outward  posses- 
sions. 

His  best  companions  innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  trs^rMA. 

GOLDSXITa. 

Riches  is  a  condition  opposed  to  pov- 
erty;  the  whole  world  is  divided  into 
rich  and  poor,  and  riches  are  distributed 
in  different  d^^es ;  but  wealth,  opulence. 
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and  effluence  all  denote  a  considerable 
share  of  riehee:  toealth  ia  a  positive  and 
substantial  share  of  this  world's  goods, 
but  particularly  of  money  or  the  precious 
commodities;  it  may  be  taken  in  the 
abstract  or  in  application  to  individu- 
als :  opulence  consists  of  any  large  share 
in  possessions  or  property  generally,  as 
houses,  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  is 
applicable  to  the  present  and  actual  con- 
dition of  the  mdividual.  Affluence  is  a' 
term  peculiarly  applioable  to  the  fluctuat- 
ing condition  of  things  whioh  flow  in  in 
great  quantities  to  a  person.  We  speak 
of  richet  as  to  their  effects  upon  men's 
minds  and  manners ;  it  is  not  every  one 
who  knows  how  to  use  them :  we  speak 
of  wealth  as  it  raises  a  man  in  the  scale 
of  society,  and  contributes  to  his  weal  or 
well-being :  we  speak  of  opulence  as  the 
present  actually  flourishing  state  of  the 
individual;  and  of  effluence  as  the  tem- 
porary condition. 

Riehee  are  iqit  to  betray  a  man  into  arrogance. 

Adduon. 
Seek  not  In  needless  luxury  to  waste 
Thy  uealth  and  subetauce  witli  a  spendthrift's 
haste.  Rows. 

Prosperity  Is  often  an  equivocal  word,  denot- 
ing merely  ajjtuenoe  of  possession.  Blair. 

Our  Saviour  did  not  choose  for  himself  an  easy 
and  opu/^nf  condition.  Blaib. 

Wealth  and  opulence  are  applied  to 
communities  as  well  as  individuals. 

Along  the  lawn  where  8catter*d  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  tcealih  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose. 

GOLMMITB. 

Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  lore  of  gain ; 
Hence  nil  the  good  from  opuUnee  that  springs. 
With  all  those  Ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  display'd.  Goldsmith. 

RIDICULE,  SATIRE,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

RIDICULE  (v.  To  deride)  has  simple 
laughter  in  it;  SATIRE,  in  Latin  9attpr^ 
probably  from  sat  and  tra,  abounding  in 
anger,  has  a  mixture  of  ill-nature  or  se- 
verity :  the  former  is  employed  in  mat- 
ters of  a  trifling  nature ;  but  eaiire  is  em- 
ployed either  in  personal  or  grave  mat- 
ters. IRONT,  in  Greek  cipwvia,  signify- 
ing dissimulation,  is  disguised  taiire  ;  an 
ironiet  seems  to  praise  that  which  he  real- 
ly means  to  condemn.  SARCASM,  from 
the  Greek  aapKntruogy  and  <rafM:i^w,  and 
€ap^,  floab,  signifymg  biting  or  nipping 


aaiire,  so,  as  it  were,  to  tear  the  flesh,  is 
bitter  and  personal  eatire  ;  all  the  othen 
may  be  successfully  and  properly  em- 
ployed to  expose  folly  and  vice  ;  bat  mar- 
caeniy  which  is  the  indulgence  ooly  of 
personal  resentment,  is  never  justifiable. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  mark  of  a  degenerate  and 
ricions  age  than  the  common  ridicule  which 
passes  on  this  state  of  life  (marriage).    Ai>Diaoa. 

A  man  resents  with  more  bitterness  a  eatire 
upon  his  abilities  than  his  practice. 

Ha  WXBSWOBT75 . 


The  severity  of  this  eareaetn  stanig  me  «ith 
intolerable  rage.  HAwgajwoaiA 

When  Kegan  (In  King  Lear)  coonaela  hbn  to 
ask  her  sister  forgiveness,  he  Iklls  on  his  knees 
and  asks  her,  with  a  striking  kind  of  irtmp,  how 
such  supplicating  langoage  as  this  becoiiaeth 
him.  Jomatov. 

RIGHT,  JUST;  FIT,  PROPER. 

RIGHT,  in  German  recht,  Latin  reetm, 
signifying  upright,  not  leaning  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  standing  as  it  ought,  is 
here  the  general  term:  (he  others  ex- 
press modes  of  ri^hi.  The  riffht  and 
wrong  are  defined  by  the  written  will  of 
God,  or  are  written  in  our  hearts  acoord- 
ing  to  the  original  constitutions  of  our 
nature :  the  JUST,  in  Latin  Jwitue,  from 
ju8^  law,  signifying  according  to  a  rule  of 
right,  and  the  unjiut,  are  determined  by 
the  written  laws  of  men ;  the  FIT  (v.  Fii) 
and  PROPER,  in  Latin  proprittfj  signify- 
ing belonging  to  a  given  specific  rule,  are 
determined  by  the  established  principles 
of  civil  society. 

Between  the  right  and  the  wrong  there 
are  no  gradations:  a  thing  cannot  be 
more  riffht  or  more  wrong ;  whatever  is 
right  is  not  wrong,  and  whatever  is 
wrong  is  not  righi:  ihejtui  and  unjust, 
proper  and  improper,^  and  unfit,  on  the 
contrary,  have  various  shades  and  de> 
grees  that  are  not  so  easily  definable  by 
any  forms  of  speech  or  written  roles. 

Hear,  then,  my  argument— confess  we  most 

A  God  there  is  supremely  wise  and  Juet. 

If  so,  however  things  affect  onr  sight. 

As  sings  our  bard,  whatever  is  to  riffhi.  Jnrrm. 

The  riff?U  and  wrong  depend  npon  no 
circumstances;  what  is  once  right  or 
#rong  is  always  right  or  wrong,  but  the 
juet  or  unjust,  proper  or  improper,  are 
relatively  so  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case:  it  is  tLJuet  rule  for 
every  man  to  have  that  which   is  his 
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own ;  but  what  is  j^tst  to  the  individual 
may  be  unjust  to  society.  It  is  proper 
for  crery  man  to  take  charge  of  his  own 
conoerns ;  but  it  would  be  improper  for 
a  man,  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind,  to 
undertake  such  a  charge.  Right  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  matters,  important  or  oth- 
erwise ;  just  is  employed  mostly  in  mat- 
ters of  essential  interest ;  proper  is  rath- 
er applicable  to  the  minor  concerns  of 
life.  Everything  that  is  done  may  be 
characterized  as  right  or  wrong:  every- 
thing done  to  others  may  be  measured 
by  the  rule  of  fust  or  unjust :  in  our  so- 
cial intercourse,  as  well  as  in  our  private 
transactions,  ^nem  and  propria  must 
always  be  consulted.  As  Christians,  we 
desire  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man ;  as  members  of 
civil  society,  we  wish  to  be  just  in  our 
dealings ;  as  rational  and  intelligent  be- 
ings, we  wish  to  do  what  is  JU  nnd  proper 
in  every  action,  however  trivial. 

I'm  asanred  if  I  be  measur'd  righilp 
Your  Mi^esty  hath  no  Juat  cause  to  hate  me. 

Shakspeabe. 

What  is  settled  by  cnstom,  thongh  it  be  not 
good,  yet  at  least  it  \bM;  and  those  things  which 
hare  long  gone  togetrier  may,  as  it  were,  confed- 
erate within  themselves.  Bacon. 

Visitors  are  no  proper  companions  in  the 
chamber  of  sickness.  Johnson. 

BIQHTj  CLAIM,  PRIVILEGE. 

RIGHT  signifies  in  this  sense  what  it 
is  right  for  one  to  possess,  which  is  in 
fact  a  word  of  large  meaning :  for  since 
the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  in- 
determinable questions,  the  right  of  hav- 
ing is  equally  indeterminable  in  some 
cases  with  every  other  species  of  right. 
A  CLAIM  (v.  To  ask  for)  is  a  species  of 
Hght  to  have  that  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  another ;  the  rig?U  to  ask  another  for 
it.  The  PRIVILEGE  (w.  Privilege)  is  a 
species  of  rigfU  peculiar  to  particular 
individuals  or  bodies. 

Right,  in  its  full  sense,  is  altogether 
an  abstract  thing  which  is  independent 
of  human  laws  and  regulations;  daims 
and  privileges  are  altogether  connected 
with  the  establishments  of  civil  society. 
Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  is  an  un- 
alienable right  which  belongs  to  man  as 
a  rational  and  responsible  agent;  it  is 
not  a  chum,  for  it  is  set  above  all  ques- 
tion and  all  condition  ;  nor  is  it  a  privi- 
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lege,  for  it  cannot  be  exclusively  granted 
to  one  being,  nor  unconditionally  be  tak- 
en awav  from  another. 


In  ev'ry  street  a  city  bard 
Rules  like  an  alderman  his  ward, 
His  undisputed  rights  extend 
Through  all  tlie  lane  from  end  to  end. 


Swift. 


Between  rt^^and  power  there  is  often 
as  wide  a  distinction  as  between  truth 
and  falsehood ;  we  have  often  a  right  to 
do  that  which  we  have  no  power  to  do ; 
and  the  poioer  to  do  that  which  we  have 
no  right  to  do :  slaves  have  a  right  to 
the  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  by  creat- 
ures of  the  same  species  with  themselves, 
but  they  have  not  the  power  to  use  this 
freedom  as  others  do.  In  England  men 
have  the  power  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves as  they  please ;  but  by  the  abuse 
which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see 
that  in  many  cases  they  have  not  the 
rig/UyUnleas  we  admit  the  contradiction 
that  men  have  a  right  to  do  what  is 
wrong ;  they  have  the  power,  therefore, 
of  exercising  this  right  only  because  no 
other  person  has  the  power  of  control- 
ling them.  We  have  often  a  claim  to  a 
thing  which  is  not  in  our  power  to  sub- 
stantiate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cUdrns 
are  set  up  in  cases  which  are  totally  un- 
founded on  any  right.  Privileges  are 
rights  granted  to  individuals,  depending 
either  upon  the  will  of  the  grantor,  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  receiver,  or 
both;  privileges  are  therefore  partial 
rigfUs  transferable  at  the  dfftcretion  of 
persons  individually  or  collectively. 

Will  he  not,  therefore,  of  the  two  evils  choose 
the  least,  by  submitting  to  a  master  who  hath  no 
immediate  claim  upon  him,  rather  than  to  an- 
otlier,  who  hath  already  revived  several  claitne 
upon  him?  Swift. 

A  thousand  bards  thy  rights  disown. 

And  with  rebellious  arm  pretend 

An  equal  privilege  to  descend.  Swift. 

RIPE,  MATURE. 

RIPE  is  the  English,  MATURE  the 
Latin  word ;  the  former  has  a  universal 
application  both  proper  and  improper; 
the  latter  has  mostly  an  improper  appli- 
cation. The  idea  of  completion  in  growth 
is  simply  designated  by  the  former  term ; 
the  idea  of  moral  perfection,  as  far  at 
least  as  it  is  attainable,  is  marked  by  the 
latter:  fruit  is  ripe  when  it  requires  no 
more  sustenance  from  the  parent  stock  \ 
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a  judgment  is  mtUure  which  requires  no 
more  time  and  knowledge  to  render  it 
perfect  or  utted  for  exercise :  in  the  same 
manner  a  project  may  be  said  to  be  ripe 
for  execution,  or  a  people  ripe  for  revolt ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  reflection  may  be 
said  to  be  mature  to  which  sufficiency  of 
time  has  been  giren,  and  age  may  be  said 
to  be  mature  which  has  attained  the  high- 
est pitch  of  perfection.  Ripenett  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  a  good  quality ;  but  ma- 
turity is  always  a  perfection :  the  ripe^un 
of  some  fruit  diminishes  the  excellence 
of  its  flavor :  there  are  some  fruits  which 
have  no  flavor  until  they  come  to  maturity. 

So  to  his  crowne,  she  him  restored  ogainc, 
In  which  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld. 

Spenser. 

Th'  Athenian  sage,  revolving  in  liismind 
This  weakness,  blindness,  madness  of  mankind, 
Foretold  that  in  fita/i»r«r  days,  though  late, 
When  time  shoald  ripen  the  decrees  of  fate, 
Some  god  would  light  us.  Jenyks. 

TO  RISE,  ISSUK;  EMERGK. 

To  RISE  (v.  To  arise)  may  either  refer 
to  open  or  enclosed  spaces ;  ISSUE  {v.  To 
arise)  aud  EMERGE  («.  Emergency)  have 
both  a  reference  to  some  confined  body : 
a  thing  may  dther  rise  in  a  body,  with- 
out a  body,  or  out  of  a  body  ;  but  it  i*- 
mtes  and  emergen  out  of  a  body.  A  thing 
may  either  rise  in  a  plain  or  a  wood ;  it 
iatvies  out  of  a  wood:  it  may  either  rise 
in  water  or  out  of  the  water;  it  emerges 
from  the  water;  that  which  rises  out 
of  a  things omes  into  view  by  becoming 
higher:  in  this  manner  an  air  balloon 
might  rise  out  of  a  wood ;  that  which  is- 
sues comes  from  the  very  depths  of  a 
thing,  and  comes,  as  it  were,  out  as  a  part 
of  it;  but  that  which  emerges  proceeds 
from  the  thing  in  which  it  has  been,  as 
it  were,  concealed.  Hence,  in  the  moral 
application,  a  person  is  said  to  rise  in 
life  without  a  reference  to  his  former 
condition ;  but  he  emerges  from  obscuri- 
ty :  color  moi  in  the  face ;  but  words  is- 
sue from  the  mouth. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise^ 
In  lienor  to  the  world's  great  author  rise. 

Milton. 

I>oes  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  noble  fruits  and  productions  that 
issue  from  it  ?  Sooru. 

I^et  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderons  orbs  descend, 

And  grind  us  into  dust,  the  soul  is  safe, 

The  man  emerges,  Youkg. 


■TO  HOT,  PUTREFY,  C50RRUPT- 

The  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an  inter- 
nal process  is  implied  by  all  these  terms : 
but  the  first  two  are  applied  to  natnni 
bodies  only;  the  last  to  all  bodies,  nat- 
ural  and  moral.    ROT  is  the  strongest  of 
all  these  terms ;  it  denotes  the  last  stage 
in  the  progress  of  dissolution :   PUTBJB- 
FY  expresses  the  progress  toward  rotten- 
ness ;  and  CORRUPTION  the  commence- 
ment.   After  fruit  has  arrived  at  its  ma- 
turity, or  proper  state  of  ripeness,  it  rots: 
meat  which  is  kept  too  long  putr^es: 
there  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  cor- 
rupticn  ;  iron  and  wood  arrrupi  with  time; 
whatever  is  made,  or  done,  or  wished  by 
men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  oarr^qtL,  or  to 
grow  corrupt. 


Debate  destroys  despatch,  as  fruits  we 

Rot  when  they  hang  too  long  upon  tbe  tree. 

DSVBXIL 

And  draws  the  copious  stream  from  swampy  fieas, 
Where  putrefaction  into  life  ferments. 

Tammaav. 
After  that  they  again  returned  beene. 
That  in  that  gardin  planted  be  agayne 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  ne^'-er  seene 
Fleshy  corruption^  nor  mortall  payne. 

SrXKSEB^ 

ROUNDNESS,  ROTUKDmr. 

ROUNDNESS  and  ROTUNDITY  both 
come  from  the  Latin  rotundus  and  rota,  a 
wheel,  which  is  the  most  perfectly  round 
body  which  is  formed :  the  former  term 
is,  however,  applied  to  all  objects  in  gen- 
eral ;  the  latter  only  to  solid  bodies  which 
are  round  in  all  directions :  one  speaks 
of  the  roundnas  of  a  circle,  the  nnmdnas 
of  the  moon,  the  roundness  of  a  tree ;  but 
the  rotundity  of  a  man's  body  which  pro- 
jects in  a  round  form  in  all  directions, 
and  the  rotundity  of  a  full  cheek,  or  the 
rotundity  of  a  turnip. 

Bracelets  of  pearls  gave  roundness  to  her  nrm^. 

PRIOB. 

Angular  bodies  lose  their  points  and  asperities 
by  frequent  fHction,  and  approach  by  dq;rrees  to 
uniform  rotundity.  Jooxson. 

ROUTE,  ROAD,  COURSE. 

ROUTE  comes  in  all  probability  from 
roiundus^  round,  and  wto,  a  wheel,  sifpii- 
fying  the  round  which  one  goes.  ROAD 
comes  no  doubt  from  rwfe,  signifying  the 
place  where  one  rides,  as  COURSE,  from 
the  Latin  cursits  {v.  Course\  signifies  the 
place  where  one  walks  or  runs. 
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Route  is  to  road  as  the  species  to  the 
f^enus :  a  route  is  a  circular  kind  of  road; 
it  is  chosen  as  the  circuitous  direction  to- 
'ward  a  certain  point:  the  road  may  be  ei- 
ther in  a  direct  or  indirect  line ;  the  route 
is  always  indirect ;  the  route  is  chosen  only 
l>y  horsemen,  or  those  who  go  to  a  con- 
eiderable  distance ;  the  road  may  be  chos- 
en for  the  shortest  distance ;  the  route  and 
road  are  pursued  in  their  beaten  track ; 
the  couree  is  often  chosen  in  the  unbeaten 
track :  an  army  or  a  company  go  a  cer- 
tain route;  foot-passengers  are  seen  to 
take  a  certain  course  over  fields. 

Cortes  (after  his  defeat  at  Mexico)  was  engaged 
In  deep  consultation  witli  Iiis  oiBcers  coDoeniing 
the  route  which  they  ought  to  take  in  their  re- 
treat. BOBBBTSOir. 

At  oar  first  sally  Into  the  intellectnal  world, 
WB  all  march  together  along  one  straight  and 
open  roa(L  Jobnson. 

Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  fkriends  nor 

force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  eouree, 

DSICHAM. 

ROYAL,  REOAL,  KINGLY. 

ItOYAL  and  REGAL,  from  the  Latin 
me,  a  king,  though  of  foreign  origin,  hare 
obtained  more  general  application  than 
the  corresponding  English  term  KING- 
LT.  Jioyal  signifies  belonging  to  a  king, 
in  its  most  general  sense ;  refftd,  in  Latin 
re^iM^  signifies  appertaining  to  a  king, 
in  its  particular  application ;  kingly  signi- 
fies properly  like  a  king.  A  royal  car- 
riage, a  royal  residence,  a  royal  couple, 
a  royal  salute,  royal  authority,  all  desig- 
nate the  general  and  ordinary  appurte- 
nances to  a  king:  regal  government,  regal 
state,  regal  power,  regM  dignity,  denote 
the  peculiar  properties  of  a  king :  kingly 
always  implies  what  is  becoming  a  king, 
or  after  the  manner  of  a  king ;  a  kingly 
crown  is  such  as  a  king  ought  to  wear ; 
a  kingly  mien,  that  which  is  after  the 
manner  of  a  king. 

He  died,  and  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 

Its  poisonous  renora  on  the  rotfol  dead.    FaiOB. 

Jerusalem  combined  must  see 
My  open  &ult  and  regal  infamy.  Pkiob. 

Scipio,  yon  know  how  Hsssanissa  bears 
His  kingly  port  at  more  than  ninety  years. 

Denbax. 

TO  BCB,  CIIAF£,  FRET,  GALL. 

To  RUB  is  traced,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Northern  languages,  to  the  Hebrew 


rt<p;  it  is  the  generic  term,  expressing 
simply  the  act  of  bodies  moving  in  con- 
tact with  and  against  others ;  to  CHAFE, 
from  the  French  ehaujer,  and  the  Latin 
ea/faeerey  to  make  hot,  signifies  to  rub  a 
thing  until  it  is  heated:  to  FRET,  like 
the  word  fritter^  comes  from  the  Latin 
frioOy  to  rub  or  crumble,  signifying  to 
wear  away  by  rubbing:  to  GALL,  from 
the  noun  gall,  signifies  to  make  as  bitter 
or  painful  as  giUl^  that  is,  to  wound  by 
rulMng.  Things  are  rubbed  sometimes 
for  purposes  of  convenience;  but  they 
are  chafed,  fretted,  and  galled  injuriously : 
the  skin  is  liable  to  chafe  from  any  vio- 
lence ;  leather  will  fret  from  the  motion 
of  a  carriage;  when  the  skin  is  once 
broken,  animals  will  become  galled  by  a 
continuance  of  the  friction.  These  terms 
are  likewise  used  in  the  moral  sense,  to 
denote  the  actions  of  things  on  the  mind, 
where  the  distinction  is  clearly  kept  up : 
we  meet  with  rubs  from  the  opposing  sen- 
timents of  others ;  the  anery  humors  are 
chafed;  the  mind  'isfretieaAtid  made  sore 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  small  trou- 
bles and  vexations;  pride  is  galled  by 
humiliations  and  severe  degradations. 

A  boy  educated  at  home  meets  with  eontinnal 
rubs  and  disappointments  (when  he  comes  into 
the  world).  Bxattib. 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  pinng'd  in 
The  troubled  Tiber,  chajlng  with  the  shores. 

SUAMMTEAMM. 

And  Aill  of  indignation  frels 

That  women  shonld  be  such  coquettes.     Swirr. 

Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 

Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind. 

Who,  tho'  too  little  to  be  seen, 

Can  tease  and  gall^  and  giro  the  spleen.   Swxpt. 

Foul  cank'ring  rust  the  hidden  treasure /re<«. 
But  gold  that's  put  to  use  more  gokl  bei!^s. 

Sbakspbabs. 

RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 

RUPTURE,  from  rumpo,  to  break  or 
burst,  and  FRACTURE  or  FRACTION, 
from  frangOy  to  break,  denote  different 
kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  action  is  applied.  Soft 
substances  may  suffer  a  rupture;  as  the 
rttpture  of  a  blood-vessel :  hard  substances 
ti  fracture;  as  the ^ra^^re  of  a  bone. 

Th'egg, 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture^  forth  dlsclosM 
^ts  callow  young.  JIiltom. 

We  arrived  here  all  safe  and  well  yesterday 
afternoon,  with  no  worse  accident  than  some 
fracturen  in  our  tackle.  Has.  Cabteb. 
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Frattion  U  used  only  in  respect  to 
broken  numbers,  as  the  fraction  of  a 
unit. 

Pliny  put  a  round  number  near  the  truth  rath- 
er than  a /me^/oit.  Akbutbnot. 

Rupture  is  also  used  in  an  improper 
application ;  as  the  rupture  of  a  treaty. 

To  be  an  enemy,  and  once  to  have  been  a  friend, 
does  it  not  embitter  the  rupturt  f  Socm. 

RURAL,  RUSTIC. 

Although  both  these  terms,  from  the 
Latin  rua,  country,  signify  belonging  to 
the  country,  yet  the  former  is  used  m  a 
good,  and  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  an  in- 
different sense.  RURAL  applies  to  ail 
countij  objects  except  man ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, always  connected  with  the  charms 
of  nature :  RUSTIC  applies  only  to  per- 
sons, or  what  is  personal,  in  the  country, 
and  is,  therefore,  always  associated  with 
the  want  of  culture.  Rural  scenery  is  al- 
ways interesting ;  but  the  ruglie  manners 
of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too  much 
that  is  uncultif ated  aifSl  rude  in  them  to 
be  agreeable ;  a  rural  habitation  may  be 
fitted  for  persons  in  a  higher  station ;  bet 
a  rustic  cottage  is  adapted  only  for  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

E'en  now,  methlnks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  Yirtues  leave  the  land. 

GOLMMITH. 

The  freedom  and  laxity  of  a  runUc  life  produces 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  conduct.     JoaNsnN. 


S. 


SAFE,  SECURE. 

SAFE,  in  Latin  nalmtSy  coming  from  the 
Hebrew  ao/oA^to  be  tranquil,  implies  ex- 
emption from  harm,  or  the  danger  of 
harm ;  SECURE  (v.  Certain),  the  exemp- 
tion from  danger :  a  person  may  be  9a/e 
or  saved  in  t^  midst  of  a  fire,  if  he  be 
untouched  by  the  fire ;  but  he  is,  in  such 
a  case,  the  rererse  of  secure.  In  the  sense 
of  exemption  from  danger,  «a/V/y  expresses 
much  less  than  ieeurUy :  wc  may  be  safe 
without  using  any  particular  measures; 
but  none  can  reckon  on  any  degree  of 
wcurity  without  great  precaution :  a  per- 
son may  be  very  safe  on  the  top  of  a 


coach,  in  the  daytime ;  but  if  he  wish  to 
secure  himself,  at  night,  from  falling  of^ 
he  must  be  fastened. 

It  cannot  be  safe  for  any  man  to  walk  apcn  a 
precipice,  and  to  be  always  on  tbe  Tery  bordo-  cf 
destruction. 


No  man  can  rationally  aocoont  himself  secnr* 
unless  he  could  coaunand  all  tbe  fbanrrff  at  the 
world.  SocTB. 

SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPZEKT. 

SAGE  and  SAGACIOUS  are  Tariatkms 
from  the  Latin  sagaz  and  sagio^  probably 
from  the  Persian  sag^  a  dog,  sagacity  b^ 
ing  the  peculiar  property  of  a  dog.  SA- 
PIENT is  in  Latin  sapiens,  from  stgjio, 
which  is  cither  from  the  Greek  ao^oc, 
wise,  or,  in  the  sense  of  tasting,  from  the 
Hebrew  sepah,  the  lip. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good 
sense,  in  application  to  men,  to  denote 
the  faculty  of  discerning  immediately, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  rery 
similar  to  that  soffacitu  in  brutes  whiofa 
instinctively  perceives  a  thing  without 
the  deductions  of  reason ;  sapient  is  now 
employed  only  in  r^ard  to  animals  which 
are  trained  np  to  particular  arts ;  its  use, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  human  beings,  is 
mostly  in  the  lofty  or  burleaque  style. 

So  strange  they  will  appear,  but  so  It  happen*d 
That  these  most  sage  Academicians  sata 
In  solemn  consaltation— <»d  a  cabbage. 

CcilBKaLASlX 

Safffteions  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game. 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest  Tocvo. 

If  any  a  wretch  in  Bedlam, 

Though  perhaps  among  the  rout 

He  wildly  flings  his  filth  about, 

StUl  has  gratitude  and  eapisnee^ 

To  spare  the  folks  that  give  them  ha'pence. 

SWIIT. 

SAKE,  ACXX)UNT,  REASON,  PUBPOSKy 

£Ni>. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  adverb- 
ially, to  modify  or  connect  propositions ; 
hence  one  says,  for  his  SAKE,  on  his  AC- 
COUNT, for  this  REASON,  for  this  PUR- 
POSE, and  to  this  END.  Sake,  which 
comes  from  the  word  to  seek,  is  mostly 
said  of  persons ;  what  is  done  for  a  per- 
son's s(dce  is  the  same  as  because  of  his 
seeking  or  at  his  desire ;  one  nmy,  how- 
ever, say  in  regard  to  things,  for  the  sal-e 
of  good  order,  implying  what  good  order 
requires :  account  is  indifferently  employ- 
ed  for  t)erBons  or  things;  what  is  done 
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OD  a  person^s  cuxtxunt  is  done  in  his  be- 
half, and  for  his  interest ;  what  is  done 
on  account  of  indisposition  is  done  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  indisposition  being  the 
cause :  purpose  is  properly  personal,  and 
Infers  to  that  which  a  person  purposes 
to  himself;  if  we  ask,  therefore,  for  what 
purpose  a  thing  is  done,  it  may  be  to 
know  something  of  a  person^s  character 
And  principle :  reason  and  etid  are  applied 
to  things  only:  we  speak  of  the  reason 
as  the  thing  that  justifies:  we  explain 
why  we  do  a  thing  when  we  say  we  do  it 
for  this  or  that  reason :  we  speak  of  the 
end  by  way  of  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  thing :  the  propriety  of  measures  can- 
not be  known  anless  we  know  what  end 
it  will  answer. 

Thoa  neither  dost  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 

For  empire's  saJks^  nor  empire  to  affect 

For  glory'd  sake.  SHAaapBAaa. 

In  matters  where  his  Jadgnent  led  him  to  op- 
pose men,  on  a  public  aeeount^  he  would  do  it 
vigorously  and  heartily.  ATrEaatTar. 

He  travelled  the  world  oa  fimrpose  to  oonrerse 
with  the  most  learned  men.  GoAaoiAM. 

I  mark  the  bnsiness  from  tlie  common  eye 
For  sundry  weiglity  reasons.         SuAKSPEAaa. 

Others  are  apt  to  attrthate  them  to  some  fliilse 
end  cr  intention.  Addison. 

SALUTE,  flALUTATION,  GREETING. 

8ALUTK  {9.  Aceost)  respects  the  thing ; 
and  SALUTATION,  which  is  a  variation 
of  salute,  respects  the  person  giving  the 
Etdute:  a  salute  may  consist  either  of  a 
vord  or  an  action ;  salutations  pass  from 
one  friend  to  another :  the  salute  may  be 
either  direet  or  indirect ;  the  salutation  is 
always  direct  and  personal ;  guns  are  fired 
by  way  of  a  salute:  bows  are  given  in  the 
way  of  a  salutation. 

He  was  received  on  board  the  Bellerophon  re- 
apectfnliy,  but  without  any  salute  or  distinguish- 
^  honors.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Josephus  makes  mention  of  a  Manaken,  who 
bad  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  one  time  meet- 
ing with  Herod  amoni;  his  school-fellows,  greet- 
ed him  with  this  salutation,  '*  Hail,  K\ng  of  the 
Jews !"  PaxDaAUZ. 

The  salutation  is  a  familiar  and  ordi- 
nary form  of  courtesy  between  individ- 
uals ;  GREETIXG  {v.  To  accost)  is  fre- 
quently a  particular  mode  of  salutaiion 
adopted  on  extraordinary  occasions,  in- 
dicative of  great  joy  or  satisfaction  in 
those  who  greet. 


After  the  first  salutations  they  began  to  make 
inquiries  about  their  alnent  friends.  The  greet-' 
iitg  which  took  place  lietween  tlie  parties  upon 
their  remeeting  was  general  and  cocdial. 

Sin  W.SooTT. 

I  was  harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  wtl- 
«to/ton«,  and  returned  the  common  civilities  with 
hesitation  and  impropriety.  Johkbom. 

SANGUINARY,  BLOODY,  BLOOD- 
THIRSTY. 

SANGUINARY,  from  sanguis,  is  em- 
ployed both  in  the  sense  of  BLOODY,  or 
having  blood,  and  BLOOD-THIRSTY,  or 
thirsting  after  blood:  sanguinary,  in  the 
first  case,  relates  only  to  blood  shed,  as  a 
sanguinaru  engagement,  or  a  sanguinarg 
conflict ;  bloody  is  used  in  the  f  amiHar 
application,  to  denote  the  simple  pres- 
ence of  blood,  as  a  bloody  eoat,  or  a  bloody 
sword. 

The  scene  is  now  more  sanguinary  and  fnllet 
of  actors ;  never  was  such  a  ctmfused  mysterious 
civil  war  as  this.  Howkll. 

And  from  the  wound. 
Black  bloody  drops  dJstill'd  upon  the  ground. 

DaTDEN. 

In  the  second  case,  aan^«(tr^  is  em- 
ployed to  characterize  the  tempera  of 
persons  only ;  bloodiAirsty  to  character- 
ize the  tempers  of  persons  or  any  other 
beings :  revolutionists  will  be  frequently 
sanguinary,  because  they  are  abandoned 
to  their  passions,  and  follow  a  lawless 
course  of  violence;  tigers  are  by  nature 
the  roost  hlood-thiraty  of  all  creatures. 

They  have  seen  the  French  relwl  against  a  mild 
and  lawful  monarch  with  more  fury  than  ertr 
any  people  has  been  known  to  rise  against  the 
most  illegal  usurper  or  the  most  sanguinary 
tyrant.  Bcrke. 

The  Femrlans  fonght  not  like  the  Mexicans, 
to  glut  blood-ihirsip  divinities  with  human  sac- 
ritices.  RoBsaTsoM. 

SAP,  UNDERMINE. 

SAP  signifies  the  juice  whicli  springs 
from  the  root  of  a  tree;  hence  to  sap  sig- 
nifies to  come  at  the  root  of  anything  by 
digging:  to  UND£RMINE  signifies  to 
form  a  mine  under  the  ground,  or  under 
whatever  is  upon  the  ground:  we  may 
sap^  therefore,  without  undermining  ;  and 
nndtrndne  without  sapping:  we  may  «i/i 
the  foMndation  of  a  house  without  mak- 
ing any  mine  underneath ;  and  in  fortifi- 
cations we  may  undermine  either  a  moimd, 
a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without  striking  im- 
mediately at  the  foundation :  hence,  in 
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the  moral  applicatioD,  to  tap  is  a  more 
direct  and  decisive  mode  of  destruction ; 
to  undertnint  is  a  gradual,  and  may  be  a 
partial  action.  Infidelity  taps  the  morals 
of  a  nation ;  courtiers  undennitu  one  an- 
other's interests  at  court 

With  morning  dranu» 
A  fitthy  CDstom  which  lie  canght  from  thee, 
Clean  from  his  former  practice,  now  lie  iKip* 
His  youthful  vigor.  Cumbbki^nd. 

To  be  a  man  of  business  is,  in  other  words,  to 
be  a  plague  and  spy,  a  treacherous  snpplanter 
and  undvrmintr  of  tlie  peace  of  Cainllles. 

SoirrH. 

TO  SATISFY,  FLEASE,  GRATIFY. 

To  SATISFY  (v,  CwUetUment)  is  rath- 
er to  produce  pleasure  indirectly;  to 
PLEASE  (v.  Agreeable)  is  to  produce  it 
directly :  the  former  is  negative,  the  lat- 
ter positive  pleasure:  as  every  desire  is 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  pain,  aai- 
iK/actionj  which  is  the  removal  of  desire, 
is  itself  to  a  certain  extent  pleasure ;  but 
what  taiUJia  is  not  always  calculated  to 
pUaae;  nor  is  that  which  pUautf  that 
which  will  ti\wB.jB  mtitfy:  plain  food  tat- 
wfiea  a  hungry  person,  but  does  not  pUa$e 
him  when  he  is  not  hungry;  social  en- 
joyments pleaUy  but  they  are  very  far 
from  tatisfyinff  those  who  do  not  restrict 
their  indulgences.  To  GRATIFY  is  to 
viieaae  in  a  high  degree,  to  produce  a  viv- 
id pleasure :  we  may  be  pleated  with  tri- 
fles :  but  we  are  commonly  gratified  with 
such  things  as  act  strongly  either  on  the 
senses  or  the  affections:  an  epicure  is 
gratified  with  those  delicacies  which  suit 
his  taste;  an  amateur  in  music  will  be 
gratified  with  hearing  a  piece  of  Ilanders 
composition  finely  performed. 

He  who  has  run  over  the  whole  circle  of  earth- 
ly pleaeuree  will  be  forced  to  complain  that  ei- 
ther they  were  not  pleasures  or  that  plennure 
was  not  tatiefaetion.  Soctb. 

Did  we  consider  that  the  mind  of  man  is  the 
man  himself,  we  should  think  it  the  most  nnnat* 
ural  sort  of  self-murder  to  sacrifice  the  sentiment 
of  the  soul  to  Qraiify  the  appetites  of  the  body. 

Stekle. 

TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLOY. 

To  SATISFY  is  to  take  enough  :  SA- 
TIATE is  a  frequentative,  formed  from 
«a/M,  enough,  signifying  to  have  more 
than  enough.  GLUT,  in  Latin  ghUio, 
from  ^uZa,  the  throat,  signifies  to  take 
down   the   throat.      SaiUrfoietion  brings 


pleasure;  it  is  what  nature  denuuid^; 
and  nature,  therefore,  makes  a  suitable 
return:  satidg  is  attended  with  disgust; 
it  is  what  appetite  demands ;  but  appetite 
is  the  corruption  of  nature,  and  produces 
nothing  but  evil:  gluttiitg  is  an  act  of 
intemperance ;  it  is  what  the  inordinate 
appetite  demands ;  it  greatly  exceeds  the 
former  in  degree  both  of  the  cause  and 
the  consequence :  CLOYING  is  the  con- 
sequence of  glutting.  Every  healthy  per- 
son tafitfiea  himself  with  a  regiihir  por- 
tion of  food ;  children,  if  unrestrained, 
seek  to  satiate  their  appetites,  and  c&v 
themselves  by  their  excesses ;  brutes,  or 
men  debased  into  brutes,  glut  themselves 
with  that  which  is  agreeable  to  their  ap- 
petites. So,  in  the  moral  applicatioti,  we 
satisfy  desires  in  general,  or  any  particu- 
lar desire;  we  satiate  tbe  appetite  for 
pleasure ;  one  gliUs  the  eyes  or  the  ears 
by  anything  that  is  horrid  or  painful,  or 
dogs  the  mind. 

The  only  thing  that  can  gire  the  mind  any  solid 
eaUrfactian  is  a  i-eitain  complacency  and  re- 
pose in  the  good  prorideuc«  of  God. 


Twas  not  enough 
By  subtle  flnand  to  snatch  a  single  life. 
Puny  impiety  I  whole  kingdoms  fell. 
To  tats  the  lust  of  power.  Posrm. 

If  the  understanding  be  detained  by  occupa- 
tions less  pleasing,  it  returns  again  to  stndy  with 
greater  alacrity  than  when  it  is  gimtied  with 
ideal  pleasures.  JooanoK. 

Religious  pleasure  is  such  a  pleaaaie  m  can 
never  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind.  Soctb. 


TO  SAVE,  SPARE,  PRESERVE,  PROTECT. 

To  SAVE  is  to  keep  or  make  safe 
{v.  Safe).  SPARE,  in  German  lytaren^ 
like  the  Latin  pareOj  comes  from  the  He- 
brew parek,  to  free.  PRESERVE,  com- 
pounded of  pra  and  servo^  to  keep,  signi- 
fies to  keep  off.    PROTECT,  v.  To  de/emd 

The  idea  of  keeping  free  from  evil  is 
the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms,  and 
the  peculiar  signification  of  the  term 
satfe;  they  differ  either  in  the  nature  of 
the  evil  kept  off,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  agent :  we  may  be  saved  from  every 
kind  of  evil;  but  we  are  spared  only 
from  those  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
another  to  inflict :  we  may  be  saved  from 
falling,  or  saved  from  an  illness ;  a  crim- 
inal is  spared  from  punishment,  or  we 
may  be  spared  by  Divine  Providence  in 
the  midst  of  some  calamitv. 
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The  plagne  destroying  those  the  sword  wonld 

Tls  time  to  9av6  the  few  remains  of  war.  Pope. 

Spare  Taj  sight  the  pain 
or  aeeinir  what  a  world  of  tears  it  cost  yoa. 

Dbti>sk. 

We  may  be  9a»ed  and  spared  from  any 
evils,  great  or  small ;  we  are  preserved 
and  protected  only  from  evils  of  magni- 
tude :  we  may  be  taved  either  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  fatal 
vicissitudes  of  life:  we  may  be  spared 
the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meeting,  or 
we  may  be  tqxired  our  lives ;  we  are  pre- 
served from  ruin,  or  proteded  from  op- 
pression.   To  save  and  spare  apply  to 
evils  that  are  actual  and  temporary ;  pre^ 
serve  ^ndi  protect  to  ^hose  which  are  pos- 
sible or  permanent:  we  may  be  saved 
from  drowning;  a  person  may  be  pre- 
served from  infection,  or  protected  from 
an  attack.    To  sane  may  be  the  effect  of 
accident  or  design;  to  spare  is  always 
the  effect  of  intentional  forbearance ;  to 
preserve  and  proted  are  the  effect  of  a 
special  exertion  of  power ;  the  latter  in 
a  still  higher  degree  than  the  former: 
we  may  be  preserved,  by  ordinary  means, 
from  the  evils  of  human  life;  but  we  are 
protected  by  the  government,  or  by  Di- 
vine Providence,  from  the  active  assaults 
of  those  who  aim  at  doing  us  mischief. 

A  wondrons  ark 
To  save  himself  and  hoosehold  from  amid 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wreck.        Hilton. 

Let  Csesar  spread  his  conquests  far, 
Less  pleas'd  to  triumph  than  to  spare. 


JOHKSON. 

Cortes  was  estmMly  solicitous  to  preserve 
the  city  of  Mexico  as  much  as  possible  from  be- 
ing destroyed.  Robektson. 

How  poor  a  thing  is  raan,  whom  death  itself 
Cannot  protect  from  ii^uries  I  Bandolpb. 

To  spare  and  protect  refer  mostly  to 
personal  injuries ;  save  and  preserve  are 
said  of  whatever  one  keeps  from  injury 
on  account  of  its  value ;  as  to  save  one's 
good  name,  to  preserve  one's  honor. 

Attlllins  sacrlflc'd  himself  to  wive 
That  fiiith  which  to  his  barb'rous  foes  he  gave. 

Denuam. 

Then  to  preserve  the  fame  of  such  a  deed 
For  Pythia  slain  were  P}'thian  games  decreed. 

Drtden. 

SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 

SCARCITY  (v.  linre)  is  a  generic  term 
to  denote  the  circumstance  of  a  thing  be- 


ing scarce,  DEARTH,  which  is  the  same 
as  deamess,  is  a  mode  of  scarcity  applied 
in  the  literal  sense  to  provisions  most- 
ly, as  provisions  are  mostly  dear  when 
they  are  scarce ;  the  word  dearth,  there- 
fore, denotes  scarcity  in  a  high  degree : 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  it  diMcult 
to  procure,  they  complain  of  its  scarcity: 
when  a  country  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
visited  with  a  famine,  it  experiences  the 
frightfuUest  of  all  dearths. 

They  drink  very  few  liquors  that  have  not  lain 
in  iV^sco,  Insomuch  that  a  ecnrciti/  of  snow 
wonld  raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples.  Addison. 

I  find  the  dearth  at  this  time  very  great. 
Wheat  was  at  four  marks  the  quarter.   Bormet. 

Dearth  is  figuratively  applied  to  moral 
objects ;  as  a  dearth  of  intelligence,  of 
talent,  and  the  like. 

The  French  have  brought  on  themselves  that 
dearth  of  i?\ot.  Detden. 

SCHOLAR,  DISCIPIJS. 

SCHOLAR  and  DISCIPLE  are  both 
applied  to  such  as  learn  from  others: 
but  the  former  is  said  only  of  those  who 
learn  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  the 
latter  of  one  who  acquires  any  art  or 
science  from  the  instruction  of  another : 
the  sMar  is  opposed  to  the  teacher; 
the  disciple  to  the  master :  children  are 
always  schUars;  adult  persons  may  be 
disciples.     Scholars  chiefly  employ  them- 
selves in  the  study  of  words;  disciples, 
as  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  in  the 
study  of  things :  we  are  the  sdiolars  of 
any  one  under  whose  care  we  are  placed, 
or"  from  whom  we  learn  anything,  good 
or  bad;  we  are  the  disciples  only  of  those 
who  are  distinguished,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  good  sense,  though  not  al- 
ways so :  children  are  sometimes  too  apt 
scholars  in  learning  evil  from  one  another. 
Philosophers  of  old  had  their  disciples, 
and  nowadays  there  are  many  who  have 
been  exalted   into  that  character  who 
have  their  disciples  and  followers. 


The  Romans  confessed  themselves  the  scJiol- 
firs  of  the  Greeks.  Johnson. 

We  are  not  the  disciples  of  Voltaire.       Bceee. 

SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 

The  Latin  term  scJiola  signifies  a  loi- 
tering-placc,  a  place  for  desultory  conver- 
sation  or  instruction,  from  the  Greek  oxo- 
Xif ,  leisure ;  hence  it  has  been  extended 
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to  any  place  where  instruction  is  giren, 
particularly  that  which  is  communicated 
to  youth.  ACADEMY  derives  its  name 
from  the  Greek  aKadrifuoy  the  name  of  a 
public  place  in  Athens,  where  the  philos- 
opher Plato  first  gave  his  lectures,  which 
afterward  became  a  place  of  resort  for 
learned  men ;  hence  societies  of  learned 
men  have  since  been  termed  academies. 
The  leading  idea  in  the  word  SCHOOL 
is  that  of  instruction  given  and  doctrine 
received;  in  the  word  academtf  is  that 
of  association  among  those  who  have 
already  learned :  hence  we  speak  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  achool  where  young 
persons  meet  to  be  taught,  or  in  the  ex- 
tended and  moral  sense  of  the  old  and 
new  achooly  the  Pjrthagorean  gehool,  the 
philosophical  aehooij  and  the  like ;  but  the 
academy  of  arts  or  sciences,  the  French 
academy^  being  members  of  any  academy 
and  the  like. 

Tlie  world  is  a  great  school,  where  deceit,  in 
all  its  forms,  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  is  first 
learned.  Blair. 

As  for  other  aeademieSy  such  as  those  for 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  we  have  not 
so  much  as  heard  the  jn^posal.      Shattesbcrt. 

TO  SCOFF,  GIBE,  JEER,  SNEER. 

SCOFF  comes  from  the  Greek  <rica>?rrw, 
to  deride.  GIBE  and  JEER  are  connect- 
ed with  the  words  gabble  and  jabber, 
denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech. 
SXEER  is  connected  with  sneeze  and 
nose,  the  member  by  which  meenng  is 
performed. 

Scoffing  is  a  general  term  for  express- 
ing contempt;  we  may  scoff  either  by 
g^besJeevB^  or  mteen  ;  or  we  may  scoff  by 
opprobrious  language  and  contemptuous 
looks  with  gibing,  jeering^  or  sneering :  to 
gibe,  jeer,  and  sneer,  are  personal  acts ; 
the  gibe  and  jeer  consist  of  words  ad- 
dressed to  an  individual :  the  former  has 
most  of  ill-nature  and  reproach  in  it ;  the 
latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  it ; 
they  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  ac- 
tions of  vulgar  or  unseemly  people,  who 
practise  their  coarse  jokes  on  others. 

Truth  from  his  li|>s  prerail'd  with  double  sway, 
Aud  fools  who  came  to  «c<2^  reraain'd  to  pray. 

.  OOLDSMITB. 

And  hneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 

Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea.         Swift. 

Scoff  and  sneer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things,  as  the  object ;  gibe  and 


jeer  only  toward  persons ;  Bcoff  is  taken 
only  in  the  proper  sense ;  vieer  derives  it« 
meaning  from  the  literal  act  of  MHoerit^: 
the  scoffer  speaks  lightly  of  tliat  which 
deserves   serious  attention:   the  tmee^rr 
speaks  either  actually  with  a  sneer^  or  as 
it  were  by  implication  with  a  sneer:  the 
scoffci's  at   religion   set  at  naught    all 
thoughts  of  decorum,  they  openly  avow 
the  little  estimation  in  which  they  hold 
it;  the  sneerers  at  religion  are  more  sly, 
but  not  less  malignant;   they  wish    to 
treat  religion  with  contempt,  but  not  to 
bring  themselves  into  the  contempt  they 
deserve. 

The  fop  sets  learning  at  defiance. 

Scoffs  at  tlie  pedant  and  the  science.  Gat. 

Shrewd  fellows,  and  such  arch  wags  I    A  tribe 
Tliat  meet  for  nothing  but  to  gibe.  Swift. 

That  jeering  demeanor  is  a  quality  of  great 
offence  to  others  and  danger  toward  a  man's  welt 

Lord  WsxrwoaxB. 


There  is  one  short  passage  still  i«Dudiiing  (of 
Alexes  the  poet's)  whieh  conveys  a  smeer  at 
Pythagoras.  Cchbsklaxd. 

Where  town  and  country  vicars  flock  in  tribes, 
Secur'd  by  numbers  from  the  la^nmen's  gibet. 

Svirr. 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  ieers. 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.  Swnrr. 

TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER. 

To  SCRUPLE  (v.  Conscientious)  simply 
keeps  us  from  deciding ;  the  terms  HIS- 
ITATE  {v.  To  demur)  and  WAVER,  from 
the  word  teave,  signifying  to  move  back- 
ward and  forward  like  a  wave^  bespeak 
a  fluctuating  or  variable  state   of  the 
mind.     We  scruple  simply  from  motives 
of  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  thing; 
we  hesitate  and  waver  from  rarious  mo- 
tives, particularly  such  as  affect  our  in- 
terests.    Conscience  produces  scruples^ 
fear  produces  hesitation,  irresolution  pro- 
duces tcatfering:  a  person  scruples  to  do 
an  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbor 
or  offend  his  Maker ;  he  herniates  to  do 
a  thing  which  he  fears  may  not  prove 
advantageous  to  him ;  he  vfavers  in  his 
mind  between  going  or  staying,  accord- 
ing as  his  inclinations  impel  him  to  the 
one  or  the  other:  a  man  who  does  not 
scruple  to  say  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be 
an  offensive  companion,  if  not  a  danger- 
ous member  of  society :  he  who  hesitates 
only  when  the  doing  of  good  is  proposed, 
evinces  himself  a  worthless  member  of 
society ;  he  who  wavers  between  his  duty 
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and  his  inclination  will  seldom  maintain 
u  long  or  doubtful  contest. 

The  Jacobins  desire  a  cliange,  and  ttiey  vill 
tiave  it  if  they  can ;  if  they  cannot  have  it  by 
KiiKlish  caboi,  they  will  make  no  sort  of  $erupU 
to  have  it  by  tlie  cabal  of  France.  Bubsle. 

The  lords  of  tbe  congregation  did  not  hetitats 
a  moment  whetlier  th^  should  employ  their 
whole  strength  In  one  generous  effort  to  rescue 
their  religion  and  liberty  from  impending  de* 
struction.  UoBsstaoM. 

It  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  waterii»g 
acid  unsettled  without  closing  with  that  side 
which  appears  tbe  most  safe  and  probable. 

ADDI80V. 

8£AI^  STAMP. 

SEAL  is  a  specific,  STAMP  a  general 
term :  there  cannot  be  a  teal  without  a 
9tamp;  but  there  may  be  many  gtantps 
where  there  is  no  9eaL  The  sealy  in  Latin 
inpilhmij  signifies  a  signet  or  little  sign, 
consisting  of  any  one^s  coat  of  arms  or 
any  devioe;  the  stamp  is,  in  general, 
any  impression  whatever  which  has  been 
made  by  stamping,  that  is,  any  impres- 
sion which  is  not  easily  to  be  effaced. 
In  the  improper  sense,  the  seal  is  the  au- 
thority; thus,  to  set  one^s  seal  is  the 
same  as  to  authorize,  and  the  seal  of 
truth  is  any  outward  mark  which  char- 
acterizes it:  but  tbe  stamp  is  the  impres- 
sion by  which  we  distinguish  the  thing ; 
thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  truth,  of  sincerity,  of  veracity,  and  the 
like. 

Therefore  not  long  in  force  this  charter  stood, 
VTaniing  that  ««/?/,  it  mast  be  seaFd  in  blood. 

Denham. 

Wisdom  for  parts  is  madness  for  the  whole. 
This  9tnmp«  the  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak.  Youko. 

8EAMAK,  WATERMAN,  SAILOR,  MAR- 
INER. 

All  these  words  denote  persons  occu- 
pied in  navigation ;  the  SEAMAN,  as  the 
word  implies,  follows  his  business  on  the 
tea;  the  WATERBfAN  is  one  who  gets 
his  livelihood  on  fresh  water :  the  SAIL- 
OR and  tbe  MARINER  are  both  speclBc 
terms  to  designate  the  seaman:  every  sail- 
or and  mariner  is  a  seaman;  although 
every  seaman  is  not  a  sailor  or  mariner  ; 
the  former  is  one  who  is  employed  about 
the  laborious  part  of  the  vessel ;  the  lat- 
ter is  one  who  traverses  the  ocean  to  and 
fro,  who  is  attached  to  the  water,  and 

«1* 


passes  his  life  upon  it  Men  of  all  ranks 
are  denominated  seamen^  whether  officers 
or  men,  whether  in  a  merchantman  or  a 
king's  ship:  sailor  is  only  used  for  the 
common  men,  or,  in  the  sea  phrase,  for 
those  before  the  mast,  particularly  in  ves- 
sels of  war;  hence  our  sailors  and  sol- 
diers are  spoken  of  as  the  defenders  of 
our  country:  a  mariner  is  an  indepen- 
dent kind  of  seanum  who  manages  his 
own  vessel,  and  goes  on  an  expedition 
on  his  own  account ;  fishermen^  and  those 
who  trade  along  the  coast,  are  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  mariners. 

Thus  the  toss'd  9taman^  after  boist'rous  storms. 
Lands  on  his  country's  breast  Lbb. 

Many  a  lawyer  who  makes  bnt  an  indifferent 
figure  at  the  bar  might  have  made  a  very  elegant 
vjoierman.  South. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor 
drives.  Shihlet. 

Welcome  to  qie,  as  to  a  sinking  mariner 
The  lucky  plank  that  bears  him  to  the  shore. 

Lee. 

TO  SECOND,  8CPPORT. 

To  SECOND  is  to  give  the  assistance 
of  a  second  person;  to  SUPPORT  is  to 
bear  up  on  one's  own  shoulders.  To  sec- 
ond does  not  express  so  much  as  to  sup- 
port: we  second  only  by  our  presence  or 
our  word ;  but  we  support  by  our  influ- 
ence, and  all  the  means  that  are  in  our 
power:  we  second  a  motion  by  a  simple 
declaration  of  our  assent  to  it;  we  sup- 
port a  motion  by  the  force  of  persua- 
sion :  so  likewise  we  are  said  always  to 
second  a  person's  views  when  we  give  him 
openly  our  countenance  by  declaring  our 
approbation  of  his  measures;  and  we 
are  said  to  support  him  when  we  give 
the  assistance  of  our  purse,  our  influence, 
or  any  other  thing  essential  for  the  at- 
tainment of  an  end. 

The  blasting  Yollled  thunder  made  all  speed. 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 

MiLTOH. 

Impeachments  no  can  best  resist. 

And  ATE  support  tlie  dvil  list.  Gat. 

SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOR. 

SECOND  and  SECONDARY  both  come 
from  the  Latin  seeundus,  changed  from  se- 
quundus  and  sequor,  to  follow,  signifying 
the  order  of  succession :  the  former  8im« 
ply  expresses  this  order;  but  the  latter 
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includes  the  accessory  idea  of  compara- 
tive demerit :  a  person  stands  second  in 
a  list,  or  a  letter  is  second  ii'hich  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  first ;  but  a  considera- 
tion is  secondary^  or  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, which  is  opposed  to  that  which 
holds  the  first  rank.  Secondary  and  IN- 
FERIOR both  designate  some  lower  de- 
gree of  a  quality :  but  secondary  is  only 
applied  to  the  importance  or  value  of 
things;  inferior  is  applied  generally  to 
all  qualities :  a  man  of  business  reckons 
everything  as  secondary  which  does  not 
forward  the  object  he  has  in  view ;  men 
of  inferior  abilities  are  disqualified  by 
nature  for  high  and  important  stations, 
although  they  may  be  more  fitted  for 
lower  stations  than  those  of  greater  abil- 
ities. 

Fond,  foolish  man  !  with  fear  of  death  surprised, 
Which  either  should  be  wish'd  for  or  despis'd ; 
This,  if  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destroy, 
That,  if  our  souls  a  second  life  enjoy.    Dbnhax. 

Many,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  ««o- 
ondary  knowledge  which  a  conTenient  bench  in 
a  coffee-house  can  supply.  Johnson. 

Who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity ;  for  none  i  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like.  Hilton. 

Hast  thon  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set  ? 

MU.T0N. 

SECRET.  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOUS. 

What  is  SECRET  (v.  Clandestine)  is  so 
apart  or  removed  away  as  to  be  out  of 
observation ;  what  is  HIDDEN  (v.  To  con- 
ceal) is  so  covered  over  as  to  be  altogeth- 
er concealed :  as,  a  comer  may  be  secret; 
a  hole  under  ground  is  hidden. 

Te  boys,  who  pluck  the  flow'ra  and  spoil  the 

spring. 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Drtden. 

The  blind  laborious  mole 
In  winding  mazes  works  her  hidden  hole. 

Drtden. 

What  is  secret  is  known  to  some  one ; 
what  is  hidden  may  be  known  to  no  one : 
it  rests  in  the  breast  of  an  individual  to 
keep  a  thing  sennet;  it  depends  on  the 
course  of  things  if  anything  remains  hid- 
den: every  man  has  more  or  less  of  that 
which  he  wishes  to  keep  secret;  the  tal- 
ent  of  many  lies  hidden  for  want  of  op- 
portunity to  bring  it  into  exercise,  ns 


many  treasures  lie  hidden  in  the  eaitb 
for  want  of  being  discovered  »nd  broa^; 
to  light.  A  secret  may  coDcem  only  tlk- 
individual  or  individuals  who  hold  it,  and 
thobe  from  whom  it  is  kept;  bat  that 
which  is  hidden  may  concern  all  the 
world :  sometimes  the  success  of  a  tru^ 
action  depends  upon  its  being  kept  «- 
eret;  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  yet 
remain  hidden  may  be  much  greater  tian 
those  which  have  been  laid  open.  The 
LATENT,  in  Latin  latens,  lying  hid,  is  tlK 
secret  or  concealed,  in  cases  where  it  ougiit 
to  be  open :  a  lateni  motive  is  that  which 
a  person  intentionally,  though  not  justifi- 
ably, keeps  to  himself ;  the  lateni  cause 
for  any  proceeding  is  that  which  is  iio4 
revealed. 

The  cmelty  of  this  boy,  which  he  bad  \«a^ 
practised  in  so  seer^  a  manner  that  no  ereaturv 
suspected  it,  was  at  length  discovered.  Covfcr. 

Then  deeply  think,  0  man !  how  great  tboa  art. 
Pay  thyself  homage  with  a  tremblinc  beart; 
Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  breast. 
And  gate  and  wander  there  a  ravishM  gneit : 
Gaze  on  those  hidden  treasares  thoa  ahah  fial 

Yoca«. 

Mem*ry  confas*d,and  intermpted  thought. 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  tatent  in  the  draught 

Fuc«. 

OCCULT,  in  Latin  occuUus,  participle 
of  oceiUoy  compounded  of  oe  or  06  and 
culo  or  cotoy  to  cover  over  by  tilling  or 
ploughing,  that  is,  to  cover  over  with 
the  earth,  or  by  any  natural  body,  and 
MYSTERIOUS  (v.  Dark),  are  species  of 
the  hidden:  the  former  respects  that 
which  has  a  veil  naturally  thrown  over 
it ;  the  latter  respects  that  mostly  which 
is  covered  with  a  su[)ematural  veil :  an 
occult  science  is  one  that  is  hidden  from 
the  view  of  persons  in  general,  which  13 
attainable  but  by  few ;  oecuf^  causes  or 
qualities  are  those  which  lie  too  remote 
to  be  discovered  by  the  inquirer :  the  op- 
erations of  Providence  are  said  to  be  mt^- 
terioiiSj  as  they  are  altogether  past  our 
finding  out ;  many  points  of  doctrine  in 
our  religion  are  equally  mysterious,  s& 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  tlic 
attributes  of  the  Deity. 

Some  men  have  an  occult  power  of  stealing:  on 
the  affections.  JoRKiiON. 

From  his  void  embrace, 
Mysteriousheaycn  I  that  moment  to  the  gmnnil. 
A  blackened  corse,  was  struck  the  beaitteo>i< 
maid.  Thomson. 
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8ECULAB,  TEMPORAL,  WORLDLY. 

SECULAR,  in  Latin  tecularis^  from  9e- 
cisittmy  an  age  or  division  of  time,  signifies 
belonging  to  time  or  this  life.  TEMPO- 
RAL, in  Latin  temporalis^  from  iemptts^ 
time,  signifies  lasting  only  for  a  time. 
WORLDLY  signifies  after  the  manner 
of  the  world. 

Secular  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical; 
temporal  and  worldly  are  opposed  to  spir- 
itual or  eternal.  The  idea  of  the  world 
or  the  outward  objects  and  pursuits  of 
the  toorid,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
is  set  above  the  toorld^  is  implied  in  com- 
mon by  all  the  terms ;  but  secular  is  an 
indifferent  term,  applicable  to  the  allow- 
ed  pursuits  and  concerns  of  men ;  tempo- 
ral is  used  either  in  an  indifferent  or  a 
bad  sense ;  and  worldly  mostly  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  contrasted  with  things  of  more 
value.  The  office  of  a  clergyman  is  ec- 
clesiastical, but  that  of  a  school-master  is 
geeidar,  which  is  frequently  vested  in  the 
same  hands ;  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  lordis  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ;  worldly  interest  has  a  more  power- 
ful sway  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  than  their  spiritual  interests. 

Steme  saw  nothing  in  what  has  been  done  in 
ymiice  Imt  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of  free- 
dom, 8o  consistent  with  morals  and  piety,  as  to 
inake  it  deserving  not  only  of  the  secular  ap- 
plause of  dashing  Machiavelian  politicians,  bat 
to  make  it  a  fit  theme  fbr  all  the  devout  effu- 
alons  of  sacred  eloquence.  Bubkx. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  government  is  tempo- 
ralf  and  that  of  religion  is  eternal,  happiness. 

Johnson. 

Worldly  things  are  of  such  quality  as  to  les- 
sen upon  dividing.  Grove. 

SEDULOUS;  DILIGENT;  ASSIDUOUS. 

Ths  idea  of  application  is  expressed 
by  these  epithets;  but  SEDULOUS, from 
the  Latin  sedtdus  and  sedeo^  signifying  sit- 
ting close  to  a  thing,  is  a  particular,  DIL- 
IGENT (v.  Active^  diligetU)  is  a  general 
term:  one  is  tedtdous  by  habit;  one  is 
diligent  either  habitually  or  occasional- 
ly :  a  sedulous  scholar  pursues  his  studies 
with  a  regular  and  close  application ;  a 
scholar  may  be  diligetU  at  a  certain  peri- 
od, though  not  invariably  so.  One  is  sed- 
idous  from  a  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  thing ;  one  may  be  diligetU  by  fits 
and  starts,  according  to  the  humor  of  the 
moment. 


One  thing  I  would  oflfinr  is,  that  he  would  con- 
stantly and  sedulously  ToaA'TMWy^  which  will  in- 
sensibly work  him  into  a  good  Latin  style. 

LOCUL 

I  would  recommend  a  diligent  attendance  on 
the  courts  of  Justice  (to  a  student  for  the  bar). 

DUKNINO. 

ASSIDUOUS  and  sedulous  both  express 
the  quality  of  sitting  or  sticking  close  to 
a  thing,  but  the  former  may,  like  diligent, 
be  employed  on  a  partial  occasion;  the 
latter  is  always  permanent:  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  our  attentions  to  a  person ; 
but  we  are  sedulous  in  the  important 
concerns  of  life.  Sedulous  peculiarly  re- 
spects the  quiet  employments  of  life,  but 
may  be  applied  to  any  pursuit  requiring 
persevering  attention ;  a  teacher  may  be 
entitled  sedulous:  diligent  respects  the  ac- 
tive employments ;  one  is  diligent  at  work : 
assiduity  holds  a  middle  rank ;  it  may  be 
employed  equally  for  that  which  requires 
active  exertion,  or  otherwise :  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or 
we  may  be  aasidwous  in  our  attendance 
upon  a  person,  or  the  performance  of  any 
office. 

Methinks  her  sons  before  me  patient  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  ramplre's  artificial  pride. 

Goldsmith. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  cultivate  with 
great  diligence  the  arts  of  peace.         Johkson. 

VLsxi  cannot  retain  through  life  that  respect 
and  assiduUy  (toward  a  woman)  by  which  he 
pleases  for  a  day  or  a  month.  Johnson. 

TO  SEE;  PERCEIVE;  OBSERVE. 

SEE,  in  the  German  sehen,  Greek  Biao- 
/iai,  Hebrew  saeah  or  soaK,  is  a  general 
term ;  it  may  be  either  a  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary  action :  PERCEIVE,  from  the 
Latin  perdpio  or  per  and  capio,  to  take 
into  the  mind,  is  always  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion ;  and  OBSERVE  (v.  To  notice)  is  an 
intentional  action.  The  eye  sees  when 
the  mind  is  absent;  the  mind  and  the 
eye  or  other  senses  perceive  in  conjunc- 
tion :  hence,  we  may  say  that  a  person 
ae»,  but  does  not  perceive:  we  observe  not 
merely  by  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  but 
by  its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We 
see  a  thing  without  knowing  what  it  is ; 
we  perceive  a  thing,  and  know  what  it  is, 
but  the  impression  passes  away ;  we  oh- 
serve  a  thing,  and  afterward  retrace  the 
image  of  it  in  our  roiud.     We  see  a  star 
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woen  the  eye  is  directed  toward  it ;  we 
perceive  it  move  if  we  look  at  it  atten- 
tively; we  oUerve  its  position  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  heavens.  The  blind 
cannot  see^  the  absent  cannot  perceive,  the 
dull  cannot  observe.  Seeing,  as  a  corpo- 
real action,  is  the  act  only  of  the  eye ; 
perceiving  and  observing  are  actions  in 
which  all  the  senses  are  concerned.  We 
see  colors,  we  perceive  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  observe  its  changes. 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mist  firom  thence 
Pur)^  and  diAperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.         Milton. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  xtdght  pereeire 
Strange  alteration  in  me.  Hilton. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  same  discrimination  In  the 
ca.nt  of  countenances  would  be  discoverable  in 
hares  (as  in  sheep) ;  a  circnmstance  little  sus- 
pected by  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
observe  it.  Cowfbk. 

Seeing  sometimes  extends  further  in 
its  application  to  the  mind's  operations, 
in  which  it  has  an  indefinite  sense ;  but 
perceive  and  observe  have  both  a  definite 
sense :  we  may  see  a  thing  distinctly  and 
clearly,  or  otherwise ;  we  perceive  it  al- 
ways with  a  certain  degree  of  distinct- 
ness; and  observe  it  with  a  positive  de- 
gree of  minuteness :  we  see  the  truth  of 
H  remark ;  wc  perceive  the  force  of  an 
objection;  we  observe  the  reluctance  of 
a  person.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
however,  that,  when  see  expresses  a  men- 
tal operation,  it  expresses  what  is  purely 
mental ;  perceive  and  observe  are  applied 
to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the  senses 
as  well  as  the  mind.  We  see  the  light 
with  our  eyes,  or  wc  see  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  with  our  roind*s  eye ;  but  we 
perceive  the  difference  of  climate,  or  wc 
perceive  the  difference  in  the  comfort  of 
our  situation ;  we  observe  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

Who  is  80  gross 
As  cannot  see  this  palpable  device, 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  tees  it  not, 
VVlien  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  thonght  ? 

SUASSPEASB. 

I  pereeivs  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire. 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  ofllces  of  truth.  Shakspkare. 

Every  part  of  you*  last  letter  glowed  with  that 
warmtli  of  friendship  which,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  new  to  nie,  1  could  not  but  observe  witli 
|ieculiar  satisfoctinn. 

Melmotu's  Letters  op  Cicero. 


TO  SEEK,  SEARCH. 

To  SEEK  and  SEARCH  {v.  TV 
ine)  arc  but  variations  from  the  same 
word,  and  are  both  employed  in  llie  setts* 
of  looking  after  something  that  14  not  in 
sight :  seek  applies  to  that  which  is  near 
at  hand  and  easily  found ;  search,  to  that 
which  is  remote,  hidden,  or  not  to  be  found 
without  difficulty :   to  March,  therefore, 
is  properly  to  seek  laboriously ;  we  met  a 
person  by  simply  going  to  the  place  where 
he  is  supposed  to  be ;  search  is  made  from 
place  to  place  when  it  is  not  known  wbeiv 
he  is :  a  school-boy  seeks  birda^-nests ;  the 
botanist  searchss  for  plants. 

I  hare  a  venturous  fimcy^that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  theDoe 

nuts. 


Ernirs,  like  straws,  upon  the  ^rCKe  flow ; 

ile  who  would  se<trch  for  pearls  mosKdlTe  below. 

These  terms  may  also  be  applied  to 
moral  objects  with  the  same  distinction : 
as  to  seek  peace,  knowledge ;  to  search 
the  thoughts,  to  search  into  mysteries. 

Sweet  peace,  wliere  dost  thou  dwell  ? 

I  humbly  crave. 

Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 
And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there.  Ubebbbt. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  searek  to  find 
Tiiat  bliss  which  only  centres  in  tlie  mind. 


70  SEEM,  APPEAR. 

The  idea  of  coming  to  the  view  is 
expressed  by  both  these  terms ;  but  the 
word  seem  rises  upon  that  of  appear. 
SEEM,  from  the  Latin  nmilis,  like,  signi- 
fies literally  to  appear  like,  and  is  there- 
fore a  species  of  appearance;  APPEAR, 
from  the  Latin  appareo  orpareo,  and  the 
Greek  vaptifttj  to  be  present,  signifies  to 
be  present,  or  before  the  eye.  Every  job- 
jcct  may  appear;  but  nothing  aooiu,  ex- 
cept that  which  the  mind  admits  to  ap- 
pear in  any  given  form.  To  seem  requires 
some  reflection  and  comparison  of  objects 
in  the  mind  one  with  another ;  it  is,  thens 
fore,  peculiarly  applicable  to  matters  that 
may  be  different  from  what  they  ojcipmr, 
or  of  an  indeterminate  kind:  that  the 
sun  seems  to  move  is  a  conclusion  which 
we  draw  from  the  exercise  of  our  senses, 
and  comparing  this  case  with  others  of  a 
similar  nature ;  it  is  only  by  a  further  re- 
search into  the  operations  of  nature  that 
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we  discover  this  to  be  no  conclusive  proof 
of  its  motion.  To  appear^  on  the  conti^a- 
ry,  is  the  express  act  of  the  things  them- 
selves on  us ;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  such  objects  as  make  an 
impression  on  us :  to  appear  is  the  same 
as  to  present  itself :  the  stars  appear  in 
the  firmament,  but  we  do  not  say  that 
they  teem  ;  the  sun  appears  dark  through 
the  clouds. 

I^juh'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
8eem%  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  bum. 

TaOKBOM. 

O  beay'nly  poet  I    Sitch  thy  verse  appears^ 
So  sweet,  so  charming  to  mj  ravlsh'd  ears. 

Dbtdbx. 

They  are  equally  applicable  to  moral 
as  well  as  natural  objects  with  the  above- 
mentioned  distinction.  Seem  is  said  of 
that  which  is  dubious,  contingent,  or  fut- 
ure ;  appear^  of  that  which  is  actual,  pos- 
itive, and  past.  A  thing  teems  strange 
which  we  are  led  to  conclude  as  strauge 
from  what  we  see  of  it :  a  thing  appears 
clear  when  we  have  a  clear  conception  of 
it :  a  plan  seems  practicable  or  impracti- 
cable ;  an  author  appears  to  understand 
his  subject  or  the  contrary.  It  seems  as 
if  all  efforts  to  reform  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind will  be  found  inefficient ;  it  appears^ 
from  the  long  catalogue  of  vices  which 
are  still  very  prevalent,  that  little  prog- 
ress has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  work 
of  reformation. 

No  man  had  erer  a  greater  power  over  him- 
self, or  was  less  the  man  lie  seemed  to  be,  which 
shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he 
cared  less  to  keep  on  tlie  mask.       Clabxndon. 

SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 

SELF-WILL  signifies  the  vM  in  one's 
self:  SELF-CONCEIT,  conceU  of  one's 
self:  SELF-SUFFICIENCY,  sufficiency 
in  one's  self.  As  characteristics  they 
oome  very  near  to  each  other,  but  that 
depravity  of  the  will  which  refuses  to 
submit  to  every  control  either  within  or 
without  is  bom  with  a  person,  and  is 
among  the  earliest  indications  of  char- 
acter; in  some  it  is  less  predominant 
than  in  others,  but,  if  not  early  checked, 
it  is  that  defect  in  our  natures  which  will 
always  prevail;  self-conceit  is  a  vicious 
habit  of  the  mind  which  is  superinduced 
on   the  ori<;:inal   character;    it  is   that 


which  determines  in  matters  of  judg- 
ment :  a  self-willed  person  thinks  nothing 
of  right  or  wrong ;  whatever  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  suggests,  is  the  motive  to 
action :  the  self  conceited  person  is  always 
much  concerned  about  right  and  wrong, 
but  it  is  only  that  which  he  conceives  to 
be  right  and  wrong ;  self-sufficiency  is  a 
species  of  seif-eoncdt  applied  to  action: 
fiBSkself-ameeiied  person  thinks  of  no 
opinion  but  his  own ;  a  self-sufficient  per- 
son refuses  the  assistance  of  every  one 
in  whatever  he  is  called  upon  to  do. 

First  appetite  enlists  him  tmth's  sworn  foe. 
Then  obstinate  self-'will  confirms  him  so. 

COWPEB. 

Nothing  so  haughty  and  assuming  as  igno- 
rance, where  self-conceit  bids  it  set  up  for  in- 
fallible. South. 

There,  safe  in  self-sufficient  impudence. 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense, 
Unknowing  in  her  interest,  trade,  or  laws, 
He  vainly  undertakes  his  country's  cause. 

Jbntrs. 

SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

These  are  all  comparatives  expressive 
of  the  same  quality,  and  differ,  therefore, 
less  in  sense  than  in  application.  SEN- 
IOR is  employed  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  age,  but  also  to  duration 
either  in  office  or  any  given  situation: 
ELDER  is  employed  only  in  regard  to 
age :  an  officer  in  the  army  is  a  senior  by 
virtue  of  having  served  longer  than  an- 
other ;  a  boy  is  a  senior  in  a  school  ei- 
ther by  virtue  of  his  age,  his  standing  in 
the  school,  or  his  situation  in  the  class ; 
when,  therefore,  age  alone  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, elder  is  more  suitable  than  «»^- 
ior  ;  the  elder  children  or  the  elder  brandi- 
es of  a  family  are  clearly  understood  to 
include  those  who  have  priority  of  age. 

How  can  yon  adroit  your  seniors  to  the  exam- 
ination or  calling  of  them,  not  only  being  infe- 
rior in  oflOoe  and  calling,  but  in  gifts  also  ?   < 

WmTairr. 

Tlicy  bring  the  comparison  of  younger  daugh- 
ters conforming  themselves  in  tlieir  attire  to 
their  elder  sisters.  HooKxa. 

Senior  and  elder  are  both  employed  as 
substantives,  OLDER  only  as  an  adjec- 
tive :  hence  we  speak  of  the  seniors  in  a 
school,  or  the  ^tkrs  in  an  assembly ;  but 
an  older  inhabitant,  an  older  family.  El- 
der has  only  a  partial  use ;  older  is  em- 
ployed in  general  cases:  in  spcnking  of 
children  in  the  same  family  we  may  say, 
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the  4deT  son  is  heir  to  the  estate ;  he  is 
6ldiT  than  his  brother  by  ten  years. 

The  Spartans  to  their  highest  mftglstrate 

The  name  of  tM.tr  did  appropriate.       Dbnhix. 

Since  oft 
Man  most  compote  that  age  he  cannot  feci. 
He  scarce  believet  he's  older  for  his  years. 

Yoma 
I 
SENSE,  JUDGMENT. 

SENSE  (v.  Feefhiff)  signifies  in  general 
the  faculty  of  feeling  corporeally  or  per- 
ceiving mentally ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
synonymous  with  JUDGMENT,  which  is 
a  special  operation  of  the  mind.  The 
terue  is  that  primitiye  portion  of  the  un- 
derstanding which  renders  an  account  of 
things ;  and  the  jw^ment  that  portion  of 
the  reason  which  selects  or  rejects  from 
this  account  The  tewte  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  reporter  which  collects  the  details, 
and  exposes  the  facts ;  the  Judgment  is 
the  Judge  that  passes  sentence  upon  them. 
According  to  the  strict  import  of  the 
terms,  the  Judgment  depends  upon  the 
««W0,  and  varies  with  it  in  degree.  He 
who  has  no  terue  has  no  Jttdgment ;  and 
he  who  loses  sense  loses  Judgment :  since 
Btnte  supplies  the  knowledge  of  things, 
and  Juagmeni  pronounces  upon  them,  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  senae  before 
there  can  be  Judgment. 

Then  is  tlie  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 
The  power  of  sense  witliin  a  greater  power. 

Davixs. 

His  apprehension  was  keen  and  ready;  his 
judgment  deep  and  sound;  his  reason  clear 
and  comprehensive;  his  method  and  elocution 
elegant  and  easy.        Lira  or  LoaD  ELLBSHsaB. 

On  the  other  hand,  senv  may  be  so 
distinguished  from  Jttdgment^  that  there 
may  be  sense  yriihoMt  Judgment^  and  Judg- 
ment without  sense:  sense  is  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  in  general ;  it  is  applied  to  ab- 
stract science  as  well  as  general  knowl- 
edge :  Judgment  is  the  faculty  of  deter- 
mining, that  is,  of  determining  mostly  in 
matters  of  practice.  By  sense  the  mind 
perceives  by  an  immediate  act,  by  the 
Judgment  it  arrives  at  conclusions  by  a 
process.  It  is  the  lot  of  many,  therefore, 
to  have  sense  in  matters  of  theory,  who 
have  no  Judgment  in  matters  of  practice ; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  have 
nothing  above  common  sense  will  have  a 
soundness  oi  Judpnent  that  is  not  to  be 
surpassed.     Nay,  further,  it  is  possible 


for  a  man  to  have  good  amse,  and  jet  nol 
a  soWd  Judgment :  as  they  are  both  frnXM- 
ral  faculties,  men  are  gifted  with  tbem 
as  variouslv  as  with  everv  other  facultr. 

V  «  V 

By  good  sense  a  man  is  enabled  to  dlsoem, 
as  it  were,  intuitively,  that  which  requires 
another  of  less  sense  to  ponder  over  and 
study ;  by  a  solid  Judgment  a  man  is  en- 
abled to  avoid  those  errors  in  conduct 
which  one  of  a  weak  Judgmeni  is  always 
falling  into.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  sense  scoA  judgmentj  that 
the  deficiencies  of  the  former  may  be  sup- 
plied by  diligence  and  attention;  bat  a 
defect  in  the  latter  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
supplied  by  efforts  of  one^s  own.  A  man 
may  improve  his  sense  in  proportion  as 
he  has  the  means  of  information;  but 
lAie  Judgment  once  matured  rarely  makes 
any  advances  toward  improvement  after- 
ward. 

There's  something  previoiu  ev*ii  to  taste:  *tts 

sense, 
tSood  eeiiae^  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaT*ki, 
And,  though  no  science,  &irly  worth  the  seren ; 
A  light  within  yourself  you  most  perceive, 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  hare  it  not  to  give.      Pon: 

In  all  instances  where  our  experience  of  tlw 
past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform,  our  judg^ 
went  concerning  the  future  amonnta  to  certainty. 


The  words  sense  and  Judgment  are  fre- 
quently employed  without  any  epithets 
to  denote  a  positively  large  share  of  these 
faculties. 


The  fox,  in  deeper  cunning  versed. 
The  beauties  of  her  mind  rehears'd. 
And  talk'd  of  knowledge,  taste,  ana 
To  which  the  fair  have  vast  pretence 


Mooi 


To  speak  without  flattery,  few  have  like  nse 
of  learning,  or  like  Jud{fmtnt  in  learning,  as  I 
have  observed  in  your  lordship.  Bacok. 

As  epithets,  sensible  9.nd  Judicious  both 
denote  the  possession  of  these  faculties 
in  a  high  degree,  but  in  their  application 
they  are  distinguished  as  above.  A  writ- 
er or  a  speaker  is  said  to  be  'sensible ;  a 
friend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  Judicious. 
Sense  displays  itself  in  the  conversation 
or  the  communication  of  one*s  ideas; 
Judgment  in  the  propriety  of  one^s  ac- 
tions. A  sensible  man  may  be  an  enter- 
taining companion,  but  a  Judicious  man 
in  any  post  of  command  is  an  inestima- 
ble treasure.  Sensible  remarks  are  al- 
ways calculated  to  please  and  interei>t 
sensible  people ;  Judicious  roeastires  have 
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a  sterling  value  in  themselves  that  ia  ap- 
preciated according  to  the  importance  of 
tbe  object.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  to 
l>e  aenMe  is  a  desirable  thing,  but  to  be 
Judiciaua  is  an  indispensable  requisite  m 
those  who  have  to  act  a  part. 

I  have  l)een  tired  with  accoants  from  nernibU 
men  furnished  with  matters  of  fact  which  have 
liappcned  within  their  own  knowledge. 

*^*^  ADDI80N. 

Your  ohMTvations  are  so  judieiaus,  I  wish 
you  had  not  been  so  sparing  of  them. 
''  Sir  w.  Jones. 

SENSIBLE,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 


All  these  epithets,  which  are  derived 
from  the  same  source  («.  To  fed\  have 
obviously  a  great  sameness  of  meaning, 
though  not  of  application.     SENSIBLE 
and  SENSITIVE  both   denote  the  ca- 
pacity of  being  moved  to  feeling :  SEN- 
TIENT implies  the  very  act  of  feeling. 
Setmble  expresses  either  a  habit  of  the 
body  and  mind,  or  only  a  particular  state 
referring  to  some  particukr  object:    a 
person  may  be  tensible  of  things  in  gen- 
eral, or  aetuibU  of  cold,  tennble  of  inju- 
ries, smtible  of  the  kindnesses  which  he 
has  received  from  an  individual.     Setui- 
five  signifies  always  an  habitual  or  per- 
manent quality ;  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  objects:  a  aeruUive  creature  implies 
one  whose  sense  is  by  distinction  quick- 
ly to  be  acted  upon ;  a  senaitive  plant  is 
a  peculiar  species  of  plants,  marked  for 
the  property  of  having  torn  or  being 
tenmble  of  the  touch. 

And,  with  affection  wondrous  ««fwiW«, 
He  wrung  Bassanlo's  hand,  and  so  they  partea. 

Srakspeabb. 

Those  creatures  live  more  alone  whose  food, 
and  therefore  prey,  is  upon  other  ««»»«<«^«*f  i" 
urea.  Templb. 

Sensihie  and  aenmtive  have  always  a 
reference  to  external  objects;  but  sen- 
tient expresses  simply  the  possession  of 
feeling  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the 
terms  Bensible  and  tensitive  are  applied 
only  to  persons  or  corporeal  objects :  but 
aenftCTi/,  which  conveys  the  most  abstract 
meaning,  is  applicable  to  men  and  spir- 
its ;  sentient  beings,  taken  absolutely,  may 
include  angels  as  well  as  men ;  it  is  re- 
stricted in  its  meaning  by  the  context 
only. 


If  circumspection  and  caution  are  a  part  of 
wisdom,  when  we  worlc  only  upon  inanimate  mat- 
ter, surely  they  become  a  part  of  duty  too,  when 
the  subject  of  our  demolition  and  construction  la 
not  brick  and  mortar,  but  aentUnt  beings,  by  the 
sudden  alteration  of  whose  condition  and  habits 
multitudes  may  be  rendered  miserable.   Bubke. 

SENSIBLE,  PERCEPTIBLE. 

These  epithets  are  here  applied  not  to 
the  persons  capable  of  being  impressed, 
but  to  the  objects  capable  of  impressing : 
in  this  case  SENSIBLE  (v.  To  feel)  ap- 
plies  to  that  which  acts  on  the  senses 
merely ;   PERCEPTIBLE  {v.  To  see),  to 
that  which  acts  on  the  senses  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  mind.    All  corporeal  ob- 
jects are  naturally  termed  sensible,  inas- 
much as  they  are  sennble  to  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  nose,  the  touch,  and  the  taste ; 
particular  things  Aveperceptibley  inasmuch 
as  they  are  to  be  perceived  or  recognized 
by  the  mind.    Sometimes  sensible  signi- 
fies discernible  by  means  of  the  senses,  as 
when  we  speak  of  a  sensible  difference  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  this  case  it  comes 
nearer  to  the  meaning  of  perceptible  ;  but 
the  latter  always  refers  more  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  mind  than  the  former :  the 
difference  between  colors  is  said  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  when  they  approach 
very  near  to  each  other ;  so  likewise  the 
growth  of  a  body  is  said  not  to  be  percep- 
tible when  it  cannot  be  marked  from  one 
time  to  another  by  the  difference  of  state. 

I  have  suffered  a  seneihle  loss,  if  that  word  is 
strong  enough  to  express  the  mislbrtune  which 
has  denriired  me  of  so  excellent  a  man. 

MELMOTB'S  LETTBBS  op  ClCEBO. 

What  must  have  been  the  state  into  which  the 
Assembly  has  brought  your  affairs,  that  the  re- 
lief afforded  by  so  vast  a  supply  has  been  hardly 
jwcepmu  t  »««"• 


SENSUALIST,  VOLUPTUARY,  EPICURE. 
The  SENSUALIST  Uvcs  for  the  indul- 
gence of  his  senses :  the  VOLUPTUARY 
(from  voluptas,  pleasure)  is  devoted  to  his 
pleasures,  and,  as  far  as  these  pleasures 
are  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  voluptnarj/ 
is  a  sensualist:  the  EPICURE,  from  Epi- 
curus, is  one  who  makes  the  pleasures  of 
sense  his  god,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  a 
sensualist  and  a  voluptuary.    In  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms,  however,  the  sen- 
fualist  is  one  who  is  a  slave  to  the  gross- 
est appetites ;  the  voluptuary  is  one  who 
studies  his  pleasures  so  as  to  make  them 
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the  most  valuable  to  himself ;  the  epicure 
is  a  species  of  voluptuary  who  practises 
more  than  ordinary  refinement  in  the 
choice  of  his  pleasures. 

Let  the  9en»ualUt  Mtisfy  himself  ab  he  to 
able ;  he  will  find  that  there  to  a  certain  living 
spark  within  which  all  tlie  drink  he  can  pour  in 
will  never  be  able  to  quench.  South. 

To  fill  up  the  drawing  of  thto  personage,  he 
conceived  a  voluptuary^  who  in  hto  person 
should  be  bloated  and  blown  up  to  the  size  of  a 
Silenna ;  lacy,  luxurious,  in  9en8Uttlity  a  satyr, 
ifi  intemperance  a  bacchanalian.     Cuiobbland. 

What  epicure  can  be  always  plying  hto  pal- 
ate? SOOTO. 

8ENTENCE|  PROPOSITION,  PERIOD, 
PHRASE. 

SENTENCE,  in  Latin  aeiitentia,  is  but 
a  variation  of  aerUimeni  (v.  Opinion). 
PROPOSITION,  ».  Propoeal.  PERIOD, 
in  Latin  periodu»^  Greek  mpiodoct  from 
frtpij  about,  and  oSoct  way,  signifies  the 
circuit  or  round  of  words  which  renders 
the  sense  complete.  PHRASE,  from  the 
Greek  6pa^ia,  to  speak,  signifies  the  words 
utterea. 

The  aenienee  consists  of  any  words 
which  convey  sentiment :  tlie  propontum 
consists  of  the  thing  set  before  the  mind, 
that  is,  either  our  own  minds  or  the  minds 
of  others;  hence  the  term  tentenoe  has 
more  special  regard  to  the  form  of  words, 
and  the  proposiiion  to  the  matter  contain- 
ed :  they  are  both  used  technically  or  oth* 
erwise :  the  former  in  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric ;  the  latter  in  logic.  The  aenienee  is 
simple  and  complex ;  the  prcpomtion  is 
universal  or  particular.  Period  and 
phrcue^  like  aenienee^  are  forms  of  words, 
but  they  are  solely  so,  whereas  the  aen- 
ttnce  depends  on  the  connection  of  ideas 
by  which  it  is  formed :  we  speak  of  aen- 
teneea  either  as  to  their  structure  or  their 
sentiment;  hence  the  aenienee  is  either 
grammatical  or  moral :  but  the  period  re- 
gards only  the  structure ;  it  is  either  well 
or  ill  turned :  the  term  phraae  denotes  the 
character  of  the  words ;  hence  it  is  either 
vulgar  or  polite,  idiomatic  or  general :  the 
aentence  must  consist  of  at  least  two  words 
to  make  sense ;  the  phrase  may  be  a  sin- 
gle word  or  otherwise. 

Some  expect  In  letters  pointed  aeit  fences  and 
forcible  periods.  Joiinsom. 

Chryslppus,  laborlntr  how  to  reconcile  these 
ttvn  propoaitionn,  thnc  all  things  are  done  by 


&te,  and  yet  that  something  is  in  cmr  own  ynm- 
er,  cannot  extricate  himselt  Kajoso&a. 

Dtoastrous  words  can  best  disaster  ahoir, 
lu  angry  phrase  the  angry  passions  rIov. 

ELFiixamosE. 

TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMX. 

To  SENTENCE,  or  pass  aenienee^  is  to 
give  a  final  opinion  or  decision  which  is 
to  influence  the  fate  of  an  object  CON- 
DEMN, from  dcmmtan^  a  loss,  is  to  pa^s 
such  a  aenienee  as  shall  be  to  the  hart  of 
an  object  DOOM,  in  Saxon  dbm,  a  judg- 
ment, comes  from  demon,  to  judge  or 
deem. 

When  these  terms  are  taken  in  the  ju- 
ridical sense,  to  aenienee  is  indefinite  as 
to  the  quantum  of  punishment,  it  may  be 
great  or  small;  a  criminal  may  be  jtm- 
ienced  to  a  mild  or  severe  punishment :  to 
condemn,  and  doom  are  always  employed 
to  denote  a  severe  punishment,  and  the 
latter  still  severer  than  the  former.  A 
person  is  condemned  to  the  galleya,  to 
transportation  for  life,  or  to  death ;  he  is 
doomed  to  eternal  misery. 

At  the  end  of  the  tentli  book,  the  poet  Joins 
this  beantirnl  circumstance,  that  they  oflfered  np 
their  penitential  prayers  on  tlie  very  place  w|iex« 
their  Judge  appeared  to  tiiem  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  aentence.  Adooox. 

It  so  happened,  by  one  of  the  Judges  withdraw- 
ing upon  a  sudden  lit  of  the  stone,  the  conrt  was 
divided,  one  half  for  the  condemning  him,  and 
the  other  half  tliat  he  was  not  guilty. 

Clabemdov. 

• 

To  aenienee  is  always  the  act  of  some 
conscious  agent;  but  to  condemn  and  doom 
may  be  the  effect  of  circumstanoea,  or 
brought  about  by  the  nature  of  things. 
A  person  is  always  aeniencedhy  some  one 
to  suffer  in  consequence  of  his  conduct ; 
he  is  condemned  or  doonudy  either  by  his 
misfortune  or  his  fault,  to  suffer  what- 
ever circumstances  impose  upon  him; 
immoral  writers  are  justly  condemned  to 
oblivion  or  infamy;  or  persons  may  be 
condemned  by  their  hard  lot  to  struggle 
through  life  for  a  bare  living ;  and  some 
are  doomed  by  a  still  harder  lot  to  penury 
and  wretchedness. 

Liberty  (Thomson^s  "  Liberty")  called  In  rain 
upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises ;  her  praises 
were  condemned  to  harbor  spiders  and  gather 
dust.  Jonsso!«. 

Even  the  abridger,  compiler,  and  translator, 
though  their  lafxirs  cannot  he  ranked  with  thnw 
of  the  diurnal  binsrrapher,  yet  must  not  he  nsb> 
\y  doomed  to  annihilation.  .loHxaoR, 
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To  mntenee  as  to  pass  sentence  in  the 
judicial  sense  only ;  but  the  noun  sentence 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  judgment,  and 
has  likewise  a  moral  as  well  as  a  judicial 
application,  in  which  latter  case  it  admits 
of  a  further  comparison  with  condemp,  or 
rotidenuuUian,  The  tentenee  is  a  formal 
and  the  condemnation  an  informal  judg- 
ment: the  sentence  may  be  favorable  or 
unfavorable ;  the  condemnation  is  always 
unfavorable :  critics  pronounce  their  ten- 
tefice  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  work ; 
the  public  may  condemn  a  measure  in  any 
manner  by  which  they  make  their  senti- 
ments known.  To  doom,  which  signifies 
only  to  determine  the  fate  of  a  person,  is 
not  allied  to  the  other  terms  in  their  mor- 
al application. 

Let  him  set  ont  some  of  Luther's  works,  that 
by  them  we  may  pass  sentenee  upon  M«  doc- 
trines. Attbrbdrt. 

This  practice  being  Intended  only  to  honor 
Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  Iwth  risen 
upon  us  to  enlighten  us  with  that  doctrine  of 
mlvation,  to  which  we  then  declare  our  adhe- 
rence, it  ought  not  to  be  condemned  as  super- 
stition. Seckcb. 

SENTENTIOUS,  SENTIMENTAL. 

SENTENTIOUS  signifies  having  or 
abounding  in  sentencea  or  judgments; 
SENTIMENTAL,  having  sentiment  {v. 
Opinion).  Books  and  authors  are  term- 
ed sententious;  but  travellers,  society,  in- 
tercourse, correspondence,  and  the  like, 
are  characterized  as  sentim^enial.  Mor- 
alists, whose  works  and  conversation 
abound  in  moral  sentences,  like  Dr.  John- 
son^s,  are  termed  sententious;  novelists 
and  romance  writers,  like  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
are  properly  sentimental.  Sententious 
books  always  serve  for  improvement; 
sentvnenial  works,  unless  they  are  of  a 
superior  order,  are  in  general  hurtful. 

His  (&Ir.  Ferguson's)  love  of  Montesquieu  and 
Tacitus  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
short-winded  and  sentetUious.  Gbat. 

In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusing,  there  are 
no  passages  more  captivating  than  those  delicate 
stroltes  of  Mntimentnl  morality  which  refer  our 
actions  to  the  determination  of  feeling. 

Mackkmzik. 

SENTIMENT,  SENSATION,  PERCEPTION. 

SENTIMENT  and  SENSATION  are 
obviously  derived  from  the  same  source 
(v.  To  fed).  PERCEPTION,  from  per- 
ceive (v.  To  see),  expresses  the  act  of  per- 


eeivinff,  or  the  impressions  produced  b^ 
perceivinff. 

The  impressions  which  objects  make 
upon  the  person  are  designated  by  all 
these  terms;  but  the  sentiment  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  the  sensation  is  confined 
to  the  senses,  and  the  perception  rests  iu 
the  understanding.  Sentiments  are  live- 
ly, sensations  are  grateful,  perceptions  are 
clear.  Gratitude  is  a  sentiment  the  most 
pleasing  to  the  human  mind ;  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  action  of  electricity 
on  the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ;  a 
nice  perception  of  objects  is  one  of  the 
first  requisites  for  perfection  in  any  art. 

T  am  fhiming  every  possible  pretence  to  live 
hereafter  according  to  my  own  taste  and  senti- 
ntents.  McLMorirs  Lettees  op  Cicero. 

Diversity  of  constitution  or  other  circum- 
stances vary  the  sensations,  and  to  them  Java 
pepper  is  cold.  Glanvil. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception ^kr^  is  not 
conscious  of  its  own  existence.  Bentley. 

The  sentiment  extends  to  manners,  and 
renders  us  alive  to  the  liappiness  or  mis- 
ery of  others  as  well  as  our  own ;  it  is 
that  by  which  men  are  most  nearly  al- 
lied to  each  other :  the  sensation  is  pure- 
ly physical,  and  the  effect  of  external  ob- 
jects upon  either  the  body  or  the  mind : 
perceptions  carry  us  into  the  district  of 
science;  they  give  us  an  interest  in  all 
the  surrounding  objects  as  intellectual 
observers.  A  man  of  spirit  or  courage 
receives  marks  of  honor,  or  affronts,  with 
very  different  seiUiments  from  the  pol- 
troon: he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by 
the  present  fleeting  existence  mtist  bo 
careful  to  remove  every  painful  sensation: 
we  judge  of  objects  as  complex  or  sim- 
ple according  to  the  number  of  pa'cep- 
tions  which  they  produce  in  us. 

Alilce  to  council  or  the  assembly  came, 
With  equal  souls  and  sentimeiUs  the  same. 

Pope. 

When  we  describe  onr  sensations  of  another's 
sorrows  in  condolence,  the  customs  of  the  world 
scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.  Jobksok. 

When  first  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day, 
External  forms  on  young  perception  phiy. 

Langborkb. 

TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN,  DE- 
TACH. 

To  SEPARATE  (v.  To  abstract)  is  tlie 
general  term :  whatever  is  united  or  join- 
ed in  any  way  mny  be  separated,  be  the 
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janctioti  naftaral  or  artiicUl;  bat  to 
SEVER,  which  is  but  a  yariatioa  of  Mpo- 
raU,  is  a  mode  of  tfparaiinff  natural  Iwd- 
ics,  or  bodies  naturally  joined :  we  may 
separate  in  part  or  entirely ;  we  fever  en. 
ttrely :  we  eeparate  with  or  without  vio- 
lence; we  sever  with  violence  only:  we 
may  separate  papers  which  have  been 
pasted  together,  or  fruits  which  have 
grown  together ;  but  the  head  is  severed 
from  the  body,  or  a  branch  from  the 
trunk. 

Can  a  body  be  inflamroable  from  which  it 
would  puzzle  a  chemist  to  ttparate  an  intlam- 
mable  ingredient?  Botu. 

To  mention  only  that  apecies  of  sheil-flih  that 
grow  to  the  surface  of  several  rocks,  and  im- 
mediately die  upon  their  being  severed  from  the 
place  where  they  grow.  Addisom. 

To  separate  may  be  said  of  things 
which  are  only  remotely  connected ;  DIS- 
JOIN, signifying  to  destroy  a  junction,  is 
said  of  that  which  is  intimately  connect- 
ed so  as  to  be  joined :  we  separate  as  con- 
venience requires ;  we  may  separate  in  a 
right  or  a  wrong  manner ;  we  mostly  dis- 
join  things  which  ought  to  remain  join- 
ed :  we  separate  syllables  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
cUsjoined  in  writing  by  an  accidental  eras- 
ure. To  DETACH,  signifying  to  destroy 
a  contact,  has  an  intermediate  sense  be- 
tween separate  and  disjoin^  applying  to 
bodies  which  are  neither  so  loosely  con- 
nected as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  as 
the  latter :  we  separate  things  that  direct- 
ly meet  in  no  point;  we  disjoin  those 
which  may  meet  in  many  points ;  we  de- 
tach those  things  which  meet  in  one  point 
only. 

Our  Saviour  did  not  separate  from  the  Jew- 
ish Church,  though  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
who  ruled  in  ecclesiastical  matters  at  that  time, 
had  perverted  the  law.  BBMNn*. 

In  times  and  regions,  so  din^oined  from  each 
other  that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any 
communication  of  sentiments,  has  prevailed  a 
general  and  uniform  expectation  of  propitiating 
God  by  corporeal  austerities.  Johnson. 

The  several  parts  of  it  are  detaeJied  one  from 
the  other,  and  yet  Join  again  one  cannot  tell  how. 

Tope. 

Separate,  sever,  and  detach  may  be  ap- 
plied to  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  ob- 
jects; persons  may  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  diversity  of  interests  or 
opinions ;  they  may  be  severed  from  each 


other  wheat  their  aliectkms  are  estnmged 
toward  each  other;  thej  nuty  be  detaeJeiA 
from  each  other  by  circumstances  after 
having  been  attached  by  any  tie. 

They  (the  French  Repablicans)  never  faav« 
abandoned,  and  never  will  abandoB,  their  oU 
steady  maxire  of  separating  the  petite  frsa 
their  government.  BcasA. 

Better  I  were  distract. 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  seter«d  frovn  my 
griefs.  SHAKsrcajts. 

As  for  the  detached  rhapsodies  which  Lycsr- 
gus  in  more  early  times  broac^t  with  him  osK 
of  Asia,  they  must  have  been  exceeding] j  inper* 

feet.  CCMBKBXJlADu 

6EQUKL,  CIjOSE. 

SEQUEL  is  a  species  of  CLOSE ;  it  is 
that  which  follows  by  way  of  termina- 
tion ;  but  the  dose  is  simply  that  which 
rfflsw,  or  puts  an  end  to  anytitiing.    These 
cannot  be  a  sequd  without  a  o&Mr,  bat 
there  may  be  a  dose  without  a  sequeL    A 
story  may  have  either  a  seqvd  or  a  dose; 
when  the  end  is  detached  from  the  be- 
ginning so  as  to  follow,  it  is  a  teqwi ; 
if  the  beginning  and  end  are  uninterrupt- 
ed, it  is  simply  a  dose.    When  a  work  is 
published  in  distinct  parts,  those  which 
follow  at  the  end  may  be  termed  the  «- 
qtiel:  if  it  appears  all  at  once,  the  con- 
cluding pages  are  the  dose. 

Oh  let  me  say  no  more : 
Gather  the  sequel  by  what  went  before. 


A  tale  ihoold  be  Jadidoos,  clear,  aacciiict. 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  Unk^; 
Tell  not  as  new  what  everybody  knows. 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  eioee. 

Cowrsa. 

SERIES,  COURSE. 

A  SERIES,  in  Latin  series^  from  «vt», 
to  bind  or  connect,  is  applied  to  things 
which  are  connected  with  each  other, 
simply  in  order  of  time  or  nimiber. 
COURSE,  in  Latin  ewrsus,  from  cttrroy 
to  run,  signifying  the  line  formed  or  the 
direction  taken  in  running,  applies  to 
things  which  are  so  connected  together 
as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  line ;  a  series  of 
events  are  such  as  follow  in  order  of 
time ;  a  series  of  numbers  of  any  work 
are  such  as  follow  in  numerical  order ;  a 
course  of  events  are  such  as  tend  to  the 
same  end ;  a  course  of  lectures,  such  as 
are  delivered  on  the  same  subject. 

Tou  may  believe  me  I  shall  never  forget  from 
whom  this  long  series  of  applications  took  its 
rise.  BsATTia 
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If  It  be  asked  what  Is  the  improper  expectation 
which  It  is  dangerous  to  indulge,  experience  will 
answer,  that  it  is  an  expectation  that  requires 
the  common  course  of  things  to  be  clianged. 

Johnson. 

SBRYANT,  DOMESTIC;  MENIAL, 
DRUDGE. 

In  the  term  SERVANT  is  inclttded  the 
idea  of  the  service  performed:  in  the 
term  DOMESTIC,  from  damm,  a  house, 
is  included  the  idea  of  one  belonging  to 
the  house  or  family:  in  the  word  M^I- 
AL,  from  maniUy  the  hand,  is  included  the 
idea  of  labor ;  and  the  term  DRUDOE, 
that  of  drudgery.  We  hire  a  servant  at 
a  certain  rr«te,  and  for  a  particular  ser- 
vice; we  are  attached  to  our  domestics 
according  to  their  assiduity  and  attention 
to  our  wishes;  we  employ  as  a  menuU 
one  who  is  unfit  for  a  higher  employ- 
ment ;  and  a  drudge  in  any  labor,  how- 
ever hard  and  disagreeable. 

A  servant  dwells  remote  firom  all  luowledge 
of  his  lord^s  purposes.  South. 

Montesuroa  wa  <  attended  by  his  own  domes- 
ticsy  and  served  with  his  usual  state. 

ROBCSTBON. 

Some  were  his  (Kinff  Charles's)  own  menial 
servants,  and  ate  bread  at  his  table  before  they 
lifted  up  their  heel  against  him.  Socm. 

He  who  will  be  vastly  rich  must  resolve  to  be 
a  drttdge  all  his  days.  South. 

SERVITUDE,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE. 

F^nRVITUDB  expresses  less  than 
SLAVERY,  and  this  less  than  BOND- 
AGE. 

Servitude^  from  servio^  conveys  simply 
the  idea  of  performing  a  service  without 
Bpecifying  the  principle  upon  which  it  Is 
performed.  Among  the  Romans,  servfis 
signified  a  slave,  because  all  who  served 
were  literally  slaves,  the  power  over  the 
person  being  almost  unlimited.  The 
mild  influence  of  Christianity  has  cor- 
rected men^s  notions  with  regard  to  their 
rights  as  well  as  their  duties,  and  estab- 
lished serviivde  on  the  just  principle  of 
a  mutual  compact,  without  any  infraction 
on  that  most  precious  of  all  human  gifts, 
personal  liberty.  Slavery^  which  marks 
a  condition  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  this  invaluable  endowment,  is  a 
term  odious  to  the  Chrif^tian  ear :  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  grossest  state  of  society ; 
the  word  being  derived  from  the  German 
sUtffs,  or  SrlavorUanSy  a  fierce  and  intrepid 


people  who  made  a  long  stand  against 
the  Germans,  and,  being  at  last  defeated, 
were  made  slaves.  Slavery^  therefore,  in- 
cludes not  ovXj  sermtude^  but  also  the  odi- 
ous circumstance  of  the  entire  subjection 
of  one  individual  to  another.  Bondage, 
from  to  bindy  denotes  the  state  of  being 
bound,  that  is,  slavery  in  its  most  aggrava- 
ted form,  in  which,  to  the  loss  of  person- 
al liberty,  is  added  cruel  treatment ;  the 
term  is  seldom  applied  in  its  proper  sense 
to  any  persons  but  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 
In  a  figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  being 
a  slave  to  our  passions,  and  under  the 
bondage  of  sin,  in  which  cases  the  terms 
preserve  precisely  the  same  distinction. 

It  is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  persons  in  the 
world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servi- 
tude. SOCTH. 

So  dilferent  are  the  geniuses  which  are  formed 
under  Turkish  slavery  and  Grecian  liberty. 

AODISOK. 

Our  caf;e 
We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird, 
And  sing  our  hond-age  freely.  SHAsarEARE. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  servile  and  slavish^  which  are 
employed  only  in  the  moral  application. 
He  who  is  servile  has  the  mean  character 
of  a  servant,  but  he  is  still  a  free  agent ; 
but  he  who  is  lavish  is  bound  and  fet- 
tered in  every  possible  form. 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline. 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  labor'd  births  of  standi  brains. 
Mot  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains.        Denhail 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

SHADE  and  SHADOW,  in  German 
sthaUeny  are  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  word  skine,  show  (v.  To  shoWy 
etc.).  Both  these  terms  express  that 
darkness  which  is  occasioned  by  the  sun^s 
rays  being  intercepted  by  any  body ;  but 
shade  simply  expresses  the  absence  of 
the  light,  and  shadow  signifies  also  the 
figure  of  the  body  which  thus  intercepts 
the  light  Trees  naturally  produce  a 
s?iadey  by  means  of  their  branches  and 
leaves:  and  wherever  the  image  of  the 
tree  is  reflected  on  the  earth  that  forms 
its  shadow.  It  is  agreeable  in  the  heat 
of  summer  to  sit  in  the  sJiade ;  the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  shadow  follows 
the  man  has  been  proverbially  adopted 
as  a  simile  for  one  who  clings  close  to 
another. 
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Welcome,  je  thadet  I  ye  bowery  thkketa,  hail ! 

Thoxson. 

At  erery  step, 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadoun  blacker  fall, 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around. 

Thomson. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  more 
widely  distinguished  in  their  significa- 
tion. As  a  ^ade  implies  darkness,  so  to 
be  in  the  thade  is  the  same  as  to  be  in 
obscurity ;  as  the  thadow  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion or  appearance,  so,  in  the  moral  sense, 
the  shadow  of  a  thing  is  that  which  is 
opposed  to  the  substance. 

llie  pions  prince  then  seeks  the  t^adt 
Which  hides  from  sight  the  pious  maid. 

Dbtpsm. 

As  a  man  he  has  liardly  left  him  the  ahatiow 
of  a  good  quality.  Cowpee. 

TO  SHAKE,  TREMBLE,  SnUPOER, 
QUIVER,  QUAKE. 

SHAKE,  SHUDDER  (in  the  German 
Behmtdn,  tehiUien),  QUIVER,  and 
QUAKE,  in  the  Latin  quaiio^  cutio,  and 
the  Italian  scumere,  are  all  derived  from 
one  common  original;  TREMBLE  comes 
from  the  Latin  tremo. 

To  sfuike  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are 
but  modes  of  making:  to  tremble  is  to 
gltake  from  an  inward  cause,  or  what  ap- 
pears to  be  so :  in  this  manner  a  person 
trtmblen  from  fear,  from  cold,  or  weak- 
ness ;  and  a  leaf  which  is  imperceptibly 
agitated  by  the  air  is  also  said  to  trem- 
iTe:  to  shudder  is  to  tremble  violently: 
to  quiver  and  to  quake  are  botL  to  trem- 
ble quickly ;  but  the  former  denotes  rath- 
er a  vibratory  motion,  as  the  point  of  a 
spear  when  thrown  against  wood;  the 
latter  a  quick  motion  of  the  whole  body, 
as  in  the  case  of  bodies  that  have  not 
sufficient  consistency  in  themselves    to 

remain  still. 

Under  his  burning  wlieels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  8/ioot  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  Miltom. 

The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn. 
Was  headlong  hurl'd.  DavnEif. 

He  said,  and  hurl'd  against  the  mountain  side 
His  quiverinff  siwar.  Drtdek. 

Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake. 
That  seem'd  to  tremble  evermore  and  qttaie. 

Spbnbbh. 

TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 

SHAKE,  V.  To  shake.  AGITATE,  in 
Latin  affito^  is   a   frequentative  of  ago. 


to  drive,  that  is,  to  drive  different  iraT& 
TOSS  is  probably  contracted  from  loni 
perfect  of  torqueo,  to  whirl. 

A  motion  more  or  less  violent  is  fiig« 
nified  by  all  these  terms,  which  differ 
both  in  the  manner  and  the  cause  of  the 
motion.  Shake  is  indefinite,  it  may  dif- 
fer in  degree  as  to  the  yioleDce;  to  e^ 
taie  and  ton  rise  in  sense  upon  the  word 
iJiake:  a  breeze ehakee  a  leaf,  a  storm  ag-i- 
tatee  the  sea,  and  the  waves  ten  a*^es6el 
to  and  fro :  large  and  small  bodies  may 
be  shaken  ;  large  bodies  are  eigUaUd:  a 
handkerchief  may  be  thaken  ;  the  earth 
is  agitated  by  an  earthquake.  What  1:9 
shaken,  and  agitated  is  not  removed  from 
its  place  ;  but  what  is  toeaed  is  thrown 
from  place  to  place.  A  house  noaj  fre- 
quently be  shcJceHy  while  the  foundatioa 
remains  good ;  the  waters  are  most  agi- 
tated  while  they  remain  within  their 
bounds;  but  a  ball  is  Zoned  from  hand 
to  hand. 


An  unwholesome  blast  of  air,  a  oeld,  or  a 
feit,  may  shake  in  pieces  a  man's  bmnly  fisfaric 

Som. 

I  found  the  magnetical  needle  greatly  agitated 
near  tlie  summit  of  the  mountain.        BaTDOSE. 

7V»m'<f  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round. 
Breathless  I  fell.  rora 

To  shake  and  toss  are  the  acts  eithet 
of  persons  or  things ;  to  agitate  is  the  act 
of  things  when  taken  in  the  active  sense. 
A  person  shakes  the  hand  of  another,  or 
the  motion  of  a  carriage  shakes  persons 
in  general,  and  agitates  those  who  are 
weak  in  frame :  a  child  tastes  his  food 
about ;  or  the  violent  motion  of  a  vessel 
tosses  everything  about  which  is  in  it. 
To  shake  arises  from  external  or  internal 
causes ;  we  may  be  shaken  by  others,  or 
s/ioke  ourselves  from  cold :  to  agitate  and 
tow  arise  always  from  some  external  ac- 
tion, direct  or  indirect ;  the  body  may  be 
agitated  by  violent  concussion  from  with- 
out, or  from  the  action  of  perturbed  feel- 
ings ;  the  body  may  be  tossed  by  various 
circumstances,  and  the  mind  may  be  toss- 
ed to  and  fro  by  the  violent  action  of  the 
passions.  Hence  the  propriety  of  using 
the  terms  in  the  moral  application.  The 
resolution  is  shaken,  as  the  tree  is  by  the 
wind ;  the  mind  is  agitated  like  troubled 
waters ;  a« person  is  tossed  to  and  fro  in 
the  ocean  of  life,  as  the  vessel  is  Umed 
by  the  waves. 
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Not  my  flrin  (kith 
Can  bj  his  band  be  aftaken  or  aeduc'd. 

MiLTOH. 

We  all  moat  hare  obeerred  that  a  speaker 
affitoted  with  passion,  or  an  actor  who  is  indeed 
strictly  an  imitator,  are  perpetually  cluuiging  the 
tone  and  pitch  of  their  voice,  as  the  sense  of  their 
words  yariea.  Sir  W.  Jombs. 

Yoor  mind  is  tosHnff  on  the  sea, 

There  where  yoar  argosies 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.    SoAsaPBAU. 

SHARP,  ACUTK,  KEEN. 

Th£  general  property  expressed  by 
these  epithets  is  that  of  sharpnen^  or  an 
ability  to  cut  The  term  SHARP,  in 
German,  etc.,  tcharf^  from  scJiereriy  to  cut, 
is  generic  and  indefinite ;  the  two  others 
are  modes  of  skarpnas  differing  in  the 
circumstance  or  the  degree :  the  ACUTE 
(v.Acyie)  is  not  only  more  than  duirp 
in  the  common  sense,  but  signifies  also 
sharp  •  pointed  :  a  knife  may  be  sharp  ; 
but  a  needle  is  properly  acuit.  Things 
are  sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a 
pointed  edee  ;  but  the  KEEN  (v.  AaUe) 
is  applicable  only  to  the  long  edge ;  and 
that  in  the  highest  degree  of  sliarptusss : 
a  common  knife  may  be  sharp;  but  a 
razor  or  a  lancet  are  properly  said  to  be 
keen.  These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  in  their  figurative  use.  Ev- 
ery pain  is  sharp  which  may  resemble 
that  which  is  produced  by  cutting ;  it  is 
aciUe  when  it  resembles  that  produced 
by  piercing  deep :  words  are  said  to  be 
thatp  which  have  any  power  in  them  to 
wound ;  they  are  keen  when  they  cut  deep 
and  wide. 

Re  sure  yon  avoid  as  much  as  yon  can  to  in- 
quire after  those  that  have  been  sfiarp  in  their 
Judgments  toward  me.       Eabl  op  STSAPFoaD. 

Wisdom's  eye 
AetiU  for  what?   To  spy  more  miseries.  Youko. 

To  this  great  end  kee^i  instinct  stings  him  on. 

YOCNO. 

TO  SHINE,  GUTTER,  GLARE,  SPARKLE, 
RADLATE. 

SHINE,  in  Saxon  sehinean^  German 
seheinen^  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  words  show,  see,  etc.  GLITTER 
and  GLARE  are  variations  from  the  Ger- 
man ffieisseriy  gldnxen,  etc.,  which  have  a 
similar  meaning.  To  SPARKLE  signi- 
fies to  produce  sparks;  and  spark  is  in 
Saxon  spearee,  low  German  and  Dutch 
spark.  To  RADIATE  is  to  produce  rays, 
from  the  Latin  radius,  a  ray. 


The  emission  of  light  is  the  common 
idea  conveyed  by  these  terms.  To  shine 
expresses  simply  this  general  idea:  fflii- 
ter  and  the  other  verbs  include  some  col- 
lateral idea  in  their  sign  ification.  To  shine 
is  a  steady  emission  of  light;  to  ff litter  is 
an  unsteady  emission  of  light,  occasioned 
by  the  reflection  on  transparent  or  bright 
bodies :  the  sun  and  moon  shine  whenever 
they  make  their  appearance ;  but  a  set  of 
diAtDonds glitter  by  the  irregular  reflection 
of  the  light  on  them ;  or  the  brazen  spire 
of  a  steeple  glitters  when  the  sun  in  the 
morning  shines  upon  it.  This  is  the  same 
in  the  improper  as  the  proper  application. 

Yet  something  aftifiM  more  glorious  in  his  word, 
His  mercy  this.  Wallbb. 

The  happiness  of  success  glitU.ring  before  him 
withdraws  his  attention  from  the  atrociousnesa 
of  the  guilt.  Johnson. 

Sfdne  specifies  no  degree  of  light;  it 
may  be  barely  sufiicient  to  render  itself 
visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very  strong  degree 
of  light :  glare,  on  the  contrary,  denotes 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  light :  the 
sun  frequently  glares  when  it  shhies  only 
at  intervals ;  and  the  eye  also  glares. 

This  glorious  morning  star  was  not  the  transi- 
tory light  of  a  comet,  which  shinftt  and  glaree 
for  awhile,  and  then  presently  ranislies  into  noth- 
ing. SOCTH. 

Against  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion. 

Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 

Without  annoying  me.  Shakspsabb. 

To  s/Une  is  to  emit  light  in  a  full  stream ; 
but  to  sparkle  is  to  emit  it  in  small  por- 
tions ;  and  to  radiate  is  to  emit  it  in  long 
lines.  The  fire  sparkles  in  the  burning 
of  wood ;  or  the  light  of  the  sim  sparkles 
when  it  strikes  on  knobs  or  small  points ; 
or  the  eye  sparkies :  the  sun  radiates  when 
it  seems  to  emit  its  light  in  rays. 

His  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flame. 

Drtden. 

Now  had  the  sun  withdrawn  his  radiant  light. 

Drtdbm. 

SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 

SHOCK  denotes  a  violent  shake  or  ag- 
itation; CONCUSSION,  a  shaking  togeth- 
er. The  shock  is  often  instantaneous,  but 
does  not  necessarily  extend  beyond  the 
act  of  the  moment;  the  concussion  is  per- 
manent in  its  consequences,  it  tends  to 
derange  the  system.  Hence  the  different 
application  of  the  terms :  the  shock  may 
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affect  eitker  the  body  or  the  mind ;  the 
eoncfisdon  affects  propefly  only  the  body, 
or  corporeal  objects:  a  violent  and  sud- 
den blow  produces  a  shock  at  the  moment 
it  is  given ;  but  it  does  not  always  pro- 
duce a  conetttnon:  the  violence  of  a  fall 
wiU,  however,  sometimes  produce  a  om- 
cuasion  in  the  brain,  which  in  future  af- 
fects the  intellect 

He  stood  the  9kock  of  a  whole  hoet  of  foes. 

AoBuoir. 

How  can  that  eaneusHon  of  atoms  he  capable 
of  begetting  those  internal  and  vital  affections, 
that  self-consclousDess,  and  those  other  powers 
and  energies  that  we  feel  In  oar  minds,  seeing 
they  only  strike  upon  the  outward  sorfues? 
They  cannot  inwardly  pervade  one  another ;  they 
cannot  have  any  penetration  of  dimensions  and 
cotyonction  of  substance.  Bsim.BT. 

As  shock  conveys  no  idea  of  separa- 
tion, only  of  impression,  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  mind  and  the  body.  Sud- 
den news  of  an  exceedingly  painful  nat- 
ure will  often  produce  a  shock  on  the 
mind;  but  time  mostly  serves  to  wear 
away  the  effect  which  has  been  produced. 

It  is  Inconceptible  how  any  such  man,  that  hath 
stood  the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without 
corruption  or  alteration,  should  after  be  corrupt- 
ed or  altered.  Hall. 

TO  SHOOT,  DART. 

To  SHOOT  and  DART,  in  the  proper 
poQse,  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other,  as  expressing  different  modes  of 
sending  bodies  to  a  distance  from  a  giv- 
en point.  From  the  circumstances  of  the 
actions  arise  their  different  application 
to  other  objects  in  the  improper  sense ; 
RS  that  which  proceeds  by  shooting  goes 
forth  from  a  body  unexpectedly,  and  with 
great  rapidity ;  so,  in  the  figurative  sense, 
a  plant  shoots  up  that  comes  so  unexpect- 
edly as  not  to  be  seen ;  a  star  is  said  to 
ihoot  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  in 
a  shooting  manner  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

Tell,  how  like  a  tall  old  oak,  how  learning  shoots 
I'o  heaven  her  branches,  and  to  hell  her  roots. 

Dknham. 

From  a  similarity  in  the  form  of  rays, 
lightning,  etc.,  to  darts,  they  are  figura- 
tively said  to  be  darted. 

rill  safe  at  distance  to  his  god  he  prays, 
The  god  who  daris  around  the  world  his  rays. 

Pope. 


SHORT,  BRIEF,  CONCISS,  SUOCIKCT, 
SUMMARY. 


SHORT,  in  French  cowrf,  German  »«r&, 
Latin  curtu»^  Greek  Kvproq^  Is  the  generic, 
the  rest  are  specific  terms:  everything 
which  admits  of  dimensions  may  be  «Aor<, 
as  opposed  to  the  long,  that  is,  either  nat- 
urally or  artificially ;  tiie  rest  are  species 
of  artificial  shortness^  or  that  which  is  the 
work  of  art :  hence  it  is  that  material,  as 
well  as  spiritual,  objects  may  be  termed 
short:  but  the  BRIEF, in  Latin  hrm^'m 
Greek  ppaxvQ,  CONCISE,  in  Latin  eotui' 
«U8,  signifying  cut  into  a  small  body,  SUC- 
CINC^,  in  Latin  gitecifictus,  participle  of 
gueeit^y  to  tuck  up,  signifying  brought 
within  a  small  compass,  and  SUMMART 
{v.  Abridgment)  are  intellectual  or  spir- 
itual only.  We  may  term  a  stick,  a  let- 
ter, or  a  discourse,  sAor^/  but  we  speak 
of  bi^evity  only  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
speech ;  contiseness  and  suecinidfun  as  to 
the  matter  of  speech ;  tununary  as  to  the 
mode  either  of  speaking  or  acting :  the 
brief  is  opposed  to  the  prolix ;  the  eon- 
cise  and  succinct  to  the  diffuse ;  the  <sp»- 
mary  to  the  circumstantial  or  ceremoni- 
ous. It  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle importance  whether  a  man^s  life  be 
long  or  short ;  but  it  deeply  concerns  him 
that  every  moment  be  well  spent :  hnr- 
ity  of  expression  ought  to  be  consulted 
by  speakers,  even  more  than  by  writ- 
ers; coiuiBeness  is  of  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  formation  of  rules  for  yo'^ng  per- 
sons ;  and  succinctness  is  a  requisite  in 
every  writer  who  has  extensive  materials 
to  digest ;  a  summary  mode  of  proceed^ 
ing  may  have  the  advantage  of  saving 
time,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  in- 
correctness, and  often  of  injustice. 

The  widest  excursions  of  the  mind  are  made 
by  tkort  flights  frequently  repeated. 

JOBHSOBT. 

Premeditation  of  thought  and  bre/tfU^  of  ex- 
pression are  the  great  ingredients  of  that  rever- 
ence that  is  required  to  a  pious  and  acceptable 
prayer.  South. 

Aristotle  has  a  dry  conciseness^  that  makes 
one  imagine  one  is  perusing  a  table  of  contents. 

Gbat. 

T^t  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear. 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon. 

R0SCOM3I05. 

Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading. 
Slie'd  have  a  summary  proceeding.  Swm. 
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TO  SHOW,  Oa  SHSWy  POINT  OUT, 
MAIiK,  INDICATE. 

SHOW,  in  German  BcJtatien^  etc.,  Greek 
Otaofiaty  from  the  Hebrew  shook,  to  look 
upon,  is  here  the  general  terra,  and  the 
others  specific :  the  common  idea  incladed 
in  the  signification  of  them  all  is  that  of 
making  a  thing  visible  to  another.  To 
jAoio4s  an  indefinite  term ;  one  thowa  by 
Bimply  setting  a  thing  before  the  eyes  of 
another:  to  POINT  OUT,  to  fix  a  paint 
upon  a  thing,  is  specific ;  it  is  to  show 
some  particular /xnn^  by  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate application  to  it :  we  show  a  per- 
son a  book  when  we  put  it  into  his  hands ; 
but  we  paint  aui  the  beauties  of  its  con- 
tents by  making  a  paint  upon  them,  or 
nceonipanying  tiie  action  with  some  par- 
ticular movement,  which  shall  direct  the 
attention  of  the  observer  in  a  specific 
manner.  Many  things,  therefore,  may  be 
s/ioum  which  cannot  be  painted  aut:  a 
person  tihows  himself,  but  he  does  not 
point  himself  out;  towns,  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  the  like,  are  ahoum  ;  but  single 
things  of  any  description  are  painted  aut. 

If  I  do  feign, 
Oh  let  me  in  my  present  ivildness  die. 
And  never  live  to  ahoio  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  hare  purposed. 

Shaxspbabb. 

I  shall  do  jQfltico  to  those  who  have  distin- 
imished  themselves  in  learning,  and  ptHnt  out 
their  beanties.  Aodison. 

To  show  and  paint  aut  are  direct  per- 
sonal acts ;  to  MARK  (v.  Mark,  impres- 
non),  t.  f.,  to  put  a  mark  on,  is  an  indirect 
means  of  making  a  thing  visible  or  ob- 
servable :  a  tradesman  marks  the  priees 
of  the  articles  which  he  sets  forth  in  his 
shop. 

Were  they  allowed  first  to  ahotc  what  they  re- 
ally are,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  not  be  half 
so  bad.  Bktdone. 

When  her  eyes  began  to  fkil,  she  employed  a 
reader,  who  rnarktd  on  every  volume  or  pam- 
phlet the  day  wheu  be  beffun  and  ended  his  task. 

WurrAKSB. 

Show  and  mark  denote  the  acts  of  con- 
scious or  unconscious  agents ;  point  aut, 
that  of  conscious  agents  only :  INDICATE 
{v.  Mark,  ^9n\  that  of  unconscious  agents 
only:  in  this  case,  what  ^Aotcw,  serves  as 
an  evidence  or  proof;  what  marks,  serves 
to  direct  or  guide ;  what  indicates,  serves 
as  an  index  to  poitU  out.    That  s/mws  the 


fallacy  of  forming  schemes  for  the  f ut« 
ure;  it  marks  the  progress  of  time;  it 
indicates  decay. 

The  (riowworm  ahomt  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire. 

SHACSTEAaB. 

Weakness  of  coansels,  fluctuation  of  opinion, 
and  deficiency  of  spirit,  marked  his  eUministra- 
tion  daring  an  inglorious  period  of  sixteen  years. 

COXB. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate. 

That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather.      Cowpkr. 

In  an  extended  moral  application  they 
preserve  the  same  distinction ;  to  show  is 
to  prove  in  a  general  way  that  a  thing  is 
or  will  be ;  to  indicaie  is  to  show  or  point 
aut'mak  particular  manner  that  a  thing  is. 

That  strengthens  our  argument.  Saceptio 
prob/it  reffulam.  Some  being  found,  snovis 
that  if  all  remained  many  would  be  found. 

JoBKsoir. 

Amidst  this  wreck  of  human  nature,  traces 
still  remain  which  indicate  its  author.    Blaib. 

TO  SHOW,  EXHIBIT,  DISPLAY. 

To  SHOW  (v.  To  show)  is  here,  as  be- 
fore, the  generic  term ;  to  EXHIBIT  (v. 
To  give)  and  DISPLAY,  in  French  de- 
phyer,  in  all  probability  changed  from 
the  Latin  plica,  signifying  to  unfold  or 
set  forth  to  view,  are  specific :  they  may 
all  designate  the  acts  either  of  persons 
or  things :  the  first,  however,  does  this 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper 
sense;  the  latter  two  rather  in  the  im- 
proper sense.  To  show  is  an  indefinite 
action  applied  to  every  object:  things 
are  shovm  for  purposes  of  convenience ; 
as  one  shows  a  book  to  a  friend :  exhibit 
is  applied  to  matters  that  are  extraordi- 
nary or  unusual ;  things  are  exhibited  to 
attract  notice;  as  to  exJiibit  flowers  or 
animals :  we  shoto  to  one  or  many ;  we 
exhibit  or  display  in  as  public  a  manner, 
and  to  as  great  numbers,  as  possible ;  as 
to  show  the  marks  to  the  by-standers ;  to 
exhibit  a  figure  upon  a  pole ;  to  display 
one's  finery. 

Signor  Recnpero,  who  obllglnprly  engages  to  be 
our  cicerone,  has  ^vicn  us  some  curious  remuins 
of'antiquity.  Brtdonb. 

If  any  claim  redress  of  injustice,  they  should 
etoftibit  their  petition  in  the  street. 

Shakspeabb. 

They  are  all  couched  in  a  pft  with  their  liprhts 
pnt  out,  which  at  the  very  time  of  onr  meeting 
they  will  at  once  display  to  the  night. 

Shakstbarb. 
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They  admit  of  the  same  distinction 
when  applied  to  moral  objects :  we  may 
^ow  courage,  dislike,  or  any  other  affec- 
tion ;  exhibit  skill,  prowess,  etc.,  in  the 
field  of  battle ;  cfM^Vay  heroism,  and  what- 
ever may  shine  forth. 

The  coursffe  he  had  tJunoed  In  opposing  ship- 
money  raised  his  reputation  to  a  great  height. 

Clarendok. 

He  has  no  power  of  assuming  that  dignity  or 
elegance,  which  some  who  have  little  of  either 
in  common  life  can  exhibU  on  the  stage. 

JOHKSOM. 

Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  that  their  sliame  dis- 
play. Drtden. 

When  said  of  things,  they  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  manner  or  degree  of  clear- 
nesd  with  which  the  thing  appears  to  pre- 
sent itself  to  view :  to  Ju>w  is,  as  before, 
nltogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply 
to  bring  to  view ;  exhibit  implies  to  bring 
inherent  properties  to  light,  that  is,  ap- 
parently by  a  process;  to  cUiplay  is  to 
set  forth  so  as  to  strike  the  eye :  the  win- 
dows on  a  frosty  morning  will  aAoto  the 
state  of  the  weather;  experiments  with 
the  air-pump  exhibit  the  many  wonder- 
ful and  interesting  properties  of  air ;  the 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  peculiarly 
digpiayed  in  the  spring  season. 

Then  let  ns  &11,  but  fall  amid  our  Ibes, 
Despair  of  life  the  means  of  living  thows. 

Drtdzn. 

The  world  has  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  «p- 
hibiting  the  same  reiieated  scene  of  the  follies 
of  men,  Blair. 

Thou  Heav'n's  alternate  beauty  canst  display^ 
llie  blush  of  morning  and  the  Milky  Way. 

Drtden. 

SHOW.  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTA- 
TION, SIGHT,  SPECTACLE. 

SHOW  signifies  the  thing  shown  {v.  To 
9how)\  EXHIBITION  signifies  the  thing 
exhibited  (».  To  show);  REPRESENTA- 
TlOxN,  the  thing  reprewnini;  SIGHT,  the 
thing  to  be  seen ;  and  SPECTACLE,  from 
the  I^tiu  9pectOy  stands  for  the  thing  to 
be  beheld. 

Show  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article, 
the  most  general  term.  Everything  set 
forth  to  view  is  8?ioum  ;  and,  if  set  forth 
for  the  amusement  of  others,  it  is  a  sitow. 
This  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the 
terms  ewhUniion  and  repretentation :  but 
show  19  ;i  term  of  vulgar  meaning  and  ap-  I 


plication ;  the  others  hare  a  higher  cse 
and  signification.  The  show  consists  of 
that  which  merely  pleases  the  eye ;  it  b 
not  a  matter  either  of  taste  or  art,  Uet 
merely  of  curiosity :  an  exhO^iUnt,  ou  tht 
contrary,  presents'  some  effort  of  talent 
or  some  work  of  genius ;  and  a  rtprmem- 
tation  sets  forth  the  image  or  iuutation 
of  something  by  the  power  of  art :  h^siat 
we  speak  of  a  tkow  of  wild  beasts;  as 
extubttion  of  paintings ;  and  a  theatrical 
representation.  The  conjuror  makes  a 
show  of  his  tricks  at  a  fair  to  the  wonder 
of  the  gazing  multitude ;  the  artist  makes 
an  exhibUum  of  his  works;  represeniatiotiM 
of  men  and  mauRers  are  given  on  the 
stage. 

Gharm'd  with  the  wonders  of  the  skatt. 

On  ev*ry  side,  above,  below, 

SlM  now  of  this  or  that  inquires. 

What  least  was  understood  admires.  Gat. 

GopleT's  picture  of  Lord  Chatham's  death  as 
an  eBohibiHon  at  itaeM  Beatiu. 

There  are  many  virtues  which  in  their  owa 
nature  are  incapable  of  any  outward  repreiteii- 
tation. 


ShowSy  exhibitions^  and  represeniatiomM 
are  presented  by  some  one  to  the  view 
of  others;  sights  and  speetades  present 
themselves  to  view.  SSght^  like  skom,  is 
a  vulgar  term ;  and  spectade  the  nobler 
term.  Whatever  is  to  be  seen  to  exdte 
notice  is  a  sighi^  in  which  general  sense 
it  would  comprehend  every  show^  bnt  in 
its  particular  sense  it  includes  only  that 
which  casually  offers  itself  to  view:  a 
spectacle,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  species 
of  sight  which  has  something  in  it  to  in- 
terest either  the  heart  or  the  head  of  the 
observer:  processions,  reviews,  sports^ 
and  the  like,  are  siglUs;  but  battles,  bull* 
fights,  or  public  games  of  any  descrip- 
tion, are  speetades,  which  interest,  but 
shock  the  feelings. 

Their  varioas  arms  afllord  s  pleastng  siffkt. 

Dmrvau 
Tlie  weary  Britons,  whese  warmble  yonth 
Was  by  Maximilian  Utely  ledd  away. 
Were  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  pray. 
And  daily  «ptetacU  of  sad  decay.         Spxasn. 

SHOW,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARAXCR, 
SEMBLANCE. 

Wherk  there  is  SHOW  (r.  7b  show) 
there  must  be  OUTSIDE  and  APPEAR- 
ANCE ;  but  there  may  be  the  last  with- 
out the  former.     The'term  tAcw  always 
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denotes  an  action^  and  refers  to  some 
person  or  thing  as  agent;  but  the  (mU 
side  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality 
of  some  thing.    We  speak,  therefore,  of 
a   thing  as  mere  Bhow^  to  signify  that 
what  is  shown  is  all  that  exists ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  may  be  termed  mere  <mtnde^ 
as  consisting  only  of  what  is  on  the  out- 
tticle.    In  describing  a  house,  however,  we 
speak  of  its  outside^  and  not  of  its  show  ; 
as  also  of  the  <ndsids  of  a  book,  and  not 
of  the  tihfnD.    Appearance  denotes  an  ac- 
tion as  well  as  maw ;  but  the  former  is 
the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  the  lat- 
ter of  one  that  is  conscious  and  volunta- 
ry :  the  appearance  presents  itself  to  the 
Tiew ;  the  sfufw  is  gurposely  presented  to 
view.    A  person  makes  a  show  so  as  to 
be  seen  by  others ;  his  appearance  is  that 
which  shows  itself  in  him.    To  look  only 
to  «A<no,  or  to  be  concerned  for  show  only, 
signifies  to  be  concerned  for  that  only 
which  will  attract  notice ;  to  look  only  to 
the  vuiside  signifies  to  be  concerned  only 
for  that  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing,  to 
the  disregard  of  that  which  is  not  seen : 
to  look  only  to  appearances  signifies  the 
same  as  the  former,  except  that  outside 
is  said  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  which 
literally  strikes  the  eye ;  but  appearances 
extend  to  a  man^s  conduct,  and  whatever 
may  affect  bis  reputation. 

You'll  And  the  ftiendship  of  the  world  is  Mli(no^ 
Here  outward  show.  Savage. 

The  greater  |Mrt  of  men  behold  nothing  more 
than  the  rotation  of  human  afTHirs.  This  is  only 
the  outside  of  things.  Blaie. 

Every  accusation  a^j^B^nst  persons  of  rank  was 
heard  with  pleasure  (by  James  I.  of  Scotland). 
Every  appearance  of  guilt  was  examined  with 

rigor.  KOBEBTSOM. 

SEMBLANCE  or  seeming  {v.  To  seem) 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  an  unreal  ap- 
pearance^ or  at  least  is  contrasted  with 
that  which  is  real;  he  who  only  wears 
the  semblance  of  friendship  would  be  ill 
deserving  the  confidence  of  a  friend. 

Bnt  man,  the  wildest  beast  of  prey, 
Wears  friendship's  semblance  to  betray. 

Moors. 

SHOW;  PARADE;  OSTENTATION. 

These  terms  arp  synonymous  when 
they  imply  abstract  actions:  SHOW  is 
here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  taken  in 
the  vulgar  sense;  OSTENTATION  and 
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PARADE  include  the  idea  of  something 
particular.  JS/une  consists  simply  in  let- 
ting that  be  seen  which  a  person  might 
if  he  pleased  keep  out  of  view ;  parade 
is  a  studious  effort  to  show,  it  is  that 
which  serves  to  attract  notice:  in  this 
manner  a  person  may  make  a  show  of 
his  equipage  or  furniture,  who  sets  it  out 
to  be  seen ;  he  makes  a  parade  of  his 
wealth  if  he  sets  it  forth  with  any  arti- 
fice or  formality  so  as  to  make  it  more 
striking.  Ostentation  is,  like  parade^  a 
studied  show,  but  it  refers  rather  to  the 
intention  of  the  person  than  to  the  meth- 
od by  which  the  show  is  made.  Show  and 
parade  may,  therefore,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  serve  the  purpose  of  os- 
tentation, A  person  makes  a  show  of  his 
liberality,  or  a  parade  of  his  gifts,  and 
thus  he  gratifies  his  ostentation. 

TLs  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  snits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  the  dejected  'haTior  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shaws  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly  sad.         Sbaxspxare. 

Be  rich,  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade. 

SWIPT. 

His  charity  to  those  in  want,  and  bounty  to 
learned  men,  was  extraordinary,  but  without  os- 
tentation. BcmwET. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  things,  the 
show  is  opposed  to  the  reality ;  it  is  that 
which  shows  itself :  the  parade  and  os- 
tentation is  that  which  is  ceremonious 
and  artificial:  the  former  in  respect  to 
what  strikes  the  eye,  and  the  latter  in  ro> 
spect  to  what  strikes  the  mind. 

Great  in  themselves, 
They  smile  superior  of  external  «Aoio. 

SOMEaVILLB. 

It  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that 
the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power. 

ROBKRTSOM. 

We  are  dauled  with  the  splendor  of  titles,  the 
ostentation  of  learning,  and  the  noise  of  victo- 
ries.' Spbctatou. 

SHOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY. 

SHOWY,  having  or  bemg  full  of  show 
(v.  Show^  outside\  is  mostly  an  epithet  of 
dispraise;  that  which  is  showy  has  sel- 
dom anything  to  deserve  notice  beyond 
that  which  catches  the  eye:  GAUDY, 
from  the  Latin  gaudeo^  to  rejoice,  signifies 
literally  full  of  joy ;  and  is  applied  figu- 
ratively to  the  exterior  of  objects,  but 
with  the  annexed  bad  idea  of  beinjc  strik- 
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ing  to  an  excess :  GAY,  on  the  contrary, 
which  is  only  a  contraction  of  gandy^  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet  of 
praise.  Some  things  may  be  tkowy^  and 
in  their  nature  properly  so ;  thus  the  tail 
of  a  peacock  is  thawy:  artificial  objects 
may  Ukewlse  be  fhowy,  but  they  will  not 
be  preferred  by  persons  of  taste;  that 
which  is  gaudy  is  always  artificial,  and  is 
always  chosen  by  the  vain,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  ignorant;  a  maid -servant  will 
bedizen  herself  with  ^aW^-colored  rib- 
boDS.  That  which  is  gay  is  either  nature 
itself,  or  nature  imitated  in  the  best  man- 
ner :  spring  is  a  gay  season,  and  flowers 
are  its  gayeU  accompaniments. 

Men  of  warm  tmaffinations  nef^lect  aolM  and 
substantial  bappiness  for  what  is  thowy  and  sa- 
perfic'uU.  ADDISOM. 

The  ffaudi/t  babbling,  and  remorseAil  day 

Is  crept  into  tlie  bosom  of  the  sea.  SnAKsrsARZ. 

Jocund  day 
Upon  the  moantaln*tops  sits  gayly  dress'd. 

SUAKSPEAEB. 

BICK,  8ICKLY,  DISEASED,  MORBID. 

SICK  denotes  a  partial  state,  SICKLY 
a  permanent  state,  of  the  body,  a  prone- 
ness  to  be  tick:  he  who  is  sick  may  be 
made  well ;  but  be  who  is  ticHy  is  sel- 
dom really  well :  all  persons  are  liable  to 
be  «icJt,  though  few  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  ncJdy :  a  person  may  be  sick  from 
the  effect  of  cold,  violent  exercise,  and 
the  like ;  but  he  is  nckly  only  from  con- 
stitution. 

For  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit 
with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing. 

Shakspeark. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  were  of  a  rery  delicate 
and  sickly  constitution.  Walsu. 

^ckly  expresses  a  permanent  state  of 
indisposition  unless  otherwise  qualified; 
but  DISEASED  expresses  a  violent  state 
of  derangement  without  specifying,  its 
duration ;  it  may  be  for  a  time  only,  or 
for  a  permanency :  the  person,  or  his  con- 
stitution, is  sickly;  the  person,  or  his 
frame,  or  particular  parts,  as  his  lungs, 
his  inside,  his  brain,  and  the  like,  may  be 
diseased. 

Would  we  know  what  health  and  ease  are 
worth,  let  us  ask  one  that  Is  sielciy  and  in  pain, 
and  we  have  the  price.  Grsw. 

They  should  choose  such  places  as  were  open 
to  the  fiivorable  aspects  and  influence  of  the 
beavens,  where  tlicre  was  a  well- tempered  soil, 


clear  air,  pure  tpriogs  of  water,  that  dismw4 
persons  coming  from  unhealtby  places  mMit  <*• 
tain  recovery.  Bai 


Sick^  sickly^  and  diseased  may  all  be 
used  in  a  moral  application ;  MORBID 
is  used  in  no  other,  except  in  a  tecbnical 
sense.  Sick  denotes  a  partial  state,  as 
before,  namely,  a  state  of  disgust,  and  id 
always  associated  with  the  object  of  the 
sickttess;  we  are  sick  of  turbulent  enjoy- 
ments, and  seek  for  tranquillity :  siddy 
and  morbid  are  applied  to  the  habitual 
state  of  the  feelings  or  character ;  a  sick- 
ly sentimentality,  a  tnorbid  senaibility : 
diseased  is  applied  in  general  to  individ- 
uals or  communities,  to  persons  or  to 
things ;  a  person's  mind  is  in  a  dimaaed 
state  when  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
corrupt  passions  or  principles ;  society  is 
in  a  diseased  state  when  it  is  overgrown 
with  wealth  and  luxury. 

He  was  not  so  sick  of  hb  master  as  of  his 
work.  L*] 


There  aflTectaticMi,  with  a  incktp  mien. 

Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen.  Potk. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  rain  loogiitgs  afkrr 
unattainable  advantages,no  modiciiie  can  lie  pnr- 
scribed.  Joxrasosi. 

While  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  flhre  prop- 
nosticate  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion  ia 
the  body  of  the  «tate,the  steadinesa  of  the  phy- 
sician is  overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  tiie 
disease.  Bene. 

SICKNESa,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSITION. 

SICKNESS  denotes  the  state  of  beinf^ 
sick  {v.  Sick) :  ILLNESS  that  of  being  iO 
(v.  Bvil) :  INDISPOSITION  that  of  b«ng 
not  well  disposed.  Sickness  denotes  the 
state  generally  or  particularly;  ilintm  de- 
notes it  piurticularly :  we  speak  of  sAek- 
ness  as  opposed  to  good  health ;  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health ;  but  of  the  i&iew  of  » 
particular  person :  when  mdbieo  is  said 
of  the  individual,  it  designates  a  protract- 
ed state;  a  person  may  be  said  to  have 
much  sickness  in  his  familv.  JUneas  de- 
notes  only  a  particular  or  partial  wdbMn; 
a  person  is  said  to  have  had  an  tUnesa  at 
this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  place, 
for  this  or  that  period.  Indisposition  id 
a  slight  illness,  such  a  one  as  is  capable 
of  deranging  him  either  in  his  enjoyments 
or  in  his  business ;  colds  are  the  ordinary 
causes  of  indisposUion. 

Sickness  is  a  sort  of  earthly  old  age ;  tt  teach- 
es na  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state.        Tors. 
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This  Is  the  first  letter  that  I  have  Tentnred 
tipon,  whkh  will  be  written,  I  fear,  vaciUanti- 
btM  Weru;  as  Tally  says,  Tyro's  letters  were 
after  his  recovery  from  an  iUruM.    AirEascBT. 

It  la  not,  as  you  eonoeive,  an  inditpoHHon  of 
body,  bat  the  mind's  disease.  FoaD. 

8ION,  SIGNAL. 

SIGN  and  SIGNAL  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  source  (v.  Mark^  9iff^)y  and 
the  latter  is  but  a  species  of  the  former. 
The  nff»  enables  us  to  recognize  an  ob- 
ject ;  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  natural : 
signal  serves  to  give  warning ;  it  is  al- 
ways arbitrary.  The  movements  which 
are  visible  in  the  countenance  are  com- 
monly the  Mgns  of  what  passes  in  the 
heart ;  the  beat  of  the  drum  is  the  siffnal 
for  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  post  We 
converse  with  those  who  are  present  by 
m£rn»;  we  make  ourselves  understood  by 
those  who  are  at  a  distance  by  means  of 
sigruiU. 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine. 

The  faUhAil,  flx'd,  irrevocable  Hffi^y 

This  seals  thy  suit.  Pope. 

Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the  «'(^aZ  gave, 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave. 

DaTOEN. 
SIGNAL,  MEMORABLE. 

SIGNAL  signifies  serving  as  a  sign, 
MEMORABLE  signifies  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered. They  both  express  the  idea 
of  extraordinary,  or  being  distinguished 
from  every  other  thing:  whatever  is  siff- 
nal  deserves  to  be  stamped  on  the  mind, 
and  to  serve  as  a  sign  of  some  property 
or  characteristic;  whatever  is  memorable 
impresses  upon  the  memory,  and  refuses 
to  be  forgotten :  the  former  applies  to  the 
moral  character ;  the  latter  to  events  and 
times:  the  Scriptures  furnish  us  with 
many  mgnal  instances  of  God's  vengeance 
against  impenitent  sinners,  as  also  of  his 
favor  toward  those  who  obey  his  will; 
the  Reformation  is  a  miemarable  event  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

We  find,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  only 
no  opposition  to  Christianity  from  the  Pharisees, 
bat  several  mffnal  occasions  in  which  they  as- 
aisted  its  first  teachers.  Wottok. 

That  snch  deliverances  are  actoally  afforded, 
thotie  three  memorable  examples  of  Abiraelech, 
Ksau.and  Balaam  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

South. 


TO  SIGNALIZE,  DISTINGUISH. 

To  SIGNALIZE,  or  make  one's  self  a 
sign  of  anything,  is  a  much  stronger  term 


than  simply  to  DISTINGUISH ;  it  is  in 
the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter,  but 
few  only  have  the  power  of  effecting  the 
former :  the  English  have  always  ^/wd' 
ized  themselves  for  their  unconquerable 
valor  in  battle ;  there  is  no  nation  that 
has  not  distinffuished  itself,  at  some  pe* 
riod  or  another,  in  war. 

The  knight  of  La  Mancha  gravely  recounts  to 
his  companion  the  adventures  hy  which  he  is  to 
tiffnaliae  himselt  Johkson. 

The  rained  file 
I>UUHffuiehe8  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

SHAKSPEAaa. 

SIGNIFICANT,  EXPRESSIVE. 

Thk  significant  is  that  which 
serves  as  a  sign;  the  EXPRESSIVE  is 
that  which  speaks  out  or  declares ;  the 
latter  is  therefore  a  stronger  term  than 
the  former :  a  look  is  siffnificani  when  it 
is  made  to  repress  an  idea  that  passes  in 
the  mind ;  but  it  is  esepresw'tw  when  it  is 
made  to  express  a  feeling  of  the  whole 
mind  or  heart :  looks  are  but  occasional- 
ly aiffnifieani,  but  the  countenance  may 
be  habitually  expreuive.  SigfdfieeaU  is 
applied  in  an  indifferent  sense,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing  signified;  but 
eocpremve  is  always  applied  to  that  which 
is  good :  a  sigmficani  look  may  convey  a 
very  bad  idea;  but  an  eipremve  counte- 
nance always  expresses  good  feeling. 

I  could  not  help  giving  my  fHend  the  mer- 
chant a  aigni/icftnt  look  upon  this  occasion. 

CUMBEia.ANO. 

Through  lier  eatpreesite  eyes  her  soul  distinctly 
spoke.  Littleton. 

The  distinction  between  these  words  is 
the  same  when  applied  to  things  as  to 
persons:  a  word  is  siffnificani  of  what- 
ever it  is  made  to  signify,  but  a  word  is 
expressive  according  to  the  foi*ce  with 
which  it  conveys  an  idea.  The  term  sig- 
fdficant^  in  this  case,  simply  explains  the 
nature;  but  the  epithet  expresdve  char- 
acterizes it  as  something  good :  technical 
terms  are  significanl  only  of  the  precise 
ideas  which  belong  to  the  art ;  most  lan- 
guages have  some  terms  which  arc  pecul- 
iarly expressive^  and  consequently  adapted 
for  poetry. 

Common  liffe  is  full  of  this  kind  otsifftUfieant 
expressions,  by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning, 
and  pointing.  Holder. 

The  English,  madam,  particularly  what  we  call 
the  plain  English,  is  a  very  copious  and  eaprett- 
sice  hmguage.  RicHAaMOW. 
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SIGNIFICATION,  MSAKING,  IMPORT, 

ScriSB* 

The  signification  {v.  To  tsxpren) 
IS  that  which  is  signified  to  another ;  the 
MEANING  is  that  which  the  person 
means  to  express:  this  latter  word, there- 
fore, is  properly  used  in  connection  with 
the  person  mcanmg. 

A  lie  consists  In  this,  that  it  is  a  false  Hgni/l- 
cation  knowingly  and  voluntarily  used.   Socth. 

When  beyond  her  expectation  I  hit  upon  her 
meaning^  I  can  perceive  a  sudden  cloud  of  dia- 
appointment  spread  over  her  &ce.        JonNSOM. 

The  ngnifiecUion  of  a  word  is  that 
which  it  is  made  to  signify,  and  the 
meaning  is  that  which  it  is  meant  to  ex- 
pre^.4 :  in  this  sense,  therefore,  wo  may 
indifferently  say  the  proper,  improper, 
metaphorical,  general,  etc.,  significatiofi 
or  meaning  of  words ;  but,  in  reference 
to  individuals,  meaning  is  more  proper 
than  signification^  as  to  convey  a  mean- 
ing^ to  attach  a  meaning  to  a  word,  and 
not  to  convey  or  attach  a  ngnification. 

It  was  very  frequent  to  dedicate  their  enemy's 
annor  and  hang  it  in  their  temples,  but  the  Lac- 
edemonians were  forbidden  this  custom,  which 
Iterhaps  may  Im  the  manning  of  Cleomenes's  re- 
ply. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  appro- 
priate to  say  a  literal  m'gnificcUion  than  a 
literal  meaning. 

The  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brouglit  down 
to  the  literal  signijicatioti  of  it,  a  servant;  for 
now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  minis- 
terial, are  terms  equivalent.  Soctb. 

There  is  also  this  further  distinction 
between  signify  and  mean^  that  the  latter 
is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  things 
as  well  as  words. 

What  means  this  shouting  ?  Sdaespsarb. 

IMPORT,  from  im  or  in  and  /»rto,  to 
carry,  signifying  that  which  is  carried  or 
conveyed  to  the  understanding,  is  most 
allied  to  signification^  inasmuch  as  it  is 
applied  to  single  words.  The  significa- 
fioH  may  include  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  what  is  understood  by  a  word;  the 
import  is  the  whole  that  is  comprehended 
under  a  word.  The  signification  of  words 
may  be  learned  by  definition,  but  their 
full  import  can  be  collected  only  from 
examples. 

To  draw  near  to  (vod  is  an  expression  of  awful 
and  mysterious  Import.  Blaik. 


SENSE  {v.  Feeling),  signifjio^  Hut 
which  is  perceived  by  the  senses,  is  mon 
nearly  allied  to  the  word  meaninp^  iams- 
much  as  they  both  refer  to  the  mind  ot 
the  individual ;  but  the  sense  bein^  tbMt 
which  is  rational  and  consistent  with 
sense^  is  that  which  is  taken  or  admitted 
abstractedly. 

Satan,  in  tempting  oar  Lord,  separated  the 
word  ** stone**  from  its  metaphorical  »t«cn«iH^, 
to  change  the  sense  of  the  promise  and 
his  own  malicious  intentions. 


It  is  no  hard  matter  for  witty  men  to  pmt  per- 
verse senees  on  Scripture  to  fisvor  tbeir  heretical 
doctrines.  Sbcbuick. 

TO  SIGNIFY,  IMPLT. 

SIGNIFY,  V.  To  express.  IMPLY, 
from  the  Latin  irapiieo,  to  fold  in,  signi- 
fies to  fold  or  involve  an  idea  la  anj  ob- 
ject. 

These  terms  may  be  employed  either 
as  respects  actions  or  words.  In  the  first 
case  signify  is  the  act  of  the  person  mak- 
ing known  by  means  of  a  signj  as  we  tig- 
n%fy  our  approbation  by  a  look;  ssnplg 
marks  the  value  or  force  of  the  action ; 
our  assent  is  implied  in  our  silence. 
When  applied  to  words  or  marks,  ss^nify 
denotes  the  positive  and  established  set 
of  the  thing;  implg  is  its  relative  act :  a 
word  ngnifi£s  whatever  it  is  made  literal- 
ly to  stand  for ;  it  implies  that  which  it 
stands  for  figuratively  or  morally.  The 
term  house  s^fuifies  that  which  is  con- 
structed for  a  dwelling;  the  term  resi- 
dence implies  something  saperior  to  a 
house.  A  cross,  thus,  +,  sign^ies  addi- 
tion in   arithmetic  or  algebra;  a  long 

stroke,  thus  ,  with  a  break  in  the 

text  of  a  work,  implies  that  the  whole 
sentence  is  not  completed.  It  frequent- 
ly happens  that  words  which  signify 
nothing  particular  in  themselves  may  be 
made  to  implg  a  great  deal  by  the  lone, 
the  manner,  and  the  connection. 

Words  signify  not  immediately  and  prtmarfly 
things  themselves,  but  the  conceptloos  of  the 
mind  concerning  things.  Socth. 

Pleasure  implies  a  proportion  and  agreement 
to  the  respective  states  and  conditions  of  men. 

SOVTH. 

TO  SIGNIFY,  AVAIL. 

SIGNIFY  (v.  To  signify)  Is  here  em- 
ployed  with  regard  to  events  of  life,  aod 
their  relative  importance.     AVAIL  (r 
To  avail)  is  never  used  otherwise.    Thar 
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which  a  thing  tignifiea  is  what  it  con- 
tains ;  if  it  tigwifiet  nothing,  it  eontaios 
nothing,  and  is  worth  nothing ;  if  it  tig- 
nifim  much,  it  oontains  much,  or  is  worth 
much.  That  which  awdU  produces;  if 
it  atfoiU  nothing,  it  produces  nothing,  is 
of  no  use ;  if  it  availt  much,  it  produces 
or  is  worth  much.  We  consider  the  end 
as  to  its  tiffnificatum^  and  the  means  as 
to  their  wamL  Although  it  is  of  little  or 
no  tign^catimi  to  a  man  what  becomes 
of  his  remains,  yet  no  one  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  of  leaving  them  to  be 
exposed  to  contempt ;  words  are  but  too 
often  of  little  <waU  to  curb  the  unruly 
wills  of  children. 

As  for  wonders,  irhat  tignijleth,  telling  ms  of 
them?  Ci7KBEia.AND. 

What  amaU  a  parcel  of  statatea  against  gam- 
ing, vbea  they  wha  make  them  conspire  togeth- 
er for  the  inflractioB  of  tbem  ?        CinusBi^NO. 

SILENCE,  TACITURNITY. 

The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs  tUeo 
and  taoeo:  the  former  of  which  is  inter- 
preted by  some  to  signify  to  cease  to 
fipeak;  and  the  latter  not  to  begin  to 
epeak;  others  maintain  the  direct  con- 
trary. According  to  the  present  use  of 
the  words,  8f  LENCE  expresses  less  than 
TACITURNITY:  the  aUefU  roan  seldom 
speaks,  the  taeitum  man  will  not  speak 
At  alL  The  Latins  designated  the  most 
profound  mlaue  by  the  epithet  of  tadiur- 
na  fUeniia, 

Tadtumity  is  always  of  some  dura- 
tion, arising  either  from  neeessity  or 
from  a  particular  frame  of  mind. 

Pythagoras  enjoined  bts  scholars  an  absolute 
9iUnee  for  a  long  novitiate.  I  am  far  from  ap- 
proving such  a  taeiturnity;  bnt  I  highly  ap- 
prove tiie  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras's  injunc- 
tion. Eabi.  or  Chatham. 

1  hare  talked  more  ahready  than  I  have  former- 
iv  done  in  three  visits.  You  remember  my  ine- 
iiurfiUy^  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
knew  me.  Cowpza. 

J^fUenoe  always  supposes  something  oc- 
casional that  is  adopted  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  party. 

Silence  is  the  perfcctest  herald  of  joy : 

I  were  bnt  little  happy,  if  I  ctmld  say  how  mnch. 

SHAXaPXARX. 
MLKNT,  TACIT. 

SILENT  (if.  SUewse)  characterizes  ci- 
ther the  person  or  the  thing:  a  person 


is  tHent  as  opposed  to  one  that  talks ;  a 
place  is  mUnt  as  opposed  to  one  that  is 
noiay.  TACIT  (v.  Silenee)  characterizea 
only  the  act  of  the  person;  a  person 
gives  a  taeii  consent,  or  there  was  a  taeii 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

The  people  beheld  the  violence  of  their  condnct 
in  »ileni  fright,  internally  disapproving,  yet  not 
daring  to  avow  their  detestation.       Goldomith. 

In  elective  governments  there  is  a  tacit  cove- 
nant that  the  king  of  their  own  making  shall 
make  his  makers  princes.  L'Estrakoe. 

0ILENT,  DUMB;  MUTE,  SPEECHLESS. 

Not  speaking  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  these  terms, 
which  differ  either  in  the  cause  or  the 
circumstance:  SILENT  (v.  Silence)  is  alto- 
gether an  indefinite  and  general  term,  ex- 
pressing little  more  than  the  common  idea. 
We  may  be  silent  because  we  will  not  speak, 
or  we  may  be  nlent  because  we  cannot 
speak;  but  in  distinction  from  the  other 
terms  it  is  always  employed  in  the  former 
case.  DUMB,  from  the  German  dumm^ 
stupid  or  idiotic,  denotes  a  physical  in- 
capacity to  speak:  hence  persons  are 
said  to  be  born  dutnh;  they  may  likewise 
be  damb  from  temporary  physical  causes, 
as  from  grief,  shame,  and  the  like,  a  per- 
son may  be  struck  dumb.  MUTE,  in 
Latin  mutus^  Greek  fjivTTog,  from  fivut,  to 
shut,  signifies  a  shut  mouth,  a  temporary 
disability  to  speak  from  arbitrary  and  in- 
cidental causes :  hence  the  ofiice  of  tmUcti^ 
or  of  persons  who  engage  not  to  speak 
for  a  certain  time ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
persons  are  said  to  be  muU  who  dare  not 
give  utterance  to  their  thoughts. 

But  eileni^  breathing  rage,  resolvM  and  akilfd 

By  mutual  aid  to  fix  a  doubtftil  field. 

Swift  march  the  Greeks.  Pope. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the 
nation  would  be  struck  dumb  were  this  fountahi 
of  discourse  (party  lies)  dried  up.  Addison. 

Long  tniUe  he  stood,  and,  leaning  on  his  staflT, 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh. 

DaTDEN. 

SPEECHLESS,  or  void  of  speech,  de- 
notes  a  physical  incapacity  to  speak  from 
incidental  causes;  as  when  a  person  falls 
down  tpecchlcm  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  contusion. 

Bnt  who  can  paint  the  k>ver  as  he  stood, 
Pierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
SpetehUa^  and  flx'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe  ? 

Thomson 
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The  terms  Hleni,  mutgy  and  dumb  are 
also  applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons, 
the  former  two  in  the  sense  of  not  send> 
ing  forth  a  sound ;  as  the  nlerU  grove,  a 
mute  tongue,  or  a  mUte  letter :  dumby  in 
the  sense  of  being  without  words;  as 
dtanb  show. 

Aod  Just  before  the  confines  of  the  wood, 
The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  gilent  flood. 

DaTDSir. 

Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  atnaxement  all. 

Thomsoii. 

Mute  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  his  hair. 

DaTDBK. 
SIMILE,  SIMILITUDE,  COMPARISON. 

SIMILE  and  SIMILITUDE  are  both 
drawn  from  the  Latin  nmilie^  like :  the 
former  signifying  the  thing  that  is  like, 
the  latter  either  the  thing  that  is  like,  or 
the  quality  of  being  like :  in  tlie  former 
sense  only  it  is  to  be  compared  with  sim- 
iley  when  employed  as  a  figure  of  speech 
or  thought ;  everything  is  a  gimile  which 
associates  objects  together  on  account  of 
any  real  or  supposed  likeness  between 
them;  but  a  aimilUude  signifies  a  pro- 
longed or  continued  simile.  The  latter 
may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  as 
when  we  say  the  godlike  Achilles ;  but 
the  former  enters  into  minute  circum- 
stances of  COMPARISON,  as  when  Ho- 
mer compares  any  of  his  heroes  fighting 
and  defending  themselves  against  multi- 
tudes to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs 
and  men.  Every  simile  is  more  or  less  a 
comparison^  but  every  comparison  is  not 
a  simile :  the  latter  compares  things  only 
as  far  as  they  are  alike,  but  the  former 
extends  to  those  thin^  which  are  differ- 
ent :  in  this  manner,  there  may  be  a  comr 
parison  between  large  things  and  small, 
although  there  can  be  no  good  simile. 

There  are  also  MTeral  noble  similes  and  alia- 
siuns  in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Anmsow. 

Such  as  have  a  natural  bent  to  solitude  (to 
carry  on  the  former  Htnilitude)  are  like  waters 
which  may  be  forced  into  fountains.  Pops. 

Your  image  of  worshipping  once  a  year  in  a 
certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but  a 
■sompari^on  and  simile  non  est  idem, 

JOUNSON. 

SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 

SIMPLE,  in  Latin  simplex  or  sine  plicdy 
irithout  a  fold,  is  opposed  to  the  complex, 


whfch  has  many  folds,  or  to  the  oom* 
pound,  which  has  several  parts  involved 
or  connected  with  each  other.     SINGLE 
and  SINGULAR  (v.  One)  are  oppoA»i, 
one  to  double,  and  the  other  to  multifa- 
rious.   We  maj  speak  of  a  aimpU  cir- 
cumstance as  independent  of  anything; 
of  a  single  instance  or  circumstance  as 
unaccompanied  by  any  other ;  and  a  #t«i- 
gtUar  instance  as  one  that  rarelj  has  its 
like.    In  the  moral  application  to  the 
person,  simplicity,  as  far  as  it  is  opposed 
to  duplicity  in  the  heart,  can  never  be 
excessive :  but  when  it  lies  in  the  head, 
so  that  it  cannot  penetrate  the  folds  and 
doublings  of  other  persons,  it  is  a  fiault 
Singleness  of  heart  and  intention  is  that 
species  of  simplicity  which  is  altogether 
to  be  admired :  sinffviariiy  may  be  either 
good  or  bad  according  to  circamstances ; 
to  be  singular  in  virtue  is  to  be  truly 
good ;  but  to  be  nngular  in  manner  is  af- 
fectation, which  is  at  variance  with  gen- 
uine tsmpHcOyy  if  not  directly  opposed 
to  it. 

Nothing  extraneous  must  cleare  to  the  eye  in 
the  act  of  seeing;  its  bare  oh^t  miisit  be  as 
naked  as  truth,  as  simple  and  unmLaed  as  sin- 
cerity. 


Mankind  with  ottier  anifnals  eompMre, 
Single^  how  weak  and  impotent  they  are  I 

JasTTsa 

From  the  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  RevoliK 
tlon  in  1688,  Scotland  was  placed  in  a  politkal 
sitoatlon  the  moat  singular  and  moat  anj 


SIMPLE,  8ILLT,  FOOLISH. 

The  simple  {v.  Simple),  when  applied 
to  the  understanding,  implies  such  a  con^ 
tracted  power  as  is  incapable  of  combina- 
tion ;  SILLT,  which  is  but  a  variation  of 
simple,  and  FOOLISH,  u  e.,  like  a  fool, 
rise  in  sense  upon  the  former,  signifying 
either  the  perversion  or  the  total  defiden- 
cy  of  understanding ;  the  behavior  of  a 
person  may  be  silly  who  from  any  ex 
cess  of  feeling  loses  his  sense  of  propri- 
ety; the  conduct  of  a  person  will  be  fool- 
ish who  has  not  judgment  to  direct  him- 
self. Country  people  may  be  simple  ow- 
ing to  tlicir  want  of  knowledge ;  children 
will  be  silly  in  company  if  they  have  too 
much  liberty  given  to  them;  there  are 
some  persons  who  never  acquire  wisdom 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  committing* 
foolish  errors. 
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And  had  the  simple  iwtfTes 

OhaervM  his  sage  advice, 
Tlieir  wealth  and  fiime  some  years  ago 

liod  reach'd  above  the  skies. 


Swift. 


Turo  goda  a  HUy  woman  have  QDdone.  Drtden. 

IHrgil  justly  thought  it  h  foolish  figure  for  a 
iprs^<s  ^oan  to  be  overtaken  by  death,  while  he 
-was  weighing  the  cadence  of  words  and  measur- 
ing; verses^  Walsh. 

SIMULATIOX,  DISSIMULATION. 

SIMULATION^  from  sinUlis,  is  the 
making  one's  self  like  what  one  is  not ; 
&nd  DISSIMULATION,  from  dimmUis, 
unlike,  is  the  making  one's  self  appear 
unlike  what  one  really  is.  The  hypocrite 
puts  on  the  temblance  of  virtae  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  virtuous;  the  dis- 
sembler conceals  his  vices  when  he  wants 
to  gain  the  simple  or  Ignorant  to  his  side. 

SitMulntion  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and 
ilistimuiaMon  is  a  concealment  of  what  is. 

Tatlsr. 

He  would  never  suffer  any  man  to  depart  from 
bim  with  an  opinion  that  he  was  inclined  to  grat- 
ify him,  when  in  truth  he  was  not  holding  that 
tHeaimtUaUon  to  be  the  worst  sort  of  lying. 

Clabbkdow. 

SINCERE,  HONEST,  TRUE,  PLAIN. 

SINCERE  (p.  Catidid)  is  here  the  most 
eomprehensive  term:  HONEST  {v.Hon- 
egtyi  TRUE,  mnd  PLAIN  {v.  JSveti)  are 
but  modes  of  nneerUy. 

Smeeritif  is  a  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  person ;  honetty  is  but  a  part 
of  sincerity,  it  denotes  simply  the  ab- 
sence of  intentional  or  fraudulent  con- 
cealment ;  we  look  for  a  ttineere  friend  to 
tell  us  everything ;  we  look  for  an  hoftest 
companion  who  will  speak  without  dis- 
guise ;  truth  is  a  characteristic  of  sincer- 
ity^ for  a  sincere  friend  is  a  tnie  friend ; 
but  sincerity  is,  properly  speaking,  only  a 
mode  of  truth.  Sincere  and  hiSnest  are 
personal  characteristics ;  inte  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  thing,  as  a  sincere  man, 
an  honest  confession,  a  tnte  statement. 

The  more  sincere  yon  are,  the  better  it  will 
Care  with  you  at  tlie  great  day  of  account.  In 
tlie  mean  time  give  us  leave  to  be  sincere  too  in 
condemning  heartily  what  we  disapprove. 

Watebland. 

lie  never  applies  to  the  passions  or  prejudices 
of  his  audience :  when  they  listen  with  attention 
and  honest  minds,  he  never  &ils  of  carrying  his 
point.  Addison. 

Fear  not  mj  truth  ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 

Is  plain  and  true.  SHAUPSAas. 


A  sineere  man  must  needs  be  jMn^  bei 
cause />^nn«s8  consists  in  an  unvarnish* 
ed  style ;  and  the  sincere  man  will  always 
adopt  that  mode  of  speech  which  ex- 
presses his  sentiments  most  truly ;  but  a 
person  may  be  occasionally  plain  in  his 
speech  who  is  not  so  from  sincerity.  The 
jD^it,  whether  it  respects  the  language 
or  the  conduct,  is  that  which  is  divested 
of  everything  extraneous  or  artificial,  and 
so  far  plainness  is  an  auxiliary  to  iruthy 
bj  enabling  the  truth  to  be  better  seen. 

Poetical  ornaments  destroy  that  character  of 
truth  and  plainness  which  ought  to  character- 
ize  history.  Rstnouw. 

SITUATION,  CONDITION,  STATE,  PRE- 
DICAMENT, FLIGHT;  CASE. 

SITUATION  (v.  Place)  is  said  general, 
ly  of  objects  as  Uiey  respect  others ;  CON- 
DITION iy.  Condition),  as  they  respect 
themselves :  our  sittuUum  consists  of  those 
external  circumstances  in  respect  of  prop- 
erty, honor,  liberty,  and  the  like,  which 
affect  our  standing  in  society  generally. 
Whatever  affects  our  person  immediate- 
ly is  our  condition :  a  person  who  is  una- 
ble to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  save  him* 
self  from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad  situation  : 
a  traveller  who  is  left  in  a  ditch  robbed 
and  wounded  is  in  a  bad  condition. 

The  man  who  has  a  character  of  his  own  la 
little  changed  by  varying  his  situation. 

Mas.  MoKTACus. 

It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  successful 
manner  of  approach  to  the  distressed  or  neces- 
sitous, whose  condition  subjects  every  kind  of 
behavior  equally  to  miscarriage.  Johnson. 

SUtuUion  and  condition  are  said  of  that 
which  is  contingent  and  changeable,  the 
latter  still  more  so  than  the  former; 
STATE,  from  «to,  signifying  that  posi- 
tion in  which  one  stands,  is  said  of  that 
which  is  comparatively  stable  or  estab- 
lished. A  tradesman  is  in  a  good  situet- 
turn  who  is  in  the  way  of  carrying  on . 
a  good  trade :  his  affairs  arc  in  a  good 
state  if  he  is  enabled  to  answer  every  de- 
mand and  to  keep  up  his  credit.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  speak  of  the  stale  of  health  and 
the  slaie  of  the  mind,  not  the  situation  or 
condition,  because  the  body  and  mind  are 
considered  as  to  their  general  frame,  and 
not  as  to  any  relative  or  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  so  likewise  a  stcUe  of  infan- 
cy, a  state  of  guilt,  a  staie  of  innocence, 
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and  the  like ;  but  not  either  a  tUuation 
or  a  eatiditum. 

Tour  Htuation  is  an  odd  one :  the  dacheaa  is 
yoar  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Pope  tells  me  you  are 
ttie  duke'a.  Swift. 

Patience  itself  is  one  Tirtne  by  which  we  are 
prepared  for  that  ttaU  in  which  erll  aliall  be  no 
more.  JoHmoM. 

When  speaking  of  bodies,  there  is  the 
same  distinction  in  the  terms  aa  in  re- 
gard to  individuals.  An  army  may  be 
either  in  a  niuation^  a  condition^  or  a  MtcUe. 
An  army  that  is  on  service  may  be  in  a 
critical  ntuation  with  respect  to  the  ene- 
my and  its  own  comparative  weakness ; 
it  may  be  in  a  deplorable  oonditian  if  it 
stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries :  an  armv  that  is  at  home  will  be  in 
a  good  or  bad  atate^  according  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  commander-in-chief.  Of 
a  prince  who  is  threatened  with  invasion 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebel- 
lion from  his  subjects,  we  should  not  say 
that  his  cotuUiion^  but  his  siituttiony  was 
critical.  Of  a  prince,  however,  who  like 
Alfred  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  to  seek 
safety  in  disguise  and  poverty,  we  should 
speak  of  his  hard  condition:  the  state 
of  a  prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  but  the 
ntate  of  his  affairs  and  government  may ; 
hence,  likewise,  state  may  with  most  pro- 
priety be  said  of  a  nation :  but  gUuation 
seldom,  unless  in  respect  to  other  na- 
tions, and  condition  never.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  speaking  of  the  poor,  we  sel- 
dom employ  the  term  nluation^  because 
they  are  seldom  considered  as  a  body  in 
relation  to  other  bodies :  we  mostly  speak 
of  their  condition  as  better  or  worse,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  more  or  less  of  the 
comforts  of  life ;  and  of  their  state  as  re- 
gards their  moral  habits. 

No  sttnation  conld  be  more  nnfkroreble  than 
that  in  which  it  (the  army)  found  itself. 

GoLDSMrra. 

And  oh  I  what  man's  condition  can  be  worse 
Than  his  whom  plenty  stan-es,  and  blessings 

curse? 
Hic  be/rgars  but  a  common  fate  deplore, 
Tlie  rich  poor  man's  emphatically  poor. 

COWLBT. 

Relate  what  Latinm  was ; 
Declare  the  i)ast  and  present  state  of  things. 

DSTDEN. 

These  terms  may  likewise  be  applied 
to  inanimate  objects ;  and,  upon  the  same 


grounds,  a  house  is  in  a  good  ntuetlkm  as 
respeqts  the  surrounding  objects;  it  l< 
in  a  good  or  bad  condition  as  respects  the 
painting,  and  exterior  altogether;  it  is 
in  a  bsA  state  as  respects  the  beams,  plan- 
ter, roof,  and  interior  structure  altogether. 
The  hand  of  a  watch  is  in  a  different  wU- 
uation  every  hour ;  the  watch  itself  ma} 
be  in  a  bad  condition  if  the  wheels  arc 
clogged  with  dirt ;  but  in  a  good  wfaie  if 
the  works  are  altogether  sound  and  fit 
for  senrioe. 

We  have  been  admhinfc  tbe  wonderftil  strenctb 
of  this  place  both  by  nature  and  art ;  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  happiest  situation  that  can  be  imag- 
ined. AaTIMMiL 

Six  of  tbe  booses  of  her  ancestora  were  in  ra- 
ins. The  church  of  Skipton,  in  conaeqnenoe  of 
tbe  damage  it  had  sustained  durinfr  the  aiefst  ci 
the  castle,  was  in  little  better  epndiHon. 

Wbttakek. 

There  are  many  remains  of  antiqaity  in  tlus 
city,  indeed  most  of  them  are  in  a  very  roinoiu 
ttate.  BavDoax. 

Sitfiation  and  condition  are  cither  per- 
manent or  temporary.  The  PREDICA- 
MENT, from  the  Latin  predieo,  to  assert 
or  declare,  signifies  the  committing  one's 
self  by  an  assertion ;  and,  when  applied  ;o 
circumstances,  it  expresses  a  temporanr 
embarrassed  aituoHon  occasioned  by  an 
act  of  one's  own :  hence  we  always  speak 
of  bringing  ourselves  into  a  prwkeament. 
PLIGHT,  contracted  from  the  Latin  pii- 
cattts^  participle  of  plico^  to  fold,  signifies 
any  circumstance  in  whi<^  one  is  disa- 
greeably entangled ;  and  CASE  (v.  Case) 
signifies  anything  which  may  befall  us, 
or  into  which  we  fall,  mostly,  though  not 
necessarily,  contrary  to  our  inclination. 
Those  latter  two  terms,  therefore,  denote 
a  species  of  temporary  condition^  for  they 
both  express  that  wluch  happens  to  the 
object  itself,  without  reference  to  any 
other.  A  person  is  in  an  unpleasant  »t- 
uaiion  who  is  shut  up  in  a  stage-coach 
with  disagreeable  company.  He  is  in  an 
awkward  J9r«/icam«n<  when,  in  attempting 
to  please  one  friend,  he  displeases  anoth- 
er. He  may  be  in  a  wretched  plight  if 
he  is  overturned  in  a  stage  at  night,  and 
at  a  distance  from  any  habitation.  He 
will  be  in  evil  case  if  he  is  compelled  to 
put  up  with  a  spare  and  poor  diet. 

Satan  beheld  their  plight^ 
And  to  bis  mates  thns  In  derision  call*d. 

JIlLTOX 
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The  offender's  Ufe  lies  In  the  mercy 
or  the  duke  only,  'fj^inst  all  other  voice, 
In  which  predieametit  I  say  thou  atand'st 

Shakstsabs. 

Oar  eoMS  is  like  that  of  a  traTeller  upon  the 
Alps  who  should  fiuicy  that  the  top  of  the  next 
hill  must  end  Ids  journey  because  it  terminates 
his  prospect.  Addisok. 

SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS,  BULK. 

SIZE,  from  the  Latin  ciaua  and  eado, 
to  cutf  signifyiDg  that  which  is  cut  or 
framed  according  to  a  certain  proportion, 
is  a  general  term  including  all  manner 
of  dimension  or  measurement ;  MAGNI- 
TUDE, from  the  Latin  maanUudo,  answer- 
ing literally  to  the  English  word  GREAT- 
KESS,  is  employed  in  science  or  in  an 
abstract  sense  to  denote  some  specific 
measurement ;  greainen  is  an  unscientif- 
ic term  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  ob- 
jects in  general :  tize  is  indefinite,  it  nev- 
er characterizes  anything  either  as  large 
or  small;  but  mcufniiiide  and  greainen 
always  suppose  something  great;  and 
BULK  {v.  Bulky)  denotes  a  considerable 
degree  otgrealnem:  things  which  are  di- 
minutive in  9use  will  often  have  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  beauty,  or  some  other 
adventitious  perfection  to  compensate  the 
deficiency ;  astronomers  have  classed  the 
stars  according  to  their  different  magni- 
iudeg ;  grtainta&  has  been  considered  as 
one  source  of  the  sublime ;  huUc  is  that 
species  of  greatneu  which  destroys  the 
symmetry,  and  consequently  the  beauty, 
of  objects. 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantk  eiwe. 

DBTDBir. 

Then  form'd  the  moon 
<f  loboee,  and  every  magnitade  of  stars. 

MiLTOM. 

Awe  is  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  in  the 
mind  at  the  view  of  God*s  greatneu.       Blaib. 

His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  high  Tolumes  roIlM. 

Dbtdbn. 

SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 

A  SKETCH  may  form  a  whole ;  OUT- 
LINES arc  but  a  part :  the  sketch  may 
comprehend  the  ouilines^  and  some  of 
the  particulars ;  ouilines^  as  the  term  be- 
speaks, comprehend  only  the  line  on  the 
exterior :  the  sketchy  in  drawing,  may  serve 
as  a  landscape,  as  it  presents  some  of  the 
features  of  a  country;  but  the  outlines 
serve  only  as  bounding  lines,  within  which 
tbe  sket^  nkav  be  formed.    So  in  the  mor- 
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al  application,  we  Speak  of  the  skdehes 
of  countries,  characters,  manners,  and  the 
like,  which  serve  as  a  description ;  but  of 
the  ouilines  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a  proj- 
ect, and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  basis 
on  which  the  subordinate  parts  are  to  be 
formed:  barbarous  nations  present  us 
with  rude  sketches  of  nature ;  an  abridg- 
ment is  little  more  than  the  otUlina  of  a 
larger  work. 

In  few,  to  close  the  whole, 
The  moral  mose  has  shadowM  out  a  sketch 
Of  most  our  weakness  needs  believe  or  do. 

Yocvo. 

Tills  is  tlie  outlius  of  the  &ble.  Johksow. 

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEEL,  RIND. 

SKIN,  which  is  in  German  sehin^  Swed< 
ish  skinn,  Danish  skind,  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Greek  (rfcYjiwc,  a  tent  or 
covering,  is  the  term  in  most  general  use ; 
it  is  applicable  both  to  human  creatures 
and  to  animals :  HIDE,  in  Saxon  hgd^ 
German  haui^  Low  German  huth,  Latin 
cuiis^  from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek 
KtvBtiv^  to  hidcj  cover,  is  used  only  for  the 
skins  of  large  animals :  we  speak  of  the 
skins  of  birds  or  insects ;  but  of  the  hides 
of  oxen  or  horses  and  other  animals, 
which  are  to  be  separated  from  the  body 
and  converted  into  leather.  Skin  is  equal- 
ly applied  to  the  inaninuite  and  the  ani- 
mate world ;  but  PEEL,  in  German  fdl^ 
etc.,  Latin  peUiSy  a  skin,  in  Greek  0«XXo£ 
or  ^Xotoc,  bark,  which  is  from  ^Xaw,  to 
burst  or  crack,  because  bark  is  easily 
broken,  and  RIND,  in  all  probability 
changed  from  round,  signifjring  that 
which  goes  round  and  envelops,  belong 
only  to  inanimate  objects:  the  skin  is 
generally  said  of  that  which  is  interior, 
in  distinction  from  the  exterior,  which  is 
thepee^;  an  orange  has  both  ita  peel  a,nd 
its  thin  skin  underneath ;  an  apple,  a 
pear,  and  the  like,  has  a  peel.  The  peel 
is  a  soft  substance  on  the  outside ;  the 
rind  is  generally  interior,  and  of  a  hard- 
er substance:  in  regard  to  a  stick,  we 
speak  of  its  ped  and  its  inner  skin ;  in 
regard  to  a  tree,  we  speak  of  its  bark  and 
its  rind:  hence,  likewise,  the  term  rind 
is  applied  to  cheese,  and  other  incnisted 
substances  that  envelop  bodies. 

The  priest  on  itkinn  of  ofTerintss  takes  his  case, 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slumbers  sees. 

Dbtdbn 
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Tlie  body  Is  ooTered  with  a  itroog  hids  exact- 
ly resembling  leather.  Pemmamt. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regal'd. 

On  pippins'  russet  ptel.  Cowpbr. 

As  when  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  combin'd, 
Shoot  up  the  same  and  wear  a  common  rind. 

Addison. 

8LACK,  LOOSK. 

SLACK,  in  Saxon  slaec^  Low  German 
tlack^  French  iarhe^  Latin  laxwt,  and 
LOOSE,  in  Saxon  lae$,  both  from  the  He- 
brew halaU^  to  make  free  or  loo9ey  differ 
more  in  application  than  in  sense:  they 
are  both  opposed  to  that  which  is  close 
bound;  but  dock  is  said  only  of  that 
which  is  tied,  or  that  with  which  anything 
is  tied;  while  looie  is  said  of  any  sub- 
stances, the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere 
closely :  a  rope  is  slack  in  opposition  to 
the  tight  rope,  which  is  stretched  to  its 
full  extent;  and  in  general  cords  or 
strings  are  said  to  be  dock  which  fail  in 
the  requisite  degree  of  tightness;  but 
they  are  said  to  be  looae  in  an  indefinite 
manner,  without  conveying  any  collateral 
idea :  thus  the  string  of  an  instrument  is 
denominated  slack  rather  than  loose ;  on 
the  other  hand,  loose  is  said  of  many  bod- 
ies to  which  the  word  slack  cannot  be  ap- 
plied: a  garment  is  loose^  but  not  slack; 
the  leg  of  a  table  is  loose,  but  not  slack. 

The  Tein  in  the  arm  Is  that  which  Aretcns 
commonly  opens ;  and  he  gives  a  particnlar  cau- 
tion in  this  case  to  make  a  slttck  compression, 
for  Ibar  of  producing  a  conmlslon.   Akbitthkot. 

War  wearied  hath  perform'd  what  war  can  do, 
And  to  disorders  rage  let  looss  tlie  reins. 

MiLTOir. 

In  the  moral  application,  that  which 
admits  of  additional  activity  is  denomi- 
nated slack;  and  that  which  fails  in  con- 
sistency and  close  adherence  is  loose: 
trade  is  slwk^  or  a  person's  zeal,  etc., 
becomes  slack;  but  an  engagement  is 
loose^  and  principles  are  loose. 

Nor  were  it  Jnst,  would  he  resume  that  shape, 
Ttiat  slack  devotion  should  his  thunder  *scape. 

Wallmm. 
Nor  fear  that  he  who  sits  so  loose  to  liito. 
Should  too  much  shun  its  labors  and  its  strife. 

Dkmbam. 
TO  SLANT,  SLOPE. 

SLANT  is  probably  a  variation  of 
leaned^  and  SLOPE  of  slip,  expressive  of 
a  sideward  movement  or  direction :  they 
are  the  same  in  sense,  but  different  in 
application :  slant  is  said  of  small  bodies 


only;  slope  is  said  indifferently  of  all 
bodies,  large  and  small :  a  book  may  be 
made  to  slant  by  lying  in  part  on  anoth- 
er book  on  a  desk  or  a  table;  but  a 
piece  of  ground  is  said  to  slope. 

As  late  the  cloodbi, 
Jnstling  or  pnshVl  with  winds,  rode  in  tbeJr 

shock. 
Fire  the  slant  lightning.  Mn.T09i. 

Its  iq»lands  doping  deck  the  mountain^  side. 

GOLDOUUL 

TO  SLEEP,  SLUBffBER,  DOZB,  DBOWSB, 

NAP. 

SLEEP,  in  Saxon  slcepan,  low  German 
slap,  German  schla/,  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  low  German  sUq>  or  slack,  slack, 
because  sletp  denotes  an  entire  relaxa- 
tion of  the  physical  frame.  SLUMBER, 
in  Saxon  tlumeran,  etc.,  is  but  an  inten- 
sive verb  of  schhtmmer^  which  is  a  va- 
riation from  the  preceding  fierpan,  etc. 
DOZE,  in  low  German  dusen,  in  all  prob- 
ability comes  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Latin  dormio,  to  sleep.  DROWSE  is  a 
variation  of  tloze.  "SXP  is  in  all  proba- 
bility a  variation  of  nob  and  nod. 

£ieep  is  the  general  term,  which  des- 
ignates in  an  indefinite  manner  that 
state  of  the  body  to  which  all  animated 
beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  course  of  nature;  to  shtmber  is  to 
sleep  lightly  and  softly ;  to  doee  is  to  in- 
cline to  sleep,  or  to  begin  sleeping;  to  nep 
is  to  sleep  for  a  time :  every  one  who  is 
not  indisposed  sleeps  during  the  night; 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  wake  at 
a  certain  hour  of  the  morning  commonly 
slumber  only  after  that  time ;  there  are 
many  who,  though  they  cannot  sleep  itx 
a  carriage,  will  yet  be  obliged  to  dboe  if 
they  travel  in  the  night ;  in  hot  climates 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  commonly  chosen 
for  a  nap. 

From  carelessness  It  shall  fall  into  a  slmmber, 
and  from  a  slumber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep 
and  long  sleep.  Socth. 

There  was  no  sleeping  under  his  roof;  if  he 
happened  to  doss  a  little,  the  Jolly  cobbler  waked 
him.  L^EsntAsiGV. 

He  drowsed  upon  his  conch.  Socm. 

And  see  I  delighted,  down  he  drops,  secure 
Of  sweet  refreshment,  ease  without  annoy, 
A  luscious  noonday  nap.  SoJBiisroirB. 

SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGIC. 

SLEEPY  (v.  To  sleep)  expresses  eithef 
a  temporary    or    a    permanent    state: 
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DROWSY,  which  cornea  from  the  low 
German  druaaiy  and  is  a  variation  of  doee 
(v.  To  deep\  expresses  mostly  a  tempo- 
rary state ;  LETHARGIC,  from  Uthargif, 
in  Latin  lethargia^  Greek  XrfiapyMy  com- 
pounded of  Xi}0i7,  forgetf ulness,  and  op- 
yoc,  swift,  signifying  a  proneness  to  for- 
getfulness  or  sleep^  describes  a  permanent 
or  habitual  state. 

Sleepy^  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses 
also  what  is  natural  or  seasonable ;  drow- 
sine8$  expresses  an  inclination  to  sleep 
at  unseasonable  hours ;  it  is  natural  to  be 
sleepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  retire  to  rest;  it  is  common  to  be 
drovimf  when  sitting  still  after  dinner. 
Sleqnnen,  as  a  permanent  state,  is  an  in- 
firmity to  which  some  persons  are  sub- 
ject constitutionally;  lethargy  is  a  dis- 
ease with  which  people,  otherwise  the 
most  wakeful,  may  be  occasionally  at- 
tacked. 

She  irak'd  her  sleepy  crew, 
And,  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adieu.     Dstden. 

Drovoey  am  I,  and  yet  can  rarely  sleep. 

SmwET. 

Too  long  JoTe  laird  ns  in  le^/irgic  charms, 
Bat  now  In  peals  of  thunder  calls  to  arms. 

Detdkm. 

TO  SLIP,  SLIDE,  OUDK. 

SLIP  is  in  low  German  alipan^  Latin 
labor,  to  slip,  and  libo^  to  pour,  Greek 
Xttpo/iai,  to  pour  down  as  water  does, 
and  the  Hebrew  aalap,  to  turn  aside. 
SLIDE  is  a  rariation  of  dip,  and  GLIDE 
oi  slide. 

To  idip  is  an  involuntary,  and  dide  a 
voluntary,  motion :  those  who  go  on  the 
ice  in  fear  will  dip;  boys  slide  on  the 
ice  by  way  of  amusement.  To  slip  and 
slide  are  lateral  movements  of  the  feet ; 
but  to  glide  is  the  movement  of  the 
whole  body,  and  just  that  easy  motion 
which  is  made  by  slipping,  sliding,  flying, 
or  swimming :  a  person  glides  along  the 
surface  of  the  ice  when  ho  slides  ;  a  ves- 
sel glides  along  through  the  water. 

A  skilful  dancer  sUps  willingly,  and  makes  a 
seemintr  stumble  tliat  you  may  tliink  him  in 
great  danger.  Dbtdsn. 

Thessander  bold,  and  Sthenelns  their  piide, 
And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  slids. 

Dbtdbiv. 
And  softly  let  the  running  waters  glide. 

Dbtdem. 

In  the  moral  and  figurative  applica- 
tion; a  person  slips  who  commita  unin- 


tentional errors ;  he  slides  into  a  course 
of  life  who  wittingly,  and  yet  without 
difficulty,  falls  into  the  practice  and  hab- 
its which  are  recommended;  he  glides 
through  life  if  he  pursues  his  course 
smoothly  and  without  interruption. 

Every  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which 
he  desired  to  retain  have  Irretrievably  clipped 
away.  Johnson. 

Nor  could  they  have  riid  into  thoee  brutish 
immoralities  of  life  had  they  duly  manured  those 
first  practical  notions  and  dictates  of  right  rea- 
son. SOCTH. 

If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  rouy  not  I 
Glid^  thither  in  a  day  ?  Suakspbabb. 

SLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDT,  TEDIOUS. 

SLOW  is  doubtless  connected  with 
sloth  and  slide,  which  kind  of  motion 
when  walking  is  the  slowest  and  the  la- 
sdest.  DILATORY,  from  the  Latin  de-- 
fero,  diUUtis,  to  defer,  signifies  prone  to 
defer.  TARDY,  from  the  Latin  tardus, 
signifies  literally  slow.  TEDIOUS,  from 
the  Latin  ttedium,  weariness,  signifies 
causing  weariness. 

Slow  is  a  general  and  unqualified  term 
applicable  to  the  motion  of  any  object, 
or  to  the  motions  and  actions  of  persons 
in  particular,  and  to  their  dispositions 
also;  diUUory  relates  to  the  disposition 
only  of  persons :  we  are  dow  in  what  we 
are  about;  we  are  dilatory  in  setting 
about  a  thing.  Stow  is  applied  to  cor- 
poreal or  mental  actions;  a  person  may 
be  slow  in  walking,  or  dow  in  conceiving : 
tardy  is  applicable  to  mental  actions; 
we  are  tardy  in  our  proceedings  or  our 
progress ;  we  are  tardy  in  making  up  ac- 
counts  or  in  concluding  a  treaty.  We 
may  be  dow  with  propriety  or  not,  to  our 
own  inconvenience  or  that  of  others; 
when  we  are  tedious  we  are  always  so 
improperly:  "To  be  slow  and  sure"  is 
a  vulgar  proverb,  but  a  great  truth;  by 
this  we  do  ourselves  good,  and  inconven- 
ience no  one;  but  he  who  is  tedious  is 
dow  to  the  annoyance  of  others :  a  pro- 
lix writer  must  alwavs  be  tedixms,  for  he 
keeps  the  reader  long  in  suspense  before 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  of  a  period. 

The  powers  above  are  »loio 
In  punishing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  them  ? 

Drtden. 

A  dilatory  temper  Is  unfit  for  a  place  of  trost. 

Addison. 
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The  swftlns  and  tardy  neAt-berds  came,  and 

last 
If enalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter-mast. 

Dbtdkk. 

Her  sympathising  lorer  takes  his  stand 

High  on  th'  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  aings 

The  ttdiouH  time  aiiiiy.  Thomsom. 

TO  8MEAR,  DAUB. 

To  SMEAR  is  literally  to  do  over  with 
tmear^  in  Saxon  timer^  German  ackmeer^  in 
Greek  fivpo^y  a  salve.  To  DAUB,  from 
do  and  t<6,  ^ber^  over,  signifies  literally  to 
do  over  with  anything  unseemly,  or  in 
an  unsightly  manner. 

To  tmear  in  the  literal  sense  is  applied 
to  such  substances  as  may  be  rubbed 
like  grease  over  a  body ;  if  said  of  grease 
itself,  it  may  be  proper,  as  coachmen 
tmear  the  coach -wheels  with  tar  or 
grease ;  but  if  said  of  anything  else,  it  is 
an  improper  action,  and  tends  to  disfig- 
ure, as  children  smear  their  hands  with 
ink,  or  sfMor  their  clothes  with  dirt. 
To  smear  and  daub  are  both  actions 
which  tend  to  disfigure;  but  we  smear 
by  means  of  rubbing  over ;  we  daub  by 
rubbing,  throwing,  or  any  way  covering 
over:  thus  a  child  smears  the  window 
with  his  finger,  or  he  da-ubs  the  wall  with 
dirt 

Smeared  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgonian  blood, 
Tlie  fury  sprang  above  the  Stygian  flood. 

DaTDZw. 

He's  honest,  though  daubed  with  the  dust  of  the 
mill.  Cunningham. 

By  a  figurative  application,  smear  is 
applied  to  bad  writing,  or  whatever  is 
soiled  or  contaminated,  and  daub  to  bad 
painting,  or  to  whatever  is  executed 
coarsely  or  clumsily :  indifferent  writers 
who  wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  retouch- 
ing their  letters  until  they  make  their 
performance  a  sad  smear;  bad  artists, 
who  are  injudicious  in  the  use  of  their 
pencil,  load  their  paintings  with  color, 
and  convert  them  into  davbs. 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
TiH)k  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates  ? 
Who,  rnnear^  thus,  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine. 

SuAKsrsAas. 

In  trnth  the  age  demanded  nothing  correct, 
nothing  complete  ;  capable  of  tasting  the  power 
of  Dryden's  numbera,  and  the  majesty  of  Knel- 
ler's  heads,  it  overlooked  doggerel  and  danbinff. 

Walpolb. 


SMELL,  SCENT,  ODOR,  PBKPUlfB,  FBA« 
ORANCE. 

SMELL  and  melt  are  in  all  probabilhj 
connected  together,  because  smeSs  arise 
from  the  evaporation  of  bodies.  SCENT, 
changed  from  sent^  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in seniiOy  to  perceive  or  feeL  ODOR,  in 
Latin  odor^  comes  from  oleo,  in  Greek 
o^ui,  to  smell.  PERFUME,  compounded 
of  per  or  pro^  and  fumo  or  /vmus,  a 
smoke  or  vapor,  that  is,  the  rapor  that 
issues  forth.  FRAGRANCE,  in  Latin 
fragrantia^  comes  from  fragro^  ajuagB&f 
fr^go^  that  is,  to  perfwrrie  or  sm^ell  like 
Xhefraga  or  strawberry. 

Smdl  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that 
which  receives,  or  that  which  gives  the 
smell;  the  odor^  the  per/umey  and  /ra- 
grance^  of  that  which  communicates  the 
smdl.  In  the  first  case,  smdl  is  said  gen- 
erally of  all  living  things  without  dis- 
tinction ;  scejU  Lb  said  only  of  such  ani- 
mals as  have  this  peculiar  faculty  of 
tracing  objects  by  their  smdl:  sonoe  per- 
sons have  a  much  quicker  smdl  than 
others,  and  some  have  an  acuter  smdl 
of  particular  objects  than  they  hare  of 
things  in  general:  dogs  are  rcoiarkable 
for  their  quickness  of  seent^  by  which 
they  can  trace  their  masters  and  other 
objects  at  an  immense  distance;  other 
animals  are  gifted  with  this  faculty  to  a 
surprising  degree,  which  serves  them  as 
a  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies. 

Next  in  tlie  nostrils  she  doth  use  the  smeil ; 

As  God  the  breath  of  life  in  them  did  give. 
So  makes  he  now  his  power  in  them  to  dwell. 

To  Judge  all  airs,  whereby  we  tireatbe  and  live. 

Davies. 

Its  (the  dog's)  stent  is  exquisite,  when  his  noae 
is  moist.  Pbmkamt. 

In  the  second  case,  smdl  and  scent  are 
compared  with  odor^  perfume^  and  fra- 
grance,  either  as  respects  the  objects 
communicating  the  smdl^  or  the  nature 
of  the  smdl  which  is  communicated. 
Smdl  is  indefinite  in  its  sense,  and  uni- 
versal in  its  application ;  seent^  odor^  per- 
fume^  and  fragrance  are  species  of  smell: 
every  object  is  said  to  smell  which  acts 
on  the  olfactory  nerves ;  flowers,  fruits, 
woods,  earth,  water,  and  the  like,  have  a 
smell;  scent  is  most  commonly  applied  to 
the  smell  which  proceeds  from  animal 
bodies ;  the  odor  is  said  of  that  whioh  is 
artificial  or  extraneous ;  the  perfume  and 
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^roffranee  of  that  which  is  natural :  the 
Duruing  of  things  produces  an  odor;  the 
jxrfumit  find,  fragrance  arises  from  flow- 
is  1*8  or  sytreet'tmelling  herbs,  spices,  and 
I  lie  like.    The  terms  tmeli  and  odor  do 
not  specify  the   exact  natui'e  of  that 
which  issues  from  bodies ;  they  may  both 
l>e  either  pleaSltnt  or  unpleasant;  but 
sutiell,  if  taken  in  certain  connections,  sig- 
111  ties  a  bad  smelly  and  odor  signifies  that 
ivhich  is  sweet:  meat  which  is  kept  too 
loug  will  have  a  smelly  that  is,  of  course, 
ix  bad  smell;  the  odo}^!  from  a  sacrifice 
are  acceptable,  that  is,  the   sweet  oddrs 
ascend  to  heaven.    Perfume  is  properly 
a  wide-spreading  smelly  and  when  taken 
without  any  epithet  signifies  a  pleasant 
ttmdl;  fragrance  never  signifies  anjrthing 
but  what  IS  good ;  it  is  the  sweetest  and 
most   powerful  perfume:   the  perfume 
from  flowers  and  shrubs  is  as  grateful  to 
one  sense  as  their  colors  and  conforma- 
tion are  to  the  other ;  the  fragrance  from 
groves  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees  sur- 
passes the  beauty  of  their  fruits  or  foli- 
age. 

AH  sweet  smells  have  Joined  with  them  some 
earthy  or  erode  odors.  Bacok. 

Then  caraes  hb  conspiring  feot,  whose  se^nt 
Betmjrs  that  siUety  which  tlieir  swiftness  lent. 

Dekhav. 

So  flowers  are  leathered  to  adorn  a  Rrave, 
To  lose  their  freshneaa  among  bones  and  rotten- 
ness. 
And  have  their  odorg  stifled  in  the  dust.  Rows. 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sonnd 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perftinies, 

Hilton. 

Soft  vernal  fragratiee  clothed  the  flow*ring 
earth.  Habom. 

TO  SOAK,  DRENCH,  STEEP. 

SOAK  is  a  variation  of  suck,  DRENCH 
is  a  variation  of  drink.  STEEP,  in  Sax- 
on  steapan^  etc.,  from  the  Hebrew  satep^ 
signifies  to  overflow  or  oven\'helm. 

The  idea  of  communicating  or  receiv- 
ing a  liquid  is  common  to  these  terms. 
A  person^s  clothes  are  soaked  in  rain 
when  the  water  has  penetrated  every 
thread ;  he  himself  is  drenched  in  the  rain 
when  it  has  penetrated,  as  it  were,  his 
very  body ;  drencK,  therefore,  in  this  case 
only  expresses  the  idea  of  soak  in  a 
stronger  manner.  To  steep  is  a  species 
of  soMng  employed  as  an  artificial  proc- 
ess ;  to  soak  is,  however,  a  permanent 


action  by  which  hard  things  are  render, 
ed  soft ;  to  steep  is  a  temporary  action  by 
which  soft  bodies  become  penetrated  with 
a  liquid:  thus  salt  meat  requires  to  be 
soaked;  fruits  are  steeped  in  brandy. 

Drill'd  through  tlie  sandy  stratum,  everv  way 
i'he  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  risel 
And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along. 

Thokscn. 

And  deck  with  fmitftil  trees  the  fields  around, 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  grouml. 

Drtiin. 

0  sleep,  0  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse  I  bow  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  eieep  my  senses  in  forgetftilness  ? 

Shaksfbars. 

SOBER,  GRAVE. 

SOBER  (tf.  Abstinent)  expresses  the 
absence  of  all  exhilaration  of  spirits: 
(J RAVE  (f*.  Grave)  expresses  a  weight  in 
the  intellectual  operations  which  makes 
them  proceed  slowly.  Sobriety  is  there- 
fore a  more  natural  and  ordinary  state 
for  the  human  mind  than  gravity:  it  bo< 
hooves  every  man  to  be  soier  in  all  situa- 
tions; but  those  who  fill  the  most  im- 
portant stations  of  life  must  be  grave. 
Even  in  our  pleasures  we  may  observe 
sobriety^  which  keeps  us  from  every  un- 
seemly ebullition  of  mirth ;  but  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  where  the  importance 
of  the  subject  ought  to  weigh  on  the 
mind,  it  becomes  us  to  be  grave.  At  a 
feast  we  have  need  of  sobriety;  at  a  fu- 
neral we  have  need  of  gravity. 

Now  came  still  ev'ning  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  aober  liv'ry  all  things  clad.  Miltox. 

So  spake  the  cherub,  and  his  ffrare  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.  Miltck. 

Sobriety  extends  to  many  more  objects 
than  gravity  ;  we  must  be  sober  in  cur 
thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well  as  in  our 
outward  conduct  and  behavior;  but  we 
can  be  grave,  properly  speaking,  only  in 
our  looks  and  our  outward  deportment. 

He  had  Just  sentiments  of  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature  in  him,  and  a  universal  charity  f«ir 
it  in  others ;  not  measuring  the  wisdom  he  stud- 
ied by  the  subtilty  and  curiosity  of  speculation, 
but  by  a  sober  and  due  government  of  his  own 
actions.  Llotd. 

Skiird  in  the  globe  and  sphere,  be   ffravelif 

stands. 
And  with  his  compass  measures  ecos  ami  lands. 

DaVDEN. 
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SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 

SOCIAL,  from  «actttf,  a  companion,  sig- 
nifies belonging  or  allied  to  a  companion, 
having  the  disposition  of  a  companion ; 
SOCIABLE,  from  the  same,  sigDifies  able 
or  fit  to  be  a  companion ;  the  former  is 
an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality: 
$oeial  people  seek  others ;  Bociable  people 
are  sought  for  by  others.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  todal,  and  not  midable; 
to  be  9oeiable,  and  not  weial:  he  who 
draws  his  pleasures  from  society  without 
communicating  his  share  to  the  common 
stock  of  entertainments  is  social,  but  not 
sociable;  men  of  a  taciturn  disposition 
are  often  in  this  case ;  they  receive  more 
than  they  give :  he,  on  the  contrary,  who 
has  talents  to  please  company,  but  not 
the  inclination  to  go  into  company,  may 
be  aoeiable,  but  is  seldom  social;  of  this 
description  are  humorists  who  go  into 
company  to  gratify  their  pride,  and  stay 
away  to  indulge  their  humor. 

Jiioeial  fHenda 
Attan'd  to  happy  anison  of  aoul.  Tboiook. 

To  make  nian  mild,  and  ttoeiafde  to  man, 

To  cultivate  the  wild  licentiooa  savage 

With  wisdom,  discipline.  Addison. 

Social  and  sociable  are  likewise  appli> 
cable  to  things,  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion ;  social  intercourse  is  that  intercourse 
which  men  have  together  for  the  pur- 
poses of  society;  soinal  pleasures  are 
what  they  enjoy  by  associating  together : 
a  path  or  a  carriage  is  denominated  so- 
ciable which  encourages  the  association 
of  many. 

Absolute  solitade  Is  not  f^ood  for  us ;  the  »ooi€d 
affections  roust  be  cherished.  Bbattib. 

Sciences  are  of  a  sociable  disposition,  and 
flourish  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other. 

BLAcarroNB. 

SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

SOCIETY  (tf.  Association)  and  COM- 
PANY {v,  Associatiwi)  here  express  ei- 
ther the  persons  associating,  the  act  of 
associating,  or  the  state  of  being  associ- 
ated. In  either  case  societi/  is  a  general, 
and  compamf  a  particular,  term ;  as  re- 
spects persons  associating,  society  com- 
prehends either  all  the  associated  part 
of  mankind,  as  when  wc  speak  of  the 
laws  of  society,  the  well-being  of  society ; 
or  it  is  said  only  of  a  particular  number 
of  individuals  associated,  in  which  latter 


case  it  oomes  nearest  to  company^  and 
differs  from  it  only  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  association.  A  society  ia  always 
formed  for  some  solid  purpose,  as  the 
Humane  Society;  and  a  compare  is  al- 
ways brought  together  for  pleasare  or 
profit,  as  has  already  been  obeerved. 
Good  sense  teaches  us  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  society 
to  which  we  belong:  good-breeding  pre- 
scribes to  US  to  render  ourselTes  agTe»- 
ble  to  the  eompany  of  which  we  form  a 
part 


I  am  here,  at  present,  quite  akme,  wfaldi 
nearest  to  the  happiueas  one  finds  in  the  mfdetjf 
of  those  one  loves  best.  Maa.  M ohxaccl 

Knowledge  of  men  and  maoners*  and  oodtct- 
sation  of  the  best  eompany  of  both  sexes,  is 
necessary.  DaxvoL 

When  expressing  the  abstract  action 
of  associating,  the  term  society  is  even 
more  general  and  indefinite  than  before ; 
it  expresses  that  which  is  oommon  to 
mankind ;  and  company  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  individuaLs.  The  love  of  soeidy 
is  inherent  in  our  nature ;  it  is  weakened 
or  destroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  our  con- 
stitution,'or  the  derangement  of  our  sys- 
tem: every  one  naturally  likes  the  com- 
pany of  his  own  friends  and  connections 
in  preference  to  that  of  strangers.  Soci- 
ety is  a  permanent  and  habitual  act ;  com' 
pany  is  only  a  particular  act  suited  to  the 
occasion :  it  behooves  us  to  shun  the  so- 
ciety of  those  from  whom  we  can  learn 
no  good,  although  we  may  sometimes  be 
obliged  to  be  in  their  company.  The  «>- 
dety  of  intelligent  men  is  desirable  for 
those  who  are  entering  life ;  the  compa- 
ny of  facetious  men  is  agreeable  in  trav- 
elling. 

Unhappy  he,  who  from  the  first  of  Joys, 

Society,  cut  off,  is  left  alone 

Amid  this  world  of  death.  Thohbok. 

Oompfmy,  though  It  may  repriere  a  man  firoin 
his  melancholy,  cannot  secure  him  from  bis  con- 
science. SOCTH. 

SOFT,  MILD,  GENTLE,  MEEK. 

SOFT,  in  Saxon  soft,  German  sanfl, 
comes  most  probably  from  the  Saxon  nb, 
Gothic  se/j  Hebrew  sabbath^  rest  MILD, 
in  Saxon  milde,  milide,  German,  etc.,  milde, 
is  connected  with  our  melt  and  mill',  the 
Latin  mollis,  Greek  /iciXueoc,  fAttXtoaia,  to 
soothe  with  soft  words,  and  licAi,  honey, 
etc.    GENTLE,  v.  Gentle.    MEEK,  like 
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tlie  Latin  mUia,  may  in  all  probability 
come  from  the  Greek  fima,  to  make  less, 
signifying  to  make  one's  self  small,  to 
be  hamble. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  absence  of 
an  unpleasant  action,  sometimes  also  a 
pK>sitive1y  pleasant  action,  and  sometimes 
a.  positive  readiness  to  yield  to  the  action 
of  other  bodies.  Sojt  is  taken  in  these 
different  senses,  as  a  9oft  pressure  or 
tread  which  is  not  easily  felt  or  heard, 
and  a  9oft  substance  that  yields  readily 
to  the  touch  or  pressure.  Mild  and  ffen^ 
tie  are  mostly  taken  in  the  sense  of  not 
acting  with  an  unpleasant  force;  as  mild 
cheese,  or  mild  fruits,  gentle  motion. 
Meek  is  taken  in  the  passive  sense  of 
not  resisting  force  to  force.  The  first 
three  terms  have  a  physical  and  moral 
application;  the  latter  only  a  moral  ap- 
plication. Soft  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  act  pleasantly  in  point  of  strength  on 
the  ear  or  the  eye ;  as  a  <o/K  voice,  a  90ft 
light ;  or  pleasantly  in  pomt  of  smooth- 
ness on  the  feeling ;  as  a  9ofl  cushion,  a 
»oft  skin.  Mild  and  gentle  are  applied  to 
objects  that  act  not  unpleasantly  on  the 
senses ;  as  mUd  beer,  not  too  strong  ei- 
ther for  the  palate  or  the  body ;  milddXr^ 
that  is,  not  unpleasantly  cold ;  gentle  ex- 
ercise, gentle  motion,  not  violent  or  ex- 
cessive in  degree :  so  a  gentle  stream,  and 
a  gewUe  rain.  These  terms  are,  agreeably 
to  this  distinction,  applied  to  the  same 
objects ;  a  mft  voice,  90ft  music,  as  that 
which  is  positively  pleasant;  a  gentle 
voice  is  one  not  loud. 


And  ever  againtit  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  In  aoft  LytlUtn  airs. 


HlLTOM. 


CloM  at  mine  ear  one  called  me  forth  to  walk, 
With  getMe  roice.  Milton. 

A  aoft  air  or  climate  is  positively  pleas- 
ant ;  a  mild  air  or  climate  is  simply  with- 
out any  undue  cold ;  a  gentle  wind  is  op- 
posed to  one  that  is  boisterous. 

Soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  toaches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shakspears. 

Soch  as  were  permitted  soon  went  forward  to 
the  milder  climates.  Goldsmith. 

As  when  the  woods  by  genUe  windk  are  stlrr'd. 

Dhtobh. 

Boft  is  sometimes  applied  to  motion  in 
the  purely  negative  sense ;  as  a  9ofl  step, 
t.  e.y  one  made  without  great  pressure  of 
the  foot ;  a  gentle  motion  is  one  that  is 


made  slowly,  not  quick.  It  is  necessary 
to  tread  9ofUy  when  no  noise  is  to  be 
made ;  and  to  move  gently  when  one  is 
ill. 

Pray  yoa  tread  eoftly,  that  the  blind  mole  may 

not 
Hear  a  foot  fall.  Shaxspbasb. 

How  inevitably  does  immoderate  langhter  end 
in  a  sigh,  which  is  only  nature's  recovering  it- 
self after  a  force  done  to  it ;  but  the  religious 
pleasure  of  a  well-disposed  mind  moves  gently ^ 
and  therefore  constantly.  South. 

So  likewise  when  these  terms  are  ap- 
plied to  objects  that  act  on  the  moral 
feelings,  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinc- 
tion. Words  are  either  9oft^  mildy  or  gen- 
tie;  soft  words  are  calculated  to  soften 
or  diminish  the  angry  feeling  of  others. 
The  proverb  says,  "A  aoft  answer  turn- 
eth  away  wrath.*'  A  reproof  is  mildy  in- 
asmuch as  it  does  not  wound  the  feel- 
ings ;  a  censure,  or  admonition,  or  a  re- 
proach, is  gentle^  inasmuch  as  it  is  free 
from  asperity.  So  likewise  punishments 
are  mild  that  inflict  little  pain ;  means  of 
coercion  are  gentle  that  are  not  violent. 
Manners  are  9oft^  mild^  and  gentle^  but 
9oftiieas  in  this  case  is  not  always  com- 
mendable. Too  much  softness  in  the 
manners  of  a  man  is  inconsistent  with 
manly  firmness.  Mildness  and  gentlenats 
are  more  generally  commendable.  Mild 
manners  are  peculiarly  becoming  in  su- 
periors, or  those  who  have  the  power  of 
controlling  others,  provided  they  do  not 
interfere  with  good  order.  Gentle  man- 
ners are  becoming  in  all  persons  who 
take  a  part  in  social  life.  Softness  of 
manner  may  likewise  be  assumed,  but 
mildness  and  gentleness  are  always  genu- 
ine ;  the  former  arising  from  the  temper, 
the  latter  either  from  the  temper  or  from 
good-breeding,  of  which  it  is  the  greatest 
mark. 

"  It  is  not  by  the  sword,  nor  by  strength  of 
arm,'*  replied  Valeria,  "  that  we  are  to  prevail. 
These  beUmg  not  to  us.  Soft  moving  words 
must  be  our  weapons.**  Uookb. 

Though  he  used  very  frankly  to  deny,  yet  the 
manner  of  it  was  so  gentle  and  obliging,  and  his 
condescension  such  to  inform  the  persons  whom 
he  could  not  satisfy,  that  few  departed  from  him 
with  ill  will  or  ill  wishes.  Clabbmoon. 

When  these  terms  are  employed  as 
characteristics  of  the  person  or  his  dis- 
position, they  are  comparable  with  meek, 
which  is  used  only  in  this  sense.     Soft, 
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as  far  aa  it  denotea  a  auaceptibility  of 
¥ifi  or  tender  emotions,  may  and  ought 
to  exist  in  both  sexes;  but  it  ought  to 
be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  fe- 
male sex ;  mildfieBa^  aa  a  natural  gift,  may 
disqualify  a  man  for  command,  unless  it 
be  tempered  by  firmness  and  discretion. 
Omilenen,  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is 
not  BO  much  to  be  recommended  as  ^vn- 
tleness  from  habit. 

And  much  he  blames  the  ^ojtntm  of  his  mind, 
Obnoxious  to  tlie  channs  of  womankind. 

Dktdxn. 

She  had  all  the  coorage  and  liberality  of  the 
other  sex,  united  to  the  devotion,  order,  and 
economy  (perhaps  not  all  the  tp/lneM)  of  her 
own.  Whitasxb. 

He  united  In  a  moat  remarkable  degre«  the 
seemingly  repojcnant  vharacters  of  the  mildMt 
Of  men,  and  the  most  vehement  of  orators. 

Mi-CXIRTOaH. 

Let  no  complalsanee,  no  ffenUentM  of  temper, 
DO  weak  desire  of  pleasing  on  your  part,  no 
wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery  on  other  peo- 
ple's, make  you  recede  one  Jot  from  any  point 
that  reason  and  prudence  have  bid  yon  pursue. 

CHBBTBanSLD. 

Meekneu  denotes  the  forbearance  to 
use  force,  even  in  cases  of  peculiar  prov- 
ocation :  in  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
direct  or  command  it  may  be  carried  to 
an  excess. 

A  yielding  timid  fnseknMH  is  always  abused 
and  insulted  by  the  unjust  and  the  unfeeling,  but 
mfeA'nens,  when  sustained  by  the /ortiter  it*  re^ 
is  always  respected  and  commonly  snceessftil. 

GBsrrxxruLD. 

Gentle,  mild,  and  meek  are  likewise  ap- 
plied to  animals :  the  former  to  designate 
that  easy  flow  of  spirits  which  fits  them 
for  being  guided  in  their  movements,  and 
the  latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper 
that  submits  to  every  kind  of  treatment, 
however  harsh,  without  an  indication 
even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  is  gentle, 
as  opposed  to  one  that  is  spirited;  the 
former  is  devoid  of  that  impetus  in  him- 
self to  move,  which  renders  the  other  un- 
governable: the  lamb  is  a  pattern  of 
meeknena,  and  yields  to  the  knife  of  the 
butcher  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

How  meek^  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies. 
What  9oflHe»9  in  its  melancholy  face, 
What  dumb-complaining  innocence  appears ! 

Thomsok. 

Tltey  (the  Ambinn  mare^)  sre  leM  vicious,  of  a 
ffenUer  nature,  and  not  so  apt  to  neigh. 

lioLiMiirrH. 


80UCITATI0N,  IMPORTUXITY. 

SOLiaiATION  is  general;  IXPOB. 
TUNITY  is  particular :  it  is  importunate 
or  troublesome  toliciiaium,  Sofieiiatiom 
is  itself  indeed  that  which  gives  troabte 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not  always 
unreasonable:  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  we  may  yield  to  the  soiieiiaiiom 
of  friends,  to  do  that  which  we  bare  no 
objection  to  be  obliged  to  do;  but  un- 
portunity  is  that  tolicitation  which  never 
ceases  to  apply  for  that  which  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  give.  We  may  sometimes 
be  urgent  in  our  doliciiatioru  of  a  friend 
to  accept  some  proffered  honor ;  the  ao- 
liciiaiumf  however,  in  this  case,  although 
it  may  even  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is 
sweetened  by  the  motive  of  the  action: 
the  unportuniiy  of  beggars  is  often  a  pol- 
itic means  of  extorting  money  from  the 
passenger. 

Although  the  devil  cannot  compel  a  man  to 
sin,  yet  he  can  follow  a  mau  with  coattnual  so- 
licitatione.  Socra. 

The  tonnent  of  expectation  is  not  easily  to  be 
borne  when  the  heart  has  no  rival  engagements 
to  witlidraw  it  from  the  t mpartoniMas  of  deafare. 


80UTART,  SOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 

All  these  terms  are  more  or  less  op- 
posed to  several  or  many.  SOLITART 
and  SOLE,  both  derived  from  ao/ict,  alone 
or  whole,  signify  one  left  by  itself;  the 
former  mostly  in  application  to  particu- 
lar sensible  objects,  the  latter  in  regard 
mostly  to  moral  objects :  a  mliiary  shrub 
expresses  not  only  one  shrub,  but  one 
that  has  been  left  to  itself :  the  toie  cause 
or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause 
which  stands  unsupported  by  anything 
else.  ONLY,  that  is,  onely,  signifying 
the  quality  of  unity,  does  not  include 
the  idea  of  desertion  or  deprivation,  but 
it  comprehends  that  of  want  or  deficieu- 
cy:  he  who  has  only  one  shilling  in  h» 
pocket  means  to  imply  that  he  wants 
more,  or  ought  to  have  more.  SINGLE, 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  singular 
(v.  Simple),  signifies  simply  one  or  more 
detached  from  others,  without  conveying 
any  other  collateral  idea:  a  wngle  sheet 
of  paper  mav  be  sometimes  more  oon- 
venient  than  a  double  one ;  a  tinple  shiU 
Img  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
present  purpose;    there  may  be  ginyle 
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ones,  as  well  as  a  tingle  one ;  bat  the  oth- 
er terms  exclude  the  idea  of  there  being 
anything  else.  A  solitary  act  of  gener- 
osity is  not  sufficient  to  characterize  a 
man  as  generous:  with  most  criminals 
the  aole  ground  of  their  defence  rests 
ijpon  their  not  having  learned  to  know 
and  do  better:  harsh  language  and  se- 
vere looks  are  not  the  only  means  of 
correcting  the  faults  of  others :  sinffle  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  talents  now  and 
then  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
an  age. 

The  cfittle  in  the  fields  and  nieadova  green, 
Ttioae  rare  and  solitary^  these  in  flocks. 

Milton. 

All  things  are  bnt  insipid  to  a  man,  in  com- 
parison of  that  one  whicli  is  the  90U  minion  of 
Ilia  fancy.  South. 

Thy  fear 
Will  save  ns  trial,  what  the  least  can  do, 
SingU  against  tlie  wicked.  Miltow. 

In  the  adverbial  form,  toldy^  only^  and 
singly  are  employed  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction. The  disasters  which  attend  an 
unsuccessful  military  enterprise  are  sel- 
dom to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  general:  there  are  many 
circi^mstanccs  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world  which  are  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  admitting  a  providence  as 
presented  to  us  in  Divine  revelation: 
there  are  many  things  which  men  could 
not  effect  singly  that  might  be  effected 
by  them  conjointly. 

You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  liim  me. 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands.       Shakbpeabb. 

Tlie  practice  of  virtue  la  attende<l  not  only 
with  present  qaiet  and  satisfaction,  but  with  com- 
fortable hope  of  a  future  recompense.     Nelsom. 

They  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
and  to  make  men  singly  and  personally  good. 

TlLLOTBOK. 

SOUTARY,  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 

SOLITARY,  V.  AUme.  DESERT  is  the 
same  as  deserted,  DESOLATE,  in  Latin 
tlesolatusy  signifies  made  solitary. 

All  these  epithets  are  applied  to  places, 
but  with  different  modifications  of  the 
common  idea  of  solitude  which  belongs 
to  them.  Solitary  simply  denotes  the 
absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same  kind : 
thus  a  place  is  solitary  to  a  man  where 
there  is  no  human  being  but  himself; 
and  it  is  solitary  to  a  brute,  when  there 
are  no  brutes  with  which  it  can  hold  so> 


ciety.  Desert  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place 
made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its 
unfitness  as  a  place  of  residence ;  all  des- 
erts are  places  of  such  wildness  as  seem 
to  frighten  away  almost  all  inhabitants. 
Desolate  conveys '  the  idea  of  a  place 
made  solitary^  or  bare  of  inhabitants, 
and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by  violent 
means:  desolation  is  solitude  coupled 
with  wretchedness ;  every  country  may 
become  desolate  which  is  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  a  ravaging  army,  and  a  person 
may  be  desolate  who  feels  himself  unable 
to  associate  with  others. 

The  first  time  we  behold  the  hero  (Ulysses), 
we  find  him  disconsolately  sitting  on  the  soli' 
tary  shore,  sighing  to  return  to  Ithaca. 

WBAjnroN. 

A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place.       Ddtdsm. 

Supporting  and  supported,  pollah'd  friends 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss ; 

But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 

E'en  desolate  in  crowds.  Troscsom . 

TO  SOLVE,  RESOLVE. 

SOLVE  and  RESOLVE  both  come 
from  the  Latin  solvo^  in  Greek  Avo;,  in 
Hebrew  «a/,  to  loosen. 

Between  solve  and  resolve  there  is  no 
considerable  difference  either  in  sense 
or  application :  the  former  seems  merely 
to  speak  of  unfolding  in  a  general  man- 
ner that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscu- 
rity; to  resolve  is  rather  to  unfold  it  by 
the  particular  method  of  carrying  one 
back  to  first  principles ;  we  solve  a  prob- 
lem, and  resolve  a  difficulty. 

He  would  solve  a  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  renol'se. 

SOME,  ANY. 

SOME,  in  Saxon  sum,  connected  with 
the  word  sum^  signifying  a  collected  or 
specified  quantity,  is  altogether  restric- 
tive  in  its  sense :  ANY,  from  a  one^  is  al- 
together universal  and  indefinite.  Some 
applies  to  one  particular  part  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest:  any  to  every  indi- 
vidual part  without  distinction.  Some 
think  this,  and  others  that :  any  person 
might  believe  if  he  would ;  any  one  can 
conquer  his  passions  who  calls  in  the 
aid  of  religion.  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction  in  sense,  some  can  only  bo 
used  in  particular  affirmative   proposl- 
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tioQS ;  but  any^  which  is  equivalent  to  aD, 
may  be  either  in  negative,  interrogative, 
or  hypothetical  propositions :  some  say 
so:  does  any  one  believe  it?  He  will 
not  give  to  any. 

Some  to  the  shores  do  fly. 

Same  to  tho  wood*,  or  whither  fear  advis'd. 

Danuou 
He  is  a  path,  if  any  be  misled. 

He  is  a  robe,  if  any  naked  be, 
If  any  chance  to  hanger,  he  is  bread. 

If  any  be  a  bondsman,  he  is  free.    FLBTCBraL 

SOON,  EARLY,  BETIMES. 

All  these  words  are  expressive  of 
time;  but  SOON  respects  some  future 
period  in  general;  EARLY,  or  fre,  be- 
fore, and  BETIMES,  or  by  the  time,  be- 
fore a  given  time,  respect  some  particular 
period  at  no  great  distance.  A  person 
may  come  9ooh  or  early;  in  the  former 
case  he  may  not  be  long  in  coming  from 
the  time  that  the  words  are  spoken;  in 
the  latter  case  he  comes  before  the  time 
appointed.  He  who  rises  won  docs  noth- 
ing extraordinary ;  but  he  who  rises  ear- 
ly or  betimes  exceeds  the  usual  hour  con- 
siderably. Soon  is  said  mostly  of  par- 
ticular acts,  and  is  always  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  person  speaking,  if  not 
otherwise  expressed ;  come  eoon  signifies 
after  the  present  moment :  early  and  be- 
iimefy  if  not  otherwise  expressed,  have 
always  respect  to  some  specific  time  ap- 
pointed ;  come  early  will  signify  a  visit, 
a  meeting,  and  the  like;  do  it  beiimee 
will  signify  before  the  thing  to  be  done 
is  wanted :  in  this  manner,  both  are  em- 
ployed for  the  actions  of  youth.  An  ear- 
ly attention  to  religious  duties  will  ren- 
der them  habitual  and  pleasing ;  we  must 
begin  betimes  to  bring  the  stubborn  will 
into  subjection. 

Dnt  soon,  too  soon  /  the  lover  tnms  his  eyes  • 
Again  slie  falls— again  slie  dies— she  dies. 

Pope. 

Tope  not  being  sent  early  to  schof)!,  was 

taught  to  read  by  an  aunt.  Johnson. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  betimes  acquires  a 
relish  for  holy  solitude.  Hobnb. 

SORRY,  GRIEVED,  HURT. 

SORRY  and  GRIEVED  are  epithets 
somewhat  differing  from  their  primitives 
sorrow  and  grief  (w.  Affliction),  inasmuch 
as  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 
We  speak  of  being  sorry  for  anything, 
however    trivial,   which    conceras    our- 


selves ;  but  we  are  commonlj  grieved  fut 
that  which  concerns  others.  I  am  sefnj 
that  I  was  not  at  home  when  a  per$oo 
called  upon  me ;  I  am  grieved  that  it  i< 
not  in  my  power  to  serve  a  friend  who 
stands  in  need.  Both  these  tenns  re- 
spect only  that  which  we  do  ourselves: 
HURT  (v.  To  cUtplease  and  To  ittjurt)  re- 
spects that  which  is  done  to  us,  denoang 
painful  feeling  from  hurt  or  wounded 
feelings;  we  are  hurt  at  being  treated 
with  disrespect 

The  as8,  approadiing  next,conless*d 

That  in  liis  heart  he  lov'd  a  jest ; 

One  fi&ult  he  hath,  is  sorry  for*t, 

llis  ears  are  half  a  fiwt  too  shorts  Swvt. 

The  mimic  ape  began  to  chatter. 

How  evil  tongues  his  name  bespatter; 

He  saw,  and  he  was  ffriev'd  to  see*t. 

His  zeal  was  sometimes  indiscreet.  Swirr. 

No  man  is  hnrt,  at  least  few  are  so,  by  bear- 
ing his  neighbor  esteemed  a  worthy  man. 

SOUI^  MIND. 

TnssE  terms,  or  the  equivalents  to 
them,  have  been  employed  by  all  civil- 
ized nations  to  designate  that  part  of 
human  nature  which  is  distinct  from 
matter.  The  SOUL,  however,  from  the 
German  seele^  etc.,  and  the  Greek  Zttu,  to 
live,  like  the  anima  of  the  Latin,  which 
comes  from  the  Greek  as^fioc,  wind  or 
breath,  is  represented  to  our  minds  by 
the  subtlest  or  most  ethereal  of  sensible 
objects,  namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  de- 
notes properly  the  quickening  or  vital 
principle.  MIND,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  Greek  fuvo^^  which  signifies  strength, 
is  that  sort  of  power  which  is  closely  al- 
lied to,  and  in  a  great  measure  depend- 
ent upon,  corporeal  organization:  the 
former  is,  therefore,  the  inunortal,  and 
the  latter  the  mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  for- 
mer connects  us  with  angels,  the  latter 
with  brutes ;  in  the  former  we  distin- 
guish consciousness  and  will,  which  is 
possessed  by  no  other  created  being  that 
we  know  of;  in  the  latter  we  distin- 
guish nothing  but  the  power  of  receiving 
impressions  from  external  objects,  which 
we  call  ideas,  and  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes.  Poets  and  philo^ 
ophers  speak  of  the  so^d  in  the  same 
strain,  as  the  active  and  living  principle. 

Man*s  soul  in  a  perpetual  motion  flows. 
And  to  no  ontwurd  cause  that  motion  owes. 

Dbkham. 
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In  laahfal  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride, 
Xtie  soft  return  conceal*d,  nave  when  it  ctole 
In  sidelong  glances  firom  her  downcast  eyes. 
Or-  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 

Tbomsom. 

The  90ul  consists  of  many  fhculttes,  as  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses, 
tK>th  outward  and  inward ;  or,  to  speak  more 
philosophically,  the  soul  can  exert  herself  in 
uixuiy  different  wayv  of  action.  Adduoii. 

The  ancients,  though  unaided  by  the 
light  of  Divine  revelation,  yet  represent- 
ed the  9otU  as  a  distinct  principle.  The 
F*syche  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
name  they  gave  to  the  human  wm/,  was 
feigned  to  be  one  of  their  incorporeal  or 
celestial  beings.  The  anima  of  the  Lat- 
ins was  taken  precisely  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  aotU^  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  the  animtu  or  mind.  Thus 
the  Emperor  Adrian  is  said  on  his  dying 
bed  to  have  addressed  his  soul  in  words 
-which  clearly  denote  what  he  thought  of 
its  independent  existence : 

Animola  vagnla,  blandnia, 
QusB  nnnc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Uospes  comesque  corporis, 
Pallidnla,  rigida,  ondnla. 
"Sec  (nt  soles)  dabis  joca ! 

The  mindy  being  considered  as  an  at- 
tribute to  the  sou/,  is  taken  sometimes 
for  one  faculty,  and  sometimes  for  an- 
other; as  for  the  understanding,  when 
we  say  a  person  is  not  in  his  right  mind. 

I  am  a  rery  Ibolish  Ibnd  old  man ; 
I  fear  i  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Sbakspbarb. 

Sometimes  for  the  intellectual  power : 

I  thought  the  eternal  mind 

Had  made  us  masters.  Drtdev. 

Or  for  the  intellectual  capacity : 

We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  fiste 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date  ; 
He  did  thp  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find. 
He  fbond  tliem  not  so  large  as  was  his  wind. 

COWLKT. 

Or  for  the  imagination  or  conception. 

In  the  judgment  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the 
tme  poet  forms  his  imitations  of  natnre  after  a 
model  of  ideal  perfisction,  which  perhaps  tua  no 
existence  but  in  his  own  mind.  Bkattie. 

Sometimes  the  word  mind  is  employed 
to  denote  the  operations  of  the  thinking 
faculty,  the  thoughts  or  opinions : 

The  ambiguous  god, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  express'd ; 
Some  truths  revealed,  in  terms  inrolred  the  rest. 

Dbtden. 


The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 

U  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Shaxspxaks. 

Or  the  will,  choice,  determination,  as  in 
the  colloquial  phrase,  to  have  a  mind  to 
do  a  thing. 

All  the  arguments  to  a  good  life  will  be  very 
insignificant  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be 
wicked,  when  remission  of  tins  may  be  had  on 
such  clieap  terms.  Tiixorsoir. 

Our  question  is,  whether  all  be  sin  which  is 
done  without  direction  by  Scripture,  and  not 
whether  the  Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss  by 
following  their  own  minds  without  asking  coun> 
sel  of  God.  HooucH. 

Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  memory, 
as  in  the  familiar  expressions  to  call  to 
mindy  put  in  mind^  etc. 

The  king  knows  their  disposition*  a  small 
touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.       Bacoit. 

These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Meualcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.       Dktsxh. 

They  will  pot  him  in  mtfkf  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their 
impressions  on  his  fency.  Atterburt. 

A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind. 

Had  been  conflrm'd  by  fate's  decree.         Swirr. 

Lastly,  the  mind  is  considered  as  the 
seat  of  all  the  faculties : 

Every  faculty  is  a  distinct  taste  in  the  mind, 
and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  its  proper  rel- 
ish. Addison. 

And  also  of  the  passions  or  affections. 

E*en  fh)m  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid.        TnoiisoH. 

This  word,  being  often  used  for  the  soul  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen  when  we 
say  that  they  are  of  a  distracted  mind,  instead 
of  a  broken  understanding:  which  word  mind 
we  use  also  for  opinion,  as  I  am  of  this  or  thst 
mind;  and  sometimes  for  men's  conditions  or 
virtues,  as  he  is  of  an  honest  mind,  or  a  man  of 
a  Just  mind;  sometimes  for  affection,  as  I  do 
this  for  my  mind*s  sake,  etc.  Kai.eiob. 

The  mnd  being  the  better  part  of  a 
man,  is  taken  for  the  man*s  self ;  as  Hor- 
ace says,  in  allusion  to  his  friend  Virgil, 
"  et  serves  animte  dimidium  meie :"  hence 
the  term  is  figuratively  extended,  in  its 
application,  to  denote  a  human  being : 

Tlie  moral  is  the  case  of  every  soul  of  us. 

L'ESTEANGB. 

It  is  a  republic ;  there  are  in  it  a  hundred  boar« 
geois,  and  about  a  thousand  souls.        Addison. 

The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore-tree. 

SHAKXPEAB& 

Or  the  individual  in  general. 
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Join  TOloes,  all  ye  tiring  muU.    Ye  Urdt 
Th«t  singing  np  to  Iteaven-gate  ftseend 
Bear  on  yoor  wings  and  in  yoar  notes  his  praise. 

MaioM. 

Also,  what  is  excellent,  the  essential 
or  principal  part  of  a  thing,  the  spirit. 

Thoa  son,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  9oul. 

MlLTOM. 

He  has  the  very  90ul  of  bounty.      Soaxsfkaiib. 

There  is  some  90ui  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  mea  obaervingly  distil  it  out. 

SHAKaPBABB. 

SOUND,  SANE,  HEALTHY. 

SOUND  and  SANE,  in  Latin  mnus, 
coines  probably  from  tanffuis^  the  blood, 
because  in  that  lies  the  seat  of  health  or 
sickness.    HEALTHY,  v.  Healthy. 

Sound  is  extended  in  its  application  to 
all  things  that  are  in  the  state  in  which 
they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  presenre  their 
vitality ;  thus,  animals  and  vegetables  arc 
said  to  be  sound  when  in  the  former  there 
is  nothing  amiss  in  their  breath,  and  in 
the  latter  in  their  root.  By  a  figurative 
application,  wood  and  other  things  may 
be  said  to  be  tound  when  they  are  entire- 
ly free  from  any  symptom  of  decay ;  9ane 
is  applicable  to  human  beings,  in  the  same 
sense,  but  with  reference  to  the  mind ;  a 
mju  person  is  opposed  to  one  that  is  in- 
sane. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  tound  as  a  bell,  and  his 
tongue  is  tlie  clapper :  for  what  his  heart  thinks 
his  tongue  speaks.  Shakspeabe. 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are, 

A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 

Which  9anity  and  reason  could  not  be 

So  prosperously  delivered  of.  Shakspearb. 

The  mind  is  also  said  to  be  wund  when 
it  is  in  a  perfect  state  to  form  right  opin- 
ions. 

Bitt  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  founder  mind. 
The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  designed. 

Dbtdbm. 

Healthy  expresses  more  than  either 
90U7id  or  ttane ;  we  are  healthy  in  every 
part,  but  we  are  sound  in  that  which  is 
essential  for  life ;  he  who  is  sound  may 
live,  but  he  who  is  healthy  enjoys  life. 

Bnt  the  course  of  sncccsston  (to  the  crown)  is 
the  fualthy  habit  of  the  British  constitution. 

Bdbbc 

SOUND,  TONE. 

BOUND,  in  Latin  sonus,  and  TONE,  in 
L:itin  tom4s^  may  probably  both  come  from 


the  Greek  rosH»c«  fit>m  rEcvw,  to  stretiA 
or  exert,  signifying  simply  an  exertioa  of 
the  voice ;  and  that  is  ooonected  with  tbe 
Hebrew  shaon^  a  noise. 

Sound  is  that  which  issues  from  sbt 
body,  so  as  to  become  audible ;  tcmg  is  a 
species  of  sound  which  is  produced  from 
particular  bodies :  a  sound  may  be  aod- 
dental ;  we  may  hear  the  sauids  of  wa- 
ters or  leaves,  of  animals  or  men :  tones 
are  those  particular  souiub  or  modula^ 
tions  of  sounds  which  are  made  either  to 
express  a  particular  feeling  or  to  produce 
harmony;  a  sheep  will  cry  for  its  lo^t 
young  in  a  tone  of  distress ;  an  organ  is 
so  formed  as  to  send  forth  the  OMist  sol- 
emn tones. 

The  sounds  of  the  Toice,  Mceordiag  to  the  va- 
rious touches  which  raise  thero,  form  tbeiiMfe  It^ 
into  an  acute  or  grave,  quick  or  sUnr,  UmmI  or 
soft,  tone.  HcGBEs. 

SPACE,  ROOM. 

SPACE  is  in  Latin  spaihtmy  Greek 
oraSiovy  Mo\.  mraBtov^  a  race -ground. 
ROOM  is  in  Saxon,  etc.,  rum,  Hebrew  ra- 
mahy  a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  expres- 
sive of  that  portion  of  the  universe  wlucfa 
is  supposed  not  to  be  occupied  by  any 
solid  body :  iyxnee  is  a  general  term,  which 
includes  within  itself  that  which  infinite- 
ly surpasses  our  comprehension ;  room  is 
a  limited  term,  which  comprehends  tbos« 
portions  of  t^tace  which  are  artificially 
formed:  apace  is  either  extendel  or 
bounded;  room  is  always  a  bounded 
space :  the  space  between  two  objects  is 
either  natural,  incidental,  or  designedly 
formed;  the  room  is  that  which  is  the 
fruit  of  design,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  persons :  there  is  a  sufficient  space  be- 
tween the  heavenlv  bodies  to  admit  of 
their  moving  without  confusion ;  the  val- 
ue of  a  house  essentially  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  room  which  it  affoids : 
in  a  row  of  trees  there  must  always  be 
vacant  spaces  between  each  tree;  in  a 
coach  there  will  be  only  room  for  a  given 
number  of  persons. 

The  man  of  wealtti  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  spaoe  that  many  poor  supplied. 

GouManra. 
For  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  home. 
Is  nothing  but  a  prison  of  a  larger  room. 

COWLET. 

JS^Mce  is   only  taken  in  the  natural 
sense;   room  is  also  employed   In  tbe 
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moral  application :  in  every  person  there 
is)  ample  i-wym  for  amendment  or  im- 
provement. 

He  was  incapiible  of  laying  traiM  for  dlsconne, 
or  patting  other  people's  conTeraation  aside  to 
make  rootn  for  his  own.  Ccxbbblakd. 

TO  SPEAK,  SAY,  TELL. 

SPEAK,  in  Saxon  gpeeauy  is  probably 
changed  from  the  (German  tprecheriy  and 
connected  with  brecheHy  to  break,  the  Lat- 
in preeoTy  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  bareky 
to  bless.  SAY,  in  Saxon  sdeffan^  Grerman 
stiffen^  Latin  seco  or  tequor^  changed  into 
dicOy  and  Hebrew  shoch,  to  apeak  or  tay. 
TELL,  in  Saxon  iadlariy  low  German  tel- 
iofiy  etc.,  is  probably  an  onomatopoeia  in 
language. 

To  npeak  may  simply  consist  in  otter- 
ing an  articulate  sound;  but  to  tay  is 
to  communicate  some  idea  by  means  of 
words :  a  chUd  begins  to  speak  the  mo- 
ment it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  any  ac- 
knowledged sound ;  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  it  can  tay  anything :  a  per- 
son is  said  to  tpeak  high  or  low,  distinct- 
ly or  indistinctly ;  but  he  ioye  that  which 
18  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong :  a  dumb 
man  cannot  tpeak;  a  fool  cannot  tay 
anything  that  is  worth  hearing :  we  speak 
languages,  we  speak  sense  or  nonsense, 
we  speak  intelligibly  or  unintelligibly; 
but  we  toy  what  we  think  at  the  time. 

He  that  questloneth  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  much,  for  he  shall  give  occasion  to 
those  whom  he  asketli  to  please  themselves  in 
Hpeaking.  Bacon. 

He  possessed  to  admiration  that  rare  focalty 
of  always  mying  enough,  and  not  too  much,  on 
any  subject.  C'uxbkhland. 

In  an  extended  sense,  speak  may  refer 
as  much  to  sense  as  to  sound ;  but  then 
it  applies  only  to  general  cases,  and  say 
to  particular  and  passing  circumstances 
of  life :  it  is  a  great  abuse  of  the  gift  of 
speech  not  to  speak  the  truth ;  it  is  very 
culpable  in  a  person  to  say  that  he  will 
do  a  thing  and  not  to  do  it. 

In  what  I  now  shall  say  of  him,  I  have  spoken 
the  truth  conscientiously.  Ccwbeiu^no. 

To  say  and  tell  are  both  the  ordinary 
actions  of  men  in  their  daily  intercourse ; 
but  say  is  very  partial,  it  may  compre- 
hend single  unconnected  sentences,  or 
even  single  words:  we  may  say  yes  or 


no ;  but  we  idL  that  which  is  connected, 
and  which  forms  more  or  less  of  a  nar- 
rative. To  say  is  to  communicate  that 
which  passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  ex- 
press our  ideas  and  feelings  as  they  rise ; 
to  tell  is  to  communicate  events  or  cir- 
cumstances respecting  ourselves  or  oth- 
ers: it  is  not  good  to  let  children  say 
foolish  things  for  the  sake  of  talking ;  it 
IS  still  worse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
in  tdling  everything  they  hear :  when 
every  one  is  allowed  to  say  what  he  likes 
and  what  he  thinks,  there  will  common- 
ly be  more  speakers  than  hearers ;  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  tM  long  sto- 
ries impose  a  tax  upon  others,  which  is 
not  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany. 

Say^  Yorke  (for  sure,  if  any,  thou  canst  teU)^ 
What  virtue  is,  who  practise  it  so  well?  Jsktmb^ 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE,  DIS- 
COURSE. 

The  idea  of  communicating  Avith,  or 
communicating  to,  another,  by  means  of 
signs,  is  common  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms :  to  SPEAK  (v.  To  speak) 
is  an  indefinite  term,  specifying  no  cir- 
cumstance of  the  action ;  we  may  speak 
only  one  word  or  many;  but  TALK, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  tell  (v.  To 
speak)y  is  a  mode  of  speaking^  namely,  for 
a  continuance  :  we  may  speak  from  va- 
rious motives ;  we  talk  for  pleasure ;  we 
CONVERSE  (v.  Conversation)  for  im- 
provement, or  intellectual  gratification : 
we  speak  with  or  to  a  person;  we  talk 
commonly  to  others;  we  converse  with 
others.  Speaking  a  language  is  quite 
distinct  from  writing  it :  those  who  think 
least  talk  most:  conversation  is  the  ra- 
tional employment  of  social  beings,  who 
seek  by  an  interchange  of  sentiments  to 
purify  the  affections,  and  improve  the 
understanding. 

Falsehood  is  a  speaking  against  our  thoughts. 

South. 

Talkers  are  commonly  vain,  and  credulous 
withal;  for  he  that  t€tlketh  wliat  he  knoweth, 
will  also  taJk  what  he  knoweth  not.         Baooh. 

Words  learned  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converts.  Cowpsit 

Go,  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  Mend, 
Converse  with  Adam.  Milton.. 

Conversation  is  the  act  of  many  togeth- 
er; DISCOURSE,  in  Latin  disenrsuSy  ex- 
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pressing  properly  an  examining  or  deUb> 
erating  upon,  like  talk,  may  be  the  act 
of  one  addressing  himself  to  others ;  par- 
ents and  teachers  di$eour9e  with  young 
people  on  moral  duties. 

I^  thy  di9caur$e  be  snch,  that  tbon  mayst  give 
Profit  to  others,  or  from  them  receive.  Denham. 

SPECIAL,  SPECIFIC,  PAICTICULAB. 

SPECIAL,  in  Latin  tpedalu,  signifies 
belonging  to  the  species ;  SPECIFIC,  in 
Latin  speeifiaOy  from  i^pmes,  a  species, 
and  facto,  to  make,  signifies  making  a 
species;  PARTICULAR,  belonging  to  a 
particle  or  small  part  The  special  is 
that  which  comes  under  the  general ;  the 
particular  is  that  which  comes  under  the 
tpecial:  hence  we  speak  of  a  gpecud  rule ; 
but  a  particular  case.  Particular  and 
specific  are  both  applied  to  the  properties 
of  individuals ;  but  particular  is  said  of 
the  contingent  circumstances  of  things, 
specific  of  their  inherent  properties :  ev- 
ery plant  has  something  particulctr  in 
itself  different  from  others,  it  is  either 
longer  or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger; 
but  its  specific  property  is  that  which  it 
has  in  common  with  its  species :  partic- 
ular is,  therefore,  the  term  adapted  to 
loose  discourse;  specific  is  a  scientific 
term  which  describes  things  minutely. 

God  claims  it  u  a  special  part  of  his  i>reroga- 
tive  to  have  the  entire  dispoMi  of  riches.  South. 

Every  state  has  a  particular  principle  of  hap- 
piness, and  thb  principle  may  in  each  be  carried 
to  a  mischievous  excess.  Goldsmito. 

The  imputation  of  being  a  fool  is  a  thing  which 
mankind,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  impatient  of, 
it  being  a  blot  upon  the  prime  and  epeeijtc  per- 
fection of  human  nature.  Socth. 

The  same  may  be  said  oi  partieularixe 
and  specify:  we  particularize  for  the  sake 
of  information;  we  specify  for  the  sake 
of  instruction:  in  describing  a  roan^s 
person  and  dress  we  particularize  if  we 
mention  everything  singly  which  can  be 
said  upon  it ;  in  delineating  a  plan  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  time,  place,  distance, 
materials,  and  everything  else  which  may 
be  connected  with  the  carrying  it  into 
execution. 

St.  Peter  doth  not  epedfy  what  these  waters 
were.  licaNET. 

The  numbers  I  pnrtienlaHse  are  about  thirty- 
•ix  millions.  Home. 


TO  SPEND,  SXHATJST,  DRAIX. 

SPEND,  contracted  from  expend^  in 
Latin  ea^tendo,  to  pay  away,  8ip:nifics  lo 
give  from  one*s  self.  EXiiAUST,  from 
the  Latin  exhaurio,  to  draw  out,  signifies 
to  draw  out  all  that  there  is.  DRAIN,  a 
variation  of  draw,  signifies  to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  sabstance 
of  anything  is  common  to  these  terms ; 
but  to  spend  is  to  deprive  it  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  to  exAotu/,  and  that  in  a  lees 
degree  than  to  drain:  every  one  who 
exerts  himself,  in  that  degree  spends  hts 
strength;   if  the  exertions   are  violent 
he  exhausts  himself ;  a  country  which  is 
drained  of  men  is  supposed  to  have  no 
more  left    To  spend  may  be  applied  to 
that  which  is  either  external  or  inherent 
in  a  body ;  exhaust  to  that  which  is  in- 
herent; drain  to  that  which  is  external 
of  the  body  in  which  it  is  contained :  wc 
may  speak  of  ^pending  our  wealth,  our 
resources,  our  time,  and  the   like;  but 
of  exhausiing  our  strength,  our  vigor,  our 
voice,  and  the  like ;  of  draining^  in  the 
proper  application,  a  vessel  of  its  liquid, 
or,  in  the  improper  application,  draimny 
a  treasury  of  its  contents :  henoe  arises 
this  further  distinction,  that  to  ^)end  and 
to  exhaust  may  tend,  more  or  leas,  to  the 
injury  of  a  body;  but  to  eh^n  may  be 
to  its  advantage.    Inasmuch  as  what  is 
spent  or  exhausted  may  be  more  or  less 
essential  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  it 
cannot  be  parted  with  without  diminieh- 
ing  its  value,  or  even  destroying  its  ex- 
istence ;  as  when  a  fortune  is  spenl  it  is 
gone,  or  when  a  person's  strength  Is  ex- 
hausted  he  is  no  longer  able  to  move :  on 
the  other  hand,  to  drain,  though  a  more 
complete  evacuation,  is  not  always  inju- 
rious, but  sometimes  even  useful  to  s 
body ;  as  when  the  land  is  drained  of  a 
superabundance  of  water. 

Tour  tears  for  such  a  death  In  rain  yon  spends 
Which  straight  in  Immortality  shall  end. 

DKRRJUf. 

Many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or  happioess 
are  eerhau9ted  by  the  present  day.       Johseiox. 

Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words  nor  the  drain- 
in  ff  of  an  hour-glass.  Soctb. 

TO  SPEND,  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE,  DIS- 
SIPATE, SQUANDER. 

SPEND  and  EXPEND  are  variations 
from  the  Latin  eaqtendo;  but  iy)end  un* 
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plies  simply  to  turn  to  some  purpose,  or 
make  use  of;  to  expend  carries  with  it 
likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting;  and 
AVASTE,  moreover,  comprehends  the  idea 
of  exhausting  to  no  good  purpose:  we 
spend  money  when  we  purchase  anything 
\f\t\\  it ;  we  expend  it  when  we  lay  it  out 
in  large  quantities,  so  as  essentially  to 
diminish  its  quantity:  individuals  fpend 
Avhat  they  have;  government  expends 
▼ast  sums  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a 
Dation ;  all  persons  UKUie  their  property 
who  have  not  sufficient  discretion  to  use 
it  well:  we  spend  our  time,  or  our  lives, 
in  any  employment;  we  expend  our 
strength  and  faculties  upon  some  ardu- 
ous undertaking ;  we  wcuie  our  time  and 
talents  in  trifles. 

Tlien,  hftTing  npent  the  last  remains  of  light, 
They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night. 

Drtdkst. 

The  King  of  England  wasted  the  French  king's 
conntry,  and  thereby  caused  him  to  ea^^end  such 
sums  of  money  as  exceeded  the  debt. 

Hatwaed. 

What  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  oirn  disease. 
Are  snatch'd  by  sadden  death,  or  ioa«<0  by  slow 
degrees !  Jsntnb. 

DISSIPATE,  in  Latin  dimpatm,  from 
disnpoy  that  is  di*  and  cipo^  in  Greek  at^oi, 
to  scatter,  signifies  to  scatter  different 
ways,  that  is,  to  waste  bv  throwing  away 
in  all  directions :  SQUANDER,  which  is 
a  variation  of  wander^  signifies  to  make 
to  nm  wide  apart  Both  these  terms, 
therefore,  denote  modes  of  tocuting  ;  but 
the  former  seems  peculiarly  applicable 
to  that  which  is  wasted  in  detail  upon 
different  objects,  and  by  a  distraction  of 
the  mind ;  the  latter  respects  rather  the 
act  of  wasting  in  the  gross,  in  large  quan- 
tities, by  planless  profusion :  young  men 
are  apt  to  dissipate  their  property  in  pleas- 
ures ;  the  open,  generous,  and  thoughtless 
are  apt  to  squander  their  property. 

lie  pitied  man,  and  mncli  he  pitied  those 
Whom  falsely  smiling  fate  has  curs'd  with  means 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  Joy. 

Armstkoho. 

To  how  many  temptations  are  all,  but  espe- 
cially the  young  and  say,  exposed,  to  squander 
their  whole  time  amidst  the  circles  of  levity. 

liLAim. 

SPIRITUOUS,  SPIRITED,  SPIRITUAL, 
GHOSTLY. 

SPIRITUOUS  signifies  having  spirU 
as  a  physical  property,  after  the  manner 


of  spirituous  liquors :  SPIRITED  is  ap. 
plicable  to  the  animal  spirits  of  either 
men  or  brutes ;  a  person  or  a  horse  may 
be  spirited. 

The  spirituous  and  benign  matter  most  apt 
for  generation.  Smith. 

Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  is  noble  and  spir- 
ited. JOHKSOir. 

What  is  SPIRITUAL  is  after  the 
manner  of  a  spirit,  and  what  is  GHOST- 
LY  is  like  a  ghost:  although  originally 
t'.ie  same  in  meaning,  the  former  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  spiritus^  and  the 
latter  from  the  Oerman  geist,  and  both 
signifying  what  is  not  corporeal,  yet  they 
have  acquired  a  difference  of  applica- 
tion. Spiritual  objects  are  mostly  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  sense. 

Virginity  is  better  than  the  married  life ;  not 
that  it  is  more  holy,  but  that  it  is  a  freedom  from 
cares,  an  opportunity  to  spend  more  time  in  spir- 
itwU  emplo}-meut8.  Jsaxm  Taylor. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  spiritual  is  op- 
posed to  the  temporal. 

She  loves  them  as  her  spiritual  children,  and 
they  reverence  her  as  their  spiritwtl  motlier, 
with  an  affection  far  above  that  of  the  fomlest 
friend.  Law. 

ThoQ  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Shaksp£a&b. 

Ohostly  is  more  immediately  opposed 
to  the  carnal  or  the  secular,  and  is  a 
term,  therefore,  of  more  solemn  import 

The  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  much  more  preci.*ns 
than  worldly  benefits,  and  our  ghostly  evils  of 
greater  importance  than  the  barm  which  the 
body  feeleth.  Uookeb. 

To  deny  me  the  gKosUy  comfort  of  my  chap- 
lains seems  a  greater  barbarity  than  is  ever 
used  by  Christians.  Kino  Chakles. 

SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSE. 

SPREAD  (?;.  To  spread)  applies  equal- 
ly to  divisible  or  indivisible  bodies ;  we 
spread  our  money  on  the  table,  or  we 
may  mread  a  cloth  on  the  table:  but 
SCATTER,  like  s!uatei\  is  a  frequentative 
of  shake  (v.  To  shake\  and  is  applicable 
to  divisible  bodies  only ;  we  scatter  com 
on  the  ground.  To  spread  may  be  an 
act  of  design  or  otherwise,  but  mostly 
the  former;  as  when  we  spread  books 
or  papers  before  us :  scatter  is  mostly  an 
act  without  design;  a  child  scatters  the 
papers  on  the  floor.  When  taken,  how- 
ever, as  an  act  of  design,  it  is  done  with- 
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out  order ;  but  tpread  is  an  act  done  in 
order ;  thus  hay  is  ttpread  out  to  dry,  but 
com  is  scattered  over  the  land. 

All  in  a  row 
Adrandng  brand,  or  whtelinff  round  the  field, 
'Vhey  spread  tlieir  breathing  harvest  to  the  son. 

Tboxboh. 

Each  leader  now  his  9catUt*d  force  conjoins. 

POPK. 

Things  may  tpread  in  one  direction, 
or  at  least  without  separation ;  but  they 
DISPERSE  (v.  To  di^fd)  in  many  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodies :  a  leaf  apreada  as  it  opens  in  all 
its  parts,  and  a  tree  also  spreack  as  its 
branches  increase ;  but  a  multitude  dis- 
penet^  an  army  dwpenea.  Between  scat- 
ter und  ditperm  there  is  no  other  dififer- 
ence  than  that  one  is  immethodical  and 
often  involuntary,  the  other  systematic 
and  intentional:  flowers  are  acaUcred 
along  a  path  which  accidentally  fall  from 
the  hand ;  a  mob  is  dispersed  by  an  act 
of  authority:  sheep  are  scattered  along 
the  hills;  religious  tracts  are  dixpersM 
among  the  poor :  the  disciples  were  scat- 
tered as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  after 
the  delivety  of  our  Saviour  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews ;  they  dispersed  them- 
selves, after  his  ascension,  over  every  part 
of  the  world. 

TIm  stately  trees  fast  sprettd  their  branches. 

Milton. 

Shall  fhneral  eloquence  her  colors  spread^ 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  ? 

Youvo. 

Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispereing 
bend.  Pope. 

TO  HPBEAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSK. 

SPREAD,  in  Saxon  spredan^  low  Ger- 
man ^jredatiy  high  German  sprnten^  is  an 
intensive  of  6?*€i/,  broad,  signifying  to 
stretch  wide.  EXPAND,  in  Latin  eat- 
pando^  compounded  of  esc  and  pando,  to 
open,  and  the  Greek  ^oivii;,  to  show  or 
make  appear,  signifies  to  open  out  wide. 
DIFFUSE,  V.  Diffuse. 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two 
are  particular  terms.  To  spread  may 
be  said  of  anything  which  occupies  more 
space  than  it  has  done,  whether  by  a  di- 
rect separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  ac- 
cession to  the  substance ;  but  to  expand 
is  to  spread  by  means  of  extending  or 
unfolding  the  parts :  a  mist  spreads  over 


the  earth ;  a  flower  eaqfontb  its  learef : 
a  tree  npreads  by  the  growth  of  its  branch- 
es; the  opening  bud  expamd*  when  it 
feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sutv. 
Diffusion  is  that  process  of  tj/readimff 
which  consists  literally  in  pouring  oot  in 
different  ways. 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  larisb'dl  stores 
Inriguous  spreads.  Twoauan, 

As  from  the  face  of  hearen  the  shattered  ckmds 
Tumultuous  rove,  th'  interminable  sky 
Subliroer  swells,  and  o'er  tlie  wcK-ld  ear/Mvmrf« 
A  purer  azure.  Ti 


His  head  above  the  floods  he  gently 
And,  as  he  rose,  his  golden  horns  appear*cl ; 
That  on  the  forehead  shone  divinely  briicbt. 
And  o'er  the  banks  dlfused  a  yeltow  liicfat. 


Spread  and  expand  are  used  likewise 
in  a  moral  application  ;  diffuse  is  seldcmi 
used  in  any  other  application :  sprtad  \& 
here,  as  before,  equally  indefinite  as  to 
the  mode  of  the  action;  everrthlng 
spreads^  and  it  ^treads  in  any  way;  bat 
eacpanjsion  is  that  gradual  proc^  by 
which  an  object  opens  or  unfolds  itseLf 
after  the  manner  of  a  flower.  Evils 
spread^  and  reports  spread ;  the  mind  ex.- 
pafids^  and  prospects  expand;  knowled^re 
diffuses  itself,  or  cheerfulness  Is  diffused 
throughout  a  company. 

About  this  time  the  heresy  of  WkiUiifr.  or 
Lollardisni,  as  it  was  called,  b^gan  to  spread. 


Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 

Blown  in  its  native  bud :  His  then  alone 

His  faculties  eeepanded  in  full  bloom, 

Sliine  forth.  Cowrsa. 


A  chief  renown'd  in 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  I^tin  name. 
And  through  the  conquered  world  difuae  oar 
fame.  Drtbck. 


TO  SPREAD,  CIRCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 
DISSEMINATE. 

To  SPREAD  {v.  To  spread,  expand)  is 
said  of  any  object  material  or  spiritual; 
the  rest  are  mostly  employed  in  the  mor> 
al  application.  To  spre^i  is  to  extoid  to 
an  indefinite  width ;  to  CIRCULATE  is 
to  spread  within  a  circle :  thus  news 
Kpr&xds  through  a  country ;  but  a  story 
circtdates  in  a  village,  or  from  house  to 
house,  or  a  report  is  circulated  in  a  neigh- 
borhood. 

Love  would  between  the  rich  and  needy  stand. 
And  spread  heaven's  bounty  with  an  equal 
hand.  Wmu«. 
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Oar  God,  wlien  baaTon  and  earth  lie  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate : 
If  our  lives*  motions  theirs  must  imitate, 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  most  circtUaU, 

DSNBAM. 

Spread  and  circulate  are  the  acts  of 
persons  or  things;   PROPAGATE  and 
f>ISS£MINATE  are  the  acts  of  persons 
only.     The  thing  tpreadB  and  cireulaie»y 
or  it  is  spread  and  circuicUed  by  some 
one ;  it  is  always  propagated  and  dinem- 
'inaied  by  some  one.     PropagaiCy  from 
the  Latin  prt>pago,  a  breed,  and  </t«wmt- 
«»^e/«,  from  aemen ,  a  seed,  are  here  figura- 
tively employed  as  modes  of  spreading^ 
According  to  the  natural  operations  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  anything  which 
is  implied  in  the  first  two  terms.    What 
is  propagated  is  supposed   to  generate 
new  subjects :  as  when  doctrines,  either 
good  or  bad,  are  propagated  among  the 
people  so  as  to  maxe  them  oonyerts: 
what  is  duaemifuUed  is  supposed  to  be 
sown  in  different  parts ;  thus  principles 
are  disseminaied  among  youth. 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Drtdbm. 

Nature  seems  to  hare  taken  care  to  dieaemi- 
fuite  her  blessings  among  the  different  regions 
of  the  world.  Addisok. 

SPRINGi  FOUNTAIN,  SOURCE. 

SPRING  denotes  that  which  springe; 
the  word,  therefore,  carries  us  back  to 
the  point  from  which  the  water  issues. 
FOUNTAIN,  in  Latin  /on*,  from  fundo, 
to  pour  out,  signifies  that  from  which 
anything  is  poured,  and  comprehends 
in  it  a  collection  or  certain  quantity  of 
water,  both  natural  and  artificial:  and 
SOURCE,  in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle 
Ages  mrgieia,  is  obviously  from  tturgo,  to 
rise,  and  carries  us  back  to  the  place 
whence  the  water  takes  its  rise.  Springe 
are  to  be  found  by  digging  a  sufficient 
depth  in  all  parts  of  the  earth :  in  moun> 
tainous  countries,  and  also  in  the  East, 
we  read  of  fountaitie  which  form  them- 
selves, and  supply  the  surrounding  parts 
with  refreshing  streams:  the  eourcee  of 
rivers  are  mostly  to  be  traced  to  some 
mountain. 

It  has  so  many  eprinae  breaking  out  of  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  such  rast  quantities  of 
wood  to  make  pipes,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
are  so  well  stocked  with  fountains.     Admsoh. 

38 


Fast  by  a  brook  or/ounkiMe  Drarmuring  stream. 

Bbattib. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  passed  the  aottroe 
of  the  iatnons  cold  river  II  Flume  Freddo:  it 
rises  at  once  oat  of  the  earth  a  large  stream. 

Brtdoms. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  a  figurative 
sense:  spring  is  taken  for  that  which 
is  always  flowing;  fountain  for  that 
which  contains  an  abundant  supply  for 
a  stream;  and  source  for  the  channel 
through  which  from  the  commencement 
any  event  comes  to  pass. 

The  heart  of  the  dticen  is  a  perennial  epring 
of  energy  to  the  State.  Borkk. 

Etenial  King !  the  author  of  all  being. 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible.       Milton. 

These  are  thy  blessings,  industry !  rou^h  power  I 
Yet  tlie  kind  source  oK  every  gentle  art. 

Tbomsox. 

TO   SPRING,  START,  STARTLE,  SHRINK. 

Thk  idea  of  a  sudden  motion  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terms,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances and  mode  differ  in  all; 
SPRING  {v.  To  spring)  is  indefinite  in 
these  respects,  and  is  therefore  the  most 
general  term.  To  spring  and  START, 
which  is  in  all  probability  an  intensitive 
of  sHr^  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary movements,  but  the  former  is  most- 
ly voluntary,  and  the  latter  involuntary ; 
a  person  springs  out  of  bed,  or  one  ani- 
mal springe  upon  another;  a  person  or 
animal  starts  from  a  certain  point  to  be- 
gin running,  or  starts  with  fright  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  To  STARTLE, 
which  is  a  frequentative  of  starts  is  al- 
ways an  involuntary  action;  a  horse 
starte  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point 
on  which  he  stands ;  but  if  he  startUs  he 
seems  to  fly  back  on  himself  and  stops 
his  course ;  to  spring  and  start^  therefore, 
always  carry  a  person  farther  from  a 
given  point;  but  startle  and  SHRINK, 
which  is  probably  an  intensitive  of  sink^ 
signifying  to  sink  into  itself,  are  move- 
ments within  one's  self;  startling  is  a 
sudden  convulsion  of  the  frame  which 
makes  a  person  to  stand  in  hesitation 
whether  to  proceed  or  not ;  ehrinking  is 
a  contraction  of  the  frame  within  itself ; 
any  sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes 
a  person  startle;  the  approach  of  any 
frightful  object  makes  him  shrink  back ; 
spring  and  start  are  mostly  employed  only 
in  the  proper  sense  of  corporeal  move- 
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roents :  aUtrtle  and  t^fiJk  are  employed 
in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body. 

Death  woands  to  core ;  we  fUl,  we  rise,  we  reign, 
Spring  from  oar  fettera,  and  fiasten  in  the  skies. 

YOUNO. 

A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  fcleam  appear'd, 

Bcndinff  to  look  ou  me :  I  ttarted  hack, 

It  ttarted  back.  Milton. 

Tts  listenliiff  fear  aod  dnmb  amaseroent. 
When  to  the  ntartUd  eye  tlie  sudden  glance 
Appears  fiu*  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 

Thomson. 

There  is  a  horror  in  the  scene  of  a  ravaged 
country  which  makes  nature  ahrink  hack  at  the 
reflection.  HuuNa 

TO  SPRINKLE,  BEDEW. 

To  SPRINKLE  is  a  frequenUtive  of 
spring,  and  denotes  either  an  act  of  nat- 
ure or  design:  to  BED£W  is  to  co^er 
with  eUw^  which  is  an  operation  of  nature. 
By  tprinklinffy  a  liquid  falls  in  sensible 
drops  upon  the  earth ;  by  bedewing^  it 
oovers  by  imperceptible  drops :  rain  he- 
ttprinJdea  the  earth ;  dew  bedews  it. 

Tlw  prince  with  livhag  water  tprinkUd  o*er 
Hb  limbs  and  body.  Dkyden. 

The  silver  streams,  which  from  tliis  spring  in- 
crease, 
Bedifc  all  Christian  hearts  with  drops  of  peace. 

Bbaumont. 

So  likewise,  figuratively,  things  are 
tprinkUd  with  flour ;  the  cheeks  are  be- 
dewed with  tears. 

Wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colored  plume,  tprinkled  with  gold. 

Milton. 

And  all  the  while  salt  tears  bede^ced  the  hear- 
ers' cheeks.  Spsksbk. 

TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 

SPROCT,  in  Saxon  spiytan,  low  Ger- 
man gprouyten^  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  German  spriUen,  to  spurt,  mreU- 
eti,  to  spread,  and  the  like.  To  BuD  is 
to  put  forth  buds;  the  noun  bitd  is  a  va- 
riation from  button,  which  it  redembles 
in  form.  To  sprout  is  to  come  forth 
from  the  stem ;  to  butt,  to  put  forth  in 
buds. 

The  sprouUnff  leaves  that  saw  you  here, 

And  call'd  their  Arilows  to  tlie  sight.     Cowlet. 

Noble  otjects  are  to  the  mind  what  sunbeams 
are  to  a  bud  or  flower;  they  open  or  unfold, as 
it  were,  the  leaves  of  it,  put  it  upon  exerting  and 
spreading  every  way,  and  call  forth  all  those 
powers  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it. 

ATrBBBCRT. 


BPURious,  supposrrrnouB,  coui?- 

TESFEIT. 

SPURIOUS,  in  Latin  spHrius,or  Greek 
tnrovpadnv,  that  is,  one  conceived  by  a 
woman,  because  the  ancients  called  the 
female  ipuriian ;  hence,  one  who  is  oC 
uncertain  origin  on  the  father's  side  is 
termed  spwuws.  SUPPOSITITIOUS, 
from  suppoBCy  signifies  to  be  supposed  or 
conjectured,  in  distinction  from  being 
posidvely  known.  COUNTERFEIT,  r. 
To  imitate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  c»f  the  false ; 
the  former  two  indirectly,  the  latter  di- 
rectly :  whatever  is  uncertain  that  might 
be  certain,  and  whatever  is  conjectural 
that  might  be  oonclusive,  are  by  implica- 
tion false ;  that  which  is  made  in  imita- 
tion of  another  thing,  so  as  to  pass  for 
it  as  the  true  one,  is  positively  false 
Hence,  the  distinction  between  these 
terms,  and  the  ground  of  their  applica* 
tions.  An  illegitimate  offspring  is  ^id 
to  be  spurious  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  the  father  in  this  case  being  al- 
ways uncertain ;  and  any  offspring  which 
is  termed  spurious  falls  necessarily  under 
the  imputation  of  not  being  the  offspring 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear. 
In  the  same  manner  an  edition  of  a  work 
is  termed  t^irtous  which  comes  out  un- 
der a  false  name,  or  a  name  different 
from  thnt  in  the  title-page :  suppotUiiiom 
expresses  more  or  less  of  falsehood,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  A 
supposititious  parent  implies  little  less 
than  a  directly  false  parent;  bot  in 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  any  pca-soD  in 
remote  periods  of  antiquity,  it  may  be 
merely  supposiiitious  or  conjectural  from 
the  want  of  information.  Counter/eii  re- 
spects rather  works  of  art  which  are  ex- 
posed to  imitation:  coin  is  counia-feit 
which  bears  a  false  stamp,  and  every  in- 
vention which  comes  out  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  inventor's  name  is  likewise  a 
counterfeit  if  not  made  by  himself  or  by 
his  consent 

Being  to  take  leave  of  England,  I  tbongfat  it 
Tery  handsome  to  take  mv  leave  also  of  yoo,  awl 
my  dearly  honored  mother,  Oxford ;  otherwise 
both  of  you  may  have  Just  grounds  to  cry  me  up: 
you  for  a  forgetfhl  friend,  she  for  an  ungrateftti 
son,  if  not  some  tpurious  issue.  Howkll. 

The  fobnlous  tales  of  early  RritJah  history, 
supposUitious  treaties  and  charters,  are  the 
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T>roo£i  on  which  Edward  founded  hb  title  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland.  Robbbtvom. 

Words  may  be  connterfeii^ 
Palae  e(rin*d,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 
Without  the  mind.  Sodthbem. 

TO  SPUHT,  SPOCT. 

To  SPURT  and  SPOUT  are,  Uke  the 
German  ^niixefk,  yariations  of  gpreUen^ 
to  spread  (tr.  To  spread)^  and  ipringeny  to 
spring  (v.  To  arise);  they  both  express 
the  idea  of  sending  forth  liquid  in  small 
qaantities  from  a  cavity;  the  former, 
bowever,  does  not  always  include  the  idea 
of  the  cavity,  bat  simply  that  of  spring- 
ing up ;  the  latter  is,  however,  confined  to 
the  circomstance  of  issuing  forth  from 
some  place ;  dirt  may  be  qmried  in  the 
face  by  means  of  kicking  it  up;  or  blood 
may  be  tpurted  out  of  a  vein  when  it  is 
opened,  water  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
like ;  but  a  liquid  tfxnUa  out  from  a  pip& 
To  qmrt  is  a  sudden  action  arising  from 
a  momentary  impetus  given  to  a  liquid 
either  intentionally  or  incidentally;  the 
beer  will  ^ffurt  from  a  barrel  when  the 
▼ent-peg  is  removed :  to  tpoui  is  a  con- 
tinued action  produced  by  a  perpetual 
impetus  which  the  liquid  receives  equally 
from  design  or  accident;  the  water  «potf<9 
out  from  a  pipe  which  is  denominated  a 
gpoutj  or  it  will  qwui  out  from  any  cavity 
in  the  earth,  or  in  a  rock  which  may  re- 
semble a  apout;  a  person  may  likewise 
itpottt  water  in  a  stream  from  his  mouth. 

Far  from  the  parent  stream  it  boils  again 

Fresh  into  day,  and  all  the  gUtterIng  hill 

Is  bright  with  tpouUng  rilla.  Thoiooh. 

If  from  the  puncture  of  a  lancet,  the  manner 
of  the  apurtin^  out  of  the  blood  wUl  show  it. 

WuxxAir. 

Hence  the  figurative  application  of 
these  terms;  any  sudden  conceit  which 
compels  a  person  to  an  eccentric  action 
16  a  spwrt^  particularly  if  it  springs  from 
ill-humor  or  caprice ;  a  female  will  some- 
times take  a  spurt  and  treat  her  intimate 
friends  very  coldly,  either  from  a  fancied 
oif ence  or  a  fancied  superiority ;  to  tpout^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  send  forth  a 
stream  of  words  in  imitation  of  the 
stream  of  liquid,  and  is  applied  to  those 
who  affect  to  turn  speakers,  or  who  re- 
cite in  an  affected  manner. 

His  skill  in  coachmanship  or  drirlng  chaise. 
In  UlUng  tavern  bills,  and  spouUng  pUys. 

COWPEJU 


STAFF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

FboM  STAFF  in  the  literal  sense  (v. 
Staff)  comes  staff  in  the  figurative  appli- 
cation: anything  may  be  denominated 
a  «to/f  which  holds  up  after  the  manner 
of  a  staffs  particularly  as  it  respects  per- 
sons ;  bread  is  said  to  be  the  staff  of 
life;  one  person  may  serve  as  a  staff  to 
another. 

It  M'ould  much  please  him. 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  would  make  a  ttiaff 
To  lean  upon.  Shaxspeabb. 

The  staff  aeeyea  in  a  state  of  motion; 
the  STAY  and  PROP  are  employed  for 
objects  in  a  state  of  rest:  the  stay  makes 
a  thing  staj^  for  the  time  being,  it  keeps 
4t  Id  its  place;  it  is  equally  applied  to 
persons  and  things:  we  may  be  a  stay 
to  a  person  who  is  falling  by  letting  his 
body  rest  against  us ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner  buttresses  against  a  wall,  and  shores 
against  a  building,  serve  the  purpose  of 
stays  while  they  are  repairing.  For  the 
same  reason  that  part  of  a  female's  dress 
which  serves  as  a  stay  to  the  body  is  de- 
nominated stays :  the  prop  keeps  a  thing 
up  for  a  permanency;  every  pillar  on 
which  a  building  rests  is  a  prop;  what- 
ever, therefore,  requii'es  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground  and  kept  in  that  state  may  be 
set  upon  props.  SUPPORT  (r.  To  hold, 
keep)  is  a  general  term,  and  in  its  most 
general  sense  comprehends  all  the  oth- 
ers as  species :  whatever  supports,  that  is, 
bears  the  weight  of  an  object,  is  a  sup- 
port, whether  in  a  state  of  motion  like  a 
staff,  or  in  a  state  of  rest  like  a  stay  or 
prop. 

Their  trees  serre  as  so  many  stay*  for  their 
vines,  which  hang  like  garlands  (rora  tree  to 
tree.  Adouom. 

Whate'er  thy  many  fingers  can  entwine. 
Proves  thy  support,  and  all  its  strength  is  thine  { 
Tho*  nature  gave  not  legs,  it  gave  thee  hands. 
By  which  thy  prop^  thy  prouder  oedar  stands. 

Dewuak. 

Staff,  stay,  and  prop  are  applied  figu- 
ratively in  the  sense  of  a  support,  with  a 
similar  distinction  between  tliem. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thought. 

Shakspbarz. 

If  hope  precarious,  and  of  things  when  gain'd 
Of  little  moment  and  as  little  stay. 
Can  sweeten  toils,  and  dangers  into  Joys, 
What  then  that  hope  which  nothing  can  dedeat? 

TOOKO. 
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Support  is  applied  in  the  proper  Bense 
to  moral  as  well  as  sensible  objects :  hope 
is  the  tupport  of  the  mind  under  the  most 
trying  circumstanoes ;  religion,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  is  the  best 
and  surest  support  under  affliction. 

I  oonid  not  but  reflect  upon  the  greatnen  of 
bis  grief  for  tiie  lou  of  one  who  hu  ever  been  a 
HUppori  to  him  under  all  other  Afflictions. 

ADDUOK. 
STAFF,  STICK,  CRUTCH. 

STAFF,  in  low  German  tUtff^  etc.,  in 
Latm  ttipes^  in  Greek  arvini,  comes  from 
oTv^ia^  9iipOf  to  fix.  STICK  signifies  that 
which  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground. 
CRUTCH,  as  changed  from  crrws,  is  a 
tiaffoT  tttek  which  has  a  crossbar  at  the 
top. 

The  niTing  idea  in  a  staff  Is  that  of 
firmness  and  fixedness;  it  is  employed 
for  leaning  upon :  the  ruling  idea  in  the 
ittick  is  that  of  sharpness  with  which  it 
cuu  penetrate ;  it  is  used  for  walking  and 
ordinary  purposes :  the  rising  idea  in  the 
iTtUch  is  its  form,  which  serves  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  support  in  case  of  lame- 
ness ;  a  staff  can  never  be  small,  but  a 
stick  may  be  large;  a  crutch  is  in  size 
more  of  a  staff  than  a  common  stick. 

^  Yoa  are  going,  my  boy,"  cried  I, "  to  Londen 
nil  foot,  in  the  manner  Hooker,  your  ffreat  ances- 
tor, travelled  there  before  yon :  take  from  me  the 
same  horse  that  was  gf  ren  hfan  by  the  good  Bish- 
op Jewel,  this  staj^.  **  Goumhxtb. 

He  thmst  a  stict  taito  the  cferloes  of  the  rock. 

Bktdoms. 

Propp'd  on  his  a^Uch,  he  drags  with  many  a 

groan 
The  load  of  liib,  yet  dreads  to  lay  it  down. 

Bbowhk. 

TO  STAGGER,  REEL,  TOTTER. 

STAGGER  is  in  all  probability  a  fr«. 
quentative  from  the  Crerman  stei^ert^  and 
the  Greek  croixuVy  to  go,  signifying  to  go 
backward  and  forward.  To  REEL  sig- 
nifies to  go  like  a  red  in  a  winding  man- 
ner. TOTTER  is  most  probably  connect- 
ed with  the  German  zitfem^  to  tremble, 
because  to  totter  is  a  tremulous  action. 

All  these  terms  designate  an  involun- 
tary and  an  unsteady  motion ;  they  vary 
both  in  the  cause  and  the  mode  of  the 
action ;  staggering  and  reding  are  occa- 
sioned either  by  drunkenness  or  sick- 
ness ;  tottering  is  purely  the  eifect  of 
weakness,  particularly  the  weakness  of 


old  age :  a  drunken  man  always  staggers 
as  he  walks ;  one  who  is  giddy  retig  from 
one  part  to  another :  to  tiagger  Is  a  nmcfa 
less  degree  of  unsteadiness  than  to  rtd ; 
for  he  who  staggers  is  only  thrown  a  lit- 
tle out  of  the  straight  path,  but  he  who 
rteis  altogether  loses  his  eqoifibriiun; 
rseling  is  commonly  succeeded  by  fall- 
ing. To  siaggsr  and  reel  are  said  as  to 
the  carriage  of  the  whole  body;  bat  tat- 
ter  has  particular  reference  to  the  limbs; 
the  knees  and  the  legs  faiUr^  and  conse- 
quently the  footsteps  become  ioiUring. 
In  an  extended  application,  the  moun- 
tains may  be  said  to  stagger  and  to  red 
in  an  earthquake :  the  houses  noay  Mter 
from  their  very  bases.  In  a  figuratiTe 
application,  the  faith  or  the  resolution  ol 
a  person  staggers  when  its  hold  on  the 
mind  is  shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way ; 
a  nation  or  a  government  will  ioiter  when 
it  is  torn  by  intestine  convulsions. 

Nathless,  it  bore  his  foe  not  fkrom  his  cell. 
But  made  him  stagger  as  lie  were  not  well. 


The  elonds,  commixed 
With  stars,  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  aky : 
All  nature  reels.  Tbohsov. 

Troy  nods  fh>m  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 

Dbtdex. 


TO  STAIN,  SOIL,  SULLY,  TARNISH. 

8TA1N,  V.  Blemish,  SOIL  and  SUL- 
LY, from  the  French  souiller,  signifying 
to  smear  with  dirt  TARNISH,  in  French 
temir^  probably  from  the  Latin  tero,  to 
bruise. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  act  of  dimin- 
ishing the  brightness  of  an  objeet ;  but 
the  term  stain  denotes  something  grosser 
than  the  other  terms,  and  is  applied  to 
inferior  objects:  things  which  are  not 
remarkable  for  purity  or  brightness  may 
be  stainedy  as  hands  when  stained  with 
blood,  or  a  wall  stained  with  chalk ;  noth- 
ing is  sidlied  or  tarnished  but  what  has 
some  intrinsic  value;  a  fine  picture  or 
piece  of  writing  may  be  easily  soiled  by 
a  touch  of  the  finger ;  the  finest  glass  is 
the  soonest  tamiehed:  hence,  in  the  moral 
application,  a  man's  life  may  be  stained 
by  the  commission  of  some  gross  imnio> 
rality :  his  honor  may  be  stdliedf  or  his 
glory  tarnished 

Then,  rather  than  thy  jnsttee  shoaM  Itestninnf, 
Didst  sktin  the  cross.  YocKa 
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!  oMiMt  endure  to  be  mistaken,  or  suffer  my 
pnrcr  affections  to  be  §oUed  with  the  odiens  at- 
tribtties  ofoovetouaaett  and  ambUioas  falsehood. 

Lou>  Wbmtwokth. 

Oaths  would  debase  the  dignity  of  virtoe. 
Else  I  could  swear  by  himi,  the  power  who  clothed 
The  snn  with  light,  and  gave  yon  starry  boat 
Their  chaste  un$uUied  lustre.  Frakgis. 

I  am  not  now  what  Z  once  was;  for,  siiKse  I 
INirted  ftoBi  thee.  Cite  has  tamitiked  my  glories. 

TaAPP. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  BKST,  STAGNATE* 

To  STAND,  in  German  stekni^  etc.,  Lat- 
in «to,  Greek  unjijUy  to  stand,  Hebrew  mt, 
to  settle.  STOP,  in  Saxon  tioppofiy  etc., 
conveys  the  ideas  of  pressing,  thickeuing, 
like  the  Latin  «/t/xi,  and  the  Greek  m-u- 
fiuv  \  whence  it  has  been  made  in  Eng- 
lish to  express  immovability.  REST,  v. 
Eate.  STAGNATE,  in  Latin  ttagaalio, 
participle  of  ttagno,  comes  from  stagnum^ 
a  pool,  and  that  either  from  «to,  to  Mtmnd, 
because  waters  stand  perpetually  in  a 
pool,  or  from  the  Greek  crreyvoct  &&  en- 
closure, because  a  pool  is  an  enclosure 
fx>r  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  is  expressed  by 
all  these  terms ;  ttand  is  the  most  geueral 
of  all  the  terms :  to  ^and  Is  simply  not 
to  move ;  to  *top  is  to  cease  to  move:  we 
9tand  either  for  want  of  inclination  or 
power  to  move;  but  we  dop  from  a  dis- 
inclination to  go  on:  to  retl  is  to  stop 
from  an  express  dislike  to  motion;  we 
nay  stop  for  purposes  of  convenience,  or 
because  we  have  no  farther  to  go,  but  we 
rtai  from  fatigue. 

Tlie  leaders  having  cfaai^  from  yon  to  Hand^ 
Will  not  go  off  aniil  they  bear  you  speak. 

Shakspbabb. 

He  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  utop^  hot  was  im- 
pelled forward  by  an  invisible  power. 

HAwanwomi. 
Thither  M  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  flery  wares, 
Then  rui,  if  any  re^  can  liarbor  tliere. 

Bhakspbabb. 

To  Mtagnaie  is  only  a  species  of  stand- 
ing as  respects  liquids ;  water  may  both 
stand  and  stagnaie;  but  the  former  is  a 
temporary,  the  latter  a  permanent  stand: 
water  stands  in  a  puddle,  but  it  stagnates 
in  a  pond  or  in  any  confined  space. 

Where  Ufens  glides  akmg  the  lowly  lands. 
Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stands. 

Drtdkw. 

The  water  which  now  rises  must  all  have  sttig- 
noted.  WooDWABD. 


All  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended 
application ;  business  stands  still,  or  there 
is  a  stand  to  business ;  a  mercantile  house 
siopSf  or  stops  payment ;  an  affair  rests  un- 
decided, or  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  person ; 
trade  stagnaics. 


Whither  cao  we  ran, 
\lliere  make  a  stand  t 


DRT1>B1f. 


I  am  aftaid,  should  I  put  a  stop  now  to  thi.^ 
design,  now  that  it  is  so  near  being  completed,  I 
shall  find  it  difBcttlt  to  resume  it. 

MBunra's  Puirr. 

Who  rests  of  tnunortaUty  assar'd 

Is  safe,  whatever  ills  are  here  endur'd.    Jbntks. 

The  sool,  deprived  of  those  ventilations  of  pas- 
sions which  arise  fh>m  social  Intercourse,  is  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  tUxgnatUm,  Bbattib. 

STATE,  REALlf,  COMMONWEALTH. 

Thk  STATE  is  that  consolidated  part 
of  a  nation  in  which  lies  its  power  and 
greatness.  The  REAI^lf ,  from  royamne^ 
a  kingdom,  is  any  state  whose  govern- 
ment is  monarchical.  The  OOMMON-* 
WEALTH  is  the  grand  body  of  a  natk>I^ 
consisting  both  of  the  government  and 
people,  which  forms  tlie  commonweal^  %oeL- 
fare^  or  leealth. 

The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  and  ap- 
plication of  the  word  state  is  that  of  gov- 
ernment in  its  most  abstract  senee;  af- 
fairs of  StcUe  may  either  respect  the  in- 
ternal regulations  of  a  eoiiotry,or  they 
may  respect  the  arrangements  of  differ* 
ent  states  with  each  other.  The  term 
reabn  is  employed  for  the  nation  at  large, 
but  confined  to  such  nations  as  are  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratical ;  peers  of  the 
rfalni  sit  in  the  English  Parliament  by 
their  own  right.  The  term  commonwealth 
refers  rather  to  the  aggregate  body  of 
men  and  their  possessions,  than  to  the 
government  of  a  country:  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  minister  to  consult  the  inter- 
ests of  the  eommoniteaWi. 

No  man  that  understands  the  StaU  of  Poland 
and  the  United  Provioces  will  be  able  to  range 
them  under  any  pnrtlcnlar  names  of  government 
that  have  been  Invented.  Tbhtle. 

Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Itobb'd  of  his  realms^  and  banished  from  above. 

Drtdeh. 
Civil  dissension  Is  a  viperous  worm, 
lliat  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  eommonteealth. 

Shabspbarb. 

TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 

STICK  is  in  Saxon  stican,  low  German 
steken^  I^tin  stigo^  (Sreek  anyw,  to  prick, 
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Hebrew  stocky  to  press.  CLEAVE,  in  Sa x- 
on  deoftn^  low  German  kliven,  Danish 
Haeve^  is  connected  with  our  words  glue 
and  lime,  in  Latin  gltUen^  Greek  jcoXXa, 
lime.     ADHERE,  v.  To  attach. 

These  terms  all  express  the  being  join- 
ed to  a  body  BO  as  not  to  part  from  it 
without  an  effort.  Sticky  which  is  the 
general  and  familiar  expression,  denotes 
a  junction  more  or  less  close:  things 
may  ttick  rery  slightly,  so  as  to  come  off 
with  the  smallest  touch,  or  things  may  be 
made  to  stick  together  so  fast  that  they 
cannot  be  separated ;  wetted  paper  may 
stick  for  a  time,  and  by  means  of  glue 
may  stick  firmly. 

The  green  caterpillar  brecdeth  in  the  inward 
parts  of  rooes  not  blown  where  the  dew  sHcktth. 

Bacon. 

What  sticks  may  stick  in  any  manner, 
but  what  adhcresy  when  said  of  natural 
bodies,  adheres  by  the  stiekinp  on  the  out- 
er surface :  a  foot  sticks  in  the  mud ;  wax 
adheres  to  the  fingers.  Adhesi^m,  denot- 
ing a  property  of  matter,  is  a  scientific 
term. 

Why,  therefore,  mav  not  the  minnte  parts  of 
other  bodies,  if  they  be  conveniently  shaped  for 
adhesion^  stick  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to 
this  spirit?  BoiLB. 

Cleave  is  seldomer  used  than  either  of 
the  other  terms,  but  always  implies  a 
close  adhesion  produced  by  some  particu- 
lar cause. 

See  !  how  the  mould,  as  loath  to  leare 

So  sweet  a  burden,  still  doth  cleave.     Waxxbr. 

Stick  and  adhere  may  also  be  applied 
figuratively,  with  the  like  distinction. 

Adieu,  then,  O  my  sonl's  far  better  part ; 
Thy  Image  stiekt  so  close 
That  the  blood  follows  from  my  rending  heart. 

Drtdeh. 

That  there's  a  God  from  nature's  voice,  is  clear ; 
And  yet  what  errors  to  this  trutli  adhere  / 

Jbntkb. 

As  the  act  of  conscious  agents,  stick  is, 
as  before,  the  familiar  expression,  wheth- 
er applied  to  material  or  spiritual  ob- 
jects ;  a  person  may  Htick  with  his  body 
or  his  mind  to  anything:  in  both  cases 
it  is  an  act  of  determination  or  persever- 
ance. 

The  boys  were  gaudily  dressed,  and  made  a 
pretty  appearance.  We  were  surprised  to  see 
now  well  they  stuck  on  (their  horses). 

Brtdoke. 


A  person  cleaves  or  adheres  to  an  ob- 
ject, in  the  former  case  out  of  feeling,  in 
the  latter  case  from  principle :  a  drown^ 
ing  man  will  cleave  to  anything  by  which 
he  can  be  saved;  a  conscientious  man 
adheres  to  the  truth. 

Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind. 
But,  driving  o*er  the  billows  with  the  wind, 
CXea^es  to  one  fiUthftil  plank,  and  lesTes  tiie  rate 
behind.  Bove. 

He  showed  his  firm  adherence  to  it  (reUgion). 

Asnamom 

TO  STIFLE,  SUPPRESS  6XOTHRR. 

STIFLE  is  a  frequenUtive  of  stuffs  in 
Latin  stipOy  and  Greek  crrv^,  to  make 
tight  or  close.  SUPPRESS,  v.  To  repress, 
SMOTHER,  as  a  frequentative  of  smu 
or  smoke,  signifies  to  cover  with  smnt  or 
smoke. 

Stijle  and  smother  in  their  literal  sense 
will  be  more  properly  considered  under 
the  article  of  SuffocatCy  etc.  (v.  To  smj/o- 
cate) ;  they  are  here  taken  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication. The  leadmg  idea  in  all  these 
terms  is  that  of  k'eepmg  out  of  view: 
stiJlc  is  applicable  to  the  feelings  only; 
suppress  to  the  feelings  or  to  outward  or- 
cumstances ;  smother  to  outward  circmn- 
stauces  only :  we  stijte  resentment ;  we 
suppress  anger:  the  former  is  an  act  of 
some  continuance ;  the  latter  is  the  act 
of  the  moment:  we  sfijle  our  resentment 
by  abstaining  to  take  any  measures  of 
retaliation ;  we  suppress  the  rising  enx>- 
tion  of  anger,  so  as  not  to  give  it  ntter- 
ance  or  even  the  expression  of  a  look. 
It  requires  time  and  powerful  motires  to 
stijlcy  but  only  a  single  effort  to  suppress  ; 
nothing  but  a  long  course  of  vice  can  en- 
able a  man  to  stijle  the  admonitions  and 
reproaches  of  conscience ;  a  sense  of  pru- 
dence may  sometimes  lead  a  man  to  sttp- 
press  the  joy  which  an  occurrence  pro- 
duces in  his  mind.  In  regard  to  outward 
circumstances,  we  say  that  a  book  is  ncp- 
pressed  by  the  authority  of  government ; 
that  vice  is  suppressed  by  the  exertions  of 
those  who  have  power :  an  affair  is  smoth- 
ered so  that  it  shall  not  become  general- 
ly known,  or  the  fire  is  smot/iered  under 
the  embers. 

Art,  brainless  art  I  our  fhrious  charioteer 
(For  nature's  voice  nnsti/led  would  recall). 
Drives  headlong  to  the  predpice  of  death. 

Yoxrsa, 
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They  foresaw  the  yiolenoe  with  which  this  in- 
dignation would  bunt  out  after  being  so  long 

9Uppre«Hd.  ROBSKTBON. 

Great  and  generous  principles  not  being  kept 
up  and  cherished,  but  smothered  in  sensual  de- 
lights, God  sufTers  them  to  sinlc  into  low  and  in- 
Cflorions  satisilMUoD.  South. 

TO  8T1B,  MOVE. 

STIR  is  in  German  tAoren^  old  German 
ntiren  or  steren,  Latin  iurbOj  Greek  rvp(iri 
or  9ofwPffy  trouble  or  tumult.  MOVE, 
V.  Motion, 

Stir  is  here  a  specific,  move  a  generic 
term :  we  may  move  in  any  manner,  but 
to  8tir  is  to  move  so  as  to  disturb  the  rest 
and  composure  either  of  the  body  or 
mind ;  the  term  stir  is  therefore  mostly 
employed  in  cases  where  any  motion,  how- 
ever small,  is  a  disturbance:  a  soldier 
must  not  8tir  from  the  post  which  he  has 
to  defend ;  atrocious  criminals  or  persons 
raving  mad  are  bound  hand  and  foot, 
that  they  may  not  stir. 

At  first  tlie  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir. 

TnoMsOM. 

rve  read  that  things  inanimate  have  mov*d^ 
And  as  with  living  souls  have  been  inform'd, 
My  magic  nambers  and  persuasive  sounds. 

CoiroaETB. 

STOCK,  8TORB. 

STOCK,  from  stick,  stock,  stow,  and 
stuff,  signifies  any  quantity  laid  up. 
STORE,  in  Welsh  stor,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  satar,  to  hide. 

The  ideas  of  wealth  and  stability  be- 
ing naturally  allied,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  stock,  which  expresses  the  latter 
idea,  should  also  be  put  for  the  former, 
particularly  as  the  abundance  here  refer- 
red to  serves  as  a  foundation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  stock  in  the  literal  sense  does 
to  a  tree.  Store  likewise  implies  a  quan- 
tity ;  but,  agreeable  to  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  it  implies  an  accumulated  quan- 
tity. Any  quantity  of  materials  which  is 
in  hand  may  serve  as  a  stock  for  a  given 
purpose ;  thus  a  few  shillings  with  some 
persons  may  be  their  stock  in  trade :  any 
quantity  of  materials  brought  together 
for  a  given  purpose  may  serve  as  a  store  ; 
thus  the  industrious  ant  collects  a  store 
of  grain  for  the  winter.  The  slock  is  that 
which  must  increase  of  itself;  it  is  the 
source  and  foundation  of  industry:  the 
store  is  that  which  we  must  add  to  occa- 
sionally ;  it  is  that  from  which  we  draw 


in  time  of  need.    By  a  stock  we  gain  rich- 
es;  by  a  store  we  guard  against  want. 

Prodigal  men 
Feel  not  their  own  stock  wasting.       B.  Jonson. 

He  left  great  store  of  arms.  Clabemdon. 

The  same  distinction  subsists  between 
these  words  in  their  moral  application ; 
he  who  wishes  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage must  have  a  stock  of  familiar  words ; 
stores  of  learning  are  frequently  lost  to 
the  world  for  want  of  means  and  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  them  forth  to  public  view. 

He  had  thereby  an  opportanity  to  gain  a  new 
stock  of  repatation  and  honor.  Clarendon. 

It  will  not  suffice  to  rally  all  one's  little  utmost 
into  one's  discourse,  which  can  constitute  a  di- 
vine. Any  man  woold  then  qniclcly  be  drained ; 
and  his  short  stock  would  serve  but  for  one 
meeting  in  ordinary  converse;  therefore  these 
must  be  store^  plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  be  turn 
broker  in  divinity.  Sourn. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  and  to  store  both 
signify  to  provide;  but  the  former  is  a 
provision  for  the  present  use,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  some  future  purpose:  a  trades- 
man stocks  himself  with  such  articles  as 
are  most  salable ;  a  fortress  or  a  ship  is 
stored:  a  person  stocks  himself  with  pa- 
tience, or  stores  his  memory  with  knowl- 
edge. 

Finding  his  country  pretty  well  stocked  with 
inhabitants,  he  instituted  a  poll.  Pottbb. 

To  store  the  vessel  let  the  care  be  mine.     Tope. 

STORY,  TALE. 

The  STORY  (v.  Anecdote)  is  either  an 
actual  fact  or  something  feigned ;  the 
TALE  [v.  Fable)  is  always  feigned :  stories 
are  circulated  respecting  the  accidents 
and  occurrences  which  happen  to  per- 
sons in  the  same  place ;  tales  of  distress 
are  told  by  many  merely  to  excite  com- 
passion. When  botlj  are  taken  for  that 
which  is  fictitious,  the  story  is  either  an 
untruth,  or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or  it 
is  altogether  an  invention ;  the  tale  is  al- 
ways an  invention.  As  an  untruth,  the 
story  is  commonly  told  by  children ;  and 
as  a  fiction,  the  story  is  commonly  made 
for  children :  the  uiU  is  of  deeper  inven- 
tion, formed  by  men  of  mature  under- 
standing, and  adapted  for  persons  of  ma- 
ture years. 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  flre, 
While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round. 

TUOHSOIC 
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He  makes  that  pow'r  to  treobllng  nations  known. 

Bat  rarely  this,  not  for  each  vulgar  end, 

As  sQperstittous  Idle  tales  pretend.         Jsntm. 

STRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  DIRECT. 

STRAIGHT,  from  the  Latin  atrieiua, 
participle  of  tiringo^  to  tighten  or  bind, 
signifies  confined,  that  is,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left.  Stixughi  is  applied, 
therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  corpo- 
real objects ;  a  path  which  is  ttraighi^  is 
kept  within  a  shorter  space  than  if  it 
were  curved.  RIGHT  and  DIRECT, 
from  the  Latin  reetm^  regulated  or  made 
as  it  ought,  are  said  of  that  which  is 
made  by  the  force  of  the  understanding, 
or  by  an  actual  effort,  what  one  wishes 
it  to  be:  hence,  the  mathematician 
speaks  of  a  right  line,  as  the  line  which 
lies  most  justly  between  two  points,  and 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  mathemati- 
cal figures;  and  the  moralist  speaks  of 
the  righi  opinion,  as  that  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  best  rule  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and,  on  the  same  ground,  we 
speak  of  a  direct  answer,  as  that  which 
has  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  soonest 
and  easiest  to  the  point  desired. 

Truth  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our 
end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  $traigM  line. 

TlIXOTSON. 

Then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  in  breadth,  and,  without  longer  panse, 
Down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
Hb  flight  precipitant.  Milton. 

There  be  that  are  in  natnre  faithftil  and  sin- 
cere, and  plain  and  dirtdy  not  crafty  and  in- 
volved. Baoon. 

STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCK. 

STRAIN  and  SPRAIN  are  without 
doubt  ▼ariations  of  the  same  word, 
namely,  the  Latin  Hringo,  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch ;  they  have  now,  however, 
a  distinct  application :  to  strain  is  to  ex- 
tend beyond  its  onftnary  length  by  some 
extraordinary  effort;  to  sprain  is  to  strain 
BO  as  to  put  out  of  its  place,  or  extend  to 
an  injurious  length:  the  ankle  and  the 
wrist  are  liable  to  be  sprained  by  a  con- 
tusion ;  the  back  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  strained  by  over-exertion. 

In  all  pain  there  is  a  deformity  by  a  solution 
of  continuity,  as  in  cutting,  or  by  a  tendency  to 
solution,  as  in  convulsions  and  ii'rains.     Grew. 

Slionld  the  W^  lost  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
Tlie  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelUng  vein, 
Tliy  cracking  Joint  unhinge  or  ankle  sprain. 

Gat. 


iSkromand  STRESS  are  kindred  tcrra^ 
as  being  both  variations  of  stretch  and 
stringo;  but  they  differ  now  very  consid- 
erably in  their  applicatioa:  figarativelj 
we  speak  of  straining  a  nerve,  or  strain- 
ing a  point,  to  express  making  great  ex- 
ertions, even  beyond  our  ordinary  pov. 
ers ;  and  morally  we  speak  of  laving  a 
stress  upon  any  particular  measore  or 
mode  of  action,  signifying  to  give  a  thing 
importance :  the  strain  (v.  Stress)  nwy  be 
put  for  the  coarse  of  sentiment  which  we 
express,  and  the  manner  of  expressing  it ; 
the  stress  (v.  Stress)  may  be  put  for  the 
efforts  of  the  voice  in  uttering  a  word  or 
syllable:  a  writer  may  proceed  in  a  strain 
of  panegyric  or  invective ;  a  speaker  or 
a  reader  lavs  a  stress  on  certain  wotds  bv 
way  of  distinguishing  them  from  othen. 
To  Strom  is  properly  a  speoiea  of  FORC- 
ING ;  we  may /ofc«  in  a  variety  oi  way^ 
that  is,  by  the  exercise  ot  forte  upon  (fif- 
ferent  bodies,  and  in  different  direeUons; 
but  to  strain  is  to  exercise  ft^ree  by 
stretching  or  prolonging  bodies ;  thus  to 
strain  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to  its  full  ex- 
tent ;  but  we  may  speak  of  foTevng  any 
hard  substance  in,  or  forcing  it  oat,  or 
forcing  it  through,  or /orvtn^  it  from  a 
body :  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  farted 
by  violently  breaking  them ;  but  a  door 
or  a  lock  may  be  strained  by  putting  the 
hinges  or  the  spring  out  of  their  place. 
So,  likewise,  a  person  may  be  said  to 
force  himself  to  speak,  when  by  a  vio- 
lent exertion  he  gives  utterance  to  his 
words ;  but  he  strains  his  throat  or  his 
voice  when  he  exercises  the  force  on  the 
throat  or  lungs  so  as  to  extend  them. 
Jforce  and  stress^  as  nouns,  are  in  like 
manner  comparable  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  mode  of  utterance ;  we  must 
use  a  certain  force  in  the  pronunciation 
of  every  word ;  this,  therefore,  is  indefi- 
nite and  general;  but  the  stress  is  that 
particular  and  strong  degree  of  fores 
which  is  exerted  in  the  pronunciation  of 
certain  words. 

There  was  then  (before  the  fall)  no  poring,  no 
stnvrfCling  with  memory,  no  straining  for  in- 
vention. SoirrH. 

Was  ever  any  one  observed  to  come  oat  of  a 
tavern  lit  Ihr  his  stody,  or  indeed  for  anytbinff 
requiring  if<r«Mf  Sorm. 

Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  la  its  fores, 

Shaxspbabb. 
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STBAir,  MARROW. 

^RAIT,  in  Latin  airieiut,  participle 
of  atrinffo,  to  bind  cloee,  signifies  bound 
tight,  that  is,  brought  into  a  small  com- 
pass: NARROW,  which  is  a  variation 
of  near,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
closeness.  Strait  is  a  particular  term ; 
uarrote  is  general:  sirmtnen  is  an  arti- 
iicial  mode  of  narroumets  ;  a  coat  is  ttrtai 
which  is  made  to  compress  a  body  with- 
in a  Mnall  oompasfi:  ntarovo  is  either 
the  artificial  or  the  natural  property  of 
a  body ;  as  a  narrtiv)  ribbon,  or  a  narroui 
leaf.  That  which  is  ^rmJt  is  so  by  the 
means  of  oilier  bodies,  as  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter confined  dose  on  each  side  by  land 
is  called  a  itntii:  whatever  is  bounded 
by  sides  that  are  near  each  other  is  nar- 
row,' thus  a  piece  of  land  whose  pro- 
longed sides  are  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other  is  narrow. 

They  are  afhdd  to  meet  her  If  tliey  hare 
mlaaed  the  chnreh,  bat  then  they  are  more  afraid 
to  see  her,  if  tbey  ane  laced  as  t^ati  aa  tliey 
can  pouttrfy  be.  Law. 

No  uarroio  frith 
He  had  to  paaa.  Hilton. 

The  same  distinetioa  applies  to  these 
terms  in  their  moral  or  extended  use. 

A  fiiithless  heart,  how  despicably  small, 

Too  «trait  aaght  great  or  generous  to  receive  1 

TOUNG. 

Men  shovid  accustom  themselTes  by  tlie  light 
of  iwrticulars  to  enlarge  their  minds  (n  the  am- 
)ititnde  of  the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  world 
to  the  narraumeM  of  their  minds.  Bacon. 

STRANGER,  FOREIONER,  ALIEN. 

STRANGER,  in  French  etranger,  Lat- 
in extraneus  or  exira^  in  Greek  e£,  signifies 
out  of,  that  is,  out  of  another  country : 
FOREIGNER,  from  /oris,  abroad,  and 
ALIEN,  from  alietms,  another^s,  have  ob- 
viously the  same  original  meaning :  they 
have,  however,  deviated  in  their  accepta- 
tions. 

Btrcmgar  is  a  general  term,  and  applies 
to  one  not  known,  or  not  an  inhabitant, 
whether  o^the  same  or  another  country ; 
foreigtui*  is  applied  only  to  sirangen  of 
another  country;  and  alien  to  one  who 
has  no  political  or  natural  tie.  Ulysses, 
after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
was  a  tirangeit  in  his  own  house ;  the 
French  are  foreignern  in  England,  and 
the  English  in  France;  neither  can  en- 


joy,  as  alienMy  the  same  privileges  in  a 
foreign  country  as  they  do  in  their  own : 
the  laws  of  hospitality  require  us  to  treat 
itrangers  with  more  ceremony  than  we 
do  members  of  the  same  famUy,  or  very 
intimate  friends:  the  lower  orders  of 
the  English  are  apt  to  treat  fortignern 
with  an  undeserved  contempt;  every 
alien,  is  obliged,  in  time  of  war,  to  have 
a  license  for  residing  in  England. 

In  primitive  times  the  Attienians  ezclnded  all 
tirtinffera,  chat  is,  all  that  were  not  members  of 
their  commonwealth.  Fottjbr. 

I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  A/oreiffnsr, 
Not  bom  in  your  dominions.  Sbaksfbakb. 

Like  yon,  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown, 

1  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.      Drtdsn. 

Stranger  is  sometimes  taken  for  one 
not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  ex- 
perienced in  its  effects :  foreigner  is  used 
only  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  the  epi- 
thet ybr«^  sometimes  signifies  not  be- 
longing to  an  object :  alien  is  applied  in 
its  natural  sense  to  that  which  is  uncon- 
nected by  any  tie. 

I  was  no  §tran{fer  to  the  original ;  I  had  also 
studied  Virgil's  design,  and  his  disposition  of  it 

Pope. 
All  the  disthictions  of  this  little  liib 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  qjxM'b  foreign  to  the  man. 

TOUNO. 

To  the  fo8ter>parent  give  the  care 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood ;  shell  cherish  kind 

The  alien  offspring.  Somervillb. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 

A  FLUID  body  in  a  progressive  motion 
is  the  object  described  in  common  by 
these  terms :  STREAM  is  the  most  gen- 
eral, the  other  two  are  but  modes  of  the 
stream:  stream^  in  Saxon  stream^  in  Grer- 
man  atrom^  is  an  onomatopoeia  which  de- 
scribes the  prolongation  of  any  body  in  a 
narrow  line  along  the  surface ;  a  CUR- 
RENT, from  curro,  to  run,  is  a  stream 
running  in  a  particular  direction ;  and  a 
TIDE,  from  tide,  in  German  zeii,  time,  is 
a  periodical  stream  or  current.  All  riv- 
erar  are  streams,  which  are  more  or  less 
gentle  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  through  which  they  pass;  the 
force  of  the  current  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial 
impediments:  the  ti^  is  high  or  low, 
strong  or  weak,  at  different  hours  of  the 
day ;  when  the  tide  is  high,  the  current  is 
strongest 


STRENGTHEN 


IIS 


STRESS 


Beneath  the  hedge  or  near  the  9trsam 

A  worm  is  known  to  stray. 
That  throws  by  nifcht  a  ladd  beam 

Which  disappears  by  day.  Cowtkb. 

His  body  is  said  to  hare  been  found  some  time 
afterward  near  Taaromlniam  (about  thirty  miles 
distant),  it  having  been  observed  that  what  is 
swallowed  np  by  Charybdis  is  carried  south  by 
the  curr&nt,  and  throim  out  upon  that  coast. 

BaTOOMS. 
Wlien  in  Iter  gulft  the  mshtng  lea  subsides. 
She  drains  the  ocean  with  her  refluent  tidM. 

Pori. 

From  knowing  the  proper  application 
of  these  terms,  their  figurative  and  mor- 
al application  become  obvious :  a  stream 
of  air  or  a  stream  of  light  is  a  prolonged 
moving  body  of  air  or  light;  so  sl  stream 
of  charity,  bounty,  atid  the  like,  is  that 
which  flows  in  a  stream:  a  current  of 
air  is  a  particular  stream  of  air  passing 
through  or  between  other  bodies,  as  the 
current  of  air  in  a  house ;  so  the  current 
of  men^s  minds  or  opinions,  that  is,  the 
running  in  a  particular  line  :  the  title  be- 
ing a  temporary  stream ;  fashion,  or  the 
ruling  propensity  of  the  day,  may  be  de- 
nominated a  tide:  it  is  sometimes  vain  to 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  folly,  it  is 
therefore  wiser  to  get  out  of  its  reach. 

When  now  the  rapid  stream  of  eloquence 
Bears  all  before  it,  passion,  reason,  sense, 
Can  its  dread  thunder  or  its  lightning's  force 
Derive  their  essence  from  a  mortal  source  ? 

Jkntns. 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

GOLDSIOTH. 

There  la  a  tide  in  the  affsirs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

SHAKSPEAJtS. 

TO  STRENOTHBN,  FORTIFY,  INVIGO- 
RATE. 

STRENGTHEN,  from  strength,  and 
FORTIFY,  from  foriiJt  and/a«o,  signify 
to  make  strong:  INVIGORATE  signifies 
to  put  in  vigor  («.  Enerffy). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  strength,  be  it 
in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  strengthens  ; 
exercise  strengthens  either  body  or  mind : 
whatever  gives  strength  for  a  particular 
emergence /or/f/gp*;  religion /or/t/£e9  the 
mind  against  adversity:  whatever  adds 
to  the  strength^  so  as  to  give  a  positive 
degree  of  strength^  invigorates  ;  morning 
exercise  in  fine  weather  invigorates. 

Tliere  is  a  certain  bias  toward  knowledge  in 
every  mind,  which  may  be  ttretiathened  and  im- 

P"»^«»-  BVDOELL. 


ThU  relation  will  not  be  wboUy  withoot  its 
use,  if  those  who  languish  under  any  part  of  iu 
sttiferings  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their  pa- 
tience by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  tboae  af- 
flictions from  which  the  abilities  of  Savige  eoald 
not  exempt  him. 


For  much  the  pack 
(Rous*d  from  their  dark   alcoves)  delight  to 

stretch 
And  bask  in  his  iwfigoroHng  ray.  Soansnujt. 

BTRENT70US,  BOLD. 

STRENUOUS,  in  Latin  afremma,  fix«i 
the  Greek  irrpipnic,  undaunted^  untuned, 
that  b,  9TotpnaUf  to  be  withoat  all  rein 
or  control,  expresses  mach  more  than 
BOLD  («.  Bold);  boldness  is  a,  promineot 
idea,  but  it  is  only  one  idea  which  enters 
into  the  signification  of  sirauwuatesa  i 
this  combines  likewise  fearleBsness,  ac- 
tivity, and  ardor.  An  advocate  in  a 
cause  may  be  strenuous,  or  merely  bold' 
in  the  former  case  he  omits  nothing  that 
can  be  either  said  or  done  in  favor  of 
the  cause,  he  is  always  on  the  alert^  he 
heeds  no  difficulties  or  danger;  but  in 
the  latter  case  he  only  displays  his  spirit 
in  the  undisguised  declaration  of  his  sen- 
timents. Strenuous  supporters  of  any 
opinion  are  always  strongly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  that  which  they  support,  and 
warmly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  im- 
portance; but  the  bold  supporter  of  an 
opinion  may  be  impelled  rather  with  the 
desire  of  showing  his  boldness  than  main- 
taining his  point. 

While  the  go«}  weather  continued,  I  atiollcd 
about  the  country,  and  made  many  ^renuous 
attempts  to  run  away  from  this  odious  giddineas. 

BSATTIB. 


Fortune  befHends  tlie  hold. 


DrnTDKH. 


STRESS,  STRAIN,  EMPHASIS,  ACCRMT. 

STRESS  (v.  Strain)  and  STRAIN  (r. 
Strain)  are  general  both  in  sense  and 
application ;  the  former  still  more  than 
the  latter:  EMPHASIS,  from  the  Greek 
(j^aivu),  to  appear,  signifying  making  to 
appear,  and  AOCENT,  in  Latin  aecentuXy 
from  Mfio,  to  sing,  signifying  to  suit  the 
tune  or  tone  of  the  voice,  are  modes  of 
the  stress.  Stress  is  applicable  to  all  bod- 
ies, the  powers  of  which  may  be  tried  by 
exertion ;  as  the  stress  upon  a  rope,  upon 
a  shaft  of  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or  spring 
in  a  machine:  the  strain  is  an  excessive 
stress^  by  which  a  thing  is  thrown  out  of 
its  course ;  there  may  be  iv  strain  in  most 
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cases  where  there  is  a  stress:  but  tirest 
»nd  strain  are  to  be  compared  with  em- 
phasis and  aecenty  particularly  in  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  voice,  in  which  case  the 
ttreas  is  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of 
the  voice  on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a 
word,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  anoth- 
er ;  but  the  strain  is  the  undue  exertion 
of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  in 
the  utterance  of  one  or  more  words :  we 
lay  a  stress  for  the  convenience  of  others ; 
but  when  we  str<nn  the  voice  it  is  as 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  others  as  it  is 
hurtful  to  ourselves.  The  stress  may  con- 
sist in  an  elevation  of  voice,  or  a  pro- 
longed utterance;  the  smpkasis  is  that 
species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to 
distmguish  one  word  or  syllable  from  an- 
other :  the  stress  may  be  accidental ;  but 
the  emphasis  is  an  intentional  stress:  ig- 
norant people  and  children  arc  often  led 
to  lay  the  stress  on  little  and  unimportant 
words  in  a  sentence ;  speakers  sometimes 
find  it  convenient  to  mark  particular 
words,  to  which  they  attach  a  value,  by 
the  emphasis  with  which  they  utter  them. 
The  stress  may  be  casual  or  regular,  on 
words  or  syllables;  the  accent  is  that 
kind  of  regulated  stress  which  is  laid  on 
one  syllable  to  distinguish  it  from  anoth- 
er: there  are  many  words  in  our  own 
language,  such  as  subject,  object,  pres- 
ent, and  the  like,  where,  to  distinguish 
the  verb  from  the  noun,  the  accent  falls 
on  the  last  syllable  for  the  former,  and 
CD  the  first  syllable  for  the  latter. 

Those  English  Ryllables  which  I  call  long  ones 
reoeiTe  a  peculiar  «<rM«  of  roioe  from  their  acute 
or  circoinllex  aeeent^  as  in  quickly,  ddwry. 

FOSTBR. 

Singing  diflfera  from  Tocifieratlon  in  this,  that  it 
consists  in  a  certain  harmony ;  nor  is  it  perform- 
ed with  so  much  straining  of  the  voice. 

James. 

BmphaHs  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a 
certain  grandeur  whereby  some  letter,  syllable, 
word,  or  sentence  is  rendered  more  remarliable 
than  the  rest  by  a  more  vigorous  pronunciation 
and  a  long  stay  upon  it.  Holdeb. 

The  correctness  and  harmony  of  English  verse 
depends  entirely  upon  its  being  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  syllables,  and  its  having  the 
accents  of  those  syllables  properly  placed. 

Tiawnrrx. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these 
terms  may  admit  of  a  further  distinction ; 
for  we  may  lay  a  stress  or  emphasis  on  a 
particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in  the 


first  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longer 
than  on  other  points ;  or,  in  the  second 
case,  by  the  use  of  stronger  expressions 
or  epithets.  The  strain  or  accent  may  be 
employed  to  designate  the  tone  or  man- 
ner in  which  we  express  ourselves,  that 
is,  the  spirit  of  our  discourse :  in  famil- 
iar  language,  we  talk  of  a  person's  pro- 
ceeding in  a  strain  of  panegyric,  or  of 
censure ;  but,  in  poetry,  persons  are  said 
to  pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tender 
accents. 

After  such  a  m^hty  «freM,  so  irrationaUy  laid 
upon  two  slight,  empty  words  (**  self-conscious- 
ness "  and  *'  mutual  consciousness  "),  have  they 
made  anything  but  the  authw  himself  (Sherloclc 
on  the  Trinity)  better  understood  ?  South. 

The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this  world 
nor  the  next,  are  emphaHcaliy  called  by  Doc- 
tor Tillotson  "  fools  at  large.7  SracTAToa. 

An  assured  hope  of  fUturc  glory  raises  him  to 
a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  strain  of  duty 
and  perfection.  Sodth. 

For  thee  my  tunefril  accents  will  I  raise. 

Detden. 
STRICT;  SEVERE. 

STRICT,  from  strietus^  bound  or  con- 
fined, characterizes  the  thing  which  binds 
or  keeps  in  control:  SEVERE  {v. Au- 
stere) characterizes  in  the  proper  sense 
the  disposition  of  the  person  to  inflict 
pain,  and  in  an  extended  application  the 
thing  which  inflicts  pain.  The  term  strict 
is,  therefore,  taken  always  in  the  good 
sense ;  severe  is  good  or  bad,  according 
to  circumstances :  he  who  has  authority 
over  others  must  be  strict  in  enforcing 
obedience,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  a 
proper  attention  to  their  duties ;  but  it 
is  possible  to  be  very  severe  in  punishing 
those  who  are  under  us,  and  yet  very  lax 
in  all  matters  that  our  duty  demands  of  us. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children,  they 
will  at  that  age  be  tractable.  Locke. 

Lycurgus  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 

Of  etricUH  discipline,  severely  wise, 

AH  human  passions.  Thomson. 

Strict  may  with  propriety  be  applied 
to  one^s  self  as  well  as  others :  severe  is 
applied  to  one's  self,  only  to  denote  self- 
mortification. 

He  was  so  strict  in  the  observation  of  his  word 
and  promise  as  a  commander,  that  he  was  not  to 
be  persuaded  to  stay  in  the  West  when  he  found 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  perform  his  agreement. 

Claeendon. 

Those  infirmities  and  that  license  which  he 
had  formerly  indulged  to  himself,  he  put  off  with 
severity.  Clarekdoit. 
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BTRU'K,  CONTKNTION. 

STRIFE  and  CONTENTION,  though 
derived  from  the  verbs  Urive  and  contend 
(v.  To  gtrive\  have  this  further  distinc- 
tion, that  they  are  both  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  for  acts  of  anger  or  passion ;  in 
this  case  strife  is  mostly  used  for  verbal 
strife^  where  each  party  drives  against 
the  other  by  the  use  of  contumelious  or 
provoking  expressions ;  contention  is  used 
for  an  angry  striving  with  others,  either 
in  respect  to  matters  of  opinion  or  mat- 
ters of  claim,  in  which  each  party  seeks 
to  get  the  better  of  the  other.  Strife  is 
the  result  of  a  quarrelsome  humor ;  con- 
tention, of  a  restless,  selfish,  and  greedy 
humor:  ttrife  is  most  commonly  to  be 
found  in  private  life;  contentum  but  too 
frequently  mingles  itself  in  all  the  affairs 
of  men. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looks 
down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures 
and  applaases  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  man 
beyond  the  little  notae  and  etrift  of  tongues. 

Addison. 
Contention  bold  with  iron  lungs, 
And  slander  with  her  hundred  tongues.  Mooax. 

STRIVE,  CONTEND,  VIE. 

STRIVE,  in  Saxon  strafan,  Dutch  stre- 
vcHy  like  the  Latin  ttrapOy  to  bustle,  comes 
in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  rob, 
to  contend,  to  prosecute  a  claim,  prop- 
erly signifying  to  use  an  effort  CON- 
TEND, V.  To  cwUend,  VIE  may  either 
be  changed  from  view,  signifying  to  look 
at  with  the  desire  to  excel,  or  from  the 
Saxon  toiffan,  to  contend  with. 

To  strive  is  the  act  of  individuals  with- 
out regard  to  others;  as  when  a  person 
strives  to  get  a  living,  or  to  improve  him- 
self ;  to  contend  and  vie  both  denote  the 
act  of  an  individual  in  reference  to  oth- 
ers;  as  to  contend  in  a  lawsuit,  to  vi«  in 
dress.  To  strive  may  sometimes  be  ap> 
plied  where  there  is  more  than  one  par- 
ty, as  to  strive  for  the  mastery;  but  in 
this  case  the  efforts  of  the  individual  are 
more  distinctly  considered  than  when  we 
speak  of  contending  for  a  prize ;  for  this 
reason  these  words  may  be  applied  in 
precisely  the  same  connection,  but  still 
with  this  distinction. 

^lad  M  the  seas  and  the  winds,  when  both  oon- 

Which  is  the  master.  SiiAK«ntAaK. 


Mad  as  tbe  winds 
When  for  the  empire  of  the  main  they  cCrtre. 


Striving  consists  always  of  some  active 
effort,  as  when  persons  Urive  at  the  oar ; 
contending  may  proceed  verbally,  as  when 
men  contend  for  their  opinions;  and  ty- 
ing  may  be  indicated  by  any  ezpresskm 
of  the  wish  to  put  one's  self  in  a  state  of 
comi)etition  with  another;  as  persons ris 
with  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
houses  or  equipages. 

Ttiey  both  seemed  to  vie  with  each  otber  te 
holding  out  a  brilliant  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
tiecL  Off.aagt 

Contend  may  be  used  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication, as  to  contend  with  difficulties; 
and  vie  may  be  used  figuratively,  as  one 
flower  may  be  said  to  vie  with  another 
in  the  beauty  of  its  colors. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  evils  with  whicfa  be 
had  to  contend  was  intestine  disaffection. 


Shall  a  farm 
Of  elemental  dross,  of  mould'rlng  clay. 
Vie  with  these  charms  imperial?  Hasosu 

STRONG,  ROBUST,  STURDY. 

STRONG  is  in  all  probability  a  Taria- 
tion  of  strict,  which  is  in  German  streng^ 
because  strength  is  altogether  derireid 
from  the  close  contexture  of  bodies,  RO- 
BUST, in  Latin  robvxtmy  from  robwr^  sig- 
nifies literally  having  the  strength  of  oak. 
STURDY,  like  the  word  stoat,  steady 
{v.  F\rm\  comes  in  all  probability  from 
stehen,  to  stand,  signifying  capable  of 
standing. 

Strong  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the 
others  are  specific,  or  specify  strength 
under  different  circumstances ;  rolmtt  is 
a  positive  and  high  degree  of  strength 
arising  from  a  peculiar  bodily  make,  a 
man  may  be  tirong  from  the  strength  of 
his  constitution,  from  the  power  which  is 
inherent  in  his  frame ;  but  a  robust  man 
has  strength  both  from  the  size  and  text- 
ure of  his  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve 
which  is  endowed  with  great  power.  A 
little  man  may  be  strong,  although  not 
rc^mst ;  a  tall,  stout  man,  in  full  health, 
may  be  termed  robust.  A  man  may  be 
strong  in  one  part  of  his  body  and  not  in 
another;  he  may  be  stronger  at  one  time, 
from  particular  circumstances,  than  he  is 
at  another :  but  a  robust  man  is  sltrmff 
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In  hifl  whole  body;  and,  as  he  is  robust 
by  nature,  he  will  cease  to  be  so  only 
from  disease. 

If  thou  hast  gtrtnffth^  'twas  Heaven  that  tirength 
bestowU  Pop*. 

Tlie  huntsnian,  ever  gsy,  robutt^  and  bold, 
Defies  the  noxious  vapor.  Somsbvilx.c. 

Sturdinen  lies  both  in  the  make  of 
the  body  and  the  temper  of  the  mind :  a 
sturdy  man  is  capable  of  making  resist- 
ance, and  ready  to  make  it ;  he  must  be 
naturally  ttrotig^  and  not  of  slender  make, 
but  he  need  not  be  robutt:  a  sturdy  peas- 
ant presents  us  with  a  man  who,  both  by 
nature  and  habit,  is  formed  for  with- 
standing the  inroads  of  an  enemy. 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fiUn  see 
Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay.  Uudibsas. 

Things  as  well  as  persons  may  be  said 
to  be  ttroriffy  as  opposed  to  the  weak ;  as 
a  strung  rope,  a  strong  staff :  ^*6bust  and 
sturdy  are  only  said  oi  persons,  or  things 
personal ;  as  a  robust  make,  a  robust  hab- 
it ;  a  stmrAf  air,  a  sturdy  stroke. 

Full  on  the  ankle  fell  the  pondenma  stone. 
Burst  the  strotig  nerves  and  cmsh'd  the  aoUd 
bone.  Vvnt, 

Beef  may  confer  robuatness  on  my  son's  limbs, 
but  will  debilitate  his  mind.  AaBOTBKor. 

Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  billows  roar. 

Drtden. 

STUPID,  DCTX. 

STUPID,  in  Latin  stupidus,  from  stu- 
peo,  to  be  amazed  or  bewildered,  express- 
es an  amazement  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  deprivation  of  understanding :  DULL  is 
connected  with  the  German  tUl  and  Swed- 
ish stoUig,  mad,  and  the  Latin  ttultus,  sim- 
ple or  foolish,  and  denotes  a  simple  defi- 
ciency. Stupidity  in  its  proper  sense  is 
natural  to  a  man,  although  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance may  have  a  similar  effect  upon 
the  understanding ;  he  who  is  questioned 
in  the  presence  of  others  may  appear  very 
stupid  in  that  which  is  otherwise  very  fa- 
miliar to  him.  Dull  is  an  incidental  qual- 
ity, arising  principally  from  the  state  of 
the  animal  spirits:  a  writer  may  some- 
times be  dull  who  is  otherwise  vivacious 
and  pointed ;  a  person  may  be  dull  in  a 
large  circle,  while  he  is  very  lively  in  pri- 
vate intercourse. 

A  Mtupid  butt  is  only  (It  for  the  conversation 
of  ordinary  people.  Adduon. 


It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation 
that  there  are  very  few  in  it  so  dnll  and  heavy 
who  may  not  be  placed  In  stations  of  life  which 
may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  ttieir 
fortunes.  Addisom. 

SUAVITY,  URBANITY. 

SUAVITY  is  literally  sweetness ;  and 
URBANITY  the  refinement  of  the  city, 
in  distinction  from  the  country:  inas- 
much, therefore,  as  a  polite  cKlucation 
tends  to  soften  the  mind  and  the  man- 
ners, it  produces  suavity;  but  suavity 
may  sometimes  arise  from  natural  tem- 
per, and  exist,  therefore,  without  urban- 
ity; although  there  cannot  be  urbanity 
wiliiout  suavity.  By  the  suavity  of  our 
manners  we  gain  the  love  of  those  around 
us ;  by  the  urbanity  of  our  manners  we 
render  ourselves  agreeable  companions : 
hence  also  arises  another  distinction,  that 
the  term  suavity  may  be  applied  to  other 
things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style ;  but  «r- 
banity  to  manners  only. 

The  suavity  of  Menander's  style  might  be 
more  to  Plutarch's  taste  than  the  irregular  snb- 
Ihnity  of  Aristophanes.  CoMBxaLAND. 

The  virtue  called  urbanity  by  the  moralists, 
or  a  courtly  behavior,  consists  in  a  desire  to 
please  the  company.  Pora. 

SUBJEdr,  UABLE,  EXPOSED,  OBNOX- 
IOUS. 

SUBJECT,  in  Latin  subjeetus,  parti- 
ciple of  subjicioy  to  cast  under,  signifies 
thrown  underneath.  LIABLE,  compound- 
ed of  lie  and  able,  signifies  ready  to  lie 
near  or  lie  under.  EXPOSED,  in  Latin 
ea^positus,  participle  of  expono,  compound- 
ed of  ex  and  pono,  signifies  set  out,  set 
within  the  view  or  reach.  OBNOXIOUS, 
in  Latin  obnoxius^  compounded  of  6b  and 
noztum,  mischief,  signifies  in  the  way  of 
mischief. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  those 
circumstances  in  human  life  by  which  we 
are  affected  independently  of  our  own 
choice.  Direct  necessity  is  included  in 
the  term  subject ;  whatever  we  are  obliged 
to  suffer,  that  we  are  subject  to ;  we  may 
apply  remedies  to  remove  the  evil,  but 
often  in  vain:  liable  conveys  more  the 
idea  of  casualties;  we  may  suffer  that 
which  we  are  liable  to,  but  we  may  also 
escape  the  evil  if  we  are  careful :  exposed 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  passive  state,  into 
which  we  may  be  brought  either  through 
our  own  mfsans  or  through  the  instrumen- 
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tality  of  others;  we  are  apoted  to  that 
which  we  are  not  in  a  coDdition  to  keep 
ofE  from  ourselves;  it  is  frequently  not 
in  our  power  to  guard  against  the  evil  : 
obnoxioua  signifies  properly  apoted  to  the 
mischief  of  anything ;  as  obnoxiout  to  the 
multitude,  that  is,  a^ioted  to  their  resent- 
ment :  a  person  may  avoid  bringing  him- 
self into  this  state,  but  he  cannot  avoid 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue  from 
beiug  thus  involved.  We  are  wijjecl  to 
disease,  or  subject  to  death ;  this  is  the 
irrevocable  law  of  our  nature:  tender 
people  are  li€Me  to  catch  oold ;  all  per- 
sons are  liable  to  make  mistakes :  a  per- 
son is  ezpoeed  to  insults  who  provokes 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man :  a  minister 
sometimes  renders  himself  cbnoinou*  to 
the  people. 

When  we  see  oar  enemies  and  friends  gliding 
awav  before  us,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  all 
subject  to  the  general  law  of  mortality. 

JOHKSON. 

I1ie  sinner  is  not  only  liable  to  tliat  disap- 
pointment of  success  which  so  often  frostrates 
all  the  designs  of  men,  but  Hable  to  a  disap- 
pointment still  more  cruel,  of  being  soooessful 
and  miserable  at  once.  Blaul 

On  the  bare  earth  eaepoe'd  he  lies, 

With  not  a  ftiend  to  close  his  eyes.        Dxtdsn. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Coventry,  his  loss  was 
more  risible  and  manifest  in  his  successor,  a  man 
extremely  obnoooioue  to  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ship-money.  Clakindon. 

Sidjedj  liabUj  and  exposed  may  be  ap- 
plied to  things  as  well  as  persons,  with 
a  similar  distinction :  things  are  subject 
by  nature,  as  subject  to  decay ;  liable  by 
accident,  as  liable  to  be  broken ;  exposed 
by  situation,  or  for  want  of  protection,  as 
exposed  to  the  cutting  winds.  ObjioxUyus 
is  said  only  of  persons,  or  that  which  is 
personal. 

The  deront  man  aspires  after  some  principles 
of  more  perfect  felicity,  which  shall  not  be  eitb- 
jeci  to  change  or  decay.  Blair. 

The  haTing  two  eyes  might  thus  be  said  to  be 
rather  an  inconvenience  than  a  benefit;  since 
one  eye  would  answer  the  purpose  of  sight  as 
tvcU  OS  two,  and  be  less  liabU  to  illusion.  But 
U  is  otherwise.  Qoldsmith. 

The  Spaniard's  design  by  this  allegory  was  to 
4how  the  many  assaults  to  which  the  lifB  of  man 
*  eooposed.  Addisom. 

And  much  1m  blames  the  softness  of  his  mind, 
ObnoQoume  to  the  charms  of  womankind. 

DaTDEW. 

To  stitjeet  and  eacpose^  as  verbs,  are 
taken  in  the  same  sense :  a  person  sub- 


jects himself  to  impertinent  freedoms  bf 
descending  to  indecent  familiarities  with 
his  inferiors;  he  expose*  himself  to  ibe 
derision  of  his  equals  by  an  affectatkw 

of  superiority. 

These  feudal  services  being  almost  entirely 
arbitrary,  «ul^ecled  the  tenants  to  nrniT 
tions.  Adah 


The  ancient  Grecians  seemed  to  hare  treated 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  enemies  in  a  Tery  inde- 
cent manner,  eaeposij^  them  to  acorn  and  lg>si>> 
miny.  Potibk. 

SUBJCGT,  SUBORDINATE,  INFERIOR, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

SUBJECT,  ».  SubjecL  SUBORDI- 
NATE,  compounded  of  sub  and  crder^ 
signifies  to  be  in  an  order  that  is  under 
others.  INFERIOR,  in  Latin  inferior, 
comparative  of  inferus^  low,  which  prob- 
ably oomes  from  in/era,  to  cast  into,  be- 
cause inferiors  are  cast  into  places  that 
are  low.  SUBSERVIENT,  compounded 
of  stA  and  servvOy  signifies  serving  under 
something  else. 

These  terms  may  either  express  the 
relation  of  persons  to  persons  or  things, 
or  of  things  to  things.  Subjeei  in  the 
first  case  respects  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er ;  subordinate  is  said  of  the  station  and 
office ;  inferior,  either  of  a  man^s  out- 
ward circumstances,  or  of  his  merits  and 
qualifications ;  subservient,  of  one*s  rela- 
tive services  to  another,  but  always  in  a 
bad  sense.  According  to  the  law  of  nat- 
ure, a  child  should  be  subject  to  his  par- 
ents: according  to  the  law  of  God  and 
man,  he  must  be  sttbject  to  his  prince : 
the  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  right- 
ly maintained  unless  there  be  some  to  act 
in  a  subordinate  capacity :  men  of  inferi- 
or talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  is  of  no  less  importance  than 
that  which  is  sustained  by  men  of  the 
highest  endowments:  men  of  no  princi- 
ple or  character  will  be  most  subservient 
to  the  base  purposes  of  those  who  pay 
them  best  It  is  the  part  of  the  prince 
to  protect  the  subject,  and  of  the  subjeei 
to  love  and  honor  the  prince :  it  Is  the 
part  of  the  exalted  to  treat  the  subordi- 
nate with  indulgence,  and  of  the  latter 
to  show  respect  to  those  under  whom 
they  are  placed :  it  is  the  part  of  the  su- 
perior to  instruct,  assist,  and  encourage 
the  inferior;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  be  willing  to  learn,  ready  to  obey,  and 
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prompt  to  execute.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  any  one  to  act  the  degrading  part  of 
being  tubaermerU  to  another. 

Contemplate  tbe  world  as  gubject  to  the  Di- 
vine dominion.  Blau. 

Whether  darlc  presages  of  the  night  proceed 
from  any  latent  power  of  the  sonl  during  her  ab- 
straction, or  from  any  operation  of  gubordinate 
spirits,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.      Addisom. 

A  great  penon  gets  more  by  obliging  bis  in- 
/error  than  disdaining  him.  South. 

Wicked  spirits  may  by  their  cunninff  carry 
fitrther  on  a  seeming  confederacy  or  stibservi- 
eney  to  tbe  designs  of  a  good  angel.      JDrtdbn. 

In  the  second  instance  aubjeet  has  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  article 
(v.  8ubjeci\  when  taken  in  the  relation  of 
things  to  things ;  ftvhm^incUe  designates 
the  degree  of  relative  importance  be- 
tween things :  inferiar  designates  every 
ctrciunstance  which  can  render  things 
comparatively  higher  or  lower ;  subaervi- 
ent  designates  the  relative  utility  of  things 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  not  al- 
ways in  the  bad  sense.  All  things  in  this 
world  are  wJbjeet  to  change :  matters  of 
subordinate  consideration  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely set  out  of  the  question  when  any 
grand  object  is  to  be  obtained :  things  of 
inferior  value  must  necessarily  sell  for 
an  inferior  price :  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
significant but  it  may  be  made  siUfservient 
to  some  purpose. 

Those  countries  where  there  are  volcanoes  are 
most  euljeet  to  earthquakes.  GoLDSMrra. 

The  idea  of  pain  in  its  highest  degree  is  much 
stronger  than  the  highest  de^nnee  of  pleasure,  and 
preserves  tlie  same  snperiorUy  through  all  the 
subordinate  gradations.  Bubkb. 

I  can  myself  remember  the  time  when  in  re- 
spect of  music  our  reigning  taste  was  in  many 
degrees  inferior  to  the  French.    Sbaftesbukt. 

Tbongh  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himfielf,  he 
may  chance  to  make  his  errors  eubservient  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  Bubkb. 

TO  SUBJECT,  8URJU6ATB,  SUBDUE. 

SUBJECT  signifies  to  make  subject. 
SUBJUGATE,  from^'if^rum,  a  yoke,  signi- 
fies to  bring  under  the  yoke.  SUBDUE, 
V.  To  conquer. 

Subject  is  here  the  generic,  the  two 
others  specific  terms :  we  may  subject  ei- 
ther individuals  or  nations ;  but  we  sub- 
jugate only  nations.  We  subject  our- 
selves to  reproof,  to  inconvenience,  or  to 
the  influence  of  our  passions ;  one  nation 
subjugates  another :  subjugate  and  subdue 


are  both  employed  with  regard  to  nations 
that  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  con* 
queror:  but  «t(^t^/«  expresses  even  more 
than  subdue^  for  it  implies  to  bring  into 
a  state  of  permanent  submission ;  where- 
as to  subdue  may  be  only  a  nominal  and 
temporary  subjection :  OsBsar  subjugated 
the  Gauls,  for  he  made  them  subjects  to 
the  Roman  empire;  but  Alexander  sub- 
dued the  Indian  nations,  who  revolted, 
after  his  departure. 

Where  there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  sub- 
jection, SOITTH. 

O  fav'rite  virgin,  that  hast  warm*d  the  breast 
Whose  sov'reign  dictates  subjugate  tbe  east. 

PaiOB. 
Thy  son  (nor  is  th'  appointed  season  far) 
In  Italy  shall  wage  successful  war, 
Till,  after  every  foe  subdu'd,  the  sun 
Thrice  through  tbe  signs  his  annual  race  shall 
run.  Drtdbm. 

TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,  IMTEBMIT. 

SUBSIDE,  from  the  Latin  sub  and  se- 
deo,  signifies  to  settle  to  the  bottom. 
ABATE,  V.  Abate,  INTERMIT,  from 
the  Latin  inter  and  nUtto^  signifies  to 
leave  a  space  or  interval  between. 

A  settlement  after  agitation  is  the  pe- 
culiar meaning  of  subside.  That  which 
has  been  put  into  commotion  subsides: 
heavy  particles  subside  in  a  fluid  that  is 
at  rest,  and  tumults  are  said  to  subside: 
a  diminution  of  strength  characterizes  the 
meaning  of  abate ;  that  which  has  been 
high  in  action  may  abate;  the  rain  abates 
after  it  has  been  heavy;  and  a  man's 
anger  abates:  alternate  action  and  rest 
is  implied  in  the  word  intermit;  what- 
ever is  in  action  may  sometimes  cease 
from  action ;  labor  without  intermission 
is  out  of  the  power  of  man. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  Joy  subsided  In 
the  remembrance  of  that  dignity  from  which  I 
had  fallen.  IlAWKBSwoaTH. 

But  first  to  Hear'n  thy  due  devotions  pay, 

And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres'  altar  lay, 

When  winter's  rage  abates.  Dktdbn. 

Whether  the  time  of  intermission  be  spent  in 
company  or  In  solitude,  the  understanding  is  ab- 
stracted flpom  the  object  of  inquiry.        Johnson. 

SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLID. 

SUBSTANTIAL  signifies  having  a  sub- 
stance :  SOLID,  from  solum,  the  ground, 
signifies  having  a  firm  foundation.  The 
substantial  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
thin  and  has  no  consistency :  the  solid  is 
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opposed  U>  the  liquid,  or  that  which  is  of 
loose  coDsistency.  All  objects  which  ad- 
mit of  being  handled  are  in  their  nature 
mbUofUial;  those  which  are  of  so  hard  a 
texture  as  to  require  to  be  cut  are  9oHd. 
SuottanUal  food  is  that  which  has  a  con- 
sistency in  itself,  and  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing fulness  to  the  empty  stomach :  9oUd 
food  is  meat  in  distinction  from  drink : 
so  tubntantieU  beings  are  such  as  consist 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  may  be  touched, 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  airy 
or  spiritual ;  the  earth  is  9olid  which  is 
so  hardened  as  not  to  yield  to  pressure. 

Melancholy  spectres  visit  the  rains  of  monas- 
teries, and  frequent  the  solitary  dwellings  of  the 
dead.  They  pass  and  repass  in  tinaubtitantial 
images  along  the  forsaken  galleries.       Harvst. 

A  bank  was  thrown  about  its  rising  ground, 
and,  being  thus  defended  from  the  incursions  of 
the  sea,  it  became  Arm  and  tolid.     CtouMiOTH. 

So  in  the  moral  application,  the  *ub- 
atatUial  is  opposed  to  that  which  exists 
in  the  mind  only,  and  which  is  frequent- 
ly fictitious ;  as  a  mtbttantial  ben<^t,  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  gratifies 
the  mind :  the  tolid  is  that  which  rests 
on  reason,  and  has  the  properties  of  du- 
rability and  reality,  as  a  aolid  reputation. 

Trusting  in  its  own  native  and  mtbgtantial  worth, 
Scorns  all  meretricious  ornaments.         Milton. 

As  the  swoln  columns  of  ascending  smoke, 
So  Bolid  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigmy  man. 

YOCKO. 

SUCCESSION,  SRBIB8,  ORDER. 

SUCCESSION,  signifying  the  act  or 
Btate  of  succeeding  (v,  TofoUow\  is  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  or  casualty:  things  9w>- 
cced  each  other,  or  they  are  taken  in  ««?- 
cession  cither  arbitrarily  or  by  design: 
the  SERIES  {v.  Series)  is  a  connected  ««v 
cession ;  the  ORDER  (v.  To  place),  the 
ordered  or  arranged  succession.  We  ob- 
serve the  succession  of  events  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity ;  we  trace  the  series  of  events 
ns  a  matter  of  intelligence;  we  follow 
tiie  order  which  the  historian  has  pur- 
sued as  a  matter  of  judgment:  the  sue- 
cession  may  be  slow  or  quick ;  the  series 
may  be  long  or  short ;  the  order  may  be 
correct  or  incorrect.  The  present  age  has 
afforded  a  quick  succession  of  events,  and 
presented  us  with  a  series  of  atrocious  at- 
tempts to  disturb  the  peace  of  society 
under  the  name  of  liberty.  The  histori- 
an of  these  timra  needrt  only  pursue  the 


order  which  the  events  themselves  pant 
out. 

We  can  conceive  of  time  only  by  the 
sion  of  ideas  one  to  another.       Haw 


A  number  of  distinct  fables  may  contain  all  the 
topics  of  moral  instruction ;  y«t  each  mast  be  re- 
membered by  a  distinct  effort  of  the  mind,  acd 
will  not  recur  in  a  aeries  because  they  bav«  do 
connection  with  each  other.         UawKBivoi 


In  all  verse,  however  IkmHiar  and  easy,  the 
words  are  necessarily  thrown  oat  of  the  ortUr 
in  which  they  are  commonly  used. 

Hai 


SUCCE88IVK,  ALTKRNATE. 

What  is  SUCCESSIVE  follows  direct- 
ly; what  is  ALTERNATE  follows  indi- 
rectly.  A  minister  preaches  stuoflHiWjr 
who  preaches  every  Sunday  unintermpt- 
edly  at  the  same  hour;  but  he  preaches 
aUemaldy  if  he  preaches  on  one  Sunday 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  Sunday  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  same  place.  The 
successive  may  be  accidental  or  intention- 
al-, the  eUtemate  is  always  intentional; 
it  may  rain  for  three  successive  days,  or  a 
fair  may  be  held  for  three  successive  days : 
trees  are  placed  sometimes  in  alUnwU 
order,  when  every  other  tree  is  of  the 
same  size  and  kind. 

Like  leaves  on  trees,  the  race  of  men  ia  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on   the 

ground; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  anpplies. 
They  fall  successive^  and  successive  rise.  Ptopc 

The  way  of  singing  the  psalms  oftertuiteljf^ 
was  when  the  congregation,  dividing  tliemselves 
into  two  parts,  repeated  the  psalms  by  courses, 
verse  for  verse.  Bihobail 

TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER, 
CHOKE. 

SUFFOCATE,  in  Latin  suffocatm,  par- 
tieiple  of  suffocOy  compounded  of  sub  and 
faux,  signifies  to  constrain  or  tighten 
the  throat.  STIFLE  is  a  frequentative 
of  stuff,  that  is,  to  stuff  excessively. 
SMOTHER  is  a  frequenUtive  of  smoke, 
CHOKE  is  probably  a  variation  of  ckeek, 
in  Saxon  ceac,  because  stranguUition  is 
effected  by  a  compression  of  the  throat 
under  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  stop- 
ping the  breath,  but  under  various  cir- 
cumstances and  by  various  means;  suf^ 
focation  ia  produced  by  every  kind  of 
means,  external  or  internal,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  general  of  these  terms; 
stijlinff  proceeds  by  internal  means,  that 
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is,  by  the  admission  of  foreign  bodies  into 
the  passages  which  lead  to  the  respirato- 
ry organs :  we  may  be  mffocaUd  by  ex- 
cluding the  air  externally,  as  by  gagging, 
confining  closely,  or  pressing  violently : 
we  may  be  suffocated  or  tHJUd  by  means 
of  vapors,  close  air,  or  smoke.  To  tmoth- 
^  is  to  wffocaia  by  the  exclusion  of  air 
externally,  as  by  means  of  any  substance 
with  which  one  is  covered  or  surrounded ; 
as  smoke,  dust,  and  the  like :  to  choke  is 
a  mode  of  ttijlitiff  by  means  of  large  bod- 
ies, as  by  a  piece  of  food  lodging  in  the 
throat. 

A  SHfoenting  wind  tlie  pilgrim  amites 

With  instant  deatlL  Tsomson. 

Hid  the  wind  driven  in  mir  facea  we  had  been 
in  no  small  danfer  of  »t\fUiHf  by  sulpliur. 

Bekkklct. 

Many  of  them  have  crammed  great  quantities 
of  scandal  down  bis  throat,  others  have  choked 
Ydm  with  lewdness  and  ribaldry.  Sooth. 

The  helpless  traveller  with  wiM  surprise 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And,  tmoHUrtd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

ADDooir. 

To  e^^e,  in  an  extended  and  figurative 
sense,  is  to  interrupt  the  action  of  any 
body  by  the  intervention  of  any  foreign 
substance,  as  a  garden  is  choked  with 
weeds;  to  mHJU  b  altogether  to  put  a 
atop  or  end  to  a  thing  by  keeping  it. 
down ;  as  to  ttiJU  resentment,  sighs,  etc. : 
to  vnoihtr  is  to  choke  or  prevent  free  ac- 
tion by  covering  or  surrounding,  as  good 
resolutions  are  tmothered  by  unnily  de- 
sires or  appetites. 

Avarice,  like  some  choking  weed,  teaches  the 
linger  to  (prlpe  and  the  hand  to  oppress. 

Harvst. 

When  my  heart  was  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  bare,  with  mighty  angnish  of  my  soul, 
Just  at  the  bii-th  tt{fled  Uiis  still-bom  sigh. 

Shakspbarb. 

The  love  of  Jealous  men  breaks  ont  furiously 
(when  the  object  of  their  loves  is  taken  from 
them),  and  throws  off  all  mixtures  of  suspicion 
which  choked  and  emothered  it  before. 

Addison. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SnALLOW,  FUM8T. 

The  SUPERnCUL  is  that  which  Ues 
only  at  the  surface;  it  is  therefore  by 
implication  the  same  as  the  SHALLOW, 
which  has  nothing  underneath:  thallow 
being  a  variation  of  hollow  or  empty. 
Hence  a  person  may  be  called  either  eu- 
perfitial  or  ehallow^  to  indicate  that  he 


has  not  a  profundity  of  knowledge ;  but, 
otherwise,  guperficiality  is  applied  to  the 
exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  th4d- 
hvmesa  to  its  extent  Men  of  free  senti- 
ments are  euperfidal  thinkers,  although 
they  may  not  have  understandings  more 
shallow  than  others.  Sitperficial  and  shal- 
low are  applicable  to  things  as  well  as 
persons :  FLIMSY  is  applicable  to  things 
only.  Flimsy  most  probably  comes  from 
flame,  that  is,  flamy,  showy,  easily  seen 
through.  In  the  proper  sense  we  may 
speak  of  giving  a  superficial  covering  of 
paint  or  color  to  a  body ;  of  a  river  or 
piece  of  water  being  shallow ;  of  cotton 
or  cloth  being  fiirnsy. 

It  cannot  have  any  extensive,  or,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  a  suptrfieiiil  spread,  for  then  the  eoun- 
try  would  be  quickly  undermined.     Goumxitu. 

The  water  in  those  places  is  found  to  grow 
more  shallow.  GoLDsiirrH. 

Those  flimsy   webs   that  break   as   soon   as 
wrought.  CowTBR. 

In  the  improper  sense,  a  survey  or  a 
glance  may  be  mperfiaal  which  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  superficies  of  things ; 
a  conversation  or  a  discourse  may  be 
shallow  which  does  not  contain  a  body  of 
sentiment;  and  a  work  or  performance 
may  he  fiirnsy  which  has  nothing  solid  in 
it  to  engage  the  attention. 

By  mnch  labor  we  acquire  a  super/Mal  ac- 
quaintance with  a  few  sensible  objects.     Blair. 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 
Thy  shallow  centre  to  the  utmost  skin. 

Drtdew. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  cX flimsy  lines.       Pops. 

SURFACE,  8UPERF1C1E8. 

SURFACE,  compounded  of  tur,  for  si*^ 
pei\  and  /ace,  is  a  variation  of  the  Latin 
term  SUPERFICIES ;  and  yet  they  have 
acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former 
is  the  vulgar,  and  the  latter  the  scientif- 
ic term ;  of  course  the  former  has  a  more 
indefinite  and  general  application  than 
the  latter.  A  surface  is  either  even  or 
uneven,  smooth  or  rough ;  but  the  math- 
ematician always  conceives  of  a  plane 
superficies  on  which  he  founds  his  opera- 
tions. 

Nor  to  the  surface  of  enlivened  earth. 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dales  and  leafy  woods, 
Her  liberal  tresses,  Is  thy  force  confined. 

Thomson. 

There  is  neither  a  straight  line  nor  an  exact 
superfteies  in  all  nature.  Qoldbmith. 
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Surface^  in  its  moral  application,  is  ex- 
tended to  whatever  presents  itself  first 
to  the  mind  of  the  obserrcr. 

Errors  like  straws  npon  the  tur^faes  flow, 
Ue  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dire  below. 

Darixstr. 

Superficies  may  be  applied  in  its  prop- 
er and  definite  sense  to  other  objects  than 
those  which  relate  to  science. 

Those  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  recon- 
ciling mankind  to  their  present  state  frequently 
remind  us  that  we  view  only  the  super/lcies  of 

life.  JOBKSOM. 

TO  SURROUND,  ENCOMPASS,  ENVIRON, 
ENCIRCLE. 

SURROUND,  in  old  French  mrronder, 
signifies,  by  means  of  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble «ur,  over,  to  go  all  round.  ENCOM- 
PASS, compounded  of  en  or  in  and  eom- 
paM,  signifies  to  bring  within  a  certain 
compass  formed  by  a  circle ;  so  likewise 
ENVIRON,  from  the  Latin  yyn«,  and  the 
Greek  yvpoc,  a  circle,  and  also  ENCIR- 
CLE, signify  to  bring  within  a  circle. 

Surround  is  the  most  literal  and  gen- 
eral of  all  these  terms,  which  signify  to 
enclose  any  object  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. We  may  mrraund  an  object  by 
standing  at  certain  distances  all  round 
it ;  in  this  manner  a  person  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  other  persons,  and  a  house 
surrmtnded  with  trees,  or  an  object  may 
be  surrounded  by  enclosing  it  in  every  di- 
rection, and  at  every  point ;  in  this  man- 
ner a  garden  is  surroundied  by  a  wall. 
To  encompass  is  to  surround  in  the  latter 
sense,  and  applies  to  objects  of  a  great 
or  indefinite  extent :  the  earth  is  encom- 
passed by  the  air,  which  we  term  the 
atmosphere;  towns  are  encompassed  by 
walls.  To  surround  is  to  go  round  an 
object  of  any  form,  whether  square  or 
circular,  long  or  short ;  but  to  environ  and 
to  encircle  carry  with  them  the  idea  of 
forming  a  circle  round  an  object;  thus 
R  town  or  a  valley  may  be  environed  by 
hills,  a  basin  of  water  may  be  encircled 
by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be  encircled  by 
a  wreath  of  flowers. 

But  not  to  mc  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  cv'n  or  morn, 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me.  Miltoh. 

Where  Orphens  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love, 
With  heasts  encompa»e*d^  and  a  dancini;  fn'ove. 

DaTDBW. 


Of  flghtlng  elements,  on  all  sides  roond 
Entiron^d, 

As  in  the  hoUoir  breast  erf  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills^ 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye. 
So  flourish'd,  blooming,  and  unseen  by ^11, 
The  sweet  Lavinia. 


In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are 
said  to  be  surrounded  by  objects  whidi 
are  in  great  numbers  and  in  diiferent  di- 
rections at)out  us :  thus  a  person  Ihring 
in  a  particular  spot  where  he  has  many 
friends  may  say  he  is  surrounded  bj  hb 
friends,  or  environed  by  objects  in  such 
manner  that  he  cannot  escape  from  them ; 
so  likewise  a  particular  person  may  say 
that  he  is  surroufided  by  dangers  and 
difficulties :  but,  in  spealdng  of  man  in 
a  genera]  sense,  we  should  rather  say 
he  is  encompamed  by  dangers,  which  ex- 
presses in  a  much  stronger  manner  our 
peculiarly  exposed  condition. 

Behold  surrounding  kings  their  pow*r  combine. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign.       Jobhsos. 

Ah !  what  is  liile?  With  ills  eneompasHTd  roond. 
Amidst  our  hope  fate  strikes  the  sudden  wovod. 

Qaj. 

TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

SUSTAIN,  compounded  of  siks  or  tub 
and  teneo,  to  hold,  signifies  to  hold  or 
keep  up.  SUPPORT,  v.  To  eounUnmee. 
MAINTAIN,  V.  To  asserL 

The  idea  of  keeping  up  or  presenting 
from  falling  is  common  to  these  tenms, 
which  vary  either  in  the  mode  or  object 
of  the  action.  To  gwdain  and  SMppori 
are  frequently  passive,  mamtain  is  al- 
ways active.  To  sustain  and  s»^oport  both 
imply  the  bearing  or  receiving  the  weight 
of  any  object,  the  former  in  reference  to 
any  great  weight,  the  latter  to  any  weight 
however  small. 

With  labor  spent,  no  longer  can  lie  wield 
The  heavy  fakhion,  or  9uHain  ibe  shield, 
0'erwhelm*d  with  darts.  Drtdbsc. 

Stooping  to  euppot^  each  flower  of  tender  stalk. 

Hwron. 

Sustain  and  support  may  also  imply 
an  active  exercise  of  power  or  means 
which  bring  them  still  nearer  to  main- 
tain ;  in  this  case  sustain  is  an  act  of  the 
highest  power,  tupport  of  any  ordinary 
power. 

The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  dilFku'd, 
SuetainSy  and  is  the  life  of  all  (hat  livejk 

COWPSB. 
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He  was  •  great  lover  of  hia  country,  and  of  his 
rellfcion  and  Jostke,  which  he  helleved  would 
only  gupport  it.  Claesmdon. 

So  in  bearing  up  against  any  opposing 
force ;  but  support  is  here  an  act  for  the 
benefit  of  others ;  maintain  is  an  act  for 
one*B  own  benefit :  as  to  suttain  a  shock ; 
to  guppori  one  another  in  battle ;  to  rnain- 
tain  one^s  self  in  a  contest 

Their  whole  body  amounted  to  but  one  thou* 
sand  men,  and  these  were  to  auttain  tlie  shock 
of  an  enemy  nearly  ten  times  their  number. 

OOUMKRH. 

Mutual  Interest  induced  them  (the  burghers) 
to  tnppori  the  king,  and  the  king  to  mpport 
them  against  the  lords.  Adam  Siuxh. 

As  compass'd  with  a  wood  of  spears  around, 
The  lordly  lion  still  maintaitu  his  ground, 
So  Tumus  fisres.  Drtdeit. 

Existence  is  said  to  be  watained  under 
circumstances  of  weakness  or  pressure; 
it  is  tupported  by  natural  means,  as  the 
milk  of  the  mother  supports  the  babe; 
or  indirectly  by  what  supplies  the  means, 
as  to  support  one's  family  by  labor :  what 
is  maiTiiained  is  upheld  by  pecuniary 
means,  as  to  maintain  a  family,  a  fleet, 
etc. 

The  weakness  of  age  and  inAincy  was  sustain- 
ed by  hb  bounty.  Johnson. 

Toward  any  who  needed  support  or  encour- 
agement, though  unknown,  If  uurly  recommend- 
ed, he  was  libera).  CLAasifDoir. 

The  fleet  equipped  at  Athens  wm  maintained 
after  the  manner  prescribed  by  Themistocles  till 
the  ti...o  of  Demosthenes.  PoTTxa. 

In  the  moral  application,  what  presses 
on  the  mind  is  sustained,  or  supported, 
with  the  like  distinction :  grievous  losses 
or  injuries  are  sustained  ;  afflictions  and 
disappointments  supported. 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heav'n. 
Nor  stoops  to  think  bis  Injurer  hb  foe.    Yocno. 

When  he  behdd  them  melted  hito  tears,  he 
himself  appeared  quite  unmored,  inwardly  sup- 
ported and  coraftMTted  In  that  hour  of  agony. 

Goldsmith. 

Things  are  supported  and  maintained 
voluntarily;  the  former  in  respect  to 
what  is  foreign  to  us,  as  to  support  an 
assumed  character,  the  latter  in  respect 
to  what  belongs  to  us,  as  to  maintain 
one's  own  character. 

Ireland  was  judged  to  be  the  proper  theatre  to 
support  his  assumed  character.       Goldsmith. 

God  ralnes  no  man  more  or  less  in  placing 
him  high  and  low,  but  every  one  as  lie  main- 
tains his  post.  Socth. 


SYMMETRY,  PROPORTION. 

SYMMETRY,  in  Latin  symmetria, 
Greek  ovfintrpuiy  from  aw  and  furpov, 
signifies  a  measure  that  accords.  PKO- 
PORTION,  in  Laiinproportio,  compound- 
ed of  pro  and  portio,  signifies  every  por- 
tion or  part  according  with  the  other,  or 
with  the  whole. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is  ob- 
viously the  same,  namely,  a  due  admeas- 
urement of  the  parts  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole :  but  symmetry  has  now  ao-, 
quired  but  a  partial  application  to  the 
human  body,  or  to  things  nicely  fitting 
each  other ;  and  proportion  is  applied  to 
everything  which  admits  of  dimensions, 
and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts:  hence 
we  speak  of  symmetry  of  feature;  but 
proportion  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of 
the  head  to  the  body. 

Sensual  delights  In  enlarged  minds  give  way 
to  the  sublimer  pleasures  of  reason,  which  dis- 
cover the  causes  and  designs,  the  frame,  connec- 
tion, and  symnutry  of  things.  Bebkelet. 

The  inventors  of  stuffed  hips  had  a  better  eye 
for  due  proportiofh  than  to  add  to  a  rednndam.'y, 
because  in  some  cases  it  was  convenient  to  All  up 
a  vacuum.  Ccmberland. 

SYMPATHY,  COMPASSION,  COMMISERA- 
TION, CONDOLENCE. 

SYMPATHY,  from  the  Greek  ov^t  or 
ovv,  with,  and  iradoc,  feeling,  has  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  fellow-feeling,  that  is,  a 
kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  com- 
pany with  another.  COMPASSION  (w. 
Pity) ;  COMMISERATION,  from  the  Lat- 
in com  and  mueria,  misery;  CONDO- 
LENCE, from  the  Latin  con  and  doteo,  to 
grieve,  signify  a  like  sufTering,  or  a  suf- 
fering in  company.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the 
words,  the  sympathy  may  either  be  said 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of  that 
which  is  painful.  Sympathy  preserves 
its  original  meaning  in  its  application,  for 
we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy;  this  may, 
however,  be  only  a  merely  physical  oper- 
ation. 

You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to,  then, 
there's  sympathy:  you  are  merry,  so  am  1  :  ha ! 
ha  I  then  there's  more  sympathy.  Shaksfbabs. 

Compassion  is  altogether  a  moral  feel- 
ing, which  makes  us  enter  into  the  dis- 
tresses of  others :  we  may,  therefore, 
sympathise  with  others,  without  essential- 
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ly  serving  tbem ;  but,  if  we  feel  eamptu- 
mon,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  to- 
ward relieving  them. 

Their  conntiynien  were  particalarly  attentive 
to  tlieir  ttory,  and  •ympatkUed  with  thete  lie- 
roes  in  all  their  adventures.  Addison. 

'Mon|(st  those  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend, 
Our  Justice  more  eompastion  should  extend. 

Dbmham. 

S^paihy^  indeed,  may  sometimes  be 
taicen  for  a  secret  alliance  or  kindred 
feeling  between  two  objects. 

Or  tymptUky^  or  some  connatural  force, 

Towerftil  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 

With  secret  amity,  thhigs  of  like  kind 

By  lecretest  conveyance.  Milton. 

That  mind  and  body  often  tympathUs 

Is  plain:  sudi  is  this  union  nature  ties.  Jbntns. 

Compasnon  is  awakened  by  any  sort 
of  suffering,  but  particularly  those  which 
are  attributable  to  our  misfortunes ;  cotn- 
miseration  is  awakened  by  sufferings 
arising  from  our  faults;  conMerut  is 
awakened  by  the  troubles  of  life,  to 
which  all  are  equally  liable.  Poverty 
and  want  excite  our  oompaatiwni  we  en- 
deavor to  relieve  them :  a  poor  criminal 
suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  excites 
our  commueralum  ;  we  endeavor,  if  pos- 
sible, to  mitigate  his  punishment:  the 
loss  which  a  friend  sustains  produces 
eandoUnce;  we  take  the  best  means  of 
testifying  it  to  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  her  Sfajesty  did  not  see 
this  assembly  of  objects^  so  proper  to  excite  that 
charity  and  eompatsion  which  she  bears  to  ev- 
ery one  who  stands  in  need  of  it.  Addison. 

Her  lowly  plight 
Immovable,  till  peace,  obtained  from  fault 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
CommiaeraHoii.  Hilton. 

Rather  than  all  mnst  suffer,  some  mnst  die, 
Yet  natxire  must  oondole  their  misery. 

Dbnsam. 

Compasnon  is  the  sentiment  of  one 
mortal  toward  another;  eommutereUion 
Is  represented  as  the  feeling  which  our 
wretchedness  excites  in  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. Compaanon  may  be  awakened  in 
persons  of  ony  condition ;  commiseration 
is  awakened  toward  those  who  are  in  an 
abject  state  of  misery;  condolence  sup- 
poses an  entire  equality,  and  is  often  pro- 
duced by  some  common  calamity. 

Tlie  good-natured  man  is  apt  to  be  moved  with 
eompaMion  for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities 
which  another  would  turn  into  ridicule. 

Addison. 


Then  must  we  those  who  groan  ttriiwrfii  fbe 

weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  eommUerate  t 


Why  should  I  think  that  an  that 
tude  which  so  lately  cried  Uosanna  ia  the ! 
did  not  also  bear  their  part  in  ttx»e  pabUe  am- 
dolinge  (in  the  crndilxion  of  our  Savio«r)? 

Hall 

8Y8TBM ,  METHOD. 

SYSTEM,  in  Latin  sterna,  Greek  trvc^ 
Tfifta^  from  vwrrrifu,  or  <nrv  and  itrnffn,  to 
stand  together,  signifies  that  which  ts  pat 
together  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  METH- 
OD, in  Latin  methodw,  from  the  Greek 
fiera  and  o^oc,  a  way  by  which  anything 
is  effected. 

SifsUm  expresses  more  than  fntikdd^ 
which  is  but  a  part  of  syetem :  sytUwn  b 
an  arrangement  of  many  single  or  in<fi- 
vidual  objects  according  to  some  given 
rule,  so  as  to  make  them  coalesce ;  mtih- 
od  is  the  manner  of  this  arrangement, 
or  the  principle  upon  which  this  arrange- 
ment takes  place.  The  term  system^  how- 
ever, applies  to  a  complexity  of  objects ; 
but  arrangement,  and  consequently  mdk- 
ody  may  be  applied  to  everything  that  is 
to  be  put  into  execution.  AU  edenoes 
must  be  redaoed  to  aystem;  and  witboat 
system  there  is  no  science:  all  business 
requires  method;  and  without  method  lit- 
tle can  be  done  to  any  good  purpose. 

Tf  a  better  sgtiUm^s  thine, 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine. 

Francis^ 

The  great  defect  of  the  Seasons  is  the  want  of 
f»«t4oa,  but  for  this  1  know  not  that  there  was 
any  remedy. 


T. 

TO  TAKE,  RECBIYBy  ACCEPT. 

TAKE,  from  the  Latin  taetimK,  paitid- 
ple  of  iaftgOy  is  as  much  as  to  get  into 
one*s  possession  by  touching  or  laying 
hands  on  it.  RECEIVE,  in  French  reee- 
voiTy  Latin  reeipiOy  from  re  and  ee^no^  sig- 
nifies to  take  back ;  and  ACCEPT,  from 
otf  or  ad  and  eapiOy  signifies  to  take  for  a 
special  purpose. 

To  take  is  the  general  term,  receive  and 
accept  are  modes  of  taking.  To  take  is 
an  unqualified  action ;  we  take  whatever 
comes  in  the  way;  we  receive  only  that 
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-which  is  oifered  or  sent :  we  take  a  book 
from  a  table ;  we  receive  a  parcel  which 
has  been  sent;  we  take  either  with  or 
without  consent;  we  receive  with  the 
consent,  or  according  to  the  wishes,  of 
another:  a  robber  iakee  money  from  a 
traveller ;  a  person  receives  a  letter  from 
a  friend. 

Each  takee  his  seat,  and  each  recHvee  his  share. 

FOPB. 

To  receive  is  frequently  a  passive  act; 
whatever  is  offered  or  done  to  another  is 
received;  but  to  accqjt  is  an  act  of  choice : 
many  things,  therefore,  may  be  received 
which  cannot  be  cuxepted;  as  a  person 
receives  a  blow  or  an  insult :  so  in  an  en- 
gagement one  may  be  said  to  receive  the 
enemy,  who  is  ready  to  receive  his  attack ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  apologies. 

Till,  seli'd  with  shame,  they  wheel  about  and  face, 
Jisceive  tlieir  foes,  and  raise  a  threat'ning  cry ; 
The  Tuscans  Uike  their  turn  to  fear  and  fly. 

Drtdxm. 

She  accepted  my  apolog}',  and  we  are  again 
i^econdied.  liaTsoNB. 

Some  things  are  both  received  and 
accqoted,  but  with  the  same  distinction. 
What  is  given  as  a  present  may  be  both 
received  and  accepted^  but  the  inferior  re- 
ceives and  the  superior  accepts.  What  is 
received  comes  to  a  person  either  by  in- 
direct means,  or,  if  by  direct  means,  it 
comes  as  a  matter  of  right ;  but  what  is 
accepted  is  a  matter  of  favor  either  on  the 
part  of  the  giver  or  receiver.  Rent  in 
law  may  be  both  received  and  accepted; 
it  is  received  when  it  is  due  from  the  ten- 
ant, but  it  is  acceptedit  it  be  received  from 
a  tenant  after  he  has  broken  his  contract 
with  his  landlord.  A  challenge  may  be 
received  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  re- 
ceiver^ but  it  rests  with  himself  whether 
he  will  accept  it  or  not. 

Unransoni'd  here  receive  the  spotleas  fiiir, 
Ace&pt  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.  Porx. 

Animals  and  things,  as  well  as  petsons, 
may  t<Uce ;  things  may  receive;  but  per- 
sons only  accept.  An  animal  may  take 
what  is  ofiTered  to  it ;  things  take  what- 
ever attaches  to  them,  but  they  receive 
that  which  by  an  express  effort  is  given 
to  them.  The  chameleon  is  said  to  take 
its  hue  from  the  surrounding  objects; 
marble  receives  its  polish  from  the  hands 
of  the  workman. 


The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the  bark. 
Grows  fungous,  and  takes  Are  at  every  spark. 

COWPEB. 

The  soft  settee,  one  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received^ 
United,  yet  divided.  Cowpsn. 

TALKATIVE,  LOQUACIOUS,  GARUU- 
LOUS. 

TALKATIV£  implies  ready  or  prone 
to  taik  (v.  To  speak).  LOQUACIOUS, 
from  loquor^  to  speak  or  talk,  has  the 
same  original  meaning.  GARRULOUS, 
in  Latin  garrulus^  from  garrio^  to  blab, 
signifies  prone  to  tell  or  make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  differ  prin< 
cipally  in  the  degree.  To  taUc  is  allowa- 
ble, and  consequently  it  is  not  altogether 
so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  talker- 
tive  ;  but  loquacity^  which  implies  an  im< 
moderate  propensity  to  taUc^  is  always  bad, 
whether  springing  from  affectation  or  an 
idle  temper :  and  garrulity,  which  arises 
from  the  excessive  desire  of  communica- 
ting, is  a  failing  that  is  pardonable  only 
in  the  aged,  who  have  generally  much  to 
tell. 

Every  absurdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  it ; 
for  error  is  always  talkative.  Goumioth. 

Thersites  only  damor'd  in  the  throng, 
LoquaeiouSy  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue. 

Pope. 
Pleas'd  with  that  social  sweet  oarrulityt 
Tlie  poor  disbanded  vet*ran*s  sole  delight. 

SOMJUTILLE. 

TASTE,  FLAVOR,  RELISH,  SAVOR. 

TASTE  comes  from  the  Teutonic  tasien, 
to  touch  lightly,  and  signifies  either  the 
organ  which  is  easily  affected,  or  the  act 
of  discriminating  by  a  light  touch  of  the 
organ,  or  the  quality  of  the  object  which 
affects  the  organ ;  in  this  latter  sense  it 
is  closely  allied  to  the  other  terms.  FLA- 
VOR most  probably  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in fioy  to  breathe,  signifying  the  rarefied 
essence  of  bodies  which  affect  the  organ 
of  tajste,  RELISH  is  derived  by  Minshew 
from  rdieker,  to  lick  again,  signifying 
that  which  pleases  the  palate  so  as  to 
tempt  to  a  renewal  of  the  act  of  tasting. 
SAVOR,  in  Latin  Kopor  and  sapio,  to  smell, 
taste,  or  be  sensible,  most  probably  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  sapah,  the  mouth  or  pal- 
ate, which  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  general  and  indefi- 
nite of  all  these;  it  is  applicable  to  ev- 
cry  object  that  can  be  applied  to  the  or- 
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gan  of  toite,  and  to  every  degree  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  orcan  can  be  affected : 
some  things  are  iaslaett^  other  things  bare 
a  strong  Uutey  and  others  a  mixed  tade. 
The  JIavor  is  the  predominating  taaU^  and 
consequently  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  may  have  a  different  kind  or  degree 
of  tatte  ;  an  apple  may  not  only  have  the 
general  taste  of  apple,  but  also  a  JIavor 
peculiar  to  itself;  the Jlavor  is  common- 
ly said  of  that  which  is  good ;  as  a  fine 
•jtavor,  a  delicious  ^oor;  but  it  may  des- 
ignate that  which  is  not  always  agreea- 
ble ;  as  the  Jtavor  of  fish,  which  is  un- 
pleasant in  things  that  do  not  admit  of 
such  a  taste.  The  reUsh  is  also  a  partic- 
ular taste  ;  but  it  is  that  which  is  artifi- 
cial, in  distinction  from  the /iavor,  which 
may  be  the  natural  property.  We  find 
the ^vor  such  as  it  is;  we  give  the  rd- 
ish  such  as  it  should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to 
be :  milk  and  butter  receive  Ajlavor  from 
the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  the 
cow  is  supplied :  sauces  are  used  in  or- 
der to  give  a  relish  to  the  food  that  is 
dressed  with  them. 

What  order  so  contrlv'd  as  not  to  mix 

Tbstee  not  well  Joln'd  ?  Milton. 

Every  person  rememben  how  great  a  pleaanre 
he  found  In  sweets  while  a  child ;  but  his  taste 
growing  more  obtuse  with  age,  he  Is  obliged  to 
use  artificial  means  to  excite  it.  It  is  then  be  is 
found  to  call  in  r^Mkes  of  salts  and  aromatics. 

QOLMMITH. 

The  Philippic  islands  give  Ajtavor  to  our  Eu- 
ropean bowls.  Addison. 

Satfor  is  a  term  in  less  frequent  use 
than  the  others,  but,  agreeable  to  the  Lat- 
in derivation,  it  is  employed  to  designate 
that  which  smells  as  well  as  tastes^  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor;  so  likewise,  in  the  mor- 
al application,  a  man^s  actions  or  expres- 
sions may  be  said  to  savor  of  vanity. 

The  pleasant  savory  smell 
Ho  qulcken'd  appetite,  that  I  methought 
Could  not  but  taste.  Milton. 

Taste  and  rdish  may  be,  moreover, 
compared  as  the  act  or  power  of  tasting 
or  relishifig:  we  taste  whatever  affects 
our  iasU  ;  but  we  rdxsk  that  only  which 
pleases  our  taste:  we  to«/«  fruits  in  or- 
der to  determine  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad ;  we  rdisk  fruits  as  a  dessert,  or 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  day. 

When  the  tongue  and  the  thing  to  be  tasted 
ore  extremely  dry,  no  Uutt  ensues.  Goldsmith. 


Wen  mea  born  with  those  advaata^ct 
they  possess  by  industry,  they  woold  probably 
eqjoy  them  with  a  blunter  reMsA.      Ooi 


So  in  the  extended  or  moral  applica- 
tion, they  are  distinguished  in  the  flame 
manner. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  predoos  gilta 

My  daily  thanks  employ ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  tasUs  those  gifts  with  Joy.         AsDisoir, 

I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  bo  their  eyes* 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  rttUk  well 
Their  loud  applause.  SaAKOTSAaa. 

TA8TB,  OEXIU8. 

TASTE,  in  all  probability  from  the 
Latin  Uadtum.  and  tati^,  to  touch,  seems 
to  designate  the  capacity  to  derive  pleas- 
ure from  an  object :  GENIUS  designates 
the  power  we  have  for  acoomplialuBg 
any  object.  He  who  derives  pardenlar 
pleasure  from  music  may  be  said  to  have 
a  tatis  for  music;  he  who  makes  very 
great  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  music  may  be  said  to  have  a  gei^ 
ius  for  it  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
we  may  have  a  taxis  without  having  yen- 
ius;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
genius  for  a  thing  without  having  a  taste 
for  it :  for  nothing  can  so  effectually  give 
a  taste  for  any  accomplishment  as  the  ca- 
pacity to  learn  it,  and  the  susoeptibiiity 
of  all  its  beauties,  which  circumstances 
are  inseparable  from  genius. 

The  caose  of  a  wrong  taste  is  a  dcfbct  of  Judg- 
ment. BCKKE. 

Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  Judging,  ^mssms 
in  the  power  of  executing.  BLaia. 

TAX,  DUTY,  CUSTOM,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBUTION. 

The  idea  of  something  given  by  the 
people  to  the  government  is  expressed 
by  all  these  terms.  TAX,  in  French  taaosy 
Latin  to»>,  from  the  Greek  rava^.,  raK'^ 
to  dispose  or  put  in  order,  signifies  what 
is  disposed  in  order  for  each  to  pay. 
CUSTOM  signifies  that  which  is  given 
under  certain  circumstances,  according 
to  custom,  DUTY  signifies  that  which 
is  given  as  a  due  or  debt.  TOLL,  in 
Saxon  toUy  etc.,  Latin  tdoniumy  Greek 
rcXoCi  a  custom,  signifies  a  particular 
kind  of  custom  or  due. 

Tax  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms. 
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and  applies  to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid 
by  the  people  to  the  govern lueDtf  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  estimate :  the  custwna  are 
a  species  of  iax  which  are  less  specific 
than  other  taxes,  being  regulated  by  ata- 
tom  rather  than  any  definite  law;  the 
customs  apply  particularly  to  what  was 
customarilif  given  by  merchants  for  the 
goods  wHch  they  imported  from  abroad : 
the  dutjf  is  a  species  of  tax  more  positive 
and  binding  than  the  custom,  being  a  spe- 
cific estimate  of  what  is  due  upon  ^oods, 
according  to  their  value ;  hence  it  is  not 
only  applied  to  goods  that  are  imported, 
but  also  to  many  other  articles  inland : 
ioU  is  that  species  of  tax  which  serves 
for  the  repair  of  roads  and  havens,  or 
the  liberty  to  buy  or  sell  at  fairs  or  oth- 
er places. 

The  remission  of  a  debt,  the  taking;  off  a  duty, 
the  giving  up  a  too?,  the  mending  a  port,  or  the 
making  a  highway,  were  not  looked  upon  as  fan- 
proper  subjects  for  a  ooin.  Addison. 

Strabo  tells  yon  that  Britain  bore  heavy  tattM, 
especially  the  customs  on  the  importation  of  the 
Gallic  trade.  Asbuthkot. 

The  same  Pruslas  Joined  with  the  Rhodians 
against  the  Byzantines,  and  stopped  them  from 
levying  the  toll  on  their  trade  in  the  Enxine. 

Absutonot. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that 
which  is  levied  by  authority  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  they  do  not  directly  express  the 
idea  of  levying  or  paying:  IMPOST,  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which 
is  imposed ;  and  TRIBUTE  that  which 
is  paid  or  yielded ;  the  former,  therefore, 
exclude  that  idea  of  coercion  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  The  tax  is  levied 
by  the  consent  of  many;  the  impost  is 
imposed  by  the  will  of  one ;  and  the 
tribute  is  paid  at  the  demand  of  one  or 
a  few:  the  tax  serves  for  the  support 
of  the  nation;  the  impost  and  the  trilh 
ute  serve  to  enrich  a  government.  Con- 
querors lay  heavy  imposts  upon  the  con- 
quered countries;  distant  provinces  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  princes  to  whom  thev  owe 
allegiance.  CONTRIBUTION  signifies 
the  tribute  of  many  in  unison,  or  for  the 
same  end;  in  this  general  sense  it  in- 
cludes all  the  other  terms ;  for  taxes  and 
imposts  are  alike  paid  by  many  for  the 
same  purpose;  but,  as  the  predominant 
idea  in  contribution  is  that  of  common 
consent,  it  supposes  a  degree  of  freedom 
in  the  agent  which  is  incompatible  with 


the  exercise  of  authority  ezpresfled  by 
the  other  terms :  hence  the  term  is  with 
more  propriety  applied  to  those  cases  in 
which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  to- 
ward any  particular  object ;  as  charita- 
ble contributions,  or  contributions  in  sup- 
port of  a  war ;  but  it  may  be  taken  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  forced  payment, 
as  in  speaking  of  military  contribution. 

Taxes  and  imposts  upon  merchants  seldom  do 
any  good  to  the  king's  revenue,  fur  that  Uiat  he 
wins  in  the  hundred  he  loseth  in  the  shire. 

Bacon. 

The  Athenians  having  barbarously  murdered 
Androgens,  the  son  of  Minos,  were  obliged  by  his 
fkther  to  send  a  novennial  or  septennial,  or,  as 
others  write  an  annual,  tribute  of  seven  young 
men.  Pottkb. 

The  Boman  officers  sometinMs  took  the  liberty 
of  raising  contributions  of  their  own  accord. 

POTTEn. 

These  words,  tox,  tribute^  and  contribu. 
tion,  have  an  extended  application  to  oth- 
er objects  besides  those  which  are  pecu- 
niary :  tax,  in  the  sense  of  what  is  laid  on 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  imposed ;  tribute,  that  which 
is  given  to  another  as  his  due ;  and  cou' 
trwution,  that  which  is  given  by  one  in 
common  with  others  for  some  common 
object. 

And  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 

A  taoD  of  profit  from  his  very  play.         Cowpsk. 

I  pay  this  tribute  without  reluctance  to  the 
memory  of  that  noble,  reverend,  learned,  and  ex- 
cellent person.  Bcbkb. 

The  English  people  are  satisfied  that  the  con- 
solations of  religion  are  as  necessary  as  its  in- 
structions. They,  too,  are  among  the  unhappy. 
They  feel  personal  pain  and  domestic  sorrow. 
In  these  they  have  no  privilege,  but  are  suttject 
to  pay  their  full  contingent  to  the  contribution 
levied  on  mortality.  BunxB. 

TAX,  RATE,  ASSESSMENT. 

TAX,  agreeably  to  the  above  explana- 
tion (tr.  Tax),  and  RATE,  from  the  Latin 
ratus  and  reor,  to  think  or  estimate,  both 
derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to 
which  any  ^  sum  is  demanded  from  the 
people;  but  the  tax  is  imposed  directly 
by  the  government  for  public  purposes, 
as  the  land-toz,  and  the  window-^oz  /  and 
the  rate  is  imposed  indirectly  for  the  lo- 
cal purposes  of  each  parish,  as  the  church- 
ratcs,  and  the  poor-rate.  The  tax  or 
rate  is  a  general  rule  or  ratio,  by  which  a 
certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  num- 
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ber  of  persons ;  the  ASSESSMENT  is  the 
application  of  that  rule  to  the  individual. 

They  (t\^e  French  noblesse)  paid  also  a  Und- 
tax  called  the  twentieth  penny.  Busks. 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  ratey 

And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt.  raioa. 

As  to  tlie  reimbursement,  and  the  other  great 
objects  of  public  credit,  no  doubt  but  that  a  ^Try 
moderate  and  proportionate  atuteatmeHi  on  the 
citisens  would  have  provided  for  all.        Dcbkb. 

TO  TEASE,  VEX,  TAUNT,  TANTAUZE, 
TOllMENT. 

TEASE  is  most  probably  a  frequen- 
tative of  tear.  VEX,  v.  To  dUjieate. 
TAUNT  is  probably  contracted  from  Um- 
ialige.  TANTALIZE,  v.  To  aggravate. 
TORMENT,  from  the  Latin  iormetUum 
and  torqueOy  to  twist,  signifies  to  give  pain 
by  twisting  or  griping. 

The  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as 
to  produce  a  painful  sentiment  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms ;  they  differ  in  the 
mode  of  the  action,  and  in  the  degree  of 
the  effect  To  teue  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  most  trifling;  torment  to  that 
which  is  most  serious.  We  are  teatted 
by  a  fly  that  buzzes  in  our  ears ;  we  are 
vexed  by  the  carelessness  and  stupidity  of 
our  servants ;  we  are  taunted  by  the  sar- 
casms of  others ;  we  are  tantalixed  by  the 
fair  prospects  which  only  present  them- 
selves to  disappear  again;  we  are  tor- 
menied  by  the  importunities  of  trouble- 
some beggars.  It  is  the  repetition  of 
unpleasant  trifles  which  teaset;  it  is  the 
crossness  and  perversity  of  persons  and 
things  which  vex;  it  is  the  contemptuous 
and  provoking  behavior  which  taunts  ;  it 
is  the  disappointment  of  awakened  ex- 
pectations which  tantalizes  ;  it  is  the  rep- 
etition of  grcvious  troubles  which  tor- 
ments. We  may  be  teased  and  tormented 
by  that  which  produces  bodily  or  mental 

5>ain ;  we  are  vexed^  taufUed,  and  tarUa- 
ized  only  in  the  mind.  Irritable  and 
nervous  people  are  most  easily  teased; 
captious  and  fretful  people  are  most  eas- 
ily vexed  or  taunted;  sanguine  and  eager 
people  are  most  easily  tantalized:  in  all 
these  cases  the  imagination  or  the  bodily 
state  of  the  individual  serves  to  increase 
the  pain :  but  persons  are  tormented  by 
such  things  as  inflict  positive  pain. 

LouIm  iiegan  to  take  a  little  raischievonfl  pleas- 
ure in  UuHng.  Ccmbulamd. 


To  hear  you  prate  woaM  «m9  a  saint.       Gai. 

Sharp  was  his  voice,  which,  in  the  ahrillesi  toae, 
Thus  with  injurious  taunts  attacks  the  throne. 

Ptort 

When  tlie  maid  (in  Sparta)  was  onoe  sped,  she 
was  not  suffered  to  tantalise  the  msUe  part  of 
the  cominonwealth. 


Truth  exerting  itself  in  the  searching  piece^jts 
of  self-denial  and  mortiflcalioa  is  U>nmemiin{f  la 

vicious  minds. 

TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 


TEGUMENT,  in  Latin 
from  tegOy  to  cover,  is  properly  but  an 
other  word  to  express  the  sense  of  COV- 
ERING, yet  it  is  now  employed  in  cases 
where  the  term  covering  is  inadmissible. 
Coveriftg  signifies  mostly  that  whicb  is 
artificial;  but  tegument  is  anployed  for 
that  which  is  natural :  clothing  is  the  eov^ 
ering  for  the  body ;  the  skin  of  vegetable 
substances,  as  seeds,  is  called  the  tegu^ 
ment.  The  covering  is  said  of  that  whicfa 
covers  the  outer  surface:  the  tegwnemi 
is  said  of  that  which  covers  the  inner 
surface;  the  pods  of  some  seeds  aie 
lined  with  a  soft  tegument. 


In  the  nutmeg  another  tegument  is  the 
between  the  gi^n  pericarpiam  and  the  hard 
shell.  Rat. 

It  is  by  being  naked  that  he  (man)  knows  tiw 
value  of  covering.  Goi 


TRMPERAMENT,  TEMPERATUKE. 

TEMPERAMENT  and  TEMPERA- 
TURE  are  both  used  to  express  that 
state  which  arises  from  the  tempering 
of  opposite  or  varying  qualities ;  the  tem- 
perament is  said  of  animal  bodies,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Men 
of  a  sanguine  temperament  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  their  diet;  all  bodies  are 
strongly  affected  by  the  ten^xrature  of 
the  air. 

Withont  a  proper  temperament  for  the  partic- 
ular art  which  be  studies,  Ids  utmost  ]Mdin  will 
be  to  no  purpose.  Budqsxju 

Oh  happy  England,  where  there  is  soch  a  rare 
temperature  of  beat  and  cold !  *How] 


TEMPLE,  CHURCH. 

Thesc  words  designate  an  edifice  des- 
tined for  the  exercise  of  religion,  bat 
with  collateral  ideas,  which  sufficiently 
distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
iemplum  of  the  Latins  signified  original- 
ly an  open,  elevated  spot,  marked  out  by 
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the  augurs  with  their  liiutu^  or  sacred 
wand,  whence  thej  could  best  survey  tlie 
heavens  on  all  sides :  the  idea,  therefore, 
of  spacious,  open,  and  elevated,  enters 
into  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  the 
name  manner  as  it  does  into  that  of  the 
Hebrew  word  hichel^  derived  from  hechd, 
which  in  the  Arabic  signifies  great  and 
lofty.  The  Greek  voof,  from  vai'di,  to 
inhabit,  signifies  a  dwelling  -  place,  and, 
by  distinction,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Almighty;  in  which  sense  the  Hebrew 
word  is  also  taken  to  denote  the  high 
and  holy  place  where  Jehovah  peculiarly 
dwelleth,  otherwise  called  the  /u>/y  heav- 
ensy  Jehovah^s  dwelling  or  resting-place ; 
whence  St  Paul  calls  our  bodies  the 
iempla  of  God  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  us.  The  Roman  poets  used 
the  word  templum  in  a  similar  sense. 


GoBli  tonitraltia  templa. 


LUCBET. 


<)ui  Umpla  cobU  snmina  sonita  coneretlt. 

I'BRXMT. 

Contremuit  tentplum  magnum  Jovisaltitonantis. 

£NMIU8. 

The  word  TEMPLE,  therefore,  strict- 
ly  signifies  a  spacious  open  place  set 
apart  for  the  peculiar  presence  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Divine  Being :  it  is  applied 
with  particular  propriety  to  the  sacred 
edifices  of  the  Jews,  but  may  be  applied 
to  any  sacred  place  without  distinction 
of  religion. 

Here  we  1mt«  no  temple  bat  the  wood,  no  as- 
sembly but  horn  beasts.  SHASsrsAaE. 

CHURCH,  in  Saxon  ctree^  German,  etc., 
kirche,  Greek  xvpioKog,  from  KvpioQ^  a 
lord,  signifies  literally  what  belonged  to 
a  lord,  and  by  Christians  was  applied  to 
that  which  belonged  to  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour; as  the  Lord^s  Supper,  the  Lord^s- 
day ;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  as  the 
Lord^s  House ;  in  which  sense  it  has  been 
retained  to  the  present  day.  A  ekurch 
is  therefore  a  building  consecrated  to  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
building  churehia  this  was  done  by  some 
solemn  ordinance. 

That  ehurch€9  were  consecrated  nnto  none  bnt 
the  Lord  only  the  very  general  name  chiefly 
doth  sufBciently  point  out :  church  doth  signiry 
no  other  than  the  Lord's  House.  Hookee. 

The  word  church  has  by  a  figure  of 
speech  been  applied  to  any  building  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the  true  God. 
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Truth  it  is,  the  patriarchs  for  a  great  number 
of  years  liad  neither  temple  nor  church  to  resort 
ante.  Tlie  cause  was,  they  were  not  stayed  in  any 
place,  but  were  in  a  continual  peregrination  and 
wandering  tiuU  they  could  not  oonreniently  build 
any  church.  BsvEEmcB. 


Church,  in  the  sense  of  a  religious 
sembly,  is  altogether  a  different  word, 
bearing  no  affinity  to  the  word  temple, 

TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT)  TRANSI- 
TORY, FLEETING. 

TEMPORARY,  from  tcmjmay  time, 
characterizes  that  which  is  intended  to 
last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  permanent ;  offices  depend- 
ing upon  a  state  of  war  are  temporary^ 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  internal  policy:  TRAN- 
SIENT, that  is,  passing,  or  in  the  act  of 
passing,  characterizes  what  in  its  nature 
exists  only  for  the  moment :  a  glance  is 
Iransieni,  TRANSITORY,  that  is,  apt 
to  pass  away,  characterizes  everything  in 
the  world  which  is  formed  only  to  exist 
for  a  time,  and  then  to  pass  away ;  thus 
our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our 
very  being,  are  denominated  tratmlory. 
FLEETING,  which  is  derived  from  the 
verb  to  Jly  and  flighty  is  but  a  stronger 
term  to  express  the  same  idea  as  transi- 

By  the  force  of  superior  principles  the  tempo- 
rary  prevalence  of  passions  may  be  restrained. 

JOBKSOV. 

Any  sudden  diversion  of  the  spirits,  or  the 
Jnstling  in  of  a  trannent  thought,  is  able  to  de- 
face the  little  images  of  things  (in  the  memory). 

South. 

Han  is  a  transitory  being.  JoBKSoir. 

Thus  when  myjlteting  days  at  last. 

Unheeded,  silently  are  past, 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath. 

In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death.       Spectatob. 

TENACIOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  TENACIOUS  is  to  hold  a  thing 
close,  to  let  it  go  with  reluctance:  to  be 
PERTINACIOUS  is  to  hold  it  out  in 
spite  of  what  can  be  advanced  against 
it,  the  prepositive  syllable  per  having  an 
intensive  force.  A  roan  of  a  tenadotu 
temper  insists  on  trifles  that  are  sop- 
posed  to  affect  his  importance ;  a  p^er- 
Hnacunw  temper  insists  on  everything 
which  is  apt  to  affect  his  opinions.  Te- 
nacity and  perHnaeity  are  both  foibles, 
but  the  former  is  sometimes  more  excus- 
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able  than  the  latter.  We  may  be  tena- 
eiou*  of  that  which  is  good,  as  when  a 
man  is  UnaeiotM  of  whatever  may  affect 
his  honor ;  but  we  cannot  be  pertinaeicm 
in  anything  but  our  opinions,  and  that 
too  in  cases  when  they  are  least  defensi- 
ble. It  commonly  happens  that  people 
are  most  tenacioua  of  being  thought  to 
possess  that  in  which  they  are  most  de- 
ficient, and  vaoai  pertmaciau9  in  maintain- 
ing that  which  is  most  absurd.  A  liar 
is  Unaeiout  of  his  reputation  for  truth : 
sophists,  freethinkers,  and  sceptics  are 
tlie  most  pertinaciovB  objectors  to  what- 
ever is  established. 

So  tenaei4m9  are  w«  of  the  oM  ecclesiastical 
modes,  that  very  little  alteration  has  been  made 
in  them  since  the  fmuieenth  or  fifteenth  century ; 
adhering  to  oar  old  settled  maxim,  nerer  entire- 
ly, nor  at  once,  to  depart  firom  antiquity. 

Bviuu. 

The  most  p«rHnaetou%  and  rehement  dem- 
onstrator may  be  irearied  in  time  by  continual 
negation.  Jobksoii. 

TENDENCY,  DRIFT,  SCOPE,  AIM. 

TENDENCY,  from  to  tnwLy  denotes  the 
property  of  tending  toward  a  certain 
point,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
these  words,  but  this  is  applied  only  to 
things ;  and  DRIFT,  from  the  verb  to 
drive;  SCOPE,  from  the  Greek  mEcxro- 
/loi,  to  look;  and  AIBi,  from  the  verb 
to  aim  (v.  Aim\  all  characterize  the 
thoughts  of  a  person  looking  forward 
into  futurity,  and  directing  hia  actions  to 
a  certain  point  Hence  wc  speak  of  the 
tendency  of  certain  principles  or  practices 
as  being  pernicious ;  the  drift  of  a  per- 
son's discourse ;  the  Kope  which  he  gives 
himself  either  in  treating  of  a  subject,  or 
in  laying  down  a  plan ;  or  a  person's  aim 
to  excel,  or  aim  to  supplant  another,  and 
the  like.  The  tendency  of  many  writings 
in  modem  times  has  been  to  unhinge 
the  minds  of  men :  where  a  person  wants 
the  services  of  another,  whom  he  dares 
not  openly  solicit,  he  will  discover  his 
wishes  by  the  dnft  of  his  discourse :  a 
man  of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  allow 
himself  full  Kope  in  digesting  his  plans 
for  every  alteration  which  circumstances 
may  require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
veloped :  our  desires  will  naturally  give 
a  cast  to  all  our  aims  ;  and,  so  long  as 
they  are  but  innocent,  they  are  necessary 
to  give  a  proper  stimulus  to  exertion. 


It  in  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal  U 
which  is  not  capable  of  makini;  a  maa 
a  natural  tend^nejf  to  make  him  vain  and 
gant.  Ai»»i 

This  said,  the  whole  audience  aooti  fiMmd 

drift. 
The  conTentioD  was  snmmoncd  in  fisTor  «f 

S 


Merit  in  every  rank  has  the  fireest  eooM  (ta 
England).  Bi.axb^ 

Each  nobler  aim,  repress'd  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  aonl. 


TENSTy  POSmOX. 

The  tenet  is  the  opinion  which  we 
hold  in  our  minds;  the  POSmOX  is 
that  which  we  lay  down  for  others.    Our 
ietiets  may  be  hurtful,  our  potUitma  false. 
He  who  gives  up  his  tenet*  readily  evinces 
an  unstable  mind ;  he  who  argues  on  a 
false  poniiion  shows  more  tenacity  and 
subtlety  than  good-sense.    The  fosdSs  of 
the  different  denominations  of  <JhnstiaiM 
are  scarcely  to  be  known  or  distinguisb- 
ed;  they  often  rest  upon  such   trivial 
points:    the  pomtitmt  which  an  aatbor 
lays  down  must  be   very  definite  and 
clear  when  he  wishes  to  build  upon  them 
any  theory  or  system. 

The  occasion  of  Lather's  being  first  distgnsted 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Chnrch  Is  known 
to  ereiy  one  the  least  oenTenant  wlHi  Ustevy. 


To  the  poeltion  of  Tally,  that  if  Tirtnc  coqM 
be  seen  she  most  be  loved,  may  be  added,  that  if 
troth  coold  be  beard,  she  mast  be  obeyeA. 

JoMimos. 


TERM,  LIMIT,  BOUNDART. 

TERM,  in  Latin  fermtmia,  from  the 
Greek  npfia,  an  end,  is  the  point  that 
ends,  and  that  to  which  we  direct  our 
steps:  UMIT,  from  the  Latin  Hmm,  m 
landmark,  is  the  line  which  marks: 
BOUNDARY,  from  to  bound,  is  the  ob- 
stade  which  interrupts  our  progress,  and 
prevents  us  from  passing. 

We  are  either  carried  toward  or  awav 

• 

from  the  term;  we  either  keep  within 
UmiiSy  or  we  overstep  them ;  we  contract 
or  extend  a  bcnmdary.  The  term  and  the 
limii  belong  to  the  thing;  by  them  it  is 
ended:  the  boundary  is  that  which  is 
made  or  conceived  by  the  person  bomtd- 
ing.  The  term  is  the  point  that  termi- 
nates ;  the  limit  is  either  a  line  or  point 
which  marks  where  to  stop;  the  boun- 
dary is  a  line  which  includes  a  space,  and 
points  out  the  extent  beyond  which  one 
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may  not  pass.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
Mras  the  term  of  Hercules^B  Toyages:  it 
was  said,  with  more  eloquence  than  truth, 
that  the  limUs  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
those  of  the  world :  the  sea,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees  are  the  natural  bmmdariea 
of  France. 

Then  heaT*d  the  goddess  in  her  mighty  hand 
A.  stone,  the  limU  of  the  neighboring  land. 

Drtdkh. 
Bnt  still  his  natire  country  lies 
Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  skies.      Cotton. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  moral  ob- 
jects. We  mostly  reach  the  term  of  oar 
prosperity  when  we  attempt  to  pass  the 
litniU  which  Providence  has  assigned  to 
human  efforts:  human  ambition  often 
finds  a  boundary  set  to  its  gratification 
by  circumstances  which  were  the  most 
unlooked  for,  and  apparently  the  least 
adapted  to  bring  about  such  important 
results.  We  see  the  term  of  our  evils 
only  in  the  term  of  our  life :  our  desires 
have  no  lixniU;  their  gratification  only 
Berres  to  extend  our  prospects  indefinite- 
ly :  those  only  are  happy  whose  fortune 
is  the  boundtny  of  their  desires. 

No  term  of  time  this  union  shall  divide. 

Dbtdbm. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation ;  and 
they  two  are  as  nature's  two  Urme  or  bounda- 
ries, and  the  guides  to  life  and  death.       Bacon. 

Froridence  has  fixed  the  Umit»  of  hnnuui  en- 
joyment by  immovable  boundaries.   Johmsom. 

TERRITOBT,  I>OMINIOK. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  portion  of 
country  under  a  particular  government ; 
but  the  word  TERRITORY  brings  to  our 
minds  the  land  which  is  ihcluded;  DO- 
'  MINION  conveys  to  our  minds  the  power 
which  is  exercised :  the  territory  speaks 
of  that  which  is  in  its  nature  bounded ; 
dominion  may  be  said  of  that  which  is 
boundless.  A  petty  prince  has  his  terri- 
tory; the  monarch  of  a  great  empire  has 
dominions.  It  is  the  object  of  every  rul- 
er to  guard  his  territory  against  the  ir- 
ruptions of  an  enemy;  ambitious  mon- 
archs  are  always  aiming  to  extend  their 
dominiona. 

The  conquered  territory  was  divided  among 
the  Spanish  invaders,  according  to  rules  which 
cnstom  had  introduced.  Robbetsoiv. 

And,  while  the  heroic  Pyrrhus  shines  in  arms, 
Our  wide  dominions  shall  the  world  o'errun. 

Taarr. 


TBASKFTTLNE8»f  GRATITUDE. 

THANKFULNESS,  or  a  fulness  of 
thanksy  is  the  outward  expression  of  a 
ffraiefid  feeling.  GRATITUDE,  from  the 
Latin  gratitudo^  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our 
thankjylness  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  our  words  ;  our  grtUitude  is  measured 
by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A  person 
appears  very  thankful  at  the  time  who  af- 
terward  proves  very  ungratefd.  Thank- 
fulness is  the  beginning  ot gratitude :  grat- 
itude is  the  completion  of  thankfulness. 

He  scarcely  would  give  me  thanks  for  what  I 
had  done,  for  fear  that  tKankfulness  might  have 
an  introduction  of  reward.  Sidnct. 

Shall  the  commonness  and  continuance  of 
these  exceeding  favors  abate  and  enervate  our 
gratitude^  which  in  all  reason  should  mainly  in- 
crease and  confirm  it  ?  fiAsmow. 

THEORY,  8PBG0LATIOK. 

THEORY,  from  the  Greek  diaofiat,  to 
behold,  and  SPECULATION,  from  the 
Latin  spectOj  to  behold,  are  both  employ- 
ed to  express  what  is  seen  with  the  mind^s 
eye.  Theory  is  the  fruit  of  reflection,  it 
serves  the  purposes  of  science ;  practice 
wilt  be  incomplete  when  the  theory  is 
false ;  speculation  belongs  more  to  the 
imagination ;  it  has  therefore  less  to  do 
with  realities :  it  is  that  which  is  rarely 
to  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  there- 
fore seldomer  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
experience. 

TYue  piety  without  cessation  tost 

By  theories^  the  practice  past  is  lost.    Dbhrail 

Tou  were  the  prime  object  of  my  speculation. 

HOWSLb 

Hence  H  arises  that  theory  is  contrast- 
ed sometimes  with  the  practice,  to  desig- 
nate its  insufficiency  to  i^ender  a  man 
complete ;  and  speculation  is  put  for  that 
which  is  fanciful  and  unreal :  a  general 
who  is  so  only  in  theory  will  acquit  him- 
self miserably  in  the  field ;  a  religionist 
who  is  so  only  in  speculation  will  make  a 
wretched  Christian. 

True  Christianity  depends  on  fact ; 

Religion  is  not  C/^ory,  but  act.  Hastb. 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  trace  the  progress  of 
a  philosophical  fisncy  let  loose  in  aliy  speeukt' 
tion.  QoiMUOTB. 

THEREFORRy  CONSEQUENTLY,  AC- 
CORDINGLY. 

THEREFORE,  that  is,  for  this  reason, 
marks  a  deduction;  CONSEQUENTLY, 
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that  18,  in  eottteqtieneej  marks  a  eon»e- 
fucnce;  ACCORDINGLY,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  some  thing,  implies  an  agreement 
or  adaptation.  There/ore  is  employed 
particularly  in  abstract  reasoning ;  conse- 
quently  is  employed  either  in  reasoning 
or  in  the  narrative  style ;  aecordir^ly  is 
used  principally  in  the  narrative  style. 
Young  persons  are  perpetually  liable  to 
fall  into  error  through  inexperience ;  they 
ought  therefore  the  more  willingly  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  guidance  of  those 
who  can  direct  them :  the  world  is  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  little  better  than 
moral  anarchy ;  consequently  nothing  but 
religion  and  good  government  can  bring 
the  people  back  to  the  use  of  their  sober 
senses :  every  preparation  was  made,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken ;  accordingly 
at  the  fixed  hour  they  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  destination. 

If  joa  cut  off  the  t(ip  brancbes  of  a  tree,  it  will 
not  therffort  cea^  to  grow.  H  causa. 

Reputation  is  power;  conseqiuntly  to  de- 
■pise  is  to  weaken.  South. 

The  pathetic,  as  Longinas  observes,  may  ani- 
mate the  sublime:  but  is  not  essential  to  it. 
Aeeordinglpt  as  he  farther  remarks,  we  very  of* 
ten  find  that  those  who  excel  roost  in  stirring  up 
the  passions  very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing 
in  the  sublime  manner.  Addison. 

THICK,  DENSE. 

Bbtwben  thick  and  DEXSE  there  is 
little  other  difference,  than  that  the  lat- 
ter is  employed  to  express  that  species  of 
thickruu  which  is  philosophically  consid- 
ered as  the  property  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  certain  condition:  hence  we  speak 
of  thick  in  regard  to  hard  or  soft  bodies, 
as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton ;  solid  or 
liquid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk : 
but  the  term  elense  mostly  in  regard  to 
the  air  in  its  various  forma,  as  a  derue  air, 
a  derue  vapor,  a  dente  cloud,  and  figura- 
tively a  defise  population. 

He  from  tMck  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeballs  pour  the  day. 

Pors. 
I  have  discovered,  by  a  long  series  of  ob6er%'a- 
tions,  that  invention  and  elocution  suffer  great 
impediments  Arom  dense  and  impure  vapors. 

JOBNSOII. 

THIN,  SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  SLIM. 

THIN,  in  Saxon  thiimcy  Gennan  diinn^ 
Latin  tener^  from  tendo,  in  Greek  rctvw, 
to  extend  or  draw  out,  and  the  Hebrew 
teAm,  to  grind  or  reduce  to   powder. 


SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  and  SUM  are  il 

variations  from  the  German  tddwik, 
which  are  connected  with  the  words  a^toM 
and  eUng^  as  also  with  the  Germaa  mJdin- 
gen^  to  wind  or  wreathe,  and  aMan^e^  a  ser- 
pent, designating  the  properCj  of  length 
and  smallness,  which  is  adapt^  for  bend- 
ing or  twisting.  Thin  is  the  generic 
term,  the  rest  are  specific :  thin  may  be 
said  of  that  which  is  small  and  short,  as 
well  as  small  and  long ;  slender  is  always 
said  of  that  which  is  small  and  long  at 
the  same  time:  a  board  is  thin  whicfa 
wants  solidity  or  substance :  a  poplar  is 
$lender^  because  its  tallness  is  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  magnitude  or  the  dinioisions 
of  its  circumference.  Thinness  is  gome- 
times  a  natural  property ;  dight  and  <fim 
are  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial: 
the  leaves  of  trees  are  of  a  thin  textare ; 
a  board  may  be  made  dighi  bv  contxno- 
ally  planing;  a  paper  box  is  Tery  uim, 
ThinnesK  is  a  good  property  sometimes; 
Udn  paper  is  frequently  preferred  to  that 
which  is  thick:  alighiness  and  sOmnett, 
which  is  a  greater  degree  of  sUgkUum, 
arc  always  defects ;  that  which  is  made 
slight  is  unfit  to  bear  the  stress  that  will 
be  put  upon  it ;  that  which  is  afim.  is  al- 
together unfit  for  the  purpose  proposed : 
a  carriage  that  is  made  slight  is  quickly 
broken,  and  always  out  of  repair;  paper 
is  altogether  too  dim  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  wood. 

Remembranoe  and  reflection,  how  allied ! 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide! 

Pops. 

The  Tonic  order  doth  represent  a  feminine  kind 

of  slendemets.  Worroa. 

There  is  but  a  very  slight  depth,  in  compari- 
son of  the  distance  to  the  centre.       GouMaiTXB. 

I  was  Jogged  on  the  elbow  by  a  sli§n  yoosg 
girl  of  seventeen.  AODiaoai. 

Thifmess  is  a  natural  property  of  many 
bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid ;  slender  and 
slight  have  a  moral  and  figuratiye  appli- 
cation. 

T  have  fonnd  dalnen  to  quicken  into  aenti- 
ment  in  a  thin  ether.  Johnsok. 

Very  sl-ender  difTerencea  will  sometimes  part 
those  whom  beneficence  has  united.     Johsson. 

Friendship  is  often  destroyed  by  a  thoosand 
secret  and  tUight  competitions.  Jowksoh. 

TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDER,  MrSK. 

THINK,  in  Saxon  thinean,  Gennan 
denken^  etc,  comes    from    the    Hebrew 
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dan,  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge.  REFLECT, 
in  Latin  reJUko,  signifies  literally  to  bend 
back,  that  is,  to  bend  the  mind  back  on 
itself.  PONDER,  from  pondus,  a  weight, 
signifies  to  weigh.  MUSE,  from  munOy  a 
song,  signifies  to  dwell  upon  with  the  im- 
agination. 

To  think  is  a  general  and  indefinite 
term ;  to  reflect  is  a  particular  mode  of 
thinking;  to  ponder  and  mim  are  differ- 
ent modes  of  reflecHnff,  the  former  on 
grave  matters,  the  latter  on  matters  that 
interest  either  the  affections  or  the  im- 
agination :  we  (Itmk  whenever  we  receive 
or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind ;  but  we  re- 
flect only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but 
many  ideas:  we  think  if  we  only  suffer 
the  ideas  to  revolve  in  succession  in  the 
mind ;  but  in  reflecting  we  compare,  com- 
bine, and  judge  of  those  ideas  which  thus 
pass  in  the  mind :  we  think,  therefore, 
of  things  past,  as  they  are  pleasurable  or 
otherwise ;  we  reflect  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condition : 
we  may  think  on  things  past,  present,  or 
to  come ;  we  reflect,  ponder,  and  muae 
mostly  on  that  which  is  past  or  present. 
The  man  thinkt  on  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, and  wishes  them  back ;  the  child 
thinks  on  the  time  when  he  shall  be  a 
man,  and  is  impatient  until  it  is  come : 
the  man  reflects  on  his  past  follies,  and 
tries  to  profit  by  experience ;  he  ponders 
on  any  serious  concern  that  affects  his 
destiny,  and  muses  on  the  happy  events 
of  his  childhood. 

No  man  was  ever  weary  of  tfiinkinff^  mnch 
less  of  thinking  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtu- 
ously. South. 

Let  men  but  reflect  upon  their  own  observa- 
tion, and  consider  impartially  with  themselves 
how  few  in  the  world  they  have  known  made 
better  by  age.  South. 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile 
Pondering  his  voyage.  Miltom. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  one  .evening,  after  I  had 
been  caressed  by  Amoratb,  and  my  imagination 
kindled  as  I  mused.  Hawksswobth. 

TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE,  BE- 
LIEVE, DEEM. 

To  THINK  is  here,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  the  generic  term.  It  ex- 
presses, in  common  with  the  other  tenns, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  idea  in  the 
mind ;  but  it  is  indefinite  as  to  the  mode 
and  the  object  of  the  action.    To  think 


me,y  be  the  act  of  the  understanding,  or 
merely  of  the  imagination :  to  SUPPOSE 
and  IMAGINE  are  rather  the  acts  of  the 
imagination  than  of  the  understanding. 
To  think,  that  is,  to  have  any  thought  or 
opinion  upon  a  subject,  requires  reflec- 
tion ;  it  is  the  work  of  time :  to  suppose 
and  imagine  may  be  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment. We  think  a  thing  right  or  wrong ; 
we  suppose  it  to  be  true  or  false ;  we  im- 
agine it  to  be  real  or  unreal.  To  think 
is  employed  promiscuously  in  regard  to 
all  objects,  whether  actually  existing  or 
not,  or,  if  existing,  are  above  our  com- 
prehension :  to  suppose  applies  to  those 
which  ai*e  uncertain  or  precarious;  im- 
agine, to  those  which  are  unreal.  Think 
and  imagine  are  said  of  that  which  affects 
the  senses  immediately;  suppose  is  only 
said  of  that  which  occupies  the  mind. 
We  think  that  we  hear  a  noise  as  soon 
as  the  sound  catches  our  attention;  in 
certain  states  of  the  body  or  mind  we 
imagine  we  hear  noises  which  were  never 
made:  we  Vunk  that  a  person  will  come 
to-day,  because  he  has  informed  us  that 
he  intends  to  do  so ;  we  suppose  that  he 
will  come  to-day,  at  a  certain  hour,  be- 
cause he  came  at  the  same  hour  yester- 
day. 

If  to  conceive  how  anything  can  be 
From  shape  extracted,  and  locality. 
Is  hard :  what  ihitik  you  of  the  Deity  ?  Jsntma. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  while  the  rela- 
tions, in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
naturally  call  forth  certain  sentiments  and  affec- 
tions, there  should  be  none  to  correspond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  beings.  Blaib. 

How  ridiculous  mnst  it  be  to  imagine  that 
the  clergy  of  England  favor  popery,  when  they 
cannot  be  clergymen  without  renouncing  it. 

Beveridge. 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which 
case  the  word  DEEM  may  be  compared 
with  the  others,  to  think  is  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  thifik 
that  a  man  has  acted  wrong :  to  suppose 
is  to  take  up  an  idea  arbitrarily  or  at 
pleasure ;  we  argue  upon  a  supposed  case, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument :  to  im- 
agine is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accident, 
or  without  anv  connection  with  the  truth 
or  reality ;  we  imagine  that  a  person  is 
offended  with  us,  without  being  able  to 
assign  a  single  reason  for  the  idea;  im- 
aginary evils  are  even  more  numerous 
than  those  which  are  real :  to  deem  is  to 
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fonn  a  conclusion;  things  are  deemed 
hurtful  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of 
obseiration. 

We  sometiiiMs  think  ve  could  a  speech  prodnce 
Much  to  the  purpoee,  if  our  tongues  were  loose. 

Cowpxa. 

It  mores  me  more,  perhaps,  than  folly  ought. 
When  some  green  heads,  as  void  of  wit  as  rtooght, 
Suppo9€  themselves  monopolists  of  sense. 

COWPKB. 

An  empty  honse  is  by  the  plajrers  deemed  the 
most  dreiidAil  sign  of  piopular  disapprobation. 

UAwaaswoBTB. 

To  think  and  bdieve  are  both  opposite 
to  knowing  or  perceiving ;  but  think  is  a 
more  partial  action  than  oe/tW;  we  ihini 
as  the  thing  strikes  us  at  the  time ;  we 
believe  from  a  settled  deduction :  hence 
it  expresses  much  less  to  say  that  I  tMfUk 
a  person  speaks  the  truth,  than  that  I  be- 
iieve  that  he  speaks  the  truth.  I  think 
from  what  I  can  recollect  that  such  and 
such  were  the  words,  is  a  rague  mode  of 
speech,  not  admissible  in  a  court  of  law 
as  positive  evidence:  the  natural  ques- 
tion which  follows  upon  this  is,  do  jou 
firmly  believe  it?  to  which  whoever  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  must  be  admitted 
as  a  testimony.  Hence  it  arises  that  the 
word  can  only  be  employed  in  matters 
jhat  require  but  little  thought  in  order  to 
come  to  a  conclusion ;  and  belietfe  is  ap- 
plicable to  things  that  roust  be  admitted 
only  on  substantial  evidence.  We  are 
at  liberty  to  say  that  I  Ihink^  or  I  believe 
that  the  account  is  made  out  right ;  but, 
wc  must  say,  that  I  believe^  not  MtVUr,  that 
the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 

They  think  that  they  (the  otjectors)  do  not 
believe  it  (the  Gospel)  who  do  not  take  care  that 
it  should  be  preached  to  the  poor.  Burkb. 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can. 

DRTDClf. 

THOUGHTFUL,  CONSIDERATE,  DEUB- 
ERATE. 

THOUGHTFUL,  or  full  of  thinkinff 
{v.  To  think,  rejleet) ;  CONSIDERATE,  or 
ready  to  etmnder  (v.  To  eottsider,  reJUct) ; 
and  DELIBERATE,  ready  to  deliberate 
{v.  To  eongult)^  rise  upon  each  other  in 
their  signification :  he  who  is  thoughtful 
does  not  forget  his  duty ;  he  who  is  con- 
dderate  pauses,  and  connden  properly 
what  is  his  duty ;  he  who  deHberaUet,  con- 
tiden  deliberately.     It  is  a   recommen- 


dation to  a  subordinate  person  to  be 
thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of 
him :  it  is  the  recommendation  of  a  ooo- 
fidential  person  to  be  conndtraie,  ms  he 
has  often  to  judge  according  to  his  own 
discretion ;  it  is  the  reoommendatioii  of 
a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in 
critical  matters  to  be  adiberaU.  There 
is  this  further  distinction  in  the  word  de- 
liberaie,  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad 
sense  to  mark  a  settled  intention  to  do 
evil :  young  people  may  sometimes  ph»d 
in  extenuation  of  their  goilt  that  tbdr 
misdeeds  do  not  arise  from  deliberale 
malice. 

Men*B  minds  are  In  general  Inclined  to  lerfty, 
moch  more  tima  to  thought/ui  mrlancholy. 

fiLan. 

Some  thing!  will  not  bear  mnch  seal ;  and  the 
more  earnest  we  are  about  them,  the  less  we 
recommend  omrselres  to  the  approbation  of  sober 
and  eonHderate  men. 


There  is  a  vast  differenoe  between  aiiis  of  io- 
flrmity  and  those  of  presnmpCioo,  as  Tnat  as  be- 
tween inadvertency  and  deliberation,     Socra. 

THREAT,  MENACE. 

THREAT  is  of  Saxon  origin ;  MEN- 
ACE  is  of  Latin  extraction.  They  do 
not  differ  in  signification ;  but,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  Saxon  is  the  famil- 
iar term,  and  the  Latin  word  is  employed 
only  in  the  higher  style;  We  may  be 
threatened  with  either  small  or  great 
evils;  but  we  are  menaced  onlj  with 
great  evils.  One  individual  threatem  to 
strike  another:  a  general  menaeet  the 
enemy  with  an  attack.  We  are  threaten- 
ed by  things  as  well  as  persons :  we  are 
menartd  by  pei^ns  only  (or  things  per- 
sonified): a  person  is  threater^ed  with  a 
look :  he  is  menaced  with  a  prosecution 
by  his  adversary. 

By  tarns  put  on  the  snppHaat  and  the  lord ; 
Threatened  this  moment,  and  the  next  implored. 

I'aioa. 
Of  the  sharp  azo 
Regardless,  that  o*er  his  devoted  liead 
Hangs  menacing.  SoitxaviLU. 

TIME,  SEASON. 

TIME  is  here  the  generic  term ;  it  is 
taken  either  for  the  whole  or  the  part : 
SEASON  is  any  given  portion  of  time. 
We  speak  of  titiu  when  the  simple  idea 
of  time  only  is  to  be  expressed;  as  the 
time  of  the  day,  or  the  time  of  the  year; 
the  aeaaon  is  spoken  in  ref ereace  to  some 
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fdrciimBtaneefl ;  the  year  is  di Tided  into 
four  parts,  called  the  seoMtui^  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  weather :  hence  it 
is  that  in  general  that  time  is  called  the 
MOMft  which  is  suitable  for  any  particu- 
lar purpose;  youth  is  the  teamm  for  im- 
provement. It  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  choose  the  time;  it  is  an  affair  of  wis- 
dom to  choose  the  aeoMn. 

Yoa  will  oftea  want  rellgkm  in  Urn**  of  most 
daiKser.  Chatham. 

Pbo*s  behavior  toward  its  in  thii  9scua»  of  af> 
IlicUon  has  endeared  him  to  us. 

MiLMOTH**  Lbtcsm  ov  OicBia 

TIME,  PERIOD,  AGE,  DATE,  EllA, 
EPOCHA. 

TIME  (9.  T^me)  is,  as  before,  taken  ei- 
ther for  time  in  general,  or  time  in  par- 
ticular; all  the  other  terms  are  taken  for 
particular  portions  of  Ume.  In  the  sense 
of  a  particular  portion  of  Ume^  the  word 
time  is  applied  generally  and  indefinitely. 

There  Is  n  time  when  we  should  notonlTinun'' 
tier  oar  dsjra,  hot  oar  hovB.  Yocno. 

Thne  included  within  any  giren  points 
k  termed  a  PERIOD,  from  the  Greek 
TTtpuiioC',  signifying  a  course,  round,  or 
iiny  revolution:  thus,  the  period  ol  day, 
or  of  night,  is  the  space  of  time  compre- 
hended between  the  rising  and  setting,  or 
setting  and  rising  of  the  sun;  th^p^wd 
of  a  year  comprehends  the  space  which, 
according  to  astronomers,  the  earth  re- 
quires for  its  annual  reyolution.  So,  in 
an  extended  and  moral  application,  we 
hare  stated  periods  in  our  life  for  partic- 
ular things:  during  the  period  of  infancy 
A  child  is  in  a  state  of  total  dependence  ^ 
on  its  parents ;  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship has  been  appointed  for  youth  to 
learn  different  trades. 

Some  experiment  wovld  be  made  how  hr  art 
to  mmkie  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary 
period^  as  to  make  a  stalk  of  wheat  last  a  whole 
year.  Bacoh. 

The  period  is  sometimes  taken  not  only 
for  the  space  of  time  included  between 
two  points  of  time,  but  sometimes  for  the 
terminating  point;  in  this  sense,  to  put 
a  period  to  a  thing  ii  to  terminate  its  ex- 
istence, to  destroy  it. 

Bnt  the  last  period,  and  the  fiital  hoar, 

Of  Troy  is  come.  Dkmham. 


The  AGE  is  the  period  comprehended 
within  the  life  of  one  man,  or  of  numbers 
living  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently 
refers  to  what  is  done  by  men  living  with- 
in that  period:  henee  we  speak  of  the 
different  aget  that  have  existed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  world,  and  charac- 
terize this  or  that  age  by  the  particular 
degrees  of  vice  or  virtue,  genius,  and  the 
like,  for  which  it  is  distinguished. 

The  story  of  Haman  only  shows  us  whet  hu- 
man nature  lias  too  generally  appeand  to  be  in 
every  a{;e.  Blaib. 

The  dale  is  properly  the  point  of  time 
which  is  marked  on  a  writing,  either  to 
show  the  time  when  it  was  written,  as  the 
date  of  a  letter,  or  to  show  when  any  eon- 
tract  is  to  be  performed,  or  thing  done, 
as  the  date  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  As  the 
date  in  the  first  case  shows  when  any- 
thing has  been  done,  the  word  date  may 
be  applied  generally  to  the  time  of  any 
past  event,  as  a  thing  of  late  date,  or  ear- 
ly date;  so  of  a  thing  out  of  date^  which 
is  60  long  gone  by  as  that  the  date  of  it 
is  not  known. 

This  monntatn  wa.n  (brmed  by  the  first  erup- 
tion that  dettmyed  the  coaatryof  Mel  Passl,and 
is  of  a  very  old  date,  Bbidomk. 

As  the  date  In  the  second  case  shows 
how  long  it  will  be  before  a  thing  is  to 
be  done,  as  a  bill  of  short  date  shows 
that  it  has  but  a  short  time  to  run,  so 
the  term  date  may  be  applied  to  the  du- 
ration of  any  event 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  In  them  which 
is  not  to  be  foand  In  most  other  works,  as  tliey 
give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lastiQg  dcUe. 

Awjnoti. 

EBA,  in  Latin  (era,  probably  from  at, 
brass,  signifying  coin  with  which  one  com- 
putes; and  EPOCHA,  from  the  Greek 
ivoxn*  ^rom  cxrcxi*'*  to  stop,  signifying  a 
resting-place;  both  refer  to  points  of 
time  that  are  in  some  manner  marked  or 
distinguished;  but  the  former  is  more 
commonly  employed  in  the  literal  sense 
for  points  of  computation  in  chronology, 
as  the  Christian  era  ;  the  latter  is  indefi- 
nitely employed  for  any  period  distin- 
guished by  remarkable  events :  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  an  epoeha  in  the 
history  of  that  nation.  The  terms  may 
also  be  figuratively  employed  in  the  lat* 
ter  sense,  as  an  eventful  era. 
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That  period  of  the  Athenian  history  vhlch  is 
incladed  within  the  erri  of  Pislstratus,  and  the 
death  of  Menaiider  the  comic  poet,  may  Justly  be 
styled  the  literary  age  of  Greece.   Cuvserland. 

The  institution  of  this  library  (by  Pislstratoa) 
Ibnns  a  signal  epoeka  in  the  annals  of  literature. 

CCMBCBIAMD. 

hmsly,  seasonable. 

Thr  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  TIMELY  and  SEASONA- 
BLE as  between  iitne  and  season  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  former  signifies 
within  the  time,  that  is,  before  the  time 
is  past ;  the  latter  according  to  the  sea- 
son, or  what  the  season  requires.  A 
timely  notice  prevents  that  which  would 
otherwise  happen ;  a  seaaofuible  hint  sel- 
dom fails  of  its  effect  because  it  is  sea- 
mmabU.  We  must  not  expect  to  have  a 
timely  notice  of  death,  but  must  be  pre- 
pared for  it  at  any  time ;  an  admonition 
to  one  who  is  on  a  siclc-bed  is  very  wo- 
tonable^  when  given  by  a  minister  or  a 
friend.  The  opposites  of  these  terms 
are  untimely  or  ilUimed  and  unaeaaona- 
ble:  tmtimdy  is  directly  opposed  to  time- 
ly,  signifying  before  the  time  appointed ; 
as  an  untimdy  death :  but  ill-tuned  is  in- 
directly opposed,  signifying  in  the  wrong 
time;  as  an  ilUimed  remark. 

It  imports  all  nien,  especially  had  men,  to 
think  on  the  Jodgmentt  that  by  a  timely  repent- 
ance they  may  prevent  the  woful  effects  of  it 

SODTB. 

What  yon  call  a  bold,  is  not  only  the  kindest, 
but  the  moat  uawmtbU  proposal  you  conld  luve 
made.  Locu. 

TIME-SBRVIMQ,  TEMPOiUZlNG. 

TIME-SERVING  and  TEMPORIZING 
are  both  applied  to  the  conduct  of  one 
who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  the  time 
and  season;  but  a  time-ecrvei'  is  rather 
active,  and  a  temporizer  passive.  A  time- 
terver  avows  those  opinions  which  will 
serve  his  purpose:  the  temporixer  for- 
bears to  avow  those  which  are  likely  for 
the  time  being  to  hurt  him.  The  former 
acta  from  a  desire  of  gain,  the  latter  from 
a  fear  of  loss.  Time-servers  are  of  all 
parties,  as  they  come  in  the  way:  tem- 
porizers are  of  no  party,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. Sycophant  courtiers  must  always 
be  time-servers:  ministers  of  state  are  fre- 
quently temporizers. 

Ward  had  complied  during  the  late  times,  and 
held  in  by  taking  the  covenant :  so  he  was  hated 
by  the  high  men  as  a  time-server.        Burnet. 


Feeble  and  temporising  measnics  wfll  aisngo 

be  the  result,  when  men  assemble  to  deliberate 
in  a  situation  where  tliey  ought  to  act. 

Romearaam. 

TORMENT,  TORTURE. 

TORMENT  (p.  To  tetue)  and  TORT- 
URE both  oome  from  torqueOy  to  twist, 
and  express  the  agony  which  arises  fiain 
a  violent  twisting  or  gripiug  of  any  pari; 
but  the  latter,  which  is  more  immediate- 
ly derived  from  the  verb,  expresses  moc^ 
greater   violence  and   ooosequeDt   pain 
than  the  former.     Torture  is  an  excess 
of  torment.     We  may  be  tormented  by  a 
variety  of  indirect  means;  but  ve  are 
mostly  said  to  be  tortured  by  the  direct 
means  of  the  rack,  or  similar   in&tra- 
ment    Torment  may  be  permanent :  Uwi^ 
ure  is  only  for  a  time,  or  on  certun  occa- 
sions.   It  is  related  in  hlstor}'  that  a  per- 
son was  once  tormented  to  death,  bj  a  vi- 
olent and  incessant  beating  of  drums  in 
his  prison:  the  Indians  practice  eveiy 
species  of  torture  upon  their  prisoners; 
whence  the  application  of  these  terras  to 
moral  objects.    A  guilty  conscience  may 
torment  a  man  all  his  life :  the  horrore  c^ 
an  awakened  conscience  are  a  tarturt  to 
one  who  is  on  his  death-bed. 

Yet  in  his  empire  o'er  thy  abject  breast, 
Uis  flames  and  torments  only  are  ezpress'd. 

Paioa. 

To  a  wild  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air. 

Offence  and  torture  to  a  sober  ear.  Faioa. 

TRADE,  OOMSfERCB,  TRAFFIC,  DEAL- 
ING. 

TRADE,  in  Italian  traito,  Latin  trae- 
tOy  to  treat,  signifies  the  transaction  of 
business.  COMMERCE,  v.  Intercourse, 
TRAFFIC,  in  French  iraffique^  lUlUn 
trafficOy  compounded  of  tra  or  trans  and 
facio^  signifies  to  make  to  pass  over  from 
hand  to  hand.  DEALIXG,  from  the  verb 
to  deal^  in  German  tkeilen^  to  divide,  sig- 
nifies to  get  together  in  parts  according 
to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given  price. 

The  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that  of  car- 
rying on  business  for  purposes  of  gain ; 
the  rest  are  but  modes  of  trade;  com- 
merce is  a  mode  of  trade  by  exchange : 
tj'offic  is  a  sort  of  personal  trade^  a  send- 
ing from  hand  to  hand;  dealing  is  a 
bargaining  or  calculating  kind  of  trade. 
Ih'ode  is  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale ; 
commerce  is  always  on  a  large  scale :  we 
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may  trade  retail  or  wholesale ;  we  always 
carry  on  commerce  by  wholesale :  trade 
is  either  within  or  without  the  country ; 
commerce  is  always  between  different 
CO  JD  tries :  there  may  be  a  trade  between 
two  towns ;  but  there  is  a  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  America,  between 
France  and  Germany:  hence  it  arises 
that  the  general  term  trade  is  of  inferior 
import  when  compared  with  commerce. 
The  commerce  of  a  country,  in  the  ab- 
stract and  general  sense,  conveys  more 
to  our  mind,  and  is  a  more  noble  ezpres- 
Bion,  than  the  trade  of  the  country,  as  the 
merchant  VAuks  higher  than  the  trades- 
man^ and  a  commeraal  house  than  a  trad- 
inff  concern.  TVcuie  may  be  altogether 
domestic,  and  between  neighbors;  the 
tr(^  is  that  which  goes  backward  and 
forward  between  any  two  or  more  points : 
in  this  manner  there  may  be  a  great  tra/- 
/ur  between  two  towns  or  cities, as  between 
London  and  the  capitals  of  the  different 
counties.  Trade  may  consist  simply  in 
buying  and  selling  according  to  a  stated 
valuation ;  dealinge  are  carried  on  in  mat- 
ters that  admit  of  a  yariation :  hence  we 
speak  of  dealers  in  wool,  in  com,  seeds, 
and  the  like,  who  buy  up  portions  of 
these  goods,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  market. 

The  statesman,  lawjrer,  merchant,  man  of  trade^ 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  runll  shade. 

Cowpn. 

Instmcted  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce. 
By  which  remotest  r^ons  are  allied, 
Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe, 
Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  he  supplied. 

Detden. 

Bat  ah !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer 
For  merchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair, 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  traffic^  gftnge  and  span. 
And  buy  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  man  ? 

COWPES. 

Tlie  doctor  mast  needs  die  rich,  he  had  great 
dealings  in  liis  way.  Swirr. 

Tradcj  however,  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  comprehends  all  the  rest. 

Trade,  without  enlarging  the  British  territo- 
ries, has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  empire. 

Addisom. 

These  terms  admit  of  the  samfe  distinc- 
tion when  applied  to  moral  objects. 

Doing  good. 
Disinterested  good,  Is  not  our  trade.      Cowper. 

Nature  abhors 
And  drives  thee  ont  from  the  society 
And  eommerce  of  mankind  for  breach  of  faith. 

SovTBsaif. 

84* 


How  hast  thou  dar'd  to  think  so  vilely  of  me. 
That  I  would  condescend  to  thy  mean  arts. 
And  traffic  with  thee  for  a  prince's  ruin  ?   Kow^ 

What  these  are  I 
Whose  own  hard  deaUngs\ea)ch  them  to  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others.  Shakspeajsb 

TO  TBAN8FI0URB,  TRANSFORM,  MBTA- 

Moupaoaifi. 

TRANSFIGURE  is  to  make  to  pass 
over  into  another  figure;  TRANSFORM 
and  METAMORPHOSE  is  to  put  into  an- 
other  form :  the  former  being  said  only 
of  spiritual  beings,  and  particularly  in 
reference  to  our  Saviour;  the  other  two 
terms  being  applied  to  that  which  has  a 
corporeal  form. 

Transformation  is  commonly  applied 
to  that  which  changes  its  outward  form ; 
in  this  manner  a  harlequin  transforme 
himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  like- 
nesses. Metamorphoeis  is  applied  to  the 
form  internal  as  well  as  external,  that  is, 
to  the  whole  nature ;  in  this  manner  Ovid 
describes,  among  others,  the  metamorphO' 
ses  of  Narcissus  into  a  flower,  and  Daphne 
into  a  laurel :  with  the  same  idea  we  may 
speak  of  a  rustic  being  metamorphosed^ 
by  the  force  of  art,  into  a  fine  gentleman. 

We  have  of  this  gentleman  a  piece  of  the  irawh 
Jlffuration^vrhich  I  think  is  held  a  work  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  Stsbu:. 

A  lady*s  shift  may  be  metamorphosed  into  bil- 
lets-doux, and  come  into  her  possession  a  second 
time.  Addisok. 

Can  a  good  Intention,  or  rather  a  very  wicked 
one  so  miscalled,  tran*/orm  peijury  and  hypoc-> 
risy  into  merit  and  perfection  ?  Sooth. 

TRRACHKR0U8,  TRAITOROUS,  TREA- 
SONABLE. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  one 
who  betrays  his  trust ;  but  TREACHER^ 
OUS  {v.  Faithless)  respects  a  man*s  pri- 
vate  relations;  TRAITOROUS,  hi ?  pub- 
lic relation  to  his  prince  and  his  coun- 
try :  he  is  a  treacherous  friend,  and  a  trai- 
torous subject  We  may  be  treacherous 
to  our  enemies  as  welt  as  our  friends,  for 
nothing  can  lessen  the  obligation  to  be 
faithful  in  keeping  a  promise;  we  may 
be  traitorous  to  our  country  by  abstain- 
ing to  lend  that  aid  which  is  in  our  pow- 
er. Traitorous  and  TREASONABLE  are 
both  applicable  to  subjects :  but  the  for- 
mer is  extended  to  all  public  acts ;  the 
latter  only  to  those  which  affect  the  su> 
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preme  power :  a  soldier  is  traiiorout  wlio 
goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy  against 
his  country ;  a  man  is  guilty  of  treamm- 
able  practices  who  meditates  the  life  of 
the  king,  or  aims  at  subverting  his  gOT- 
emment :  a  man  may  be  a  traitor  under 
all  forms  of  government :  bat  he  can  be 
guilty  of  treoMn  only  in  a  monarchical 
state. 

Tbii  Tory  duu^  of  folly  ihould  make  men 
cautious  how  Uiey  listen  to  the  trtaeheroug  pro- 
posals which  come  flrom  their  own  bosom. 

South. 

All  the  evfls  of  war  must  unavoidably  be  en- 
dured, as  the  necessary  means  to  gire  success  to 
the  traiiorout  designs  of  the  rebel.         Soctx. 

Herod  trumped  up  a  sham  plot  against  Hyrca> 
nus,  as  if  be  held  correspondence  with  Malchus, 
King  of  Arabia,  for  accomplishing  treatonable 
designs  agahist  him.  Peidxaux. 

TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 

TuK  idea  of  laying  up  carefully  is  com- 
mon to  these  verbs ;  but  to  TR£ASUJR£ 
is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  preserving ; 
to  HOARDf  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
cumulating; we  treature  up  the  gifts  of 
a  friend ;  the  miser  hoarda  up  his  mon- 
ey :  we  attach  a  real  value  to  that  which 
we  treasure;  a  fictitious  value  to  that 
which  is  hoarded.  To  treasure  is  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense ; 
to  hoard  only  in  the  proper  sense;  we 
treasure  a  book  on  which  ^e  set  particu- 
lar value,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  ac- 
tions of  another  in  our  recollection ;  the 
miser  hoards  in  his  coffers  whatever  he 
can  scrape  together. 

Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas  which  memory 
has  treasured.  Hawkbsworth. 

Hoard t  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 

GOLMIUTH. 
TREATMENT,  USAGE. 

TREATMENT  implies  the  act  of  treat- 
ing, and  USAGE  that  of  using:  tr«xtmeni 
may  be  partial  or  temporary ;  but  usage 
is  properly  employed  for  that  which  is 
permanent  or  continued :  a  passer-by  may 
meet  with  ill-^r«a^m«n/  /  but  children  and 
domestics  are  liable  to  meet  with  ill>u«- 
a^e.  All  persons  may  meet  with  treaX- 
meni  from  others  with  whom  they  casu- 
ally come  in  connection;  but  ugage  is 
applied  more  properly  to  those  who  are 
more  or  less  in  the  power  of  others: 
children  may  receive  good  or  ill  ustj^e 


from  those  who  have  the  charge  of  then, 
servants  from  their  masters,  or  wives  tnm 
their  husbands. 

By  promises  of  more  indulgent  tr^atmeiU,  V 
they  would  unite  with  him  (Cortes)  against  tlieir 
oppressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  to  supply 
tiie  Spanish  camp  with  iNrovialons. 


If  we  look  fiurther  into  the  world,  we  riull  imA 
this  ttsaffe  (of  our  Saviour  from  his  own)  not  90 
very  strange ;  for  kindred  is  not  fHendsfaipu 


TBEMBLINGy  TREMOR,  TREFIDATIOX. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from  the 
very  same  source  (v.  AgUatum\  and  desig- 
nate a  general  state  of  agitation :  TREM- 
BLING is  not  only  the  most  familiar  but 
also  the  most  indefinite  term  of  the  three ; 
TREPIDATION  and  TREMOR  are  spe- 
cies of  trembling.  TVemhling  expresses 
any  degree  of  involuntary  shaking  of  the 
frame,  from  the  affection  either  of  the 
body  or  the  mind ;  cold,  nervoos  affec- 
tions, fear,  and  the  like,  are  the  ordinary 
causes  of  trembling:  tremor  is  a  slight 
degree  of  trembling^  which  arises  mostly 
from  a  mental  affection ;  when  the  spir- 
its are  agitated,  the  mind  is  thrown  into 
a  tremor  by  any  trifling  incident :  trepi- 
daiion  is  more  violent  than  either  of  the 
two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  state 
of  the  mind ;  it  shows  itself  in  the  action, 
or  the  different  movements  of  the  body, 
rather  than  in  the  body ;  those  who  have 
not  the  requisite  composure  of  mind  to 
command  themselves  on  all  occasions  are 
apt  to  do  what  is  required  of  them  with 
trepidation. 

And  with  unmanly  tretnbUngt  shook  the  car. 

Pops. 

The  ferocious  insolence  of  Cromwell,  the  rag- 
ged brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general  trtp- 
tdation  of  fear  and  wickedness  (in  the  rebel  par- 
liament), would  make  a  picture  of  nnexampksd 
variety.  Joawaow. 

Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  Joy  that 
strikes  upon  the  mind,  which  hetag  too  volatile 
and  strong,  breaks  out  In  this  tremor  o(  the 
voice. 


Trembling  and  tremvlovs  are  applied 
as  epithets,  either  to  persons  or  things ; 
a  trembling  voice  evinces  fr<7»<i!ii/£o»  of 
mind,  a  trcmtdow  voice  evinces  a  tremor 
of  mind :  notes  in  music  are  sometimes 
trembling;  the  motion  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  is  tremtdoua. 

And  rend  the  trembling,  uoresisting  prey.  ror& 
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As  tlHU  Ok'  efUgenoe 
Wttk  cherish'4 


Idfmk, 

TBomoK. 


TBtrUKO,  TBIVIALy  PBTTY,  FEUTO- 

ijous,  futile. 

TRIFLING,  TRI VUL,  both  oome  from 
irivium,  a  commoa  place  of  resort  where 
three  roada  meet,  and  signify  common. 
PETTY,  in  French  petit,  little,  in  Latin 
putuSy  a  boy  or  minion,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  pel&iy  foolish. 
FRIVOLOUS,  in  Latin  /rtvo/tM,  comes  in 
all  probability  from /Wo,  to  crumble  into 
dust,  signifying  reduced  to  nothing.  FU- 
TILB,  in  Latin  fntilUj  from  fiUio^  to  pour 
out,  signifies  cast  away  as  worthless. 

All  these  epithets  characterize  an  ob- 
ject as  of  little  or  no  value:  triJUny  and 
irivial  differ  only  in  degree;  the  latter 
denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of  value 
than  the  former.  What  is  triJUng  or 
trivial  is  that  which  does  not  require  any 
consideration,  and  may  be  easily  passed 
over  as  forgotten:  trijling  objections  can 
never  weigh  against  solid  reason ;  trivial 
remarks  only  expose  the  shallowness  of 
the  remarker:  what  is  petty  is  beneath 
our  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded and  held  cheap;  it  would  be  a 
petty  consideration  for  a  minister  of  state 
to  look  to  the  small  savings  of  a  private 
family:  what  is  frivoloui  and  futile  is 
disgraceful  for  any  one  to  consider;  the 
former  in  relation  to  all  the  objects  of 
our  pursuit  or  attachment,  the  latter  only 
in  regard  to  matters  of  reasoning ;  dress 
is  fifrivoUnu  occupation  when  it  forms 
the  chief  business  of  a  rational  being; 
the  objections  of  freethinkers  against  re- 
vealed religion  are  as  fuUU  as  they  are 
mischievous. 

We  exceed  the  sncients  In  doggerel  humor, 
burlesque,  and  all  the  trivial  arU  of  ridicule. 

Addison. 

There  is  scarcely  any  man  without  some  £»- 
Torite  tr{fU  which  he  ralaes  above  greater  at- 
tainments :  some  desire  of  petty  praise  which  he 
cannot  patiently  suffer  to  be  frustrated. 

JOBKSON. 

It  is  an  endless  and  fritoUme  pursuit  to  act 
by  any  other  rule  tlian  the  care  of  satisfying  oar 
own  minds.  Stssub. 

Ont  of  a  multiplicity  of  criticisms  by  rarions 
hands,  many  are  sure  to  be  futile.         Cowraa. 

TROOP,  COMPANY. 

In  a  military  sense,  a  TROOP  is  among 
the  horse  what  a  COMPANY  is  among 


the  foot ;  bat  this  is  only  a  partial  aooep. 
tation  of  the  terms.  Troop,  in  French 
trovpe,  Spanish  tropa^  Latin  turbOy  sig- 
nifies an  indiscriminate  multitude;  opm- 
patof  (tp.  To  atcompany)  is  any  number 
joined  together,  and  botring  each  other 
company:  hence  we  speak  of  a  troop  of 
hunters,  a  company  of  players ;  a  troop 
of  horsemen,  a  company  of  travellers. 

Still  may  the  dog  the  wandering  troops  ootistrain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train. 

Drtdbh. 
Go,  carry  Sir  J«hn  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet ; 
Take  all  his  company ^oa%  with  him. 

SBAKIPBAaS. 
TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  IIOLBST. 

Whatever  unea.<iiness  or  painful  sen- 
timent is  produced  in  the  mind  by  out- 
wafd  circumstances  is  effected  either  by 
TROUBLE  (v.  AJfUctionl  by  DISTURB- 
ANCE  (»,  Commotion),  or  by  MOLESTA- 
TION (v.  To  inconvenience).  Troitble  is 
the  most  general  in  its  application;  we 
may  be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing, 
or  troubled  by  that  which  is  unsuitable  ■ 
we  are  duAurbed  and  molested  ovXy  by  that 
which  actively  troubles.  Pecuniary  wants 
are  the  greatest  trovMee  in  life ;  the  per* 
verseness  of  servants,  the  indisposition 
or  ill  behavior  of  children,  are  domestic 
trotUdet:  but  the  noise  of  children  is  a 
disturbance,  and  the  prospect  of  want  dis- 
turbs the  mind.  TrottUe  may  be  per- 
manent; disturbance  and  molestation  are 
temporary,  and  both  refer  to  the  peace 
which  is  destroyed ;  a  dieturbatux  ruffles 
or  throws  out  of  a  tranquil  state ;  a  mol^ 
estaiion  burdens  or  bears  hard  either  on 
the  body  or  the  mind :  noise  is  always  a 
disturbance  to  one  who  wishes  to  think 
or  to  remain  in  quiet ;  talking,  or  any 
noise,  is  a  molestation  to  one  who  is  in 
an  irritable  frame  of  body  or  mind. 

Ulysses  was  exceedingly  tr&ttbUd  at  ttie  right 
of  his  mother  (in  the  Elysian  fields).     Addison. 

No  buzzing  sounds  disturb  their  golden  sleep. 

Drtdkw. 

All  use  those  arms  which  nature  has  bestow*d. 

Produce  their  tender  progeny,  and  fieed 

With  care  parental,  whilst  that  care  they  need. 

In  these  lov*d  ofllces  completely  blest. 

No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fiears  nMlest. 

JiNTira. 

TBOUBLESOME,  IRKSOME,  VEXATIOUS. 

Trbsk  epithets  are  apolied  to  the  ob- 
jects which  create  trmMe  or  vexation. 
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IRKSOME  is  compounded  of  irk  and 
mmie,  from  the  German  arpeTj  Texation, 
which  probably  comes  from  the  same 
root  as  the  Greek  apyoQ.  TROUBLE- 
SOME (v.  To  afiict)  is  here,  as  before, 
the  generic  term;  irkBome  and  VEXA- 
TIOUS are  species  of  the  trovblmome: 
what  is  troublaome  creates  either  bodily 
or  mental  pain ;  what  is  irk$ome  creates 
a  mixture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain; 
and  what  is  vexatiout  creates  purely  men- 
tal pain.  What  requires  great  exertion, 
or  a  too  long  continued  exertion  or  exer- 
tions, coupled  with  difficulties,  is  trottble- 
wme:  in  this  senate  the  laying  in  stores 
for  the  winter  is  a  tixntbUiome  work  for 
the  ants,  and  compiling  a  dictionary  is  a 
froublaome  labor  to  the  compiler :  what 
requires  any  exertion  which  we  are  un- 
willing to  make,  or  interrupts  the  peace 
.which  we  particularly  long  for,  is  irk- 
tome;  in  this  sense  giving  and  receiving 
of  visits  is  irktome  to  some  persons ;  trav* 
elling  is  irktome  to  others :  what  comes 
across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disap- 
points US  in  a  particular  manner,  is  veia- 
tioua;  in  this  sense  the  loss  of  a  prize 
which  we  bad  hoped  to  gain  may  be  vez- 
(Uioua, 

The  Incartlons  of  troublesome  thonf^ht^  are 
often  violent  and  importanate.  Jobkmm. 

For  not  to  irktome  toil,  bnt  to  delight  he  made 
ua.  Milton. 

The  pensive  f(oddeas  has  already  tanirht 
How  vain  it  hope,  and  how  vMotiout  thoniirht 

Pbiok. 

TRUTH,  VERACITY. 

TRUTH  belongs  to  the  thing;  VE- 
RACITY  to  the  person  :  the  truth  of  the 
story  is  admitted  upon  the  tferacUy  of  the 
narrator. 

I  shall  think  mjrielf  obll^  for  the  ftitare  to 
speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart. 

Adduok. 

Many  relations  of  tniTellers  have  been  sllirht- 
rd  as  fabulous,  till  more  frequent  royases  have 
eonflnned  their  veracity,  Johnson. 

TRY,  TEMPT. 

To  TRT  (v.  To  attempt)  is  to  call  forth 
one's  ordinary  powers ;  to  TEMPT  (t>.  To 
attempt)  is  a  particular  species  of  trial : 
we  try  either  ourselves  or  others;  we 
tempt  others :  we  try  a  person  only  in  the 
path  of  his  duty ;  but  we  may  tempt  him 
to  depivrt  from  his  duty :  it  is  necessary 


to  try  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  before  yon 
place  confidence  in  him ;  it  is  wicked  to 
tempt  any  one  to  do  that  which  we  should 
think  wrong  to  do  ourselves ;  our  strength 
is  tri«i  by  frequent  experiments ;  we  are 
tempted,  by  the  weakness  of  our  princi- 
ples, to  give  way  to  the  yiolenoe  of  ow 
passions. 

League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  pow*n  abore. 
Join  all,  and  try  the  onmiiwtence  of  Jov«.  Pc^b. 

Still  the  old  sting  remained,  and  naen  beicaii 
To  tempt  the  serpent,  as  he  tempted  mmn. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TUMXTLTUAKT, 

TUMULTUOUS  signifies  having  to- 
mult;  TUMULTUARY,  disposed  for  tu- 
mult :  the  former  is  applied  to  objects  in 
general;  the  latter  to  persons  only:  in 
tumultuous  meetings  the  voice  of  reason 
is  the  last  thing  that  is  heard ;  it  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  large  and  proroiscu- 
ous  assemblies  to  become  tumuUuary, 

But  oh,  beyond  dencriptioii  happiest  he 
Who  ne*er  must  roll  on  life's  tttmuiimoue 


With  tumftliHary  bat  irresistible  violenee,  the 
Scotch  insurgents  fell  upon  the  chnrrhea  in  that 
city  (Perth). 


TUMULTUOUS,  TURBULENT,  SEDI- 
TIOUS, MUTINOUS. 

TUMULTUOUS  (».  Bustle)   describes 
the  disposition  to  make  a  noise;  those 
who  attend  the  play-houses,  particularly 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  tumultu- 
ous: TURBULENT  marks  a  hostile  spir- 
it of  resistance  to  anthority ;  when  pris- 
oners are  dissatiitfied  they  are  frequently 
turbulent:  SEDITIOUS  marks  a  spirit  of 
resistance  to  government;  in  republics 
the  people  are  often  disposed  to  be  sedi- 
tious: MUTINOUS  marks  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance against  officers  either  in  the  army 
or  navy ;  a  general  will  not  fail  to  quell 
the  first  risings  of  a  mutinous  spirit. 
Electioneering  mobs  are  always  iwmdtu- 
otts ;  the  young  and  the  ignorant  are  bo 
averse  to  control  that  they  are  easily  led 
by  the  example  of  an  individual  to  be 
turbulent ;  among  the  Romans  the  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  holding  seditious  meet- 
ings, and  sometimes  the  soldiery  would  be 
mutinous. 

Many  civil  broils  and  tufnultiu>us  rehellionii 
they  overcame,  by  reason  of  the  continual  j/n> 
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ence  of  their  king,  wlwie  only  premaee  often- 
times constrains  tlie  unruly  people  from  a  thou- 
sand  evil  occasions.  Sprhsbb. 

Men  of  ambitious  and  turbulent  spirits,  that 
were  dlaaatisllcd  with  privacy,  were  allowed  to 
engage  in  matters  of  state.  Bkhtley. 

Very  many  of  the  nobility  In  Edinburgh  at  that 
time  did  not  appear  yet  in  this  uditiowi  beliav- 
I  Claxbndok. 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that,  if  pcrsnasion  fail, 
Force  may  against  the  muiinous  prevail. 

WAUUEK. 
TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBASTIC. 

TURGID  and  TUMID  both  signify 
swollen,  but  they  diflfer  in  their  applica^ 
tion :  turgid  is  most  commonly  applied 
to  what  swells  by  a  physical  process,  as 
a  turmd  vessel ;  /wmid,  from  the  Greek 
^vaoQ,  the  mind,  is  said  of  that  which 
seems  to  swell  like  the  mind  inflated  with 
pride,  as  the  Uunid  waves,  denoting  an 
unnatural  or  unusual  swelling. 

A  bladder  moderately  Ailed  with  air  and  strong- 
ly tied,  held  near  the  fire,  grew  iitrgUl  and  hard. 

'  BOTLK' 

So  high  as  hcav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep. 

Thev  are  both  applied  to  words.  BOM- 
BASTIC, from  bomboKt,  a  kind  of  cotton, 
signifying  puifed  up  Uke  cotton,  is  figu- 
ratively applicable  to  words  only;  but 
the  b<m»bagtie  includes  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed ;  iurffidUy  is  confined  mostly  to 
the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer  is 
turgid,  who  expresses  a  simple  thought 
in  lofty  language:  a  person  is  bombastic 
who  deals  in  large  words  and  introduces 
high  sentiments  in  common  discourse. 

The  turffMneMS  of  a  yonng  scribbler  might 
please  his  magnWlcent  spirit,  always  nppnstnts. 

By  his  endeavoring  too  much  to  wt  out  his 
bare  collections  in  an  affected  and  bomhft»tie 
style,  they  are  much  neglected .  A.  w  ood. 

Tumid  is  rather  applied  to  single  words 

than  to  the  style. 

Allhongh  such  expressions  may  Beem  tumid 
and  aspiring, yet  cannot  I »crnpleto  use  Bcemlng 
hyperboles  in  mentioning  felicities,  which  make 
the  highest  hyperboles  but  seeming  ones.  ^^^ 


BEND,  V.  Bend.  TWIST  is  in  Saxon  ge- 
twistan,  and  German  zweyen^  to  double, 
from  zwey,  two.  DISTORT,  in  Latin  </«»• 
t</rtu»,  participle  of  diMorqfweo,  compound- 
ed of  cfis  and  iorqueo,  signifies  to  turn  vio- 
lently aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a 
thing  out  of  its  place  in  an  uneven  line ; 
to  bend,  and  the  rest,  are  species  of  /wn- 
ing:  we  turn  a  thing  by  moving  it  from 
one  point  to  another ;  thus  we  turn  the 
earth  over :   to  bend  is  simply  to  change 
its  direction;  thus  a  stick  is  bent,  or  a 
body  may  bend  its  direction  to  a  certain 
point :  to  tuist  is  to  bend  manv  times,  to 
make  many  turns:  to  distort  is  to  turn 
or  bend  out  of  the  right  course;    thus 
the  face  is  di^arted  in  convulsions.     To 
WRING  is  to  twist  with  violence ;  thus 
linen  which  has  been  wetted  is  wrung: 
to  WREST  or  WRENCH  is  to  separate 
from  a  body  by  means  of  iufisting  ;  thus 
a  stick  may  be  wrested  out  of  the  hand, 
or  a  hinge  wrenelied  off  the  door. 


TO  TURN,  BEND,  TWIST,  DISTORT, 
WRING,  WREST,  WRENCH. 

TURN  is  in  French  loumer,  Greek  rop- 
vew,  to  turn,  and  ropvoQ,  a  tumer»B  wheel. 


Yet  Rtlll  they  find  a  ftiture  task  remain, 
To  turn  the  soil,  and  break  the  clods  again. 

Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry  bend  their  flight. 

But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortur'd  worm. 
Convulsive,  twiid  in  agonizing  folds. 

•  Thomson. 

We  saw  their  stem,  diUorted  looks  from  far.  ^ 

Our  bodies  are  unhappily  made  the  weapons 
of  sin  ;  therefore  we  must,  by  an  austere  coui^ 
of  duty,  first  taring  these  weapons  out  of  Its 
hands.  ^°'"- 

She  ioreneh'd  the  Javnin  with  her  ^y^^^^; 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the 
figurative  or  moral  application :  Return 
a  person  from  his  design ;  we  bend  the 
will  of  a  person ;  we  tmst  the  m^mng 
of  words  to  suit onr purposes;  we  rfw^orf 
them  so  as  to  give  them  an  entirely  false 
meaning;  we  wring  a  confession  from 
one ;  or  wrest  the  meamng  of  a  person  s 
words. 

Strong  passion  dwells  on  that  object  which 
hM  Mixed  and  taken  possession  of  the  soul ;  It 
SloTi^ch  occupied  and  filled  by  it  to  <«rn  Us 
view  aside. 

Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to  examine 
whether  things  wherewith  they  have  been  mrcus- 
tomed  be  good  or  evil.  f  f  ,    : 

Something  mxisthe  distoHed  beside  the  ^tent 
of  the  sovereign  Inditer.  Pbacham. 
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To  trr<ii(7  this  sentence,  to  tor««l  tberabj  out 
of  men's  lunds  the  knowledge  of  God's  doctrines, 
is  withoat  all  reason.  Ascham. 

WrfiUng  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense. 
That  Ueav'n  once  more  must  saffer  violence. 

Dbmham. 

TURN,  BENT. 

Tbesk  words  are  only  compared  here 
in  the  figurative  application,  as  respects 
the  state  of  a  person's  inclination :  the 
TURN  is,  therefore,  as  before,  indefinite 
as  to  the  degree ;  it  is  the  first  rising  in- 
clination: BENT  is  a  positiyely  strong 
tum^  a  confirmed  inclination;  a  child 
may  early  discover  a  turn  for  music  or 
drawing ;  but  the  real  bent  of  his  genius 
is  not  known  until  he  has  made  a  pro- 
ficiency in  his  education,  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  dilferent  things :  it 
may  be  very  well  to  indulge  the  turn  of 
mind ;  it  is  of  great  importance  to  follow 
the  bent  of  the  mind  as  far  as  respects 
arts  and  sciences. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  a  man  of  Ifr.  Rowc*s 
turn  entertained  me.  Pops. 

I  know  the  bent  of  yoor  present  attention  is 
directed  toward  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

Mklmoth's  Lettbbs  op  Pliht. 

TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL, 
W^RITHE. 

To  TURN  (».  To  turn)  is,  as  before, 
the  generic  term ;  the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  turning ;  WIND  is  to  turn  a  thing 
round  in  a  regular  manner ;  WHIRL,  to 
turn  it  round  in  a  violent  manner; 
TWIRL,  to  turn  it  round  in  any  irregu- 
lar and  unmeaning  way ;  WRITHE,  to 
tttm  round  in  convolution  within  itself. 
A  worm  seldom  moves  in  a  straight  line ; 
it  is,  therefore,  always  turmng:  soroe- 
times  it  lies,  and  sometimes  it  ^oritha  in 
agony :  a  wheel  is  whirled  round  by  the 
force  of  gunpowder :  a  top  is  turirUd  by 
a  child  in  play. 

How  has  this  poison  lost  its  wonted  ways  ? 

It  should  have  burned  its  passage,  not  have  1in« 

ger'd 
In  the  blind  labyrinths  and  crooked  tuminQ» 
Of  human  composition.  Dbtdbn. 

Tlie  tracks  of  Providence  like  rivers  iHtidy 
Here  run  before  us,  there  retreat  liehind. 

UlOOlNS. 

He  was  no  ciril  ruffian ;  none  of  those 
Who  lie  with  tujUted  locks,  betray  with  shrugs. 

Thomson. 

Man  is  but  man,  Inconstant  still,  and  various ; 
Tliere'a  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  tOHlay; 


BMtave  Mm  ataiin,«dUrJJn|rln  hte 
Maka  hiatUnk  hooeedy  this 
The  next,  a  swaim  of ' 
May  mount  aloft. 

I  had  used  my  eye  to  tmdk  a  quick 
of  ol^ects.  that,  in  ttie  most  precipitate 
could,  catch  a  sentence  out  of  each  aatlior. 


Dying,  he  bellow*d  ont  his  dread  remorse. 
And  writk'd  with  teeming  anguiah  of  the 


U. 

UNBEUBF,  INFVDELmr,  IKCRKDCUTr. 

UNBELIEF  (v.  Bdief)  respects  matters 
in  general ;  INFIDELITY  (o.  Faiikfid)  is 
urAduf  as  respects  Divine  revelation; 
INCREDULITY  is  unbtUrf  in  ordinary 
matters.  Unhdlef  is  taken  in  an  indefi- 
nite and  negative  sense ;  it  is  the  want 
of  bdief  in  any  particular  thing  that  may 
or  may  not  be  believed.  The  term  wnbe- 
lief  does  not  of  itself  convey  any  re- 
proachful meaning;  it  signifies  properiy 
a  general  disposition  not  to  beiieoe. 

Were  its  revelatkms  important,  I  shonld  be 
less  inclined  to  ttnbtlief.  Bsamx. 

We  may  be  umbdieverg  in  inditFerent 
as  well  as  the  most  important  matters, 
but  the  term  unbdiever  taken  absolutely 
means  one  who  dlsbelicTes  sacred  truthsL 

One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title^pa^ces  and 
editions;  and  immediately,  to  become  oonspica* 
ons,  declares  that  he  Is  an  unbtUwer. 

Anoisoa. 

Infiddity  is  a  more  active  state  of 
mind;  it  supposes  a  violent  and  totd 
rejection  of  that  which  ought  Xa  hebe- 
liened:  ineredulity  is  also  an  active  state 
of  mind,  in  which  we  refuse  bdief  in  mat- 
ters that  may  or  may  not  be  rejected. 
The  Jews  are  unbdieven  in  the  mission 
of  our  Saviour;  the  Turks  are  i»^dd*^ 
inasmuch  as  thev  do  not  believe  in  the 
Bible:  Deists  and  Atheists  are  likewise 
infidds^  inasmuch  as  they  set  themselves 
up  against  Divine  revelation;  well-in- 
formed people  are  always  ineredulom  of 
stories  respecting  ghosts  and  apparitions. 

Belief  and  profusion  will  speak  a  Christhui 
but  very  fkintly,  when  tliy  conversation  pm- 
claims  thee  an  injldtl.  Sottb. 

The  youth  hears  all  the  predictions  of  the  sged 
with  ob^nate  inertdulUff.  JooMioa 
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TO  VNCOyER,  DI8COVBB,  DISCLOSB. 

To  UNCOVEK,  like  DISCOVER,  im- 
pUefi  to  take  off  the  coveriDg;  but  the 
former  refers  mostly  to  an  artiticial,  ma- 
terial, and  occasional  covering ;  the  lat- 
ter to  a  natural,  moral,  and  habitual  cov- 
ering: plants  are  uncovered,  that  thej 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air :  they 
are  ducotfered  to  gratify  the  researches  of 
the  botanist. 

We  shoald  uncover  oar  nakedneH  by  throw- 
ing off  tlut  Christian  religion  which  has  hither- 
to been  our  boaat  and  comfort  Bukkc. 

Since,  you  know,  yon  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  yoor  glass. 
Will  modestly  diMocer  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  know  not  ot 

SUAKSrSABX. 

To  discover  and  DISCLOSE  (v.  To  pub- 
Ivih)  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but  they 
differ  in  the  object  and  manner  of  the 
action :  to  discover  is  to  remove  the  cov- 
«ring  which  hides  a  thing  from  view, 
whether  it  be  there  by  accident  or  de- 
sign; to  ditdose  is  to  open  that  which 
has  been  closed :  as  many  things  may  be 
covered  which  are  not  closed,  such  things 
may,  by  drawing  aside  the  covering,  be 
discovered:  a  country  is  properly  ducot^er- 
ed!,  or  a  plant  growing  in  some  heretofore 
unknown  place  may  be  discovered  ;  what- 
ever is  disclosed  must  have  been  previ- 
ously closed  or  enclosed  in  some  other 
body;  as  to  disclose  the  treasures  which 
lie  buried  in  the  earth. 

Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 

Sbakspkakb. 

The  shells  befnar  broken,  struck  off,  and  gone, 
the  stone  Included  in  them  is  thereby  disclosed 
and  set  at  liberty.  Woodwabd. 

So  in  the  figurative  or  moral  applica- 
tion, a  plot  may  be  discovered^  but  a  se- 
cret which  lies  deep  in  the  bosom  may 
be  disposed. 

He  shall  never,  by  any  alteration  in  me,  dis- 
cover my  knowledge  of  his  mistake.  Pops. 

If  I  disclose  my  passion, 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end  :  if  I  conceal  it. 
The  world  will  call  me  folse.  Addison. 

UNDRR,  BKLOW,  BKNBATH. 

UNDER,  like  hmd  in  behind,  and  the 
German  unter^  hirUer^  etc.,  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  in,  implying 
the  relation  of  enclosure.    BELOW  de- 


notes the  state  of  being  low;  and  BE- 
NEATH, from  the  German  tdeder,  and 
the  Greek  vtp0f  or  ivipOty  downward,  has 
the  same  original  signification.  It  is  ev- 
ident, therefore,  from  the  above,  that  the 
preposition  under  denotes  any  situation 
uf  retirement  or  concealment ;  belowy  any 
situation  of  inferiority  or  lowness ;  and 
beneath,  the  same,  only  in  a  still  greater 
degree.  We  are  covered  or  sheltered  by 
that  which  we  stand  %mder  ;  we  excel  or 
rise  above  that  which  is  hdoui  us;  we 
look  down  upon  that  which  is  bentaih 
us :  we  live  under  the  protection  of  gov- 
ernment; the  sun  disappears  when  it  is 
bdom  the  horizon;  we  are  apt  to  tread 
upon  that  which  is  altogether  beneaih  us. 

All  snblanary  comforts  imitate  the  changeable- 
nesa,  as  well  as  feel  the  influence,  of  the  pUuiet 
they  are  under.  South. 

Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  'MUnio,  eSofxw^  \ 
Nothing  that's  mortal  ean  so  quickly  move. 

DlNBAlff. 

How  can  anjihing  better  be  expected  than 
rust  and  canker,  when  men  will  rather  dig  their 
treasure  from  beneath  than  fetch  it  firom  above  ? 

SOUTB. 

UNDEBSTANDINO,  INTELLECT,  IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

UNDERSTANDING  {».  To  conceive), 
being  the  Saxon  word,  is  employed  to  de- 
scril^  a  familiar  and  easy  power  or  op- 
eration of  the  mind  in  forming  distinct 
ideas  of  things.  INTELLECT  (v. /n/t^ 
lect)  is  employed  to  mark  the  same  oper- 
ation in  regard  to  higher  and  more  ab- 
struse objects.  The  understanding  ap- 
plies to  the  first  exercise  of  the  rational 
powers:  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of 
children  and  savages  that  they  employ 
their  understandings  on  the  simple  ob- 
jects of  perception ;  a  child  uses  his  un- 
derstanding to  distinguish  the  dimensions 
of  objects,  or  to  apply  the  right  names 
to  the  things  that  come  before  his  notic*e. 

By  understanding^  I  mean  that  ftculty 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge,  generals  as  well  as  partie- 
nlars,  absent  things  as  well  as  present,  and  to 
Judge  of  their  truth  or  fiilsehood,  good  or  evil. 

WiLKUfS. 

Intelleety  being  a  matured  state  of  the 
understanding,  is  roost  properly  applied 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  their 
powers  in  full  vigor :  we  speak  of  under- 
standing  as  the  characteristic  distinction 
between  man  and  brute ;  but  human  be- 
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ingfl  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  measure  of  their  inieUeot.  We 
may  expect  the  youngest  children  to  em- 
ploy an  undtnianding  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  they  have  of  using 
their  senses;  we  are  gratified  when  we 
see  great  inUiUct  in  the  youth  whom  we 
are  instructing. 

The  light  within  lu  is  (since  the  fall)  become 
darkness ;  and  the  UHderuUindin^y  that  should 
l«  eyes  to  the  blind  fiKulty  of  the  will,  la  blind 
ItaeU.  South. 

All  those  arts  and  infentlona  which  rulgar 
minds  fraxe  at,  the  ingenious  pursne,  and  all  ad- 
mire, are  but  the  relics  of  an  inUlUet  dcfiiced 
with  sin  and  time.  Soctu. 

InteUeet  and  IXTELUGENGE  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  word;  but  intellfct 
is  applied  merely  to  human  power,  and 
tnteUigence  to  the  spiritual  power  of  high- 
er beings ;  as  the  inieHigeiice  of  angels : 
BO,  when  applied  to  human  beings,  it  is 
taken  in  the  most  abstract  sense  for  the 
inieUedual  power :  hence  we  speak  of  in- 
UUiffenee  as  displayed  in  the  countenance 
of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has 
exerted  his  inieUed^  and  thereby  proved 
that  it  exists. 

Silent  as  the  ecstatic  bliu 
or  sonis,  that  by  inUUigenc^  converse.  Otwat. 

L^NDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED,  UN- 
STEADY, WAVERING. 

UNDETERMINED  {v.  To  determine)  is 
a  temporary  state  of  the  mind ;  UNSET- 
TLED is  commonly  more  lasting :  we  are 
undetermined  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life ;  we  are  untettfed  in  matters  of  opin- 
ion: we  may  be  undetermined  whether 
we  shall  go  or  stay ;  we  are  untitled  in 
our  faith  or  religious  profession. 

Undetermined  and  unsettled  are  applied 
to  particular  objects ;  UNSTEADY  and 
WAVERING  are  habits  of  the  mind :  to 
be  uMtfody  is,  in  fact,  to  be  habitually 
wieettied  in  regard  to  all  objects.  An 
unJiettled  character  is  one  that  has  no 
settled  principles:  an  nneieady  character 
has  an  unfitness  in  himself  to  settle. 
Undetermined  describes  one  uniform 
state  of  mind,  namely,  the  want  of  de- 
termination :  imzvmn^  describes  a  change- 
able state,  namely,  the  state  of  determin- 
ing variously  at  diiferent  times.  Ufule- 
iermined  is  always  taken  in  an  indifferent, 
WMvering  mostly  in  a  bad,  sense :  we  may 


frequently  be  UHddermindd  from  the  lut. 
ure  of  the  case,  which  docs  not  present 
motives  for  determining ;  but  a  person 
is  mostly  leavering^  from  a  defect  in  his 
character,  in  cases  where  he  might  de^ 
termine.  A  parent  may  with  reason  be 
undetermined  as  to  the  line  of  Kfe  which 
he  shall  choose  for  his  son :  men  of  soft 
and  timid  characters  are  always  louwr- 
ing  in  the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  the 
most  important,  concerns  of  life. 

We  suffer  the  last  part  of  Hfe  to  steal  from  ns 
in  weak  hopes  of  some  ibrtnitoas  occtirreiice  or 
drowsy  equilibrations  at  undetermined  ^Mwatel. 

JoBsaow. 


Uncertain  and  nneettled  as  Ocero  waa,he 
seems  fired  with  the  contemplation  of  immortal- 
ity. Pkabcs. 

Yon  will  find  sobemeaa  and  troth  in  the  prop- 
er teachera  of  reMgioo,  and  mu^  nneieadineee 
and  vanity  in  others.  Ejita.  Wcxtwobzh. 

Yet  such,  we  find,  they  are  as  can  control 
The  servile  actions  of  our  icav*ring  aouL 

rnoB. 

TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOP. 

To  UNFOLD  is  to  open  that  which  has 
been  folded ;  to  UNRAVEL  is  to  open 
that  which  has  been  ravetied  or  tangled ; 
to  DEVELOP  is  to  open  that  whidi  has 
been  wrapped  in  an  envelope.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  therefore  to  mor- 
al objects  is  obvious:  what  has  been 
folded  and  kept  secret  is  unfolded;  in 
this  manner  a  hidden  transaction  is  un- 
folded^  by  being  related  circumstanttallT: 
what  has  been  entangled  in  any  mystery 
or  confusion  is  unravelled:  in  this  man- 
ner a  mysterious  transaction  is  unravelledf 
if  any  circumstance  is  fully  accounted 
for:  what  has  been  wrapped  up  so  as  to 
be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  is  develops 
ed;  in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or 
novel,  or  the  talent  of  a  person,  is  devei-^ 
oped. 

And  to  the  sage-fnstractlng  ey«  unfold 

The  various  twine  of  light  TROiooa. 

You  must  be  sure  to  unravel  all  your  designs 
to  a  Jealous  man.  Ai»DiaoR. 

The  character  of  Tiberius  is  extremely  diiBcolt 
to  develop.  Cuiibbblaiid. 

UNHAPPY,  MISERABLE,  WRETCHED. 

UNHAPPY  is  literally  not  to  be  hap- 
py; this  is  the  negative  condition  of 
many  who  might  be  happy  if  they 
pleased.  MISERABLE,  from  mitertor^ 
to  pity,  is  to  deserve  pity ;  that  is,  to  he 
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podtively  and  extremelj  unhappiu:  this 
is  the  lot  onlj  of  a  comparatively  few : 
"WRETCHED,"  from  our  word  wrecks  the 
Saxon  wrtooa^  an  exile,  and  the  like,  sig- 
nifies cast  away  or  abandoned ;  that  is, 
particularly  miserable,  which  is  the  lot 
of  still  fewer.  As  happiness  lies  proper- 
ly in  the  mind,  unhappy  is  taken  in  the 
proper  sense,  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  feelings ;  but  is  figuratively  extended 
to  the  outward  circumstances  which  oc- 
casion the  painful  feelings ;  we  lead  an 
itnhappy  life,  or  are  in  an  unhappy  con- 
dition: as  that  which  excites  the  com- 
passion of  others  must  be  external,  and 
the  state  of  abandonment  must  of  itself 
be  an  outward  state,  m\»erdble  and  wretch- 
ed are  properly  applied  to  the  outward 
circumstances  which  cause  the  pain,  and 
improperly  to  the  pain  which  is  occa- 
sioned. We  can  measure  the  force  of 
these  words,  that  is  to  say,  the  degree  of 
ttnhappineu  which  they  express,  only  by 
the  circumstance  which  causes  the  un- 
happiness.  An  unhappy  man  is  indefi- 
nite ;  as  we  may  be  unholy  from  slight 
circumstances,  or  from  those  which  are 
important ;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
happy at  the  loss  of  a  plaything ;  a  man 
is  uanJuippy  who  leads  a  vicious  life :  mii- 
erabU  and  wretched  are  more  limited  in 
their  application ;  a  child  cannot  be  ei- 
ther miserable  or  wretched  and  he  who 
is  so  has  some  serious  cause,  either  in 
his  own  mind  or  in  his  circumstances,  to 
make  him  so :  a  man  is  miserable  who  is 
tormented  by  his  conscience ;  a  mother 
will  be  wretched  who  sees  her  child  vio- 
lently torn  from  her. 

Sach  Is  the  ikte  unhappy  women  find. 
Aim!  such  tlie  corse  entail'd  upon  our  kind. 

Rows. 

God,  according  to  bis  aniversal  way  of  work- 
ing, graciously  tarns  these  follies  (from  the  pas- 
sions) so  fiu*  to  the  advantaj^e  of  his  miserable 
creatures,  as  to  be  the  present  solace  and  support 
of  their  diatreascs.  Warbubtom. 

*Tla  roarmnr,  discontent,  distrust, 

That  makes  yoa  leretelied.  Gat. 

UNIAI  PORT  ANT,  INSIGXIFICAJJT,  IMMA- 
TERIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 

Thr  want  of  importance,  of  considera- 
tion, of  signification,  and  of  matter  or 
substance,  is  expressed  by  these  tenns. 
They  differ,  therefore,  principally  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  primitives ;  but 


they  are  so  doeeiy  allied  that  they  may 
be  employed  sometimes  indifferently. 
UNIMPORTANT  regards  the  conse- 
quences  of  our  actions:  it  is  ummpor- 
tant  whether  we  use  this  or  that  word 
in  certain  cases:  INCONSIDERABLE 
and  INSIGNIFICANT  respects  those 
things  which  may  attract  notice:  the 
former  is  more  adapted  to  the  grave 
style,  to  designate  the  comparative  low 
value  of  things ;  the  latter  is  a  familiar 
term  which  seems  to  convey  a  contempt- 
uous meaning :  in  a  description,  we  may 
say  that  the  number,  the  size,  the  quan- 
tity,  etc.,  is  inconsiderable;  in  speaking 
of  persons,  we  may  say  they  are  ineiffmfi- 
cant  in  stature,  look,  taleut,  station,  and 
the  like;  or,  speaking  of  things,  an  en- 
siynificant  production,  or  an  insiynifieant 
word :  IMMATERIAL  is  a  species  of  the 
unimportani,which  is  applied  only  to  fa- 
miliar subjects ;  it  is  immaterial  whether 
we  go  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  it  is  imnwU- 
rial  whether  we  have  a  few  or  many. 

Nigno  and  Guerra  made  no  discoveries  of  any 
importance.  Robertson. 

That  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  mortal  by  any 
principle  of  natnral  reason  Is  I  think  no  incori' 
eiderable  point  gained.  South. 

Aa  I  am  insiffnijleant  to  the  company  in  pub* 
lie  places,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend 
to  make  an  appearance.  Addisok. 

If,  in  the  Judgment  of  impartial  persons,  the 
arguments  be  strong  enough  to  convince  an  un- 
biassed mind,  it  is  not  material  whether  every 
wrangling  athebt  will  sit  down  contented  with 
them.  Stilukgflebt. 

UNLB6S)  EXCEPT. 

UNLESS,  which  is  equivalent  to  if  less, 
if  not,  or  if  one  fail,  is  employed  only  for 
the  particular  case ;  but  EXCEPT  has  al- 
ways a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception  is  hereby  signified :  I 
shall  not  do  it  unless  he  ask  me ;  no  one 
can  enter  exapt  those  who  are  provided 
with  tickets. 

Unless  money  can  be  borrowed,  trade  cannot 
be  carried  on.  Blackstonb. 

If  a  wife  continues  in  the  use  of  her  Jewels  till 
her  Imsband's  death,  she  shall  afterward  retain 
them  against  his  executors  and  administrators, 
and  all  other  persons  except  creditors. 

B1.ACK8TONE. 

UNOrFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE,  HARM- 
LESS. 

UNOFFENDING  denotes  the  act  of 
not  offending:  INOFFENSIVE,  the  prop. 
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erty  of  not  being  disposed  or  apt  to  of- 
fend: HARML^S,  the  property  of  be- 
ing void  of  harm.  Unoffmding  expresses, 
tliercfore,  only  a  partial  state ;  inoffmmve 
and  harmUu  mark  the  disposition  and 
character.  A  child  is  unofffndinff  as  long 
as  he  does  nothing  to  offend  others ;  but 
he  may  be  offtnmst  if  he  discover  an  un- 
amiable  temper,  or  has  unpleasant  man- 
ners: a  creature  is  inoffenaive  that  has 
nothing  in  itself  that  can  offend;  but 
that  is  hamden  which  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  harm.  Domestic 
animals  are  frequently  very  inoffenmne; 
it  is  a  great  recommendation  of  a  quack 
medicine  to  say  that  it  is  hamda^ 

The  unoffMding  royal  little  onea  were  not 
only  condemned  to  iangni«h  in  soUtnde  and  dark- 
nett,baft  tbeir  bodies  left  to  perish  with  disease. 

Sbwaro. 

For  drinks,  the  grape 
She  crashes,  inofftwtU^  must.  Miltok. 

When  the  disciple  is  questioned  about  the  stud- 
ies of  his  master,  he  makes  report  of  some  minute 
and  frivolous  researohes  which  are  introduced 
only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  harmUs»  lauKh . 

CCMBEKLAMD. 

CNKULY,  UNOOVERXABLE,  REFRAC- 
TORY. 

UNRULY  marks  the  want  of  disposi- 
tion to  be  ruled ;  UNGOVERNABLE,  an 
absolute  incapacity  to  be  goTemed:  the 
former  is  a  temporary  or  partial  error, 
the  latter  is  an  habitual  defect  in  the 
temper :  a  volatile  child  will  be  occasion- 
ally unndy  ;  any  child  of  strong  passions 
will  become  %mgwtmakle  by  excessive  in- 
dulgence: we  say  that  our  wills  are  un- 
rviii  and  our  tempers  are  ungovernable. 
REFRACTORY,  from  the  Latin  re/ringo, 
to  break  open,  marks  the  disposition  to 
break  everything  down  before  it:  it  is 
the  excess  of  the  unruly  with  regard  to 
children :  the  unruly  is,  however,  nega- 
tive; but  the  refractory  is  positive:  an 
unruly  child  objects  to  be  ruled;  a  re- 
fractory child  sets  up  a  positive  resist- 
ance to  all  rule ;  an  unndy  child  may  be 
altogether  silent  and  passive;  a  refrac- 
tory child  always  commits  himself  by 
some  act  of  intemperance  in  word  or 
deed :  he  is  umndy^  if  in  any  degree  he 
gives  trouble  in  the  rtdinff  ;  he  is  refrac- 
tory^ if  he  refuses  altogether  to  be  ruled. 

How  hsrdly  is  the  restive,  unruly  will  of  roan 
first  tamed  and  broke  to  duty.  South. 


I  conoeive  (replied  Niehoku)  I 
fore  you,  my  moat  equitable  Jo<^;ea,  far  do 
a  crime  than  cudgelling  my  rtft-aetory  nrair 

On 


Hear'ns,  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  oM  * 
BoQsfa,  poor,  oonient,  unffottnuibly  bold. 


UNSEARCHABLE,  IN6CRUTABUE. 

These  torms  are  both  applied  to  tbings 
set  above  the  understanding  of  man, 
but  not  altogether  indifferentlv ;  for  that 
which  is  UNSEARCHABLE  is  not  set  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  us  as  that  which 
is  INSCRUTABLE :  for  that  which  is 
tearched  is  in  common  concerns  easier 
to  be  found  than  that  which  requires  a 
acnUiny,  The  ways  of  God  are  all  to  us 
finito  creatures  more  or  less  unseareka- 
bU;  but  the  mysterious  plans  of  Provi- 
dence, as  frequently  evinced  in  the 
of  men,  are  altogether  inaenUablc, 

Things  else  by  me  SHiMoroftaMe,  now 
With  wonder. 

To  exMct  that  tlie  intricacies  of  sdeaee  will  be 
pierced  by  a  careless  glance,  is  to  expect  a  psrtiE-> 
nlar  privilege ;  bnt  to  suppose  that  tiie  nu 
inacrutabU  to  diligence,  is  to  enduda  the 
in  Tolontarx  shackles.  J< 


UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  UNUTFBR- 
ABLE,  INEXPRESSIBLE. 

UNSPEAKABLE  and  INEFFABLE, 
from  the  Latin  for,  to  speak,  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning ;  but  the  tm- 
tpeakable  is  said  of  objects  in  general,  par- 
ticularly of  that  which  is  above  human 
conception,  and  surpasses  the  power  of 
Unguage  to  describe ;  as  the  wupeakeAie 
goodness  of  God:  INEFFABLE  is  said 
of  such  objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in 
words  with  adequate  foroe ;  as  the  tae/^ 
fable  sweetness  of  a  person's  \ook :  UN- 
UTTERABLE and  INEXPRESSIBLE  ai« 
extended  in  their  signification  to  that 
which  is  incommunicable  by  signs  from 
one  being  to  another ;  thus  grief  is  un- 
utterable which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  sufferer  by  any  sounds  to  bring  home 
to  the  feelings  of  another ;  grief  is  inex- 
premble  which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by 
looks,  or  words,  or  any  signs.  Uuuttera- 
ble  is  therefore  applied  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  wishes  to  give  uUeranee;  in- 
expreuibU  may  be  said  of  that  which  is 
to  be  expressed  concerning  others:  our 
own  pains  are  nnutteroble;  the  sweetness 
of  a  person's  countenance  is  inexpremlde. 
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Tbe  vast  diffierenoe  of  God*a  nature  from  onra 
makes  the  difference  between  them  ao  unspeak- 
abl^f  cpreat  South. 

TVie  infliienoea  of  the  Divine  nature  enliven 
tbe  mind  with  ineffabU  Joys.  South. 

Nature  breeds, 
Perv«ra«f  all  monatroas,  ail  prodigioua  thtnge, 
.  Abominable,  unuUerabU.  Uwson, 

Tbe  evil  which  liea  lurking  under  a  temptation 
Is  intolerable  and  iiu9pre9»ibU.  South. 

UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD;  FALSITY,  LIE. 

UNTRUTH    is    au    untrue    saying; 
FALSEHOOD  and   LIE  are  false  say- 
iugs :    frntttUh  of  itself  reflects  do  dis- 
grace on  the  agent ;  it  may  be  uninten- 
tional or  not :  a  falsehood  and  a  lie  are 
intentional  false  sayings,  differing  only 
in  degree  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender : 
a  falsehood  is  not  always  spoken  for  the 
express  intention  of  deceiving,  but  a  lie 
is  uttered  only  for  tbe  worst  of  purposes. 
Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  telling/o/a^- 
hoods  from  the  mere  love  of  talking :  those 
wbo  are  guilty  of  bad  actions  endeavor 
to  conceal  them  by  lies.    Children  are  apt 
to  speak  wtJtnUhs  for  want  of  understand- 
ing tbe  value  of  words :  travellers,  from 
a  love  of  exaggeration,  are  apt  to  intro- 
duce ya/MA/>o£^  into  their  narrations*,  it 
is  the  nature  of  a  /m  to  increase  itself  to 
a  tenfold  degree ;  one  lie  must  be  backed 
by  many  more. 

FaUAood  is  also  used  in  the  abstract 
sense  for  what  \ii  false.  FALSITY  is 
nerer  used  but  in  the  abstract  sense,  for 
the  property  of  the  false.  The  former 
is  general,  the  latter  particular,  in  the 
application :  the  truth  ov  falsehood  of  an 
assertion  is  not  always  to  be  distinctly 
proved ;  the/o/ai/y  of  any  particular  per- 
son's assertion  may  be  proved  by  the  ev- 
idence of  others. 

Above  all  things  tell  no  untruth^  no,  not  even 
in  triflea.  Si&  HKNar  Stdnxt. 

Many-  temptations  to  falsehood  will  occur  in 
the  disgniae  of  passions  too  specious  to  fear  much 
reaistanee.  JoHKsoir. 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteration  either 
in  tbe  truth  w  falsity  of  things.  South. 

The  nature  of  a  lie  conaists  in  this,  that  it  is 
a  fiilse  signification  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
uaed.  South. 

UNWORTHY,  WORTHLESS. 

UNWORTHY  is  a  term  of  less  reproach 
than  WORTHLESS;  for  the  former  sig- 
nifies not  to  be  %Dorthy  of  praise  or  hon- 


or ;  the  latter  signifies  to  be  without  all 
worth,  and  consequently  in  the  fullest 
sense  bad.  It  may  be  a  mark  of  mod- 
esty or  humility  to  say  that  I  am  an  tcn- 
worthy  partaker  of  your  kindness ;  but  it 
would  be  folly  and  extravagance  to  say 
that  I  am  a  worthless  partaker  of  your 
kindness.  There  are  many  tmvortAy  mem- 
bers in  every  religious  community;  but 
every  society  that  is  conducted  upon  prop- 
er principles  will  take  care  to  exclude 
worthless  members.  In  regard  to  one  an- 
other, we  are  often  unworthy  of  the  dis- 
tinctions or  privileges  we  enjoy;  in  re- 
gard to  our  Maker,  we  are  all  unworthy 
of  his  goodness,  for  we  are  all  worthless 
in  his  eyes. 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  daya  did  spend. 
Till  now  disdaining  his  unworthy  end.  Dshham. 

The  school  of  Socratea  waa  at  one  time  desert- 
ed by  everybody  except  iEschines,  the  parasite 
of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  and  the  most  worthless 
man  living.  CumsaLAKD. 

rSAGE,  CUSTOM,  PRESCRIPTION. 

The  usage  is  what  one  has  been  long 
used  to  do ;  CUSTOM  {v.  Custom)  is  what 
one  generally  does ;  PRESCRIPTION  is 
what  is  prescribed  by  usage  to  be  done. 
The  usaffe  acquires  force  and  sanction  by 
dint  of  time;  the  eustom  acquires  sanc- 
tion by  the  frequency  of  its  being  done 
or  the  numbers  doing  it;  the  prescrip- 
tion acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
prescribes.  Hence  it  arises  that  customs 
vary  in  every  age,  but  that  usage  and  pre- 
scription supply  the  place  of  written  law. 

With  the  national  assembly  of  France,  posses- 
sion is  nothing,  law  and  usage  are  nothing. 

BUBKS. 

For,  since  the  time  of  Satum*8  holy  reign, 

His  hoapttable  customs  we  retain.         Dstdeh. 

If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescription 
could  be  wholly  shaken  off,  on  what  occasion 
should  it  be  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  law- 
ful pleasure  ?  Johnson. 

UTILITY,  USE,  SERVICE,  AVAIL. 

UTILITY  and  USE  both  come  from 
utor.  SERVICE,  from  the  Latin  servio^ 
to  employ  or  make  use  of.  AVAIL, 
from  a  or  a<^  and  vail^  in  French  va/otr, 
and  Latin  valeo^  signifies  strength  for  a 
given  purpose  or  to  a  given  end. 

All  these  terms  imply  fitness  to  be 
employed  to  advantage  (v.  Advantage^ 
Benefit).     Utility  is  applied  in  a  general 
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sense  to  what  may  be  usefully  employ- 
ed:  km  to  that  which  is  actually  so  em- 
ployed ;  things  are  said  to  be  of  general 
utiiUy,  or  a  thing  is  said  to  be  of  a  partic- 
ular Hse. 

Those  things  vrMch  hare  lon^^  gone  together 
are  confederate,  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so 
well ;  but,  though  they  help  by  their  if^ily,  yet 
tliey  trouble  by  their  inconformity.  Bacon. 

The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age  seem  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  ut6  of  iron. 

ROBBRTSON. 

The  word  tue  refers  us  to  the  employ- 
ment of  things  generally,  and  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  such  uae;  service,  the 
particular  state  or  capacity  of  a  thing  to 
be  usefully  employed.  It  is  most  proper, 
therefore,  to  say  that  prayers  and  en- 
treaties are  of  tue ;  but  in  speaking  of 
tools,  weapons,  and  the  like,  to  say  they 
are  of  service.  Prudence  forbids  us  to 
destroy  anything  that  may  be  of  lue; 
economy  enjoins  upon  us  not  to  throw 
aside  anything  as  long  as  it  is  fit  for 
service, 

A  man  with  great  talents  bat  Told  of  discretion 
is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  strong  and  blind, 
endued  with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  want 
of  sight  is  of  no  HS6  to  him.  Addison. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  service  to  these  people 
(hypochondriacs)  to  wear  some  electric  substance 
next  their  skin,  to  defend  tiie  nerves  and  fibres 
from  the  damp  of  non-electric  air.        Bbtdonb. 

All  the  preceding  terms  are  taken  ab> 
solutely:  AVAIL  is  a  term  of  relative 
import;  it  respects  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  thing  may  be  fit  or  other- 
wise to  be  employed  with  efficacy.  When 
entreaties  are  found  to  be  of  no  av€al, 
females  sometimes  try  the  force  of  tears. 

Wliat  does  it  avails  though  Seneca  had  taught 
ns  good  morality  as  Christ  himself  from  the 

mount  ?  CUUB£RI.ANI>. 

TO  UTTER,  SPEAK,  AltTICULATE,  PRO- 
NOUNCE. 

UTTER,  from  ow/,  signifies  to  put  out ; 
that  is,  to  send  forth  a  sound :  this,  there- 
fore, is  a  more  general  term  than  SPEAK, 
which  is  to  uUer  an  intelligible  sound. 
\Vc  may  uiter  a  groan ;  we  speak  words 
only,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  serve 
as  words.  To  speak^  therefore,  is  only  a 
species  of  tUteranee ;  a  dumb  man  has 
iUterarwe,  but  not  speech.  ARTICULATE 
and  PRONOUXCE  are  modes  of  speak- 
ing;  to  articulate^  from  articulum,  a  joint, 


is  to  prowntnee  distinctly  the  ieUera  or 
syllables  of  words ;  which  is  the  first  ef- 
fort of  a  child  beginning  to  speak.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  make  a  cnild  m-- 
tichuate  every  letter  when  he  first  b^os 
to  speak  or  read.  To  pnmasmce,  from  the 
Latin  prammeio,  to  speak  out  load,  is  a 
formal  mode  of  tpeakiftg.  A  child  most 
first  articulate  the  letters  and  the  srlla- 
bles,  then  he  pronounces  or  sets  forth  the 
whole  word ;  this  is  necessary  before  he 
can  speak  to  be  understood. 

At  each  word  that  my  destruction  uUer'd 

My  heart  recoUed.  Otvbt. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  yon  may  change  and 

mend. 
But  words  onoe  spots  can  never  be  recali'd. 

The  torments  of  disease  can  sometfmes  only 
be  signified  by  groana  or  sobs,  or  inartiemiate 
ejacniations.  JoSDoeosr. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you.  as  I  pronounced 
it  to  yon.  Si 


V. 


VACANCY,  VACUITY,  INANITY. 

VACANCY  and  VACUITY  both  de- 
note the  space  unoccupied,  or  the  ab- 
stract quality  of  being  unoccupied.  IN- 
ANITY, from  the  Latin  inanis^  denotes 
the  abstract  quality  of  emptiness,  or  of 
not  containing  anything :  hence  the  for- 
mer terms  voteancy  and  vaautif  are  need 
in  an  indifferent  sense;  inanUif  always 
in  a  bad  sense :  there  may  be  a  vacanof 
in  the  mind,  or  a  vacancy  in  life,  which 
we  may  or  may  not  fill  up  as  we  please ; 
but  iiumiiif  of  character  denotes  the  want 
of  the  essentials  Uiat  constitute  a  char- 
acter. 

There  are  vacuities  in  the  happiest  lifie,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  fill. 

When  I  look  up  and  behold  the  hearens,  it 
makes  me  scorn  the  world  and  the  pleasnrea 
thereof,  considering  the  vanity  of  these  and  tiM 
itianittf  of  the  other.  Howsix. 

VAIN,  INEFFECTUAL,  FRUITLESS. 

Thesk  epithets  are  all  applied  Co  our 
endeavors ;  but  the  term  VAIN  {v.  Idle) 
is  the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  the 
other  terms  are  particular  and  definite. 
What  we  aim  at^  as  well  as  what  we 
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strive  for,  may  be  vain;  bnt  INEFPECT- 
UALf,  that  19,  not  efftctual  (v.  Effeeiive\ 
and   FRUITLESS,  that  is,  without  fruit, 
sigDif ying  not  producing  the  desired  fruit 
of  one's  labor,  refer  onlv  to  the  termina- 
tion  or  value  of  our  labors.     When  the 
object  aimed  at  is  general  in  its  import, 
it  is  common  to  term  the  endeavor  vain 
iwhea  it  cannot  attain  this  object:  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to   reform  a  person's 
character  until  he  is  convinced  that  he 
Btauds  in  need  of  reformation ;  when  the 
means  employed  are  inadequate  for  the 
attainment  of  the  particular  end,  it  is 
^  usual   to  call  the  endeavor  ineffectual ; 
cool  arguments  will  be  ineffectual  in  con- 
vincing any  one  inflamed  with  a  partic- 
ular passion :  when  labor  is  specifically 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  a  partic- 
ular object,  it  is  usual  to  term  it /miileti 
if  it  fail:  peace -makers  will  often  find 
themselves  in  this  condition,  that  their 
labors  will  be  rendered /rui^/isas  by  the 
violent  passions  of  angry  opponents. 

Nature  aloud  calls  out  for  lialmy  rest. 

But  all  in  vain,  Gemtudi am. 

After  many  fmiUeta  overtures,  the  Inca,  de- 
spafaiiiK  of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  at- 
tacked him  by  surprise  with  a  nainerous  body. 

ROBBRiaOM. 

Tbon  thyself  with  scorn 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  offer'd<wron9, 
Though  inefftcUuil  found.  Miltok. 

VALUABLE,  PRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 

VALUABLE  signifies  fit  to  be  valued; 
PRECIOUS,  having  a  high  price ;  COST- 
LY,  costing  much  money.  Valuable  ex- 
presses directly  the  idea  of  value;  pre- 
ciauM  and  eodltf  express  the  same  idea  in- 
directly :  on  the  other  hand,  that  which 
is  valuable  is  only  said  to  be  fit  or  deserv- 
ing of  value  ;  but  preciout  and  coKily  de- 
note that  which  is  highly  valuable,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  measure  of  val- 
uing objects,  that  is,  by  the  price  they 
bear ;  hence,  the  latter  two  express  the 
idea  much  more  strongly  than  the  former. 

Remote  conntrles  cannot  convey  their  com- 
modities by  land  to  those  places,  when  on  ac- 
count of  their  rarity  they  are  desired  and  become 
valuable.  RoBEaTsoM. 

It  is  no  Improper  compsrison  that  a  thankful 
heart  is  like  a  box  of  precioiu  ointment 

Howell. 

The  kinir  i^are  him  all  the  duke's  rich  fhrs,  and 
moeh  of  his  eotUy  household  stuff.  Llotd. 


They  are  similarly  distinguished  in 
their  moral  application :  a  book  is  valu- 
able according  to  its  contents,  or  accord- 
ing  to  the  estimate  which  men  set  upon 
it,  either  individually  or  collectively.  The 
Bible  is  the  only  preci43V8  book  in  the 
world  that  has  intnnsic  value,  that  is,  set 
above  all  price.  There  are  many  cosily 
things,  which  are  only  valuable  to  the 
individuals  who  are  disposed  to  expend 
money  upon  them. 

What  an  absurd  thing  it  is  to  pass  over  all  the 
vtttiMbU  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  on 
his  intlrmities !  Addison. 

Two  other  preeioue  drops  that  ready  stood 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
Kiss'd  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse. 

Miltok. 
Christ  is  sometimes  pleased  to  make  the  pro- 
fession of  himself  cotAly.  Scvm. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 

VALUE,  from  the  Latin  valeo,  to  be 
strong,  respects  those  essential  qualities 
which  constitute  its  strength.  WORTH, 
in  German  werth,  from  waJiren,  to  per- 
ceive, signifies  that  good  which  is  experi- 
enced or  felt  to  exist  in  a  thing.  RATE, 
V.  Proporhon,  PRICE,  in  Latin  pretiwn^ 
from  the  Greek  Tcpaaaia,  to  sell,  signifies 
what  a  thing  is  sold  for. 

Value  is  a  general  and  indefinite  tern, 
applied  to  whatever  is  conceived  to  be 
good  in  a  thing :  the  worth  is  that  good 
only  which  is  conceived  or  known  na 
such.  The  value,  therefore,  of  a  thing  is 
as  variable  as  the  humors  and  circum- 
stances of  men;  it  may  be  nothing  or 
something  very  great  in  the  same  object 
at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of  different 
men.  The  teorlh  is,  however,  that  va/tte 
which  is  acknowledged ;  it  is  therefoi'e 
something  more  fixed  and  permaneiit: 
we  speak  of  the  value  of  external  objects 
which  are  determined  by  taste;  but  t'le 
vorth  of  things  as  determined  by  ruie. 
The  valiie  of  a  book  that  is  out  of  print 
is  fluctuating  and  uncertain ;  but  its  rial 
tporth  may  not  be  more  than  what  it 
would  fetch  for  waste  paper.  The  rite 
and  price  are  the  measures  of  that  value 
or  worth  ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the 
latter  in  a  particular  application  to  mer- 
cantile transactions.  Whatever  we  give 
in  exchange  for  another  thing,  whether 
according  to  a  definite  or  an  indefinite 
estimation,  that  is  said  to  be  done  at  a 
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certain  rate  ;  thus  we  parchase  pleasure 
at  a  dear  raU^  when  it  ia  at  the  expense 
of  our  health :  price  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change  estimated  by  coin  or  any  other 
medium :  hence  price  is  a  fixed  raU^  and 
may  be  figuratively  applied  in  that  sense 
to  moral  objects ;  as,  when  health  is  ex- 
pressly  sacrificed  to  pleasure,  it  may  be 
termed  the  price  of  pleasure. 

Life  hM  no  valus  as  an  end,  but  means. 

An  end  deplorable !  A  means  divine.       Toimo. 

Pay 
No  moment,  bnt  in  purchase  of  its  tcorM ; 
And  what  it's  worVi  asli  death-beds.       Yocno. 

If  you  will  take  my  humor  as  it  runs,  you 
shall  have  hearty  thanlis  into  the  bargain  for 
taking  it  off  at  such  a  rate. 

EaKL  or  SHAmSBCRT. 

The  soul's  high  price 
Is  writ  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  skies.     Youvo. 

TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  ESTEEM. 

To  VALUE  is  in  the  literal  sense  to 
fix  a  value  on  a  thing.  PRIZE,  signify- 
ing to  fix  a  price,  and  ESTEEM  (v.  ^- 
teem\  are  both  modes  of  valuing. 

To  value  is  to  set  any  value^  real  or 
supposititious,  relative  or  absolute,  on  a 
thing :  in  this  sense  men  value  gold  above 
silver,  or  an  appraiser  values  goods.  To 
value  may  either  be  applied  to  material 
or  spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  men- 
tal actions:  prize  and  eettem  are  taken 
only  as  mental  actions;  the  former  in 
reference  to  sensible  or  moral  objects, 
the  latter  only  to  moral  objects :  we  may 
value  books  according  to  their  market 
price,  or  we  may  value  them  according  to 
their  contents ;  we  prize  books  only  for 
their  contents,  in  which  sense  prize  is  a 
much  stronger  term  than  value;  we  also 
prize  men  for  their  usefulness  to  society ; 
we  esteem  their  moral  characters. 

Tlie  prfMe,  the  beauteous  pHM,  I  will  resign. 
So  dearly  valu*dt  and  so  Justly  mine.         Pope. 

Nothing  makes  women  eeteemed  by  the  oppo- 
site sex  more  than  chastity ;  whether  It  be  that 
we  always  prite  those  most  who  are  hardest  to 
come  at,  or  that  nothing  besides  chastity,  with 
its  collateral  attendants,  fidelity  and  constancy, 
gives  a  man  a  property  in  the  person  he  lores. 

Ai>Disoy. 

VARIATION,  VARIETY. 

VARIATION  denotes  the  act  of  vary- 
ing  (v.  To  change)  \  VARIETY  denotes 
fche  quality  of  varying^  or  the  thing  va- 
ried.   The  astronomer  obaenres  the  va- 


riaiioM  in  the  heavens ;  the  philoaopher 
observes  the  variaUona  in  the  climate 
i  from  year  to  year.  Varietg  is  pleaang 
to  all  persons,  but  to  none  so  modi  as 
the  young  and  the  fickle :  there  is  &n  in- 
finite variettf  in  every  species  of  objects, 
animate  or  inanimate. 

The  idea  of  variation  (as  a  constitaeDt  in 
beauty),  without  attending  so  accurately  to  the 
manner  of  rariaUony  has  led  Mr.  Hogarth  U. 
consider  angular  figures  as  heantifhl. 


As  to  the  c«>lor8  usually  fboad  in  beantiAil  bod- 
ies, it  may  be  diflfcult  to  ascertain  them,  heraiwf 
in  the  several  parts  of  nature  there  it  an  mfinite 
varieiif.  Btbke. 

VENAL,  MERCENABT. 

VEXAL,  from  the  Latin  venalie,  signi- 
fies salable  or  ready  to  be  sold,  which, 
applied  as  it  commonly  is  to  persons,  is  a 
much  stronger  term  than  MERCENART 
(v.  Mercenary).  A  venal  man  gives  up 
all  principle  for  interest;  a  mercenary 
man  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to 
principle :  veneU  writers  are  such  as  write 
in  favor  of  the  cause  that  can  promote 
them  to  riches  or  honors;  a  scrrant  is 
commonly  a  mercenary^  who  gives  his  ser- 
vices according  as  he  is  paid :  those  who 
are  loudest  in  their  professions  of  politi- 
cal purity  are  the  best  subjects  for  a 
minister^  to  make  venal;  a  mercenary 
spirit  is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
trade. 

The  minister,  w«U  pleaaM  at  small  expense. 
To  silence  so  much  rude  impertinenoe. 
With  squeeae  and  whisper  yields  to  bis  demaadi. 
And  on  the  venai  list  enroll'd  he  stands^ 

JarrBs. 

For  their  assistance  they  repair  to  the  North- 
em  steel,  and  bring  in  an  unnatural,  mercenary 
crew.  SocTB. 

VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 

VENIAL,  from  the  Latin  venia,  pardon 
or  indulgence,  is  applied  to  what  may  be 
tolerated  without  express  disparagement 
to  the  individual,  or  direct  censure ;  but 
the  PARDONABLE  is  that  which  may 
only  escape  severe  censure,  but  cannot 
be  allowed :  garrulity  is  a  venial  offence 
in  old  age ;  levity  in  youth  is  pardonable 
in  single  instances. 

While  the  clergy  are  etajAoftd  in  extirpating 
mortal  sins,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the  world 
out  of  Indecencies  and  vimial  tnuwresaiona. 

Cmeamm 
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Tlie  weakMnet  of  Elisabeth  were  not  eODllned 
to  that  period  of  life  when  they  are  more  par- 
donabii.  RoBaaTSOif. 

VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 

VISRBAL,  from  verhitm,  a  word,  sigDi- 
fies  after  the  manner  of  a  spoken  word ; 
ORALi,  from  <m,  a  mouth,  signifies  by 
word  of  mouth ;  and  VOCAL,  from  vox, 
the  Toice,  signifies  by  the  Toioe :  the  for- 
mer two  of  these  words  are  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  spealcing  from  writing;  the 
latter  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the 
voice  from  any  other  sounds,  particularly 
in  singing:  a  verbal  message  is  distin- 
guished from  one  written  on  a  paper,  or 
in  a  note ;  oral  tradition  is  distinguished 
f roui  that  which  is  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  means  of  booics;  vocal  music 
is  distinguished  from  instrumental ;  vocal 
sounds  are  more  harmonious  than  those 
which  proceed  from  any  other  bodies. 

Amonup  all  the  Northern  nations,  sliaklng  of 
hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind  the  bor^n, 
a  custom  which  we  stiU  retain  in  msny  verbal 
contracts.  Blackstoks. 

Forth  came  the  haraan  pair. 
And  joln*d  their  noeal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  Toice.  Milton. 

In  the  flret  ages  of  the  world  instmciion  was 
commonly  oraL  Johnson. 

VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

VEXATION  (v.  To  dupleaae)  springs 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting  unpleas- 
antly on  the  inclinations  or  passions  of 
men ;  MORTIFICATION  (v.  To  hunMe) 
is  a  strong  degree  of  vexaiion,  which 
arises  from  particular  circumstances  act- 
ing on  particular  passions :  the  loss  of  a 
day*s  pleasure  is  a  vexation  to  one  who  is 
eager  for  pleasure;  the  loss  of  a  prize, 
or  the  circumstance  of  coming  into  dis- 
grace where  we  expected  honor,  is  a  mor- 
iifieation  to  an  ambitious  person.     Vexa- 
lion  arises  principally  from  our  wishes 
and  views  being  crossed;  moriifieaiion, 
from  our  pride  and  self-importance  be- 
ing hurt ;  CHAGRIN,  in  French  (Jiagrin, 
from  ttigrir^  and  the  Latin  acer^  sharp, 
signifying  a  sharp  point,  arises  from  a 
mixture  of  the  two;  disappointments  are 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  of 
vexation,  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  gire  pain  and  trouble ;  an  expos- 
ure of  our  poverty  may  be  more  or  less 
of  a  mortification,  according  to  the  value 


which  we  set  on  wealth  and  grandeur ;  a 
refusal  of  a  request  will  produce  more  or 
less  of  cha^n,  as  it  is  accompanied  with 
circumstances  more  or  less  mortifying  to 
our  pride. 

Poverty  is  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many 
drcnnistances  of  nnessliiess  and  teouition^  that 
every  man  is  studious  to  avoid  it.         Johnson. 

I  am  fnorUfUd  by  those  compliments  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.  Pora. 

It  was  your  purpose  to  balance  mjehaorin  at 
the  inconsiderable  effect  of  that  essay,  by  repre- 
senting that  it  obtained  some  notice.  Uiix. 

VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 

VIEW  (v.  To  look\  and  SURVEY, 
compounded  of  vey  or  view  and  tur^  over, 
mark  the  act  of  the  person,  namely,  the 
looking  over  a  thing  with  more  or  less 
attention:  PROSPECT,  from  the  Latin 
prospectus  and  prospicio^  to  see  before, 
designates  the  thing  seen.  We  take  a 
view  or  sun^ey;  the  protpect  presents  it- 
self :  the  view  is  of  an  indefinite  extent ; 
the  survey  is  always  comprehensive  in  its 
nature.  Ignorant  people  take  but  nar- 
row views  of  things ;  men  take  more  or 
less  enlarged  views,  according  to  their 
cultivation:  the  capacious  mind  of  a 
genius  takes  a  survey  of  all  nature.  The 
view  depends  altogether  on  the  train  of  a 
person^s  thoughts ;  the  prospect  is  set  be- 
fore him,  it  depends  upfon  the  nature  of 
the  thing :  our  views  of  advancement  are 
sometimes  very  fallacious ;  our  prospects 
are  very  delusive ;  both  occasion  disap- 
pointment :  the  former  is  the  keener,  as 
we  have  to  charge  the  miscalculation 
upon  ourselves.  Sometimes  our  prospects 
depend  upon  our  views,  at  least  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  ;  he  who  forms  erroneous 
views  of  a  future  state  has  but  a  wretched 
prospect  beyond  the  grave. 

With  inward  view 
Thence  on  the  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  tnms 
Her  eye.  Thomson. 

Fools  vietd  bnt  part,  and  not  the  whole  surreff. 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.  JcNma 

No  land  so  rude  bnt  looks  beyond  the  tomb 
For  fhtnre  prospects  in  a  world  to  come. 

Jbntns. 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 

VIEW  and  PROSPECT  (v.View, pros- 
pect), though  applied  here  to  external 
objects  of  sense,  have  a  similar  distinc- 
tion as  in  the  preceding  article.    The 
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uiew  is  not  only  that  which  may  be  seen, 
but  that  which  is  actually  seen ;  the prw- 
pect  is  that  which  may  be  seen ;  hence 
the  term  tnew  is  mostly  coupled  with  the 
person  viewing^  although  apro^xet  exists 
continually,  whether  seen  or  not:  hence 
we  speak  of  our  vieio  being  intercepted, 
but  not  our  prospect  intercepted ;  a  con- 
fined or  bounded  view^  but  a  lively  or 
dreary  prospect^  or  the  pr^Mpeet  clears  up 
or  extends. 

Te  noble  few  I  who  here  nnbendlng  stand 
lieneath  Ufe*8  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile^ 
And  what  your  bounded  wmo^  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deemed  evil.  Is  no  more.  Thomson. 

The  great  eternal  scheme, 
InrolTlng  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting  as  the  pro9peot  wider  spreads 
To  reason's  eye  refln'd,  dears  up  apace. 

Thohsok. 

View  is  an  indefinite  term ;  it  may  be 
said  either  of  a  number  of  objects  or  of 
a  single  object,  of  a  whole  or  of  a  part : 
protped  is  said  only  of  an  aggregate 
number  of  objects :  we  may  have  a  view 
of  a  town,  of  a  number  of  scattered 
houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of  the  spire 
of  a  steeple;  but  the  proapeet  compre- 
hends that  which  comes  within  the  range 
of  the  eye.  View  may  be  said  of  that 
which  is  seen  directly  or  indirectly ;  proa- 
peel  only  of  that  which  directly  presents 
itself  to  the  eye :  hence  a  drawing  of  an 
object  may  be  termed  a  view^  although 
not  a  proapeet.  View  is  confined  to  no 
particular  objects;  proapeet  mostly  re- 
spects rural  objects ;  and  LANDSCAPE 
respects  no  others.  ZandacapCy  kuuhkip, 
or  landthape^  denote  any  poition  of  coun- 
try which  is  in  a  particular  form :  hence 
the  landacape  is  a  species  oi  proapeet.  A 
proapeet  may  be  wide,  and  comprehend 
an  assemblage  of  objects  both  of  nature 
and  art ;  but  a  landacape  is  narrow,  and 
lies  within  the  compass  of  the  naked  eye : 
hence  it  is  also  that  lattdscape  may  be  tak- 
en for  the  drawing  of  a  tandacapey  and 
consequently  for  a  species  of  ffiew:  the 
taking  of  vicwa  or  landacapes  is  the  last 
exercise  of  the  learner  in  drawing. 

Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  vUwa.      Milton. 

Now  skies  and  seas  their  proapeet  only  bound. 

Drtden. 

So  lovely  seeraM 
Tliat  landacape^  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach.  Milton. 


VIOLENT,  FURIOUS,  BOISlBROUSy  TS- 
HEMENTy  IBfPETUOCS. 

VIOLENT  signifies  having  force  (r. 
Force).  FURIOUS  signifies  haring^^o^ 
(v.  Anger).  BOISTEROUS  in  aU  proba- 
bihty  comes  from  heatir^  signifying  ready 
to  heatir  or  come  into  motion.  \^£HE> 
MENT,  in  Latin  vdiemcM^  oompoonded  of 
oeAo  and  m£na,  signifies  carried  away  by 
the  mind  or  the  force  of  passion.  IM- 
PETUOUS signifies  having  an  impetau. 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general  term, 
including  the  idea  of  force  or  ▼loleDoe, 
which  is  common  to  them  all ;  it  is  aa 
general  in  its  application  as  in  its  mean- 
ing. When  vioietU  and  furioua  are  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects,  the  latter  ex- 
presses a  higher  degree  of  the  former :  a 
furioua  whirlwind  is  tnoleni  beyond  meas- 
ure. VioUfit  and  boiateroua  are  likewise 
applied  to  the  same  objects ;  but  the  6o«a- 
teroua  refers  only  to  the  tfiolenee  of  the 
motion  or  noise:  hence  we  say  that  a 
wind  is  violent,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with 
great  force  upon  all  bodies ;  it  is  boiaier' 
oua,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  the  great  mo- 
tion of  bodies :  impetuoua,  like  boialeroua^ 
is  also  applied  to  bodies  moving  with 
great  violence. 

Probably  the  breadth  of  it  (the  passage  te 
tween  Scyila  and  Charybdis)  is  greatly  lucretaed 
by  the  fiu^nt  impetuoaity  of  the  cnirent. 

BaTDOsz. 

The  furioua  pard, 
Cow*d  and  eabda'd,  flies  finom  tiie  fSu%  of  man. 

SOMKKVUSS. 

Te  too,  ye  winds  I  that  now  b^n  to  Mov 
With  boiateroua  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  ytm. 

THomoN. 

Tlie  central  waters  round  impatuoua  msh'd. 

Taoiisoir. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  persons, 
or  what  is  personal,  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  a  man  is  vaoleni  in  his  opinions, 
vioUni  in  his  measures,  violent  in  his  re- 
sentments ;  he  is  furioua  in  his  anger, 
or  has  a  furioua  temper ;  he  is  vthemetU 
in  his  affections  or  passions,  v^ument  in 
love,  v^umeni  in  aeal,  vehement  in  pursu- 
ing an  object,  vehement  in  expression :  vi- 
olence  transfers  itself  to  some  external  ob- 
ject on  which  it  acts  with  force ;  but  ve- 
hemence respects  that  species  of  violence 
which  is  confined  to  the  person  himself: 
we  may  dread  violence^  because  it  is  al- 
ways liable  to  do  mischief ;  we  ought  to 
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eoppress  our  vehemence^  because  it  is  in- 
;f  arious  to  ourselves :  a  violeTd  partisan 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  others;  a 
iua.li  who  is  vehament  in  any  cause  puts  it 
out  of  his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  Im- 
j^ettumty  is  rather  the  extreme  of  violence 
or  vehemence:  an  impetuouB  attack  is  an 
excessively  violent  attack;  an  impetuous 
character  is  an  excessively  vehemeni  char- 
acter. BoUterovs  is  said  of  the  manner 
and  the  behavior  rather  than  the  mind. 

This  sentlemant  axnoiif;  a  thousand  others,  is  a 
in^at  histance  of  the  finte  of  all  who  are  carried 
armay  by  party-spirit  of  any  side ;  I  wish  all  vio- 
Lence  may  snoceed  as  ill.  Pora. 

If  there  be  any  use  of  gesticulation,  it  mast  be 
applied  to  the  ignorant  and  rude,  who  will  be 
more  affocted  by  v^umunce  than  delighted  by 
propriety.  Johnbon. 

But  there  a  power  stops  in  and  limits  the  ar- 
rogance of  raging  passions  and /uWou«  elements. 

BURK£. 

Is  there  a  passion  whose  impetuous  force 
IM^torbs  the  human  breast,  and  breaking  forth 
With  sad  eruptions  deals  destruction  round, 
But,  by  the  magic  strains  of  some  soft  air, 
Is  harmonized  to  peace  ?  Cowper. 

They  in  this  examination,  of  which  there  is 
printed  an  account  not  unentertaining,  behaved 
with  the  boUteroveneea  of  men  elated  with  re- 
cent authority.  Johnson. 

VISION,  APPARITION,  PHANTOM,  SPEC- 
TRE, GHOST. 

VISION,  from  the  Latin  visus^  seeing 
or  seen,  signifies  either  the  act  of  seeing 
or  thing  seen :  APPARITION,  from  ap- 
jDeaVy  signifies  the  thing  that  appears. 
As  the  thing  seen  is  only  the  improper 
signification,  the  term  vision  is  never  em- 
ployed but  in  regard  to  some  agent :  the 
trision  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  vis- 
ual  organ ;  the  vision  of  a  person  whose 
sight  is  defective  will  frequently  be  fal- 
lacious ;  he  will  see  some  things  double 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short, 
and  the  like. 

He  daspe  his  lens,  if  haply  they  may  see. 
Close  to  the  part  where  vision  ought  to  be. 
But  finds  that,  thongh  his  tubes  assist  the  sight, 
They  cannot  gire  it,  or  make  darkness  light. 

COWPES. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  sight  be  mirac- 
ulously impressed,  his  vision  will  enable 
him  to  see  that  which  is  supernatural: 
hence  it  is  that  vision  is  either  true  or 
false,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  individual ;  and  a  vision,  signifying  a 
thing  seen,  is  taken  for  a  supernatural 
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exertion  of  the  vision:  apparition,  on  tht 
contrary,  refers  us  to  the  object  seen ; 
this  may  be  true  or  false,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itself. 
Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly 
into  Egypt  with  his  family ;  Mary  Mag- 
dalene was  informed  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparition:  fever- 
ish people  often  think  they  see  visions; 
timid  and  credulous  people  sometimes 
take  trees  and  posts  for  apparitions. 

Visions  and  inspirations  some  expect 

Their  coarse  here  to  direct.  Cowlbt. 

Full  Cast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him, 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows, 
Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition.  Blair. 

PHANTOM,  from  the  Greek  ^aevto,  to 
appear^  is  used  for  a  false  apparition,  or 
the  appearance  of  a  thing  otherwise  than 
what  it  is ;  thus  the  iffnis  fatvus,  vulgar- 
ly  called  Jack-o^-Lantem,  is  a  phantom. 
SPECTRE,  from  spedo,  to  behold,  and 
GHOST,  from  gcisi,  a  spirit,  are  the  ap- 
paritions of  immaterial  substances.  The 
spectre  is  taken  for  any  spiritual  being 
that  appears ;  but  ghoH  is  taken  only  for 
the  spirits  of  departed  men  who  appear 
to  their  fellow -creatures:  a  spectre  is 
sometimes  made  to  appear  on  the  stage ; 
gliosis  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination  of 
the  young  and  the  ignorant. 

The  phantoms  which  haunt  a  desert  are  want, 
and  misery,  and  danger.  Johnson. 

Rons'd  from  their  slumbers, 
Tn  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise.      Blais. 

The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd,  whose  mournful  chambers  hold, 
So  night-struck  fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghost. 

Thomson. 

VOTE,  SUFFRAGE,  VOICE. 

VOTE,  in  Latin  votwm,  from  voveo^  to 
vow,  is  very  probably  from  «oar,  a  voice, 
signifying  the  voice  that  is  raised  in  sup- 
plication to  heaven.  SUFFRAGE,  in  Lat- 
in s:nffragium^  is  in  all  probability  com- 
pounded of  s\ib  and  frango^  to  break  out 
or  declare  for  a  thing.  VOICE  is  here 
figuratively  taken  for  the  voice  that  is 
raised  in  favor  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  is  the  wish  itself,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  not ;  a  person  has  a  vo^e,  that 
is,  the  power  of  wishing ;  but  the  suffrage 
and  the  voice  are  the  wish  that  is  express- 
ed ;  a  person  gives  his  suffrage  or  his 
voice.    The  vote  is  the  settled  and  fixed 
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wish,  it  is  that  by  which  social  ooDcems 
in  life  are  determined ;  the  ttiffrage  is  a 
vote  given  only  in  particular  cases;  the 
voiee  is  the  declared  opinion  or  wish,  ex- 
pressed either  by  individuals  or  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  The  voU  and  vciee  are  given 
either  for  or  against  a  person  or  thing ; 
the  tiiffrage  is  commonly  given  in  favor 
of  a  person :  in  all  public  assemblies  the 
majority  of  vote  decide  the  question; 
members  of  Parliament  are  chosen  by 
the  9uffrag€»  of  the  people ;  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  will,  every  executor  has  a 
voice  in  all  that  is  transacted. 

The  popular  toto 
Inclines  here  to  continue.  Milton. 

Reputation  Is  commonlr  lost,  because  it  nerer 
was  deserved ;  and  was  conferred  at  first,  not  by 
the  9!*iffrag€  of  crittelsm,  but  by  the  fondness  <rf 
friendship.  Johnson. 

That  soroetbtng's  ours  when  we  from  lifts  depart, 
This  all  conceive,  all  feel  It  at  the  heart ; 
The  wise  of  leam'd  antiquity  proclalin 
This  truth ;  the  public  voice  declares  the  same. 

Jentns. 


W. 

TO  WAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  AWAIT,  LOOK 
FOR,  EXPECT. 

WATT,  WAIT  FOR,  AWAIT,  in  Ger- 
man  woarien^  which  is  an  intensive  of  wdh- 
retij  to  see  or  look,  and  EXPECT,  from 
the  Latin  ez,  out  of,  and  specto,  to  behold, 
both  signify  originally  the  same  thing  as 
LOOK  FOR,  i.  <.,  to  look  with  concern  for 
a  thing. 

All  these  terms  express  the  action  of 
the  mind  when  directed  to  future  matters 
of  personal  concern  to  the  agent  Wait, 
foait  foVy  and  await,  differ  less  in  sense 
than  in  application,  the  former  two  being 
in  familiar  use,  and  the  latter  only  in  the 
grave  style :  these  words  imply  the  look- 
ing simply  toward  an  object  in  a  state  of 
suspense  or  still  regard ;  as  to  wait  until 
a  person  arrives,  or  wait  far  his  arrival ; 
and  await  the  hour  of  one*s  death,  that 
is,  to  keep  the  mind  in  readiness  for  it. 

WaU  tUI  thy  being  shall  be  unfolded.       Blaxb. 

Not  leas  resolv'd,  Antenor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war.    Pops. 

Wait  and  wait  for  refer  to  matters  that 
are  remote  and  obscure  in  the  prospect, 
or  uncertain  in  the  event ;  oMoaii  may  be 


applied  to  that  which  Is  oonndered  ts 
be  near  at  hand  and  probable  to  bappee, 
and  in  this  sense  K  is  dearlj  allied  te 
look  for  and  ea^pM^  the  former  of  wtodi 
expresses  the  acts  of  the  eye  as  well  u 
the  mind,  the  latter,  the  act  of  the  miad 
only,  in  contemplating  an  object  as  ven 
probable  or  even  certain*  It  is  our  dmy 
patiently  to  awoil  the  several  trials  wfaa 
they  threaten  us.  When  children  are  too 
much  indulged  and  caressed,  they  are  a{S 
to  look  for  a  repetition  of  caresaes  at  in- 
convenient seasons ;  it  is  in.  vain  to  hxi 
for  or  expect  happiness  from  the  oonja- 
gal  state,  when  it  is  not  founded  on  a  cor- 
dial and  mutual  regard. 

This  taM,he  sat,  and  MopioCaMiMa  hdd 
His  looks  suspense,  awaitinif  who  ^ipeand 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt. 

If  yon  look  for  a  friend  In  whose 
is  not  to  be  foand  the  least  ineqnaUty, 
for  a  pleasing  phantom. 


tiKR 

look 


We  are  not  to  eaepeet  from  oar  interoomve  vtt 
others,  all  that  aatuCKtion  we  fondly  wish. 

Blaol 

WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  YIGILAITT. 

We  mav  be  WAKEFUL  without  being 
WATCHFUL;  but  we  cannot  be  uvtck- 
ftU  without  being  wakeftd,  Wak^tdnim 
is  an  affair  of  the  body,  and  depends  upon 
the  temperament ;  w^chfulnest  is  an  af- 
fair of  the  will,  and  depends  upon  the 
determination:  some  persons  are  more 
wakeful  than  they  wish  to  be;  few  are 
as  watchful  as  they  ought  to  be.  VIGI- 
LANCE, from  the  Latin  vigil,  and  the 
Greek  aydXXo^,  ayaXXta^,  to  be  on  the 
alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  of  watdi' 
fvlnen:  a  sentinel  is  waUhful  who  on 
ordinary  occasions  keeps  good  wateh; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  him,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  to  be  vigUarU,  in  order  to 
detect  whatever  may  pass.  We  are  ^eairh- 
ful  only  in  the  proper  sense  of  watching; 
but  we  may  be  vigiUmt  in  detecting  mor- 
al as  well  as  natural  evils. 

Music  shall  wake  her  that  hath  power  to  charm 
Pale  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pafai : 
Can  raise  or  qnell  our  passions,  and  becalm 
In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  ^cakeful 


He  who  remembers  what  has  fcllen  oat,  will 
be  watchful  against  what  may  happen.    Soltb. 

Let  a  man  strictly  observe  the  first  hints  and 
whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  pass  in  his  heart : 
this  will  keep  conscience  quick  and  viffUatit. 

Socn 
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TO    IMTAMDERy  TO  STROLL,  BABfBLE, 
BOVX,  ROAM,  RA190E. 

WAXDER,  in   German  toandem,  is  a 
frequentative  of  wenden,  to  turn,  signify- 
ing to  turn  frequently.    To  STROLL  is 
probably  an  intensive  of  to  roUy  that  is, 
to  go  in  a  planless  manner.    RAMBLE, 
from  tbe  Latin  re  and  ambulOy  is  to  walk 
backward  and  forward;  and  ROVE  is 
probably  a  contraction  of  ramble.    ROAM 
is  connected  with  our  word  room,  space, 
signifying  to  go  in  a  wide  space,  and  the 
Hebrew  rom,  to  be  violently  moved  back- 
ward and  forward.     RANGE,  from  the 
noun    range^  a   rank,  row,  or  extended 
space,  signifies  to  go  over  a  great  space. 

The  idea  of  going  in  an  irregular  and 
free  manner  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
To  wander  is  to  go  in  no  fixed  path;  to 
vtroU  is  to  wander  out  of  a  path  that  we 
had  taken.    To  wander  may  be  an  invol- 
untary action;  a  person  may  wander  to  a 
great  distance,  or  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time;  in  this  manner  a  person  wan- 
ders who  has  lost  himself  in  a  wood :  to 
ztroU  is  a  voluntary  action,  limited  at  our 
discretion ;  thus  when  a  person  takes  a 
walk,  he  sometimes  etrolh  from  one  path 
into  another  as  he  pleases :  to  raimble  is 
to  wamder  without  any  object,  and  conse- 
quently with  more  than  ordinary  irregu- 
larity ;  in  this  manner  he  who  sets  out 
to  take  a  walk,  without  knowing  or  think- 
ing where  he  shall  go,ram62e8  as  chance 
directs :  to  rwit  is  to  wwnder  in  the  same 
planless  manner,  but  to  a  wider  extent ; 
a  fugitive  who  does  not  know  his  road 
roves  about  the  country  in  quest  of  some 
retreat :  to  roam  is  to  wander  from  the 
impulse  of  a  troubled  mind ;  in  this  man- 
ner a  lunatic  who  has  broken  loose  may 
roasm  about  the  country;  so  likewise  a 
person  who  travels  about,  because  he  can- 
not rest  in  quiet  at  home,  may  also  be 
said  to  roam  in  quest  of  peace :  to  range 
is  the  contrary  of  to  roam;  as  the  for- 
mer indicates  a  disordered  state  of  mind, 
the  latter  indicates  composure  and  fixed- 
ness ;  we  range  within  certain  limits,  as 
the  hunter  ranges  the  forest,  the  shepherd 
ranges  the  mountains. 

Bat  iar  about  they  wander  tnm  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  anfrentle  fortune  uns'd 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  tbe  band 
Of  impious  violence.  Thombom. 


I  found  by  the  voice  of  my  fHend  who  walked 
by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly  etroUed  into  the 
grove  sacred  to  the  widow.  Addison. 

I  thua  rambled  from  pocket  to  pocket  until 
Uie  beginning  of  the  civil  wars.  Addibom. 

Where  is  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thought, 
With  Just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught  ? 
Where  now,  0  Judge  of  Israel,  does  it  rove  f 

FaioB. 

She  looks  abroad,  and  prunes  herself  for  flight. 
Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  roam 
From  this  dull  earth,  and  seek  her  native  home. 

Jentms. 

The  stag,  too,  singled  firom  the  herd,  where  long 
He  raf^d  the  branching  monarch  of  tbe  shades. 
Before  the  tempest  drives.  Thomsom. 

TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 

To  be  without  is  the  common  idea  ex- 
pressed by  these  terms ;  but  to  WANT 
is  to  be  without  that  which  contributes 
to  our  comfort,  or  is  an  object  of  our 
desire;  to  NEED  is  to  be  without  that 
which  is  essential  for  our  existence  or 
our  purposes ;  to  LACK,  which  is  proba- 
bly a  variation  from  leak,  and  a  tenn  not 
in  frequent  use,  expresses  little  more  than 
the  general  idea  of  being  without,  unac- 
companied by  any  collateral  idea.  From 
the  close  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween  desiring  and  want,  it  is  usual  to 
consider  what  we  want  as  artificial,  and 
what  we  need  as  natural  and  indispensa- 
ble :  what  one  man  wanis  is  a  superfluity 
to  another ;  but  that  which  is  needed  by 
one  is  in  Uke  circumstances  needed  by 
all :  tender  people  want  a  fire  when  others 
would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ;  all  persons 
need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  house  in 
the  winter. 

To  be  rich  is  to  have  more  than  is  desired,  and 
more  than  is  wanted.  Johksom, 

The  old  from  such  affairs  are  only  freed. 
Which  vigorous  youth  and  strength  of  body  need. 

DBNHAIf. 

To  want  and  need  may  extend  indefi- 
nitely  to  many  or  all  objects ;  to  lack,  or 
be  deficient,  is  properly  said  of  a  single 
object ;  we  may  want  or  need  everything ; 
we  Ubck  one  thing,  we  lack  this  or  that ;  a 
rich  man  may  lack  understanding,  virtue, 
or  religion;  he  who  wanls  nothing  is  a 
happy  man ;  he  who  Tueds  nothing  may 
be  happy  if  he  wants  no  more  than  he 
has ;  for  then  he  lacks  that  which  alone 
can  make  him  happy,  which  is  content- 
ment 
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See  the  mind  of  beastly  mtn ! 
That  hath  so  soon  forgot  the  excelteoce 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began. 
That  now  he  chooseth  with  Tile  difference 
To  be  a  hcast,  and  lacks  intelligence.    SPsmcB. 

WATERMAN,  BOATMAN,  FEBRYMAN. 

These  three  terms  are  employed  for 
persons  who  are  engaged  with  boats ;  but 
the  term  WATEKMAN  is  specifically 
applied  to  such  whose  business  it  is  to 
let  out  their  boats  and  themselves  for  a 
given  time;  the  BOATMAN  may  use  a 
boat  only  occasionally  for  the  transfer  of 
goods;  a  FERRYMAN  uses  a  boat  only 
for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  goods 
across  a  particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

Bnbbles  of  air  working  upward  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  lake,  the  tcaterman  told  us  that 
they  are  observed  always  to  rise  in  the  same 
places.  Addisok. 

Now  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  they  draw, 
Whom  from  the  shore  the  snrly  boatman  saw. 

Drtdbm. 
So  forth  they  rowed ;  and  that  ferryman. 
With  his  stifTe  oars,  did  brush  the  sea  so  strong 
That  tlie  hoarse  waters  from  his  frigot  ran. 

SPKNSEa. 

WAVE,  BILLOW,  BURGS,  BREAJKER. 

WAVE,  from  the  Saxon  iroagran,  and 
German  taieffen^  to  weigh  or  rock,  is  ap« 
plied  to  water  in  an  undulating  state ;  it 
is,  therefore,  the  generic  term,  and  the 
rest  are  specific  terms :  those  waves  which 
swell  more  than  ordinarily  are  termed 
BILLOWS,  which  is  derived  from  6t«^« 
or  6i/ye,  and  German  balff,  the  paunch  or 
belly :  those  wave$  which  rise  higher  than 
usual  are  termed  SURGES,  from  the  Lat- 
in nirffOy  to  rise :  those  leaves  which  dash 
against  the  shore,  or  against  vessels,  with 
more  than  ordinary  force,  are  termed 
BREAKERa 

The  icave  behind  impels  the  toate  before.  Fors. 

I  saw  him  beat  the  billows  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backs.  Shakspkabb. 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar, 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore. 

Dbtdbh. 
Now  on  the  mountain  %taf>e  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th*  involving 

tide, 
Till  one  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive. 

FAI.C0NKR. 

WAY,  MANNER,  MBl'HOD,  MODE, 
COURSE,  MEANS. 

All  these  words  denote  the  steps  which 
are  pursued  from  the  beginning  to  the 


completion  of  any  work.     The  WAT  is 
both  general  and  indefinite;  it  is  eitba 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  desig)&: 
the  MANNER  and  METHOD  are  specie 
of  the  way  chosen  by  design.     Whoerc; 
attempts  to  do  that  which  is  strange  to 
him,  will  at  first  do  it  in  an  awkward 
way ;  the  manner  of  conferring  a  faror 
is  often  more  than  the  favor  itself;  ex- 
perience supplies  men  in  the  end  with  a 
suitable  mdkod  of  carrying  on  their  bus- 
iness. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  ixitrlciie. 


Hy  mind  is  taken  up  in  a  more  melaxKhiily 
manner.  A-msacvT. 

Hen  are  willing  to  try  all  tnethods  of  reooool- 
ing  guilt  and  quiet.  J< 


The  method  is  said  of  that  wbi<^  re- 
quires contrivance;  tlie  MODE,  of  that 
which  requires  practice  and  habitual  at- 
tention ;  the  former  being  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  art,  and  the  latter  to  mechanical 
actions:  the  master  has  a  good  method 
of  teaching  to  write ;  the  scholar  has  a 
good  or  bad  mode  of  holding  his  pcm 
The  COURSE  and  the  MEANS  are  the 
way  which  we  pursue  in  our  moral  con- 
duct: the  eourse  is  the  course  of  meas- 
ures which  are  adopted  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain result ;  the  means  collectirely  for  the 
course  which  lead  to  a  certain  end:  in  or- 
der to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  must  pur- 
sue a  certain  course  in  law;  hiw  is  one 
means  of  gaining  redress,  but  we  do  wise- 
ly, if  we  can,  to  adopt  the  safer  and  pleas- 
antcr  means  of  persuasion  and  cool  re- 
monstrance. 

Modes  of  speedi,  which  owe  their  preraleiice 
to  modish  folly,  die  away  with  their  inventors. 

JOBKSOS. 

All  your  aophlsters  cannot  produce  anything 
hetter  adapted  to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly 
freedom  than  the  eourse  that  we  hare  pursaed. 

BCJSKZ. 

The  most  wonderftU  things  are  brought  about 
in  many  instances  by  means  the  most  abanri 
and  ridiculous.  Bruu. 

WEAK,  FEEBLE,  IKFIBM. 

WEAK,  in  Saxon  wace^  Dutch  wack^ 
German  mAiootA,  is  in  all  probability  an 
intensive  of  weicK,  soft,  which  comes  from 
weichen^  to  yield,  and  this  from  bemeffen, 
to  move.  FEEBLE,  probably  contracted 
from  failabfe,     IJ^VIRM.v.IMUity, 

The  Saxon  term  weak  is  here,  as  it  usn- 
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Ally  is,  the  familiar  and  universal  term ; 
yeible  is  suited  to  a  more  polished  stjle ; 
infirm  is  only  a  species  of  the  lotak :  we 
may  be  weak  in  body  or  mind;  but  we 
arc  commonly  feeble  and  infirm  only  in 
the  body :  we  may  be  w&ik  from  disease, 
or  weak  by  nature,  it  equally  conveys  the 
p^ross  idea  of  a  defect :  but  the  term  fee- 
ble and  infirm  are  qualified  expressions 
for  wedknem:  a  child  is  feeUe  from  its 
Infancy ;  an  old  man  is  feAle  from  age ; 
the  latter  may  likewise  be  infirm  in  con- 
sequence of  sickness.  We  pity  the  weak^ 
but  their  ioeakneu  often  gives  us  pain; 
we  assist  XhefeebU  when  they  attempt  to 
walk ;  we  support  the  infirm  when  they 
are  unable  to  stand.  The  same  distinc- 
tion exists  between  weak  and  feeble  in  the 
moral  use  of  the  words :  a  wetik  attempt 
to  excuse  a  person  conveys  a  reproachful 
meaning;  but  the/«e6/i0  efforts  which  we 
make  to  defend  another  may  be  praise- 
worthy, although /ee6^. 

Ton,  gallant  Vernon !  saw 
The  miserable  scene :  you  pitying  saw; 
To  in&at  tceakueta  sunk  the  warrior's  arm. 

Thomson. 
Command  th*  assistance  of  a  friend, 
'^nt  feeble  are  the  sucoors  I  can  send.   DRTmw. 

At  my  af(e,  and  under  my  tnfirmiHee,  I  can 
lia^e  no  relief  bat  thuoe  with  which  religion  fur- 
nishes me.  Atterbdrit. 

TO  WEAKEN,  ENFEEBLE,  DEBDLITATE, 
ENERVATE,  INVALIDATE. 

To  WEAKEN  is  to  make  weak  (t*. 
Weak),  and  is,  as  before,  the  generic 
terra :  to  ENFEEBLE  is  to  make  feeble 
(v.  Weak) :  to  DEBILITATE  is  to  cause 
delnlUy  (v.  DdtilUy) :  to  ENERVATE  is 
to  unnerve;  and  to  INVALIDATE  is  to 
make  not  valid  or  strong:  all  of  which 
are  but  modes  of  weakening  applicable  to 
different  objects.  To  weaken  may  be  ei- 
ther a  temporary  or  permanent  act  when 
applied  to  persons ;  enfeMe  is  permanent, 
either  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind :  we 
may  be  weakened  suddenly  by  severe  pain ; 
we  are  enfeMed  in  a  gradual  manner,  ei- 
ther by  the  slow  effects  of  disease  or  age. 
To  weaken  is  either  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act;  to  enfeeble^  to  debiliiale,  and 
enervate  are  properly  partial  acts:  what 
en/Met  deprives  of  vital  o^  essential 
power ;  what  delnlitaie»  may  lessen  pow- 
er in  one  particular,  though  not  in  an- 
other ;  the  severe  exercise  of  any  power, 


such  as  the  memory  or  the  attention,  will 
tend  to  debilitate  that  faculty:  what  «ti- 
ervatee  acts  particularly  on  the  nervous 
system ;  it  relaxes  the  frame,  and  unfits 
the  person  for  action  either  of  body  or 
mind.  To  weaken  is  said  of  things  as 
well  as  persons;  to  invalidate  is  said  of 
things  only :  we  tocaken  the  force  of  an 
argument  by  an  injudicious  application ; 
we  invalidate  tlie  claim  of  another  by 
proving  its  informality  in  law. 

No  article  of  fidth  can  be  tme  which  ^oeakene 
the  practical  part  of  religion.  Aoduom. 

So  much  hath  hell  debos'd,  and  pain 
Ettfeehled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heav*n. 

Milton. 

Sometimes  the  body  In  fbll  strength  we  find, 
While  various  afls  deOiiUate  the  mind. 

JbntMw 

Those  pleasures  which  enervated  the  mind 
must  be  dearly  purchased.  Habvbt. 

Do  they  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  invalidate 
that  great  body  of  our  statute  law  which  passed 
under  thoae  whom  tliey  treat  as  asurpens? 

Bcmct. 

WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 

WEARISOME  (v.  To  Weary)  is  the  gen- 
eral and  indefinite  term ;  TIRESOME  (v. 
To  weary\  and  TEDIOUS,  causing  tedi- 
um, a  specific  form  of  wearifomxnets: 
common  things  may  cause  roearinem;  that 
which  acts  painfully  is  either  tiresome  or 
tediout ;  but  in  different  degrees  the  rep- 
etition of  the  same  sounds  will  grow  tire- 
aome;  long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense 
is  tedious :  there  is  more  of  that  which  is 
physical  in  the  tiresome^  and  mental  in 
the  tedious. 

All  weariness  presupposes  weakness,  and  con- 
sequently every  long,  importune,  wearisome  pe- 
tition is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon  him  that 
is  pursued  with  it.  South. 

Far  happier  were  tlio  meanest  peasant's  lot, 
Tlian  to  be  plac'd  on  high,  in  anxious  pride. 
The  purple  drudge  and  slave  of  tiresome  state. 

Wsn. 
Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last. 
Has  through  tliis  doleful  vale  of  mis'ry  past, 
Who  to  his  destin'd  stage  has  carried  on 
The  tedious  load,  and  laid  his  burden  down. 

Pbios. 

TO  WEARY,  TIRE,  JADE,  HARASS. 

To  WEARY  is  a  frequentative  of 
wear,  that  is,  to  wear  out  the  strength. 
To  TIRE,  from  the  French  tirer  and  the 
Latin  traho,  to  draw,  signifies  to  draw  out 
the  strength.  To  JADE  is  the  same  as 
to  ffoad.    HARASS,  v.  Distress. 
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Long  exertion  wearUt ;  a  little  ezertioD 
will  tire  a  child  or  a  weak  maD ;  forced 
exertiona  jatU  ;  painful  exerliona,  or  ex- 
ertiofu  coupled  with  painful  circum- 
iitancefl,/kira«.'  thehoneis^'adlac/whois 
forced  on  beyond  his  strength ;  the  isol- 
dier  is  AonuM/ who  in  his  march  is  press- 
ed on  by  a  pursuing  enemy.  We  are 
wearied  with  thinking  when  it  gires  us 
pain  to  think  any  longer ;  we  are  tired  of 
our  employment  when  it  ceases  to  gire  ns 
pleasure ;  we  mi^  jaded  by  incessant  atten> 
tion  to  business;  we  are  Aomwi by  perpet- 
ual complaints  which  we  cannot  redress. 

All  pleaniref  that  alfect  the  body  mutt  needs 

SocnL 


Ererjr  nonel  to  a  Mtisfled  hnsfer  to  onlf  a 
nr  labor  to  a  Mr«d  dlgestkm.  Socm. 

I  recall  the  ttane  (end  am  glad  it  is  over)  when 
about  this  boar  (six  In  the  morning)  I  osed  to  be 
going  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasore  or  Jaded 
with  bosineis.  Bouhobbokb. 

Bankrupt  nobility,  a  fections,  giddy,  and 

Divided  senate,  a  haraeifd  oommonality, 

is  all  the  strength  of  Venice.  Otwat. 

WSIGBT,  HEAVIZnBSB,  OBAVITT. 

WEIOHT,  from  to  veigk,  is  that  which 
a  thing  vteighM.  HEAVINESS,  from 
heaoy  and  Mont^  signifies  the  abstract 
quality  of  the  Aeosy,  or  difficult  to  heave. 
QRAVITT,  from  the  Latin  yramM,  like- 
wise denotes  the  same  abstract  quality. 

Weight  is  indefinite;  whatever  may 
be  vfeighed  has  a  weiffht^  whether  large  or 
small:  AftRn'fust and ^provify  are  the  prop- 
erty of  bodies  having  a  great  weight. 
Weight  is  only  opposed  to  that  which  has 
or  is  supposed  to  have  no  weight,  that  is, 
what  is  incorporeal  or  immaterial;  for 
we  may  speak  of  the  weight  of  the  light- 
est conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weight  of 
a  feather :  heavinesB  ia  opposed  to  light- 
ness ;  the  heaviness  of  lead  is  opposed  to 
the  lightness  of  a  feather.  Weight  lies 
absolutely  in  the  thing ;  heaviness  is  rel- 
atively considered  with  respect  to  the 
person :  we  estimate  the  toeighi  of  things 
according  to  a  certain  measure ;  we  esti- 
mate the  heaviness  of  things  by  our  feel- 
ings. Oravity  is  that  species  of  toeighi 
which  is  scientifically  considered  as  in- 
herent in  certain  bodies;  the  term  is 
therefore  properly  scientific. 

Univeraally  a  body  planned  in  water  loses  as 
much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  tbo  weight  of 
a  body  of  water  <rf  its  own  balk.        Qoumioth. 
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WUGHT,  BUSZ«N»  IX>AIK 

WEIOHT,  V.  ir«^    BUBI^y,  final 

hear,  signifies  the  thing  bome^     I^AD, 
in  German  ladm^  low  German  and  Dutch 
laeyen,  is  connected  with  oar  word  lay^ 
laid,  signifying  to  lay  on  or  in  anrthii^ 
The  term  weight  is  here  ooasMicred  in 
common  with  the   other   termsv  in    the 
sense  of  a  positive  weight;  by  whi^  it 
is  allied  to  the  word  burden:  the  mJgki 
is  said  either  of  perscMis  or  thii^gs;  the 
burden  more  commonly  respects  penaoos ; 
the  load  may  be  said  of  either:  a  person 
may  sink  under  the  weight  that  rests  upon 
him;  a  platform  may  break  down  frtjoi 
the  w^ght  upon  it :  a  person  anfcs  onder 
his  burden  or  load;  a  cart  brenks  down 
from  the  load.    The  weight  is  abstnct- 
edly  taken  for  what  has  wdgfat^  without 
reference  to  the  cause  of  its  b^ng  there ; 
burden  and  load  have  respect  to  the  per- 
son or  thing  by  which  they  are  produeed ; 
accident  produces  the  weight ;  a  peraon 
takes  a  burden  upon  himself,  or  has  it 
imposed  upon  him;  the  load  is  always 
laid  on:  it  is  not  proper  to  carry  any 
weight  that  exceeds  our  strength ;  those 
who  bear  the  bttrden  expect  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labor;  he  who  carries  loads 
must  be  contented  to  take  such  as  are 
given  him. 

On  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  where  Uie 
air  is  so  pnre  and  refined,  and  where  there  is  not 
that  immense  weight  of  gross  rapors  preosing 
apon  the  body,  tlte  mind  acta  with  greater  ft«e- 
dom.  Bbtdoki. 

Camels  have  their  prorender 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them.  SonBvnuL 

Hto  bams  are  stored. 
And  groaning  ttaddlea  bend  beneath  their  load. 

SoKxaTULu. 

In  the  moral  application  these  terms 
mark  the  pain  which  is  produced  by  a 
pressure ;  but  the  weight  and  load  rather 
describe  the  positive  severity  of  the  press- 
ure ;  the  burden  respects  the  temper  and 
inclinations  of  the  sufferer ;  the  load  is 
in  this  case  a  very  great  w^ht :  a  min- 
ister of  state  has  a  weight  on  his  mind  at 
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&11  timee,  from  the  heavj  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  his  station ;  one  who 
labors  under  strong  apprehensions  or 
dread  of  an  evil  has  a  had  on  his  mind ; 
any  sort  of  employment  is  a  Imrden  to 
one  who  wishes  to  be  idle ;  and  time  un- 
employed is  a  burden  to  him  who  wishes 
to  be  always  in  action. 

With  what  oppreaaive  toeight  will  sickness, 
cliHappointment,  or  old  age  fall  apon  tho  spirits 
of  tbat  mau  who  is  a  stranger  to  God  I     Blaib. 

I  nnderstood  not  that  a  grateftil  mind 
B}'  owing  owes  not,  bat  still  pays  at  once  ; 
Indebted  and  discharged ;  wbiat  }mrd(^  then  ? 

Milton. 

How  a  man  can  have  a  quiet  and  cheerAil 
mind  nnder  a  burden  and  load  of  guilt,  I  know 
not,  unless  he  be  very  ignorant.  Bat. 

WELL-BEING,  WELFARE,  PROSPERITY, 
HAPPINESS. 

WELL-BEING  may  be  said  of  one  or 
many,  but  more  of  a  body ;  the  weUrbeing 
of  society  depends  upon  a  due  subordi- 
nation of  the  di£Ferent  ranks  of  which  it 
is  composed.   WELFARE,  ox  faring  loell^ 
from  the  German  fakren^  to  go,  respects 
the  good  condition  of  an  individual ;  a 
parent  is  naturally  anxious  for  the  vid- 
faan  of  his  child.     Well- being  and  toe^ 
Jare  consist  of  such  things  as  more  im- 
mediately affect  our  existence:   PROS- 
FERITY,  which  comprehends  both  toell- 
beitiff  and  leelfare,  includes  likewise  all 
that  can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of  man. 
The  pro^Derity  of  a  state,  or  of  an  individ- 
ual, therefore,  consists  in  the  increase  of 
wealth,  power,  honors,  and  the  like ;  as 
outward  circumstances  more  or  less  af- 
fect the  HAPPINESS  of  man :  happiness 
is,  therefore,  often  substituted  for  pros- 
perity; but  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  happiness  properly  lies  only  in  the 
mind,  and  that  consequently  prosverity 
may  exist  without  happiness;  but  happi- 
ness, at  least  as  far  as  respects  a  body  of 
men,  cannot  exist  without  some  portion 
of  prosperity. 

Have  freethinkers  been  authors  of  any  Inven- 
tions  that  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  ? 

BxauELET. 

For  his  own  sake  no  duty  he  can  ask. 

The  common  welfare  is  our  only  task.   Jenths. 

Religion  affords  to  good  men  peculiar  security 
in  the  enjoyment  of  XiveVc  prosperity.       Blaib. 

The  author  is  here  only  showing  the  providen- 
tial issue  of  the  passions,  and  how  by  Qod's  gra- 
cious disposition  they  are  turned  away  firom  their 


natural  bias  to  promote  the  happiavess  6f  man* 
kind.  WAHBcaTON. 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  COMPLETE,  TOTAL, 
INTEGRAL. 

WHOLE  excludes  subtraction;  EN- 
TIRE excludes  division ;  COMPLETE  ex- 
eludes  deficiency :  a  whtHje  orange  has  had 
nothing  taken  from  it ;  an  enUrt  orange 
is  not  yet  cut ;  and  a  complete  orange  is 
grown  to  its  full  size:  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  for  a  thing  to  be  whole  and  not 
entire:  and  to  be  both, and  yet  not  com- 
plete: an  orange  cut  into  parts  is  whole 
while  all  the  parts  remain  together,  but 
it  is  not  entire ;  it  may  be  whole  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  part,  entire  as  far  as 
it  has  no  wound  or  incision  in  it ;  but  it 
may  not  be  a  complete  orange  if  it  is  de- 
fective in  its  growth.  Whole  is  applied 
to  everything  of  which  there  may  be  a 
part  actually  or  in  imagination ;  as  the 
whole  line,  the  whole  day,  the  whole  world  : 
entire  is  applied  only  to  such  things  as 
may  be  damaged  or  injured,  or  is  already 
damaged  to  its  fullest  extent ;  as  an  «n^ 
tire  building,  or  enlire  ruin:  complete  is 
applied  to  that  which  does  not  require 
anything  further  to  be  done  to  it ;  as  a 
complete  house^  a  complete  circle,  and  the 
like. 

The  whole  island  produces  com  only  sufficient 
to  support  its  Inhabitants  for  five  months,  or  lit^ 
tie  more.  Brtdomb. 

And  oft,  when  anobserv*d. 
Steal  from  the  bam  a  straw,  till  soft  and  warm« 
Clean  and  complete^  their  habitation  grows. 

Thomsok. 

This  (model)  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is 
entire  in  those  parts  where  the  statne  is  maim- 
ed. Addisok. 

TOTAL,  from  totuSy  the  whole,  has  the 
same  signification,  but  only  a  limited  ap- 
plication; as  a  total  amount,  or  a  total 
darkness,  as  distinguished  from  a  partial 
amount,  or  a  partial  degree  of  darkness. 

They  set  and  rise. 
Least  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Possession.  Miltov. 

So  also  in  application  to  moral  objects. 

Nothing  nnder  a  total  thorough  change  in  the 
convert  will  suffice.  Sotrra. 

INTEGRAL,  from  integer,  entire,  has 
the  same  signification,  but  is  applied  now 
to  parts  or  numbers  not  broken. 
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Nothing  iMuwes  in  the  accounts  of  God  for  re- 
pentance but  a  chancre  of  life ;  ceasing  to  do  evil, 
and  doini;  Rood,  are  the  two  great  inUffral  ports 
of  this  duty.  South. 

WICKED,  INIQUITOUS,  NEFABIOUS. 

WICKED  {v.  Bad)  is  here  the  generic 
term;  INIQUITOUS,  from  iniqttitSj  un- 
just, signifies  that  species  of  tcickednas 
which  consists  in  violating  the  law  of 
right  between  man  and  man ;  NEFARI- 
OUS, from  the  Latin  mfa*,  wicked  or 
abominable,  is  that  species  of  teickednem 
which  consists  in  violating  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations.  The  term  tnckedy  be- 
ing indefinite,  is  commonly  applied  in  a 
milder  sense  than  iniquitotis  ;  and  inigiU- 
tofu  than  iw/ariotu:  it  is  wicked  to  de- 
prive another  of  his  property  unlawfully, 
under  any  circumstances;  but  it  is  in- 
iquiloua  if  it  be  done  by  fraud  and  cir- 
cumvention ;  and  nefarious  if  it  involves 
any  breach  of  trust ;  any  undue  influence 
over  another,  in  the  malting  of  his  will, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is 
iniquitous;  any  underhand  dealing  of  a 
servant  to  defraud  his  master  is  nefari- 
ous. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  Justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prise  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.  Shakspbari. 

Lucullus  found  that  the  province  of  Fontns 
had  fallen  under  great  disoi-ders  and  oppressions 
from  the  ini^ui^y  of  usurers  and  publicans. 

Pridkaux. 

That  unhallowed  vlllany  nefariowiy  attempt- 
ed upon  our  agent.  Milton. 

TO  WILL,  WISH. 

The  WILL  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul 
which  is  tlie  most  prompt  and  decisive ; 
it^  immediately  impels  to  action :  the 
WISH  is  but  a  gentle  motion  of  the  soul 
toward  a  thing.  We  can  wiU  nothing 
but  what  we  can  effect ;  we  may  widi  for 
many  things  which  lie  above  our  reach. 
The  vfiUmM&t  be  under  the  entire  control 
of  reason,  or  it  will  lead  a  person  into 
every  mischief :  tcishes  ought  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  reason ;  or  otherwise  they 
may  greatly  disturb  our  happiness. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  tlic  first  rude  draught 
of  virtue  ;  but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from  the 
«'*^'^-  South. 

The  wUhing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the 
icilUng  of  it ;  it  imports  no  more  than  an  idle, 
nnopcrative  complacency  in,  and  desire  of.  the 


WILLINGLT,  VOLVNTARILT,  SPOXTA- 
NEOUSLY. 

To  do  a  thing  WILLINGLY  is  to  d« 
it  with  a  good  will ;  to  do  a  thiDg  VOL- 
UNTARILY is  to  do  it  of  one's  own  ac- 
cord :  the  former  respects  one's  wiBis^ 
nets  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  anotL 
er ;  we  do  what  is  asked  of  us ;  it  b  a 
mark  of  good-nature :  the  latter  respects 
our  freedom  from  foreign  influence;  we 
do  that  which  we  like  to  do ;  it  is  a  mark 
of  our  sincerity.     It  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
child  do  his  task  willingly ;  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  a  man  vohmtanly  engage  in  aov 
ser>'ice   of  public  good.     SPOXTAXE- 
OUSLY  is  but  a  moide  of  the  vo/imAuv, 
applied,  however,  more  commonly  to  in- 
animate objects  than  to  the  will  of  per- 
sons :  the  ground  produces  tptmianeoiafy^ 
when  it  produces  without  culture;  and 
words  flow  tpumUkneoudy  which  require 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to 
produce  them.     If,  however,  applied  to 
the  will,  it  bespeaks  in  a  stronger  degree 
the  totally  unbiassed  state  of  tlie  agent's 
mind:  the  spontaneoits  effusions  of  the 
heart  are  more  than  the  voluntary  ser- 
vices of  benevolence.     The  ttiltiny  is  op- 
posed to  the  nnwillinyy  the  voluntary  to 
the  mechanical  or  involuntary^  the  spon- 
taneous to  the  reluctant  or  the  artifi- 
cial. 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so. 

As  that  more  willingly  thoa  coaldst  not  aeem. 

At  Heaven's  high  feasts  t*  have  fed.         Huton. 

Thonglits  are  only  criminal  when  they  are  first 
chosen,  and  then  voluntarily  continued. 

JoBraosr. 

Of  these  none  nncontroll'd  and  lawless  rare. 
But  to  some  destln'd  end  spontaneous  more. 

JSKTm 

WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 

WISDOM,  from  unnen,  to  know,  is  the 
general  term ;  it  embraces  the  whole  of 
practical  knowledge:  PRUDENCE  (p. 
Prudent)  is  a  branch  of  wisdom,  Wi*- 
dom  directs  all  matters  present  or  to 
come.  Prudence^  which  acts  by  foresight, 
directs  what  is  to  come.  Rules  of  con- 
duct are  framed  by  wisdom^  and  it  is  the 
part  of  prudence  to  apply  these  rules  to 
the  business  of  life. 

Two  things  speak  much  the  wisdom  of  a  na- 
tion :  good  laws,  and  a  prudent  management  of 
them.  STnxisranjDBC 
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"WIT,  HUMOB;  SATIRE,  IRONY,  BUR- 
LESQUE. 

AVIT,  like  wisdom,  according  to  its  orig- 
inal, from  teisten^  to  know,  signifies  knowl- 
edge, but  it  has  so  extended  its  meaning 
as  to  signify  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
^'hich  knowledge  or  truth  is  perceived, 
and  in  a  more  limited  sense  the  faculty 
of  discovering  the  agreements  or  disa- 
greements of  different  ideas.     Wii,  in  this 
latter  sense,  is  properly  a  spontaneous 
faculty,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  natural  gift : 
labored  or  forced  wit  is  no  vnt.    Reflec- 
tion and  experience  supply  us  with  wis- 
dom;  study  and  labor  supply  us  with 
learning;  but  toit  seizes  with  an  eagle 
oje  that  which  escapes  the  notice  of  the 
deep  thinker,  and  elicits  truths  which  are 
in  vain  sought  for  with  any  severe  effort. 

Wit  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and 
putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  vari- 
ety. Addison. 

In  a  true  piece  of  wit  all  things  mast  be, 

Tet  all  things  there  agree.  Cowlet. 

HUMOR  is  a  species  of  mt  which  flows 
out  of  the  httmor  of  a  person.  Wti,  as 
distinguished  from  humoTy  may  consist 
of  a  single  brilliant  thought:  but  humor 
runs  in  a  vein ;  it  is  not  a  striking,  but 
an  equable  and  pleasing,  flow  of  wU.  Of 
this  description  of  m£  Mr.  Addison  has 
given  us  the  most  admirable  specimens 
in  his  writings,  who  knew  best  how  to 
explain  what  vnt  and  humor  was,  and  to 
illustrate  it  by  his  practice. 

For  sare  by  wit  is  chiefly  meant 
Applying  well  what  we  invent: 
What  humor  is  not,  all  the  tribe 
Of  logic-mongers  can  describe  : 

Here  nature  onlf  acts  her  part,  

Unhelp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  art.  Swtrr. 

There  is  a  kind  of  nature,  a  certain  regalarity 
of  thought,  which  must  discover  the  writer  (of 
humor)  to  be  a  man  of  sense  at  the  same  time 
that  he  appears  altogether  given  up  to  caprice. 

Addison. 

Humor  may  likewise  display  itself  in 
actions  as  well  as  words,  whereby  it  is 
more  strikingly  distinguished  from  tint, 
which  displays  itself  only  in  the  happy 
expression  of  happy  thoughts. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  that  sickness  which 
(^en  destroys  both  wit  and  wisdom,  yet  seldom 
has  power  to  remove  that  talent  which  we  call 
humor.  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  his  in  his  last 
compliment  paid  to  his  young  wife,  when  he  made 
her  promise,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  she  would  not 
marry  an  old  man  again.  I\)Pe. 


SATIRE,  from  aati/r,  probably  from  sai 
and  ii'a,  abounding  in  anger,  and  IRONY, 
from  the  Xrrcek  ccpuivia,  simulation  and 
dissimulation,  are  personal  and  censori- 
ous sorts  of  toit;  the  first  of  which  open- 
ly points  at  the  object,  and  the  second  in 
a  covert  manner  takes  its  aim. 

The  ordinary  subjects  at  satire  are  such  as  ex- 
cite the  greatest  indignation  in  the  best  tempers. 

Addison. 

In  writings  of  humor,  figures  are  sometimes 
used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  often 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  di- 
rect contrary  sense  to  what  the  author  and  the 
majority  of  the  readers  understand  them :  to  such 
the  most  innocent  irony  may  appear  irreligion. 

Cambridgb. 

BURLESQUE  is  rather  a  species  of 
humor  than  direct  toit,  which  consists  in 
an  assemblage  of  ideas  extravagantly  dis- 
cordant. The  eatire  and  irontf  are  the 
most  ill-natured  kinds  of  wit;  burlesque 
stands  in  the  lowest  rank. 

One  kind  of  hurleequs  represents  mean  per- 
sons in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes.      Addison. 

WONDER,  ADMIRE,  SURPRISE,  ASTON- 
ISH, AMAZE. 

WONDER,  in  German  wunderriy  etc.,  is 
in  all  probability  a  variation  of  wander  ; 
because  toonder  throws  the  mind  off  its 
bias.  ADMIRE,  from  the  Latin  nuror, 
and  the  Hebrew  marah,  to  look  at,  signi- 
fies looking  at  attentively.  SURPRISE, 
compounded  of  «ur  and  prise,  or  the  Lat- 
in/>reA«7uib,  signifies  to  take  on  a  sudden. 
ASTONISH,  from  the  Latin  attonitus,  and 
ionitru,  thunder,  signifies  to  strike  as  it 
were  with  the  overpowering  noise  of  thun- 
der. AMAZE  signifies  to  be  in  a  maze, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  anything 
unusual  produces  on  our  minds  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terras,  but  under  va- 
rious modifications.  Wofider  is  the  most 
indefinite  in  its  signification  or  applica- 
tion, but  it  is  still  the  least  vivid  senti- 
ment of  all:  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  pausing  of  the  mind,  a  suspension 
of  the  thinking  faculty,  an  incapacity  to 
fix  on  a  discernible  point  in  an  object 
that  rouses  our  curiosity :  it  is  that  state 
which  all  must  experience  at  times,  but 
none  so  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant : 
they  wonder  at  everything,  because  they 
know  pothing.     Acbniraiioti  is   wonder 
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mixed  with  esteem  or  yeneration:  the 
iubnirer  suspends  his  thoughtS|,  not  from 
the  vacancy,  but  the  fulness  of  his  mind : 
he  is  riveted  to  an  object  which  for  a 
time  absorbs  his  faculties :  nothing  but 
what  is  great  and  good  excites  a£nira- 
tumy  and  none  but  cultivated  minds  are 
susceptible  of  it :  an  ignorant  person  can- 
not admire,  because  he  cannot  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  anything.  Surprise  and 
iu(onuhmeiU  both  arise  from  that  which 
happens  unexpectedly;  they  are  species 
of  wonder  differing  in  degree,  and  pro- 
duced only  by  the  events  of  life:  the 
aurprise,  as  its  derivation  implies,  takes 
us  unawares;  we  are  turprtaed  if  that 
does  not  happen  which  we  calculate  upon, 
as  the  absence  of  a  friend  whom  we  look- 
ed for ;  or  we  are  turprtaed  if  that  hap- 
pens which  we  did  not  calculate  upon ; 
thus  we  are  mrpriaed  to  see  a  friend  re- 
turned whom  we  supposed  was  on  his 
journey:  asbmuhmerU  may  be  awakened 
by  similar  events  which  are  more  unex- 
pected and  more  unaccountable:  thus  we 
are  atUmiahed  to  find  a  friend  at  our  house 
whom  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  many  hundred  miles  off;  or  we  are 
iuUmiMktd  to  hear  that  a  person  has  got 
safely  throu^  a  road  which  we  conceived 
to  be  absolutely  impassable. 

The  reader  of  the  Seaeons  wonders  that  he 
never  law  befiire  what  Tbomsoa  shows  him. 

JOHWBON. 

With  eyes  insatiate  and  tumnltnoiu  J07, 
Beholds  the  presents,  and  admires  the  bo^. 

Detdbn. 

So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  effects  of  time,  that  things  necessary  and  cer- 
tain often  sitrpriee  us  lilce  unexpected  oontin- 
({endes.  Jobmboit. 

I  have  often  been  a«ft>n{«A«<f,  considering  tliat 
the  mutual  intercourse  iMtween  the  two  coun- 
tries (France  and  England)  has  Utely  been  very 
great,  to  find  bow  little  you  seem  to  know  of  us. 

BUULB. 

Surprise  may  for  a  moment  startle; 
astonuhnenC  may  stupefy  and  cause  an 
entire  suspension  of  the  faculties;  but 
amazement  has  also  a  mixture  of  pertur- 
bation. We  may  be  surprised  and  4ufym' 
ished  at  things  in  which  we  have  no  par- 
ticular interest:  we  are  mo&iXy amazed tX 
that  which  immediately  concerns  us. 


Amaeeinent  seizes  all ;  the  gen*ral  ay 
lYodalms  I^aocoon  Justly  doom*d  to  die. 


HvTom, 


WONDER,  MIRACI.C,  MARVSLy  PBai>I- 
GT,  MONSTER. 


WONDER  is  that  which  eaoses 
der  (v.  Wonder),     MIIUCLE,  in   LalaxL 
mirtunditm^  and  miror,  to  wonder^  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  merah,  seen,  signifyixig 
that  which  strikes  the  sense.    MARYELi 
is  a  variation  of  miraeU,     PRODIG-Y', 
in  Latin  prodigivm,  from  prodiffOy  or  pro- 
cul  and  offo,  to  launch  forth,  signifies  the 
thing  launching  forth.     MONSTER,  id 
Latin  monstrtan^  comes  from  moneo,  U> 
advise  or  give  notice;  because  among^ 
the  Romans  any  unaccountable  appear- 
ance was  considered  as  an  indicatioa  of 
some  future  event 

Wonders  are  natural:  mirades  are  su- 
pernatural. The  whole  creation  is  full 
of  wonders;  the  Bible  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  miraeUs  which  happened  in 
those  days.  Wonders  are  real;  marvels 
are  often  fictitious ;  prodigies  are  extrav- 
agant and  imaginary.  Natural  history  ia 
full  of  wonders;  travels  abound  in  nkor- 
vds  or  in  marvdUnts  stories,  wlucfa  are 
the  inventions  either  of  the  artful  or  the 
ignorant  and  credulous:  andent  histoiy 
contains  numberless  aocoonts  of  prodi- 
gies. Wonders  are  agreeable  to  tiie  laws 
of  nature ;  they  are  wonder/fd  only  as  re- 
spects ourselves :  monsters  are  violations 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  productioD 
of  a  tree  from  a  grain  of  seed  is  a  won* 
der;  but  the  production  of  a  calf  with 
two  heads  is  a  monster. 

His  wisdom  such  as  once  it  did  appear. 
Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  aud  three  kingdoms' 
fear.  Dekbam. 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  mira&lous  organ. 


ni  omens  may  the  guilty  tremble  at, 

Make  every  accident  a  prodigy ^ 

And  monsters  frame  where  nature  never  err'd. 

LSK. 

WORD,  TERM;  EXPRESSION. 

WORD  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the 
other  two  are  specific.  Every  TERM  and 
EXPRESSION  is  a  word;  but  every  word 
is  not  denominated  a  term  or  apressiaei. 
Language .  consists  of  words;  Uiey  are 
the  connected  sounds  which  serve  for 
the  communication  of  thought  Term, 
from  terminus,  a  boundary,  signifies  any 
vford  that  has  a  specific  or  limited  mean- 
ing; e:qjression  (v.  To  express)  signifies 
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any  word  which  conveyB  a  forcible  mean- 
ing. Usage  determines  worda;  science 
fixes  terma;  sentiment  provides  exprea- 
sions.  The  purity  of  a  style  depends  on 
the  choice  of  worda;  the  precision  of  a 
writer  depends  upon  the  choice  of  his 
terma;  the  force  of  a  writer  depends 
upon  the  aptitude  of  his  expreaawns. 
The  grammarian  treats  on  the  nature  of 
w&rda  ;  the  philosopher  weighs  the  yalue 
of  scientific  teitna  ;  the  rhetorician  esti- 
mates the  force  of  eacpreationa, 

A$  all  words  in  few  letters  Utb, 

Thou  to  few  words  all  sense  dost  give.  Cowlst. 

The  use  of  the  tDord  minister  is  brought  down 
to  the  literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant ;  for 
now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  minis- 
terial, are  terma  equivalent.  South. 

A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  naturally  receives 
this  form  of  the  antithesis,  because  It  is  designed 
to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  it  recalls 
more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  e»- 
praaaiojia.  Blaib. 

WORK,  LABOR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY, 
TASK. 

WORK,  in  Saxon  weorc^  Greek  cpyov, 
Hebrew  areg^  is  the  general  term,  as  in- 
cluding that  which  calls  for  the  exertion 
of  our  strength:  LABOR  {v.  To  labor) 
differs  from  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion 
required;  it  is  hard  work:  TOIL,  prob- 
ably connected  with  till^  expresses  a 
still  higher  degree  of  painful  exertion: 
DRUD6ERT  {v.  Servati)  implies  a  mean 
and  degrading  work.  Every  member  of 
Bociety  must  work  for  his  support,  if  he 
ifl  not  in  independent  circumstances :  the 
poor  are  obliged  to  labor  for  their  daily 
subsistence;  some  are  compelled  to  ten! 
incessantly  for  the  pittance  which  they 
earn:  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  are  the  lowest  in  society.  A  man 
wishes  to  complete  his  work;  he  is  de- 
sirous of  resting  from  his  labor;  he  seeks 
for  a  respite  from  his  toil ;  he  submits  to 
drttdgerg. 

The  masters  encourage  it,  they  think  it  gives 
them  spirits,  and  makes  the  toork  go  on  more 
cheerfully.  Bstsons. 

But  sometimes  virtue  starves  while  vice  Is  fed ; 
What  then  is  the  reward  of  virtue  ?  bread. 
That  vice  may  merit :  'tis  the  price  of  toil, 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  tlie  soil. 

Pops. 

In  childhood  the  mind  and  body  are  both  nim- 
ble but  not  strong ;  they  can  skip  and  frisk  about 
with  wonderfkU  agility,  but  hard  labor  spoils 
them  both.  Gowpbs. 


With  the  unwearied  application  of  a  plodding 
French  painter,  who  ({raws  a  shrimp  with  tlie 
most  minnte  exactness,  he  had  all  the  genius  of 
one  of  the  first  masters.  Never,  I  believe,  were 
such  talents  and  drudgery  united.       Cowpjsb. 

TASK,  in  French  taache,  Italian  iaaaa, 
probably  from  the  Greek  raffoiay  to  or- 
der, is  a  work  imposed  by  others,  and 
consequently  more  or  less  burdensome. 

Relieves  me  from  my  taak  of  servile  toil 
Daily  in  the  common  prison,  else  enjoined  me. 

MlLTOK. 

Sometimes  taken  in  the  good  sense  for 
that  which  one  imposes  on  one^s  self. 

No  happier  taak  these  Ikded  eyes  pursue, 

To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  da    Fops. 

WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE. 

WRITER  is  an  indefinite  term ;  every 
one  who  writea  is  called  a  writer;  but 
none  are  PENMEN  but  such  as  are  ex- 
pert at  their  pen.  Many  who  profess 
to  teach  torUififf  are  themselves  but  sor- 
ry writera :  the  best  penmen  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  teachers  of  writing.  The 
SCRIBE  is  one  who  writea  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  copying ;  he  is,  therefore,  an  offi- 
cial vrriter. 

The  copying  of  books  for  the  use  of  religions 
houses  or  common  sale,  was  a  business  in  those 
days  that  employed  many  people ;  some  writera 
fiur  exceeded  others  in  that  art.  Masset. 

Our  celebrated  penman.,  Peter  Bales,  among 
his  other  excellences  in  writing,  is  said  to  have 
improved  the  art  of  cryptography.  Uambt. 

The  office  of  scribe,  a  secretary  or  public  writ- 
er, was  an  honorable  post  among  the  Jews. 

Hassey. 

Writer  and  penman  have  an  extended 
application  to  one  who  writea  his  own 
compositions;  the  former  is  now  used 
for  an  author  or  composer,  as  the  toriter 
of  a  letter,  or  the  writer  of  a  book  (v, 
WrUer)\  the  latter  for  one  who  pena 
down  anything  worthy  of  notice  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 

My  wife  had  scarcely  patience  to  hear  me  to 
the  end,  but  railed  against  the  writer  with  un- 
restrained resentment.  GoLDSMrrH. 

The  descriptions  which  the  Evangelists  give, 
show  that  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  holy 
penmen  of  his  story  were  deeply  aflfiscted. 

Atterbuet. 

Scribe  may  be  taken  for  one  who  per- 
forms, as  it  were,  the  office  of  writing  for 
another. 

My  master  being  the  aoribe  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter.  SHAKSpaaRx; 
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WRITER,  AUTHOR, 

WRITER  refers  us  to  the  act  of  torit- 
inff  ;  AUTHOR  to  the  act  of  iuventing. 
Thei-e  are  therefore  many  tpriiersj  who 
are  not  authors  ;  but  there  Ib  no  author 
of  books  who  may  not  be  termed  a  tprit- 
er:  compilers  and  contributors  to  period- 
ical works  arc  properly  writers^  though 
not  always  entitled  to  the  name  of  au- 
thors. Poets  and  historians  are  properly 
termed  authors  rather  than  writers. 

Many  ttriters  hare  been  witty,  several  have 
been  sublime,  and  some  few  have  even  possessed 
both  these  qualities  separated.         WAaacBTOM. 

An  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  words,  which  the  translator  has  not. 

DaTDBN. 


Y. 

YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILE,  PUERILE. 

YOUTHFUL  signifies  full  of  you/A,  or 
in  the  complete  state  of  youth:  JUVE- 
NILE, from  the  Latin  juvenis^  signifies 
the  same ;  but  PUERILE,  from  puer^  a 


boy,  signifies  literally  boyish.  Hence  the 
first  two  terms  are  taken  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense;  but  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense, 
or  at  least  always  in  the  sense  of  wh&t 
is  suitable  to  a  boy  only :  thus  we  speak 
of  youthful  vigor,  youthful  employmentSy 
jttvenile  perform&nce^  juvenile  years,  and 
the  like:  but  puerile  objections, />u«9-»/« 
conduct,  and  the  like.  We  expect  noth- 
ing from  a  youth  but  what  is  Juvemie  / 
we  are  surprised  and  dissatisfied  to 
what  is  puerile  in  a  man. 

Chor<cbns  then,  with  youtAful  hopes  begnird. 
Swoirn  with  saccess,  and  of  a  daring  mind. 
This  new  invention  fatally  dealgn'd.       Drtdi 


It  would  be  nnreasonable  to  expect  mach  froai 
the  immatarity  o(  Juvenile  years.        Jobjisok. 

Sometimes  jtfvmi^  is  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  when  speaking  of  youth  in  contrast 
with  men,  ab  juvenile  tricks. 

"RsM  juvenile  writen  imagine  that,  by  ponriog 
forth  figures  often,  they  render  tlieir  composi- 
tions warm  and  animated.  Bi.aib. 

And  puerile  may  be  taken  in  the  indif- 
ferent sense  for  what  belongs  to  a  boy. 

After  the  common  course  of  puerile  studies, 
he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer.  Jobxsos. 


ASSUMPTION,  PRESUMPTION,  ARRO- 
GANCE {vide  also  p.  97). 

ASSUMPTION,  the  act  of  assuming  (v. 
To  appropriate).  PRESUMPTION,  from 
presume,  in  Latin  pnesumo^  from  pra^  be- 
fore, and  sumOy  to  take,  signifies  to  take 
beforehand,  to  take  for  granted.  ARRO- 
GANCE, V.  To  appropriate. 

Assumption,  is  a  person's  taking  upon 
himself  to  act  a  part  which  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  Presumption  is  the  taking 
a  place  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
Assumption  has  to  do  with  one's  general 
conduct ;  presumption  relates  to  matters 
of  right  and  precedence.  A  person  may 
be  guilty  of  assumption  by  giving  com- 
mands when  he  ought  to  receive  them,  or 
by  speaking  when  he  ought  to  be  silent : 
he  is  guilty  of  presumption  in  taking  a 
seat  which  is  not  fit  for  him.  Assump- 
tion arises  from  self-conceit  and  self-suf- 
ficiency, presumption  from  self-impor- 
tance.   Assumption  and  presumption  both 


denote  a  taking  to  one's  self  merely,  or- 
roganee  claiming  from  others.  A  person 
is  guilty  of  assumption  and  presumption, 
for  his  own  gratification  only,  without 
any  direct  intentional  offence  to  otbers ; 
but  a  man  cannot  be  arrogant,  be  guilty 
of  arrogance^  without  direct  offenoe  to 
others.  The  arrogant  man  exacts  defer- 
ence and  hontage  from  others;  his  de- 
mands are  as  extravagant  as  his  mode 
of  making  them  is  offensiva  Children 
are  apt  to  be  atsuming^  low  people  to  be 
presuming;  persons  among  the  higher 
orders,  inflated  with  pride  and  bad  pas- 
sions, are  apt  to  be  arrogant. 

Arrogant  in  prosperity,  abject  in  adversity, 
he  (John)  neither  conciliated  affection  in  the 
one,  nor  excited  esteem  in  the  other.    Lixgasd. 

TO  COMPEL,  IMPEL,  CONSTRAIN,  RE- 
STRAIN. 

To  COMPEL  and  IMPEL  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  verb  peUo^  to  drive;  the 
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former,  by  the  force  of  the  preposition 
oom,  is  to  diive  to  any  particular  action 
or  for  a  given  purpose;  but  the  Utter, 
^from  the  preposition  im  or  tn,  into,  is  to 
^orce  into  action  generally.  A  person, 
therefore,  is  compelled  by  outward  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  is  impeUed  from  with- 
in :  he  is  compelled  by  another  to  go  far- 
ther than  he  wished,  he  is  impaled  by 
curiosity  to  go  farther  than  he  intended. 
CONSTRAIN  and  RESTRAIN  are  both 
from  atrinffo^  to  bind  or  oblige.  The  for- 
mer, by  force  of  the  con  or  com^  to  force 
in  a  particular  manner,  or  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose ;  the  latter  by  the  re,  back 
or  again,  is  to  keep  back  from  anything. 
To  conatraifiy  like  to  compel^  is  to  force  to 
act ;  to  restrain  to  prevent  from  acting. 
Constrain  and  compel  differ  only  in  the 
degree  of  force  used,  constrain  signifying 
a  less  degree  of  force  than  cotnpel.  A 
person  who  is  compelled  has  no  choice 
whatever  left  to  him;  but  when  he  is 
only  cotuUrainedy  he  may  do  it  or  not  at 
discretion. 

He  was  compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and 
solicitation.  Jouxson. 

We  cannot  avoid  observing  the  homage  which 
the  world  b  constrained  to  pay  to  virtue. 

Blais. 

Conairaint  is  put  on  the  actions  or 
movements  of  the  body  only,  restraint  on 
the  movements  of  botii  body  and  mind : 
a  person  who  is  in  a  state  of  constraint 
shows  his  want  of  freedom  in  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  movements ;  he  who  is  in 
a  state  of  restraint  maybe  unable  to  move 
at  all.  Constraint  arises  from  that  which 
is  inherent  in  the  person,  restraint  is  im- 
posed upon  him  (v.  CONSTRAINT,  p. 
255). 

DELUSION,  ILLUSION  (vide  also  p.  419). 

Both  these  words,  being  derived  from 
the  I^tin  ludo  (v.  To  deceive),  are  applied 


to  such  matters  as  act  upon  the  imagi- 
nation ;  but  delude,  by  the  force  of  the 
preposition  de,  signifies  to  carry  away 
from  the  right  line,  to  cause  to  deviate 
into  error ;  while  iilude,  from  the  prepo- 
sition f7,  tm,  in  or  upon,  signifies  simply 
to  act  on  the  imagination.  The  former 
is  therefore  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  but 
the  latter  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  de- 
ranged person  falls  into  different  kinds 
of  delusions:  as  when  he  fancies  himself 
poor  while  he  is  very  rich,  or  that  every 
one  who  comes  in  his  way  is  looking  at 
him,  or  having  evil  designs  against  him, 
and  the  like;  but  there  may  be  optical 
illttsionsy  when  an  object  is  made  to  ap- 
pear brighter  or  larger  than  it  really  is. 

Who  therefore  geeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or  by  delusion 
Far  worse,  her  fiUse  resemblance  only  meets. 

Youira. 

While  the  fond  sonl, 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 
Still  paints  the  illusive  form.  TBoiooh. 

TO  MENTION,  NOTICB. 

MENTION,  from  mens,  mind,  signifies 
here  to  bring  to  mind.  NOTICE  {v.  To 
mark).  These  terms  are  synonymous 
only  inasmuch  as  they  imply  the  act  of 
calling  things  to  another  person's  mind. 
We  mention  a  thing  in  direct  terms :  we 
notice  it  indirectly,  or  in  a  casual  manner ; 
we  mention  that  whioh  may  serve  as  in- 
formation ;  we  notice  that  which  may  be 
merely  of  a  personal  or  incidental  nat- 
ure. One  friend  mentions  to  another 
what  has  passed  at  a  particular  meeting : 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he  notices 
or  calls  to  the  notice  of  his  companion 
the  badness  of  the  road,  the  wideness  of 
the  street,  or  the  like. 

The  great  critic  I  have  before  memHcnetly 
though  a  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sub- 
lime manner  in  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews 
has  described  the  creation.  Aaduon. 
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*•        to  reHgn, «. 
**        to  ffioe  iipt^T^ 
Almndoned,  689. 
Abase,  6. 
Abaah,8. 
Abate,  to  Ufen.  8. 

"       t0  9uMde,ld3, 
Abatement,  802. 
Abdicate,  6. 
Abettor,  9. 
Abhor,  9. 
AUde,  10. 
Ability,  eapaoUff,  11. 

"      facuUjf, 11. 

**      dooBtoHiy,  11. 
Abject,  S9«. 
Abjure,  18. 
AUe,  13. 
Abollftb,  14. 
Abominable,  15. 
Abominate,  9. 
Abortion,  416. 
Abore,  16. 
Abridge,  to  curtail^  16. 

**        IO(f«0H««,816. 
Abridgment,  16. 
Abrogate,  U. 
Abrapt,  16. 
Abscond.  17. 
Absent,  17. 
Abeolve,  to  aogvit^  18. 

**        to/oTffiw,  461. 
Abeolate,  aetpotie^  18. 
po9itive,eiZ. 
Absorb,  19. 
Abstain,  20. 
Abstemioas,  31. 
Abstinence,  21. 
Abstinent,  21. 
Abstract,  ▼.,  21. 
"       n.,21. 
AbstrwUra^  21. 
Absurd,  666. 
Abandsnt,  071. 
Abase,  v.,  22. 

"     n.,  23. 
Abusive,  713. 
Abyss,  488. 
Acsdemy,  727. 
Accede,  62. 
Aooelerate.499. 
Accent,  778. 
Accept,  788. 


Acceptable,  23. 
Acceptance,  28. 
Acceptation,  23. 
Access,  91. 
Accessary,  9. 
Accession,  641. 
Accident,  ehancSy  23. 

"        oontingeneyf  24. 

**        event,  994. 
Accidental,  24. 
Acclamation,  89. 
Accommodate,  439. 
Accompaniment,  26. 
Accompany,  26. 
Accomplice,  9. 
Accomplish;  to  efect,  26. 
tofuljU,4a^, 
Accomplished,  27. 
Accomplishment,  686. 
Accord,  68. 
Accordance,610. 
Accordant,  263. 
Accordingly,  796. 
Accost,  27. 

Account,  reokoning^  27. 
narr<Uive,  28. 
reaton,  724. 
Y.,  703. 
Accountable,  84. 
Accumulate,  604. 
Accurate,  eaofict,  29. 

"        correct,  274. 

•♦        preciee,  29. 
Accusation,  229. 
Accuse,  to  charge,  30. 
'*      to  eeneure,  30. 
Achieve,  26. 
Achievement,  302. 
Acknowledge,  to  own,  30. 

"  torecoffnUie,10i. 

Acquaint,  646. 
Acquaintance,  31. 
Acquainted  with,  674. 
Acquiesce,  62. 
Acquire,  to  obtain,  82. 
to  attain,  33. 
Acquirement,  33. 
Acquisition,  33. 
Acrimony,  34. 
Act,  T.,  36. 
"   n.,36. 
Action,  dsMf,  36. 
"      geeture,S6. 
agency,  37. 
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Action,  hatUe,  134. 
Active,  diligent,  VI 

'*      hriek,  38. 

"      huey,  38. 
Actor,  agent,  39. 

"     player,  39. 
Actual,  89. 
Actuate,  40. 
Acute,  keen,  40. 

"     ehar^,  74L 
Acuteneaa,  660. 
Adage,  126. 
Adapt,  439. 
Add,  40. 
Addict,  41. 
Addition,  641. 
Address,  to  aceoet,  97. 
toapnly,^. 

5PMCA.42. 
ireetion,  336. 

deaBterity,12. 
Adduce,  43. 
Adequate,  602. 
Adhere,  to  attach,  43. 
*»       toeticktTiZ, 
Adherence,  44. 
Adherent,  446. 
Adhesion,  44. 
Adjacent,  44. 

Adjective,  388.  ' 

Adjoining.  44. 
Ac^oum,  602. 
Adjust.  439. 
Administer,  614. 
Administration,  483. 
Admire,  826. 
Admission,  46. 
Admit,  to  receive.  46. 
"     to  allow,  46. 
*'     to  grant,  4S. 
Admittance,  accese,  91. 

"  admiseion,i6i. 

Admonish,  46. 
Admonition,  46. 
Adore,  to  worehip,  47. 

"     to  reverefhce,  47. 
Adorn,  48. 
Adroit,  211. 
Adulate,  49. 
Advance,  to  proceed-,  49. 

tofortDard,Vt9. 

to  adduce,  43. 

n.,689. 
Advancement,  689. 
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Adranta^e,  good^  480. 
prop,  60. 
"         beneJU,  49. 
Adventure,  39A. 
Adventurous,       tnUrpriHng^ 

3«7. 
Advcnturoas,/ooMa«Yfy,  447. 
Adversary,  atW. 
Advene,  contrary^  BO. 
inimical.  Si. 
aver^Cj  51. 
Adversity,  51. 
Advertise,  50. 
Advice,  eouna^,  50. 

"      information,  5^ 
Advise,  46. 
Advocttte,306. 
Affable,  5'X 
Affair,  63. 

Affect,  to  concern,  63. 
'*      to  auum«,  54. 
"     to  pretend  to,  64. 
Affected,  54. 
Affecting,  600. 
Affection,  love,  65. 

inclituition.  111. 
Affectionate,  56. 
Affinity,  alliance,  60. 

"       relationship,  673. 
AflBrro,  to  aeaeverate^  66. 

''      to  a«t«r«,  66. 
Affix,  67. 
Afflict,  57. 
Affliction,  68. 
Affluence,  719. 
Afford,  to  spare,  68. 
"      to  produce,  68. 
"      toaice,  471. 
Affray,  697. 
Affront,  ineult,  69. 

qfenee,  637. 
Afhtid,69. 
After,  60. 
Age,  generation,  466. 

•'    «m*,790. 
Aged,  372. 
Agency,  37. 
Agent,  actor,  39. 
*'       t/r«n(«<«r,  614. 
"      factor,  414. 
Af^ravate,  to  irritate,  60. 

"         to  heigAteu,  506. 
Agtn^ssor,  60. 
Agile,  38. 
Agitate,  740. 
Agitation,  61. 
Agony,  distrese.  365. 

"      pain,  651. 
Agree,  to  accord,  62. 
"     to  accede  to,  62. 
"     to  coincide,  63. 
Agreeable,  pleasant^  63, 

"         conform  a  ble,  244. 
Agreement,  64. 
Agriculturist,  423. 
Aid,  v.,  607. 
Aim,  object,  66. 
"    /«M/^7?cy,  794, 
*'     to  point,  05. 
"     to  aepire,  66. 
"    to  endearor,^!. 
Air,  manner,  66. 
"    wi««,66. 


Air,  appearance,  88. 
Alarm,  67. 
Alertness,  67. 
Allen,  777. 
Alike,  388. 
All,  v>hole,  67. 
"   etery,^. 
Allay,  68. 
Allege,  43. 
Allegory,/0nir0, 432. 

663. 
Alleviate,  68. 
Alliance,  league,  60. 
"       affinity,  60. 
Allot,  to  aaeign,  356. 
"     to  appoint,  70. 
Allow,  to  OMrto«r,70. 
to  admit,  45. 
to  grant,  45. 
to  ooneetU,  249. 
Allowance,  71. 
Allude,  71. 
Allude  to,  476. 
Allure,  to  tempt,  72. 

"      to  aUract,  116. 
Allurements,  116. 
Ally,  73. 
Almanac,  174. 
Alone,  73. 
Also,  73. 
Alter,  100. 
Altercation,  331. 
Alternate,  784. 
Always,  73. 
Amass,  604. 
Amaze,  826. 
Ambassador,  74. 
Ambiguous.  74. 
Amenable,  84. 
Amend,  75. 
Amends,  restoration,  716. 

^       compeneation,  226. 
Amiable,  75. 
Amicable,  76. 
Amorous,  76. 
Ample,  epaeiotiM,  77. 

"      plentiful,  671. 
Amuse,  to  divert,  77. 

"      to  begnUe,  TI. 
Amusement,  78. 
Anathema,  600. 
Ancestors,  448. 
Ancient,  641. 
Anciently,  454. 
Ancient  Times,  454. 
Anecdote,  79. 
Anecdotes,  70. 
Anger,  resentment,  70. 

*'      choler,  80. 

"     displeasure,  860. 
Angle,  273. 
Angry,  81. 
Anguish,  distress,  366. 

"       pain,  651. 
Animadversion,  81. 
Animadvert,  lOT. 
Animal,  81. 
Animate,  to  inspire,  82. 

"       to  encourage,  377. 
Animation,  82. 
Animosity,  384. 
Annals,  70. 
Annex,  67. 


*  Annotation,  709. 
Announce,  83. 
Annoy,  640. 
Annul,  14. 
Answer,  83. 
Answerable,  responmifU,  M. 

**  eorreepondeut, 

275. 
Antagonist,  382. 
Antecedent,  84. 
Anterior,  84. 
Anticipate,  681. 
Antipathy,  121. 
Antiquated,  64L 
Antique,  641. 
Anxiety,  care,  1T9. 

ditHrees^  355. 
Any,  761. 
Apartments,  591. 
Apathy,  542. 
Ape,  v.,  629. 
Aperture,  643. 
Aphorism,  126. 
Apologize,  86. 
Apophthejcm.  126. 
Appall,  345. 
Apparel,  87. 
Apparent,  87. 
Apparition,  817. 
Appear,  to  lodt^  593. 
'*      to  eeem,  732. 
Appearance,  air,  88. 

"  a*ow,  744. 

Appease,  to  <yi/fii,  88. 
''        to  allay,  68. 
Appellation,  622. 
Applaud,  676. 
Applause,  80. 
Application,  115. 
Apply,  to  addiet,  41. 

"      toacWrM»,42L 
Appoint,  to  allot,  70. 
"       to  order,  «d. 
"       to  constitute^^SL 
Apportion,  366. 
Appraise,  90. 
Appreciate,  00. 
Apprehend,  to  fear,  90. 

"         to  conceive^  90. 
Apprise,  616. 
Apprised,  124. 
Approach,  01. 

v.,  02. 
Approbation,  106. 
Appropriate,  669. 

'^  v.,  92. 

Approximate^OSL 
Apt,  ready,  702. 


M4Sik. 
Dlter, 


Arbiter,  560. 
Arbitrary,  18. 
Arbitrator.  560. 
Architect,  03. 
Archive,  704. 
Ardent,  621. 
Ardor,  431. 
Arduous,  498L 
Argue,  to  dispute,  04. 

"      to  prove,  94. 
Argument,  04. 
Arise,  to  rise,  95. 

"    to  proceed,  OB. 
Arms,  96. 
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A.  rm>,  97. 

J^  rrange,  to  eloMy  207. 

**       to  diitpoM^  351. 
A^rray,  87. 
-A^TTive,  219. 
.A^rrogance,  presumpHon^  97, 

828. 
J!kiTogance,  havffhUnesa,  50fl. 
.A^rrogate,  97. 
Ast,  cunning  ^Vl. 
"    fruMn«w,  170. 
Artful,  98. 
Artiule,  98. 
A.rtlcalate,  812. 
Artifice,  99. 
Artificial,  98. 
Artificer,  99. 
Artliian,  99. 
Artist,  99. 
Ascendency,  546. 
Ascend,  9S. 
Ascribe,  to  arrogate^  100. 

*'      to  impute^  100. 
Ask,  to  beg^  101. 
**    to  claim, 101, 
**    to  iftquiret  101. 
Aspect,  8& 
Asperity,  31. 
Asperse,  102. 
Aspire,  66. 
Assail,  111. 
Assailant,  60. 
Assassinate,  572. 
Assault,  T.,  111. 
"       n.,  112. 
Assemblage,  101. 
Assemble,  to  mti^^er,  103. 

"        to  convene,  103. 
Assembly,  anemhUtge,  101. 

mMiing,  101. 
Assent,  106. 
Assert,  to  vindicate,  107. 

"      to  affirm,  66. 
Assessment,  7dl. 
Asseverate,  56. 
Assiiiuoos,  active,  37. 

**         aeduiontt,  731. 
Assign,  to  allege,  4*3. 
''      to  allot,  366. 
Assist,  507. 
Assistant.  214. 
Associate,  107. 
Association,  eocieti/,  103. 

**         combination,  108.. 
Assaage,  68. 
Assume,  54, 92. 
Assumption,  82S. 
Assurance,  cor^fidenee,  109. 
**        impudence,  109. 
Assure,  66. 
Astonish,  825. 
Astrology,  110. 
Astronomy,  110. 
Asylum,  110. 
At  alt  times,  73. 
At  last,  678. 
At  length,  578. 
Atone  for,  110. 
Atrocious,  507. 
Attach,  to  affla,  57. 

'*      toadhere,43. 
Attachment,  lU. 


Attack,  to  assail.  111. 

'*      to  impugn,  586. 

"      n.,  112. 
Attain,  33. 
Attempt,  trial,  113. 

"       undertaking,  113. 
Attend,  to  wait  on,  25. 

'*       to  hearken,  115. 
Attend  to,  114. 
Attention,  application,  116. 

heed,  603. 
Attentive,  116. 
Attire,  87. 
Attitude,  36. 
Attract,  116. 
Attractions,  116. 
Attribute,  v.,  100. 
n.,697. 
AvaU,  811. 

"      v.,  748. 
Avarice,  277. 
Avaricious,  120. 
Audacity,  117. 
Avenge,  120. 
Aver,  56, 
Averse,  adrerae,  51. 

•*      umcilling,  121. 
Aversion,  121. 
Augmentation,  641. 
Augur,  118. 
August,  597. 
Avidity,  122. 
Avocation,  170. 
Avoid,  122. 
Avow,  30. 
Auspicious,  118. 
Austere,  119. 
Author,  828. 
Authoritative,  220. 
Authority,  influence,  646. 

"         power,  675. 
Authorize,  221. 
Await,  818. 
Awaken,  123. 
Aware,  124. 
Awe,  124. 
Awkward,  clumsy. 115. 

cro9»,l'25. 
Awry,  149. 
Axiom,  126l 

Dabble,  128. 

Back  129. 

Backward,  behind,  129. 

"        unwilling,  121. 
Bad,  129. 
Badge,  606. 
Badly,  129. 
Bai&e,  129. 
Balance,  671. 
Ball,  476. 
Band,  company,  130. 

»'     chain,  188. 
Bane,  131. 
Banish,  13L 
Bankruptcy,  555. 
Banquet,  423. 
Banter,  316. 
Barbarous,  284. 
Bare,  naked,  132. 

'*    scanty,  133. 

"    mere,  133. 
Borefiiced,  476. 


Bargain,  64. 

"       v.,  172. 
Barter,  to  cJiange,  191. 

**       to  eaechange,^)0, 

"       n.,  191. 
Base,  133. 
Basis,  457. 
Bashful,  616. 
Battle,  134. 
Be,  to  exist,  134. 
"  to  beoome,12S. 
Be  acquainted  with,  574. 
Beam,  gleam,  476. 

"     ray,  701. 
Bear,  to  yield,  136. 

"     to  carry,  136, 

"     to  sufer.131. 
Bear  down,  648. 
Beast,  81. 
Beat,  to  etrike,  138. 

"    to  defeat,  13S. 
BeatiflcaUon,  139. 
Beatitude,  494. 
Beau,  466. 
Beautiful,  139. 
Become,  136. 
Becoming,  decent,  140. 
*'         comely,  141. 
Bedew,  770. 
Beg,  to  beseech,  142. 

•♦    toa8k,101. 
Begin,  143. 
Beginning,  646. 
Beguile,  77. 
Behavior,  143. 
Behind,  ff/tor,  60. 

''      backward,  129. 
Behold,  591. 
Beholder,  593. 
Belief,  144. 
Believe,  797. 
Beloved,  75. 
Below,  807. 
Bemoan,  15L 
Bend,  145. 

"     to  le^H,  581, 

"      to  turn,  806. 
Beneath,  807. 
Benefiactlon,  146. 
Benefice, 59]. 
Beneficence,  148. 
Beneficent,  146. 
Benefit,  favor,  147. 
"     service,  147. 
"      advantage,  49. 
"      good,  480. 
Benevolence,  beneflcenee,  148b 

"  benignity,  148. 

Benignity,  148. 
Bent,  bend,  145. 

"     curved,  149. 

"     6i<i«.150. 

"     turn, 90^, 
Benumbed,  632. 
Bequeath,  326. 
Bereave,  160. 
Be  responsible,  490. 
Be  security,  490. 
Be  sensible,  427. 
l^seech,  142. 
Besides,  moreover,  161. 

**       eacevi,  151. 
Bestow,  to  allow,  70. 
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Bestow,  to  ffite.  470l 

*•      to  eon/or,  ML 
B«tiineSf  709. 
Betoken,  132. 
Better,  ▼.,  76. 
Bewail,  151. 
Beyond,  15. 
BUS,  bent,  ISO. 

"    prepottMHon^lBX 
Bid,  foca//,  175. 

"    toqfer.e^i. 
Bid  adieu,  682. 
BldCu«well,682. 
Bin,  487. 
Bill,  27. 
Billow,  820. 
Bind,  to  tis,  162. 

''    to  oblige,  162. 
Bishopric,  153. 
Blame,  to  reprove^  168. 

'*      to  JlndfauU  with,  484. 
Blameleaa,  166. 
Blast,  167. 
Blase,  ▼.,  442. 
Blemish,  etain,  166. 
"       <l^«^,16«. 
Blend.  615. 
Blessedness,  494. 
Blind,  mask,  211. 
Bliss,  4M. 
Bloody,  726. 
Blood-thirsty,  726. 
Blot  out,  166. 
Blow,  167. 
Blander,  389. 
Boast,  v.,  478. 
Boatman,  820. 
Bodily,  273. 
Body,  157. 
Boisieroas,  816. 
Bold, /4a  Wms,  168. 

"    daring,  292. 

**     t^onuou*,  778. 
Boldness,  117. 
Bombastic,  806l 
Bondage,  739. 
Booty,  158. 
Border,  edge,  169. 

**      boundary,  169. 
Bore,  660. 
Bound,  160. 
Boundary,  bounds,  169, 161. 

"         term,T9A. 
Boundless,  161. 
Bounds,  161. 
Bounteous,  146. 
Bountiful,  146. 
Brace,  279. 
Brave,  »(U.,1<S2. 

*•     v.,  162. 
Bravery,  163. 
Breacli,  164. 
Break,  n.,  164. 
"      to  rend,  164. 

"      to  bruUe,  166. 

"      to  burst,  166. 
Breaker,  820. 
Breed,  v.,  166. 

"      n.,  698. 
Breeding,  37L 
Breeie,l67. 
Brief,  742. 
Bright,  208. 
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Brightness.167. 
Brilliancy,  6WaA/M«M,  167. 
radiafkie,9». 
Brim,  169. 
Bring,  168. 
Brink,  169. 
Brisk,  38. 
Brittle,  468. 
Broad,  576. 
Broil,  607. 
Bruise,  ▼.,  166. 
Brutal,  284. 
Brute,  81. 
Bud,  ¥.,770. 
Buffoon,  447. 
Build,  to  eonetruet,  168L 

''     to/ound,4M. 
Builder,  93. 
Bulk,  763. 
Bulky,  169. 
Borden,  822^ 

"     /reigM,4XA. 
Burdensome,  606. 
Burial,  169. 
Burlesque,  826. 
Burning,  521. 
Burst,  166. 

Business,  ooeupation,  170l 
•*       trade,  170. 

duty,  171. 

afdir,  63. 
Bustle.  171. 
Busy,  38. 
Butchery,  181. 
Butt,  606. 
Buy,  172. 
Byword,  126. 

Cabal,  219. 
CiOole,  216. 
Calamity,  17X 
Calculate,  173. 
Calendar,  174. 
Call,  <oM</,  176. 
"    tocry,  176. 
"   tofMme,eXL 
Callous,  496. 
Calm,  composed,  176w 

"     placid,!!!. 

'*    to  appease,  88. 

**    peace,  667. 
Calumniate,  102l 
Can,  177. 
Cancel,  to  abolish,  14. 

'*      to  blot  out,  166. 
Candid,  sitieere,  177. 

*•      /raia:,469. 
Canonisation,  189. 
Capable,  13. 
Capacious,  13, 77. 
Capaciousness,  178. 
Capacity,  capnciousnees,  178^ 

aMlity,  11. 
Caprice,  524. 
Capricious,  422, 52& 
Captious,  178. 
Captivate,  to  cJutrm,  193. 
"        to  6fiWar«,387. 
Captivity,  242. 
Capture,  178. 
Carcass,  167. 
Care,  so^ie^tufe.  179. 


44 


oone^m 
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Care,  6ftaiv«,  180. 

"    heed,9SA. 
Garefbl,  catOicmM,  180. 
^      attsfMve,  116L 
Careleas,  indolsnt,  M4. 
negligent,  tfSflL 
Caress,  18L 
Cargo,  462. 
Carnage,  181. 
Carousal,  426. 
Carp,  v.,  187. 
Carriage.  fipaO,  18a. 

''       behavi4Mr,U3. 
Carry,  to  bear,  138i 

"     tobHng,im. 
Case,  oatUM,  181 

*'    condiiion,in. 
Cash, 618. 
Cast,  T.,  182. 
"    n.,188. 
Casual,  a«e<<f«i<a2,M. 
ooeoeiona^,  680L 
Casualty,  24. 
Catalogue,  689. 
Catch,  680. 
CavU,  187. 
Cavity,  643. 
Cause,  ooM,  182. 
*'     reaeon,lBl. 
••     Y.,  184. 
Caution,  46. 
Cantioas,  careful,  1801 

**      wary,  186. 
Cease,  186. 
Cede,  472. 
Celebrate,  186. 
Celebrated,  421. 
Celerity,  696. 
Celestial,  186. 
Censure,  to  aeeuse,  30. 

to  animadrert,  187. 
to  carp,  187. 
<oMaiiM,168. 
Ceremonial,  468. 
Oeremonions,  468. 
Ceremony,  4I». 
Certain,  187. 
Cessation,  188. 
Cliafie,723. 
Chagrin,  816L 
Chain,  laa 
Challenge,  162. 
Champion,  2ia 
Ctacaee,  fortune,  189. 

vrobi;Mii*M,l9fL 
Xaaard,  190. 
aeddenty'M. 
T.,483. 
Change,  to  alter,  19a 
"       to  ea)ohange,V»L 
"       n.,192. 
Changeable,  192. 
Character,  leUer,  198. 

"        reputation,  1S8L 
Characterise,  622. 
Charge,  care,  180. 
"■      attack,  WX 
"       eosi,  276. 
<2|^,639. 
▼.,80. 
Charm,  grace,  484. 

pleature,fnOL 
v.,  193. 
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ClunBinff,306. 
Clianm.116. 
Chase, /or««<,  450. 
"      hunt,  525. 
Chasm,  164. 
Chasten,  IM. 
Chastity,  196. 
Chastise,  194. 
Chat,  13a 
Chattels,  481. 
ChaUer,  138. 
Cheapen,  171. 
Cheat,  IM. 
Check,  ft>ettr5, 196. 
*'     to  chide,  19G. 
"      to  ttop,  197. 
Cheer,  to  animate,  83. 

"     to  encourage,  197. 
Cheerftil,  merry,  198. 

"        fflad,AU. 
Cherish,  to  nourish,  631. 

"       tofoBter,4S&, 
Chide,  196. 
Chief,  principal,  19a 

**     Uader,  199. 
Chiefly,  390. 
Chieftain,  199. 
Childish,  199. 
Chill,  199. 
Choice,  646. 
Choke,  784. 
Choler,80. 

Choose,  to  prefer,  199. 
to  pick,  200. 
toelect,701. 
Chronicles,  79. 
Charch,793. 
Circle,  301. 
CiTcnit,  303. 
Circalate,  76a 

Orcnmscribe,  to  ineloee,  303. 
"  to  bound,  160. 

Cirenmspect,  166. 
CircUiiistsnce,  eituation,  303. 
inotdent^Tfa. 
Clrcurostantisl,  303. 
i^tit,toquote,»i. 

"    to  eummon,  304. 
CiTi],po/Y«e,304. 

"    obliQing,%». 
Civility,  147. 
CiTilisstion,286. 
Claim,  right,  731. 
**     pretention^  680. 
*♦     ▼.,  101. 
Clsmorous,  596. 
Clsinor,639. 
Clsndestine,  30a 
Clasp,  30a 
Class,  n.,  306. 
"     Y.,  307. 
Clean,  308. 
Cleanly,  308. 
Clear,  apparent,  87. 
"     lucid, V», 
"    fair,l\5. 
"     v.,  18. 
Clearly,  306. 
Clearness,  209. 
Cleave,  773. 
Clemency,  309. 
Clergyman,  210. 
CleTer,211. 


Climb,  96. 
Cloak.  311. 
Clog,  313. 
Cloister,  213. 
Close,  n.,  73a 

"     compact,  213. 

"     «€ar,213. 

''     to  ^ut,  313. 

"     «o/nt«^314. 

'*     to  terminate,  881. 
Clown,  278. 
Cloy,  73a 
Clumsy,  135. 
Coa4Jntor,214. 
Coalesce,  40. 
Coarse,  rough,  216. 

'«      gro$a,4ad. 
Coax,  215. 
Coerce,  215. 
Coeval,  216. 
Cogent,  216. 
Coincide,  63. 
Cold,  cA^^,  199. 

"  000^,271. 
Colleague,  216. 
Collect,  to  aesemble,  103. 

"      to  gather,  iM. 
Coltocted,  17a 
Collection,  104. 
Colloquy,  36a 
Color,  ▼.,  2ia 

»•     n.,217. 
Colorable,  217. 
Column,  666. 
Combat,  &a<^,  134. 
*'       eonfliat,7iiA. 
**       218 
CombaUnt,  218. 
Combination,  association,  106. 

*'  cabal,  219. 

Combine,247. 
Come,  219. 
Comely,  becoming,  141. 

**      graceful,  4Si. 
Comftnt,  n.,  219. 
"        to  cheer,  197. 
"        to  consols,  262. 
Comic,  678. 
Comical,  67a 
Command,  220. 
Commanding,  220. 
Commemorate,  186. 
Commence,  143. 
Commend,  676. 
Commendable,  678. 
Commensurate,  602. 
Comment,  709. 
Commentary,  709. 
Commerce,  intercourse,  659. 

•♦         trade,90d. 
Commercial,  613. 
Commiseration,  787. 
Commission,  v.,  221. 
Commit,  to  consign,  252. 

'*      to  perpetrate,  664. 
Commodious,  221. 
Commodity,  221. 
Common,  222. 
Commonly,  223. 
Commonwealth,  773. 
Commotion,  223. 
Communicate,  v.,  233. 
Communication,  650. 


Communion,  eonterse,  234. 
eucharist,  594. 
Commnnity,  324. 
Commute,  400. 
Compact,  s.,  64. 

••       adj.,  313. 
Companion,  acootnpaniment, 

25. 
Companion,  associate,  107. 
Company,  assembly,  104. 

^*        «rssoc<r/fion,108. 

"        band,l^. 

"        society,  758. 

"         troop,  803. 
Compariwn,  contrast,  234. 

"  simile,  750. 

Compassion,  pity,  666. 

"  sympathy,  787. 

Compatible,  226. 
Compel,  225, 828. 
Compendium,  16. 
Compensation,  226. 
Competent,  227. 
Competition,  22a 
Complain,  to  lament,  238. 

''        to  murmur,  329. 
Complaint,  229. 
Complaisance,  330. 
Complaisant,  civil,  306. 

"  courteous,  381. 

Complete,  perfect,  230. 

'*         entire,  823. 

"        v.,  230. 
Completion,  256. 
Complexity,  231. 
Complication,  231. 
Compliant,  232. 
Compliment,  ▼.,  49. 
Comply,  to  conform,  231. 

**       to  consent,  62, 
Compose,  to  settle,733. 

"       to  compound,  283. 

"       toform,iR% 
Composed,  sedate,  233. 

calm,  17a 
Compound,  adj.,  233. 

v.,  233. 
Comprehend,  to  comprise,  234. 
"  to  conceive,  234. 

Comprehensive,  234. 
Comprise,  234. 
Compulsion,  254. 
Compunction,  711. 
Compute,  to  calculate^  178. 

"        to  estimaU,d92, 
Conceal,  to  dissemble,  234. 

"      to  hide,W6. 
Concealment,  235. 
Concede,  472. 
Conceit,  fancy,  236. 
"      pride,  GS2. 
Conceited,  643. 
Conceive,  to  apprehend,  W. 

'*       to  understand,  33a 
Conception,  notion,  237. 

*'        perception,e&S, 
Concern,  affair,  63. 

v.,  to  affect,  63. 

"       care,  laO. 

"       interest,6S9, 
Concert,  238. 
Conciliate,  238. 
Concise,  743. 
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Conclude,  au, 
Concludu  upon,  298. 
Conclusion,  238. 
Conclusive,  decitite^  239. 

"        final,  433. . 
Concomitant,  25. 
Concord,  230. 
Concur,  63. 
Concnrrenoe,  103. 
Concussion,  741. 
Condemn,  to  hUiws,  153. 

**        to  reprobate,  713. 

"        to  sentence,  736. 
Condescension,  230. 
Condition,  article^  98. 

"         9t^ttion,2i0. 

"         »ituati0H,15h 
Condolence,  787. 
Conduce,  240. 
Conduct,  n.,  143. 

v.,  240, 580. 
Confederacy,  09. 
Confederate,  73, 241. 
Confer,  241. 
Conference,  268. 
Confess,  30. 
Conflde,  242. 
Confidence,  aeturanee,  109. 

**  hope,  520. 

Confident,  242. 
Confine,  n.,  159. 
v.,  160. 
Confined,  265. 
Confinement,  242. 
Confirm,  to  corroborate,  243. 

"       to  ettablihh,  243. 
Conflict,  244. 
Conform,  231. 
Conformable,  244. 
Conformation,  451. 
Confound,  to  abanh,  8. 
to  baffle,  129. 
to  con/tMe,  245. 
to  mix,  616. 
Confront,  245. 
Confuse,  to  confound,  245. 

to  abaeh,  8. 
Confused,  543. 
Confusion,  245. 
Confute.  245. 
Conin-atulate,  428. 
Conf^regation,  104. 
Conf^rcsfl,  101. 
Conjecture,  n.,  246. 
"         v.,  491. 
Coi^ancture,  247. 
Connect.  247. 
Connection,  247,  659. 
Conquer,  248. 
Conqueror,  249. 
Consanguinity,  573. 
Conscientious,  249. 
Conscious,  124. 

"  to/>«,427. 

Consecrate,  301. 
Con.sent,  to  permit,  249. 

"        to  comply,  G2. 

"        n.,  103. 
Conscqnence,  ejfect,  250. 
erent.SXi. 
Consequently,  naturally,  624. 
therefore,19b. 
Consider,  to  reflect,  261, 


It 
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Consider,  to  regard,  25t 
Considerate,  798. 
Consideration,  251. 
Consign,  262. 
Consistent,  compatible,  225. 

'*         eonaonant,  253. 
Console,  252. 
Consonant,  253. 
Conspicuous,    disiinguiehedt 

364. 
Conspicuous,  proniin  en  t,  690. 
Conspiracy,  219. 
Constancy,  253. 
Constant,  continual,  263. 

durable,dGS. 
Consternation,  67. 
Constitute,  to  appoint,  254. 

"         to  form,  ^2. 
Coii8titution,/rame,  458. 

"  government,  4S3. 

Constrain,  828. 
Constraint,  254. 
Construct,  168. 
Consult,  265. 
Consume,  323. 
Consummation,  265. 
Consumption,  ^05. 
Contact,  256. 
Contagion,  256. 
Contagioiu,  256. 
Contain,  <oAo/</,  257. 

"       to  comprise,  234. 
Contaminate,  267. 
Contemn,  258. 
Contemplate.  269. 
(/ontemporary,  216. 
Contemptible,  conUmptiAOun, 

259. 
Contemptible,  despicable,  269. 
Contemptuous,  contemptible, 

259. 
Contemptuous,  scornful,  260. 
Contend,  to  strive,  7U0. 
to  contettt,  260. 
Contention,  strife,  780. 

"  dissension,  353. 

Contentment^  2C1. 
Contest,  s.,  244. 
'*       v.,  260. 
Contiguous,  44. 
Continence,  196. 
Contingency,  24. 
Contingent,  24. 
Continual,  constant,  262. 

**         continued,  262. 
Continuance,  263. 
Continuation,  duration  ,2Si. 

**  continuity,  263. 

Continue,  to  remain,  263. 

"        to  persevere,  264. 
Gontinned,  262. 
Continuity,  263. 
Contract,  s.,  64. 
v.,  16. 
Contracted,  265. 
Contradict,  266. 
(k)ntrary,  CO. 
Contract,  224. 
Contribute,  to  conduce,  240. 

"         to  minu(ter,^\i. 
Contribution,  790. 
Contrition,  711. 
Contrive,  to  devise^  236. 


ContriTe,  to  concert^  3381 

Control,  196. 

Controvert,  267. 

Contnmadotts,  636. 

Contumacy,  ^7. 

Contumely,  713. 

Convene,  103. 

Convenient,  commodiou*^  221, 

•uitabU,Qt». 
Convent,  212. 
Convention,  104. 
Conversant,  268. 
Conversation,  268. 
Converse,  s.,  224. 
▼.,  766. 
Conversable,  413. 
Convert,  269. 
.  Convey,  136. 
Convict,  to  detect,  209. 

"       to  convince.  370. 

"       8.  283. 
Convince,  270. 
Convincing,  239. 
ConvlvUl,  270. 
Convocation,  104. 
Convoke,  lu8. 
Cool,  coW,  271. 

''    dispas»ionat6,Zi9, 
Copious,  671. 
Copiously,  677 
Copy,  n.,  271. 
'*     to  transcribe,  271. 
"     to  imitate^  Sas. 
Coquet.  272. 
Cordial,  605. 
Comer,  273. 
Corporal,  273. 
Corporeal,  corporal,  273. 
"         material,  273. 
Corpse,  157. 
C'^rpulent,  273. 
Correct,  v.,  274. 

"      a4j..  274. 
Correction,  275. 
Correctness,  571. 
Correspondent,  276. 
Corroborate,  243. 
Corrupt,  to  eontaminaU,  26T« 

to  rot,  722. 
Corruption,  814. 
Cost.  276. 
Costly,  813. 
Council,  104. 
(Counsel,  52. 
Count,  v.,  173, 708. 
Countenance,  v. ,  278. 
s.,412. 
Counterfeit,  k^.,  770. 

v.,  629. 
Country,  576. 
Countryman,  278. 
Couple,  279. 
Courage,  fortitude,  280. 

"       hra^t^ry,  163. 
Course,  race,  280. 

"      road,  722. 
Course,  series,  738. 

"      manner,  820. 
Court,  homage,  618. 
Courteous,  affable,  62. 

**        comjdaisant,  7BL 
Courtly,  281. 
Covenant,  64. 
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Cover,  v.,  277. 
'*     n.,277. 
Covering,  792. 
Covet,  820. 
Covetoosneas,  277. 
Omck,  v.,  166. 
Crafty,  286. 
Crave,  142. 
Create,  to  cauw^  184. 
"      to  make,  5W. 
Credit, /a«or,  281. 
•*      belief,  144. 
"      name,  623. 
Creed,  416. 
Crew,  130. 
Crinie,  vice,  282. 

•*     mUdemeanory  282. 
Criminal,  a(JU.,  283. 

B.,283, 
Crisis,  247. 
Criterion,  284. 
Criticism,  81. 
Criticise,  187. 
Crooked,  aiciktoard,  125. 

b&nt,  149. 
Cross,  awincard,  125. 
'*      captious,  178. 
Crowd,  620. 
Cmel,  inhuman ,  284. 

"     hard-hearted,  498. 
Crash,  to  tqueege,  165. 

"     to  overwhelm  y  651. 
Crutch,  772. 
Cry,  n.,  629. 
••    toeall,V!5. 
"    to  xoeep,  285. 
■*    «o  scTMim,  285. 
"    to  e30claim,Vl6. 
Culpable,  285. 
Culprit,  288. 
Cultivatiou,  UUage,  286. 

civiliMation,7M, 
Culture,  286. 
Cunning,  s.,  97. 

"       adj.,  286. 
Cupidity,  277. 
Curb,  195. 
Cure,  v.,  287. 

S.,  ifiio. 

<  furious,  288. 
Current,  777. 
Curse,  600. 
Cursory,  289. 
Curtail,  15. 
Curved,  149. 
Custody,  57X 
Custom,  habit,  289. 

/aehion,290. 

true,  790. 

tteage,  81L 
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Daily,  291. 
Dainty,  291. 
Damage,  Iom,  594. 

injury, 651. 
Dampneu,  618. 
Danger,  291. 
Dare,  162. 
Daring,  292. 
Dark,  obscure,  292. 
"     opaque,  643. 
Dart,  ▼.,742. 
Date,  799. 


Daub,  756. 
Days  of  yore,  454. 
Dead,  584. 
Deadly,  293. 
Deal,  293. 
Dealing,  800. 
Dearth,  727. 
Death,  293. 
Debar,  315. 
Debase,  6. 
Debate,  to  argue,  93. 

''      to  deliberate,  294. 
DebiliUte,  821. 
DebUity,  294. 
Debt,  295. 
Decay,  n.,  295. 

"     v.,  663. 
Decease,  293. 
Deceit,  aH,  97. 

"      deception,  296. 

"      ditpticUy,  296. 

'*     fraud,  296. 
Deceitful,  419. 
Deceive,  297. 
Deceiver,  297. 
Decency,  298. 
Decent,  140. 
Deception,  296. 
Decide,  296. 
Decided,  determined,  298. 

"•      deciHve,  299. 
Decision,  299. 
Decisive,  decide,  299. 

"       conchwive,  239. 
Declaim,  300. 
Declare,  to  publish,  300. 

*•       to  signify,  407. 

♦♦      to  discover,  340. 

"       to  profess,  68S. 
Decline,  n.,  205. 

»'       v.,  707. 
Deccnate,  48. 
Decorum,  298. 
Decoy,  72. 
Decrease,  8. 
Decree,  301. 
Decry,  347. 
Dedicate,  301. 
Deduce,  317. 
Deduct,  302. 
Deduction,  238. 302. 
Deed,  et»ploit,  302. 

"     <7C#,35. 
Deem,  797. 
De(isce,303. 
Defiune,  102. 
Defeat,  to  beat,  138. 

»*      to  bajfie,  129. 

"      fo/o«,304. 
Defect,  imperfection,  531. 

'*      bUmish,  156. 
Defection,  304. 
Defective,  305. 
Defend,  to  apologise,  85. 

**      to  protect,  306. 

"      to  guard,  490. 
Defendant,  306. 
Defender,  306. 
Defensible.  306. 
Defensive,  306. 
Defer,  307. 
Deference,  230. 
Deficient,  305, 414. 
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Defile,  257. 
Definite,  306. 
Definition,  307. 
Deform,  303. 
Defraud,  195. 
Defy,  162. 

De^nide,  to  detract,  348. 
to  disgrace,  Q. 
to  di^arage,^!, 
to  humble^  528. 
Degree,  206. 
Deity,  307. 
Dejection,  307. 
Delay,  307. 
Delegate,  308. 
Deliberate,  v.,  294. 

adj.,  796. 
Delicacy,  291. 
Delicate,  434. 
Delight,  670. 
Delightful,  308. 
Delineate,  306. 
Delinquent,  638. 
Deliver,  to  rescue,  309. 

"      to  free,  461. 

"      to  give  up^  472. 
Dieliversnce,  309. 
Delivery.  309. 
Delude,  297. 
Deluge,  649. 
Delusion,  419, 829. 
Demand,  to  ask,  101. 

**       to  re*fiUre,909, 
Demeanor,  143. 
Demise,  293. 
Demolish,  310. 
Demon,  326 
Demonstrate,  698. 
Demur,  v.,  310. 

"      n.,  311. 
Denominate,  622. 
Denomination,  622. 
Denote,  311. 
Dense,  796. 

Deny,  to  contradict,  aML 
"     to  refuse,  311. 
"     to  disavotc,  337. 
Departure,  death,  293. 

"         eorif,  408. 
Dependence,  812. 
Depict,  652. 
Deplore,  812. 
Deponent,  313. 
Deportment,  143. 
Deposit,  313. 
Depravation,  814. 
Depravity,  314. 
Depreciate,  347. 
Depredation,  315. 
Depression,  807. 
Deprive,  to  bereave,  160. 

*«       to  debar,  316. 
Depth,  316. 
Depute,  254, 308. 
Depnty,  ambassador,  74, 

*♦      delegaie,dG!i. 
Derange,  345. 
Derangement,  316. 
Deride,  316. 
Derive,  817. 
Derogate,  348. 
Describe,  707. 
Description,  account,  28, 
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Deacrlption,  eoMt^  188. 

Descry,  433. 

Deaerc,  to  abandon,  5. 

"      merit,  317. 

**      9olUary,  761. 
Design,  ▼.,  318. 

"  n.,  819. 
Designate,  6*12. 
Desire,  to  bea,  142. 

"      tototth^SifK 
Desist,  321. 
Desolate,  761. 
Desolation,  701. 
Despair.  321. 
Desperate,  322. 
Desperation,  321. 
Despicable,  250. 
Despise,  258. 
Despondency,  321. 
Despotic,  18. 
Destination,  322. 
Destine,  70. 
Destiny, /ato.  322. 

'*       dstUnation^  332. 
Destitute,  &are,  138. 

'*        fornattn^  456. 
Destroy,  to  consume,  323. 
to  demolMi^ZVfi. 
Destruction,  323. 
Destructive,  324. 
Desultory,  289. 
Detach,  737. 
Detain,  513. 
Detect,  324. 
Deter,  325. 

Determine,  to  decide,  298. 
"         to  resolve,  326. 

"  tOflOD,iil. 

Defcerniined.2i98. 
Detest,  to  ahh4>r,  9. 

''     to  hate,  SOL 
Detestable,  16. 
Detract,  to  aaperee,  102. 

"       to  disparage,  847. 
Detriment,  injury,  836. 

''         loes,im. 
Derastation,  701. 
Develop,  808. 
Deviate,  to  tcandsr,  826. 

"       to  digrem,  334. 
Devil,  826. 
Devise,  to  contrive,  966. 

"      to  bequeath,  326. 
Devoid,  376. 
Devote,  to  apply,  41. 

"      to  dedicaU,  dOl. 
Devout,  616. 
Dexterity,  12. 
Dexterous,  211. 
Dialect,  676. 
Dialoinie,  268. 
Dictate,  T.,  327. 

"      n.,327. 
Diction,  327. 
Dictionary,  encyclopadia,  328. 

'*         leopicon,  328. 
Die,  to  eoe»pire,  329. 
"    topeH«h,663. 
Diet, /oorf,  446. 

"    parliament,  104. 
Differ,  329. 

Difference,  variety,  380. 
i*         distinction,  330. 


Dlflference,  dimute,  831. 
Different,  disHnet,  331. 

"        esveral,  332. 

''        unliks,  332. 
Difllcnlt,  496. 
Difficulties,  333. 
Difficulty,  obstaeU,  333. 

oMe<^on,633. 
Diffidence,  857. 
Diffident,  disirusiful.  367. 

"       modett^m. 
Diffuse,  a(U-,  333. 

»*       ▼.,  768. 
Digest,  abridifmenif  16. 

"      v.,  351. 
Dlgnlfled'.'se?. 
Dignity,  honor,  620. 
"       pr<d«,  683. 
Dlgi«88,334. 
Dilate.  834. 
DUatory,  766. 
Diligent,  ac<to0, 87. 
^^       eaepeditious,  334. 

**       eedulous,  781. 
Dim,  291 
Diminish,  8. 
Diminutive,  689. 
Diocese,  158. 
Direct,  to  dispo9e,  334. 
**     to  eonduct,2M, 
"      a<U.,776. 
Direction,  addrese,  386. 

*'        ordsr,  336. 
DlrecUy,  886. 
Disability,  636. 
Disadvantage,  336. 
Disaffection,  387. 
Disagree,  829. 
Disappear,  837. 
Disappoint,  304. 
Disapprobation.  860. 
Disapprove,  887. 
Disaster,  172. 
Disavow,  337. 
Disbelief.  838. 
Discard,  345. 
Discern,  662. 
Disoemment,  338. 
Discharge,  346. 
Disciple,  727. 
Discipline,  275. 
Disclaim,  389. 
Disclose,  to  publish,  606. 

•*       to  uncover,  807. 
Discompose,  346. 
Disconcert,  to  baffie,  129. 

"         to  derange,  846. 
Discontinue,  186. 
Discord,  339, 363. 
Discourage,  825. 
Discourse,  v.,  765. 
Discover,  to  detect,  324. 

"        to  manifest.  340. 

"        tojSmf  ott/.433. 

"        to  invent,  434. 

"        to  uncover,  807. 
Discredit,  340. 
Discretion,  670. 
Discriminate,  354. 
Discrimination,  388. 
Discuss,  341. 
Disdain,  n.,  602. 
"       v.,  258. 
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Disdainfta,9aQ. 
Disease,  846. 
Diseased,  746. 
Disengage,  341. 
Disentangle,  341. 
Disfigure,  303. 
Disgrsoe,  diehonor,  343. 
diseredd,  340. 
"       ▼.,  6u 
Disguise,  284. 
Disgust,  loathing,  343. 

displeaturet^iX 
Diahearten,325. 
Dishonest,  342. 
Dishonor,  342. 
Disinclination,  844. 
Di^otn,787. 
Dl^oint,  343. 
Dislike,  avsrsion,  VXL 

displeasHre,9a. 

disinel4natum,3iA, 

v.,  837. 
Disloyalty,  337. 
Dismal,  864. 
Dismantle,  3ia 
Dismay,  846. 
Dismember,  843. 
Dismiss,  846. 
Disorder,  confusion,  M5. 

dieease^S^ 
Disorderly,  665. 
Disown,  to  deny,  337. 

''       to  disclaim,  S39, 
Disparage,  to  detract,  347. 
*'        to  deffrade^dii. 
Disparity,  348. 
Dispassionate,  849. 
Dispatch,  499. 
Dispel,  349. 
Dispense,  849. 
Disperse,  to  dispel,  349. 
^       to  spready  767. 
Display,  743. 
Displease,  849. 
Dtepleasnre,  dislike,  SM3. 
"  anger, 9m. 

Disposal,  861. 
Dispose,  to  arrange,  361. 
'*       to  place,  668. 
*'       to  direct,  884. 
Disposed,  64. 
Disposition,  tempsr,  362. 

"         inxOination,  9tX 
"         disposal,  361. 
Disprove,  246. 
Dispute,  to  argus,  98. 
i*       to  conUnd,ilSO. 
"       to  controrert^  26T. 

todoubt,9«L 

n.,331. 
Disregard,  863. 
Dissatisfaction,  843. 
Dissemble,  334. 
Dissembler,  626. 
Disseminate.  76a 
Dissension,  863. 
Dissent,  329. 
Dissenter,  608. 
Dissertation,  391. 
Dissimulation,  761. 
Dissipate,  to  sps9id,  7GflL 
Dissolute,  693. 
Distant,  353. 
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DiBtaste,  348. 
Distemper,  348. 
Distinct,  331. 
IMstincUon,  830. 

ofdUHMaion,iaiL 
Distinctly,  908. 
Distinguish,  to  dUeritninaUy 

354. 
Distiufcuisti,  to  peresiv^^  682. 
**  to  Hgnalize^  747. 

*«  to  aMraet,  21. 

Distinipiiiflhed,  364. 
Distort,  806. 
Distracted,  17. 
Distress,  (uiverHtpy  61. 
anttietyf  965. 
to  affiiet,  67. 
to  harass^  366. 
Distribute,  to  aliot,  366. 
*'  to  di€p4n»e,  349. 

to  divide,S&9. 
District,  367. 
Distrustful,  367. 
Disturb,  to  interrupt,  368. 

to  troub/6^  803. 
Disturbance,  223. 
Diurnal,  291. 
Dive,  671. 

**     into,  091 
Divers,  332. 
Diversion,  78. 
Diversity,  330. 
Divert,  77. 
Diverted,  17. 
Divide,  to  sepantts,  368. 

^-       to  distHhuU,  360. 
Divine,  godlike.  4tlti, 
*•       noly,  617. 
••       n.,309. 
**       T.  491. 
Divinity,  307. ' 
Division,  663. 
Divulge,  095. 
Do,  to  act,  34. 
Docile,  369. 
Doctrine,  j>r0M|>f,  360. 
**        doffma^^OO. 
Dogma,  960. 
D<^sticsl,24a. 
Dolefbl,  666. 
Domestic,  739. 
Domineering,  632. 
Dominion,  empire,  376. 
"         power,  675. 
"         territory,  795. 
Donstion,  henef action,  145. 

Qijl,  469. 
Doom,  n.,  «Ke2. 
"      v.,  736. 
DoQble-dealbig,  296. 
Doutc,  heeitation,  310. 
**     miepenee,  361. 
"      v.,  361. 
Doubtfti1,361. 
Down&ll,  4ia 
Dose,  754. 
Drag,86X 
Drain,  766. 
Draw,  362. 
Dread,  v.,  91. 
"     n.,  124. 
DreadiVU,  fearful,  425. 
**       formidabU,46i. 


Dream,  868. 
Dregs,  363. 
Drench,  767. 
Drift,  794. 
Droll,  678. 
Droop,  to,flaff,  441. 

"     rlrop,  419. 
Drop,  419. 
Dross,  863. 
Drowsy,  heavy,  605. 
**       »fe«py,754. 
Drowse,  764. 
Drudge,  739. 
Drudgery,  827. 
Drunkenness,  660. 
I>ublons,361. 
DuctUe,  359. 
Due,  296. 
Dull,  heavy,  605. 

*'    inei]Hd,Ka. 

**    ffloomy,d6i. 

"    9tupUl,lBl. 
Dumb,  749. 
Duplicity,  296. 
Durable,  Uuiing,  364. 

**       conetant,  365. 
Duration,  cofitinuancef  263. 

"        time,  366. 
Dutiful,  365. 
Duty,  obligation,  866. 

"     buHneMyVll. 

"     tam,  790. 
Dwell,  10. 
Dye,  216. 

Each,  67. 
Eager,  866. 
Eagerness,  122. 
Elarly,  762. 
l!:am,32. 
Earnest,  a4).,  866. 

"       s.,367. 
Ease,  quiet,  367. 

'*    eaeinea»,9f». 
Easiness,  368. 
Easy,  368. 
Ebullition,  309. 
Eccentric,  665. 
Ecclesiastic,  360. 
Eclipse,  370. 
Economical,  636. 
Economy,  370, 637. 
Ecstasy,  370. 
Edge,  159. 
Edict,  301. 
Edifice,  370. 
Elducation,  871. 
Efface,  156. 
Effect,  n.,  250. 

"     to  produce,  871. 

*'     to  aecotnplieh,  26. 
Efltective,  372. 
Efltets,  481. 
Effectual,  372. 
Effiemlnate,  429. 
Effervescence.  309. 
EfBcaclons,  372. 
Efficient,  372. 
Effigy,  587. 
Effort,  endeavor,  882. 

•*     attempt,  113. 
Effh>ntcry,  117. 
Effusion,  372. 


Egoistical,  648. 
peculation,  37X 
Elder,  783. 
Elderly,  372. 
Elect,  201. 
Elegant,  484. 
Elevate,  586. 
Eligible,  373. 
Elocution,  373. 
Eloquence,  373. 
Elucidate,  406. 
Elude,  to  eecape,  890l 

**     to  avoid^lXL 
Emanate,  95. 
Embarrass,  378. 
Embarrassmenli,  888. 
Embellish,  48. 
Emblem,  432. 
Embolden,  880. 
Embrace,  to  da^,  206. 

**       to  eompriee,  281 
Embryo,  374. 
Emend,  75. 
Emerge,  722. 
Emergency,  408. 
Eminent,  354. 
Emissary,  374. 
Emit,  374. 
Emolument,  464. 
Emotion,  61. 
Emphasis,  778. 
Empire,  kingdom,  VIS. 

"      reian,  375. 
Employ,  876[ 
Employment,  170. 
Empower,  221. 
Empty,  «aoan^,376. 

^      hoUou),  616. 
Emulation,  228. 
Enchant,  193. 
Encircle,  786. 
Encomium,  877. 
Encompass,  786. 
Encounter,  s.,  112. 
v.,  112. 
Encourage,  to  cheer,  197. 

to  animate.vn. 
to  adffance,  879. 
to  embolden,  38^ 
Encroach,  380. 
Encumber,  212. 
EncyclopSBdia,  328. 
End.  aim,  66. 
"    evtremity,9SL 
"   reaeon.  724. 
"   v.,  381. 
Endeavor,  to  attempt,  113. 
to  aim,  381. 
"         n.,382. 
Endless,  n.,  302. 
Endow,  564. 
Endowment,  469. 
Endue,  564. 
£nduranGe,667. 
Endure,  137. 
Enemy,  382. 
Energy,  383. 
Enervate,  821. 
Enfeeble,  821. 
Engage,  to  attract,  116. 

"       to  bind,  16% 
Engagement,  battle,  134. 
butineM,  170. 
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Engagement,  promUe^Bil. 
Engender,  166. 
Engrave,  635. 
Engraving,  664. 
Engross,  19. 
Enjoyment,  383. 
Enlarge,  384. 
Enlighten,  539. 
Enlist,  386. 
Enliven,  82. 
Enmity,  animanty^  384. 

"       hatred,  5U1. 
Enormoaa,  huffe,  385. 

"         prodigious,  385. 
Enoagh,386. 
Enrapture,  193. 
Enroll,  386. 
Enaample,  396. 
Enslave,  387. 
Ensue,  444. 
Entangle,  to  emharras9, 373. 

**        to  ensnare,  554. 
Entprpriac,  113. 
EiiterpriMng,  387. 
Entertain,  77. 
Entertainment,  AmtM««n«nf,  78. 

/6agt,4a5. 
Enter  upon,  143. 
Enthusiast,  387. 
Entice,  to  allure,  72. 

*■*     toperaitadey  664. 
Entire,  823. 
Entitle.  622. 
Entrap,  f>r>4. 
Entreat,  142. 
Entreaty,  677. 
EnviouK,  564. 
Environ,  78& 
Envoy,  74. 
Envy,  667. 
Ephennrris,  174. 
Epicure,  735. 
Epidemical,  266w 
EptKtle,  684. 
Epithet,  :wa. 
Epitome,  16. 
Epocha,  799. 
Equable,  388. 
Equal,  388. 
Equip,  43H. 
Equitable.  416. 
Equity,  671. 
Equivocal,  74. 
Equivocate,  393. 
Era,  799. 
Eradicate,  389. 
Erase,  166. 
Erect,  to  huild,  168. 

"     to  institute,  6Sd. 

"     to  lift,  586. 
Errand,  613. 
Error,  mistake,  389. 

"    fault,  390. 
Erudition,  574. 
Eruption,  390. 
Escape,  390. 
Eschew,  122. 
Escort,  25. 
Especially,  390. 
Espy,  433. 
Essay,  attempt,  113. 

**     treaiise,2td\. 
Bsaential,  626. 


Establish,  to  confirm,  243. 
tojir,  440. 
"        to  iu4fHtat^,  &56i 
Esteem,  respect,  .191. 
to  ra/ue,  814. 
"       to  appreciate,  90, 
Estimate,  to  esteem,  9U. 

"        to  compute,  392. 
Estrangement,  22. 
Eternal,  392. 
Eucharist,  504. 
Eulogy,  377. 
Evade,  to  equivocate,  393. 

"     to  escape,  390. 
Evaporate,  374. 
Evasion,  393. 
Even,  equal,  388. 
*'     smooth,  393. 
Event,  incident,  394. 

*'     issue,  250. 
Ever,  73. 
Everlasting,  392. 
Every,  67. 
Evidence,  viiness,  313. 

"        testimony,  691. 
Evident,  87. 
Evil,  s.,  395. 

"    adj.,  129. 
Evince,  to  argue,  94. 
"     toprove,e&i. 
Exact,  accurate,  29. 
"     nice,  396. 
"     to  eaBtort,a96. 
Exalt,  685. 
Examination,  397. 
Examine,  to  discuss,  341. 
'*         to  search,  9rt. 
£,nam\f\b,  pattern,  398. 
"        precedent,  398. 
"        instance,  398. 
Exasperate,  GO. 
Exceed,  399. 
Excel,  399. 
Excellence,  999. 
Except,  besides,  151. 

"      unless,  809. 
Exception,  633. 
Excess,  400. 
Excessive,  400. 
Exchange,  to  change,  191. 
"         to  commute,  400. 
"         s.,  191, 66a 
Excite,  to  atcaken,  123. 

"      to  incite,  lOl. 
Exclaim,  175. 
Exculpate,  to  apologies,  85. 

*'         to  exonerate,  404. 
Excursion,  401. 
Excuse,  to  apologise,  85. 
"      to  pardon,  401. 
"       n.,679. 
Execrable,  15. 
Execration,  GOO. 
Execute,  to  accomplish,  23. 

toful/U.  402. 
Exempt,  461.  . 
Exemption,  686. 
Exercise,  to  practise,  402. 

to  exert,  402. 
Exert,  402. 
Exertion,  382. 
Exhale,  374. 
Exhaust,  766. 


Exhibit,  to  ^ee.  471. 
to  shw.  Its. 
Exhibition,  744. 
Exhilarate.  «L 
Exhort,  403. 
Exigencv,  403. 
Exile,  T.',13L 
Exist,  to  be,  134. 

"*     to  /«>«,  403. 
Exit,  403. 
Exonerate,  404. 
Expand,  to  dilate^  334. 

"       to  spread,  738. 
ExpMt,  818. 
Expectation,  520. 
Expedient,  s.,  404. 
fU,  404. 
"         fMceasory,  63& 
Expedite,  499. 
Expeditiooa,  334. 
Expel,  131. 
Expend,  766. 
Expense,  276. 
Experience,  404. 
Experiment,  404. 
Expert,  211. 
Expiate,  110. 
Expire,  329. 
Explain,  to  saepomnd^  406. 

"       iUustraU^  400. 
Explanation,  307. 
Explanatory,  403u 
Explicit,  406. 
Exploit,  302. 
Explore,  397. 
Exploaion,  390. 
Exposed,  78L 
ExpostnUite,  407. 
Expound,  405. 
Express,  adj.,  406. 

"       v.,  407. 
Expression,  826. 
Expressive.  747. 
Expunge,  156. 
Extend,  to  enlarg^^  SSL. 

"      to  reach,  403. 
Extensive,  234. 
Extent,  58a 
Extenuate,  409. 
Exterior,  647. 
Exterminate,  389. 
External,  647. 
Extirpate,  889. 
Extol,  676. 
Extort,  a06. 
Extraneous,  409. 
Extraordinary,  410. 
Extravagant,  410. 
Extreme,  411. 
Extremity,  eastrsme^  411, 

"         snd,  381. 
Extricate,  341. 
Extrinsic,  409. 
Exuberant,  411. 
Eye,  v.,  691. 

Fable,  411. 
Fabric,  370. 
Fabricate,  663. 
Fabrication,  431. 
Face,  v.,  245. 

"    front,41i. 

"    o^untenanoe,  4U. 
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Facettona,  Ha. 

racility,36a. 

Fact,  ao3. 

Faction,  413. 

Factious,  413. 

Factor,  414. 

1  acuity,  11. 

1  liil,  414. 

]  .lillM,  ifnpeffeetion.  631. 

414. 
Failure, /ai/tffta^  414. 
^*        mi9oarriag€y  416. 

Faint,  416. 
Fair,e2Mir,41S. 

''    eotci<a6/0,416. 
Faith,  b«M«/,  144. 

**     cr^ed,  416. 

Faiaif^l,  417. 
Faithless,  unfaithfvl.iyj, 
perfidiout^  417. 
Fall,  n.,  418. 

'^     T.,41«. 

Fall  short,  414. 
FaIIacloiis,41V. 
Fallacy,  419. 
Falsehood,.^;eK(m,  481. 

Falsity,  811. 

Falter,  509. 

Fame,  reputation^  430. 

"     report^  420. 
Familiar,  comcemafU^  268. 

/rM,4fil. 
Familiarity,  31. 
Family,  420. 
Famous,  421. 
Fanatic,  387. 
Fanciful,  422. 
Fancy,  eonceil,  236. 

"     imagination,  428. 
Fantastical,  422L 
Far,  363. 
Fare,423L 
Farmer,  423L 
Fascinate,  198. 
Fashion,  cuttom^  290. 
**        i^fathion,  424. 
"       v.,  462. 
Fast,  n.,  21. 
Fasten,  440. 
Fastidious,  424. 
Fatal,  293. 
Fate,  ehante^  139. 
"     d««Mny,82a. 
Fatigue,  424. 
Favor,  benefit^  147. 
'*     0rs<fs<,281. 
^     ffraee^  483. 
Favorable,  426. 
Fault,  fr/amisA,  166. 
**     orror,  390. 
"     imperfection,  031, 
Faulty,  2fc. 
Fawn,  T..  215. 
Fealty,  618. 
Fear,  ▼,,  91. 
Feartkl,  aj^aid,  69. 

**       dread/ult*^- 
Fearless,  168. 
Feasible,  217. 
Featt,»an9iMi;426. 


Feast,/MM«a2,428. 
Feat,  802. 
Feeble,  820. 
Feel,  427. 

Feeling,  eeneation,  437. 
*'       eeneilHUty,  428. 
Feign,  to  pretend^  428. 

*^    to  invent,  663. 
Felicitate,  428L 
Felicity,  404. 
Fellowshim  429. 
Felon,  288. 
Female,  429. 
Feminine.  429. 
Fence,  429. 
Ferment,  869. 
Fermentation,  860. 
Ferocious,  429. 
Ferryman,  820. 
Fertile,  430. 
Fervor,  431. 
Festival,  426. 
Festivity,  481. 
Fetch,  168. 
Fetter,  188. 
Fend,  687. 
Fickle,  192. 
Fiction,  481. 
Flctltloas,98. 
Fidelity,  416. 
Fierce,  429. 
Fiery,  621. 
Figure,  metaphor,  432, 

**     /orm,  46L 
Final,  eonelueive,  433. 

"     <<M<,677. 
Find,  to  discover,  433. 

"    toeepy,4a». 
Find  fiitalt,  434. 
Find  out,  discover,  434. 

**       espy,  433. 
Fine,  heavHfuly  139. 

•*    deliomte,i^ 

"   pena%,  436. 
Finesse,  99. 
Finical,  436. 
Finish,  to  o(oM,  214. 

**     to  complete,  TBfU. 
Finished,  230. 
Finite,  436. 
Fire,  436. 
Firm,Aar(?,496L 

"    ;«toed,437. 
Firmness,  258. 
Fit,  apt,  43». 
'*   riffU,7W. 
«*   esypedient,4SA. 
"   beeom4ng,\ia. 
"   to0^{p,438. 
"   tos«i«,4d9. 
Fitted,  227. 
nx,  to  fasten^  iM, 

**   to  9ettle,44Si. 

"  to  deiennine,i41, 
FUed,437. 
Flag,  441. 
Flagitioiis,  607. 
Flagrant,  607. 
FUme,44X 
Flare,  442. 
Flash,  442. 
Flat,  2m«^,  442. 

"    insipid,  bSA. 
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Flatter,  49. 
FUUterer,44l. 
Flavor,  789. 
FUw,  166. 
Fleeting,  793. 
Fleetness,  608. 
Flexible,  442. 
Flightinesa,  6861 
Flimsy,  786. 
Flourish,  448. 
Flow,  to  arise,  96. 

"     to  stream,  443. 
Fluctuate,  444. 
Fluid,  444. 
Flutter,  663. 
Foe,  882. 
Foetus,  374. 
Foible,  631. 
Foil,  804. 
Falks,662. 
Follow,  to  sueeeed,  444. 

**      to  pursue,  446. 

"      toimitaU,li$. 
Follower,  446. 
Folly,  446. 
Fond,  qfeetionate,  56. 

*'     amorous,  76. 

*'     indmiifetU,6iS, 
Fondle,  181. 
Food, 446. 
Fool,  447. 
Foolery,  446. 
Foolhardy.  447. 
Foolish,  absurd,  666. 

''      HUy,  96a 
Footstep,  606. 
Foppish,  486. 
Forbear,  20. 
Forbid,  447. 
Force,  energy,  883L 

"     potoer,  676. 

"     €iolemee,4AS. 

"     strain,^76. 

**     y^to  eompei,2X. 
Forcible,  216. 
Forebode,  118. 
Forecast,  449. 
Fore&tbers,  44a 
Forego,  473. 
Foregcring,  84. 
Foreign,  409. 
Foreigner,  777. 
Forermnner,  448. 
Foresight,  449. 
Forest,  460. 
Foretell,  460. 
Forethought.  449. 
ForfBiture,4d5. 
Forge,  v.,  668. 
Forgetfulness,  46a 
Forgive,  461. 
Forlorn,  466. 
¥onn,Jtgure,  451. 

**     ceremony,  463. 

"     «omail;«,609. 

*«     to/asMon,451. 

**     to  compote,  iSX 
Formal,  463. 
Former,  84. 
Formerly,  454. 
Formidable,  454. 
Forsake,  6. 
ForHken,466. 
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Forswear,  469. 
Fortify,  718. 
Fortitude,  28a 
FortuitOQB,  46S. 
Fortunate,  /«elry»465. 

Fortune,  180. 
Forward,  onwnrd,  643. 

♦*        v.,  379. 
Foster,  4S6. 

Found,  to  ffrmmd,  4M. 
««      to  inJiHtuU,6a&. 
Foundation.  457. 
Fountain,  709. 
Fraction,  723. 
Fracture,  723. 
Fnwile,  468 
Frair^nce,  75<S. 
Frail,  408. 
Frailty,  681. 
Frame,  n.,  408. 
"      T.,668. 
Frank,  469. 
Fraud,  396. 
Frandulent,  419. 
Fray,  697. 
Fruak,460. 
FrBe,/ro«Jt,  409. 

•*    eaeempt,  4«t. 

"    /«>«ni/,  480. 

-  familiar,  i5JL 

"    v.,  461. 
Freedom.  462. 
Freight,  462. 
Frequent,  t.,  463. 
Frequently,  common  ff^,  VH. 

o/ten,640. 
Fteah,628. 
Fret,  723. 
Fretful.  178. 
Friendly,  76. 
Friendship,  695. 
Frigid,  271. 
Fright,  67. 
Frighten,  463. 
FrigbtAil,  426. 
Frivolous,  803. 
Fro»c,463. 
Front,  412. 
Frontier,  169. 
Froward,126. 
Frugality,  687. 
Frultfbl,430. 
Fruition,  383. 
Fruitless,  812. 
Frustrate,  804. 
Fnlfll,  to  eobteuU^  403. 

*'     to  accompli^,  463^ 

*•     *>*«♦/!,  571. 
Fully,  677. 
Fulness,  464. 
Function.  639. 
Funeral,  464. 
Furious.  816. 
Furnish,  693. 
Furniture.  481. 
Fnry,fna(ln«i«,  69T. 

**    an  i7«r,  80. 
Futile,  806. 

Gain,  s.,  464. 
''     to  ffet,  468. 
**     to  a«gi»ir«,32. 


Gait,  183. 
Gale,  167. 
Gall,  T.,  733. 
Gallant,  hraf,  163. 

*»       s.,466. 
Gambol,  463. 
Game,  s.,  669. 

'^     to  mak€  game  of^  66Bl 
Gameseme,  670. 
Gang,  130. 
Gap,  164. 
Gape,  466. 
Ganrulons,  789. 
Gasp,  663. 
father,  466. 
Gaudy,  746. 
Gay,  enMr/ui^  199. 

*'    «Amry,746. 
6aae,466. 
Gender,  466. 
General,  466. 
Generally,  333. 
Generatleo,  affe^  466. 
**         rate,  698. 
Generous.  146. 
Genius,  talent,  667.  * 

''      to«««,790t. 
Genteel,  466. 
Gentile,  467. 
Gentle,  tame,  468. 

**     mMJk,76d. 
Genuine,  561. 
GesticuIaHon,  36. 
Gesture,  36. 

(.let,  40B. 

Ghastly,  610. 
Gheet,817. 
Ghostly,  767. 
Gibe,  728. 
Giddiness,  686. 
Giil,  preeen$,  469. 

"    tolsnl,  460. 
Give,  to  gremt,  479. 

"    toaford,4n\. 

"-    to  present,  in, 
Gire  up,  to  driver,  47X 

*''      to  abandon,  479, 
Glad.  474. 
Gladness,  669. 
Glance,  look,  691. 
**     glimjtee^ilQ. 
**     at,  476. 
Glare,  8.,  442. 

»*     T.,741. 
Glaring,  476. 
Gleam,  475. 
Glide,  766. 
Glimmer,  475. 
Glimpse,  476. 
Glitter,  741. 
Globe,  CfTc^.  201. 

«     bnlt,  476. 
Gloom,  476. 
Gloomy,  duV,  364. 

''       tnUen,4t1^, 
Glory,  n.,  477. 
»*     ▼..478. 
Gloss.  478. 
Glossary,  328. 
Glow,  436. 
Glut,  726. 
Godlike.  478. 
Godly,  479. 


Gold,  479. 

Golden,  479. 

Good,  goodneee,C9. 

'*•     &«»</»,  480. 
Good-hnmor,  480. 
Good-nature,  480. 
Goodness,  479. 
Go«i  sOoe,  147. 
Goods,  nurehandim,  SL 

"    fumiiur*,4gL 

^    pot9ea$itm$,4iil. 
GoTem,4S2. 
GovemaaeBt,  adminietntm, 

483 
Govemnsent,  eomtKtKUm,  I& 
(irmx,  fatxtTn  488. 

"      6Aar»a,484. 
Gracoftal,  beecming,  141. 

eUgaui,^^ 
Gracious,  484. 
Grand,  great,  4Sff. 

*'     nobie,  639. 
Grsndenr,  486. 
Grant,  to  admit,  45. 

''     to^««,49a 
Gr|ttp,680. 
GrateAkl,33. 
Gratlflcalton,a8S. 
Gratify,  to  indnlffe^^S. 

**      to  mtiefy,  IK. 
Gratitude,  796. 
GrataitoBa,486. 
Gratuity,  486L 
Grave,  eerioue*  4881 

*'     eob^,  757. 

"     n.,487. 
Gravity,  823. 
Great,  large,  487. 

**     grand,  4S7. 
Greatness,  763. 
Greediness,  133. 
Greet,  37. 
Greeting,  72S. 
Grief,  68. 
Grievance,  488. 
Grieve,  488. 
Grieved,  763. 
Grim,6ia.  ^  ^ 

Gripe,  to  9ay  heid  <ff,S^ 

^     topreM,^^ 
Grisly,  6ia 
Groan,  489. 
Gross,  eoaree,  480. 

"     lo<<7/,48e. 
Ground,  v.,  466. 

**       n.,467. 
Group,  lOi. 
Grow,  to  become,  188. 

''     to  inereaee,6i». 
Grudge,  601. 
Guarantee,  490. 
Giuuti,/n»00, 439. 

"■     defend,  49(f. 

m»mtinmt  4D1 

^^     gttardian,^!, 

"     v.,«0. 
Guard  against,  49L 
Guardian,  491. 
Guess,  40L 
Guest,  402. 
Guide,  rtt/e,  493. 

"    68a 
Gttite,296. 
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Guiltless,  493. 
GaiUy,  283. 
Guise,  493. 
Gulf,  493. 
Gush,  443. 
Gust,  167. 


Habit,  etufom.  289. 

''      ^uae,49aL 
Hail,  T.,  27. 
Hallow,  SOL 
Handsome,  139. 
Hanker  sfter,  320. 
Happen,  493. 
Happiness,  felidtpt  494. 

weU-bHng,  823. 
Happy,  494. 
Harangue,  42. 
Harass,  to  digtrM8, 366. 
**       totrdary,821. 
Harbinger,  449. 
Harbor,  a.,  496. 

'*       to  »h€Uer,  496. 
"       <ocA0r^466. 
Hard, /Erm,  496. 
"     unfteling,  iVl. 
"     <f4#<n<//,498. 
"     ea7/oiM,496. 
Hardened,  496. 
Hard-hearted,  493. 
Hardihood,  117. 
Hardiness,  117. 
Hardly,  499. 
Hardship,  488. 
Hardy,  497. 
Harm,  sri/,  396. 

"     injury, 6S1. 
Harmless,  innoctnt,  492. 

'*        ifwfennivt,  809. 
Hsnnony,  concord^  239. 
"        me/M/y,610. 
Hsr8h,499. 
Harshness,  34. 
Hasten,  to  acctUraU^  499. 

"      to  hurry,  600. 
Hasthieas,  700. 
Hasty,  eurftory,  289. 

'*     angry  ^  81. 
Hate,  601. 
Hateftil,601. 
Hatred,  aversion,  121. 

"      snmi^i^,  601. 
Hare,  608. 
Haven,  496. 
Haughtiness,  disdain,  602. 

•'  prid6,68a. 

Haughty,  602. 
Haul,  362. 
Haant,  463. 
Hazsrd,  peril,  291. 
"      eha^O€,  190. 
"      T.,  603. 
Hesd,199. 
Hesdstrong,  636. 
Hesdy,  636. 
Res],  287. 
Heslthy,  toholMom^,  603. 

"      90und,  764. 
Heap,  604. 
Hesr,60i 
Hearken,  to  overhear,  604. 

•*      to  attend,  116. 
Hesnsy,  420. 


Hearty,  606. 
Heat,  436. 
Heathen.  467. 
Heave,  to  lift,  686. 

"      to  wceU,  606. 
Heavenly,  eeUttial,  186. 
godlik§,  478. 
Heaviness,  gloom,  476. 
**         v:€ight,9n. 
Heavy,  dull,  605. 

''      weighty,  605. 
Heed,  v.,  114. 

"     8.,  606. 
Heedless,  626. 
Heighten,  606. 
Heinous,  607. 
Help,  607. 
Heresy,  610. 
Heretic,  608. 
Hesitate,  to  demur,  310. 
**        to  ttammer,  509. 
"       to  Kruple,  728. 
Hesitation,  310. 
Heterodoxy,  610. 
Hidden,  730. 
Hide,  to  eoficeal^  236. 

"    to  cover,  ^1. 

"    aWtt,763. 
Hideous,  610. 
High,  «(7M,  610. 

'^    haughty,  602, 
High-minded,  602. 
High-sounding,  696. 
Hilarity,  616. 
Hind,  278. 

Hinder,  to  prevent,  611. 
"      to  atop,  612. 
"      to  retard,  717. 
Hint,  to  aUude,  71. 

*'    to  euggeet,  612. 
Hire,  71. 
Hireling,  613. 
Hit,  138. 
Hoard,  802. 
Hoist,  686. 
Hold,  to  eontain,QI67, 

''    to  keep,  613. 
to  occupy,  614. 
to  supping  615. 
Holiday,  426. 
Holiness,  616l 
Hollow,  616. 
Holy,  pious,  616. 

"     aaered,  617. 
Homage,  618. 
Honest,  eguitabU,  416. 

**      aincere,  761. 
Honesty,  integrity,  618. 

"       Aonor,619. 
Honor,  lioneaiy,  619. 

"      glory,  411. 
dignity,  620. 
v.,  619. 
Hope,  620. 
Hopeless,  322. 
Horrthle,  426. 
Horrid,  426. 
Host,  97. 
Hostile,  61. 
Hostility,  384. 
Hot,  621. 
House,  420. 
However,  621. 
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Hue,  217. 
Hug.  206. 
Huge,  385. 
Human,  622. 
Humane,  622. 
Humanity,  148. 
Humble,  to  abaae,  6. 

to  humiliate,  6^. 
lowly,  622. 

modem,  528. 
Humidity,  618. 
Humiliate,  523. 
Humor,  temper,  624. 
''      capHc«,624. 
•*      wU,  826. 

liquid,  K»A, 

to  indulge,  486. 

to  qualify,  606. 
Humorous,  525. 
Humor8ome,526. 
Hunt,  626. 
Hurt,  182. 
Hurricane,  167. 
Hurrj',  600. 
Hurt,  injury,  661. 
"    dtaadvantage,  886. 
"    aorry,  762. 
Hurtful,  626. 
Husbandman.  433. 
Husbandry,  286. 
Hypocrite,  686. 

Idea,  thought,  626. 

"    perception,  683. 
Ideal,  627. 
Idiom,  676. 
Idiot,  447. 
Idle,  laey,  527. 

"   Zoisurs,  627. 

"   e*rfn,628. 
Ignominy,  646. 
Ignorant,  628. 
Ill,  s.,  396. 
"  ftadZy,  129. 
niiterate,  628. 
Illness,  746. 
Illuminate.  629. 
Illumine,  629. 
Illusion,  419, 829. 
Illustrate,  406. 
ninstrious,  diatinguiahed,  354. 

"        famona,  421. 
ni-will,  601. 
Image,  687. 
Imsginary,  527. 
Imagination, /r>ney,  423. 

idea,  626. 
Imagine,  to  conceive,  90. 

"       to  think,  797. 
ImbecUity,  294. 
Imbibe,  19. 

Imitate,  to  follow,  446. 
"      to  copy,  629. 
"      <o  mimic,  629. 
Immaterial,  unimportant,  8081 
"         incorporeal,  640. 
Inmiedtately,  386. 
Immense,  336. 
Imminent,  630. 
Immoderate,  400. 
Immodest,  indecent,  542. 

"        tminfd^l,630. 
Immnnity,  686. 
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Impair,  S80. 
Impart,  233. 
Impassable,  683. 
Impeach.  30. 
Impede,  511. 
Impediment,  338. 
Impel,  to  actuate^  40. 

**     to  encountge^  377. 

"     to  retrain,  838. 
Impending,  630. 
Imperatire,  220. 
Imperfection,  deftet^  081. 

'*  tCMUhlMt,  681. 

Imperious,  eommanding.  220l 
lordly,  632. 

Impertinent,  632. 

Imperrloas,  633. 

Impetuoas,  816. 

Impious,  666. 

Implacable,  633. 

Implant,  534. 

Implicate,  534. 

Implore,  142. 

Imply,  to  Hgnify,  748. 

Import,  748. 

Importance,  635. 

Importunate,  678. 

Importunity,  760. 

impose  upon,  297. 

Impost,  790. 

Impostor,  297. 

Imprecation,  600. 

Impress,  535. 

Impression,  602. 

Imprint,  635. 

Imprisonment,  242. 

Improve,  75. 

Improvement,  600. 

Impudence,  109. 

Impudent,  immodett^  490. 
**        impertinenty  632. 

Impugn,  636. 

Impute,  100. 

Inability,  536. 

Inaccessible,  633. 

Inactive,  636. 

Inadequate,  687. 

Inadvertency,  537. 

Inanimate,  684. 

Inanity,  812. 

Inattention,  587. 

Inattentive,  626. 

Inborn,  660. 

Inbred,  550. 

Incapable,  687. 

Incessantly,  638. 

Incident,  cirenm-rtaneB,  203. 
"       evmt.BH. 

Incidental,  24. 

Incite,  to  efieotiraffe^  377. 
"     to  eoDcUt,  401. 

Inclination,  attachment.  111. 
"         hwit,  160. 

diapotitionj^'k. 
tendency  y  639. 

Incline,  581. 

Inclose,  to  drcwneerihe,  202. 
**       to  include,  639. 

Include,  to  ineloee,  639. 
*'      to  comprieey  284. 

Incoherent,  689. 

Incongruous,  639. 

Incompetent,  537. 
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Inoonaiderable,  809. 
Inconsistent,  539. 
Inconstant,  192. 
Incontrovertible,  644. 
Inconvenience,  v.,  540. 
Incorporeal,  640. 
In  course,  624. 
Increase,  to  enlarge^  384. 

'*       te0T«nr,54O. 

"       n.,541. 
Incredulity.  800. 
Inculcate,  534. 
Incursion,  662. 
Indebted,  642. 
Indecent,  642. 
Indelicate,  642. 
Indicate,  743. 
Indication,  608. 
Indifference,  642. 
Indifferent,  543. 
Indigence,  674. 
Indigenous,  624. 
Indignation,  79. 
Indignity,  543. 
Indiscriminate,  690. 
Indisposition,  746. 
IndUpnUble,  544. 
IndisUnct,  543. 
Individual,  666. 
Indolent,  idle^  Bit. 

"       supine,  544. 
Indubitable,  544. 
Induce,  40. 
Indulge,  to  /otter,  456. 

"       to  gratify,  4^6. 
Indulgent,  M6. 
Industrious,  37. 
Ineffable,  810. 
Inefliectual,  812. 
Inequality,  348. 
Inert,  536. 
Inexorable,  633. 
Inexpressible,  810. 
Infkmous,  545. 
Infamy,  545. 
Infantine,  199. 
Infatuation,  660. 
Infection,  266. 
Inference,  238. 
Inferior,  eecondary,  729. 

"       ettMect,  7K2L 
Infidelity,  806. 
Infinite,  161. 
Infirm,  820. 
Infirmity,  294. 
Influence,  credit,  281. 

a^tthority, 64&. 
Inform,  to  make  known,  646. 

"      to  inetruet,  647. 
Informant,  548. 
Information,  648. 
Informer,  648. 
Infraction,  549. 
Infringe,  to  encroach,  380. 

"       to  violate,  549. 
Infringement,  5M. 
Infuse,  534. 
Ingenious,  560. 
Ingenuity,  549. 
Ingenuous,  ingenioue,  660. 

/ran*,  469. 
Ingraft,  534. 
Ingratiate,  583. 


In8iiU;i9. 
Inhabit,  10. 
Inherent,  590. 
Inhuman,  284. 
Inimical,  61. 
Iniquitous,  824. 
Ii^unctiOD,  219. 
ItUnre,  630. 
Injury,  danMtge^  ^SL. 

''      dieadWMmSaff&^lM. 

"     iniustioe^  SSL 
Injustice,  661. 
Innate,  560. 
Inner,  56S. 
Innocent,  492. 
In<^ensive,  809. 
Inordinate,  S65. 
Inquire,  102. 
Inquiry,  897. 
Inquisitive,  388. 
Inroad,  562. 
Insanity,  316. 
Inscrutable,  810. 
Insensibility.  542. 
Insensible,  497. 
Inside,  562. 
Insidious,  562. 
Insight,  562. 
Insignificant,  800. 
Insinuate,  to  hint,  61S. 

''        to  ingroHaie,  «& 
Insinuation,  663. 
Insipid,  653. 
Insist,  554. 
Insnare,554. 
Insolent,  532. 
Insolvency,  566. 
Inspection,  ineiffhtySBi. 

"         ovenigkS,SS6. 
Inspire,  82. 
Instance,  388. 
Instant,  556. 
Instantaneously,  336u 
Instaoay,83tt. 
Instigate,  877. 
Instil,  684. 
Institute,  666. 
Instruct,  547. 
Instruction,  adtiee,  82. 

**         educaUcn^ZTl. 
Instrument,  666. 
Insufficient,  687. 
Insult,  afhont,  59. 

''     indignity,  6iS, 
Insuperable,  664. 
Insurmountable,  664. 
Insurrection,  657. 
Integral,  828. 
Integrity,  51& 
Intellect,  genitte,  5ST. 

"       nnderetanding,  807. 
Intellectual,  612. 
Intelligenoe,  in/ormoHon,  54& 
*^         iind^r9tandin{f, 
807. 
Intelligent,  612. 
Intemperate,  «er«eM<M,400. 
"  irregniar,  565. 

Intend,  318. 
Inten8e,668. 
Intent,  568. 
Intercede,  668. 
Interchange,  658. 
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InteroouTse,  569. 
Interdict,  447. 
Interest,  669. 
Interfere,  668. 
Interior,  553, 566. 
Interloper,  5(53. 
Intermeddle,  558. 
Intermediate,  560. 
Interment,  109. 
Intermission,  188, 538. 
Intermit,  789. 
Internal,  665. 
Interpose,  558. 
Interposition,  560. 
Interpret,  406. 
Interrogate,  103. 
Interrupt,  358. 
Interval,  660. 
Intervening,  660. 
Intervention,  660. 
Interview,  610. 
Intimacy,  31. 
Intimate,  513. 
Intimidate,  463. 
Intoxication,  560. 
Intrepid,  158. 
Intricacy,  331. 
Intrinsic,  561. 
Introduce,  561. 
Introductory,  683. 
Intrude,  to  encroach^  880. 

^*       to  obtrude,  6%l. 
Intruder,  563. 
Intrust,  263. 
Inundate.  649. 
Invade,  380. 
Invalid,  563. 
Invalidate,  831. 
Invasion,  663. 
Invective,  33. 
Inveigh,  300. 
Inveigle,  654. 
Invent,  to  contrive^  366. 
*'      to  find  ont,  434. 
*'      to  feign,  ses. 
Invert,  650. 
Invest,  564. 
Investigation,  397. 
Invidious,  564. 
Invigorate,  778. 
Invincible,  564. 
Invite,  to  attract,  116. 

*»      to  caU,  176. 
Involve,  634. 
Inward,  565. 
Ire,  79. 
Irksome,  803. 
Irony,  Hdicnle,  730. 

"     w«,  835. 
Irrational,  565. 
Irrefragable,  544. 
Irregular,  565. 
Irreligious,  566. 
Irreproachable,  155. 
Irritate,  60. 
Irruption,  663. 
Issue,  «/;sc«,  350. 
**     offspring,  640. 
"     to  emerge^  733. 
"     to  arise,  96. 

Jade,  831. 
Jang)e,667. 


Jar,  v.,  667. 

T4utly,  678. 

Jaunt,  401. 

Latent,  730. 

Jealousy,  567. 

Latest,  577. 

Jeer,  738. 

Laudable,  578. 

Jest,  568. 

Laugh  at,  578. 

Jilt,  373. 

Laughable,  578. 

Jocose,  413. 

Lavish,  410. 

Jocular,  413. 

Law,  609. 

Jocund,  690. 

Law  All,  579. 

Join,  40. 

Lax,  593. 

Joke,  668. 

Lay  hold  of,  680. 

Jollity,  615. 

Lay,  to  put,  096. 
'»    to«<,684. 

Joviality,  615. 

Journey,  668. 

Lazy,  i<2/«,  537. 

Joy,  pleast&re,  670. 

'*     inactive,  636. 

*'   gladness,  seo. 

I.ead,580. 

Joyftil,474. 

Leader,  199. 

Judge,  669. 

League,  69. 

Judgment,  disesmment,  838. 

I<ean,  adj.,  581. 

disoreHon,  570. 

*•     v.,  581. 

decision, 299, 

Learning,  Imotcledge,  574. 

*'        sense,  734. 

"        literature,  584. 

Juice,  688. 

Leave,  n.,  583. 

Just,  730. 

*'     to  quit,  683. 

Justice,  67L 
Justify,  86. 

"     to  suffer,  583. 
"     to  take  leave,  583. 

Justness,  571. 

Leave  off,  to  cease,  185. 

Juvenile,  838. 

to  de9ist,2ai. 

• 

Leavings,  583. 

Keen,  acute,  40. 

Legal,  579. 

»*     sharp,  741. 

Legitimate,579. 
Leisure,  537. 

Keep,  to  AoM,  518. 

'*     to  preserve,  571. 

Lenity.  309. 

"     to  observe,  571. 

Lessen,  8. 

Keeping,  573. 

Let,  583. 

Kill,  573. 

Lethargic,  754. 

Kind,  affectionate,  55. 

Letter,  character,  193. 

"     gracious,  484. 

"      epieUe^  584. 

"     species,  578. 

Letters,  684. 

Kindness,  ctfH/O^,  147. 

Level,  «r0fli,  393. 

'*        benevolence,  148. 

»•     ^^,443. 

Kindred,  relationship,  673. 

"     at,  v.,  65. 

relation,  708. 

Levity,  586. 

Kingdom,  375. 

I^.xicon,  338. 

Kingly,  733. 

LUble,  781. 

Kinsman,  70S. 

Liberal,  beneficent,  146. 

Knavisti,  343. 

"      free,  460. 

Know,  574. 

Liberate,  461. 

Knowledge,  574. 

Liberty,/r««<f  owi,  462. 
"      leave,^. 

Known,  to  make,  646^ 

License,  683. 

Labor,  83*/. 

Licentious,  593. 

"     v.,  574. 

Licit,  579. 

Laborious,  87. 

\Ae,  falsehood,  811. 

Labyrinth,  575. 

*'   to  lie  dovm,SdL 

Lack, 819. 

Liib,83. 

Lading,  463. 

Lifeless,  584. 

Lag,  588. 

Uft,to  hoist,n»S. 

Lament,  to  complain,  338. 

**    to  raw.  585. 

"       to  bewail,  151. 

Lightness,  ease,  368. 

**       to  deplore,  313. 

levity,sm. 

"      iogHeve,4SS. 

Like,  388. 

Land,  575. 

Likeness,  resemblance,  68<^ 

Landscape,  815. 

pieture,^^. 

Language,  576. 

Likewise,  73. 

Langtiid,  415. 

Limb,  611. 

Languish,  441. 

Limit,  to  bound,  160. 

Large,  great,  487. 

»*     tojia^,  441. 

"     tcide,  576. 

"•     extent.  588. 

Largely,  577. 

»*     term, 19^ 

Lassitude,  434. 

Limited,  436. 

Last,  577. 

Lineage,  430. 

Lasting,  364. 

Linger,  688. 
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Liqaid,/i<t(f,  444. 
•♦      juic4, 688. 
Liqaor,  688. 
List,  386. 

"   roll,  689, 
Listen,  116. 
Listless,  644. 
Litcntnn,  684. 
Little,  689. 
Live.  403. 
Livelihood,  600. 
Lively,  590. 
Living,  livelihood,  690. 

"      henejlet,  »9L 
ImA,  freight,  4ffi, 

"     weight,9aSL. 

"     v.,  212. 
Loath,  9. 
Loathing,  342. 
Lodge,  496. 
Lodging*,  691. 
Loftiness,  683. 
Lofty,  610. 
Loiter,  688. 
Lonely,  73. 
Long  for,  320. 
Look,  air,  66. 

*'     glance,  691. 

"     to  ue,  691. 

"     to  appear ^  602. 
Looker-on,  693. 
Look  for,  818. 
Loose,  vague,  603. 

"     el^ck,  764. 
Loquacious,  789. 
Ix>rdly,  632. 
Lord's-supper,  694. 
Lose,  694. 
Loss,  694. 
Lot,  322. 
Loud,  696. 
Love,  affection^  56. 

"    fHend»hip,S96. 
Lovely,  76. 
Lover,  696. 
Irving,  76. 
Low,  httmble,  622. 

"    fnean,  696. 
Lower,  706. 
Lowly,  622. 
Lucky,  466. 
Lucid,  208. 
Lucre,  464. 
Ludicrous,  678. 
Lunacy,  316. 
Lustre,  167. 
Lusty,  273. 
Luxuriant,  411. 

Madness,  derangement,  816. 

"        phreney,  fS^l. 
Magisterial,  607. 
Magnificence,  grandeur,  485. 

"  pomp,  698. 

Magnitude,  763. 
Maim,  620. 
Main,  198. 
Maintain,  to  a/mert^  107. 

"        to  hold,  615. 

"       to  eupport^  786. 
Maintenance,  WO. 
Mi4estlc.697. 
Make,  609. 


Make  game,  568. 
Make  known,  546. 
Malady,  346. 
Maledfction,  600. 
Malefkctor,  283. 
Malevolent,  600. 
Malice,  601. 
Malicious,  600. 
Malignant,  600. 
Manage,  to  conetrt,  238. 
'*       to  conduct,  240. 
Management,  care^  180. 

*•  economy,  687. 

Manftil,  601. 
Mangle,  620. 
Mania,  316. 
Manifest,  adU.,  87. 

"       to  dieeoter,  840. 
"       to  prove^  698. 
Manly,  601. 
Manner,  air,  66. 
**       cmtotn,  200. 
"       «?<iy,820. 
Manners,  601. 
Margin,  159. 
Marine,  601. 
Mariner,  729. 
Maritime,  601. 
Mark,  pHn^,  603. 

"     eign,  608. 

"     traee,60li. 

"     badge,  606. 

"     btUt,  606. 

*'     to  note,  607. 

**     to  point  out,  743. 
Marriage,  wedding,  607. 

"        fnatrimony^  607. 
Martial,  008. 
Marvel,  896. 
Mask,  211. 
Massacre,  181. 
Massive,  169. 
Master,  673. 
Material,  273. 
Materials,  608. 
Matrimony,  607. 
Matter,  60a 
Mature,  721. 
Maxim,  axiom,  126. 

"      rule,  600. 
May,  177. 
Maxe,  675. 
Meagre,  581. 
Mean,  baee,  133. 

**     common,  223. 

"     low,  606. 

•*     pitiful,  600. 

**     medium,  610. 

"     v.,  318. 
Meaning,  748. 
Means,  way,  820. 
Meciianic,  90. 
Mediate,  v.,  658. 
Mediocrity,  616. 
Meditate,  259. 
Medium,  610. 
Medley,  difference,  830. 

"      mixture,  616. 
Meek.  758. 
Meet,  438. 

Meeting,  aseembly,  104. 
**       intervietc,no. 
Melody,  610. 


Member,  611. 
Memoirs,  79. 
Memorable,  747. 
Memorial.  618. 
Memory,  61L 
Menace,  798. 
Mend.  75. 
Menial,  739. 
Mental,  612. 
Mention,  T.,  829. 
Mercantile,  618. 
Mercenary,  513, 814. 
Merchandise,  221. 
Merciful,  484. 
Merciless,  406. 
Mercy,  cUmeney,  208. 

Mere,  1S3. 
Merit,  317. 
Merriment,  615. 
Merry,  cheerful,  196. 

"     lively,  S90. 
Message,  613. 
Messenger,  440. 
Metamorphose,  801. 
Metaphor.  432. 
Method,  order,  645. 
"       gyeiem,  788. 
"      manner,  890. 
Mien,  66. 
Mighty,  676. 
Mild,  758. 
Military,  606. 
Mimic,  620. 
Mind,  762. 

**  V.  114. 
MIndftiCeiS. 
Mingle,  615. 

Minister,  ^ergymtm^  211)1 
'*       agent,  614. 
"       T.,614. 
Minnte.ad].,20B. 
Mincle,826. 
mnh,fe«Uvity,  431. 

**     gladnetie,  689. 

**     merriment,  615. 
Miscarriage,  416. 
Miscellany,  616. 
Mischance,  172. 
Mischief,  miMfortune,  306L 

"        injury,  551. 
Mfsconstme,  616. 
Misdeed,  687. 

Misdemeanor,  offence,  637. 
"  er<me,282. 

Miserable,  808. 
Miaeriy,  120. 
Misfortune,  eml,  805. 

"         calamity,  173L 
Mishap,  172. 
Misinterpret,  615. 
Miss,  v.,  694. 
MUtake,  389. 
Misuse,  22. 
Mitigate,  6a 
Mix,  615. 
Mixture,  616. 
Moan,  v.,  489. 
Mob,  661. 
MobUlty,661. 
Mock,  to  deride,  316. 

"     to  imitate^  529. 
Mode,820. 
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Moderation,  medtoerilv,  616. 

Modem,  028. 
Modest,  hmmbU,  028. 

Modesty,  61"^ 
Moisture,  6ia 
Molest,  to  Uvuble^  803. 

**       to  in^onvmiUnce,  540. 
Moroenl;,  imporiane4^  638L 

Monarch,  684. 
Monastery,  21X 
Money,  61^ 
Monster,  8M. 
Monstpoua,  SfiS. 
Monninent,  Ua 
Mood,  534. 
Morals,  601. 
Morbid,  746. 
Moreover,  161. 
Morose,  476. 
Mortal,  298. 
MortlflcatiMi,81S. 
,  Motion,  619. 
Motive,  «af4S«,  184. 
''       pHncipU,  684. 

Mould,  ▼.,462. 
Mount,  ▼.,95. 

Mourn,  488. 

3Ionmf«l,  619. 

Movables,  481. 

Mo%'e,  776. 

Movement,  619. 

Moving,  62QL 

Mulct,  435. 

Multitude,  620. 

Mnnlflcent,  146. 

Marder,v.,S72. 

Murmur,  229. 

Mnae,  to  eontemplaU,  2G9L 
"•     to  think,  796. 

Master,  163. 

Mutable,  192. 

Mute,  749. 

Mutilate,  620. 

Mutinous,  804. 

Mutual,  621. 

Uysteriona,  dark.  292. 
mygtte,  621. 
Mer«<,  790. 

Mystic,  62L 

Naked,  laS. 

Name,  appellationy9XL 

rtptUitUon^  623. 

to  eaU,  621. 

to  dsnanUruUt^  621 

to  8tylt,  622. 


"     to  mamiuaU,  630. 
Nap,  754. 
Narration,  708. 
Narrative,  706. 

**         a€WHUit,  28. 
Narrow,  contracted  ^  266. 

"      Htrait,  777. 
Natal,  624. 
NatJoa,  661. 
Native,  intritiHe,  661. 
"*      natal,  6i2i. 
**      natural,  624. 
Katani,624. 


]  Natnniny.  624. 
Nausea,  842. 
Naotlcsl,  601. 
Naval.  601. 
Near,  213. 
Necessaries.  626. 
Necessary,  626. 
Necessitate,  226. 
Necessities,  625. 
Neoessi^,  Mvaeton,  636. 

*'        nMd,  625. 
Need,  v.,  819. 

"    poctrty,  674. 

"     «tecW{y,626L 
Needftil,626. 
Needy,  626. 
NefarioHS,  824. 
Neglect,  to  disregard,  363. 

toomii^eaA. 
NegligeDt,626. 
NegotUte,  627. 
Neighborhood,  628. 
Nevertheless,  52L 
Ne«r,  628. 
News,  639. 
Nke,  «Bao<,  S96. 

"   JeM^434. 
Niggardly,  avaricioun,  190. 

*'        mving,  630. 
Nigh,  213. 
Nightly,  629. 
NiniUe,  38. 
Noble,  629. 
Nocturnal,  629. 
Noise,  629. 
Noiseme,  526. 
NoUy,  B06. 
Nomenclature,  328. 
Norainste,  630. 
Non-conformist.  608. 
Nate,  mart,  663. 

"■    remark,lQ^ 

Noted,  dUtinguUhed,  364. 

**     notoriom^  630. 
Notice,  informaUon,  648. 

''     to  attend  to,  114. 

*'     to  mention,  820. 

"     to  mar*.  607. 

"     to  remark,G3\. 
Nottou,  eottaepUon,2a^^  663. 

"      idea,  663. 

"      opinion,  644. 
Notorious,  630. 
Notwithstanding,  52L 
Novel,  s.,  41 L 

freah.em. 
nsw,  628. 
Nourish,  63L 
Noxious,  626. 
Numb,  632. 
Namber,  ▼mtJ^- 
Numeral,  632. 
Namerical,  632. 
Nuptials,  607. 
Nurture,  631. 

Obdurate,  496. 
Obedient,  dutiful,  365. 

'«        tubmisHve,  632. 
Oltlect,  aim,  65. 

**      nuMeei,  633. 

"      v.,  633. 


K 


Ol^fcto,4S4. 

Olif  ection,  demur,  810. 

"*        difflcuUi/.fiSi, 
Oblation,  639. 
0bIigaU0D,366. 
Oblige,  to  Mn<Me2. 

**      toeomn</,226. 
Obliged,  642. 
Obliging,  206. 
Obliterate,  166. 
Oblivion,  460, 
Oblong,  634. 
Obloquy,  713. 
Obnexioua,  offenaine,  634. 

"        aabU,79l, 
Obscure,  tAj.,  29^ 

"       v.,  370. 
Obsequlea,  464. 
Obsequiotts,  632. 
Observaooe,  form,  463. 

"         obeerzation,  634. 
Observant,  618. 
Obaervatioo,  obeertanct,  634. 
Obeer^c,  to  keep.tlX. 
*'       to  u>a^  636. 
**       to  remark,  631, 709. 
"       to  Me,  731. 
Observer,  693. 
Obsolele,  641. 
Obstacle,  338. 
Obatiuate,  636. 
Obstruct,  611. 
Obtain,  to  aegvire,  21. 

**     toff€t,ie6. 
Obtrude,  66;. 
Obviate,  68L 
Obvious,  87. 
Occasion,  v.,  184. 

opportunity,  636. 
neceetUy^  636. 
Occasional,  636. 
Occult,  730. 
Ooeupancy,  636. 
Occupation,  ooo«j»aiicy,  636. 

"*         buHneu,  m 
Occupy,  614. 
Occnnrenoe,  394.. 
Odd,  particular,  65$. 

*'    «»«Mn,63a 
Odious,  501. 
Odor,  766. 
(Economical,  636. 
<Econ0my,/rftif€UUy,  637. 

**        manageinentt  637. 
Of  course,  624. 
Offence,  637. 
Offend,  34a 
Offender,  638. 
Offending,  638. 
Offensive,  offending,  638. 
"        ohnorioue,  634. 
Offer,  to  ^iiw,  471. 

''    to  tenderness. 
Offering,  639. 
Office,  bueineee,  171. 

"     plane,  639. 

"     eertfiee,  147. 
Officious,  38. 
Offspring,  640. 
Often,  640. 
Old,  aged,  371 

"  an«ien«r64t. 
Older,  eenior,  733. 
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Old-ftihloiMd.Ml. 
Old  times.  46i. 
Omen.ftU. 
Omit,  096. 

On  oim's  gnurd,  194. 
One,  642. 
Only,  643,  700. 
Onset,  112. 
Onward,  643. 
Opsqae,  643. 
Open,  candid,  177. 

"    frank,  iB», 
Opening,  643. 
Operate,  35. 
OplnUted,643. 
Opinl«tive.643w 
Opinion,  644. 
Opponent.  882. 
Opportontty,  635. 
Oppose,  to  eombaiy  318. 

to  coniradiet,  386. 
too£t^M<,088. 
<0re«M,64A. 
Opposite,  60. 
Opprobriam,  645. 
Oppngn,346. 
Option,  645. 
Opulence,  719. 
Oral,  815. 
Oration,  4X 
Oratory,  873. 
Orb,  301. 
Ordain,  89. 
Order,  to  appoint,  89. 

"     to  piaes,  668. 

''     eloM,  306. 

"     command,  930. 

"     dirtetion,  335. 

'*     method,  645. 

"     suecettioHt  784. 
Ordinary,  332. 
Orince.646. 
Origin,  646. 
Original,  8..  646. 

"       a4).,683k 
Ostensible,  317. 
Ostentation,  745. 
Outcry,  639. 
Outdo,  399. 
Outlines,  753. 
OttUive,  647. 
Outrage,  50. 
Outside,  744. 
Outward,  647. 
Outweigh,  648. 
Oral,  634. 
Orer,  16. 
Overbalance,  648. 
Overbear.  648. 
Overbearing,  683. 
.Overcome,  348. 
Overflow,  649. 
Overhear,  604. 
Overpower,  to  dsfent,  188. 

"        to  overbear,  648. 
Orerrule,  660. 
Overruling,  680. 
Overrun,  650. 
Oversight,  inadtortcney,  687. 

"        iwmection,  W5. 
Overspread,  660. 
Overthrow,  to  beat,  188. 

to  09ortum,tBA, 


II 


Overturn,  660. 

Overwhehn,  to  overhear,  618. 

toenuh^WL 
Own,  30. 
Owner,  678. 

Pace,  661. 

Pacific,  669. 

Paeify,88. 

Pscan.46T. 

Pain,  651. 

Paint,  663. 

Pair,  379. 

Palate.  65X 

Pale,  652. 

Plalliate,  to  eerUnuate,  400. 

"      to(7toM,478. 
Pallid,  063. 
Palpitate,  053. 
Pwiegyric,  377. 
Pang,  051. 
Pant,  063. 
Parable,  668. 
Parade,  745. 
Parasite,  443. 
Pardon,  to  eoDeu»t>,  401. 
"       tofor9iv€^iSL 
Ptvdonable,  814. 
Pare,  659. 
Park,  460. 
Parliament,  104. 
Parsimonious,  120. 
Parsimony,  087. 
Parson,  210. 
Part,  dimeion^  068. 

**   pieee,eu. 

"    T.,358. 
Partake,  054. 
Participate,  054. 
Particular,    cireumeitanfiali 

303. 
Particular,  eaoaet,  800. 
**         Hnaular,  066. 
individiial,V». 
peculiar,  609. 
epeeial,  766. 
Particularly,  890. 
Partisan,  446. 
Partner,  216. 
Partnership,  108. 
l'arty,413. 
Passage,  380. 
Passionate,  81. 
Passive,  657. 
Pastime,  78. 
Patch,  664. 
Pathetic,  620. 
Patience,  667. 
Patient,  mii.,  667. 

''      invalid,  601 
Pattern,  271, 398. 
Pauper,  673. 
Pause,  v.,  310. 
Pay,  n.,  71. 
Peace,  667. 
Peaceable,  669. 
Peaoeftil,  659. 
Peasant,  278. 
Peculiar,  069. 
Peel,  a.,  768. 

"  v.,  669. 
Peevish,  178. 
Pellucid,  669. 
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Penalty,  486. 

Penetrate,  60QL 

Ptttetrattun,  <fi«0entm««<^3Bi| 

M  ns  ^at#  ■—  M^a    ABA 


Fsnitence.  711. 
Penman,  837. 
PennriOQs.  686. 
Penury,  074. 
People,  nation,  061. 

^     popuiaee,^!ffL 
ptraowt,  009. 
Perceive,  to  dUotmy  m. 

'*       to  Mc,  TSL 
Perceptible,  736. 
l*erceptioo,  idea.  063L 

9»nt(meni,lWi, 
Peremptory,  073. 
Perfect,  aceompHekod,  17. 

"      oomp{«r«,39a 
Perfldloas,417. 
l^rforate,  060. 

Perforation,  046.     

Perform,  to  efoei,  STI . 

to  eMCvIc,  401 
Performance,  088. 
Performer,  39. 
Perilune,  766. 
Peril,  391. 
Period,  eentenee,  786L 

•*      Hme,  790. 
Perish,  068. 
Peijttre,455. 
Permanent,  304. 
Permission,  583. 
Permit,  to  admit,  46. 

"      to  eoneent,  349. 
Pemidoiis,  deelruetite,  S34. 
**        Atir{/W,526. 

H,  tilt.      tUtA 

mrecme,  DM. 
Perpetual,  363. 
Perplex,  to  dietreae,  SGOL 

**       to  embarram,9i%. 
Persevere,  364. 
Persist,  to  continuo,  364. 

**      to  ineiet,56i. 
Persons,  001 
Perspicuity,  309. 
Persaade,  to  eBshoH,  403. 
**        to  eonrinct,  27CI 
*'        to  entice,  664. 
Persuasion,  370. 
Pertinadoos,  790. 
Pen-erse,  126. 
Pest,  131. 
Pestilential,  360. 
Petition,  677. 
Petty,  806. 
Petulant,  178. 
Phantom,  817. 
Phrase,  eentence,  781 

"      diction,9rf. 
Phraseology,  337. 
Phrensy,  597. 
Pick,  300. 
Picture,  liJtenem,  sev. 

"       »Wn«,004. 
Piece,  064. 
Pierce,  600. 
Pile,  v.,  504. 
Pillage,  099. 
PUIar,  665. 
Pinch,  678. 
Pine,  441. 
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Pious,  516. 
Pique,  601. 
Piteous,  doUfui^  66S. 

*"'      pUiabU,  666i 
Pitiable,  666. 
PitiAil,p»<«otM,666. 

**       eoiUempHbUy  259. 
Pity,  eompa99ion,  666. 

**     merey^  666. 
Place,  <!^,  638. 

gpouem. 

to  dUpote^  668. 
lopu/,696. 
Placid,  177. 
Plain,  apparent,  87. 
**      even,  893. 
*•      y*"a«Jfc,469. 
**      Hneere^  761. 
Plan,  319. 
Platuiible,  217. 
Play,  669. 
Player,  39. 
PlayAil,  670. 
Plead,  86. 
Pleader,  306. 
Pleasant,  agrMahle^  61. 
''       faeetioua,  413. 
Please,  726. 
Pleased,  474. 
Pleasing,  6L 
Pleasaro,  tomfitrt^  219. 

joy,  670. 
Pledge,  depo9it,  313. 
••       earnest,  367. 
Plenipotentiary,  74. 
Plenitude,  464. 
Plenteous,  671. 
Plentiful,  671. 
Pliable,  442. 
Pliant,  441 
Plight,  761. 
Plot,  219. 
Plnck,  302. 
Plunder,  609. 
Plunge,  671. 
Point,  66. 
Point  out,  743. 
Poise,  671. 
Poison,  672. 
Polished,  672. 
Vonte,poli»hed,V!2. 
•*      c<t»7, 204. 
'*     genteel,  4B6. 
Fblitic,672. 
Political,  672. 
Pollute.  257. 
Pomp,  oOa 
Pompous,  507. 
Ponder,  796. 
Ponderous,  605. 
Poor,  673. 
Populace,  661. 
Port,  496. 
Portend,  118. 
Portion,  quanHty,  293. 

*'      part,  6ra. 
Position, />toM,  667. 
'*       poeture,  673. 
"       tenet,  794. 
Pesltire,  actual,  39. 

canjldent,  242. 


»« 


Fositire,  d^/lmUe,  306. 

''       a5«o/tt^«,673. 
Possess,  to  have,  503. 

**       to  occupy,  514. 
Possessions,  481. 
Possessor,  673. 
Possible,  674. 
Post,  667. 
Postpone,  307. 
Posture,  action,  36. 

"      position,  678. 
Potent,  676. 
Potenute,  684. 
Poverty,  674. 
Pound,  v.,  165. 
Pour,  676. 
Power,  676. 
Powerful,  676. 
Practicable,  674. 
Prsctical,  674. 
Practice,  290. 
Practise,  402. 
Praise,  676. 
Praiseworthy,  578. 
Prank,  463. 
Prate,  128. 
Prattle,  123. 
Prayer,  677. 
Precarious,  861. 
Precedence,  686. 
Precedent,  398. 
Preceding,  84. 
Precept,  command,  220. 

"       doctrine,960. 

"       maaim,  609. 
Precinct,  159. 
Precious,  813. 
Precipitancy,  700. 
Precise,  29. 
Preclude,  681. 
Precursor,  449. 
Predicament,  751. 
Predict,  450. 
Predominant,  680. 
Pre-eminence,  685. 
Preface,  677. 
Prefer,  to  chooee,  199l 

"     to  advance,  379. 
Preferable,  373. 
Preference,  685. 
Prejndioe,  bias,  162. 

"        diead/oantaoe,  836. 
Preliminary,  682. 
Prelude,  677. 
Premise,  678. 
Premeditation,  449. 
Preparatory,  682. 
Prepare,  438. 
Prepondierate,  648. 
Prepossession,  Man,  152. 
*'  bent,  150. 

Preposterous,  565. 
Prerogative,  686. 
Presage,  n.,  641. 

"       ▼.,  122. 
Prescribe,  to  appoint,  89. 

*'        iodictate,9n. 
Prescription,  811. 
Pre?ient,^i/r,468. 

to  give,  471. 

**       to  introduce,  661. 
Preserve,  to  keep,  571. 
to«ave,lQ6. 
36* 


Press,  678. 
Pressing,  678. 
Presume,  678. 
Presuming,  679. 
Presumption,  97, 828. 
Presumptive,  679. 
Presumptuous,  679. 
Pretence,  679. 
Pretend,  42& 
Pretend  to,  54. 
Pretension,  claim,  680. 

*'        pretence,  679. 
Pretext,  679. 
Pretty,  139. 
Prevail  upon,  664. 
Prevailing,  680. 
Prevalent,  680. 
Prevaricate,  393. 
Prevent,  to  hinder,  611 

to  anticipate,eSL 
"       to  obviaU,  681 
Previous,  antecedent,  84 

**       preliminary,  68S. 
Prey,  158. 
Price,  coei,  276. 

"     value,  813. 
Pride,  vanity, tSU. 

"     haughUnete^^Si. 
Priest,  210. 
Primary,  683. 
Primitive,  683. 
Prince,  684. 
Principal,  198. 
Principally,  39a 
Principle,  doctrine^  360. 

*•        moMDS,684. 
Print,  mark,  602. 

**     engra/Hng,  664. 
Prior,  84. 
Priority,  686. 
Pristine,  683. 
Privacy,  686. 
Privilege,  j>r0ro^aMr0, 686. 

right,  721. 
Prise,  n.,  178. 

*«     v.,  814. 
Probabiiity,  190. 
Probity,  518. 
Proceed,  to  advance,  49. 

**       to  arise,  96. 
Proceeding,  transaction,  687. 

'*         procM«,686i 
Process.  686. 
Procession,  687. 
Proclaim,  to  announce,  83. 

•*       to  declare,mO. 
Proclamation,  301. 
Procrastinate,  307. 
Procure,  to  gain,  468. 

"       to  provide,  eOS. 
Prodigal,  410. 
Prodigious,  385. 
Prodigy,  826, 
Produce,  n.,  687. 

toaford,GS, 
to  effect,  371. 
to  make,  699. 
Product,  687. 
Production,  produce,  687. 

"        performance,  68^ 
Profene,  566. 
Profess,  688. 
Profession,  170. 
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Proftciancy,  680. 
Profit,  advantagt^  60. 

*'      gain,  464. 
Profligate,  689. 
ProfttDdity,  316. 
Profuse,  410. 
Proftittneu,  689. 
Profti8ion,689. 
Progenitors,  448. 
Progeny, 640. 
Prognostic,  641. 
Progno8licmte,460. 
Progress,  advancement,  609. 

"        proceeding,  686. 

"       pro/Menejf,  690. 
Progression,  689. 
Progressive,  642. 
Prohibit,  447. 
Project,  319. 
Prolific,  430. 
Prolix.  333. 
Prolong,  307. 
Prominent,  690. 
Promiscuous,  600. 
Promise,  691. 
Promote,  379. 
Prompt,  diUgentjSii, 

"      ready,  701 
Promulgate,  696. 
Proneness,  639. 
Pronounce,  813. 
Proof,  argument,  94. 
"     evidence,(S01. 
"     eotperience,  404. 
Prop,  771. 
Propagate,  768. 
Propensity,  639. 
Proper,  790. 
Property,  goods,  481. 

quality,  697. 
Propitious,  auepicioue,  118. 

favorable,  iM, 
Prophesy,  «0. 
Proportion,  rate,  701. 

'*         eymmetry,  787. 
Proportionate,  692. 
l^poeal,  692. 
Propose,  to  offer,  638. 

"       to  purpose,  605. 
Proposition,  proposal^  692. 
"  sentence,  736. 

Proprietor,  673. 
Prorogue,  692. 
Prosecute,  264. 
Proselyte,  269. 
Prospect,  riew,  816. 

**       landscape,  816. 
Prosper,  443. 
IVosperity,  823. 
Prosperous,  465. 
Protect,  to  defend,  305. 

'*       tosave,^». 
Protest,  66. 
lYotract,  307. 
Prove,  to  argue,  94. 

"     to  demonstrate,  603. 
Proverb,  126. 
Provide,  693. 
Providence,  694. 
lYovident,  180. 
Provision,  423. 
Provoke,  aggravate,  60. 
**       to  awaken,  13a 


Provoke,  to  eooeite,  401. 
Prudence,  ^t«<2^menl,  570. 
'*        providence,  094. 

"        ^eiedom,tS%L 
Prudent,  094. 
Prudential,  694. 
Pry,  694. 
Pr>ing,388. 

l^iblish,  to  announce,  83. 
ft>  declare,  300. 

"      to  divulge,  695. 
Puerile,  828. 
Pull,  362. 
Punctual,  396. 
Punishment,  276. 
Purchase,  172. 
Pure,  206. 
Purpose,  s.,  724. 

'*       to  design,31^, 

**        to  propose,  G05. 
Pursue,  to  follow,  445. 

**      to  continue,  264. 
Push,  695. 
I*ut,696. 
Putrefy,  722. 

Quake,  740. 
Qualification,  696. 
Qualified,  227. 
Qualify,  to  fit,  438. 

"      to  temper,  696. 
Quality, /oMton,  424. 

"      property,  697. 
Quality  of,  424. 
Quantity,  293. 
Quarrel,  difference,  381. 

"       affray,  697. 

••       broil,  W!, 
Quarter,  857. 
Query,  697. 
Question,  s.,  097. 

"        to  doubt,  361. 
"       to  ask,  102. 
Quickness.  698. 
Quiet,  v.,  88. 
**     ease,  367. 
"     peacs,  667, 
Quit,  W2. 
Quiver,  t.,  740. 
Quote,  204. 


Race,  course,  280. 

"    /am«y,  420. 

"     generation,  696. 
Rack,  v.,  164. 
Radiance,  698. 
Radiate,  741. 
Rage,  anger,  80. 

"     madness,  697. 
Raise,  to  heighten,  606. 

"     <oW/<,685. 
Rally,  316. 
Ramble,  n.,  401. 
v.,  819. 
Rancor,  luttred,  60L 
"      malice,  601. 
Range,  to  class,Wl. 

*'     to  wander,  819. 
Rank,  206. 
Ransom,  706. 
Rapacious,  699. 
Rapidity,  698. 
Rapine,  699. 


Rapture,  370. 
Rare,  700. 
Rash,  447. 
Rashness,  700. 
Rate,  proportion.  701. 
"    toa5,791. 
"    value,  S13. 
"    v.,  392. 
Ratio,  701. 
IUtionaI.702. 
Ravage,  n., 701. 

**      T..  650. 
Ravenous,  609. 
Kay,  gleam,  47fiL 
"    beam,  701. 
Raxe,  310. 
Reach,  408. 
Ready,  easy,  368. 

*»     apt,  702. 
Real,<fc^H/7/,S9. 

**    genuine,  661. 
Realize,  463. 
Realm,  773. 
Reason,  argument,  94. 

**      e<ni«e,  184. 

*'      consideration.  25L 

"       sake,  734. 
Reasonable,  fair,  416. 

rational,7in. 
Rebellion,  c<mfuiM<rey,  VI. 

**        insurrection,  597. 
Rebound,  702. 
Rebuff,  707. 
Rebuke,  196, 
Recall,  13. 
Recant,  13. 
Recapitulate,  710. 
Recede,  702. 
Receipt,  708. 
Receive,  to  take,  788. 

toadmU,4A. 
Recent,  628. 
Iteception,  703. 
Reciprocal.  621. 
lieciprocity,  668. 
Recital,  708u 
Recite,  710. 
Reckon,  to  calculate  17& 

**      to  count,  V», 
Reckoning,  27. 
Reclaim,  703. 
Recline,  703. 
Recognize,  704. 
Recoil,  702. 
Recollection,  611. 
Recompense,  eompenmtio^ 

236. 
Recompense,  0TafM<^,  400 
Reooncile,  238. 
Record,  v.,  886. 

"      n.,704. 
Recount,  707. 
Recover,  704. 
Recovery,  706. 
Recreation,  78. 
Recruit,  704. 
Rectify,  to  correct,  371 
Rectitude,  705. 
Redeem,  705. 
Redress,  705. 
Reduce,  706. 
RedundJaocy,  400. 
Reel,  773. 
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Refer,  to  allude^  71. 
"       to  relaU,  706. 
ReliaefL,  672. 
Kefl  nement,  ^86. 
Ueflcct^  to  eontldst^  251. 

tothinkylW, 
lieflectlon,  563. 
Iterornxtto  afft«n(f,75. 
to  corred^  274. 
to  reelaioK  70dL 
n.,706. 
Reformation,  706L 
Ilefractory,  810. 
Itcfrain,  20. 
Refresh,  719. 
RefuKC.  110. 
liefuaei,  to  deny^  311. 
••        to  decline,  707. 
"        n.,353. 
Refute,  246. 
Itegal,  723. 
Ucsr«rd,  care,  180. 

**        to  aUsnd  U*,  114. 
'^        ta  esteem,  391. 

"        *o  refer  to,  106, 
Eeffardful,  613. 
Itej^ardless,  543. 
Ke^^men,  446. 
Ke^ion,  S57. 
Iteglstcr,  T.,386. 
"        record.  701 
"         /Ml,58a. 
Regret,  228. 
Regulate,  to  direct,  S34. 
^         to  gocera,  482. 
Rehearse,  7ia 
Reign,  375. 
Reject,  707. 
liejoinder,  83. 
Relate,  to  refer,  706. 

"      to  recount,  707. 
Relation,  recUal,  708. 
"        reUitive,  704 
Relationship,  573. 
Ketative,  708. 
Relax,  709. 
Itelentless,  533. 
Iteliance,  312. 
Itelica,  709. 
Relief,  705. 
Relieve,  to  allei>lnte,  68. 

"       to  help,  507. 
Religions,  516. 
lielinquish,  to  abandon,  5. 

to  leave,  582. 
Relish,  789. 
Reluctant,  121. 
Iteinaiii,  263. 
Remainder.  714. 
lieoiains,  leavingt,  583. 

"        relies,  709. 
Remark.  631, 709. 
Remarkable,  410. 
Remedy,  v.,  2S7. 
n.,  288. 
Remembrance,  611. 
Itemembrancer,  618. 
Reminiscence,  611. 
Remiss,  626. 
Remit,  to  forgive,  451. 

'"      to  relax,  709. 
Remnant,  714. 


Bemonstrate,  40S. 
Remorse,  711. 
Remote,  353. 
Remuneration,  22ft. 
Rend,  164. 
Renew,  719. 
Renovate,  719. 
Renounce,  6. 
Renown,  420. 
Renowned,  4S1. 
Repair,  704. 
Reparation,  715. 
Repartee,  717. 
Repay,  715. 
Repeal,  14. 
Repeat,  710. 
Repel,  707. 
Itepentanoe,  71L 
Repetition,  711. 
Repine,  229. 
Reply,  83. 
Rep<xrt,  fame,  42a 
Repose,  s.,  367. 

"     v.,  708. 
Reprehension,  711. 
Representation,  744. 
Repress,  712. 
Reprieve.  712. 
Reprimand,  196. 
Reprisal,  716. 
Reproach,  discredit,  340. 

**        contumely,  713. 

"  ▼.,  153. 
Reproachftil,  713. 
Reprobate,  a4J.,  689. 

v.,  713, 
Reproof  712. 
Reprove,  153, 196. 
Repugnance,  12L 
Repugnant,  51. 
Reputation,  character,  193. 
"         fame,  420. 
"        'name,  623. 
Repute,  623. 
Itequest,  v.,  101. 

"       n.,  677. 
Requfa«,  309. 
Requisite,  625. 
Requital,  eompensallon,  226. 

rOHbution,  717. 
Rescue,  309. 
Research,  397. 
Resemblance,  586. 
Resentment,  79. 
Reservation,  714. 
Reserve,  n.,  714. 

'♦       v.,  714. 
Reside,  10. 
Residue,  714. 
Itesf ffn,  to  abandon,  6. 

"     to  give  up,  473. 
Resignation,  657. 
Resist,  644. 
Resolute,  298. 
Resolution,  280. 
Resolve,  to  determine,  325. 

"       to  9ok>e,  761. 
Resort  to,  463. 
Resource,  404. 
Respect,  to  esteem,  391. 

'*       to  honor,  519. 

•♦       torefer,lW, 
Respectfhl,  365. 


Reflpite,  UiUrval,  660. 
"       rcprieoe,  712. 
Response,  83. 

Responsible,  aocounUible,  84. 
"  to  be  retponeibUt 

490. 
Rest,  cessation,  188. 
"    repose,  367. 
"    remainder,  714. 
"    to/ound,  466. 
**    to  s^and,  773. 
RestKution,  715. 
Restoration,  restitution,  716. 

**        recovery,  705. 
Restore,  715. 
liesti^n,  to  coerce,  215. 
"       rej)rese,  712: 
"       restrict.ne. 
*'       compel,  828. 
Restraint,  255. 
Restrict,  160, 716u 
Result,  250. 
Retain,  to  hold,  613. 

"      to  reserve,  714. 
Retaliation,  716. 
Retard,  to  delay,  307. 
"      to  hinder,  717 
Rethioe,  687. 
Retire,  702. 
Retirement,  685. 
Retort,  717. 
Retract,  13. 
Retreat,  n.,  110. 
v.,  702. 
Retribution,  717. 
Retrieve,  704. 
Retrospect,  717. 
Return,  to  restore,  715. 
"      to  revert,  718. 
Reveal,  696. 
Revenge,  120. 
Reverberate,  702. 
Revere,  47. 
Reverence,  n.,  124. 

"        to  adore,  47. 
"         to  honor,  519. 
Reverie,  363. 
Reverse,  650. 
Revert,  718. 
Review,  retrospect,  717, 

"      revUal,!^. 
Revile,  718. 
Revisal,  719. 
Revision,  719. 
Revive,  719. 
Revoke,  to  abjure,  13. 
"       to  abolish,  14. 
Revolt,  defection,  304. 

"     insurrection,SBl, 
Reward,  226. 
Rhetoric,  873. 
Riches,  719. 

Ridicule,  to  laugh  at,  678. 
"       to</erW«.316.      . 
"       n.,720. 
Ridiculous,  578. 
Right,  straight,  776. 
"     just,  720. 
"     n.,721. 
Righteous,  479. 
Rigid,  119. 

Rigorous,  aitstere,  119. 
*'       harsh,  4SH, 
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IUm,U9. 
Rind,  763. 
Ripe,  721. 
Rise,  n.,  6M. 

"    to  imue^  722. 

"    toarUe,95. 
Rlak,60S. 
Kite,  463. 
Rivalry,  238. 
Road,  722. 
Roam,  819. 
Robbery,  315. 
Kobut  780. 
Roll,  689. 
Romance,  411. 
Room,  764. 
Rot,  722. 
Rotundity,  722. 
Rough,  abruptt  10. 
"      eoaru,  215. 
**      A4ir«A,499. 
Round,  n.,  202. 
Roundness,  722. 
Rouse,  128. 
Rout,v.,13a 
Roate,722. 
Rove,  819. 
Royal ,  728k 
Rub,  728. 
Rude,  ooar»s.  216. 

**     imptrUntnty  082. 
Rueftil,  065. 
Rugged,  16. 
Ruin,  bane^  131. 

"    destruction,  328. 

"    doumfaU,US. 
Ruinous,  321 
Rule,  order^  645. 

''    guide,  492. 

"    mmaim.  609. 

"    v.,  482. 
Ruling,  680. 
Rumor,  420. 
Rupture,  728. 
Rtti»l,724. 
Rustic,  n.,  278. 

Sacrament,  594 
Sacred,  617. 
Sad,clti^Z,d64. 

**    fiMmm/u2,619. 
Safe,  724. 
Sagacious,  724. 
SagacUy,  660. 
Sage,  724. 
Sailor,  729. 
Sake,  724. 
Salary,  71. 
Salubrious.  608. 
Salutary,  603. 
SaluUtion,  726. 
Salute,  n.,  726. 

"      V.  27. 
Sanction,*278. 
Sanctity,  516. 
Sane,  764. 
Sanguinary,  725. 
Sap,  v.,  725. 
Sapient,  724. 
Sarcasm,  720. 
Satiate,  726. 
Satire,  W<liov^,T20, 


Satire,  toi<,  826. 
Satisfiftction,    compentatUm^ 

226. 
Satisfaction,  contentment^  961. 
Satisfy,  to  pleaee,  726. 

"      toMtiate^lM, 
Saucy,  632. 
Saunter,  588. 
Savage,  eruel.  284. 

"     ferocious,  ^7». 
Save,  to  deUcer^  309. 
*'    to  keep,  511. 
**    to  eparet  726. 
Saving,696. 
Savor,  789. 
Saw,  eaying,  126. 
Say, 765. 
Saying,  126. 
Scale,  T.,  96. 
Scandal,  340. 
Scandalous,  546. 
Scanty,  138. 
Scarce,  700. 
Scarcely,  499. 
Scarcity,  727. 
Scatter,  767. 
Scent,  766. 
Schema,  319. 
Schismatic,  606. 
Scholar,727. 
School,  727. 
Science,  674b 
Scoff,  728. 
S<ft>pe,  794. 
Scorn,  268. 
Scornful,  260. 
Scream,  285. 
Screen,  277. 
Scribe,  827. 
Scruple,  728. 
Scrupulous,  249. 
Scmtin{xe,694. 
Scrutiny,  897. 
Scum,  863. 
Scurrilous,  713. 
Seal,  729. 
Seaman,  720. 
Search,  n.,  897. 

"      v.,  397, 732. 
Season, 796. 
Seasonable,  80a 
Secede,  702. 
Seclusion,  685. 
Second,  T.,  729. 

"      a4|.,  729. 
Secondary,  729. 
Secrecy,  235. 
Secret,  etandettine,  206. 

''     Mddsn,120. 
Secrete,  236. 

"      <m«'«MZ/.17. 
Sectarian,  606. 
Sectary,  608. 
Secular,  731. 
Secure,  ceT^in,  187. 

"      «a/e,724. 
Security,  deposit,  313. 

"       fenes,*». 
'*      tobeseourUy,4M. 
Sedate,  233. 
Sediment,  868. 
Sedition,  657. 
Seditious, /aefiotM,  413. 


Sedittons,  IwiiuMHavi,  80ft, 
Seduce,  72. 
Sedulous,  731. 
Set,  to  took,  B91. 

"   to  perceive,  T9lm 
Seek,  732. 
Seem,  732. 
Seemly,  140. 
Seise,  680. 
Seizure,  178. 
Select,  ▼.,  200. 
Self<«Micett,733. 
Self-suffldeni^,  788. 
Self-will,  783. 
Semblanoe,  744. 
Senior,  783. 
Sensation,  ssniimeni^  TSf. 

fesUn£^4a7. 
Sieraib,  feeing,  427. 

'•    judifmsnt,  734. 

"     siipiiJieaHot^  74& 
Sensibility,  m 
Sensible,  to  be  ssmsQ^U^  4Si, 

'*        MfMtt<««,735. 
"       psrceptiNe,  735. 
SensiHve,  735. 
Sensualist,  736. 
Sentence,  dedsi&n^  390. 
**       psriod,  788. 
"        v.,  736. 
Sententious,737. 
Sentient,  736. 
Sentiment,  sensation,  TST. 

opinian,6iA, 
Sentimental,  737. 
Sentinel,  491. 
Separate,  dif&rsnt,  381. 
*'       to  abstraet,2L 
"       todi9ide,W^ 
"       to  di^ioin,'m. 
Sepulchre,  467. 
Sepulture,  169. 
Sequel,  738. 
Serene,  177. 
Series,  course^  738. 

"     ord^,  784. 
Serious,  eagsr,  366. 

"      grave,  486. 
Servant,  739. 
Service,  avail,  811. 

"      bsnslU,  147. 
Servitude,  7^. 
Set,  696. 
Set  finee,  461. 
Settle,  to  compose,  288. 

"     to  determine,  441. 

"     10  establish,44SK 

**     to  limit,  441. 
Sever,  737. 
Several,  332. 
Severe,  auetere,  119. 

''      har^  499. 

"      stHet,  779. 
Sex,  466. 
Shackle,  188. 
Shade,  739. 
Shadow,  739. 
StMke,ao  tremble,  740L 

»     to  agitate,1UK 
Shallow,  786. 
Shame,  342. 
Shameless,  630. 
Shape,  452. 
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''     to  partake,  Ki. 
"     ■.,6M. 
Sharp,  741. 
Shed,  T.,  675. 
Shelter,  110. 

"      to  caver 1 877. 
''      to  harbor,4li6. 
Shift,  308. 
Shine,  741. 
Shock,  741. 
ShockfaiK,  454. 
Shoot,  749. 
Short,  748. 
Shove,  996. 
Show,  outsidSf  app€araneSf 

744. 
Show,  «EAi&/M<m>  744. 
"     partute,  745. 
"     to  point  out,  743. 
«'     to  exMbii,  743. 
Showy,  745. 
Shrewd,  40. 
Shriek,  885. 
Shrink,  760. 
Shudder,  740. 
Shan,  188. 
Shut,  213. 
Siek,  746. 
Sickly,  746. 
Sickness,  746. 
Sight,  744. 
Sign,  mark.  606. 
"    •<^nrti,747. 
Signal,  747. 

"     memorabUtlil. 
Signaliie,  747. 
Significant,  747. 
Signification,  748. 
Slgiiliy,  to  tODpref^  407. 
to  denote,  811. 
to  imply,  748. 
to  avail,  748. 
Silence,  749. 
Silent,  dumb,  740. 

"      taeit^im. 
Silly,  760. 
Similarity,  586. 
Simile,  750. 
SImUitndo,  HmiU,  750. 

likenem,  686. 
Simple,  HngUy  750. 

'^     WWy.760. 
Simulation,  751. 
Sin,  282. 

Sincere,  candid,  177. 
"      heartv,  605. 
"      tnts,  76L 
Single,  «oM<nry,  760. 
'*      OfM,64a. 
*'     §impU.lSO. 
Singular,  Hngls,  750. 
"       rar«,  700. 
"       particular.  WS. 
Sink,  419. 
Site,  669. 

Situation,  ciroumtdaneSt  802. 
**       pUics.Wl. 
**       eondUion,151. 
Site,  753. 
Sketch,  T.,  306. 
"      n.,753. 
Skilfb1,21l. 
SklD,753. 
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Slack,  754. 
Slander,  102. 
Slant,  ▼.,754. 
Slaughter,  n.,  181. 
▼.,578. 
Slavery,  739. 
Slay,  678. 
Sleep,  754. 
Sleepy,  764. 
Slender,  796u 
Slide,  755. 
Slight,  cursory,  280. 

••     slender.  796w 

"     ▼.,858. 
Slim,  796. 
Slip,  756. 
Slope,  754. 
SlothM,536. 
Slow,  755. 
Sluggish,  536. 
Slumber,  754. 
Sly,  886. 
Small,  589. 
Smear,  756. 
Smell,  756. 
Smooch,  383. 

Smother,  to  wmprees,  774. 
to  wffbcaU,  784. 
Snatch,  580. 
Sneer,  788. 
Soak,  757. 
Sober,  abeiteimiouet  21. 

**     ffrate^lVl. 
Sobriety,  617. 
Sociable,  758. 
Social,  convivial,  870. 

**     eooiabU,lB8. 
Society,  aeeociation,  106. 

**       oommvnity,  224. 

"      /elloiC9hip,4a». 

**      company f  758. 
Soft,  758. 
SolI,v.,77X 
Sqloum,  10. 
Soldier-like,  608. 
Sole,  760. 
Solemn,  486. 
Solicit,  142. 
Solicitation,  760. 
Solicitude,  179. 
Solid,  ;f rm,  437. 
**     Aafx;,496. 
**     eubetantial,  783. 
Solitary,  alone,  73. 

"       eole,  760. 

*•       de8ert.l9i. 
Solve,  761. 
Some,  761. 
Soon,  762. 
Soothe,  68. 
Sordid,  609. 
Sorrow.  58. 
Sorry,  762. 
Sort,  573. 
Soai,76X 
Sound,  adj.,  764. 

"      8.,  764. 
Source,  origin,  646. 

"      spring,  769. 
Sovereign,  684. 
Space,  764. 
Spacious,  77. 
Spare,  afford,  59. 
totav€,17f&. 


ti 


Sparing,  636. 
Spark,  466. 
Sparkle,  741. 
Speak,  to  eay,  765. 

"     to«afc.766. 

"     louffar,  812. 
Special,  766. 
Species,  573. 
Specific,  766. 
Specimen,  27L 
Specious,  217. 
Speck,  155. 
Spectacle,  744. 
SpecUtor,  593. 
Spectre,  817. 
Speculation.  795. 
Speech,  addreee,  m. 

**     lanffU€tge,BI7S, 
Speechless.  749. 
.Speed,  v.,  499. 
Spend,  to  ex/untet^  7661 

**     to  expend f  766i» 
Sphere,  201. 
Spill,  675. 
Spirit,  82l 
Spirited,  767. 
Spiritual,  incorporeal^  640L 

ghoeUy,lin. 
Spirituous,  767. 
Spite,  601. 
Splendor,  brigfUneeStlVl, 

''       pomp,B96. 
Splenetic,  476. 
Split,  166. 
Spoil,  158. 
Spontaneously,  824. 
Sport,  amueementf  78. 
II    play,  em. 

▼.,  568. 
Sportive,  590, 670. 
Spot,  place,  669. 

"    stoin,155. 
Spotless,  165. 
Spout,  ▼.,771. 
Sprain,  776. 

Spread,  to  scatter,  767. 
''      to  expand,  768. 
"      o/rewiate,768. 
Sprightly,  cheerful,  198L 

^''        lively,  S90. 
Spring,  769. 
**      aHse,  96. 
"      tostart,lW, 
Sprinkle,  770. 
Sprout,  770. 
Spruce,  436. 
Spurious,  770. 
Spurt,  771. 
Spy,  374. 
Squander,  766. 
Squeamish,  424. 
Squeeze,  to  break,lW, 
"       ^prsM,  678. 
Stability,  m 
Stable,  437. 
Staff,  prop,  771. 

"     etick,112. 
Stagger,  772. 
Stagnate,  773. 
Stain,  n.,  165. 

"     tocolor,7V!, 

»»     tosoU^m, 
Stammer,  509. 
Stamp,  n.,  608. 
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Stamper.,  799. 
Stand,  773. 
Standard,  284. 
Stare,  465. 
Start,  760. 
Startle,  769. 
State,  condiUon^  761. 

*•     realm^  773. 
Stately,  697. 
Station,  condition^  MO. 

•»       plaet,  667. 
Stay,  n.,  771. 

*»     T.  963. 
Steadineaa,  268. 
Steal  away,  17. 
Steep,  T.,  767. 
Step,  661. 
Stern,  119. 
Stick,  n.,  779. 

"     lojlap,440. 
StUle,  to  9Hppres$t  774. 

''     to  tujroeatSy  784. 
Sttipna,  606: 
Still,  T.,  88. 
Stimulate,  377. 
Stipend,  71. 
Stir,  776. 
Stir  up,  123. 
Stock,  776. 
Stop,  n. ,  188. 

"     tocAeek.lVI. 

"     tohindor,6n. 

"     to9kind,TIS, 
Store,  776. 
Storm,  167. 
Story,  anted ot€^  78. 

••     tale,  776. 
Stout,  273. 
Straight,  776. 
Strain,  «frMC,  776, 778. 
Strait,  777. 
Strange,  666. 
StranKcr,  777. 
Stratagem,  90. 
Stray,  325. 
Stream,  n.,  777. 
*'       v.,  443. 
Strength,  676. 
Strengthen,  778. 
Strenuous,  778. 
Strew,  strain^  776. 

•*     6mpka9i0^TI6. 
Stretch,  408. 
Strict,  779. 
Stricture,  81. 
Strife,  contetiUon,  780. 

"     diMord,9S9. 
Strike,  138. 
Strip,  160. 
Strive,  to  contend^  780. 

"      to  endta'oor,  381. 
Stroke,  167. 
Stroll,  819. 
Strong,  cog€nt^216. 
"      rohwit,  780. 
Structure,  370. 
Struggle,  381. 
Stubborn,  636. 
Study,  115. 
Stupid,  781. 
Sturdy,  780. 
Stutter,  609. 
Style,  n., 327. 
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Style,  r.,  698. 
Suavity,  781. 
Subdue,  to  eonguery^ili. 
**       to  owrb4ar,  6481 
'*       ro#tt^«!f,783. 
Subject,  matter,  608. 

oMtet,  633. 

li4a>U.,  781. 

wJbordifuitey'191. 

T.,  783. 
StttiK^n,  67. 
Sni^acate,788. 
Sublime,  487. 
Snbinl98iv«,  eompUant^  932. 

ob4di€ni,G3X 
paative,  661. 
Submit,  931. 
Subordinate,  782. 
Suborn,  466. 
SubaerTient,782. 
Subside,  783. 
Subsist,  134. 
Subsistence,  690. 
SnbsUntial,  783. 
Substitute,  191. 
Subterfuge,  388. 
Subtle,  9S6. 
Subtract,  309. 
Subvert,  660. 
Succeed,  444. 
8uccessftil,456. 
Succession,  784. 
Successive,  784. 
Succinct,  742. 
Succor,  507. 
Suffer,  to  admit,  46. 

*'     to  Ut,68S. 

"     tobMr,131. 
SufHclent,386. 
Suffocate,  784. 
Suffrage.  817. 
Suggest,  to  allude,  71. 

"       to  Atnl,  612. 
Suggestion,  327. 
Suit,  n.,  677. 
"    to  agree,  63. 
"    toJit,43B. 
Suitable,  beeomingAM. 

**        eonformabU,  244. 

"        convenient,  268. 
**       correspondent,  276. 
Suitor,  696. 
Sullen,  476. 
Sully,  772. 
Summary,  s.,  16. 

adj.,  742. 
Summon,  to  cffll,  175. 
to  cite,  204. 
Sundry,  332. 
Supercede,  660. 
Superficial,  786. 
Superficies,  785. 
Superfiuity,  400. 
Superintendency,  655. 
Superiority,  399. 
Superscription,  335. 
Supine,  644. 
Supple,  442. 
Supplicate,142. 
Supply,  693. 

Support,  livelihood,  690. 
*<ay,  771. 
to  countenance,  278. 
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Sopport,  to  hold,  SIS. 

**      eeoond,  729. 

'*      toeufer,xa. 

**      to  9uetaiM,im. 
Sappose,  to  conceime,  90. 

^'       totkink,19l. 
Sappo«ltion,946L 
Sapposititioas,77Q. 
Bttppreas,  to  reprem*  711. 

to<M)fe,774. 
Sore,  187. 
Snrihce,7a6. 
Surge,  89a 
Sanni9e,946. 
Surmount,  9I8L 
,  Surpass,  399. 
Surprise,  826. 
Surrender,  472. 
Surround,  786. 
Survey,  retroepeet^  717. 

"      cietc,  816. 
Survive,  647. 
SttsceptiblUty,4aB. 
Suspense,  361. 
Suspicion,  367, 567. 
Sustain,  786. 
Sustenance,  690. 
Swain,  3r78. 
Swallow  up,  19. 
Swarm,  020. 
Sway,  546. 
Swell,  606. 
Swerve,  326. 
Swiftness,  098. 
Sycophant,  442. 
Symbol,  492. 
Symmetry,  787. 
Sympathy,  787. 
Symptom,  603. 
Synod, 104. 
System,  788. 

Tacit,  749. 
Taciturnity,  748. 
Taint,  257. 
Take,  788. 

'*     heed,  491. 

"     hold  of,  580. 

»     leave,  582. 

«'     pains,  674. 
Tale,  notel,  411. 

"    eiory,  776. 
Talent,  f acuity,  11. 
"      Oift,*Si. 
"     geniue,  6S7. 
Talk,  766. 
Talkative,  789. 
Tall,  510. 
Tame,  468. 
Tantalize,  to  aggravate,  60. 

"        fo<iaM,709. 
Tardy,  756. 
Tarnish,  772. 
Tarry,  588. 
Tartness,  34. 
Task,827. 
Taste,  prrtoltf,  669. 
"    Jlawr,  789. 

**     ^«N<iM,T90. 
Taunt,  792. 
Tautology,  711. 
Tax,  d^tty,  790. 

"   raU^19U 
Teach,  647. 
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Tear,  t.,  164. 
Tease,  792. 
Tediooa,  tdato^  756. 

**       tcearisome,  821. 
Tei?uinent,702.    . 
Tell,  765. 
Temerity,  700. 
Temper,  dittpoHHon^ddi. 

"       frame,  468. 

**        humor,  634. 
v.,  696. 
Temperament,  frame,  468. 
**  temperature, 

792. 
Temperance,  617. 
Temperate,  21. 
Temperature,  792. 
Tempest,  167. 
Temple,  792. 
Temporal,  731. 
Temporary,  793. 
Temporizinfr,  800. 
Tempt,  to  allure,  72. 

**      to«ry.804. 
Tenacious,  793. 
Tendency,  inclination,  699. 

dHft,lU. 
Tender,  T.,  638. 
Tenderness,  148. 
Tenet,  doctrine,deO. 

'•      position, 19i, 
Term,  article,  98. 

*•      «m<«,794. 

"      word,  826. 
Terminate,  to  complete,  230. 

"        toend,a»l. 
Terrihlc,  formidable,  454. 

"       lerH/fc,  426. 
Terrific,  426. 
Territo^,795. 
Terror,  67. 
Test,  404. 
Testify,  407. 
I'estirnony,  691. 
Thankfulness,  796. 
Theologian,  369. 
Theory,  796. 
Therefore,  796. 
Thick,  796. 
Thin,  796. 
Think,  to  reflect,  796l 

"     to  suppoee,  797. 
Thought,  626. 
Thoughtful,  798. 
Thoughtless,  626. 
Threat,  798. 
Threatening,  630. 
Thrifty,  636. 
Thrive,  443. 
Throng,  620. 
Throw,  182. 
Thrust,  606. 
Thwart,  644. 
Tide, 777. 
Tidings,  629. 
Tie,  162. 
TiUage,286. 
Time,  duration,Z65, 

"     $eaeon,1W. 

"     period,  799. 
Timely,  800. 
Times  past,  464. 
Timeserving,  800. 
Timid,  69. 


Timorous,  69. 
Tbige.  216. 
Tint,  217. 
Tire,  821. 
Tiresome,  821. 
Title,  622. 
Toll,  827. 
Token,  603. 
Tolerate,  46. 
Toll,  790. 
Tomb,  487. 
Tone,  764. 
Tongue,  676. 
Too,  73. 
Tool,666. 
Torment,  n.,  800. 
'»        T..792. 
Torpid,  632. 
Torture,  800. 
Toss.  740. 
Total,  ffroee,  489. 

''     whole,daS. 
Totter,  772. 
Touch,  266. 
Tour,  cirou/f.  202. 

**     eaecurHon,4Sn. 
Trace,  v.,  317. 

"     n.,605. 
Track,  606. 
Tract,  Msav,  391. 

*'     di»trict,9S7, 
Tractable,  359. 
Trade,  bueineee,  170. 

"     traJffo,BO0. 
Traffic,  800. 
Train,  687. 
Traitorous,  801. 
Tranqumity,657. 
Transact,  627. 
Transaction,  687. 
Transcend,  399. 
Transcribe,  271. 
Transfigure,  801. 
Transform,  801. 
Transgress,  549. 
Transgression,  637. 
Transient,  793. 
Transitory,  793. 
Transparent,  659. 
Transport,  v.,  136. 
n.,370. 
Travel,  668. 

Treacherous,  faithleee,  417. 
insidious,  562. 
'*  traitorous,  801. 

Treasonable,  801. 
Treasure,  v.,  802. 
Treat,  426. 
Treat  for,  627. 
Treatise,  391. 
Treatment,  802. 
Tremble,  740. 
Trembling,  802. 
l'rcmcndous,426. 
Tremor,  agitation,  61. 

"       trembling,  802. 
Trepidation,  agitation,  61. 

*'  tremblinif,2ffL 

Trespass,  637. 
Trial,  aUentpt,  113. 

"     eoDperiment,4X>l. 
Tribute,  790. 
Trick,  n.,  99. 

"     v.,  196. 


Trifling,  808. 
Trip,  401. 
Trivial,  803. 
Troop,  803. 
Trouble,  to  oMiot,  67. 

'*       to  elisturb,90i. 
Troubles,  333. 
Troublesome,  809. 
Truck,  400. 
True, 761. 
Trxut,  belief, 14A. 

«'     hc^e,6Vk 

"     v.,  242. 
Treaty,  417. 
Truth,  804. 
Try,  804. 
Tug,  362. 
Tumble,  419. 
Tumid,  806.' 
Tumult,  171. 
Tumultuary,  804. 
Tiunultuoua,  tumuUuary,6SK 

turbulent^  804. 
Turbulent.  804. 
Turgid,  «05. 
Turn,  183. 

"     tobend,9». 

"     bent,inclinati<m,9[A. 

"     <otrifuZ,806u 
Twirl.  806. 
Twist,  806. 
Type,  432. 
Tyrannical,  18. 

Ultimate,677. 
Umpire,  669. 
Unbelief,  disbelief,  338. 
"       infidelity,  800. 
Unblemished,  166. 
Unbodied,  640. 
Unbounded,  161. 
Unceasingly,  638. 
Uncertain,  361. 
Unconcerned,  543. 
Unconquerable,  564. 
Uncover,  807. 
ITncovered,  132. 
Undaunted,  158. 
Undeniable,  544. 
Under,  807. 
Undermine,  726. 
Understand,  236. 
Understanding,  807. 
Undertaking.  113. 
Undetermined,  808. 
Uneven,  636. 
Unfaithful,  417. 
Unfeeling,  497. 
Unfold,  808. 
Ungovernable,  810. 
Unhappy,  808. 
Uniform,  388. 
Unimportant,  809. 
Uninterruptedly,  638. 
Unite,  to  add,  40. 

''     to  connect,  247. 
Universal,  466. 
Unlearned,  528. 
Unless,  809. 
Unlettered,  628. 
Unlike,  332. 
Unlimited,  161. 
Unmerciful,  498. 
Unoffending,  809. 
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UnqnestionAble,  544. 
Unnvel,  806^ 
Unrelenting,  638. 
Unruly.  810. 
Unsearchmble,  810. 
Unsettled,  806. 
UntpeakAble.  810. 
Unipotted,  165. 
UnsteMl7,806. 
Untoward,  126. 
Untmth.Sll. 
Unntterftble,  810. 
UnwIUing,  121. 
Unworthy,  811. 
Upbraid,  158. . 
Upon,  15. 
Uprightness,  hons$hf.  618. 

Uproar,  171. 
Urbanity,  781. 
Urge,  377. 
Urgent,  678. 
Usage,  otutom,  811. 

"     ^«<zliti«fi^80a. 
Use,  n.,  811. 

"    T.,S76. 
Use  endearor,  674. 
Usually,  233. 
Usurp,  92. 
Utility,  49, 811. 
Utter,  to  eaopreta^  407. 

''     to  9pMk,  812. 

Vacancy,  812. 
Vacant,  empty  ^  376. 

Vacuity,  811 
Vague,  508. 
Vain,  idU,Vi». 

"     in^eetucU,  812. 
VAlor.l^. 
Valuable,  813. 
Value,  n.,  818. 

"     T.,814. 
Vanish,  337. 
Vanity,  682. 
Vanquish,  248. 
Variable,  102. 
Variation,  cKanffBy  192. 
"        variety,  814. 
Variety,  variation,  814. 
"      differenee,2BO. 
Various,  332. 
Varnish,  478. 
Vary,  to  ehange,  100. 

"     to  diger,2(a». 
Vast,  886. 
Vaunt,  478. 
Vehement,  816. 
Veil,  211. 
Velocity,  698. 
Venal,  814. 
Venerate,  47. 
Venial,  814. 
Venom,  672. 
Venture,  508. 
Veracity,  804. 
Verbal,  815. 
Verge,  150. 
Versatile,  192. 
Vestige,  605. 
Vex,  to  diepUase,  340. 


Vez,<0fM«0,792. 
Vexation,  815. 
Vexatious,  808. 
Vice,  cHwM,  282. 

''    imper/eeiioM,SSi. 
Vicinity,  628. 
Vicissitude,  192. 
Victor,  249. 
Vie,  780. 
Vlew,affii,66. 

**    promeetf  816. 

Vigilant!  818! 

Vigor,  883. 

Vile.  VU. 

Vilify,  718. 

Vindicate,  to  aeaeri,  107. 

"         to  avenffe,  120. 

"        lo(l</'efi<f,806. 
Violate,  649. 
Violence,  448. 
Violent,  816. 
Visage,  411 
VUlble,87. 
Vision,  817. 
Visionary,  887. 
Visitant,  492. 
Visitor,  492. 
Vivacious,  500. 
Vivacity,  82. 
Vocabulary,  828. 
Vocal,  815. 
Voice,  817. 
Void,  376. 
Volatility,  686. 
Voluntarily.  824. 
Voluntary,  486. 
Voluptuary,  736. 
Voracious,  609. 
Vote,  817. 
Vouch,  56. 
Voyage,  668. 
Vulgar,  222. 

Wages,  71. 
Wall  for,  818. 

•'    on,  114. 
Wakeful.  816. 
Wan,  661 
Wander,  to  deviate.  325. 

'•      to  etroU.Sli. 
Want,  n.,  674. 

"     v.,  819. 
Ware,  s.,  221. 
Warlike,  608. 
Warm,  505. 
Warmth,  436. 
Warning,  46. 
Warrant,  490. 
Wary,  185. 
Waste,  to  epend,  766. 

**     to  coneume,  828. 
Watch,  to  guard,  490. 

*'      to  oheoree,  636. 
Watchful,  8ia 
Waterman,  729, 820. 
Wave,  820. 
Waver,  444, 728. 
Wavering,  806. 
Way,  820. 
Weak,  820. 
Weaken,  821. 


Weakness,  681. 
Wealth,  719. 
Weapons,  96. 
Weariness,  424. 
Wearisome,  821. 
Weary,  821. 
Wedding,  607. 
Wedlock,  607. 
Weep,  286. 

Weight,  4mporianee^  636. 
*^     heaHneet^BaX 
«*      bwdeii,9ax 
Weighty,  506. 
Welcome,  28. 
We]fcre,823. 
Well-being,  823. 
Wheedle.  216. 
Whim,  460. 
Whimsical,  422. 
Whirl,  806. 
Whole,  o/^  67. 

'*     entire^doa, 
Wbolesome,  608. 
Wicked,  2»a<f.  139. 

**■      in4quUoH»,9U, 
Wide,  676. 
Will,  v.,  824. 
Willingly,  824. 
Wily,  286. 
Win,  82. 
Wind,  T.,  806. 
Wisdom,  824. 
Vf iah.  to  deeirf, 930. 

'*    <0fc^.824. 
Wlt,in9«»««/y,549. 

"   Ai«mor,826. 
Withdraw,  702. 
Withstand,  644. 
Witness,  318. 

Without  intermlsston,  588. 
WofttI,666. 
Wonder,  T.,  825. 
♦*       n.,8a6. 
Wooer,  596. 
Word,  promiee.  681. 

*'     term,  KM. 
Work,  to5or,  827. 

"     productiont9SL 

"      v.,  36. 
Worldly,  731. 
Worship,  v.,  47. 
Wonh,d<MH,317. 

*'      «<?/««,  813L 
Worthless,  811. 
Wrangle.  6C7. 
Wrath,  79. 
Wrench,  805. 
Wrest.  806. 
Wretcbed.aoS. 
Wring,  806. 
Writer,  penman^92n, 

'*■     autkor,8M. 
Writhe,  800. 
Wrong,  651. 

Yet,  621. 

Yield,  <oa/bfYf,  68. 
**     tobear^iM, 
"     to  comply,  281. 
**     lo^ee«p,47aL 

Yielding,  282. 

Yoathftil,8aB. 
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